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PREFACE 


The year 1967.is Canada’s Centenary of Confederation and throughout these one 
hundred years the story of the country’s progress—economic, social and legislative—has 
been recorded in the Canada Year Book. This publication, from small beginnings in 1867 
when statistical and other official information was meagre, has developed to its present 
form and now encompasses, sometimes in brief and sometimes in detail, the great mass of 
statistical information that has become available through the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, supplemented by social and legislative data from other Departments of Government 
and from the provinces. Year by year, the Canada Year Book endeavours to fulfil the 
formidable task of keeping pace with the rapidly changing economic life of the country. 
Thus, the whole series of Year Books constitutes an official record of a century of Canada’s 
progress. 


The 1967 edition is not a “historical”’ edition because of the great amount of current 
data that must be presented, but follows the established policy of including in each chapter 
the latest information procurable at the time of printing, the emphasis changing with 
progress and developments in the field covered, and adding new data when available. In 
this edition, specially prepared articles or chapter material are included on “Growth of 
Geographical Knowledge of Canada” (pp. 1-6), “Geology and Economic Minerals of Can- 
ada”’ (pp. 19-32), ‘“The Climate of the Canadian Arctic’ (pp. 55-74), ‘‘Federal Assistance 
in Livestock Improvement” (pp. 453-457), ‘“Manufacturing and the Changing Industrial 
Structure of the Canadian Economy, 1946-65” (pp. 665-678), ‘‘History of the Labour 
Movement in Canada” (pp. 773-781), ‘‘An Outline of the Development of Civil Air Trans- 
port in Canada” (pp. 838-843), ‘The Development of Telecommunications in Canada’ 
(pp. 862-869) and ‘‘Canada’s Participation in the Changing Pattern of World Trade, 
1953-66” (pp. 953-966). A 140-mile-to-the-inch political map of Canada is inserted in a 
back-cover pocket. 


The volume was produced in the Canada Year Book Division by Miss Margaret Pink, 
Associate Editor, and the Year Book staff under the editorship and direction of Dr. 
C. C. Lingard, Director of the Division. The charts and maps, except where otherwise 
indicated, were prepared by or under the direction of L. Tessier of the Drafting Unit. 
The frontispiece is a photograph by Malak from the National Film Board of Canada 
Centennial publication Stones of History—Canada’s Houses of Parliament. Credits for 
the other photographic illustrations used throughout the publication are listed on p. iv. 


The co-operation of numerous officials of the various Departments of the Federal and 
Provincial Governments and of this Bureau in the preparation of material for the Year 
Book is gratefully acknowledged. Credit by means of footnotes is given where possible, 
either to the persons or to the public service concerned. 


DoMINION STATISTICIAN 


DoMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
Ottawa, Marca 1967 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES AND OTHER 
INTERPRETATIVE DATA 


In Canada as a rule the Imperial system of weights and measures is followed; an 
exception is the ton where, unless otherwise stated, the short ton of 2,000 lb. is meant. 


Relative Weights and Measures, Imperial and United States 


The following list of coefficients may be used to translate amounts expressed in one 
unit to the other. Where reference is made to Imperial pint, quart and gallon, their 
equivalent in ounces is also in Imperial measure; likewise United States designations for 
these quantities are shown in the U.S. equivalent in ounces. The Imperial (or British) 
fluid ounce and the U.S. fluid ounce are different measures. One Imperial fluid ounce. 
equals 0.96 U.S. fluid ounce and one Imperial gallon equals 1.2 U.S. gallons. 


Imperial pint =20 fluid ounces 1 short ton=2,000 pounds 
U.S. pint=16 fluid ounces 1 long ton=2,240 pounds 
1 Imperial quart =40 fluid ounces 
1 U.S. quart =32 fluid ounces : : 
1 Imperial gallon=160 fluid ounces 1 ounce avoirdupois=0.91146 ounce troy (oz.t.) 
1 U.S. gallon =128 fluid ounces 1 statute mile =5,280 feet 
1 Imperial proof gallon=1.36 U.S. proof gallon 1 nautical mile =6,080 feet 


1 barrel crude petroleum =35 Imperial gallons 


The following weights and measures are used in connection with the principal field 
crops and fruit; 2.3 bu. of wheat are required to produce 100 lb. of flour. 


® Pounds Pounds 
per Bushel per Bushel 
Grains— Fruits (standard conversions)— 
Bei re erie ew oa ao ce eo 60 UR DONOR Lok eo ee erie coach 45 
SARE ohio sn 5 > Setter Une epg 34 Pears, plums, cherries, peaches, 
Barley and buckwheat............ 48 grapes ANG apricOtSs, vie. su aa-eee 50 
Rye, flaxseed and corn............ 56 Strawberries and raspberries 
Rapeseed and mixed grains........ 50 (per qt.) 1.25 
PA OUIOLE 2. ckvdaies 5 pap ote Sea eaten 60 


Fiscal Years of Federal and Provincial Governments 


The fiscal year of the Federal Government and of each of the ten Provincial Govern- 
ments ends on March 31. Throughout the Year Book, all figures are for calendar years 
except where otherwise indicated in text or table headings. 


Miscellaneous 
Maritime Provinces= Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Atlantic Provinces= Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
Central Canada=Quebec and Ontario 
Prairie Provinces=Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
Btu.=British thermal unit (coal) 
Mcf.=thousand cubic feet (gas) 
n.e.s.=not elsewhere specified 
n.o.p.=not otherwise provided for 
psi. (atomic research) =pounds-force per square inch (pressure) 
D.B.H. (forestry) =diameter at breast height. 
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SYMBOLS 
The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout this publication is 
as follows:— 
. . figures not available. 
... figures not appropriate or not applicable. 
— nil or zero. 
-- amount too small to be expressed or where “‘a trace’’ is meant. 
P preliminary figures. 


® revised figures. 
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The vastness of Canada’s territory posed a tremendous task for the early 
surveyors. Following a system devised in 1871, consisting of townships 
six miles square, each containing 36 sections of 640 acres, the Dominion 
Land Surveyors began to lay out the huge prairie chequerboard, using 
the 49th parallel as the southern boundary and ranging east and west of 
the prime meridian established that year in the vicinity of Emerson, Mani- 
toba. About one third of the distance between the 49th and 60th paral- 
lels across the whole width of the prairies was completed by 1910 and 
with only minor adjustments these early survey lines remain today. From 
above the great Regina plain, the section lines bounding the east and west 
sides of the townships can be seen to run straight through to the horizon. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY AND 
RELATED SCIENCES 


CONSPECTUS 


PAGE Paan 
Part I.—Geography and Geology......... 1 Section 1. FepERAL AND PROVINCIAL 
3 " é gS a PUBEICEUANDSE fc, tick See eh. havea ate 33 
PECIAL ARTICLE: Growth of Geographi- Subsection 1. National Parks.......... 35 
cal Knowledge of Canada............ 1 Subsection 2. Provincial Parks......... Al 
Section 1, PuHysicAL GEOGRAPHY......... 7 Subsection 3, Ottawa, Canada’s National 
Subsection 1. Inland Waters............ 9 Capital. ......... cece eee ee ee eee 46 
Subsection 2. Coastal Waters........... 14 Section 2. WILDLIFE RESOURCES AND 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti. 


PART I.—GEOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY 


GROWTH OF GEOGRAPHICAL KNOWLEDGE OF CANADA* 


- In area, Canada is among the world’s leading countries for, although less than half 
the size of the Soviet Union, it is larger than China, the United States (including Alaska 
and Hawaii) or Brazil. Yet its population of about 20,000,000 is relatively small. It 
may be wondered how thoroughly this enormous land has been mapped—to what extent 
its physical features have been located and described and how much of its territory is in 
fact known and at the disposal of its inhabitants. A preliminary answer to these questions 
may come from tracing the growth in knowledge of Canada’s geography during the hundred 
years since 1867. Although today it is possible to speak of a nation extending ‘‘from sea 
to sea and pole to borderland’’, this was far from being so at its founding. The Canada 
created by the British North America Act in 1867 was limited to the St. Lawrence Valley, 
to the northern margins of the Great Lakes (its exact extent into the hinterland being 
undefined) and to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The new Canada had an area of 
384,598 sq. miles and a population of about 3,300,000. In essence, it was a nation 
built around the Gulf of St. Lawrence and penetrating inland only as far as its headwaters 
reached. This neat and essentially maritime concept was very soon breached, and the 
immense task of creating a new nation on the northern half of the North American 
Continent began. 


* Prepared by Dr. Trevor Lloyd, McGill University, Montreal. 
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The first formal addition was Manitoba, a minuscule (14,350 sq. miles), postage- 
stamp-like province formed around the nucleus of the Red River Settlement. Of greater 
ultimate significance was the transfer at that time of title to the vast lands of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, first chartered two centuries before. This brought under Canadian 
sovereignty the region of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory, much of it still 
terra incognita. A year later British Columbia was added, establishing for the first time 
the 60th parallel of latitude as the northern limit of a province, a line to become eventually 
a major feature of the map of Canada and to be demarcated on the ground with great 
precision from the Pacific Ocean to Hudson Bay. The addition of Prince Edward Island 
in 1873 rounded out the Maritime Provinces—but Newfoundland (including Labrador) 
was not to join Confederation until 1949. Thus, the familiar outline of provincial and 
territorial boundaries fell into place relatively quickly and all (except Newfoundland) have 
now been in existence for more than half a century. Alberta and Saskatchewan date 
from 1905 and Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec reached their present limits in 1912. What 
of the surviving portion of the old Northwest Territories lying beyond the 60th parallel? 
Early uncertainty as to the northward extent of Canada had been ended with cession by 
Britain in 1880 of the islands lying north of the mainland. To the west of the Mackenzie 
River basin lay Yukon Territory, of which the boundaries were first drawn in 1895. By 
1912 the Northwest Territories had attained its present limits. Except for the change in 
the status of Newfoundland, the political map of Canada was stabilized within 45 years of 
Confederation. In this, of course, are considered only lines on maps or definitions in 
legal documents; conditions on the ground itself were far less clearly known, since there 
remained large unexplored areas not only in the Far North but well within the limits of 
the provinces themselves. 


In territorial extent, Canada relatively early on became a large but compact country 
extending from Atlantic to Pacific in the higher latitudes, and also fronting on the Arctic 
Ocean. Two minor aspects of its external limits should be mentioned. In the west, 
Yukon Territory and northern British Columbia are excluded from actual contact with 
the ocean by a southerly extension of Alaska, the so-called ‘panhandle’. The seaward 
extent of Canadian sovereignty in the Far North has been less than precisely known. 
Canadian maps have customarily shown lines extending from the easterly and westerly 
limits of the country along the 60th and 14\1st lines of longitude as far as the North Pole, 
with the declared intention of claiming any new lands that may be found within these 
limits. In view of the advanced state of geographical knowledge in the Arctic today, the 
lines are probably no longer significant. 


Filling in the map of Canada with topographical] detail has been a long and exacting 
task, which remains far from completed. Exploration began (if one excludes the pioneering 
travels of Indians and Eskimos) about a thousand years ago with the arrival of Vikings 
from Greenland. Details of their discoveries, and those of others who may have followed 
them until the fifteenth century, have not survived but the records of later voyages include 
some of the most illustrious navigators and explorers in history. Canada has been singu- 
larly fortunate in its geographical pioneers—the Cabots, Cartier, Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, 
Baffin, Cook, Thompson, Ross, Franklin, Sverdrup, Amundsen, Stefansson and many 
others. 


A pattern of exploration evolved which was determined by the initial approach from 
Europe and the configuration of the Atlantic shoreline. The St. Lawrence estuary invited 
search and this led on to the Great Lakes and the interior of the Continent and then by 
waterways to the northwest, to the Arctic and to the Pacific. Farther north, the search for 
a western sea and the route to Asia led by way of Hudson Strait into the Bay, but failure 
to find an outlet there forced the search still farther north, through Davis Strait and Baffin 
Bay and then westward, where it was long frustrated by the complex of islands and narrow 
channels and by the summer ice. 


In the south, the old westward route from the St. Lawrence was eventually followed 
up in the railway era, when the Canadian Pacific skirted the Great Lakes route to the 
Red River and then struck out across the prairies to the Rocky Mountains where river 
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valleys eventually led to the coast. Hence, it was in these lower latitudes that major 
geographical exploration was focused immediately following Confederation. Reconnais- 
sance surveys were carried out by government parties in the 1870s and by 1880 the 
Geological Survey of Canada (in those days a comprehensive scientific survey) was probing 
and mapping the region between Edmonton and the coast. Such early maps were a 
pot-pourrt assernbled from new traverses by field surveyors, information from exploration 
by Alexander Mackenzie a century earlier and the reports of Indians. It was in those 
years that such features as the Peace River appeared on the map for the first time with 
reasonable accuracy, and then was recorded the first systematic description of that river’s 
canyon, now, nearly 80 years later, the site of a large hydro-electric development. 


It is to the need for accurate location of railway routes and the subdivision of prairie 
farm lands that is owed the very rapid reconnaissance mapping of the area between Lake 
Superior and the mountains. As air travellers today cross the prairies in a few hours, they 
can discern below one of the most distinctive of man’s imprints on the earth’s surface, the 
uniform pattern of squares and of meridians, range-lines and townships placed there by 
land surveyors in the closing years of the nineteenth century. On the sure foundation of 
this early work there h.s followed series after series of topographic and other maps, and the 
work continues with increasing refinement. 


Elsewhere, what might be termed the ‘pre-scientific’ era of geographical exploration 
continued longer. Because of early work by government geologists and surveyors (Ogilvie 
in the Yukon and Mackenzie areas, Low in Ungava and Bell, the Tyrrells and others south 
and west of Hudson Bay) and by others before them, the major features south of the Arctic 
Circle were outlined by the early years of the present century. It was already apparent 
that the need was now for more systematic, comprehensive surveys and for a steadily ex- 
panding, government-sponsored scientific study of the whole country. 


Farther north, scientific surveys were longer delayed, in the remoter regions until as 
late as the mid-1940s. Prior to this, notable contributions to exploration of the Arctic 
islands by non-Canadians were made by Nares of the British Admiralty (1875); Sverdrup 
of Norway (1898-1902), working among the more easterly of the islands, has left reminders 
of the range and thoroughness of his work in many Norwegian place names; and Peary and 
others explored Ellesmere Island in 1906 and 1909. Amundsen by his voyage (1903-06) 
from Atlantic to Pacific along an arctic route finally completed the Northwest Passage. 
His arrival in the Western Arctic coincided with the first journey there by Stefansson, who 
continued active exploration until 1918. It was he who added the last of the major discov- 
eries to the map of Arctic Canada and who initiated the major participation by Canadians 
in northern exploration. He combined great ability as a traveller with the advantages of 
scientific training. At about the same time, an able and determined Canadian seafarer, 
Captain J. E. Bernier, began a long series of exploratory voyages in the Eastern Arctic. 


The era of the large polar expeditions to Northern Canada ended with the First 
World War and from the 1920s on there began less wide-ranging and more systematic 
studies of topography, geology, biology, magnetism and other disciplines, greatly aided 
by improved technology, including the use of aircraft and radio. Formal government 
participation now became more usual, particularly in broad surveys, while the gifted 
amateur undertook detailed studies of limited areas. 

The burst of government activity in the North during the 1920s, although short-lived, 
carried a small but very able group of field scientists even beyond the mainland. No 
attempt to map the whole area could be made but the location of a few places was fixed 
astronomically and the general arrangement of the chief land masses determined more 
surely. The modest degree of precision can be judged from a statement in 1930 that “the 
most easterly point of Baffin Island is in approximately longitude 62° W and on or near the 
Arctic Circle’. A few years before the location of Cape Dorchester, one of the main features 
on the west coast of that island was shifted about 60 miles southward and a large new bay 
introduced, this by a visiting American expedition. In those days there was scarcely a 
point on the map of Northern Canada which could not benefit from the attention of such 
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summer visitors and many lakes, headlands and islands still awaited discovery and naming. 
On the whole, the geography of Northern Canada remained a patchwork affair, assembled 
from the results of expeditions, some of them centuries old. By the 1920s, however, it was 
beginning to be possible to tie the information together with some assurance. Annual gov- 
ernment expeditions by sea between 1922 and 1929 seemed a very promising beginning to 
a plan to explore and map the whole of the North but policies changed and no major 
advance proved possible for more than a decade. 

Faced with the enormous task of providing accurate maps of Canada, the available 
resources were quite naturally marshalled for use in the South. As late as 1927 the basic 
geodetic network, the foundation of all really accurate maps and the locating of specific 
points within the country, was still edging its way through the southern part of the prov- 
inces. It would be decades before anything comparable would become possible in the 
Arctic. However, maps there had to be, even to remote regions, and they were produced 
using the best data available. In the early 1940s topographic mapping to a scale of eight 
miles to the inch finally reached the shores of the polar sea. That the information came in 
large part from early and sometimes single explorers and was often far from accurate, was 
less important than that the maps existed. Canada had at last been delimited after a 
fashion. Dotted lines showed uncertain coasts and large blank areas revealed little but the 
state of topographic ignorance, yet the maps set the stage for the major surveying and 
mapping campaign that soon followed. 

Systematic exploratory surveys in the North were first undertaken by the Federal 
Government after the First World War. They were, in effect, an extension into higher 
latitudes of the techniques that had been used on the prairies, in the western Cordillera and 
on the southern part of the Canadian Shield. The search for minerals was moving north- 
ward and maps were needed to assist geologists and prospectors; improved administration 
of the area was urgent, as was better transportation. 


If only for reasons of convenience, the area that benefited first was the Mackenzie 
Valley. Although not remote, it was described by Charles Camsell in 1921 as an area about 
which very little was known. In that year surveys were extended northward from Alberta 
along the waterway and down to the Arctic Coast. This was a combined operation by 
topographic surveyors, geologists, hydrographers and geodesists. As a consequence, the 
Valley was linked securely to Southern Canada and a framework laid down so that more 
detailed exploration and mapping could go ahead. For the first time there were maps of 
the Mackenzie River itself—along which stern-wheeled steamers had been navigating by 
faith and the skill of Indian pilots for several decades. How much remained to be done is 
illustrated by the fact that Great Slave Lake, a water body of nearly 11,000 sq. miles 
discovered by Samuel Hearne in 1771 and crossed by Mackenzie in 1789, was not shown on 
maps with even reasonable accuracy until 1924. The major attempt to extend mapping 
northward by traditional means demonstrated clearly that, without new time- and labour- 
saving techniques, the task would be all but impossible. The introduction of aircraft and 
radio eventually transformed this situation. 


During the 1930s, surveying and cartographic techniques were being tried out which, 
when perfected, made it possible to complete the first mapping of Canada within a few years. 
It was the aerial camera that made this practicable and much of the original experimentation 
was carried out under the urgent need to map the North. In its early stages, using oblique 
air photographs which included the horizon, the detail was transferred to paper with the 
aid of an ingenious perspective grid etched on a glass plate. This method happened to be 
particularly useful on the relatively level, lake-strewn Canadian Shield. Vertical photo- 
graphs were also used but they covered a smaller area so that the mapping took longer. In 
the more rugged western mountains, the camera was also useful but, because aircraft could 
not then be employed, rounds of photographs were taken from the higher peaks. 


During the Second World War more dependable and longer-range aeroplanes became 
available, along with more elaborate cameras and plotting equipment, and the coverage of 
Northern Canada went ahead swiftly. At first the trimetrogon system was used, by which 
a high-flying aeroplane carried three cameras, simultaneously photographing ahead and to 
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both sides of the flight line. Exact location of ground control points was still needed and 
here again air transport was invaluable for by this means survey teams could be moved 
quickly from place to place and the field season was greatly extended because shipping was 
no longer needed. From 1948 onward, helicopters were also used. As a result of such 
technological changes, most of Canada (including the Arctic Archipelago) was covered 
with vertical air photography, suitable for small-scale mapping, by the late 1950s. At the 
same time, even more rapid survey methods were being introduced utilizing such electronic 
distance-measuring devices as shoran and telurimetry. 

Perhaps geological surveying realized the most dramatic results from the use of 
helicopters and related instrumentation. It has been estimated that between 1842 and 
1951 the Geological Survey mapped about 1,000,000 sq. miles of the land surface of Canada; 
during the next seven years about 500,000 sq. miles were mapped, largely attributable to 
use of helicopters. This advance has been particularly striking in the Arctic islands 
where access is difficult, the climate is often very severe and local bases for supply are 
scarce. In place of the traditional means of transport—dog team, canoe and foot—the 
Geological Survey in 1955 introduced to the area a carefully planned system of helicopter 
transport to carry personnel, instruments and supplies. Air photographs provided the 
needed topographic details. This experiment proved to be efficient, safe and economical 
and set the pattern for all later field operations in the North. The more elaborate and con- 
tinuing Polar Continental Shelf Project, covering in effect the most northerly Arctic islands 
and including all aspects of science, depends largely on this means of transport and 
observation. 

Even the most casual comparison of maps published 25 years ago with those now avail- 
able demonstrates the notable increase of knowledge of the northern part of the country. 
The Canadian Shield is shown to be a maze of large and small lakes and complicated water 
courses where once it appeared as a more or less empty plain and a few large bodies of 
water, with supplementary detail along the explorers’ canoe route. The shapes of land mass- 
es have changed and islands appear where none were before. Prince Charles Island in 


A laden helicopter arriving at a geographers’ base camp on the east coast of Baffin Island. The use of 

the helicopter has made possible much of the recent advance in knowledge of the physical geography 

of Canada’s North, for by this means personnel, instruments and supplies can be transported quite readily 
to remote or otherwise inaccessible areas. 
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Foxe Basin was added to the map following its sighting from the air in 1948 in a region 
thought to be reasonably well known. Borden Island, discovered 50 years ago by Stefans- 
son, was shown by air photographs to be in fact two islands, the second of which was then 
named after Mackenzie King. Bathurst Island was revealed as a veritable archipelago 
and the northern coast of Melville Island was changed almost beyond recognition. Topo- 
graphical detail has now been added to the maps, with careful contouring replacing such 
notations as that on Baffin Island ‘“‘mountains believed to rise to 6,000 feet”. In place 
of geological maps based on random sampling at convenient points along the shoreline, 
detail can now be provided uniformly over the area. Hydrographic surveys have resulted 
in reasonably complete charts of all the main routes followed by summer supply ships, and 
observations made from the smooth surface of the frozen sea have provided submarine 
topography where even ships cannot penetrate. In such ways, the search for knowledge 
has reached out into the deeper waters of the Arctic basin. 


Study of the remoter parts of Northern Canada is now more comprehensive and there 
has also been a change in emphasis. Until comparatively recently the need was to know 
elementary facts about the land and the surrounding seas—in essence, their whereabouts 
and general character. This first approximation to geographical knowledge was finally 
completed in the 1950s, to be followed by more detailed surveying and mapping on larger 
scales. This essential task still continues but it has given way in priority to the carefully 
planned and all-inclusive scientific survey, similar in scope if not in degree to the established 
government surveys of Southern Canada. 


The monumental Atlas of Canada published in 1958 demonstrates more clearly than 
can words the phenomenal increase in geographical knowledge of the country since the mid- 
nineteenth century. Its 110 selected sheets cover topics ranging from the routes of the 
early explorers to the nation’s external relations, and reveals not only the state of accumu- 
lated knowledge but also the increasingly sophisticated means used in gathering it. Al- 
though some of the information used was, of course, assembled during the nineteenth 
century, a comparison between the Atlas and its predecessor published in 1906 reveals 
how much has been contributed during the present century. Also apparent is the change 
in the character of geographical knowledge—using the term in the sense of systematic 
information which may be displayed areally. To the earlier requirement for topographic 
maps has been added the need for detailed information on geology, vegetation, climate, 
soils and a wide range of geophysical phenomena. Also, apart from such. physical data, 
there is arising a great demand for information on the whole range of human, including 
economic, relationships. Details of population distribution can be mapped with great 
accuracy (even the whereabouts of the Eskimos is known) as can the location of industries, 
transportation systems, educational and welfare facilities and a wide range of other essen- 
tials to everyday life, from garages to television stations. It has become possible to display 
the manner in which the land surface of the country is being utilized, whether for forests, 
pastures, cities, reservoirs, parks and so on and, up to a point, where its improper use has 
been harmful. Pockets of poverty, rural and urban, can be plotted, as can existing and 
potential natural wealth. ; 


In other words, the compendium of geographical knowledge about Canada has reached 
a stage where it is becoming possible to consider the country as “‘known”’ in the sense that 
the older parts of Europe have long been known. This has been brought about by deliber- 
ate policy, acting through a complex system of government departments, federal and pro- 
vincial, charged with gathering information of all kinds and supplemented by important 
contributions from university scientists. 


Almost a thousand years after the first tentative touchdown by Vikings along the 
eastern seaboard and a century after Confederation, national stocktaking is approaching 
completion. New knowledge will, of course, continue to pour in at an ever-increasing pace 
but it will be fitted into a geographical framework which is no longer likely to change 
dramatically.* 


* A description of the current surveying and mapping service of the federal Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources is given at pp. 32-33. 
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Growth of-geographical knowledge in the past quarter- century is indicated by the detail appearing in 
these maps of the same portion of the Canadian Shield in northern Ontario; the one above was drawn 
in 1940 and the one below in 1966. 
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Section 1.—Physical Geography* 


Canada occupies the northern half of the North American Continent with the excep- 
tion of Alaska and Greenland, extending in longitude from Cape Spear, Newfoundland, at 
52° 37’ W, to Mount St. Elias, Yukon Territory, at 141° W, a distance of 88° 23’ or 3,223 
miles. In latitude it stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N, to the North 
Pole. The northernmost point of land is Cape Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N, 
and the straight-line distance from Middle Island to Cape Columbia is 2,875 miles. 


In shape, Canada resembles a distorted parallelogram with its four corners making 
important salients. In the north the salient formed by the Arctic Archipelago, which 
penetrates deep into the Arctic basin, guards the northern approaches to the Continent 
from Europe and Asia and makes Canada neighbour to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. In the south the salient of peninsular Ontario thrusts far into the heart of the 
United States. In the east the salient of Labrador and the Island of Newfoundland 
_ commands the shortest crossings of the North Atlantic Ocean and links Canada geographi- 
cally with Britain and France. In the west the broad arc of land between Vancouver in 
southern British Columbia and Whitehorse in Yukon Territory provides the shortest 
crossings of the North Pacific Ocean between continental North America and the Far East. 
Canada thus lies at the crossroads of contact with the principal powers and some of the 
most populous areas of the world. 


1.—Approximate Land and Freshwater Areas, by Province or Territory 


Nors.—A classification of land areas as agricultural, forested, etc., is given in Chapter X on Land Use and 
Renewable Resource Development. 
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Percentage 


fe) 
Total Area 
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sq. miles | sq. miles | sq. miles 


Province or Territory _ Land Freshwater Total 
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NOEs West POrritorics ites... «08. be ch See Meee Md vee es 1,253, 438 51,465 33.9 
PAR dita ames MMe AW hit: a eta ge Ae Tote PUNE 6 $41,758 7,600 14.8 
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Mackenziess, ceil seer... apenas. Pee SR. 498 , 295 84,265 1807 
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In size, Canada is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second 
largest country in the world. Its area of 3,851,809 sq. miles may be compared with that 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 8,649,539 sq. miles,f China (including Taiwan 
and Pescadores), 3,705,408 sq. miles,t the United States of America (including Alaska and 
Hawaii), 3,615,211 sq. miles,f and Brazil, 3,286,488 sq. miles.f It is more than forty 
times the size of Britain and eighteen times that of France. The immense size of the 
country, while encompassing many resources and seeming to afford much scope for settle- 


* Revised by the Geographical Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
t United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1965. 
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ment, imposes its own burdens and limitations, particularly because much of the land is 
mountainous and rocky or is under an arctic climate. The developed portion is probably 
not more than one third of the total; the occupied farm land is less than 8 p.c. and the 
currently accessible productive forest land 19 p.c. of the total. The population of Canada, 
estimated at 19,919,000 as at June 1, 1966, may be compared with 192,119,000* for the 
United States (including Alaska and Hawaii) (1964) and with 78,809,000* for Brazil (1964). 


The mileages in Table 2 are another indication of the size of Canada. They show the 
length of communication facilities required between the larger cities, between outlying 
industrial communities built up around large mining or smelting projects and the nearest 
cities, and between northern outposts and the supplying cities. In this table, mileage given 
is for the major means of transport used between the points concerned; air mileages are 
given for most transcontinental distances. 


The length of Canada’s southern border adjoining the United States is 3,986.8 miles 
and the length of the Yukon-British Columbia border adjoining Alaska is 1,539.8 miles. 


2.—Travel Distances between Certain Cities and Other Points of Interest in Canada 


Nors.—The dash used in this table indicates that the distance concerned is of no particular interest. In each 
case the mileage given is for the type of travel most generally used—road (), rail (R), air (A) or water (w); air 
mileages are given for most transcontinental distances. Water routes are given in nautical miles. - 


Halifax | Montreal | Quebec | Ottawa | Toronto | Winnipeg Edmon- Van- 


Prov ton couver 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
St-vohn sa Nildesmesccee w 531] w 1,048} w 904 — w 1,336 _— — A 38,955 
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Chibougamau, Que........ — — R 608 — -— — — — 
Montreal, Que..........-.. R 840 oa Hw 167 126 | w# 340] a 1,419 | a 2,225) a 2,668 
Quebec, Quéssas. qos: ee —_ FR PG. -- Hee 29s ele HOU (a Au 18436 — A 2,814 
Roose eRaLOD Ts, 
Schefferville, Que.......... _ — — — _ — 
w 430} w 291 
Sept Iles, Que............+. — w 430! w 291 = = = 2s hese 
Fort William, Ont......... — w 1,055 | w 1,194 |)R 878 | w 762; R £4419 | R 1,219] R 1,892 
FHamnlton, Ont see ae —_ Fie US82) | Hy O49e1 ar 2908) 42 — — 
Ottawa; Ontinteansen cee — gp PAR Nast, ROR? — HH 248 | a 1,825 |\A 251381) 1A mee eose 
Sudbury, Onteeeceeee a — Heer ollie 244) ere O4b — — 
oronto; Onb-anin.neee cies w1,188!|H 340|H =507|/H~ 248 —_ A 957 | A 1,748} a 2,360 
Churchill Mantes. ck — _— _ — — R 992 — — 
Lynn Lake, Man........... — _ — _ ~— Rezo — — 
Winnipeg, Man............. _ _— — — A 957 — R ~ S800 ick’ 1915473 
ReginawSask: Gere: a... R 1,764 — R 1,658 | R 1,587") RB © 356 sey bl 2) paths 
Saskatoon, Sask........... — — — — — R 470|R 1330] R 1,095 
Uranium City, Sask....... — — — — — —_— A 456 | A 992 
Calgary, (Alta Steen. oan — — — — Rio2,063) | R S82 | ae 194 /R 641 
Edmonton, Altawes-eseae _ R 2,159 _ R 2,041 | R 2,007} R 800 — R 765 
Hort st. Jonn, beOse ee — — — — — — A Bye {lee 728 
Kitimegty BC sue ee —_ — — — — —~ — Ww 420 
Prince Rupert, B.C...\.,. — — — — _— — R 956 | w 477 
Wancouver, b\O.1- she eee A 3,282 ("x 27668 | RS,042 |) #25770 | A 273609 a 1 4039) R765 — 
Mictoria, B: Cesc A 3,279 — _ — — — — Ww 81 
Daweon;. Viale thee — — — — — A 1,058 | A 316 | A 615 
Whitehorse; Ya. ueat ee — — -- — — _- H 1,283 | a 1,056 
Frobisher, N.W.T......... —_ eet 20/4 — os -— — AWS) 52202 Atat81 965 
InuvikseN Wools ceeee cen ce —_ A 3,543 —_ _ — A 2,140) 41,318 }-4 1,854 
Yellowknife, N.W.T....... — — — a _ A 1,398} a 656] a 1,192 


1 Via Strait of Canso. 


Politically, Canada is divided into ten provinces and two territories. Each province 
is sovereign in its own sphere and administers its own natural resources, and upon such 


* United Nations Population and Vital Statistics Report, Jan. 1, 1966. 
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resources, as related to topography, position and climate, is based the economy of the 

province. The resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, because of the remote- 

ness, the great extent and the meagre and scattered populations of these areas, are admini- 
stered by the Federal Government. 


The main physical and economic characteristics of each province and territory are 
described in some detail in the 1963-64 Year Book; this article is available in reprint form. 
Also, it should be mentioned that the economic development of the country as a whole, 
based in the first instance on physical features and later on other factors, has formed regions 
quite distinct from the political divisions. These economic regions are described in an 
article appearing in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 17-23. 


All geographical data on Canada that might be of use in promoting the country’s 
economic, commercial and social welfare are available from the Geographical Branch of the 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. The work of this Branch includes the com- 
piling of geographical material of national significance and the conducting of geographical 
surveys in the field. Land surface conditions, land use, types of vegetation and the struc- 
ture of towns and cities are typical subjects of investigation. The Canadian Permanent 
Committee on Geographical Names, administered by the Branch, deals with all questions 
of geographical nomenclature affecting Canada and undertakes research and investigation 
into the origin and usage of geographical names. The Committee is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the federal mapping agencies and other federal agencies concerned with 
nomenclature and a representative appointed by each province. 


Subsection 1.—Inland Waters 


~ 


The inland waters of Canada (not including saltwater areas that are a part of Canada) 
are extensive, constituting about 7.6 p.c. of the total area of the country. Aside from their 
basic essentiality to the support of life, Canada’s fast-flowing rivers and chains of lakes have 
had a great bearing on the development of the country and on its economic and social well- 
being. In the early days of exploration and settlement, they were the avenues of trans- 
portation and often the source of subsistence. These functions have now diminished in 
importance; with the exception of the St. Lawrence and certain water routes in the interior 
and the Far North, the rivers and lakes have assumed other roles in the domestic, industrial, 
agricultural and recreational life of the people. They still serve as efficient carriers of pulp- 
wood from the forests to the mills and their waters are harnessed to provide power for 
industry or are dammed and diverted to irrigate and bring life to otherwise waste land. 


The inland waters of Canada are best studied by segregating the main drainage 
basins. The Atlantic drainage basin is the most important, being dominated by the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system which drains an area of approximately 678,000 sq. miles and 
forms an unequalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From Duluth, Minn., at the head of Lake Superior to Belle Isle at 
the entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. The entire drainage 
area to the north of the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes is occupied by the southern 
fringe of the Canadian Shield—a rugged, rocky, plateau region over the edge of which 
tumble many swift-flowing tributary rivers. These rivers, as well as the St. Lawrence itself, 
provide the electric power necessary to operate the great industries of the area. South of 
the St. Lawrence, the smaller rivers are important locally. The St. John, for instance, 
drains a fertile area and provides most of New Brunswick’s hydro power. 


The Hudson Bay drainage basin, although the largest in area, is the least important 
economically. Only the Nelson and Churchill Rivers have power potential within econom- 
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ical distance of settled areas. The two main branches of the Saskatchewan River, tributary 
to the Nelson, drain one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of 
important irrigation projects. 

The Arctic drainage basin is dominated by the Mackenzie, one of the world’s longest 
rivers, which flows 2,635 miles from the head of the Finlay River to the Arctic Ocean and 
drains an area in the three westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 sq. miles. 
Except for a 16-mile portage in Alberta, barge navigation is possible from the end of steel 
at Waterways on the Athabasca River to the mouth of the Mackenzie, a distance of 1,700 
miles. 


DRAINAGE BASINS OF CANADA |, 


Scole in Miles 


fom 
200 100 O 200 


Watershed of Ocean BaSINS... i 
AREA DRAINED 
Sq. Miles ~ 


Hudson Bay Basin.. 
Atlantic Basin 


North 925K Zao 
‘6 


VA ( 
( aug R. Js 
<=> —_* 


The rivers of the Pacific basin rise in the mountains of the Cordilleran Region and 
flow to the Pacific Ocean over tortuous, precipitous courses, rushing through steep canyons 
and tumbling over innumerable falls and rapids. They provide power for large hydro 
developments and in season swarm with salmon returning inland to their spawning grounds. 
The major rivers of the basin are the Fraser which rises in the Rocky Mountains and 
toward its mouth flows through a rich agricultural area, the Columbia which is an inter- 
national river with a total fall of 2,650 feet during its course and has thus a tremendous 
power potential, and the Yukon River which is also an international river but, though the 
largest on the Pacific slope, is at present relatively unimportant economically. 


Table 3 lists the principal rivers of Canada and their tributaries. The tributaries and 
sub-tributaries are indicated by indention of names; thus the Ottawa and other rivers are 
shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other rivers as tributary to 
the Ottawa. 
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3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Their Tributaries 


Drainage Basin and River Length 
miles 

Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.)......} 1,900 
MS UUW Euicees Ltt fats stata? ci aks Sal cSotle’ thatstane ale'ei aauaitie see: 4 696 
GAGINEAUS eee oe eee ee 240 
UAV TO renee oe ties Ae aeninls 205 
REOLOM SEL Re ON hte chit beh alors ais Seats 4 135 
VaR WASKA. foe ee be ccs wate o SetdLeY 130 
OUD ge ah eee OE ee heros cick «nme res 115 
INTISSISBED DI 5 5 ce is Sau see ebmaatiee es 105 
OLA W AWA tte esr h oi lobvags sts och p tami 4 95 
MOUUHONGGIOIN coe otk tiotais a's ve eho s shew aver ae 90 
TD UTROINGE yess ctl. bk Oe Se oaks eS 80 
INGOT GL eae cans AEE poet fatale, she os enpemstete 70 
INOEENGNG ION Sec sete h ha essai. «clue arent © 60 
Saguenay (to head of Peribonca).............. 475 
PEED ONECA sen es he ie ano eee 280 
WEIR EASSITELS Seagate iS cae Rete Tao shes eee os 185 
ASHUSDMUCHKUAN fics es ote ols said ee See 165 
RORUETA Gav EAL eae acres rot ree rer ies oan Boonies 325 
Mathawine pee sche) Wee eee ak cuca semen s 100 
Manicouagan (to head of Racine de Bouleau). 310 
Wutardes? 70h see Wattiwet. SO. Ae 270 
SGESIIIS 1. Cpt bide < crueiat foals pire Ob ashes « 240 
ICHOUOUES chee eek oe Mocs cle Sok bhi. esters 2 210 
Str Branciey. vs ees Shee, AO 165 
CE ANAIOVO ere Pay ee srs Secdosions ns dish dae ee 120 

Via the Great Lakes— 
French (to head of Sturgeon).............-. 180 
SCUEPOOM Ss. eNacie / a5 4 nae ae UE ee 110 
Feet HERS aa ee eee? 5% hy 5 allan 8 2 8 165 
METI ALN GS eee ro cet ORL Belo cw iadbsleetet 163 
Spanishs..:.2.. peers. 21... ts EF 153 
AETGT beret ete os tire GIR bite ade, woos cA ee 150 
Mississagicsaucd sinister al kedel hac athe xk 140 
Nipigon (to head of Ombabika)......-..... 130 
OIA. coos aoaediiks Sry aoe eos badactenss 60 
PEINCSSALOT A OR eto tee tee MintenE els sl hcl Oe 2 40 
“SLI JO) UES yeep Sega le ALIS 8 ne caer parte ci a 418 
OUT BING 26 oh ce te Leh seco ke ue ee oN iAc soca ened 270 
[Ra Seal le i rs Ve RIS RESP Ah 241 
RSTO Sita BEL ti iareig hontixe unit ave Swe c 210 
(Uaigel OVI Be Rea eR, oo a 208 
EXD GHOSE Pe eer eh Sled lati tuk ort does bakers 153 
IN SGD ee ake hee Shel. ae nrsee nats mae 3 152 
WC AMBIPIKCCO Ken Ook e ce oe ce oe ce Cee See 139 
LOT a yaad be a5 AL A ee ia 138 
WMITEATIECHI Mey rh ns pee eee etd bee ott ce eon 135 
INERT EHOTIGO Rane ete ok cs eo Mieens ails ve oe aumees 130 
NEU OLE aes rage 0 ate oa an em 102 
Flowing into Hudson Bay 

Nelson (to head of Bow)...........0022-+0000008 1,600 
Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).............. 1,205 
South Saskatchewan...................0008 865 
1 Yayo 2) Dero ce eget, CRE Re Se, CURE es 385 
ES OU Seer aoe ET Going ors is abe ewe siecle uate 315 
ROLE MEE aba rete wiles oisiae ine bake hers eaters 180 
North Saskatchewan. .:.......:.. <6 e0ceccwcse> 760 
Red (to head of Sheyenne)................. 545 
PRIMUS Yh oe se wie ict ee ne eins ee Udo « 590 
GBI Ee hoes sata Bins sist SNe 450 
aT AMpeller et ky a tercke fe... WN tiencwls ayeiel de eusee 270 
Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)............. 475 
MUN SMSN Sates ccs cob ac'ce Cos MRE Lee EE 330 
CTT CETTE BIE ot 0. oe ea oan Ey Lath ddan S ees 1,000 
TESTES Sb Sa Se SE Saal iia ener, Suen Mammen 305 
Koksoak (to head of Caniapiscau).............. 660 
BOATS RISESOATL ocias cise inte bis ose Gece ountoas sere sone RM 575 
Severn (to head of Black Birch)................ 610 
Albany.(to-head job Gat)... .o60 a0 ias s0ieja0 2060, 610 
MMA VOC ISG sc Nott cst nce Sod cece ten wie 580 


Drainage Basin and River 


Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded 


UASOIAATINS BESS ioe oer a Ee coe aalee cc ecevelntes 
Fort George (to Nichicum Lake)............... 
IAELAWSDISK RUM ire meee ae hon nee 
TS AZAR: FES es, eee eee ays oes saa oad 


Was waniipiiet A. o66 055 05 vec tcc ss als aes 
Nelson (to cand of Lake Winnipeg).............. 
VED CHGS ree eee oreo hice RS oe tite contac na aia 
Red (to head of Lake Traverse)................ 
George (to Hubbard Lake)..................... 
Moose (to head of Mattagami).................. 

Be Oy Gi S115: Bs Be VeN Aeteda id Ea oti edly gitar. 9 eld 

Matin aia lace Sa crtutac etic ine as Sen ere 

DL IPSCT TEN SF egos CRN) Ua late ae a Oa eects seco le 


Leaf 


Flowing into the Pacific Ocean 


Yukon (mouth to outlet of Tagish Lake)........ 
Yukon (Int. Boundary to head of Nisutlin).. 
Porcupine) ct BUS) -2) ar aoe eae ee 


VIGO Roche oes Sad ia Do ea rit: OR enn ited! 
Columbia total) MEAs eee ee ec csc syne es 
Cohinbiar an, Canadgye a 8 sic a ack ecco rest 

Kootenay! total) 2p wi oe A Bs 
Kootenay (in /Canada ine enti s enced 
racer: Sos Oe eel, hee, wees NG ta ee 
Thompson (to head of North Thompson)..... 
North DOMmpsontee anes cis asec aes oe aa eres e 
South Thompson (to head of Shuswap)..... 

IN CCR ATKO  sorcten oso biter ceil connie wr acbony omens ene 


GChaleoting ye aes ee ea crn riers oat 
West Road (Blackwater)..............0000085 
Skeena 


we eee tee eer er ee eee reese eroeesreeeeer ees seeos 


DEURING cence ters eee ae Seeks ons eit nad 


Fiowing into the Arctic Ocean 


Mackenzie (to head of Finlay).................. 
Peace (to head of Finlay) 


i 


emo wero ee eer ser eee eee r nen ee eereenane 


TAGEIGL SUN OISY:. 5 isc ee ocean 5 A er are oer 
JES TUT H hee PMN cece eae menos: see 
PECRAD SSCA, Salts ob cee niente eer ke ne penne 


eee meee meee esr e rere reser eer ee enr ener eeene 


soe eee meee ree eee rere err ee eee eeeeeeeeeenee 


Hay 
Bael (tophedd Of Ogilvie)eics. 5.05. -ae bee. 
PAR CEIG ROC N cs. 0) Byccevocovass td eee szorcasreks iste, smi ogepe 


CODPOLINID OR ch eens. 5 A saxssuaptisieioolac ieee A prseacens,- SR 
IA THOLOT SOU fe Be os os avis tecsdars a wae es Se 
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The outstanding lakes of Canada are the Great Lakes, although only parts of these are 
in Canadian territory. The International Boundary between Canada and the United 
States passes through Lakes Superior, Huron, St. Clair, Erie and Ontario. Details are 
given in Table 4. 


There are no tides in the Great Lakes although there is considerable variation in water 
levels caused by strong winds. 


4.—Elevations, Areas and Depths of the Great Lakes 


: Area on 
Elevation : oh 
Lake Above Length Breadth ee Nicer Se 
Sea Level ©? Fee One 
Boundary 
ite miles miles ft. sq. miles | sq. miles 
SUPELLOL se: ec: ante: 0c eee 602.23 383 160 1,301 32, 483 11,524 
Michigan’ (UW. S2As) 90 einer ere 580.77 321 118 923 22,400 — 
Haron See. 8, bein - Ce eee 580.77 247 101 748 23, 860 15, 353 
StaClairte 2604 575.30 26 24 21 432 |: 270 
HWities, pide cece cs ae eee 572.40 241 57 209 9, 889 4,912 
OntarIOs Ss, cc ce Oe ee 245.88 193 53 775 lees 3, 849 


Other large lakes of Canada, ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 sq. miles, are Lake 
Winnipeg, Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. Apart from these, notable for size, 
are innumerable lakes scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the 
Canadian Shield. In an area of 6,094 sq. miles, accurately mapped, south and east of 
Lake Winnipeg, there are 3,000 lakes. In an area of 5,294 sq. miles, accurately mapped, 
southwest of Reindeer Lake in Saskatchewan, there are 7,500 lakes. 


5.—Hlevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province 
Nore.—Areas given are for mean water levels. For those reservoirs and lakes for which two elevations are 


given, HW means high water and LW low water. All elevations are in feet above mean sea level. ‘‘Total’’ refers 
to the area of the whole lake; ‘‘part’’ refers to the area within the designated province or territory. 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation | Area 
ft sq. miles {t. sq. miles 

Newfoundland— Quebec—concluded 
i DYct2) ge) ARMS TaN ON eget 12 24 || Deux Montagnes pes): toatl 73 63 
Gander? 3...52.c01.5: Ree ee 86 49 || Eau Claire (al’).. eee 790 535 
Cran diel ce rcteeee CLE REL RE Se 275 205 VADS San cei See th eee 760 180 
Melville sc atc tasks Sea omn eee sea level 1,133 || Goéland 810 125 
Michikamaiae ness F SOGri i UndiansiELOuses pr. ese sce eee 890 125 
Nedeindians 35. 6.cassacscec eae 500 70 Kemptee. anc mori cain eee 1,372 75 
Victoria. . s.:. hae re eee 700 15 KipaWatn sian ee beer 884 125 
Lower Seal. .... . 4a. see & 860 130 
‘ Manicouagan-ens pees eee 645 110 
Nova Scotia— Na nOUANe) 6 cen tyateviecyidootee 1,340 100 
Bras) Or eee secre cetera bese tidal SOO! Mt UMAEA GAIT oscy...c eyo Sone 765 88 
Minto Jee. esr 450 485 
IMG SCASSINIG. pin cir etek Aes eae 1,220 840 
New Brunswick— INNO CUN Sates deere oe Pe iy Bn od 150 
(Grand Bee ORF blend sta aha es heaped tidal Gd: tO leanne ©. condone Abe Meee ies 785 50 
eaVNG® pec aah onior Ce ei ere 430 230 
Quebec— Pipmuacan (reservoir).......... { eu ore } 90 
aes (totalec6 0) Mpaluaeeeeere 868 D0 NPIL Dla surat iniventenseendeme ees hee 1,660 138 
. a: sae ( Gate pra ee ys HW mete lia Quinze; des... -shiieeoeee { aes on ? 55 

- a ong (reservoir).........- { LW 677 } 109 Saint-Francois, River St. 
Bienville. Tage ie 1,400 392 Lawrence tots: 88), penis wee fetes 160 63 
Burn te GBnule) peeereen mere nee a wae 56 Seed race ; Aas or ai 
aint=WOuis.<.he-neke eaeCe aoe: 9 

Cabonga (reservoir)............ { LW 1,169 } OOONT iSatnt- Pierre. ccace-aceemyee tewoe 11 142 
oe Prteek & un eaebite Spies 1, 850 210. Simard, Mee veers oles ee 859 73 
Captain otal 90) part) 1385] AS | Témiscamingue (total, 121) part{HEA $88 |} 


a hervillewt m5 « tek ne | 790 260. ie Waswaniplic: : <<cadectsscc anes: 830 75 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—continued 


Area 
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Province and Lake Elevation 
ft. 
Ontario— 

Abitibi (total, 369) part......... 868 
ig EP TOWONAKO:.. ccc ssccccecs ss 770 
Sate ee Rare) ee eae cee ee eee 1,378 
LECT ig ©. a SR eat lees gear a 1,192 
me ‘(total O3889) parteucsacesss 572 
Huron, including Georgian Bay 

(total, 23,860) part..i ssc cn ss. 580 
Lac la Croix (total, 55) part..... 1,186 
ONL. Mee sinets. toned as adak ae os 1,025 
Mower Manitou... i. ...cacecsese 1,205 
Mille Lacs, Lac des.............. 1,496 
PEL NILAK Ww densi de ned a aes ees 1,177 
ENEPIGON.. corre sec de eer nese ee eee 855 
INUPISSINVOM: sacs de was ce dua dees 640 
Ontario (total, 7,313) part....... 245 
Rainy (total, 360) part ares HW 1,108 

voir). LW 1,103 
Tieys legac Sl 6 Gane no phe ae ean ie 1,157 
St. Clair (total, 482) part........ 575 
St. Francis, River St. Lawrence 

(total, 88) DATE Mts soho hee 154 
5G. S ORCDANE. Seles Jivistt aoe Scis.acacs 1,226 
SHITE RY. ts Beep eee coe eee 906 
GUE LESCHV OIL) hacicaciats cudvelots. oie be 1,170 
“DTU EE OLO" 2 Pett dali de OREN Ac Ree 718 
Stout (Berens River)............ 1,039 
Sturgeon (English River)........ 1,342 
Superior (total, 32,483) part...... 602 
peirmapanal si. 822 tds) Slee as sie. eave 965 

589 
Timiskaming (total, 121) part. .{ LW 575 
Trout (English River)........... 1,294 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) 
ALL (LESCLVOIL) 0.000 cce oe dees 1,060 
Manitoba— 
Athapapuskow }. ..5 clase. s eeices 956 
HSOAVCEIMUID eral sat coteayietnats stern ces 651 
CARA Ho AEN T LS nae eias ee: 830 
Clearwater (Atikameg).......... 855 
NO ISETITOLANG etecsnsher ors see oes ae ee 840 
Cross (Nelson River).. ae 679 
Dauphinutcaz.casoreees soles as 853 

Day Ae AE eee eects 811 
GGUS TN Ae aie PAIS. os woe 585 
HE GOSO 5 AE Sore WANE A Tass Sacked 922 
NOrprUI LG tracers ascites tome ote ee 850 
slavid tyseh, : Sich es. IPS 744 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part..... 1,157 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 968 
KGRKILCOM Gt Saeten. oak oboe Stays 696 
GES IG COPISU capone cies « curgesi eter 709 
IKGSSISSING 8 SEAN. Fiasco akeieae os 920 
ieee Dip tet eRe CEE ae 814 
INIGOSORS Sit eke ae t ch reer te 838 
Namety (total, 80) part.......... 873 
INorbnermMelndianssye sass eek ¢ 760 
Nueltin (total, 850) part......... 875 
MOSFOU Cres terrae Uh sree ts sake BEEN 612 
PRALIG RANE wre tek watchls see he ee es 615 
Pelican (west of Lake Winnipeg- 

(ATENIN'S SBS SAR So eee Seer 838 
RECT CCUM Anse oe feet tans 711 
Red Deer (west of Lake Win- 

MIDOLOSIS). Coen a ssp rat os tenes 875 

PONE e tT SM 2) OUT, hie 915 
<p es (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 
LMA ee ee ewer: 801 
Rottine: ePTFE 737 
POU OSH re a feo IPE sconohh evans Wea « Msgs 601 
Sisipuk (total, 103)'part..>...... - 919 
Southern Indian................. 835 

SN URE TM ets tala! scageyass ois wie Se ayes 3,3. 850 
REID OU re o loccre o Mean eae One 845 


Province and Lake Elevation 
ft. 
Manitoba—concluded 
Walker! jiee.feicin St sndsews ced 679 
Water hentia. <..cd sor samaesintee 829 
Wekuskoweiacss), Sis cde eh eit ct 844 
IW INNIPS Per. wea vine. bv ¢. ners arom er 713 
AVINNIDELOSISA.. 13.0408 Seedy ees 833 
Woods, Lake of the (total, 1,695) 
PATt (TESETVOIT) een cree aes , 060 
ayant ee 
SN OE ee Phere sree 964 
Rthabases (total, 3,120) part.. 699 
IBeSnArd Meat. cia wes at heedewa wes 1,278 
Black Binch 3c): ss os9 se nrreee 1,517 
Candler wisae).. ocho. cx Pocket 1,621 
CANOCER a: dearest atta od ier: 1,415 
Clincher rotons aecicike: 1,382 
Cold. (total, 138)-part.....5..758 1,756 
Cree .% Wee. Akon... do Parnes 520080 1,570 
@umberlandih....... ase 4 63 aes nce 871 
Meschambaultcs.. geeees eee eh 1,072 
ake Gi Masts os SR RAE OAT ARE 1,506 
16: 1AACYOSSE. ose fo crete co as shes, 1,380 
Kamuchawie (total, 57) part... ial PPE 
Kipahigan (total, 60) part....... 966 
hac Vastoches: (seas ste ee cee. a 1, 460 
LacdasBlongesteehi ie: 04 )4beh oe 1,476 
i ioe Leg] RWG TT SCRE eo. 1,198 
Last eye Fass oats Naas Sodas 1,606 
Moritrealtt: ae Aaa anak aye 1,608 
Namew oe SO) patib: So, ders ors 872 
INemei ben... aoe eee cee ns 1,259 
Peter; Ponds sin. BERS Re 1,382 
IPIMONOUSCs cision ane ea ee 1,262 
Primrose (total, 188) part........ 1,964 
Ti | oe ee See eee ee 1,703 
Raidese (total, 2,467) part...... 1,150 
Saskatchewan:. 2.20.05) 2....00e 1,827 
Sisipuk (total, 102) part......... 919 
SMOCLHStONe sas ith ee ks oleh 1,573 
ARV ATI em SA Aaa Co = 1,130 
Will astonieson cet ace iieas 1,300 
Alberta— 
Athabasca (total, 3,120) part.. 699 
iIBeavertill 200s. i. cate ee. 2,202 
Bu alOetacrn ote cae me ere 2,566 
enim SNR MERE RAC ORS LA SEAS Mecha A 1,949 
Clatreset a cern oN eles, 2 oe 699 
Gold “total, 138)"parten eee eee.e 1,756 
Ae Tay Bichess. satis nos oF sree 1,784 
Wesser: Slawecpitinaik otis hee 1,892 
Mantawilh, {4 0 Bal. Re 695 
IPOGEIESS) 7 Th eseiertage ccusecpivosus ts 2,269 
Primrose (total, 188) part........ 1,964 
Sullivan (variable).............. 2,651 
hein a ene se ne a ren ced ste: 2,115 
ens re de ae, 
RD) BE POUL LES. OLS oA 1,334 
fea (total, 299) part.. 2,192 
Babines a ee et, shores ees ae Pacey 
@hikos. IWMe.. ok Ae ad nese. tf 3, 842 
UUUSU erie comer ee are ious cea 2,817 
HTAnCOISMe eee sees kee es eee 2,345 
DFR PRISON ctyxcgs fo. Mra er cco Beers 30 
WRQOTENAY ae ccna cence tars 145 
ESOUCHOTR PER Le ee hens 1,970 
Tower ATROW, Pitesnlan te pacts & 1,370 
OKLanacanue act sce Tee 1123 
Ootsa cer He. BASE ee Oo 2,666 
Quesnel tend hoes 2 bogs os 2,380 
DHUSWAD sect te es ss cloth wee eke 1,142 
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5.—Elevations and Areas of Principal Lakes, by Province—concluded 


Province and Lake Elevation | Area Province and Lake Elevation} Area 
ft. sq. miles 
British Columbla—concluded [Northwest Territories—concluded 

Stuart: | Aten. cas ges anciees eta Clinton-Colden.................. 1,226 253 
Tanish (total, 130) part.......... Mubawntlts. -csc4ecsase son ee 764 1,600 
Taka!) Me ocd ole cone Baber 32 otiet. Lae ee 6 aes 753 163 
Teslin (total, 142) part........... Branklin @08. 8 oon <dsacaccaueend: 49 175 
Upper Arrow 3.4 -<ccssasnen ate Gras desyew-dscaso voces ee 1,365 345 
Great Bear... :...5:3...c waed« REE 390 12,275 
Great: Slaves 2c. 8.5 unre 512 | 10,980 

sree ilies la Hardisty..... 64 
yt Wale crobera een atte te erator Hottaby foth.dc-% cs eae ok asc 640 377 
peo al 299) parties. eseeeae Kaminurtak, 1-08. 2c ee 320 360 
UANG AS, See uc a ceorinorens La Martre... 870 685 
KUSE WS. Hise. 3:0 0 je-eaesae eee Mac Kay set. 4.ci: a. eeeomuad eae 1,415 250 
abergo eo’... 2 scgekes aaeeene aed. Pr : 540 
Tagish (total, 130) part.......... IMATIAN 5.2Nee ns ices teckel iy he as 513 90 
Teslin (total, 142) part........... Nueltin (total, 850) part......... 875 580 
Nutarawitit... id. 2ssoneel. peer ae 350 
ell yA boGEe.. ie. ote oer 501 331 
Northwest Territories— P OiNb oe SAGs ink oc oe ree 1,229 295 
erdeeninia i... a. some e no eeeae IRA oc. Rea ks de wk de ee 692 74 
Artillery toe wccccsrcateaerueee tees Schultz. .......cc/...: eae: ae 250 110 
Ay mer Gee) bocce ce cemaouse ME haolintoas: rc x. cdeealeos Matec 496 160 
Baker: Sau os veaeeae eee Bath i veOaet ek A s.:as1t oars worsens oral 461 860 


Subsection 2.—Coastal Waters 


The coastline of Canada, one of the longest of any country in the world, comprises 
the following estimated mileages:— 


Mainland— 
Atlantic, 6,110; Pacific, 1,580; Hudson Strait, 1,245; Hudson Bay, 3,155; Arctic, 5,770; 
total, 17,860 miles. 

Islands— 


Atlantic, 8,680; Pacific, 3,980; Hudson Strait, 60; Hudson Bay, 2,305; Arctic, 26,785; total, 
41,810 miles. 


A comprehensive description of the coastal waters of Canada would require information 
from sciences such as oceanography, marine biology and meteorology. However, the basic 
factor in any study of the oceanic-continental margin is the physical relief of the sea floor, 
and the scope of the information presented here is therefore restricted to this and a few 
salient features of the Atlantic, Arctic and Pacific marginal seas surrounding Canada. 


Atlantic.—Along this coastal area, the sea has inundated valleys and lower parts of 
the Appalachian Mountains as well as those of the Canadian Shield. The submerged conti- 
nental shelf, protruding seaward from the shore, effects the transition from continental 
to oceanic conditions. This shelf is distinguished by great width and diversity of relief. 
From the coast of Nova Scotia its width varies from 60 to 100 miles, from Newfoundland 
120 to 50 miles (at the entrance of Hudson Strait), and northward it merges with that of 
the Arctic Ocean. The outer edge of the shelf, known as the continental shoulder, is of 
varying depths of from 100 to 200 fathoms before the shelf suddenly gives way to the 
steep declivity leading to abyssal depths. The over-all gradient of the Atlantic continental 
shelf is slight but the whole area is studded with shoals, plateaux, banks, ridges and islands 
and the coasts of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland are rugged and fringed with islets and 
shoals. Off Nova Scotia the 40-fathom line lies at an average of 12 miles from the shore 
and constitutes the danger line for coastal shipping. The whole floor of the marginal sea 
appears to be traversed by channels and gullies cutting well into the shelf. 
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The main topographical features of the Atlantic marginal sea floor are attributed to 
glacial origin but land erosion is an important factor. Eroded materials are carried sea- 
ward by rivers, ice and wind, and wave action against cliffs and shore banks washes away 
enormous masses that are deposited over the surrounding sea floor. The topography of 
the continental! sea floor is therefore constantly changing and navigation charts of Canada’s 
eastern seaboard must be continuously revised. 

Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait bite deeply into the Continent. Hudson Bay is an 
inland sea 250,000 sq. miles in area having an average depth of about 70 fathoms; the 
greatest charted depth in the centre of the Bay is 141 fathoms. 


Hudson Strait separates Baffin Island from the continental coast and connects Hudson 
Bay with the Atlantic Ocean. It is 430 miles long and from 37 to 120 miles wide and its 
greatest charted depth of 481 fathoms is close inside the Atlantic entrance. Great irregu- 
larities of the sea floor are indicated but, except in inshore waters, few navigation hazards 
have been located. 


Arctic.—The submerged plateau extending from the northern coast of North America 
is a major part of the great continental] shelf surrounding the Arctic Ocean, on which lie all 
the Arctic islands of Canada, Greenland, and most of the Arctic islands of Europe and 
Asia. This shelf is most uniformly developed north of Siberia, where it is about 500 miles 
wide; north of North America it surrounds the western islands of the Archipelago and 
extends 50 to 300 miles seaward from the outermost islands. 


The topography of the floor of the submerged part of this continental margin is only 
partly explored but sufficient has been charted to indicate, in common with continental 
shelves throughout the world, an abrupt break at the oceanward edge to the relatively 
steep declivity of the continental slope. This slope borders the western side of the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands and, from it, deep well-developed troughs enter between the groups of 
islands. Sills across Davis Strait, Barrow Strait and other channels, on which the depth 
is about 200 fathoms, interrupt the network of deep troughs and separate the Arctic basin 
from the Atlantic. 

That part of the continental shelf bordering the Arctic Ocean in the vicinity of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands (see p. 16) is the subject of extensive study. Since 1959 a party 
based at the joint Canadian-United States weather station at Isachsen on Ellef Ringnes 
Island has been investigating the oceanography, hydrography, submarine geology, gravity, 
geomagnetic features and crustal seismic properties of the continental shelf area, carrying 
out physiographic, hydrological, permafrost and glaciological studies on the islands of the 
region, mapping the nature, distribution and movement of the sea ice, and running basic 
topographic control surveys. This work is continuing, with a party in the field from 
March to September each year, and should eventually cover all of the unmapped parts of 
the shelf between Greenland and Alaska. The investigations should yield detailed and 
accurate information on the physical and chemical composition and dynamic characteristics 
of the Arctic oceanic waters; the bathymetry of the continental shelf and slope and the 
straits and sounds of the Archipelago; the topography and structure of the shelf and the 
nature of its sediments, its underlying rocks and possible mineral resources; the structure 
and physical characteristics of the northern edge of the North American continental 
platform and its contact with the Arctic Ocean basin; the factors controlling the develop- 
ment of the Arctic landscape and the evolution of the islands; and the changes in sea 
level, glaciers, sea ice and climate in the recent geological past. 

Pacific.—The marginal sea of the Pacific differs strikingly from the other marine 
zones of Canada. The hydrography of British Columbia is characterized by bold, abrupt 
relief—a repetition of the mountainous landscape. Numerous inlets penetrate the moun- 
tainous coast for distances of 50 to 75 miles. They are usually a mile or two in width and 
of considerable depth, with steep canyon-like sides. From the islet-strewn coast, the 
continental shelf extends from 50 to 100 sea miles to its oceanward limit where depths of 
about 200 fathoms are found. There the sea floor drops rapidly to the Pacific deeps, 
parts of the western slopes of Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands lying 
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only four miles and one mile, respectively, from the edge of the declivity. These great 
detached land masses are the dominant features of the Pacific marginal sea. As is to be 
expected in a region so irregular in hydrographic relief, shoals and pinnacle rocks are 
numerous, necessitating cautious navigation. 


Subsection 3.—Islands 


The largest islands of Canada are in the North and all experience an arctic climate. 
The northern group extends from the islands in James Bay to Ellesmere Island which 
reaches 83°07’N. Those in the District of Franklin lie north of the mainland of Canada 
and are generally referred to as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago; those in the extreme 
north—lying north of the M’Clure Strait—-Viscount Melville Sound—Barrow Strait- 
Lancaster Sound water passage—are known as the Queen Elizabeth Islands. 


On the West Coast, Vancouver Island and the Queen Charlotte Islands are the largest 
and the most important but the coastal waters are studded with many small rocky islands. 


The Island of Newfoundland forming part of the Province of Newfoundland, the 
Province of Prince Edward Island, Cape Breton Island forming part of the Province of 
Nova Scotia, Grand Manan and Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New 
Brunswick, and Anticosti Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of 
Quebec are the largest islands off the East Coast. 


Notable islands of the inland waters include Manitoulin Island (1,068 sq. miles in 
area) lying in Lake Huron, the so-called Thirty Thousand Islands of Georgian Bay and 
the Thousand Islands in the outlet from Lake Ontario into the St. Lawrence River. 


6.—Areas of Principal Islands, by Region 


Region and Island Area Region and Island Area 
sq. miles sq. miles 
Arctic Archipelago— Arctic Archipelago—concluded 
Northern Region (Queen Elizabeth Southern Region—concluded 
Islands)— Stefansson ii hatys fe RE) Ses aaa 2,890 
Bllesmere el ssesc). seis ed caress sce eee 82,119 AIT PEIORCE. eth cock hed Ae “bak 596 
DEVON ce tree age RE ee ee ee 20, 861 WRLES ct cae ocean Saat Pe he ence eee 439 
Melville ieee en ean hee eee 16,369 Rowley 6255018) DA, See. Se 436 
AxeltHeiberg Sent. 20es eetaiaee bee 15,779 Mansittart:...4 fie tact Bact Pane 386 
Bathursta tet pec ee eee Clee 7,609 MRUSSEN, oot aac nce seer ene 349 
Prince=Patrickio. sen eee 6,081 Jens Miunkss 345k see ee ee eee ee 330 
Pllef Ringnes) .. Wk week. se, gee er 5,139 Witte cas Nite skrapecea Uae weet ion! 301 
Cornwallissvet ch ee eee ee 2,670 BEA Ys Bere ee tes a ee ee 281 
Amund Rinenesise ie ata eee 2,515 Foley. sei; SE SOE SOO Rae 261 
Mackenzie sang. «elastin - ates aon 1, 922 A LaYe OL ge Sgt Sy ee A AT RRS 2 183 
Rordene iigso artes iat ed ties ete 1,344 Mattiveacc an. carta ..criee ciciaere ian ties: oe 173 
Cornwallee sce eee Gee ee eee 1,292 Royal Geographical Society 
Helintonsmbis.tacain eee ek eee re 551 (thejlarger/olatwo)ige- ates cee 173 
Kine!’ @hristianGasse eee ee eee 448 Jenny, Wind Fae. Se use rin eeeh. aee Stee 170 
Lougheed *2 infest Sa end eae 413 Crown Prince Frederic................. 170 
Broclss ch 265 Sock eae a 396 Prescoth-heas eles ote tie eee 167 
CAMEer On s.tcces Se Oo Eee ee 396 oksi land). sn. eessyce. Sotiya cot bc: Sees 164 
Byam’ Martine. o sc 1. eee eee 376 Melbourne... sis...) Ate eee eee 149 
Meishen st tsi i itrh Sacey. ae eae aie 293 Fhennent este adler eee eee 118 
Grahams) es. ten be eee eee ee 293 Gateshead sos coos ties tee eee 86 
North Kent 2% 2 Sete ke ee 258 
Hmeraldick <.d0. lok. ee eae 251 |/Hudson Bay and Strait— 
Coburg Avis. chai cata i ee ee ee 141 Southbamptonotees.: «16 c10oe acer Eee 15,700 
hittleWormwallist sos. ce eee eee 139 Coats?). . tes aon. Soretete Fete ete eee 2,206 
Baillie Hamiltonians. eee 114 Mansel... athe scksser eR aaa ee ioe 1,285 
Akimiski (James Bay)..............5...: Vas 7! 
Southern Region— Belchers(totaliforigroup) in. een aeeiee ieee 1,118 
Raffle ds) itr. 00. eae et dee eee 183, 810 Notting aN staan ae ear oe rien 543 
“VICUOLIS® ooo ete te Ce eee 81,930 TRESOLUtION SS? tet een cee RT ne eee 387 
Batis s+ 5 poe etek. eee ae 23,230 Salisbury sesjate ak ei oehter oats 312 
Frince OL Wales-..ct ay 2% Pospasen cnc Seni 12,830 BS Bis tye elas ec CEE RE ere 310 
DQURETsO. Tey het cer eee eens eee 9,370 Akpatok (Ungava Bay) 0:20.) ose ee oe oe 296 
Kingswilliam ost So akh:, Whe arene 4,955 Charltoni(JamesBay,)) cee: ee asioes 119 
BVOCs. doch in ephetyGtat eens eae nye eae 4,200 Hd Gell cc ne actersahioe orecticr cee meee 106 


Prince: Charlest 2 see et eee 3, 639 KillinekJere.2 csntiec ances mee. oa 104 
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Region and Island 


Pacific Coast— 


CU eir?s | ee ee al ge aR a eA 


UNECE see fle. GS sc eee ae 


Qiieye bes Ske, <3 5 Me ee ed bre ars 


etal esianie eg e Nee erie te folie lel ie pape ig Wigs WeLinoe Je dy wilaes'/p seven elacey 800 


Area 


sq. miles 


Areas of Principal Islands, by Region—concluded 


Region and Island 


Pacific Coast—concluded 
Gribbellet-eace. Se helene enteral 


Atlantic Coast— 
Newfoundland— 
Labrador Coast— 
SOUPDIPAUL AEST VALS. vccssveusvswncneistevsuss AE 
Okak (otal £0xr GW) hese coi nic iccera Sees 
PUM WAV Wal OK. seacaeseceucnswssousnsceuertteeeae 
INoxthPAnila tive o.c.1s6sc0's 6 isiioueeo UM 


Island— 
iNew found ain dor sicusiccocénsncvsene cia oA EUES 


Gulf of St. Lawrence— 
Mape Breton ieee Giessen citnen. MARA 
ATIC OStUREEEE SG cubase éncuencrecechil 
IBrinceshi dwand.... saseec-adeunnecueuetee 
Magdalen (total for group)............. 
Sli ppesanere as ccccorrene rao 


Bay of Fundy— 
GranGs Mama nen, joes cucncuit dew euocieu ns ee 
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Area 


sq. miles 


86 


The predominant geographical feature in Canada is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 


System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. 


The highest peak in Canada 


is Mount Logan in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, which rises 19,850 feet 


above sea level. 
in feet above mean sea level. 


7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory 


The highest elevations in all parts of the country are shown in Table 7 


Note.—Certain peaks, indicated by an asterisk (*), form part of the boundary between political divisions. 
Although their bases technically form part of both areas, they are listed only under one to avoid duplication. 
Elevations are given in feet above mean sea, level. 


Province and Height 


Newfoundland 


Long Range Mountains— 
Lewis Hills 
LEMOS ENLOLNG etek 2 cain Sete cc chow © nae ON 
Mount St, (Gregory. is...) Ga bles MO 
Gros Paté 


er 


Blue Hills of Couteau— 
IRSber SHOU bees os ah eeeias Warns «2 
Central Highlands— 
PRE UALODSALL Mere tute te Aute eah She ee EN 
PMR ZZO Dg LOSE LL se trccpton <p beueus ecu cota 
Torngat Mountains— 
Meee MOUNTAIN 07 ol ke von oe 
MVR OU tts 18.0 ODIs « sfesarcie adv a de. aan wy tera ane 
aN Ucby eT 0) ITS) 5 Ae eee cl a ERR 
MOM AROUFALORD iict daewk ah ciel ee RIS 
SHATU ZIT NLOUDUAIM : 6.6 0.010, der oi uomre we ee 
Blow Me Down Mountain................ 
Kaumajet Mountains— 
PPACMOTISGIVL TUG sec. nats, «eye ies, Smee ts nahs nia 
AR OTHELULI IE SA. malts are aos Sd Bee Oe wa k 


Elevation 


ft. 


2,672 
2,644 
2,251 
2,152 
2,128 


1, 900-1, 950 
1, 600-1, 650 


1, 822 
1,761 


5,160 
4,725 
4,550 
4,500 
3,930 
3, 880 


4,060 
3,390 


Province and Height 


Nova Scotia 


(Spot height—Cape Breton)................ 
Nuttby Mountain (Cobequid).............. 
Dalhousie Mountain (Cobequid)........... 
North Mountain (4 miles NE of West Bay 


Cr 


Quebec 


Appalachian Mountains— 
Mount Jacques-Cartier (Shickshocks).... 
Mount Richardson J. kexts kee eee ee 
Mount Albert— 
PA ertuN Onda bee ew hee bene. Sa 
MALL D Erb: SUC ior eid docks ieacecce see 
Mountogawne Hn Jace Oo. OSS ee. Pee 
Mégantic Mountain. isis ne 38 2, 


Elevation 


ft. 


1,747 
1,204 
1,115 


875 
675 


2,690 
1,490 


4,160 
3, 887 


3,554 
3,775 
3,700 
3,550 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—continued 


Province and Height 


Quebec—concluded 


Appalachian Mountains—concluded 
Mattawa Mountain?.>.... -<.0. 0 se eee 
Bayfield Mountain................ese008. 
Roundtop (Sutton Mountains)............ 
Hereford Mountain..............0.cce00e- 
Barn Mountain 20a... oc ccs tag eerlr 
Orford Mountain. .:..cisc cs1jcckeheie ee ee tne 
Pinnacle Mountain: <....5.. 00.22% cement me 


Shield— 


Mount Tremblant... j.cciwic oe cee. eee 
Mount Sainte-Anne..............0ee cc eees 
Mount SiriWilirid 4.22 400es fee eee 


Monteregian 


Hills— 


Saint-Hilaire Mountain................:.. 
Vamaska. Mountain. ...5.5:00 41 <<< u ole 
Rougemont/. 5: Sean eae cee 
Mount: Royals: sitvcunslclt Sostiaces sete 
Mount Saint-Grégoire.............200eeee 


Ontario 


Ogidaki Mountain..............ccceeeeeees 


Batchawana 


Mountalinsas- cas cecon feces 


Tip Top- Mountains coc0es ct. sitseentns cede oe 
Niagara Escarpment— 


Osler Bluff 


secre er er oecescs eer erece os eoeseooeee 


Blue: Mountains... oo.) caine cota doce eer 
Caledon Mountain..................200.. 


High Hill. 


eeoeeeereroe er eeeeooeses eos seas 


Mount=Nemoicriteee. oe ee 


Manitoba 


Porcupine Hillss.. cows ccs ea ce es ot eerste ase 
Duck Mountaint girs een. ccuiioeetee. feel. 
Riding: Mountaineer. we 6s xaos sce sisionee 


Saskatchewan 


Cypress Fills \ease¢iewsss too etree ea 
Wood Mountain,......5.0000ssccesrsceeeses 
Vermilion Hillstee ss. santo cere eee 


Alberta 


Rocky Mountains— 
*Mount‘Columbia =: 25 eae eee 


re 


Mount Temples... 2. 2... 3s eee 
Mount Kitchener......... 00005000040 cece 
*Mount yell. 2 << sac st Bice eee 
*Mount Hungabee.............0cceeeeeees 
Mount) Athabasca ....:2 8. chen. sce nieon 
*Mount' King Edwarda.....2.:.5..0.e ene 
Mount: Brazeattcccc cones cee ee ee eee 
*Mount! Victorias ...2 2. sstutehieecoeee ee 
*Snow WOME! osc pescn a seen See eee 


*MOUntMUEITOVsts lesen oe see ae oe 
SMounteAlexandrarve.«.ansc sco Lee ene: 
*Mount'Sir- Douglas... .0.5.. ee eee 

Mount: Woolley! atari: See ee 
*VunetterPeals... ooos06 were. nse nee 


For footnotes, see end of table. 


Province or Territory and Height 


Alberta—concluded 
ocky Mountains—concluded 


Mount EH ry atts..s.< 2s week wiccert ieee 
MountiGhown...5...ceciesis or meis seme mer 


Hiftel Peake. hoc occ aa eee eee erro 
Pinnacle Mountain... +2... .5+..5. see 
MountsRundlestoaiis eet eee 
une Lene SISters )o-4ccc gee ee ees ee 
Mount Hisenhowers1s.> ats. ears ay 
Mount dithe. Jae enesntn eae eee eee 


British Columbia 


Vancouver Island Ranges— 
Mount Albert Edward +. ccsec-srunee see 
Mount sArrowsinithiqsee. piece sere eee ee 

iCoast Mountains— 
Mount Waddington................. 

St. Elias Mountains— 

*Mount Fairweather............. Pea ee ety 

PT MOUNC TOOG es 5 cnc0 8 san tir 7 semper See er 

|Columbia Mountains— 


Monashee Mountains— 


MountiBesbies. esac ee + eee oe 
StOniny ELI tye hee eee or ee 


Selkirk Mountains— 


Mount Dawson.e8.. .curccroare sores 
AdamanteMountsinecs. to oc oe ane 
Grand Mountain.........5..:.......... 
Iconoclast Mountain.................... 
MountsRovers..2,curs: cee eee 
Rocky Mountains— 
MounteRobsonseen. sn ee ee ee 
Mount: Clemenceau:.....2. -c4- uae. net fg 
Mount: Goodsir? 9222( Sk O44... 2 eee 
IMOuntaSry Ce hohe B et selec 
Resplendent Mountain.................... 
MountiKing*\George. ss See cee eee ee 
Consolation Mountain...............5.... 


Whitehorn Mountains. e+e eee 
Motnt-Haberint. coe eee 


Mouné Mummery. se oe tree ee 
Mount: Varies ice sooo chien renee 
*Mount; ball... > Sccsvetnen tee ene 
Mount?Geilkie....... 1.88245 dee eee 
Bushi Moun tainiencas Accents amon! 
MountesirzAlexandets.. oe Geek 
Churchill "Peak a ee eee 
MountiStephent® Oye iiccece ceeheeee 
CathedraliMountain:<........- 5+ ae 
MountiGordon’.f fete ce eee 
‘Phe 'President:s% wc. son been Clee 
Odaray Mountain............... eee 
Motnt baussedatc..4s.34.e05-2 60 eee 
Mount! Burgess cacao orc eneeee oes 


Yukon Territory 


Mount Logan........... 


*Mount St. Elias........ teed eee eee 
King ‘Peale kc Gare bores crank eee 
Mount! Steeles <s4.ccthe crete par en 


+Mount Hubbardic<.eocc one oe eee 
Motint: Walsiie one foe tics eRe ete eee 
*Mount: Alverstone he n..cc 4 eee ene 


Elevation 


ft. 


11,026 
10,930 
10,700 
10, 420 
10,286 
10,101 
10,062 
9,838 
9,744 
9,030 
8,380 


6, 868 
5, 962 


13,260 


15,3003 
12,8603 


8,956 
5,300 


11,023 
10,980 
10,842 
10, 646 
10,546 


12,972 
12,001 
11,686 
11,507 
11,240 
11,226 
11,200 
11,160 
11,130 
11,051 
10,945 
10,918 
10,891 
10, 8652 
10, 843 
10,770 
10,740 
10,500 
10,495 
10, 464 
10,346 
10,297 
10,175 
10,035 
8, 473 


19, 850 
18,0084 
17,147 
17,130 
16,644 
15, 885 
15,7004 
15,0134 
14,780 
14,5004 
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7.—Principal Heights in each Province and Territory—concluded 


Territory and Height Elevation Territory and Height Elevation 
ft. ft. 
Yukon Territory—concluded Northwest Territories—concluded 
St. Elias Mountains—concluded Arctic Islands—concluded 
INFGATONUI £ CAK Os. ccthes sores ene 14,253 || Ellesmere—concluded 
Mount Augusta............. cece eee eens 14,100 Mount Townsend.......5....0sec80ceeees 7,2005 
OUD EG AISBINOGN << oic.0/c.6.<i0ts0(s, sinie «Sip 01000 > Stays 13,905 IMGHNG TORCTSY, fcsiccihec sa oehass ieee Soiscs 6, 5005 
Mount striekland® /.'s6 yee fe 13, 818 Mount! Wood 8. PM Fest. SoS. 5,9005 
Mount. Newtons, oo. 5 .)siioes seed serge it.) 13,811 Mount; Cheops rex «si risiys 43932 03 See shes « 5,2008 
PUBOUS ECOG Kear a ae ee are sista cg Six oust wis rele 13,760 || Devon— 
INOani Craig ty AARNE SASS ede 13,250 FoerWap rere ee Fee ee core el ke ca eeeet 6,190 
Badham: Mountain $263.53 35) cee qen’s Heels 12,625 || Mackenzie King— 
Mount Malaspina..........0.....eeeeeeees 12,150 Leffingwell Crags............20eeeeeeees 1,500 
Mount Seattle. oo. ore Lae 10,082 | Banks— 
¥ Durham. Heights .a:5) des eg eh s sce 2,213 
ictoria— 
Beer eee a erriveries Shaler Moun tains ay «psiidesic i asbidevlers 2,000 
Arctic Islands— Mount SQM DUG oon cisier sure ise 3. <repers «sic 1,700 
Baffin— Mainland— 
Penny Highland (Ice Cap)............. 8,200-8,500 |} Mount Sir James MacBrien............... 9,062 
NE OUI GSO St caer seta soto orgs sin os teat 5,8005] Franklin Mountains— 
Cockscomb Mountain.................. 5, 3005 Cap ‘Mountain iy. 6 LB 5,175 
Barnésidee Caps. .dsevsce meh} dsenl dees 3,700 MountiClarkosicay osad sees cunaite ees 4,798 
Knife Edge Mountain.................. 2,4935 Pointed Mountain...............--.-ceeee 4,610 
Ellesmere— Nahanni ‘Butte: 2.0 2 JON. ee. FES 4,579 
United States Range..........c.ceeeees 9,6005) Richardson Mountains— 
Commonwealth Mountain.............. 7,5005 Mount Goodenough...............s-006 3,219 
1 The summit of the Cypress Hills, with an elevation of 4,810 feet, is in Alberta. 2 Part of the Alberta- 
British Columbia boundary. 3 Part of the British Columbia—Alaska boundary. 4 Part of the Yukon- 
Alaska boundary. 5 Approximate. 
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Section 2.—Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada* 


The bedrock foundation of Canada and its adjacent continental shelves seem rigid 
and unchanging to human eyes, yet, in terms of geological time, these rocks and their 
contained mineral wealth represent only a momentary stage in the evolution of the Con- 
tinent, an evolution which began more than 4,000,000,000 years ago. Geological] study of 
most of the present land surface of Canada has shown that at various periods and in various 
regions dark molten rocks rose from great depths, volcanoes erupted on the ancient land 
and sea floors, thick sequences of sediments accumulated, granites were either intruded 
as molten magma or derived from earlier rocks during intense folding and mountain building, 
erosion wore down or subdued the older mountain chains, shallow seas repeatedly en- 
croached on and receded from the Continent of today, continental glaciers covered most of 
Canada and, as part of these geological processes, valuable minerals and fossil fuels became 
concentrated under exceptionally favourable conditions. These interrelated geological 
processes have produced the buried crust and the present face of Canada. They control 
the distribution of its economic mineral deposits, its physiography and, in large part, its 
present and potential land use. 


To introduce some relatively simple concepts, let us go back in geological time and 
select a few examples in which erosion of Jand, deposition of the resulting detritus, and a 
series of favourable circumstances have concentrated valuable minerals for man’s use. 
Geological processes are best understood when they can be observed in action at the earth’s 
surface or in relatively shallow lakes or oceans. Modern Atlantic waves, pounding on ex- 
posed cliffs of the Maritime Provinces, greatly accelerate the rate of erosion. Fallen blocks 
are rounded and abraded on the cobble beaches, while waves and currents sweep the sand 
and rock flour along the coast to sandy beaches or spits, or carry them seaward to add to 
the slowly growing sedimentary beds of the continental shelf. This natural erosion and 


* Prepared by W. D. McCartney with Grenville and Interior Plains sections from an earlier report by A. H. 
g and revision of Cordilleran section by D. J. T. Carson, Geological Survey of Canada. 
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milling action also releases valuable minerals from their enclosing rock. In almost all cases, 
these valuable minerals are dispersed or only slightly concentrated but, given a rare com- 
bination of favourable erosional and current conditions, and because of the relatively high 
density and physical and chemical stability of some valuable minerals, they may lag 
behind their lighter fellows of equal size and become concentrated as placer deposits of 
commercial value. Gold has been recovered in modest quantities from the beach sands of 
Cunard Cove, Nova Scotia, and is still being freed from the nearby cliffs. More commonly, 
placer deposits result from the erosion of inland areas and subsequent river transport. The 
famous gold placer deposits of the Yukon were formed in river channels more than 1,000,000 
years ago, at a time when mastodons and sabre-toothed tigers roamed the area. In Nova 
Scotia, at Gay’s River, gold was similarly but less efficiently concentrated in coarse gravels 
about 350,000,000 years ago, at a time when giant reptiles were the dominant form of life 
on earth. These gravels were subsequently covered by thousands of feet of sands and muds, 
washed from the newly formed Appalachian Mountains. 


The probable history of the vast uranium deposits of Elliot Lake, Ontario, even though 
it began more than 1,600,000,000 years ago, has been deciphered by geologists. Geological 
studies on the surface, underground and in the laboratory indicate that a granitic land 
mass of modest relief lay to the north of the present Elliot Lake district. Over an extended 
stable period, these rocks were deeply weathered and all but the most chemically inert 
minerals such as quartz were broken down to clay and disintegrated materials. At the 
beginning of Aphebian time, uplift or tilting of this weathered land occurred and mechanical, 
rather than chemical, erosion became dominant. Rivers swept the rotted upper layers of 
decomposed rock to the southeast. Quartz pebbles moved along and became rounded in 
the river channels and, because they were the largest remaining materials, formed blankets 
of gravel, and filled channels as the gradient and current of the rivers decreased. At the 
same localities, fine-grained sands and clays continued to be swept seaward. However, 
even small grains of abnormally heavy minerals such as uraninite, zircon and monazite, 
which had also resisted earlier chemical decomposition, could not be carried so readily by 
the waning currents and came to rest in the spaces between the rounded pebbles of quartz. 
Following this first flushing of the deeply weathered land mass, erosion and transport 
continued and many thousands of feet of Huronian sediments buried the uranium-rich 
quartz gravels. Subsequent lithification, folding, mineralogical changes, and further 
intervals of erosion during 1,500,000,000 years produced folded, uraniferous quartz con- 
glomerates which lie below and locally intersect the present earth surface. These exposed 
rocks were used to prepare the geological map of the district published by the Geological 
Survey of Canada in 1925. In 1952, after the uranium content of these conglomerates 
had been deduced by exploration geologists, this geological map proved invaluable because 
it outlined the sinuous distribution of the potential ore-bearing formations and accelerated 
the development of this large mining camp. 


The above examples outline only one set of many dynamic geological processes. 
Geological maps and knowledge of such things as ancient geography, direction of flow of 
ancient rivers, and the character and degree of weathering of ancient land masses should 
be known if intelligent evaluation is to be made of the long-range mineral potential of the 
nation for undiscovered placer deposits of the above types. Apart from uranium, most 
mineral production comes from a wide variety of other types of deposit. Some, such as 
asbestos, are formed by alteration of particular rocks of high iron and magnesium content. 
In other cases, under favourable conditions, major parts of the rock itself can be mined or 
quarried. Examples include limestone, nepheline syenite, rock salt, gypsum and potash. 
Space does not permit an attempt here to point out the interrelation of mineral deposits 
to their geological setting and, in many cases, much remains to be learned about the origin 
of many types of base and precious metal ores. However, ore deposits are not randomly 
distributed ‘freaks’, but comprise rare concentrations of materials formed under particularly 
favourable geological conditions during the building of the Continent. Efficient explora- 
tion by mining companies and evaluation of the mineral potential of the nation depend on 
geological information and knowledge, augmented by geophysical and geochemical tech- 
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niques. By 1966, geological maps had been published covering about 75 p.c. of Canada’s 
land surface, and geophysical maps showing variations in magnetic intensity caused by 
various types of rocks had been published by federal and provincial agencies covering 
38 p.c. of the country as well as parts of the continental shelf. (See also pp. 32-33.) 


The primary geological subdivisions of Canada are outlined in the following sections. 
The Canadian Shield forms the ancient nucleus of the Continent. As well as comprising 
the vast areas exposed in Central and Northern Canada, the Shield extends beneath the 
veneer of younger marine sediments exposed at the present surface in the Hudson Bay 
region, some Arctic islands, the St. Lawrence Lowlands and the Interior Plains. West of 
the Interior Plains, and north and southeast of the Canadian Shield, deep, elongate troughs 
(geosynclines) developed. These geosynclines received sediments and volcanics which, 
by folding, were converted into the mountain belts of the Cordilleran, Innuitian and 
Appalachian regions. 


The Canadian Shield.—Precambrian evolution of the present Canadian Shield 
. extended over more than five sixths of known geological time. During this immense 
interval, many cycles of volcanism, sedimentation, intrusion, metamorphism, mountain 
building, erosion and ore formation have been completed. The complexities of this history 
have become better understood as the rate of geological reconnaissance mapping, with the 
support of helicopters since 1952, has increased and as absolute ages of minerals have 
been determined by isotopic ratios from about 1,500 well-distributed samples of the Cana- 
dian Shield. Many of the absolute ages represent the ages of four main orogenic periods, 
as indicated on the geological time chart facing p. 20. The facing map shows the eight 
structural provinces currently recognized in the Shield. Hach structural province is defined 
by the equivalent isotopic ages of their terminal orogenies as well as being characterized by 
variations in rock types, degree of metamorphism, and dominant types of ore deposits. 
Following ore or more major orogenies in a region, that portion involved was stabilized, 
and relatively undeformed younger Precambrian erosion products were deposited to form 
basins of cratonic cover rocks, most of which are shown on the map of the Shield. These 
relatively undeformed late Precambrian basins and remnants of early Paleozoic sediments 
show that the Canadian Shield has been remarkably stable since late Precambrian time, 
subject only to encroachment of younger seas and varying degrees of uplift. 


Pleistocene glaciation, with scouring of bedrock and deposition of clastic materials, 
has profoundly affected the present drainage and physiography of the region. 


The rocks of the Superior and of the far smaller Slave and Eastern Nain structural 
provinces were intruded by granites and folded during the Kenoran orogeny about 
2,500,000,000 years ago. The Superior province now comprises a succession of folded 
belts of volcanic and sedimentary rocks trending east-west, separated by considerably 
larger areas of granite gneiss and granitic rocks. The elongate remnants of folded green- 
stone belts within the granitic terrane are up to 300 miles in length. Parts of these folded 
belts are dominantly sedimentary greywackes and slates which include iron-formations 
but are not known to contain major sulphide ore deposits. Other parts comprise domin- 
antly mafic, somewhat altered volcanics (greenstones), lesser but economically significant 
rhyolitic volcanics, various types of economic and non-economic iron-formations which are 
being mined at four or more localities, some greywacke, slate and graphitic slate and, 
in association with these rock types, massive pyritic ore deposits containing zinc, 
copper, silver and gold. Deposits of this type at Noranda, Timmins, Manitouwadge, 
Matagami and Chibougamau rank among the large base-metal deposits of the world. 
Famous gold-quartz vein deposits are mined in the greenstone belts at Timmins, Kirkland 
Lake and Noranda-Val d’Or areas. In the Slave province, structural trends are more 
irregular than in the Superior province, but the important gold veins of the Yellowknife 
district and gold deposits being evaluated south of Bathurst Inlet also lie in volcanic belts. 
Deposits associated with pegmatites of the late stages of Kenoran granites contain lithium, 
molybdenum, beryllium and caesium. 
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Following the Kenoran orogeny in the Superior province, thick sedimentary beds of 
Proterozoic age were derived from the erosion of the deformed Archzean rocks in the region 
north of Lake Huron, and basal conglomerates of the Huronian beds at Elliot Lake contain 
about one third of the reported uranium reserves of the world. Even younger undeformed 
beds and diabase sills about 100 miles northeast of Lake Huron form cratonic cover 
rocks about 2,100,000,000 years old and contain the famous silver-cobalt veins of the 
Cobalt mining camp. In the same general region, the noritic intrusions near Sudbury 
were later emplaced during the Hudsonian orogeny to yield the world-renowned nickel- 
copper-platinum deposits of the Sudbury basin. As a result of these geological processes 
of many types and of varied Precambrian age, a belt about 150 miles wide extends north- 
east from Lake Huron and lies to the northwest of the Grenville province. This belt has 
produced a great proportion of Canada’s gold and base-metal production to date. 


The Churchill province is exposed as a giant arc underlying northern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan, much of the Northwest Territories, the northern tip of Quebec and the 
Labrador Trough. The rocks of the Churchill province and the much smaller Bear and 
Southern provinces were folded, metamorphosed to various degrees, and intruded by 
granitic rocks during the Hudsonian orogeny about 1,700,000,000 years ago. The general 
rock types of these provinces are similar to those of the Superior province. In the south- 
western Churchill province in northern Manitoba, major nickel deposits with lesser copper 
are being mined from both gneisses and from metamorphosed mafic intrusions which 
lie adjacent to the boundary of the Superior province. Nickel-copper ore is also mined from 
contorted gneisses at Lynn Lake, and numerous massive sulphide base-metal deposits in 
greenstones have been exploited in the Flin Flon district. Farther north, beginning on the 
north shore of Lake Athabasca at the Beaverlodge uranium camp, a belt of greenstones, 
sediments and their metamorphosed equivalents extend northeastward to Hudson Bay. 
Rankin Inlet, near which nickel was formerly mined, lies at the eastern exposed end of this 
imperfectly known belt. Relatively inaccessible belts such as this, although seemingly 
favourable for ore deposits, have not been prospected nearly as intensively as similar 
geological environments in more populated areas. Most of Baffin Island is underlain by 
contorted rocks of the Churchill province. Of particular interest is the recent discovery 
and serious evaluation of an exceptionally high-grade iron deposit in northwestern Baffin 
Island. Of geological interest are intricately folded formations of marble in southern 
Baffin Island, a rock type generally uncommon in the pre-Grenville portions of the Canadian 
Shield. A greenstone belt in the Churchill province containing nickel and asbestos occur- 
rences of potential economic interest lies at the northern tip of Quebec and extends easterly 
from Cape Smith, Hudson Bay. Of major importance is the extension of the Churchill 
province as the Labrador Trough south from Ungava Bay to its merging and metamorphic 
involvement with the Grenville province. Rocks of the Labrador Trough adjacent to and 
east of the older Superior province are not significantly metamorphosed but are converted 
to schists and gneisses farther to the east. The relatively unmetamorphosed western belt 
comprises slate, quartzite, dolomite and cherty iron-formation, with mafic volcanics 
abundant farther to the east. In many parts of the western trough, iron-formation has 
been closely folded and much of the silica removed. These enriched portions, together 
with their metamorphosed equivalents which extend into the Grenville province, now 
provide the bulk of Canada’s iron ore production. 


A large part of the Shield, extending from Georgian Bay to the Strait of Belle Isle, 
has long been recognized as forming a distinct segment called the “Grenville”. It was 
named after the Grenville series, characterized by crystalline limestone, impure limy 
strata, and large areas of sedimentary gneisses in various stages of alteration to granite. 
The eastern part of the province contains large igneous intrusions of anorthosite. The age 
relations between Grenville strata and those of the neighbouring Superior province are 
puzzling. Near Sudbury, as well as at the south end of the Labrador Trough, beds can 
be traced across the boundary into more metamorphosed rocks of Grenville type. It is 
believed, therefore, that the distinctive features of the Grenville may be related more to the 
time and degree of metamorphism than to distinctions in the original age of deposition of 
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strata. The Grenville province contains an unusually large variety of mineral occurrences 
but has not been as important a producer as the Superior. Several fairly large deposits 
are mined, including those of nepheline syenite near Peterborough, iron of the magnetite 
variety at Bristol and Marmora, zinc and lead in the Ottawa Valley and iron and titanium 
-near Havre St. Pierre. Large iron deposits are in production at the southern extension 
of the Labrador Trough. 


The areas of undeformed Precambrian cratonic cover rocks shown on the map facing 
p. 21 represent dominantly clastic detritus washed into basins from the consolidated, near- 
by, older rocks. At times, marine incursions into these basins led to deposition of limestone 
and dolomite, and volcanics were deposited in others. Copper deposits similar to those of 
the Keweenan Peninsula of Michigan, copper-uranium-vanadium in sandstones, and base 
metals in some of the limestones of the cover rocks could be present in this geological 
environment but economic deposits of this type have not yet been discovered. 


The Appalachian Region.—This region comprises the Maritime Provinces and 
southeastern Quebec and is the northern continuation of a long belt of folded strata ex- 
tending along the eastern side of the United States. It is on the site of a long, linear trough 
or geosyncline that existed mainly in Paleozoic time in which great thicknesses of sedimen- 
tary and volcanic strata were laid down. The northwestern boundary of the region lies 
adjacent to the Canadian Shield and to the St. Lawrence Lowlands. The strata in the 
Appalachians have been folded and faulted along axes that strike northeasterly except for 
local regions such as the Gaspe Peninsula where strikes swing to the east. Thus, strata of 
different kinds and ages and some belts of intrusive rocks normally form northeasterly- 
trending bands, many of which are responsible for development and orientation of penin- 
sulas, bays and ridges of the region. Two principal periods of orogeny called the Taconic 
and the Acadian have been recognized. The Taconic occurred near the close of Ordovician 
time and the Acadian about Middle Devonian time. In Canada the Taconic disturbances 
were fairly widespread, the Acadian were more so, affecting areas that were previously 
affected by the Taconic as well as areas that were not, and the Appalachian orogeny, which 
was a major feature in parts of the United States, was of minor and local importance. 


Metamorphosed Precambrian rocks of Grenville type are exposed to form the Long 
Range of western Newfoundland and small areas in Cape Breton and New Brunswick. 
On the east flank of the Appalachian geosyncline, as exposed in southeast Newfoundland, 
younger Precambrian volcanics and sediments are relatively unaltered and were intruded 
by small granite bodies 580,000,000 years ago. Although Precambrian rocks probably 
underlie much of the central Appalachians, they are buried beneath the thick Palxozoic 
sequence. Pyrophylite in southeast Newfoundland is the only product being mined from 
Precambrian rocks in the Canadian Appalachians. 


Cambrian slates, minor limestones and local areas of volcanics lie above and adjacent 
to Precambrian rocks. Massive sulphide deposits in schists derived from Cambrian 
volcanics in southern Cape Breton and southeast Quebec were formerly mined. The 
overlying Ordovician beds were formed at the early stage of development of the Appala- 
chian geosyncline. From west to east, and depending on their position in the geosyncline, 
the thick Ordovician sections comprise limestone and/or slate in western Newfoundland 
and adjacent to the St. Lawrence Lowlands in southeast Quebec. Mineral occurrences of 
zinc and lead-zinc are currently being evaluated in dolomitic limestones. Of major 
economic importance are Ordovician submarine volcanic rocks and their metamorphic 
equivalents in north-central Newfoundland, the Bathurst district of northern New 
Brunswick, and the Eastern Townships of southeast Quebec. These rocks are the hosts 
for all the massive, pyritic base-metal deposits being mined and developed in the Canadian 
Appalachians. In particular, the Bathurst mining camp and its new smelter complex 
promises to be a major factor in the economy of the region for many years, and the Buchans 
mine in central Newfoundland has produced since 1928 from orebodies which contained 
more than 15,000,000 tons of ore. East of this Ordovician volcanic belt, thick deposits of 
slates and sandstones were formed at the same time as the mineral-bearing volcanics were 
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being deposited. Mineral deposits formed during sedimentation include the Wabana 
iron mine in southeast Newfoundland which terminated operations early in 1966 after 
about 70 years of continuous production. Some 490,000,000 years ago, molten ultra- 
mafic rocks rose from great depths and were emplaced as thin, tabular bodies mainly in 
the volcanic Ordovician areas. Subsequent alteration of parts of these folded, elongate 
bodies has produced the giant asbestos deposits of the Eastern Townships of Quebec, and 
one deposit being mined in northeast Newfoundland. Occurrences of nickel or chromite 
associated with the ultramafics seem of limited economic promise to date, although minor 
production has been attained. Silurian strata are rather similar to Ordovician rocks but 
are not known to contain large mineral deposits. Unlike the Ordovician submarine 
volcanics, some or most of the Silurian volcanics were formed on land. ‘This may be one 
factor in the marked difference in known ore content of the two volcanic assemblages. 


In Devonian time, granite batholiths were emplaced in the Maritime Provinces, and 
smaller stocks of the same age were intruded in Gaspe and southeastern Quebec. At this 
time, older beds were folded and metamorphosed to varying degrees, particularly near the 
margins of the granites. An important deposit currently being mined and supporting its 
smelter at Murdochville in central Gaspe will provide several tens of millions of tons of 
low-grade copper ore from altered limy slates above one buried granitic stock of Devonian 
age. Other similar deposits are being actively explored in the district. In Ordovician 
sediments near granites of Nova Scotia, scores of gold-bearing quartz veins were mined 
from 1862 to 1957 but the individual veins are not likely to be workable under present 
conditions. Fluorite in veins within Devonian granitic rocks at St. Lawrence, Newfound- 
land, have been mined since 1933 and currently yield all of Canada’s production. Tungsten 
and molybdenum deposits associated with granites in central New Brunswick, southeast 
Quebec and southern Newfoundland are re-appraised periodically but have not been 
mined. 

Following the folding and granite intrusion that formed the Appalachian Mountains, 
adjacent basins were rapidly filled with coarse and progressively finer-grained detritus 
eroded from the adjacent mountains. Some areas included marine beds, such as the 
petroliferous Albert shales of eastern New Brunswick which yield oil and gas. Other 
areas were the sites of rhyolitic volcanism early in Mississippian time, and rocks of one 
such centre in southern New Brunswick contain a deposit of tin, lead, zinc and molyb- 
denum, which has been extensively investigated. After initial infilling of basins, shallow 
Mississippian seas encroached on the valleys and deposited limestones. Where evaporation 
exceeded the rate of saltwater inflow to these marine basins, evaporites were precipitated 
to form commercial deposits of rock salt and gypsum, and known occurrences of potash 
minerals. Native sulphur in unknown quantity is associated with evaporites in central 
Nova Scotia. <A large deposit of barite with associated lead-zinc-silver ore is mined from 
replaced Windsor rocks at Walton, Nova Scotia, and many rather similar occurrences are 
known elsewhere in Windsor limestones. Many thousands of feet of clastic sediments 
were deposited after the Windsor seas retreated. These beds of Pennsylvanian age 
contain the commercial coal measures of Nova Scotia. In Triassic time, outpourings of 
basalt, particularly preserved adjacent to and below the Bay of Fundy, terminated rock- 
forming processes in the Appalachians. Subsequent erosion has yielded the present, 
fairly subdued topography of this former mountain chain. 


The Cordilleran Region.—The Cordillera of Western Canada consists of three 
parallel northwest-trending geological and topographical systems. The Eastern System 
of western Alberta, eastern British Columbia, eastern Yukon, and western Northwest 
Territories includes the Rocky, Richardson, Franklin and Mackenzie Mountains and 
foothills, and several intervening plateaux. Comprising the Western System are the Coast 
Mountains along the west mainland of British Columbia, the St. Elias Mountains in south- 
west Yukon, the Queen Charlotte Islands and Vancouver Island. The Interior System 
lies between the Eastern and Western Systems. It contains the plateaux, plains and sub- 
dued mountain ranges of the interior of British Columbia and Yukon Territory. 
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Unmetamorphosed Precambrian to Cretaceous sedimentary strata form most of the 
Eastern System. These sedimentary strata, which have been uplifted several thousand 
feet by fault movements, are well exposed in the Rocky Mountains. The Interior System 
is composed largely of metamorphic, sedimentary and volcanic rocks of Precambrian to 
’ Mesozoic ages, which are intruded by numerous, generally unconnected, granitic stocks and 
batholiths. In places, these rocks are overlain by great thicknesses of Cretaceous and 
Tertiary volcanic and sedimentary strata. Flat-lying Tertiary basalt flows form many 
of the plateaux. In the Western System, the rugged Coast Range consists of almost 
continuous exposures of steeply eroded granitic rocks of Mesozoic and Tertiary ages flanked 
on both sides by late Palseozoic and Mesozoic volcanic rocks and by basins of Cretaceous 
and Tertiary sedimentary rocks. 


During late Precambrian times, beds of quartzite, argillite, dolomite and other sedi- 
mentary rocks now comprising the Purcell and Windermere beds were deposited in the 
eastern Cordilleran geosyncline, a vast shallow sea that extended from south of the present 
Canada-—United States border to the Arctic Ocean. From Cambrian until mid-Devonian 
time, sedimentary strata consisting of shale, quartzite and limestone continued to be 
deposited in the area which now forms the Eastern and Interior Systems. In southeastern 
British Columbia, the world-famous Sullivan zinc-lead orebody lies in Purcell beds and is 
thought to have formed during late Precambrian time. 


Beginning in the mid-Devonian and lasting until early Jurassic, the Western System 
and most of the Interior System consisted of a deep oceanic trough in which accumulated 
submarine basalts and fine argillaceous and cherty sediments such as those of the Permo- 
Carboniferous Cache Creek Series and the Triassic Takla Series. Meanwhile, sedimentary 
strata were forming in the more shallow waters of the Eastern System, east of the present 
Rocky Mountain Trench. Thus, in the Rocky Mountains, Paleozoic limestones, dolomite, 
quartzite and shale are overlain in many places by similar Mesozoic rocks. 


The first large granitic bodies were intruded into rocks of the Interior and Western 
Systems during early Jurassic time. They were composed mainly of granodiorite and 
quartz diorite, but ranged in composition from gabbro to granite. These intrusions were 
accompanied by folding, faulting and metamorphism. Although this orogeny may have 
been most intense during late Jurassic to early Cretaceous time, intrusion continued until 
early Tertiary time. Many mines in the Cordillera are related to Mesozoic and Tertiary 
intrusions. Uplift of the rocks during these processes created mountain chains and, by 
early Cretaceous time, rhyolites, andesites, basalts and sediments were being deposited in 
inter-mountain basins largely separated by the uplifted areas. Erosion of the mountains 
followed and, in late Cretaceous time, sandstones, conglomerate, shale and extensive beds 
of coal accumulated in large isolated basins such as that now occupied by the Nanaimo 
Series on Vancouver Island. Gradual uplift continued so that by Tertiary time the basins 
were very local and entirely continental. Sandstones and other sediments derived from 
elevated areas continued to be deposited in the low-lying valleys. 


Uplift and mountain-building in the Eastern System was delayed until the Laramide 
Orogeny in early Tertiary time. Unlike the earlier orogenies to the west, no significant 
granitic bodies were intruded in the Eastern System. In many parts of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, Precambrian and Paleozoic strata were thrust several miles to the east along low-angle 
westward-dipping fault planes. Thus, these transported older rocks commonly came to 
rest above younger beds. At the same time and again in late Tertiary time, the eroded 
Western and Interior System rocks, as well as those of the Eastern System, were again 
uplifted. Erosion, including glacial scouring, which in places has continued to the present 
day, formed deep valleys in the elevated rocks and has produced the present configuration 
of the Coast Range, the Rockies and the intervening mountain chains. 

In the Interior System, much lava was deposited on the plateaux at various times 
during the Tertiary Period, mainly in or about Miocene time. The lavas are chiefly 
basaltic and apparently welled from long fractures rather than from individual volcanoes. 


Sandstone, shale and volcanic ash were deposited in local freshwater basins in the same 
belt. : 
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In latest Tertiary and Pleistocene times, some uplift and minor volcanic deposition 
occurred in the Western and Interior Systems. Very recent, post-glacial volcanic activity 
is represented by several well-preserved cinder cones in north, southwest and central 
British Columbia. 


Glaciation, as in other parts of Canada, was widespread in the Cordillera during the 
Pleistocene Epoch, and glaciers persist today in many mountain systems, chiefly in the 
St. Elias and Coast Mountains and the Columbia Ice Field in the Rockies. A large part 
of the Yukon Territory, however, escaped Pleistocene glaciation because the high St. Elias 
Mountains barred moisture-laden winds from the Pacific to such an extent that ice did not 
accumulate in parts of the interior, despite the depressed temperatures of the time. This 
lack of glaciation was largely responsible for the preservation of the Klondike placer gold 
deposits. 


The Cordilleran region has long been an important producer of economic minerals. 
Coal mining thrived over 100 years ago at Nanaimo on Vancouver Island and the gold 
rushes to the Klondike and Cariboo—Fraser Rivers regions resulted in the economic develop- 
ment of the Yukon and the interior of British Columbia. Present mineral production for 
the Cordillera is approximately one tenth of the Canadian total. 


All parts of the Western and Interior Systems, except those covered by Tertiary 
plateau lavas and sediments, are favourable for the occurrence of metals. Metal occur- 
rences are very minor in the Eastern System but appreciable amounts of oil and natural 
gas are found, mainly in the foothills. 


Many of the metallic mineral deposits are related to granitic intrusions of the Jurassic 
to Tertiary intrusive cycle but others may have been present before the cycle and some 
were probably metamorphosed by the intrusions. Copper, gold, molybdenum and iron 
are the main metals produced in the Western System and western portions of the Interior 
System, whereas lead, zinc and silver are most important in the eastern parts of the Interior 
System. The ores in general are complex and a single mine may supply gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zinc. 


The lead-zinc-silver mines of the eastern part of the Interior System in the Kootenay 
and Slocan districts of southeast British Columbia occur in Precambrian and lower Paleozoic 
sedimentary rocks. The Precambrian Sullivan orebody of the Kootenay district is one of 
the largest lead-zinc-silver deposits in the world. Another large producing area is at Mayo 
in the Yukon Territory. Cadmium, antimony and bismuth are recovered from many of 
the lead-zinc-silver ores. 


Most copper ores of the region are large low-grade sulphide deposits related to Mesozoic 
or Tertiary granitic bodies. These include the Bethlehem deposits at Highland Valley, 
British Columbia, the Britannia mine near Vancouver, and several deposits that will soon 
be mined in the Smithers, Stewart and Stikine areas of the northern part of the province. 
Many of these mines contain recoverable molybdenum. High-grade skarn copper deposits 
occur at Merritt in the interior of British Columbia and on Vancouver Island. 


Owing to intense mineral exploration in recent years, British Columbia has become a 
major producer of molybdenum. Large deposits at Endako and a smaller high-grade 
deposit at Boss Mountain are at present being mined. They are related to Mesozoic 
batholiths. Other promising large deposits are undergoing exploration or development. 


The gold-quartz veins of British Columbia appear to have been derived from Mesozoic 
and Tertiary batholiths. Only two deposits of this type are at present being mined and 
most gold produced in the Cordillera is derived as a by-product of copper, iron and lead- 
zinc mining. ‘The rich placer deposits that sparked the beginning of the mining industry 
in the Cordillera are of minor modern importance. 

Iron deposits containing magnetite are being mined on Vancouver Island, the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and Texada Island. They occur in skarn zones along the contacts 
between granitic intrusions and Triassic limestone. Precambrian sedimentary iron 
deposits in the Yukon Territory may be developed in the future. 
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Mercury was mined mainly at Pinchi Lake, British Columbia, during World War II. 
These occurrences are now being re-evaluated. Nickel is mined near Hope in British 
Columbia and tungsten is recovered from a deposit in the Northwest Territories adjacent 
to the Yukon Territory. High-grade, long-fibre asbestos is extracted from a peridotite 
body at Cassiar in northern British Columbia. 


Coal beds in Lower and Upper Cretaceous and Tertiary sedimentary basins are found 
in many locations throughout the Cordillera. Past production was much greater than at 
present but the possibility of increased demand for coal may reactivate several mines. 
The main producing areas include Comox on Vancouver Island, Crowsnest coalfield in 
southwest British Columbia and Alberta, and Luscar in the Alberta foothills. 


Although most of the oil and gas fields of Alberta and British Columbia are east of the 
Cordillera in the Interior Plains of Alberta, several large fields are found in the foothills. 
The important Turner Valley field, which was discovered in 1913 and has produced since 
1936, contains large oil and gas reserves in a faulted anticline in Mississippian strata. 
Oil is found in Devonian reef limestone at Norman Wells in the Northwest Territories. 
- Sulphur is an important by-product of many fields containing natural gas. 


Innuitian Region.—North of the Arctic Plains and Plateaux, where Paleozoic 
limestones rest on Precambrian generally-stable crystalline rocks, deep crustal depressions 
were initiated in late Proterozoic time and received thick deposits of carbonates and shales 
(miogeosynclinal type) and, in northern Ellesmere Island, volcanics and greywackes 
(eugeosynclinal type). In the southern basins, Proterozoic sediments are mainly carbon- 
ates and coarse to fine clastic sediments. Overlying these conformably are thick layers of 
lower Paleeozoic carbonates which are thicker and include more abundant dark shales to 
the north. Middle Ordovician gypsum beds extend in places across the southern basins. 
Carbonates are admixed with muds and sands in parts of the Upper Silurian to Middle 
Devonian beds, and the influx of these clastic materials probably reflects relatively minor 
orogenies and periodic uplifts such as the Boothia Arch in the region. Folding of the 
eugeosynclinal volcanics of northern Ellesmere Island produced land areas from which 
sands were swept southward to form Upper Devonian non-marine sandstones in the 
miogeosynclinal basins. The total assemblage of sediments is more than 35,000 feet thick 
in some districts. The dominant folding of the Franklinian geosyncline, called the 
Ellesmerian orogeny, occurred near the close of Upper Devonian time. With the exception 
of the Cornwallis fold belt discussed below, the resulting folds of the Innuitian Region 
trend southwesterly from northern Ellesmere Island and swing westerly through the Parry 
Islands. The Cornwallis fold belt interrupts this trend at right angles because it lies along 
a buried north-trending prong of Precambrian rocks, which extend from exposures of the 
Boothia Peninsula. This elongate Precambrian basement rose periodically at least six 
times to produce north-trending faults and folds in the overlying Paleozoic beds of the 
Cornwallis fold belt, whereas the Franklinian geosyncline was deformed by somewhat 
younger and more widespread compressional crustal forces. 


Following the Ellesmerian orogeny, a vast area including the present Sverdrup 
Islands and much of western Ellesmere Island was depressed to form the site of deposition 
of a composite thickness of 60,000 feet of Pennsylvanian to Tertiary volcanics, shales, 
sandstones, some gypsum and, in the upper part, a thick assemblage of non-marine clastic 
sediments. The rocks of this Sverdrup Basin were deformed about the end of the 
Mesozoic Era by the Laramide orogeny. Late Paleozoic gypsum beds, which tend to 
flow under high pressure, were forced upward to intrude overlying Mesozoic beds. 
Gypsum diapiric domes later penetrated Tertiary beds. No salt or potash-bearing minerals 
are as yet known to be associated with the gypsum, although a few minor occurrences of 
native sulphur have been found. A zinc-lead deposit being evaluated in limestone or 
dolomite on Little Cornwallis Island is unique in Canada, because much of the zinc occurs 
as the carbonate smithsonite, rather than sphalerite, the usual sulphide. Coal is widely 
distributed in the Innuitian Region, particularly in Upper Devonian beds of the Franklin 
miogeosyncline and in three formations within the Sverdrup Basin. As in the case of the 
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Arctic Lowlands and Plateaux, geological conditions are favourable for commercial petro- 
leum accumulation but serious exploration guided by known regional geology has only 
recently begun in this vast area. Lead and zinc deposits in dolomitic, reefoid limestones 
might be expected on geological grounds. Regions in which reefoid dolomites lie near 
boundaries of calcareous rocks where they change to dark shales of the same age might be 
most favourable, according to some genetic hypotheses. Massive, pyritic base-metal 
sulphide deposits would probably be most likely to lie within volcanics in the northern, 
eugeosynclinal belt of the Franklinian geosyncline. 


Arctic Lowlands and Plateaux.—These geological and physiographic divisions lie 
in large basins separated by arches and belts of exposed Precambrian crystalline rocks. 
Gently inclined or flat sediments underlying the basins tend to be thin sandstones and 
limestones near the basal contact with metamorphosed Precambrian rocks but limestones 
and dolomites of Middle Ordovician to Early Devonian age are the principal rock types 
and at some localities are estimated to be up to 18,000 feet thick. Shales, sandstones 
and restricted areas of conglomerates of Middle Devonian to Late Devonian age are nor- 
mally the youngest rocks preserved. . 


Reefoid, vuggy dolomites of Middle Ordovician to. Middle Silurian age commonly 
contain bituminous residues in surface exposures, structural and stratigraphic traps are 
probably present, and thick sections of potential source beds of petroleum and gas are 
known. Active oil seepages have not been reported. Petroleum exploration, aided by 
prior geological knowledge and published maps, began during the mid-1950s. 


Beds of gypsum admixed with some shale up to 970 feet thick are exposed in many 
localities in Middle Ordovician beds. If more soluble evaporite minerals such as rock 
salt and potash-bearing minerals had been formed with gypsum, they would be leached 
from surface outcrops, but could be disclosed in future drilling. Piercement domes of 
gypsum, locally with occurrences of native sulphur, are found in the Sverdrup Basin. Coal 
is rare here, although abundant in the Innuitian Region. 


Arctic Coastal Plain.—This plain comprises late Tertiary or Pleistocene sand and 
gravels, which dip gently seaward along the northern exposed border of the Innuitian 
Region. The very young beds cover the extensions of eroded fold belts and the Sverdrup 
Basin. Although of minor land extent, they or their equivalents probably extend far out 
on the Arctic continental shelf. 


The Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by undisturbed or gently 
flexed or tilted sedimentary strata, which overlap the western border of the Canadian 
Shield and merge with the eastern foothills of the Cordilleran region. The Shield slopes 
at a rate of 15 feet per mile under the Great Plains, in the western part of which the over- 
lying strata reach a thickness of 10,000 feet. The older overlying beds have been bevelled 
by erosion along the border of the Shield, exposing in central Manitoba marine beds of 
limestone, sandstone and shale of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian ages. Farther north 
the exposed Paleozoic strata are mainly Devonian. The Paleozoic formations are over- 
lain by early Mesozoic strata of marine origin and these by both marine and freshwater 
Cretaceous formations, which are the uppermost strata in much of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In places, however, as at Turtle Mountain in Manitoba and the Cypress Hills 
in Saskatchewan, these are overlain by remnants of early Tertiary formations. 


The rich soils of the Great Plains, particularly in the Manitoba Plain, were derived 
from the weathering of the underlying strata and the unconsolidated deposits resulting 
from glaciation. Most of Canada’s oil and gas is produced from Palzozoic and Mesozoic 
strata underlying the Great Plains, mainly in Alberta but also in Saskatchewan, Manitoba 
and northeastern British Columbia. The productive beds range from Devonian to 
Cretaceous in age, the reservoir rocks being largely reefs containing openings, although 
“stratigraphic” traps such as lenses of porous sediments overlain by non-porous ones are 
also important. Exploration for oil and gas has recently been extended through most of 
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the plains including those in the Arctic Archipelago. The Athabasca oil sands, extending 
for more than 100 miles along the Athabasca River in northern Alberta, are accumulations 
of heavy oil and sand of Early Cretaceous age. The total amount of oil in these sands is 
estimated at 100,000,000,000 to 300,000,000,000 barrels, more than all other known reserves 
of the world. Present and potential production of potash in southern Saskatchewan 
represents a major source in terms of world supply. These Middle Devonian evaporites 
are estimated to contain more than 100,000,000,000 tons of potash. Coal] is being or has 
been produced from many places in the Great Plains, which also yield salt, gypsum, lime- 
stone and other non-metalliferous products. Important deposits of zine and lead are 
being mined in Devonian limestone at Pine Point, Great Slave Lake. 


St. Lawrence and Hudson Bay Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are 
underlain by marine beds deposited during much of Paleozoic time. Rather similar late 
Ordovician to Devonian beds are exposed in the Hudson Bay Lowlands. Small areas of 
Paleozoic beds are preserved at various localities on the Canadian Shield between these 
~ two Lowlands and suggest that arms or shallow straits of Paleozoic seas may have con- 
nected the present Hudson Bay and the St. Lawrence Lowland areas. The St. Lawrence 
Lowlands from Quebec City to Windsor are occupied by about one half the population 
of Canada, supported by much arable land and major industrial concentrations. These 
Lowlands are divided by an exposed southeasterly-trending prong of the Canadian Shield 
called the Frontenac Axis, which extends into the United States northeast of Lake Ontario. 
Southwest of the Frontenac Axis, marine sedimentary rocks of Cambrian to Mississippian 
age rest on buried Precambrian rocks. Known formations there have an aggregate thick- 
ness of almost 6,000 feet. Rocks are mainly limestones, shales and sandstones deposited 
in generally shallow seas. During Silurian time, evaporation exceeded saltwater inflow 
in some area’ and the salt and gypsum beds within the Salina Formation were deposited. 
In part because of their position near industrial centres, roughly 80 p.c. of the salt produced 
in Canada is recovered by evaporation of brines and from two mines adjacent to the 
southeastern shore of Lake Huron. Gypsum is also mined from the Salina Formation. 
Petroleum has been produced continuously since 1859, mainly from Devonian beds, and 
natural gas has been produced since 1889, mainly from Silurian beds. Fluorite was at 
one time produced in moderate tonnages from veins in Ordovician limestone near Madoc 
in Ontario. 


Northeast from the Frontenac Axis to Quebec City, only lower Paleozoic beds are 
present. Cambrian sandstone and thick beds of Ordovician limestone and shale attain 
thicknesses of up to 10,000 feet. Showings of petroleum and natural gas are known in 
some of the 185 exploratory wells drilled but no production has been attained. Sandstones 
of high silica content are quarried near Montreal, Quebec. Because of the population and 
industrial concentration in both the above sections of the St. Lawrence Lowlands, large 
amounts of limestone, shale and sandstone are quarried for structural materials, cement 
production and chemical needs. Such products have a low unit value and can be profitably 
extracted only within low-cost reach of their consumption points. 


Anticosti Island is an isolated, northeastern division of the St. Lawrence Lowlands. 
Exploratory drilling for petroleum shows a thickness of up to 6,146 feet of Silurian and older 
Paleozoic sediments underlying the island, with Precambrian crystalline rocks at greater 
depths. Showings of oil and gas in one of five holes were not considered of commercial 
value. 

The Hudson Bay Lowlands are underlain by flat-lying Ordovician to Devonian beds 
and Upper Cretaceous lignite, sand and fire clay. The beds attain a variable thickness 
of at least 1,536 feet in southern James Bay. Post-Precambrian beds near the centre of 
Hudson Bay are indicated by a seismic survey made by the Geological Survey of Canada 
to be up to 5,905 feet thick. Deposits of gypsum and lignite are known but not exploited. 
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Surficial Deposits 


The continental glaciation of most of Canada has removed weathered bedrock and 
residual soils and has almost certainly removed some types of ores such as pre-Pleistocene 
placer gold deposits, laterites, and upper portions of metallic and manganiferous ore 
deposits, which had formerly been enriched under stable near-surface conditions. Material 
deposited includes dominantly clastic detritus such as tills, esker gravels, outwash gravels 
and sands, or rock flour deposited in lakes or shallow seas in the form of multiple layers 
of varved clay or massive clay beds. Maps showing the surface distribution of these 
materials are published by federal agencies and reflect some physiographic features and 
present and potential land use. 


Much of Canada’s bedrock surface and ore deposits are covered by such glacially 
derived surficial deposits. Gravel, sands and clays are extensively used in industrial 
regions and for earth dam construction, and coarse materials are used for road-building. 
Other beds or ancient river channels comprising gravels and coarse sands constitute im- 
portant sources of groundwater. The nature and mechanical properties of glacial deposits 
must be well known for foundation design of large buildings, for dam design and for other 
engineering projects. Orebodies now covered by glacial material contributed blocks or 
grains of ore to the detritus during glaciation. Such blocks or heavy mineral grains can be 
found and in some cases traced back to their point of origin if the direction(s) of glacial 
transport can be deduced and if the history of transport is not too complex. Ground- 
waters circulating through ore and overlying surficial material may transfer metals in 
solution and enrich the nearby surface soil or stream sediments. Because so much of 
Canada’s bedrock area is screened by surficial deposits, geochemical surveys to detect 
surface geochemical anomalies have been the initial clue to the discovery of some of its 
ore deposits. Other anomalies are known to be derived from non-economic mineraliza- 
tion or, where the path followed by groundwater from ore to surface is complex, the source 
of some surface anomalies remains unknown. Federal and some provincial geologists 
conduct regional geochemical surveys and supporting research, and mineral exploration 
companies make extensive and more detailed use of the geochemical prospecting methods. 


Geophysics in Canada 


Canadian scientists have played a major role in the development and application of 
airborne and ground geophysical instruments and techniques to probe below the surface 
of the land, the lakes and continental shelves. Regional surveys of variations in the 
earth’s magnetic field are conducted with the use of aircraft by federal and joint federal- 
provincial agencies and results are published as aeromagnetic maps. Federal scientists 
have probed the Paleozoic beds and the surface of their buried basement in Hudson Bay 
and parts of the continental shelf by seismic methods; they make accurate measurements 
of the force of gravity at a network of Canadian stations, and record earth tremors and 
calculate their points of origin. Oil companies commonly conduct seismic and geological 
studies over large areas as the principal means of selecting promising drill sites. Mineral 
exploration companies normally select a district which they consider geologically favour- 
able, carry out combined airborne electromagnetic and magnetometer surveys and then 
survey anomalous localities on the ground with more detailed electromagnetic, magnetic 
and/or gravity surveys. After geological examination and geochemical studies, these 
combined data allow selection of initial drill sites where drilling still seems warranted. 


Aeromagnetic surveys measure variations in the earth’s magnetic field caused by near- 
surface differences in the magnetic properties of bedrock and to a lesser extent by deeper 
bedrock features. These surveys have been vigorously conducted and have yielded 
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aeromagnetic maps of 38 p.c. of Canada’s land surface as well as parts of the continental 
shelves off Nova Scotia and Hudson Bay and other Arctic waters. On regional scales, 
these maps materially aid in preparing geological maps, particularly in areas of extensive 
surficial cover, and aid mineral exploration by indicating the trends of rock units selected 
as being potentially favourable. One of the earliest of the aeromagnetic surveys in 1949 
by the Geological Survey of Canada clearly pin-pointed and led to the discovery by an 
exploration company of the present Marmoraton iron mine, although the ore was completely 
covered by about 125 feet of flat-lying limestone. The compilation and reduction in scale 
of many individual aeromagnetic maps, as in the accompanying illustration, shows major 
structural trends in the Canadian Shield over an area of 71,000 square miles. The heavy 
northeast-trending line marks the boundary between the Superior province on the south- 
east and the Churchill province on the northwest. Northeast of the dotted line on the 
map, the Precambrian rocks are completely covered by flat-lying limestones of the Hudson 
Bay Lowlands, yet the structural trends in the basement rocks were readily detected. 


Regional sea-seismic and aeromagnetic surveys of parts of the Atlantic and Arctic 
continental shelves are completed and in progress in order to evaluate the deeply buried 
sequences and structures below these relatively shallow waters and to prepare for more 
detailed company exploration for off-shore oil and gas. 


Electromagnetic methods are principally used by exploration companies to detect 
buried bodies of anomalous electrical conductivity with respect to normal bedrock. Most 
conductors so detected prove to be caused by graphitic or barren pyritic zones and are of no 
commercial value, but a small proportion prove to be orebodies such as a single remarkable 
discovery, announced in 1964, near Timmins in Ontario.* Prior to drilling, it is commonly 
not possible to distinguish details of the conductor. Current research in the Geological 
Survey of Canada is in part directed toward the use of magnetotelluric currents in the detec- 
tion of buried sulphide deposits but more effort is expended in applying electromagnetic 
methods to the study of the stratigraphy and nature of unconsolidated sands, gravels, 
clay and till. ‘These studies, combined with shallow seismic surveys, have been particularly 
rewarding in defining buried river channels that contain abundant groundwater. 


Seismic surveys to depths of about 180 feet are readily made by sending shock waves 
into the ground from a sledge-hammer blow and recording their reflections. The detection 
of groundwater reserves, or surficial aquifers, both in surficial material and bedrock, is 
one application of the method, as discussed above; or depths to bedrock for heavy con- 
struction or mineral exploration problems may be determined at relatively low cost. 
Penetration deep below the surface is effected by detonating explosive charges on land or 
sea, and recording the reflections of waves from deeply buried, folded or flat-lying strata, 
or detection of variations, such as oil-bearing reefs, within strata. The Geological Survey 
of Canada recently defined the thickness of potential oil-bearing strata beneath the waters 
of Hudson Bay by this method. 


Research continues in other new methods of rapidly detecting potentially useful 
physical variations at and near the earth’s surface. Airborne infra-red imagery, for 
example, discloses slight variations in apparent surface temperature. Several applications 
are being investigated such as detection of cold groundwaters or hot springs discharging 
into lakes or rivers, detection of discharge points of warm industrial waste waters, or 
possibly slightly warmer land surfaces which might be related to sources of geothermal — 
power or some types of ore deposits. The geiger counter and scintillometer continue to 


* This deposit was found by astute geological selection of a large area followed by airborne and ground geophys- 
ical surveys and, finally, drilling. No significant massive sulphide deposits of this type had formerly been known 
in this long-established gold-mining district. 
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greatly aid prospecting for uranium. More sophisticated gamma ray spectrometers are 
now being developed to give quantitative field determinations of the uranium, thorium 
and potassium content of rocks. 


The foregoing are only brief sketches of the subjects covered. Further condensed infor- 
mation is supplied by Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada (including Map 1045A) and 
Prospecting in Canada; the latter also contains chapters on the principles of geology and on 
minerals and rocks. The Geological Map of Canada (1045A, 50 cents) and Canada, Principal 
Mining Area (900A) are also recommended. Map 900A is revised annually; one copy is sent 
free to residents of Canada and additional copies are 25 cents each. These publications can be 
ordered from the Director, Geological Survey of Canada, Ottawa, together with lists of reports 
and maps of the Geological Survey of Canada on specific topics and areas, for each province. 
Other publications are available from provincial mines departments. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Surveying and Mapping* 


The needs for maps and surveys of Canada are met mainly by the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources. Although not all Branches of this Department make 
surveys and compile maps, many of them are involved in such work either wholly or partly. 
They compile topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps, aeronautical and. hydro- 
graphic charts, as well as specialized maps showing electoral district boundaries, land use 
and other features. In carrying out these tasks, the Department is guided partly by 
long-range plans based on general national needs and partly by requests from private 
enterprise and other government agencies. Some types of maps and surveys are also 
produced by provincial and private agencies and, to avoid duplication, the Department 
co-ordinates its work with these bodies. Other types—such as hydrographic and aero- 
nautical charts—are produced exclusively by the Department. 


The staff of the Department numbers about 4,000, of whom 1,000 are scientists and 
engineers and 1,300 are technicians. Each year, some 1,500 men are sent into the field 
to make surveys and to carry out research. Of the various Branches and Divisions, the 
following are particularly concerned with surveying and mapping: Surveys and Mapping 
Branch (geodetic and topographic surveys, electoral maps, aeronautical charts); Marine 
Sciences Branch (hydrographic charts of seacoasts and inland navigable waters) ; Geological 
Survey of Canada (geological features); Observatories Branch (geophysical maps); and 
Geographical Branch (land-use, land-form and other special maps). 


Types of Surveys.—In the field of geodesy, the Geodetic Survey maintains and 
extends a network of horizontal and vertical control points across Canada. At: present, 
most of the extension work is in the northern parts of the country, while in the south 
greater density and the closing of gaps are the main tasks. The ultimate aim is to have 
horizontal and vertical control points no farther apart than 20 miles. The Topographical 
Survey is proceeding with the establishment of control points at smaller intervals and the 
mapping of the country at the most popular scales—1:25,000, 1:50,000 and 1:250,000. 
Complete coverage of Canada at 1:250,000, or about four miles to the inch, is expected by 
1967; of the 925 maps required for this purpose, more than 800 were completed by early 
1966. Of particular interest in both geodetic and topographical surveying is the establish- 
ment of monumented control points in and around municipalities, a long-neglected and 
urgently needed task. 


The Department also carries out legal or property surveys on Crown lands, such as the 
two northern Territories, the National Parks and Indian reserves; it participates in the 


* Prepared by H. G. Classen, Special Projects Section, Editorial and Information Division, Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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survey and demarcation of interprovincial and territorial boundaries; is responsible for the 
preparation of descriptions and diagrams of federal electoral districts; and is the sole 
agency in Canada for the preparation of aeronautical charts showing airports, airways, 
and radio and other aids necessary for air navigation. Much of the work in the latter 
type of mapping arises from the need to keep up with the flow of new aeronautical informa- 
tion and to present it in a form that may be easily interpreted by the pilot. As a service 
to map-makers and others interested in that field, the Department maintains the National 
Air Photo Library, a collection of all air photographs taken by or for the Federal 
Government. 

Hydrographic and oceanographic surveys are carried out from the Department’s 
fleet of ships and launches in the seas bordering Canada and in inland lakes and rivers. 
The Bedford Institute of Oceanography at Dartmouth, N.S., is the base for operations on 
the Atlantic Coast and in the Eastern Arctic, and the Pacific base is at Victoria, B.C. 
The final compilation of the marine charts is done at Ottawa. 

Geological surveys are carried out mainly to provide an inventory of the potential 
mineral resources of Canada, to aid in the discovery of mineral deposits, and to help in 
other aspects of the national economy influenced by geological factors. Each year 
approximately 100 parties are placed in the field, about half of whom are engaged in 
reconnaissance mapping. ‘The first systematic reconnaissance of the geology of Canada is 
approaching completion and attention is being increasingly given to more fundamental 
research. Both the Geological Survey and the Observatories Branch carry out geophysical 
surveys, resulting in maps showing such features as variations in terrestrial magnetism, 
gravity and seismicity. The geophysicists of the Geological Survey are interested mainly 
in outlining geological features and those of the Observatories aim at a better over-all 
knowledge of the earth. A network of 22 first-order seismic stations is maintained across 
Canada and earthquake-probability maps are published. 

The Geographical Branch produces special maps showing actual land use—an im- 
portant aid in economic planning; it surveys and maps land forms in the Arctic, where ice 
formation produces surface dislocations found in few other areas; and also acts as the 
executive arm of the Canadian Permanent Committee on Geographical Names. 


In the drafting and printing of the maps, highly advanced techniques for the automatic 
transfer of terrain features from air photos to drafting sheets and precise lithographing 
have been combined to assure speedy processing of field data and the production of 
colourful, easily understood and relatively inexpensive maps for every type of user, from 
vacationer to town planner and from prospector to pilot. The Department operates a 
large modern plant to print the maps compiled by its several Branches as well as maps 
compiled by other government departments and agencies. The Surveys and Mapping 
Branch has a stock of almost 12,000,000 maps from which it distributes more than 1,000,000 
annually. Each year the Geological Survey distributes about 350,000 maps and reports, 
the Marine Sciences Branch distributes about 250,000 charts, and other Branches distribute 
large numbers of their own maps and charts. 


PART II.—PUBLIC LANDS, WILDLIFE AND FLORA* 


Section 1.—Federal and Provincial Public Lands 


In Table 1 classifying the area of Canada by tenure, items 2, 3, 4 and 5 are obtained 
from Federal Government sources and items 1, 6, 7 and 8 from provincial government 
sources. 


* No information on the flora of Canada is given in this publication but the reader is referred to a detailed 
special article on the subject, prepared by Dr. Homer J. Scoggan of the National Museum of Canada, which appears 
in the 1966 Year Book at pp. 35-61. 
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1.—Total Area classified by Tenure (circa) 1965 


Item Nfld. PACE N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


sq. miles |sq. miles|sq. miles |sq. miles |sq. miles |sq. miles 


1. Privately owned land or land in process of 


alienation from the Crown............... Heke 6, 803 2,054 16,107 15,510 43, 500 45, 659 
2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 

tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- ¢ 

Ment. StatlOnsvte- 4 ce ero ete tes 163 70 132 601 4161 1113 
3., National Parks: cc wet vse hta coe rite tke ae 153 ut 517 79 2 12 
4.) Indian reserves... & ROR BUR cc, — 4 40 59 294 2,406 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ — _— _ 35 7 41 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves...............+- 148, 871 42 4,618 10,659 | 491,084 | 357,4983 
7. Provincial Parks... ee eas 78 1 11 4 53,081 5, 853 
8. Provincial forest reserves.................-065 117 6 _ 1,407 6,478 3 

Totals 5,35. As... sees Seeeeerasese 156,185 25184 21,425 28,354 | 594,860 | 412,582 


sq. miles | sq. miles |} sq. miles | sq. miles sq. miles 


1 


Privately owned land or land in process of 


alienation from the Crowna.e.. = esuee eee 53,318 | 104,887 98,149 19,991 406,063 
2. Federal lands other than leased lands, Na- 

tional Parks, Indian reserves and forest experi- 

mientista tions. asc. ccitay: oe eae eaten eee Lalis 4,972 2,842 502 1,520,170 
3 National Parks. see ne eee eee ee 1,148 1,496 20,7175 1,671 29,425 
4. Indian reserves (2.2502 ee se ee 816 1,913 2,541 1,282 9,366 
5. Federal forest experiment stations............ 25 _ 23 — 143 
6. Provincial lands other than Provincial Parks 

and provincial forest reserves...............-- 188,281 16,681 | 119,427 | 285,791 1,622,952 
t. PLOVANCIa| We arke. oe. ccee tc ene ees 2, 8548 1,803 2,319 10,018 76, 022 
8. Provincial forest reserves................-000+ 5,4158| 119,948 9 , 267 47,000 189, 638 

Totals 2250 ee es eee 251,0009) 251,700 | 255,285 | 366,255 |1,511,979 |/3,851, 809° 


_ ,} Includes Gatineau Park (97 sq. miles) and Quebec Battlefields Park (0.36 sq. mile) which are under federal 
jurisdiction but are not technically National Parks. 2 Less than one square mile. 3 Sect. 46 of the 
Crown Timber Act which authorized Provincial Forest Reserves was repealed Mar. 25, 1964; all such lands are 
included in item 6. 4 Ineludes 952,849 sq. miles set aside by Order in Council as native game preserves in 
which only Indians and Eskimos may hunt, but which are not regarded as National Parks. 5 Includes that 
part of Wood Buffalo Park in Alberta (13,675 sq. miles); this park, although established under the National Parks 
Act, is administered by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. € That part of Wood 
Buffalo Park in N.W.T. 7 This forest experiment area of 25 sq. miles is also included in National Parks 
figure. 8 Includes 1,945 sq. miles of provincial park land within provincial forest reserves. 9 Does not 
add because of duplications; see footnotes concerned. 


Federal Public Lands.—Public lands under the administration of the Federal 
Government comprise lands in the Northwest Territories including the Arctic Archipelago 
and the islands in Hudson Strait, Hudson Bay and James Bay, lands in Yukon Territory, 
ordnance and admiralty lands, National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, 
forest experiment stations, experimental farms, Indian reserves and, in general, all public 
lands held by the several departments of the Federal Government for various purposes 
connected with federal administration (see Table 1). These lands are administered under 
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the Territorial Lands Act (RSC 1952, c. 263) and the Public Lands Grants Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 224) which became effective June 1, 1950 and replaced previous legislation. 


The largest areas under federal jurisdiction are in the Northwest Territories and 
Yukon Territory where only 85 sq. miles of a total area of 1,511,979 sq. miles are privately 
owned. This part of the national domain, with the exception of the islands in Hudson 
Bay and James Bay, is all north of the 60th parallel of latitude and occupies about 40 p.c. 
of the surface of Canada. It is under the administration of the Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. 


Provincial Public Lands.—Public lands of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia (except the Railway Belt and Peace River Block) have been 
administered since Confederation by the provincial governments. In 1930 the Federal 
Government transferred the unalienated portions of the natural resources of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and of sections of British Columbia to the respective govern- 
ments, and all unalienated lands in the Province of Newfoundland, except those admini- 
‘stered by the Federal Government, became provincial public lands under the Terms of 
Union on Mar. 31, 1949. All land in the Province of Prince Edward Island has been 
alienated except 130 sq. miles under federal or provincial administration. 


Information regarding provincial public lands may be obtained from the respective 
provinces. (See the Directory of Sources of Official Information, Chapter XX VII, under 
“Lands and Land Settlement’’.) 


Subsection 1.—National Parks 


Canada’s National Parks are the result of the Federal Government’s efforts to preserve 
natural areas of outstanding scenic and biological interest for the benefit of the public. 
The national park concept, which began with the establishment of Yellowstone National 
Park in the United States in 1872, was soon afterwards applied in Canada. In 1885, the 
Canadian Government reserved from private ownership the hot mineral springs of Sulphur 
Mountain in what is now Banff National Park. Two years later, this 10-sq. mile reserve 
was extended to 200 sq. miles and named Rocky Mountain Park, the first federal park in 
Canada. In the same year, Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park, the first provincia] park, 
was established by the Ontario Government to protect the public’s right to view the great 
natural wonder of Niagara Falls. Two land reserves in southern British Columbia— 
Yoho and Glacier—were established by the Federal Government in 1886, a reserve in the 
Waterton Lakes area of southern Alberta in 1895, and an area of 4,200 sq. miles around 
Jasper, Alberta, in 1907. These four reserves, all in the western mountain ranges, joined 
Banff as the nucleus of the National Park system when the Dominion Forest Reserves and 
Parks Act was passed by Parliament in 1911. The Act also provided for a distinct 
National Parks Branch in the Federal Government to protect, administer and develop 
the parks. 


By 1935, nine more National Parks had been established. Three of these were in 
Ontario and consisted of federally owned Crown land; one in Saskatchewan and one in 
Manitoba were former forest reserves; Wood Buffalo National Park, straddling the Alberta— 
Northwest Territories border and occupying an area of 17,300 sq. miles, making it the 
largest national park in the world, was established as a refuge for the largest surviving 
herd of buffalo in North America; Elk Island National Park near Edmonton was also 
established as a preserve for buffalo; and Mount Revelstoke and Kootenay National 
Parks, scenic areas in southern British Columbia, were established by agreement between 
the Federal and British Columbia Governments. 

The parks added to the system since 1935 were set up with the co-operation of 
provincial governments which made lands available for National Park purposes. All lands 
suitable for National Parks are now under the administration of provincial and territorial 
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governments and a new National Park may be established by Act of Parliament only after 
the land for it has been acquired by the provincial government and transferred, together 
with all its mineral and other resource rights, to the administration of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


National Parks are now under the jurisdiction of the Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development and the Natural and Historic Resources Branch and are ad- 
ministered under the National Parks Act enacted in 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 189) and various 
park regulations. The purpose of the parks and the objectives of their management are 
set out in that Act, which dedicates the parks to the people of Canada for their ‘‘benefit, 
education and enjoyment” and instructs that they are to be maintained and used so as to 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 


An important step in the evolution of National Park administration was taken when 
all policies regarding the parks were reviewed and consolidated in a statement that was 
approved by the Government and announced in the House of Commons on Sept. 18, 1964. 
The main points of this policy statement, which will guide administration and provide 
objectives for planning and development, are:— 


(1) National Parks are established to preserve for all time the most outstanding and unique 
natural features of Canada for the benefit, education and enjoyment of Canadians as part 
of their natural heritage. They are dedicated forever to one use—to serve as sanctuaries 
of nature for rest, relaxation and enjoyment. No exploitation of resources for any other 
purpose is permitted. All development must contribute to public enjoyment and conserva- 
tion of the parks in a natural condition. 


Zoning will be used to guide development and to preserve park values. Visitor services 
will be grouped generally to visitor service centres, a definition that applies to existing 
townsites. 


(3) National Parks cannot meet every recreational need; the most appropriate uses are those 
involving enjoyment of nature and activities and experiences related to the natural scene. 


(4) The Federal Government assumes the cost of administration and protection in the parks 
and provides basic facilities for public use, such as roads, trails, campgrounds, picnic areas, 
nature interpretation and utilities. Other facilities beyond basic requirements, such as 
hotels, motels, restaurants, gas stations, stores and other special services, are provided by 
private enterprise. 


(5) Park residents and businesses should be in the same economic position as those operating 
outside the National Parks and this principle governs the approach to charges, rentals and 
fees. The users of special services such as swimming pools, marinas, golf courses and 
fully serviced campgrounds should pay the operation and maintenance costs of these 
publicly operated facilities. Im general, permanent and seasonal residents should be 
limited to persons providing basic services to park visitors and to the park community. 


(6) All decisions affecting public development and the activities of private enterprise must be 
governed by the national interest as expressed by the National Parks Act 


(2 


or, 


In addition to the National Parks, which preserve natural features, National Historic 
Parks and Sites preserve and identify the places important in the history of Canada. The 
National Historic Parks are military or fur-trading forts that have been preserved, or 
historic buildings or reconstructions of historic buildings and most of them have museums 
associated with them. Hundreds of monuments or plaques commemorating personages 
or events have been erected across the country. A site is declared of national historical 
significance on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada, 
an advisory board of historians representing all provinces. 


The National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites are administered by a 
director and three regional directors who are responsible for operations in the Western 
Region, the Central Region (Ontario and Quebec) and the Atlantic Region. Each director 
is advised by representatives of the five staff divisions of the Branch—Financial and 
Management, National Parks Service, Canadian Historic Sites, Engineering and Architec- 
tural, and Planning. A resident superintendent manages each park and directs a staff 
of park wardens who protect the park and its natural features and enforce park regulations, 
park naturalists who explain the park to visitors and offer various educational services, 
and other administrative, maintenance and visitor service personnel. 
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Each park is being developed to yield the recreational potential for which it is suited 
and sightseeing, camping, fishing, photography, hiking and nature study are the most 
popular recreations common to the 18 parks that are accessible to the public. There are 
campgrounds in each park; a daily charge is made for the use of those equipped with com- 
plete services but there is no charge for the use of other campgrounds. A vehicle admission 
fee, varying from 25 cents for a single entry to $2 for an annual licence good for all parks, 
is payable on entering all parks in Western Canada and Point Pelee National Park in 
Ontario; there is no charge for motor vehicles entering parks in the Atlantic Provinces. 


2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
sq. miles 
National Parks 

mherrayNOV@sccc a> .0ss ss On Bonavista Bay, New-} 1957 153.0 |Rocky headlands, wooded interior areas, 
foundland, 205 miles off-shore and freshwater fishing. Serv- 
north of St. John’s. iced campground and cabin accommoda- 

tion, 

Prince Edward Island..|North shore of Prince} 1937 7.0 |Strip 25 miles long on shores of the Gulf of 
Edward Island. St. Lawrence. Fine bathing beaches. 

Hotel and cabin accommodation. Serv- 
iced campgrounds. 

Cape Breton Highlands.| Northern part of Cape| 1936 367.0 |Rugged Atlantic coastline with mountain- 
Breton Island, N.S. ous background. Fine seascapes. Hotel 

rs and cabin accommodation. Serviced 
campgrounds. 

Kepmikaiks4. : occas Interior of southwestern 1 150.0 | Newest National Park still at early stage of 
Nova Scotia near Mait- development. 
land Bridge. 

BIC Ysec eet ctan cree On Bay of Fundy between| 1948 79.5 |Interesting rock formations on coast and 
Moncton and Saint John rolling hills inland. Motel and cabin 
in New Brunswick. accommodation and campgrounds. 

Georgian Bay Islands. .|In Georgian Bay, 3 miles} 1929 5.4 |Camping, canoeing, hiking, swimming, 
by water from Honey fishing and boating opportunities. Un- 
Harbour, Ont. usual geological formations on Flowerpot 

E Island, off Tobermory on Midland Penin- 
sula. Accessible by boat only. 

Poimturcelees ness 50: On Lake Erie near Lea-| 1918 6.0 |Most southerly part of Canadian mainland. 
mington, in southwest- Fine bathing beaches. Unusual flora. 
ern Ontario. Resting place for migrating birds. 

Campground. 

St. Lawrence Islands...|In St. Lawrence River be-| 1914 260.0 |Mainland area and 14 islands with docks, 
tween Brockville and (acres) campgrounds and picnic areas. Repre- 
Kingston, Ont. sentative selection of the Thousand 

Islands. Islands accessible by boat only. 
Riding Mountain....... Southwestern Manitoba,} 1929 1,148.0 |Woodland escarpment with fine lakes. 
west of Lake Winnipeg. Fishing, swimming, trail-riding, hiking 
and golfing. Visitor services in Wasaga- 
ming townsite. Campgrounds. 

Prince Albert.......... Central Saskatchewan,| 1927 1,496.0 |Forested region dotted with lakes and 

north of Prince Albert. interlaced with streams. Fishing, swim- 
ming, boating and golfing. Marina. 
Visitor services at Waskesiu townsite. 
pent iaeerr tisk. Serict . a6 Western Alberta, on east} 1885 2,564.0 |Best known and most popular of the 
slope of Rockies, 65 miles National Parks. Magnificent scenery. 
from Calgary. Mineral hot springs. Resort facilities at 


Banff and Lake Louise. Skiing develop- 
ments at Mount Norquay, Mount White- 
horn, Sunshine, Skoki and Temple. On 
— Trans-Canada Highway. 

1 Not yet formally established. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Park Location 
National Parks— 
concluded 
Biketsland: 45 fasn een Central Alberta, near Ed- 
monton. 
Jasper Sa .as eee Western Alberta, on east 


slope of Rockies, 235 
miles from Edmonton. 


Waterton Lakes........ Southern Alberta, adjoin- 
ing Glacier Park in Mon- 
tana, U.S.A. 

Gilacierasc secu eee Southeastern British Co- 


lumbia, on summit of the 
Selkirk Range. 


Kootenay :..c4-4-2 eee Southeastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Rockies. 


Mount Revelstoke..... Southeastern British Co- 
lumbia, on west slope of 
Selkirks. 


Yoho, 42a aa Eastern British Columbia, 
on west slope of Rockies. 


Wood Buffalo... 2s" Partly in Alberta, and 
partly in NorthwestTer- 
ritories, between Atha- 
basca and Slave Rivers. 


National Historic 
Parks 
Sienal Euless ee StzJohn'seNiidwrs. 5.8 .. 
Fort Amherst.......... Prince Edward Island, 
near Rocky Point. 
Fort?Anne 0 Uren. Annapolis Royal, N.S..... 


Fortress of Louisbourg.|Cape Breton Island, N.S., 
25 miles from Sydney. 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Year 
Estab- 
lished 


1913 


1907 


1895 


1886 


1920 


1914 


1886 


1922 


1917 


1940 


sq. miles 


Characteristics 


75.0 |Fenced preserve containing large herd of 


4,200.0 


203.0 


521.0 


543.0 


100.0 


507.0 


17, 300.0 


acres 


243.4 


222.0 


31.0 


13, 000.0 


buffalo; also deer, elk and moose. Popu- 
lar picnic and day-use area. Cabin 
accommodation and serviced camp- 
ground. 


Mountainous area and noted wildlife sanc- 
tuary. Majestic peaks, icefields, beauti- 
ful lakes and famous resort, Jasper. 
Mineral hot springs. Connected with 
Banff by scenic Banff-Jasper Highway. 
Accessible also by rail. Hotel and cabin 
accommodation and campgrounds. 


Canadian section, Waterton-Glacier Inter- 
national Peace Park. Mountainous area 
with spectacular parks and _ beautiful 
lakes. Hotel, motel and cabin accom- 
modation. Serviced and _ unserviced 
campgrounds, 


Superb alpine region, towering peaks, 
glaciers and forests. Climbing, hiking 
and camping. On Trans-Canada High- 
way. Visitor services at Rogers Pass. 


Includes Vermilion-Sinclair section of 
Banff-Windermere Highway. Broad 
valleys, deep canyons, mineral hot 
springs. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds. 


Mountain-top plateau with rolling alpine 
meadow and picturesque tarns. 


Lofty peaks, magnificent waterfalls, colour- 
ful lakes. Yoho and Kicking Horse 
Valleys. Hotel and cabin accommoda- 
tion. Serviced and unserviced camp- 
grounds. 


Largest National Park in world. Home of 
largest remaining herds of plains and 
wood bison and nesting ground of whoop- 
ing crane. Accommodation at and 
access by boat and aircraft from Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. 


Site of 1762 battle between French and 
British and of many fortifications. 
Marconi made first transatlantic wireless 
transmission here in 1901. 


Remaining earthworks of British fort built 
after 1758. . 


Site of French fort first built about 1635, 
finally captured and occupied by British 
in 1710. Museum and _ well-preserved 
earthworks. 


Walled town built by French 1713-58 and 
demolished by British 1759. Being par- 
tially reconstructed. Archaeological in- 
vestigations in progress. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—continued 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area Characteristics 
lished 
acres 
National Historic 
Parks—concluded 
Halifax Citadel......... Talika sec Sske. deere: 1951 20.0 |Fortress constructed in 1820s and in 1850s. 
Museum, 
Port Royal.) cia 28 23, Port Royal, N.S., 8 miles} 1940 20.5 |Reconstruction of ‘‘Habitation’’—first fort 
from Annapolis Royal. built in 1605 by Champlain and DeMonts. 
Alexander Graham Bell.|Baddeck, N.S............. 1 21.0 |Museum containing mechanical and docu- 
mentary records of research by the 
inventor. 

BGrand Pré.:. 6ecisie. 2. GrandePréy Nis. .2)s ears 1957 20.0 |Commemorates the story of the Acadians 
and the New England Planters. Mu- 
seum, 

Fort Beauséjour........ New Brunswick, near 1926 93.0 |Site of French fort erected in mid-1700s. 
Sackville. Museum. 
PortiChambly:<.<;... ...-... Chambly; Que..:......... 1940 2.5 |Fort built by English in 1709-11. Museum. 
Fort Lennox. ..:..0.00.. le: = Noix, Que., near St.} 1940 210.0 |Fort built by English in 1820s. 
aul. 
Fort Malden........... Ambherstburg, Ont........ 1940 10.0 |Site of defence post built in 1797-99. 
Museums. 
Fort Wellington....... aalbrescott, Ontaes.cdoc4s5% 1940 ~12.0 | Military garrison 1812-66. 
Woodside.............. Kitchener; Ontiw..s50...- 1954 12.0 |Boyhood home of the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King, former Prime 
Minister of Canada. 
Fort Prince of Wales...]Northern Manitoba, near} 1940 50.0 |Ruins of fort built 1733-71 to secure control 
Churchill. of Hudson Bay for England. 
Lower Fort Garry..... Manitoba, 20 miles north} 1951 13.0 |Stone-walled fort built by the Hudson’s 
of Winnipeg. Bay Company between 1831 and 1839. 
Fort Battleford........ Saskatchewan, 4 miles 1951 36.7 |North West Mounted Police post built in 
south of North Battle- 1876. Museum. 
ford. . 
Hort Vangley:. 7... ss. Fort Langley, B.C........ i 11.0 |Partially restored trading post founded 
1827. Colony of British Columbia pro- 
claimed here 1858. 
Fort Rodd Hill........ Esquimalt, B.C..........- 1962 44.4 |Extensive 19th century stone and concrete 
coastal fortifications. 
Major National 
Historic Sites 
George Island.......... atifaxgnessrccs sk any 1 12.5 |Preserved harbour fortifications built in 
70s. 
York Redoubt......... PATA Kg Ne Santa coe cbs epeece 1 187.5 |Perimeter Harbour Defence 1778-1945. 
Fort Gaspereau........ Near Port Elgin, N.B..... 1 2.0 |Site of 1751 French Fort. 
St. Andrews Blockhouse|St. Andrews, N.B......... 1938 2.5 |Built during War of 1812. 
Martello Tower........ Lancaster, N.B............ 1924 0.8 |Harbour defence built during War of 1812. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
Birthplace........... SE LANy Ao Weamacis se cies anes 1941 0.5 |Period restoration relating to early life of a 
famous Prime Minister. 
Cartier-Brébeuf Park. .|Quebec, Que............... 1 5.0 |Park, possible wintering site of Jacques 


Cartier, 1535-36. 


1 Not yet formally established. 
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2.—Location, Year Established, Area and Characteristics of National Parks and of National 
Historic Parks and Sites—concluded 


Year 
Park Location Estab- Area 
lished 
acres 
Major National 
Historic Sites— 
concluded 
Old walls around City of 
Quebec cee snaadecno Quebec Quer es. hee 
Horti@oteate-eteeee Coteau du Lac, Que....... 1 9.5 
Bellevueken ieee Kingstony Ontseues 2. eer 1964 1.2 
Fort St. Joseph......... St. Joseph’s Island near 1 47.0 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Batoche Rectory....... Near Duck Lake, Sask...| 1954 7.0 
Fish Creek Memorial 
Parle nso soneraeen ee Near Rosthern, Sask...... en 39.0 
Palace Grand Theatre.|Dawson, Y.T............. 1959 -- 
SiSSWheno 2s Fees ee Dawson Y al. mses. dskee 1959 -- 
Yukon Sternwheeler...|/Whitehorse, Y.T.......... 1959 -- 


1 Not yet formally established. 


Characteristics 


Former Quebec City fortifications. | 
Site of fort built in 1779. 


House lived in by Sir John A. Macdonald 
about 1848. 


Most westerly British fort, built in 1796. 
On field of final battle of Northwest Rebel- 
lion, 1885. Only surviving building of that 


date. 


Commemorates Northwest Rebellion bat- 
tle of 1885. 


Reconstruction of theatre of Gold Rush 
days. 


Preserved Yukon river-boat. 


Yukon river-boat of 1930 period. 


Evidence of the increasing attraction of Canada’s National Parks and National 
Historic Parks and Sites is the growing numbers of visitors as shown in Table 3. 


3.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 


1963-66 
Park 1963 1964 1965 1966 
No. No No. No 
National Parks 

"Verna: INO Varin ciiacssce tat otae aes Eee an ee eee 29,915 55, 926 66,180 108, 738 
Prince Hd wardeisland acne steed eee eee 1,009,021 1,019,104 — 1,112,536 967 , 372 
Cape Breton Hig hlandstn)... cette arte eects ae 451,911 615,133 624, 942 729, 443 
any. traheacatace eel ah BP ik stays idence ee te es 302,340 494, 157 566, 443 679, 406 
Georgian Bay, Islands: a raciseeohss ete errr tae oe 19,126 18,052 8,371 8,361 
Point Pelee radeon. cass ee aa Poeeee Eee  a ee ETS 667, 554 780,795 661, 166 697, 328 
St. Lawzsencerlslands 4). ..ehcep agate om ee oes 75,239 77,368 67,109 60,330 
Raiding Mountainerescot cic cera te emer 654,251 693,316 681,313 687 , 959 
Prince: Alberting 3): Sic eee nn oe ere, ae eet 137, 484 137, 494 140,521 152,256 
Bantt oes PELE Me Een BSS EO re cg HET ORE Tie ca OR oh 1,374,576 1,650,257 1,605,784 1,803, 490 
Bk Island! 6.) .3.caepet nc eee Ae eee ae ee 176,040 207,914 175,105 197,728 
JAaSPOr soos Poet heresy a ce, nae eee ce eee eR 392 , 987 468,579 480, 102 522,658 
Waterton Ibakes) va, shems pec eah ieee ee ae a 444,752 441, 803 371,258 393, 426 
GQIAGIOr Ree arte wong oak ose os AR reve TTT 345, 961 752,612 705, 150 767, 206 
Kootenay fh. akc os oa oee iit cen eee ee ee 541, 485 557,291 548, 515 638, 812 
Mount Revelstoke .t5 2727. crecoe cn SAREE ee aac 428,572 768, 417 703,015 741, 457 

Ol Orgire Sesser rscttesiet Ube TAREE een TCPALE TERR RER Re aes ae 375, 189 678,739 658,518 689, 313 
WoodiBulfalo nei e se ne a ee A a. aie one 


9,426,857 9,179, 028 9,845, 283 
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3.—Visitors to National Parks and National Historic Parks and Sites, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1963-66—concluded 


Park 1963 1964 1965 1966 
No No No. No 
National Historic Parks and Sites! 

‘SSTSTEN TON 5 LU 8 OM Ys eget, Se eae ene Pie era ne 238, 538 195,208 241 , 242 275,209 
hore Aida nerstiyer. va. 28. re ahiee anes. PE ghee des 1,764 3,851 9,513 22,576 
Pont wAnne dys tered sey. Fhe hae cseahrd tbs eucea o8 83,103 77,201 64,551 66, 534 
Porbressrot Louisbourge s cist wos pps « Sealers els cksudroewieca 32,347 40,153 113,148 148,072 
Paix CICACON aise Fees ah rete RN, ae tadsts Sime he s 243, 609 192,286 213,212 213, 878 
Port Royal: Habitation fps Sesemssesan. embers ower 31,579 35, 947 39,265 42,699 
PRUOLANIOLOT: Gal AMAITY DOU 05 eo ipsgeeig dlc «lass sia 04s): siaome: esi « = 79, 659 91,392 106, 228 110,158 
met Pra. tras eect, Paruiirie y Tig eit ty 47’ 871 63, 395 64,194 62, 848 
ont SCAUSCIGUEYA..> Ait: thot ails Adecerss.. Geulensiids cae 51,454 43,346 49 , 427 49,087 
reenCO HOU OUOI is mick lak AHR pace ec okie: aus Babe 38, 893 40,993 
oreChumbty 020 SRR EOR 890 300" Pon 71,053 85, 569 91,493 101,286 
Risk chon think Ae amedel ound acini reset obs oad 24,959 27,943 20, 423 26,191 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Birthplace...................... 8,186 7,592 7,190 7, 562 
LONE NEATAGT eee ee eee ee ee ee, Falk 42,254 41,023 38,916 52,670 
Horeca velinetonseseei scp ht le packer. telethon cnigence ech Bers 46, 666 51,530 52,167 40,917 
VOB PVs Co aa a Se TS ee ree oe 10,738 12,564 11,699 13, 554 
Hort Prince of Wales. ee er ASU RS 362 256 424 311 
HOWELL Oni arr yee hey: Lear eeGincde stele f nas 59, 544 85,391 86, 620 92,208 
FEO CEES AT ULCLOL Cine etme aioe che. ous Gout ogee oueiey «4s 2. Ohstecnieye 30, 895 34, 807 38, 825 42,878 
Batoche Rectory 15,350 7,069 7, 855 8, 869 
Montiebiane levis, 20: wire aus ei cle ok thas Sihiues Nay nvornene sabe 98, 560 105,139 116,723 111,941 
ORG rCOO GEL te Mee Scan Ris isn c ciate os care 42,533 39,759 32, 922 36,614 
Palace’ Grands Lneatre. Pasi. Oe. Seas ze oe be 5,525 
Cele LACES Ta OE": Mhphy tenn, 2. Sy awn une es ne Ne RE Ame, 6, 857 
Totals, National Historic Parks and Sites.. 1,261, 024 1,241,421 1,444,930 1,579,437 

Grand Totals: 205.6% Hs Reames AAR, eae 8, 687,427 10,668,278 10, 623,958 11, 424, 720 


1 Sites for which visitor data are available. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Parks 


Most of the provincial governments of Canada have established parks within their 
boundaries. Some of these, particularly in Quebec and Ontario, are wilderness areas set 
aside in order that some portions of the country might be retained in their natural state 
without change brought about by the hand of man. Most of them, however, are smaller 
areas of exceptional scenic or other interest which are easily accessible and are equipped 
or slated for future development as recreational parks with camping and picnic facilities. 
The more important parks in each province are mentioned briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 


Newfoundland.—There are 78.5 sq. miles of provincial parkland reservations in 
Newfoundland. Of the total area, 26 sq. miles are at present utilized for public recreation 
and the remaining 52.5 sq. miles are as yet undeveloped. The active parkland consists 
of three regional parks, each having an area of about 8 sq. miles, and 18 roadside parks 
with camping and picnicking facilities, each having an area of about 100 acres. 


In early 1966 arrangements were made under the federal Agricultural and Rural 
Development Act (ARDA) program to establish 12 more provincial parks in New- 
foundland within the next two years. The parks will be located in various sections of the 
province and each will contain 25 camping areas, 25 picnic areas and swimming facilities, 
with associated roads, trails, clearings and bridges as required. 


Prince Edward Island.—Twenty areas totalling 900 acres have been developed as 
provincial parks: Strathgartney Park, a 40-acre tract of land at Churchill on the Trans- 
Canada Highway between Charlottetown and Borden, is an excellent picnic site and 
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camping ground with its hardwood groves, fresh spring water and beautiful view over 
West River and the surrounding country; Lord Selkirk Park, an area of 30 acres at Eldon, 
is of historic interest in that it contains an old French cemetery and marks the spot on the 
shoreline where Lord Selkirk landed; Brudenell River Park, comprising 80 acres at Rose- 
neath, has a considerable area of woodland and runs to the shore of the Brudenell River; 
Jacques Cartier Park, an area of 13 acres at Kildare Beach four miles from Alberton, is of 
historic significance as the place where Jacques Cartier first landed on Prince Edward 
Island; Green Park, 27 acres on the Trout River, is an attractive combination of land, 
trees and water and is also of interest as a historic shipbuilding centre; and Cabot Park 
at Malpeque, named in honour of the famous explorer, John Cabot, is a 16-acre area with 
beautiful sandy beaches and an interesting museum. Several small parks have been devel- 
oped or are under development. The parks are maintained by the Department of Tourist 
Development. A fee of $1 a night is charged for trailer space and of 75 cents a night for 
tent space in all provincial parks. 


Nova Scotia.—Steady progress is being made in establishing a provincial park 
system in Nova Scotia, having the ultimate goal of providing facilities at some 15 to 20 
camping-picnic parks and some 40 to 60 picnic parks. During the summer season of 1966 
there were in operation 10 camping-picnic parks, 35 picnic parks and 12 roadside table sites. 
Five additional camping-picnic parks were under development and suitable sites were 
being acquired for more picnic parks. 


Provincial financial assistance is available to municipalities for the ise one of 
local parks which might serve as adjuncts to the provincial park system. An inventory 
of the recreational resources of the province is being conducted under the Canada Land 
Inventory program. This includes a survey of the coast line, one of the results of which 
will be consideration of the acquisition of good public beaches. 


New Brunswick.—The Department of Lands and Mines is responsible for the develop- 
ment of the provincial park system, which includes 15 regional park sites ranging in size 
from 25 to 200 acres, 19 picnic campsites and 30 roadside picnic sites. All picnic and 
camping grounds contain tables, some form of toilet facility and a potable water supply but 
more elaborate facilities are available in the larger parks. Most sites are adjacent to or 
easily accessible from main trunk roads. No entrance fee is charged at any of the sites, 
but a daily camping fee of $1.00 to $1.50 is in effect at 16 of the larger parks and campsites. 


The total number of visitors to provincial parks in 1965 exceeded 1,000,000, campers 
numbering 113,000; 75 p.c. of the campers using park sites come from outside the province 
and about 40 p.c. of the day-use visitors are non-residents. Most of the park sites are 
located in rural areas, fairly evenly distributed throughout the province. A five-year 
ARDA program of expansion and improvement of park and campground facilities is 
being undertaken, which will include the development of approximately 1,000 tent and 
trailer sites, accommodation for day-use of beaches, forest and wildlife recreation areas, 
scenic lookouts, etc., land purchase and provision of special facilities where warranted by 
intensity of use, such as boats, ramps, docks, canteens and playgrounds. 


The Department maintains a Game Farm at Magnetic Hill near Moncton where 
various species of wildlife to be found in the province are displayed. 


Quebec.—The Province of Quebec has established six provincial parks and 12 fish 
and game reserves. Four of the park areas are quite extensive. La Vérendrye Park, 
140 miles northwest of Montreal, has an area of 4,953 sq. miles; Laurentide Park, 30 miles 
north of Quebec City, is 3,613 sq. miles in extent; Mont Tremblant Park, 80 miles north 
of Montreal, 920 sq. miles; and Gaspesian Park, in the Gaspe Peninsula, 514 sq. miles. 
Mont Orford Park, situated 15 miles west of Sherbrooke, has an area of 16 sq. miles and 
Oka Provincial Park near Oka, 1.5 sq. miles. 


Fish and Game Reserves together occupy over 43,000 sq. miles. The Chibougamau 
Reserve, the Mistassini Reserve and the Assinica Reserve, all northwest of Lake St. John, 
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have areas of 3,400, 5,200 and 3,850 sq. miles, respectively, and farther north is the James 
Bay Reserve with an area of 25,000 sq. miles. The Aiguebelle Reserve in Abitibi County 
has an area of 100 sq. miles, the Baie Comeau and Chicoutimi Reserves in the Lake St. 
John area, 480 and 678 sq. miles, respectively, and the Kipawa Reserve in Témiscamingue 
County, 3,090 sq. miles. Adjoining Gaspesian Park are the Chic-Chocs and Matane 
Reserves with areas of 325 sq. miles and 500 sq. miles, respectively, and in Rimouski 
County is the Horton Reserve with an area of 310 sq. miles; the latter is the only Reserve 
operated for hunting as well as fishing. Excellent salmon fishing is available in the Gaspe 
area where the government maintains facilities for anglers along the Port Daniel, St. Jean 
and Petite Cascapédia Rivers. Facilities are also provided along the estuary of the Moisie 
River on the north shore of the St. Lawrence River about 15 miles east of Sept Iles. 

These parks and reserves are wilderness areas of great scenic interest and are for the 
most part mountainous country threaded with many rivers, lakes and streams and abound- 
ing in wildlife. In all of them, except Mont Orford Park and Oka Provincial Park, ex- 
cellent fishing may be found and most of them have been organized to accommodate 
_ sportsmen and tourists in camps, cottages and lodges. Mont Tremblant Park, located close 
to a famous year-round recreational area, is easily reached in summer by highway from 
Montreal and is very popular for tent or trailer camping and for swimming and picnicking. 
Mont Orford has an 18-hole golf course and, in winter, is the rendezvous of Canadian and 
United States skiers and the site of the Canadian Alpine downhill and slalom championship 
competitions. Hunting is forbidden in the parks and reserves, except Horton, Joffre, 
Kipawa and James Bay. In recent years, controlled moose hunting in Laurentide, La 
Vérendrye and Matane Parks has been allowed to remove the surplus population. 

The ever-increasing popularity of camping in Quebec has prompted the Department’s 
Park Service to establish camping facilities. Four areas are now well organized for this 
purpose—Val Jalbert, one mile east of Roberval in Lake St. John County; Grand Métis, 
six miles from Mont Joli and Cap Bon Ami, both in the Gaspe Peninsula; and Batiscan 
on Highway 2, 25 miles east of Trois-Riviéres. To expand this program, the Department 
has purchased the St. Maurice Reserve, a 131-sq. mile area north of Shawinigan in Cham- 
plain County. 


Ontario.—The development of provincial parklands in Ontario continues at a rapid 
rate. In 1954 there were only eight provincial parks in the province while today there 
are 92 such parks available for public use. In addition, several new parks are in process of 
development and 54 other areas encompassing almost 800 sq. miles are reserved for future 
development. The total area in the Ontario Provincial Park system is about 5,850 sq. 
miles. 


The four largest provincial parks—Algonquin, Quetico, Lake Superior and Sibley— 
together have an area of about 5,200 sq. miles. Algonquin Park, the largest in the system, 
is a beautiful area 2,910 sq. miles in extent 180 miles north of Toronto and 105 miles west 
of Ottawa; it has 14 picnic and campgrounds which are accessible by car from Highway 60 
and offers particularly fine canoeing opportunities within its interior. Quetico Park 
covering 1,750 sq. miles, is accessible by Highway 11 at the Dawson Trail Campground on 
French Lake and also by water via Basswood Lake in the south. Highway 17 north 
from Sault Ste. Marie provides access to Lake Superior Park, and Sibley Park may be 
reached by road from Highway 17 east from Port Arthur. » 


Under the Wilderness Areas Act, which came into effect in 1959, 42 areas have been 
established. These areas, widely distributed across the province, vary in size, character 
and significance but all are regarded as important for their historic, scientific, aesthetic 
or cultural values. The largest is a 938-sq. mile block covering the Pukaskwa area on the 
north shore of Lake Superior and the second largest is a 225-sq. mile area of treeless tundra 
in the northeastern tip of the province at the point where Cape Henrietta-Maria juts out 
into Hudson Bay; this area is the most southern arctic tundra in the world and its primitive 
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unspoiled landscapes and characteristically arctic wildlife are being preserved for scientific 
study and as unique features of the province. All other wilderness areas are less than 1 sq. 
mile in size. 


Ontario has made another advance in meeting the rising pressures for recreational 
space by applying the concept of the recreational reserve. The recently created North 
Georgian Bay Recreational Reserve covers 4,500 sq. miles of interesting country lying 
generally between Algoma and Parry Sound on the north shore of Georgian Bay and 
including the channel between Manitoulin Island and the mainland, the 30,000 Islands, 
the famous route of the voyageurs via the French River, the remaining shoreline of Lake 
Nipissing and the LaCloche Mountains. The Reserve is not a National Park nor is it a 
Wilderness Area but an area following a normal course of development which is already 
used extensively for recreation. The plan is, by guiding the evolution of the area, to 
realize its full potential as a recreational paradise serving all types of needs and co-existing 
with a landscape of normal activity. 


Ontario’s vast lakeland areas make this province a vacation paradise and the number 
of park visitors increases year by year. Attendance in 1965 was 8,875,668 persons and 
campers numbered 902,472. Charges for vehicle entry are $1.00 a day or $5.00 a year 
and camping charges are $1.50 a night or $9.00 a week. At supervised tent and trailer 
campsites, picnic tables, fireplaces, tested drinking water and washrooms are provided. 
New campsites are being added at the rate of 500 to 1,000 a year and in 1965 numbered 
approximately 16,000. 


Interpretative and naturalist programs are being continually expanded and such services 
as museums, outdoor exhibits, conducted trips, illustrated talks and labelled nature trails 
were available in 19 parks in 1965. 


The parklands of Ontario are administered by the Parks Branch of the Department of 
Lands and Forests. Detailed information is contained in various booklets and maps 
available on request from the Department of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto. 


Manitoba.—The provincial park system of Manitoba, administered by the Parks 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources, consists of four major classifi- 
cations of outdoor recreational development: provincial parks which are large-area parks 
with a variety of natural attractions suited to many outdoor activities; recreational areas, 
the natural attractions of which are modified to accommodate recreational activities of an 
intensive nature; waysides, or highway parks which enhance travel routes and provide 
attractive rest stops; and heritage areas, which are areas of outstanding scenic beauty 
or have natural and physical features of special provincial interest. 


Manitoba’s Centennial $5,000,000 parks program includes the development of three 
new provincial parks, the rehabilitation and expansion of existing recreational areas 
with a view to providing new camping and improved day-use facilities, and the development 
of the heritage area program to preserve and interpret sites, large and small, illustrating 
the natural and human history of the province. A survey has been conducted to establish 
a development. policy for waysides and a study of the shoreline potentials along Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba will provide guidance for the future development of the 
interlake area. 


At present Manitoba has nine provincial parks with a total area of 2,854 sq. miles, of 
which area 1,945 sq. miles are within provincial forests. In addition, there are 40 
recreational areas ranging in size from 2.5 acres to 2,000 acres, and many picnic sites, 
campgrounds and trailer parks. Hunting and fishing lodges are common and accommoda- 
tion in some of the parks runs the gamut of modern resorts and motels, hotels and cabins. 
Golf, tennis, swimming and boating facilities are available, as well as children’s play- 
grounds. About 115 commercial concessions operate within the park system giving a 
variety of services ranging from restaurants to riding stables and boat marinas. The 
number of park visitors continues to increase impressively each year. In 1964 they 
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totalled nearly 1,500,000 and camping groups accommodated in tents, trailers or truck 
campers numbered about 31,000. Admission fees to provincial parks are 50 cents per 
car per day or $3 per season. 


Saskatchewan.—Saskatchewan has 14 provincial parks with a total area of 1,803 
sq. miles. Cypress Hills, Duck Mountain, Greenwater Lake and Moose Mountain are 
operated as summer resorts with chalet, lodge, cabin and trailer accommodation as well 
as camp and picnic facilities. ‘The other parks have trailer sites and camping, picnicking, 
boating and swimming facilities. Recreational activities include fishing, boating, swim- 
ming, golf, tennis, dancing, baseball, hiking, nature study, horseback riding, etc., and the 
parks are all well fitted with playground and beach equipment for children. In Cypress 
Hills Park, elk, antelope, deer, sharp-tailed grouse and beaver are present, and the streams 
have been stocked with brook and other trout. Heavy stands of tall, straight lodgepole 
pine and white spruce provide a unique forest cover in this area. In Duck Mountain, 
Moose Mountain and Greenwater Lake Parks, moose, elk and bear appear variously, and 
deer and beaver are common to all, as well as several varieties of grouse and many species 
of water and smaller land birds. Spruce, poplar and white birch provide excellent cover 
for wildlife. Pickerel, pike and perch are prevalent in most of the lakes. Lake trout are 
ardently sought by fishermen in the northern lakes. Three wilderness parks—La Ronge, 
Nipawin and Meadow Lake—offer wilderness-style canoe routes and ‘fly-in’ commercially 
operated fishing and hunting camps. Many roadside picnic grounds are located throughout 
the province and several excellent Trans-Canada Highway campsites are in use. 


Sites of historic interest are marked throughout the province and include the Touch- 
wood Hills Hudson’s Bay Post, Cannington Manor Historic Park and Wood Mountain 
Historic Park, all of which have picnic facilities. 


Alberta.—In Alberta, 44 provincial parks have been established, 41 of which, with 
a total area of approximately 170 sq. miles, are in use and continuing development. 
Cypress Hills Provincial Park with an area of 78 sq. miles is the largest and is situated in 
the southeast portion of the province. Other parks are: Aspen Beach, Beauvais Lake, 
Big Hill Springs, Big Knife, Bow Valley, Bragg Creek, Crimson Lake, Cross Lake, Dillberry 
Lake, Dinosaur, Entrance, Garner Lake, Gooseberry Lake, Hommy, Jarvis Bay, Kinbrook 
Island, Lac Cardinal, Little Bow, Little Fish Lake, Long Lake, Ma-Me-O Beach, Miquelon 
Lake, Moonshine Lake, O’Brien, Park Lake, Pembina River, Red Lodge, Rochon Sands, 
Saskatoon Island, Sir Winston Churchill, Taber, Thunder Lake, The Vermilion, Tillebrook 
Trans-Canada Campsite, Wabamun Lake, Williamson, Willow Creek, Winagami Lake, 
Woolford and Writing-on-Stone. These parks are generally provided with picnic, camping 
and playground facilities and are maintained by the Department of Lands and Forests 
primarily for the recreation and enjoyment of the residents of the province. There is a 
park within easy reach of almost every town. The most northerly park is Lac Cardinal, 
about 28 miles southwest of Peace River, and the southernmost park is Writing-on-Stone 
which adjoins the Alberta—Montana border. Alberta’s provincial parks were visited by 
2,757,500 tourists and vacationists in 1965. 


In addition to the recreational parks, 23 sites have been established to mark and pre- 
serve locations of historic interest. They include: Athabasca Landing, Buckingham 
House, Bugnet Plantation, Coronation Boundary Marker, Early Man Site, Fort DeL’Isle, 
Fort George, Fort Vermilion, Fort Victoria, Fort White Earth, Frog Lake Massacre, Hay 
Lakes Telegraph Station, Massacre Butte, Ribstones, Rocky Mountain House Fort, 
Standoff, Stephansson, Twelve Foot Davis, Shaw Woolen Mill, Rev. George McDougall’s 
Death Site, Fort McLeod, Indian Stone Pile and St. Joseph Industrial School. 


Provided also for Albertans are the Wilderness Provincial Park, which adjoins Jasper 
National Park in the north and extends along the British Columbia border, and two 
wilderness areas established under the Forest Reserves Act in 1961. The Wilderness 
Provincial Park has an area of 2,149 sq. miles, Siffleur Wilderness 159 sq. miles and White 
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Goat Wilderness 489 sq. miles. The wilderness areas have been set aside to preserve as 
far as possible the natural scene and are not subject to any development or provided with 
roads. 


British Columbia.—There are 239 (170 developed) provincial parks in British 
Columbia, having a total area of about 10,018 sq. miles. These parks are classified as 
A, B, C and Nature Conservancy Areas. Class A parks are intended to preserve out- 
standing natural, scenic and historic features of the province for public recreation; they 
have a high degree of legislative protection against exploitation and alienation. Class B 
parks are also primarily for the protection of natural attractions but other resource use is 
permitted if it does not unduly impair recreational values. Class C parks are intended 
primarily for the use of local residents and are generally managed by local park boards. 
Nature Conservancy Areas in any park are fully protected from resource development and 
are dedicated to a variety of recreational uses. There are immense wilderness areas such 
as Tweedsmuir Park and Wells Gray Park and outstanding scenic and mountain reserves 
such as Garibaldi, Mount Robson, Manning and Bowron Lakes Parks. The formal] 
gardens of Peace Arch Park are a monument to the goodwill between Canada and the 
United States. Vancouver Island has a chain of small forested parks that have achieved 
tremendous popularity with tourists; the best known are Little Qualicum Falls, Miracle 
Beach and Goldstream. The famous gold town of Barkerville has been restored and 
become the first Provincial Historic Park; Fort Steele in the Hast Kootenay area is also 
being restored to preserve another of British Columbia’s pioneer settlements. Nine 
marine parks with mooring facilities and campsites have been developed on the islands of 
the Strait of Georgia for the benefit of water-borne vacationers. 


The popularity of British Columbia’s parks, with their integrated campsites and 
picnic areas, is attested by the fact that about 4,800,000 park visits were recorded during 
1965; about 25 p.c. of the visitors were campers and the remainder day visitors. Records 
show that Mount Seymour, Cultus Lake and Alouette Lake Parks were the most heavily 
used. ) 


Subsection 3.—Ottawa, Canada’s National Capital* 


Canada’s capital city lies in a magnificent natural setting, its hub high on the lime- 
stone bluffs bordering the Ottawa River where it tumbles over the Chaudiére Falls and 
where, a short distance downstream, the lazy Rideau River falls in twin curtains over the 
cliffs from the south and the once-turbulent Gatineau River flows in from the north. Here 
Champlain paused and portaged on his way westward in 1613. The priests, soldiers and 
traders who followed him travelled past these cliffs and around the rapids. By this place 
passed most of the great overland explorers. Champlain called the river “la grande 
riviere des Algommequins” and early English traders called it the Grand River. ‘“Ottawa’’ 
is the anglicized form of Outaouac or Outaouais, the name of a tribe of Indians from Lake 
Huron who traded with the French in the seventeenth century. They carried their furs 
by the river that now bears their name. The first settlement in this region is associated 
with an American from Massachusetts, Philemon Wright, who, in 1800, located on the 
north shore of the river where Hull stands today, bringing with him families and tradesmen 
and forming the nucleus of a busy community. Taking advantage of Britain’s needs for 
squared timber, Philemon Wright ran the first raft of white pine to Quebec in 1806, and 
started the Ottawa River squared timber trade that soon came to be fostered by British 
tariff concessions. This was the beginning of a great industry that remained the life blood 
of the community for half a century. 


Settlement on the south side of the river did not begin in earnest until a generation 
later. During the War of 1812 communications by the St. Lawrence River, the main 
route to the settled area in Upper Canada, had been under American attack and a safer 
water route between Montreal and the Great Lakes was considered an urgent need for the 
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future. ‘Ten years were spent in sporadic investigation and consideration of a route by the 
Rideau and Cataraqui River systems and finally, in 1826, Lieutenant-Colonel John By of 
the Royal Engineers was sent to the Chauditre to build a canal from that point to 
Kingston. The next year two companies of Royal Sappers and Miners, numbering 162 
men, began the construction. To Colonel By also goes the credit of planning the original 
townsite which was, in 1827, named Bytown in his honour. Where Ottawa’s central area 
is today, the Earl of Dalhousie, the then Governor-in-Chief, had wisely secured com- 
manding ground for the Crown in 1823 and, adjacent to this, Colonel By laid out two 
settlements called Upper Town and Lower Town, separated by part of the Government 
lands called Barrack Hill. The canal was finished in 1832 and the town that sprouted 
around Colonel By’s military camp began to grow and prosper. Stores and banks were 
set up, churches and schools were built and a little manufacturing community was started 
in New Edinburgh near Rideau Falls. 


Bytown was now the inland centre of the squared timber trade and by 1850 could 
boast of some fine stone buildings, among them the home of Thomas MacKay which 
- today forms the central part of the residence of the Governor General of Canada. A change 
then occurred in the timber industry, the British system of preferential import duties on 
squared white and red pine logs was abandoned and trade began to decline. However, by 
this time the accessible forest stands of the eastern United States were depleted and sawn 
lumber was needed to house a growing population. Also, the American railway and canal 
network had extended to the Canadian border, making transportation easy. Encouraged 
by these favourable conditions and the newly recognized availability of hydro-electric 
power, a group of American and other lumbermen came to Bytown, beginning in 1853, 
and established sawmills by the Chaudiére Falls. Soon the islands about the falls and 
the flats on both shores were covered with lumber piles and loaded barges were on their 
way to the American market. The sawmill industry began its rise to dominating impor- 
tance. % 


At the beginning of 1855, Bytown became a city and took the name Ottawa, just in 
time to receive a great honour and to assume a great responsibility. The United Province 
of Canada, since its formation in 1841, had shuttled its capital between Kingston, Toronto, 
Montreal and Quebec and was now trying to agree on a permanent site. At the end of 
1857 Queen Victoria settled the dispute by choosing Ottawa. Government buildings for 
the new capital were designed and contracts were let in 1859 for their construction. 
However, the task was hard and the cost much greater than expected and it was not until 
1866 that the government of the Province of Canada actually moved to Ottawa. The 
next year the first Parliament of the new Dominion of Canada met in an incomplete 
Parliament Building, situated on the former Barrack Hill. 


The nation enjoyed a brief prosperity during most of the next decade. Ottawa grew 
and the government expanded as the Dominion extended its authority over more and 
more of British North America. In 1871, shortly after Confederation, the city had a 
population of about 22,000. Many fine homes and stores in stone and brick were built. 
The Departmental Buildings, flanking the Parliament Building on the Hill, were enlarged. 
An old wooden City Hall near the Canal was replaced in 1876 by a fine stone building and 
a large post office was erected at the city’s centre. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
Ottawa was a flourishing industrial centre with a population of 59,000. It remained the 
hub of the lumbering industry of Eastern Canada, had the largest paper mills in the 
country and the leading match factory in the world. However, little effort had been made 
to preserve or enhance its natural beauty until the Ottawa Improvement Commission was 
set up in 1899 and the Driveway along the Rideau Canal was begun. Even so, progress 
was slow in this direction but in the years up to the beginning of the First World War the 
city centre began to take on a new face. Many new government buildings were erected— 
laboratories, the Dominion Observatory and the Geodetic Building at the Experimental 
Farm, the Archives Building, the Victoria Memorial Museum, the Royal Canadian Mint 
and the Connaught Building. In 1912, the Grand Trunk Railway completed construction 
of the Union Station and of the French rennaissance-style Chateau Laurier whose turrets 
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continue to grace the Ottawa skyline. During this period several studies were made and 
plans recommended for the improvement of the National Capital but these were deferred 
because of the War and for other reasons. Fire destroyed the Parliament Building in 
1916, leaving standing only the octagonal library now forming part of the magnificent 
building of modern Gothic architecture which replaced it but was ten years in the building. 
The city beautification program was continued by the Ottawa Improvement Commission 
on a slightly increased budget until 1927; in that year the Commission was reconstituted 
as the Federal District Commission and the program then proceeded at a more accelerated 
rate. The second Commission was succeeded in 1959 by the National Capital Commission. 


The City of Ottawa today, with its population of close to 300,000, is well on its way to 
becoming a national capital of enduring beauty and grace. It is a self-governing munici- 
pality, administered by an elected City Council, but there are underlying differences 
which set it apart from all other major Canadian centres. Historically, it has always 
been the meeting place for the two founding peoples. It is the national Seat of Govern- 
ment and throughout the years the federal authorities have recognized the need of creating 
in and around the National Capital an area of pride, not only for the residents of the city 
and its environs but for all Canadians. 


Much of the work of the National Capital Commission hinges on the implementation 
of a long-range Master Plan, developed by the late Jacques Gréber, a famed French town- 
planner. The Gréber Plan tabled in the House of Commons in 1951, although not 
officially recognized by the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, is the basis of much that has 
been accomplished. In fact, ten years after its publication it was reported that all its 
major proposals were in process of realization. 


Success of the Plan, now and in the future, is dependent on co-operation between the 
Federal Government, the governments of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, the Cities 
of Ottawa, Hull and Eastview and about stxty-five other autonomous municipalities in the 
National Capital Region. The Plan itself was conceived as a memorial to all Canadians 
who gave their lives in the defence of Canada during the Second World War and was 
projected over a fifty-year period. It called first for the establishment of a National 
Capital Region encompassing some 900 sq. miles but later, in 1959, this was doubled to 
1,800 sq. miles—about half in Ontario and half in Quebec. In accordance with its pro- 
posals, large ‘“‘copen spaces’”’ are being provided in the Ottawa-—Hull area, part of which 
involves the restoration of the shores of the waterways. Major restorations have taken 
place at Rideau Falls opposite the Ottawa City Hall, at Jacques Cartier Park in Hull, and 
at Vincent Massey Park which is a 75-acre urban park in the heart of Ottawa, linked with 
the 50-acre Hog’s Back Park surrounding the limestone chasm of Prince of Wales Falls on 
the Rideau River. Forty miles of riverfront land are under the control of the Commission 
and countless delightful areas are accessible to the public. There are some 50 miles of 
wide, landscaped driveways throughout Ottawa which will be extended by another 30 
miles in coming years. In addition the Commission maintains 13 city-owned parks in 
Ottawa, including Rockcliffe and Strathcona Parks. At present Ottawa has 4,000 acres 
of open space. 

The relocation of government buildings to suitable scattered sites has been under way 
for several years. The first development took place at Tunney’s Pasture located on the 
Ottawa River in the west-central area of Ottawa. The Pasture now contains 18 buildings 
of various sizes. Confederation Heights, in the south-central area adjoining Hog’s Back 
Park, now contains six attractive and functional buildings that house Government Depart- 
ments, and the large Government Printing Bureau was established in Hull. Im all, the 
grounds of more than 140 government buildings are cared for by the Commission. 


Two key proposals in the Master Plan with long-range effects on Ottawa’s future are 
the creation of the Greenbelt and the removal of railway trackage from the central sections. 
The Greenbelt, designed to control urban sprawl] and to provide sites for governmental, 
industrial and research development, is a unique planning measure in North America. 


Within its 41,500 acres the Commission encourages agriculture, reforestation and public 
recreation areas. 
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Railway relocation, possibly the most important element of the National Capital 
Plan, will be largely completed by 1967. It involves removal of 32 miles of track, much of 
it in the central sections of the city, elimination of 72 level crossings, many in high density 
urbanized areas, and is a prime consideration in Federal Government redevelopment of 
‘LeBreton Flats, the old Union Station sector in downtown Ottawa which has now been 
cleared, and sections of Sussex Drive near the approaches of the new Macdonald—Cartier 
Bridge across the Ottawa River. 


North of Ottawa and Hull, in Quebec, an 88,000-acre recreation area known as 
Gatineau Park has been developed by the Commission. It is a wilderness area, extending 
northward from Hull for 35 miles. With 25 miles of parkway, magnificent lookouts, 
lakes, fishing streams, beaches, picnic areas, camping sites and walking trails, the park 
is one of the finest recreation areas in Canada, enjoyed by tens of thousands of visitors 
yearly. 

In addition to its own programs, the National Capital Commission extends planning 
aid and advice to municipalities in the National Capital Region but only on request; at 
no time does the Commission seek to impose its proposals on the autonomous governments 
concerned with local affairs in the region. Financial aid in the form of grants is made to 
municipal governments in special circumstances. 


The Commission has 20 members, including a chairman, and employs between 600 
and 800 people, depending on season, in carrying out its development and maintenance 
programs. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Public Works. 


Section 2.—Wildlife Resources and Conservation* 


Wildlife in Canada is an important renewable natural resource. In the early days 
wildlife was, and in remote areas still is, a form of sustenance in the hinterland, and trade 
in fur determined the course of exploration and settlement. During the period of the 
opening up of the country, a number of mammals and birds became seriously depleted or 
extinct. The passenger pigeon, the great auk and the Labrador duck became extinct, 
the buffalo vanished from the prairies, and elk, prong-horn antelope, and muskoxen were 
reduced to small fractions of their former numbers. Wildlife habitat has been reduced 
by the cutting and burning of the forests, the pollution of streams, industrial and urban 
development, drainage of wetlands, building of dams, and other changes in the land. 


Wildlife has been changed and influenced by man to the degree that he has changed 
and influenced the environment for wildlife. The arctic and alpine tundra, one of Canada’s 
major vegetational regions, has been changed hardly at all; the adjacent subarctic and 
subalpine non-commercial forests have been changed principally as a result of increased 
human travel causing more forest fires; the great forest farther south has not lost its real 
character through being managed for commercial use; cultivable lands, whether originally 
forest or grassland, have completely changed but often they and the managed forest are 
better for some forms of wildlife than the original wilderness. There are more moose, 
deer, ruffed grouse and probably more coyotes than in Indian days. Fur species, such as 
beaver and muskrat, are easily managed and many small mammals and birds thrive better 
in fields and woodlots than in the virgin forests, provided that they are not poisoned by 
pesticides. At the present time, the harvestable surplus of game and fur species across 
Canada is seldom fully utilized and it is quite clear that wildlife will remain abundant 
wherever there is suitable habitat and enlightened management. 


Thus, Canada today is known throughout the world for the wealth and variety of its 
wildlife. It maintains most or all the existing stocks of woodland caribou, mountain sheep, 
wolves, grizzly bears and wolverines, to mention a few. And these animals exist not only 


* A series of special articles relating to the wildlife resources of Canada has been carried in previous editions of 
the Year Book. See the list of special articles in Chapter X XVII, Part II, under the heading of ‘‘Fauna and Flora’. 
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because of the vastness of their habitat but also because of man’s efforts to preserve them. 
There is evidence of concern about the preservation of wildlife by the early Canadians; 
there were game laws in force in the original provinces when all but a few thousand acres 
of land were still the patrimony of the Indians. In 1885 pioneer conservationists were 
instrumental in establishing Banff Park in Alberta, and in 1887 a bird sanctuary, the first 
on the Continent, was established at Last Mountain Lake in Saskatchewan. Concern 
to preserve Canada’s wildlife heritage led to the complete protection of wood bison in 1893 
and to the purchase and establishment of a nucleus herd of plains bison at Wainwright in 
Alberta in 1907. Thus was formed the basis of wildlife conservation efforts, which, for a 
long time, took the form of protection of certain species from destruction by man or preda- 
tor. Better knowledge of nature’s operations and recognition that many factors combine 
to cause fluctuation in wildlife numbers are now being reflected in scientifically based 
hunting seasons and limits. The science of animal numbers is new and sometimes runs 
counter to popular prejudice but it is well understood that any area will support only so 
many animals, and species that are highly productive must have a quick turnover. Con- 
sideration of wildlife must never be separated from consideration of its environment and 
if the environment is fully stocked the annual increment need only replace the losses. 
All extra is surplus, only part of which is taken by predators and part, if the animal is a 
game species, by man. 


As a natural resource, wildlife within the provinces comes under the administration 
of the respective provincial governments; wildlife on federal lands and certain problems 
of national or international interest are the concern of the Federal Government. 


The Canadian Wildlife Service.—The Canadian Wildlife Service deals with most 
wildlife problems coming within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. It was 
organized in 1947 to meet the growing need for scientific research in wildlife management 
and became a Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in 
1966. The Service conducts scientific research into wildlife problems in the Northwest 
Territories, Yukon Territory and the Nationa] Parks, advises the administrative agencies 
concerned on wildlife management, and co-operates in the application of such advice. 
It administers the Migratory Birds Convention Act, provides co-ordination and advice 
in connection with the administration of the Game Export Act in the provinces, deals with 
national and international problems relating to wildlife resources, and co-operates with 
other agencies having similar interests and problems in Canada and elsewhere. 


The Migratory Birds Convention Act was passed in 1917 to give effect to the Migratory 
Birds Treaty signed at Washington in 1916. The Canadian Wildlife Service is responsible 
for recommending the annual revision of the Migratory Bird Regulations, which govern 
such matters as open seasons for migratory game birds and other hunting details, taking 
and possessing migratory birds for scientific or propagating purposes, eiderdown collecting, 
etc. The Act and Regulations thereunder are enforced by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, and in both administration and enforcement co-operation is received from provin- 
cial authorities. There are 106 migratory bird sanctuaries in Canada, having a total 
area, of 43,887 sq. miles. Bird banding provides valuable information on the migration 
of birds and their natural history and is especially useful in waterfowl] management. 
Serially numbered bands supplied by the United States Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife are used in Canada as well as in the United States. 


A national wildlife policy and program was tabled in the House of Commons in 1966 
after comprehensive discussions with the provinces and citizens’ conservation organizations. 
The new policy is designed to increase research programs, to bolster dwindling wildlife 
resources, to provide better information to serve all wildlife interests, and to improve the 
supply of professionally trained wildlife biologists. Many research projects under way 
were continued during 1966. These included the study, in co-operation with the govern- 
ments of Manitoba and Saskatchewan and the Council of the Northwest Territories, of 
barren-ground caribou and of wolves that prey upon caribou. Human utilization is still 
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the most important factor in herd reduction but other significant factors from time to 
time include effects of forest fires on winter range, predation, accidents, and poor calf sur- 
vival. Studies were continued on mink, muskrat and beaver in the Mackenzie District, 
and of polar bear in Keewatin and Franklin Districts. Big game mammals in the National 
Parks were also the object of continued study, special attention being given to mountain 
sheep and elk in the mountain parks of Alberta, where large populations of those species 
facilitate investigations. In Wood Buffalo Park, investigations into the problems of 
disease and low reproductive rates among bison were continued in the hope that some 
control of each might be achieved. A small herd of wood bison was captured, certified 
as disease-free and transferred to Elk Island National Park for propagation and eventual 
release in areas of the species’ original range. Studies of the relationship between forests 
and wildlife were initiated in New Brunswick in co-operation with the federal Department 
of Forestry and Rural Development. 


Damage to cereal crops by wild ducks and sandhill cranes continued to receive intensive 
study and much time was devoted to other species greatly reduced in number or in danger 
_ of extinction, such as the trumpeter swan and whooping crane. Investigations of migratory 
waterfowl were expanded. Kill surveys previously conducted in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario were replaced by a single country-wide survey based 
on sales records of the Canada Migratory Game Bird Hunting Permit, which was used for 
the first time in 1966. A crop-damage survey in the Prairie Provinces is being conducted 
annually. Arctic bird-banding programs were continued, as were pilot programs of wet- 
lands leasing. The loss of wetlands to drainage and filling for agricultural and other 
purposes poses a serious threat to the waterfowl resource. A major program of preserving 
wetlands by leasing and acquisition will begin in 1967. 


The Service opened a new Prairie Waterfowl Research Centre on the campus of the 
University of Saskatchewan in Saskatoon in 1966. Also, a national registry of pesticide 
residues in wildlife has been established. Research in limnology is oriented toward the 
maintenance of adequate stocks of fish. Subjects of research include productivity of 
National Park waters, the biology of fish and associated fauna. Adequate stocks of game 
fish are provided and maintained through modern methods of management where they 
can be applied without detriment to the aesthetic values of the areas concerned. 


The Service’s research staff totals 59. Specialists covering mammalogy, limnology, 
migratory bird populations, migratory bird habitat, ARDA, pesticides, pathology and 
biometrics are stationed at the head office in Ottawa. Offices are located at Fort Smith 
and Inuvik, N.W.T., Whitehorse, Y.T., Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon, 
Sask., Winnipeg, Man., Ottawa and Aurora, Ont., Quebec, Que., Sackville, N.B., and 
St. John’s, Nfld. Headquarters for the Western Region is in Edmonton and for the 
Eastern Region in Ottawa. A number of university graduates and undergraduates are 
engaged annually to assist in summer field work. Sixteen officers are engaged in an in- 
ventory of wildlife land capability under the ARDA program; the Canada Land Inventory 
will cover 1,000,000 sq. miles of Canada, primarily in the southern portions, and will be 
completed in the next four years. A program to offer scholarships of $1,200 to graduate 
students in wildlife and allied fields was in its third year in 1966, when ten scholarships 
were awarded. 


Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation Measures.—As stated previously, 
each province has jurisdiction over its own wildlife resources. The measures adopted by 
the respective provincial governments to conserve these resources are outlined in the 
1963-64 Year Book at pp. 46-52. The conservation of wild fur-bearing animals in the 
different provinces is discussed in the Fisheries and Furs Chapter, Part II, and information 
on provincial conservation of fisheries resources is given in Part I of the same Chapter, 
together with data relating to the work of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada and 
to international fisheries conservation (see Index). 
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PART III.—CLIMATE AND TIME ZONES* 


Section 1.—Climate 


Just as there are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, there are also many climates. These climates are similar to those in Europe and 
Asia extending from the Arctic down to the mid-northern hemispheric latitudes. Because 
Canada is situated in the northern half of the hemisphere, most of the country loses more 
heat annually than it receives from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation com- 
pensates for this and at the same time produces a general movement of air from west to 
east. Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this ‘‘westerly zone’’, 
producing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there prevails the fair 
weather associated with high pressure areas. 


Although the movement of migrant high and low pressure systems within the zone 
of the westerlies is the most significant climatic control over Canada, the physical geography 
of North America contributes greatly to the climate. On the West Coast, the western 
Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the coast, while the 
prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme temperatures because they 
are shielded from the Pacific Ocean and are in the interior of a large land mass. In addition, 
the prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid air flow from either 
north or south which often brings sudden and drastic weather changes to this interior 
area. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of Eastern Canada produce a consider- 
able modification to the climate. In southwestern Ontario winters are milder with more 
snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes is well illustrated by the number of 
resorts along their shores. On the East Coast, the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect 
on the immediate coastal area where temperatures are modified and conditions made 
more humid when the winds blow inland from the ocean. 


The following table gives temperature and precipitation data for typical stations in 
the various regions of Canada. ‘Temperatures in this table refer to observations taken in 
a thermometer shelter which has been placed in a representative location with the ther- 
mometer bulbs four feet above the surface of the ground. Mean January and July tem- 
perature data are based on records over the 30-year period from 1931 to 1960 except for 
far northern stations where the available period of record is shorter. After an average 
temperature is obtained for each day in January over a 30-year period, the mean January 
temperature may be arrived at by striking a mean of these 930 daily values. The mean 
July temperatures may be obtained in a similar manner. The highest and lowest temper- 
atures on record refer to the absolute extremes for the entire period of record at each 
station. Average dates are shown for the last occurrence in spring of a temperature of 
32°F or lower and for the first occurrence in autumn of freezing temperatures at the four- 
foot level in the thermometer shelter. 


The official Canadian rain gauge is a small cylinder in which the rain is caught and 
then measured to one hundredth of an inch with a simple measuring device. Freshly 
fallen snow is measured as it lies on the ground and recorded to the tenth of aninch. Total 
precipitation values as shown in the table are the sum of the total rainfall and one tenth of 
the total snowfall. For the purposes of this table, a day with precipitation is one on which 
at least one hundredth of an inch of rain or one tenth of an inch of snow has fallen. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this part were prepared by the Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport, 
Toronto. A comprehensive study on The Climate of Canada, also prepared by the Meteorological Branch, was 
carried in the 1959 Year Book, pp. 23-51. Supplementing that textual material, detailed tabulations of climatic 
factors for 45 individual meteorological stations across the country were carried in the 1960 Year Book, pp. 33-77. 
A reprint is available from the above source giving the complete textual and tabular data. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts 

TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 
Av. Dates of 
nee. Freezing Av. 
District and Station Meanie Mea Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
Fan Tul on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall |of Days 
: Y | Record} Record Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 
Spring | Autumn 
in in 
Newfoundland— 
Island of Newfoundland— 
Belle Isle............... 13.5 49.1 73 —31 | June 20) Sept. 27 33.56 92.0 152 
Cand Oban. denise thodants 20.8 62.3 96 —17 | June 31] Oct. 6 40.35 127.1 194 
St. Andrew’s........... 24.6 59.3 81 —11 | June 4 | Sept. 27 42.66 64.6 156 
Ste dOUMS ana. Joe os ees es 24.3 59.7 93 —21 | June 61] Oct. 9 60.98 149.7 201 
Labrador— 
Carivnichten css. baat Mao 55.7 97 —36 | June 24 | Sept. 6 38.15 183.1 165 
(GOOSGL An ise eee ers ap 61.4 100 —38 | June 5 | Sept. 16 32.93 157.6 164 
Maritime Provinces— 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown.......... 19.6 65.6 98 —27 | May 13 | Oct. 17 43.49 105.0 156 
Nova Scotia— 
Annapolis Royal........ 25.5 65.3 91 —13 May 171] Oct. 8 45.61 75.8 144 
Hl elifaxc tanec. 2 «kee 26.0 65.3 99 —21 | May 10] Oct. 15 54.39 70.9 159 
Bydne yates tek, ae 24.8 64.9 98 —25 | May 21 | Oct. 16 ple a 95.5 169 
iarmiouthivn. tases 3 27.7 61.9 86 —12 | May 3] Oct. 25 50.00 81.7 151 
New Brunswick— 
Ghatham we, 2.08 see 14.8 66.7 102 —43 | May 22 | Sept. 21 41.29 114.2 152 
Grand Falls. 2.:>. 453: 10.6 65.0 98 —46 | May 27 | Sept. 21 40.50 108.1 101 
MEOnCbONs eeckiaea cree 17.8 65.6 99 —36 | May 22 | Sept. 23 40.96 108.6 130 
Sainte OH; rc 4 nz. wees 19.5 63.0 94 —28 | May 17 | Sept. 30 53.57 97.7 170 
Quebec— 
Northern— 
Fort Chimo.......2%..- —11.0 53.3 90 —51 | June 28] Sept. 3 16. 47 69.5 157 
Knobtliake Ses -Fa.0 33%: —9.4 55.1 88 —59 | June 19 | Sept. 2 29.40 134.5 193 
INitehequOnees = 4 vas, 05 —9.1 56.7 90 —b57 June 11 | Sept. 13 29.64 108.4 193 
Fort ELARPISON co. Griz —13.0 48.0 86 —57 | July 2] Aug. 25 15.51 64.5 134 
Southern— 
Bagotvillessacs:s..ees ee 3.5 64.2 96 —46 | May 27 | Sept. 19 37.67 127.0 160 
Wather Point... :. e.0s 10.8 58.4 99 —33 | May 22 | Sept. 26 32.13 110.7 147 
IWomntreal acerca 76 ace ict 16.3 70.8 97 —29 | Apr. 27 | Oct. 18 41.19 98.6 160 
@Ouebeess. S38 che joke 66.7 97 —34 | May 11] Oct. 6 41.67 119.8 171 
Senpelles . 0a. cess, a2 oak 59.6 90 —46 | June 1 | Sept. 15 42.39 164.3 149 
Sherbrooke............- 15.2 68.2 98 —42 | May 16 | Sept. 25 39.15 95.0 176 
Ontario— 
Northern— 
Kapuskasing............ —0.1 63.2 101 —53 | June 10] Sept. 5 33.78 123at 142 
Port Arthur- 

Hort William. :.2..... 7.2 63.5 104 —42 | June 1 | Sept. 9 29.40 84.6 137 
Sioux Lookout.......... —0.4 Oe 103 —5l May 28 | Sept. 19 27.59 85.5 157 
Trout: Lakes... :.....65..84 —11.0 60.7 96 —54 | June 11 | Sept. 15 23.89 77.0 146 

Southern— 
ond one sere ek see ee 22.9 69.6 106 —27 | May 8] Oct. 6 37.19 7255 160 
ULAR WA) retain bates tae 12.6 69.2 102 —38 | May 12 | Sept. 28 33.55 86.1 145 
HATE YS OOUNG, 2-7 ome 16.3 67.5 100 —39 | May 15 | Oct. 1 39.12 111.7 162 
SOnOULO sg th: hiss See. 25.0 71.5 105 —27 | Apr. 30] Oct. 17 30.56 54.9 148 
Wand SOD es eax. << 62 s.0een cys 25.5 71.8 101 —27 | Apr. 30] Oct. 19 32.61 38.0 139 
Prairie Provinces— 
Manitoba— 
Shurchillres....1,.e0es. —17.5 5326 96 —57 | June 24] Sept. 14 15.99 69.1 102 
Phe Past. le.8e 8s —7.0 64.8 100 —54 | May 380 | Sept. 21 17.76 54.7 102 
WINNIPCE Panes seins cae ss 0.1 68.3 108 —54 | May 26 | Sept. 19 20.35 51.3 119 
Saskatchewan— 
Regina csercr berries 1.6 66.7 111 —56 | May 29 | Sept. 15 15.53 43.0 113 
Saskatoonsetish.2y acs 150 66.6 104 —55 | May 27 | Sept. 14 13.86 43.2 104 
Dwit°Current........- +. 8.9 66.9 107 —54 | May 30 ! Sept. 22 15.27 44.4 112 


1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 
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Temperature and Precipitation Data for Typical Stations in the Various Districts—concluded 
Nl 
. TEMPERATURES (Fahrenheit) PRECIPITATION 


Av. Dates of 
Freezing Av 


District and Station Meant hleen Highest} Lowest Temperatures Total Number 
Jah Tal on on (32°F or Lower) (All Snowfall |of Days 

: w'Y | Record! Record) —————————_—] Forms)! (All 
Last in | First in Forms) 


Spring | Autumn 


——————— | —qq§— | qe ce | ——_——_— | —————— KE 


in in, 
Prairie Provinces— 
concluded 
Alberta— 
Beaverlodge............ 7.4 60.2 98 —54 | May] 28] Sept. 2 17.91 68.1 127 
(al cary eee see ee 14.2 62.0 97 —49 | May 27 | Sept. 11 17.44 58.5 105 
Ridmentont.ere tea eee 6.6 63.1 99 —57 May 18 | Sept. 19 18.64 53.8 126 
Medicine Hat........... 1251 69.1 108 —51 | May 16 | Sept. 21 14.29 48.7 98 
British Columbia— 
Pacific Coast and 
Coastal Valleys— 
Hstevan.Point:/2..n. ce 40.4 56.6 84 a) jeApr. (4ereNovw. 5 115.39 10.7 203 
cangarie ced an eee By/e lt 54.4 78 6) ci Apr. 1.1" |= Nov. 2 66.39 24.3 255 
Prince Rupert.......... 35.2 56.2 90 —6 | Apr. 19 | Nov. 3 94.41 32.7 229 
Vancouverss.....4. oer 3122 63.8 92 0 | Apr. 3 | Oct. 28 41.12 17.8 179 
Victorias.4u.. «foe 39.4 60.1 95 6 | Mar. 1] Dec. 6 27.41 1125 149 
Southern Interior— 
Glaciel 4h. eee oe 57.9 98 —32 June 9 | Sept. 8 57.10 37.2 192 
Kamloopsinaae: sete PAE: 69.6 107 —37 | May 3 | Sept. 26 9.71 32.5 83 
Pentictont san. si eee 27.4 68.4 105 —16 | May 10 } Sept. 29 12.08 25,5 109 
Princeton =a tase eee 17.9 63.4 107 —49 | June 4 | Sept. 13 14.17 58.5 105 
Central Interior— 
Barkervilles.e eae 15.4 54.4 96 —52 | June 25} Aug. 16 45.25 226.1 187 
MeBridev sen. core 16.0 60.5 100 —50 | June 17] Aug. 23 Pallacih 84.3 125 
Prince George.......... 11.6 58.9 102 —58 | June 13] Aug. 25 24.67 79.6 166 
Smithers... h-2ee ee 14.9 57.5 93 —47 | June 23 | Aug. 15 20.27 Gono 147 
Northern Interior— 
BA CLIN: ght ee eae nee 8.6 Doeo 87 —54 | June 11] Sept. 4 10.95 43.4 70 
Dease Lake............ —2.3 55.1 93 —60 | July 21] Aug. 16 15.25 65.8 144 
Hort) Nelsonvn. + eee —8.4 62.2 98 —61 | May 271! Sept. 4 17.13 67.7 115 
Mort: St.Jonn.....04. dees: 4.2 61.1 92 —53 | May 29] Sept. 5 17.42 76.0 122 
pmith River... +..2 ee —11.4 57.3 92 —74 | June 24] Aug. 11 18.28 79.9 151 
Yukon Territory— 
Dawsoniiictoetrs'des Secon ee —17°.6 59.8 95 —73 | June 3 Aug. 22 12.67 49.9 119 
Tit doen) eet prey Nay, ee eS: —18.5 57.0 89 —81 | June 15 | Aug. 9 14.07 53.2 109 
Watson Lake............. —11.5 59.1 93 —74 | May 29 | Sept. 1 16.98 82.5 141 
Whitehorse: 0 ae ee —0.6 57.5 91 —62 | June §/| Aug. 31 10.05 45.6 92 
Northwest Territories— 
Mackenzie Basin— 
Fort Good Hope........]—22.0 60.5 95 —69 | June 14] Aug. 7 10.52 46.3 110 
Fort Simpson.........../—15.8 62.0 97 —69 | June 4] Aug. 28 12.92 47.9 97 
Hay Riveree. <1 6 sen —12.2 59.8 96 —62 | June 10] Sept. 8 12.59 53.3 99 
Barrens— 
iBaker-ake......5) eee —27.2 5173 82 —58 | June 27} Aug. 29 8.21 22.9 71 
Chesterfield)... 5.0.52 —24.8 47.9 86 —60 | June 29 | Sept. 6 10.96 46.5 96 
Coppermine............ —19.4 48.7 90 —58 | June 27 | Aug. 20 9.57 46.6 105 
Arctic Archipelago— 
Clyderrrsicieecner fe —16.6 40.6 71 —50 3 3 8.19 58.7 89 
Kureka. 5509. 5.22708! —34.0 42.4 67 —63 | June 25] Aug. 5 2.40 14.0 50 
Frobisher Bay.......... —15.7 46.2 76 —49 | June 28} Sept. 3 14.99 80.5 104 
Mould Baya..:. 0. see —28.4 28.8 60 —63 3 3 Ss Ws 18.7 74 
RGSOLICEh a enn. ares —26.3 40.3 65 —61 3 3 5.36 28.8 93 
1 Total rainfall and one tenth of the total snowfall. 2 Any differences noted between values given here 


for certain Arctic stations and those given for the same stations in the tables at pp. 64-72 result from differences in 
computation periods. 3 No appreciable period free from frost. 
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THE CLIMATE OF THE CANADIAN ARCTIC* 


Early exploration of the Canadian Arctic yielded only limited information on the 
climate of the region. Although some of the meteorological observations were made by 
well-equipped scientific groups, the climatic descriptions too often publicized were by those 
explorers who tended to stress the dark, rigorous aspects of the environment. As a result, 
in the early decades of the present century the popular concept of the Arctic was a land of 
perpetual snow, usually stormy and always very cold. The atmospheric processes that 
shape its climate were often assumed to be unique to the area and independent of those 
affecting other parts of the hemisphere. 

The groundwork for a better understanding of the climate of the Canadian Arctic 
was laid just prior to 1930 when several weather reporting stations were established on the 
shores of Hudson Bay, on Baffin Island and along the mainland Arctic Coast. Most of 
these are considered to be Arctic locations since they are generally north of the tree-line, 
a limit that is frequently used to define the boundary of the Arctic. North of this well- 
marked natural boundary line, which runs southeastward from the Mackenzie Delta 
- to the shore of Hudson Bay near Churchill and then eastward over northern Ungava-— 
Labrador, the growing season is too short and too cold to permit tree growth. 

Reports from these southern Arctic sites emphasized the dependence of weather in 
middle latitudes on conditions in the Arctic. The full extent of this relationship could 
not be investigated, however, until the late 1940s, when weather stations, reporting both 
surface and upper-air observations, were established in the polar basin on five of the 
Queen Elizabeth Islands. The weather picture was further clarified after 1955 when 
regular reports became available from two or three scientific stations on ice islands located 
in the Arctic Ocean and at the Distant Early Warning Line of radar stations extending 
along the Arctic Coast from Alaska to Baffin Island. Asa result of continuous observations 
from this expanding network of stations, there has been a great increase in knowledge of 
the climate of the Arctic and the atmospheric processes that control it. The more im- 
portant features are discussed below and climatic tables for many of the individual stations 
are added to facilitate comparison over a standard ten-year period (1951-60). For purposes 
of climatic comparison it would be advantageous to divide the Canadian Arctic into a 
number of regions, each with homogeneous climatic features, but the wide spacing of 
weather reporting stations and their predominantly coastal locations preclude such an 
approach at this time. 


Climatic Controls 

To understand the climate of the Canadian Arctic one must consider to what extent 
the basic controls of temperate zone climate, such as distance from the equator, the major 
features of the atmospheric circulation, continental and maritime influences, and the 
nature of the land surface apply to the Arctic regions. Of these, the far north location is 
of prime importance, since it is responsible not only for the extreme annual range of day- 
light but also for the low angle at which the sun’s rays strike the earth. The absence of 
incoming radiation from the sun during the long Arctic night results in sustained cooling 
of the snow and ice surfaces of the region. After a period of two or three months when the 
sun rises and sets in a normal 24-hour cycle, there is a period of continuous daylight. 
At this time, the amount of solar radiation reaching the atmosphere over the Arctic tundra 
and ice-filled seas is greater than that in southern latitudes but owing to the high reflectivity 
of the surface only a small percentage of the heat energy remains to heat the earth and the 
Arctic atmosphere. Snow and ice surfaces and cloud layers, for example, reflect more than 
50 p.c. of the incident radiation. Thus, not only is there an extremely large annual range 
of incoming radiation from the sun but the solar energy received in the course of the year 
is much less than at lower latitudes. The Arctic regions in fact lose more heat to space 
than is received from the sun. 


* Prepared by H. A. Thompson, Meteorological Branch, Department of Transport, Toronto. 
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To make up the annual deficit, heat must be transported into the region and this 
usually takes place in the upper levels of the Arctic atmosphere. In contrast to this little- 
publicized transfer of warm air into the Arctic, the compensating sporadic outbreaks of 
surplus cold air from the Polar regions are well known, especially to persons living in the 
temperate zone. The southward penetration of the cold air masses into the continent 
varies, of course, with the season. The advance is not along a broad, continent-wide 
front, but instead wave-like bulges form along the leading edge, which cause the cold air 
to surge southward in one area while it retreats northward in another. Deep low pressure 
areas frequently develop from the waves, spreading clouds and precipitation ahead of 
them as they move across the country. 


For almost eight months of the year, cold air from the Arctic covers all of Northern 
Canada and large areas of Central Canada. Low pressure areas which form along its 
southern perimeter travel across the continent under the influence of the mid-latitude 
belt of prevailing ‘‘westerlies” and generally remain well outside the Arctic boundaries. 
Strong temperature contrasts between land and water in the Baffin Bay area make this a 
region of frequent cyclonic activity. Although low pressure areas periodically penetrate 
the Arctic, the usual circulation during the November-to-May period is anticyclonic. 
Normally a high pressure area persists over the Mackenzie River basin and the western 
islands of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago during January, then advances eastward to 
cover the Arctic islands and the ‘“‘barrens’’ west of Hudson Bay in April. To the east of 
this high pressure area, the well-known Icelandic Low and its North American offshoot, the 
Baffin Bay Trough, maintain a general northwest-to-southeast circulation pattern. Varia- 
tions in the strength of these northwesterly winds have a most ae ele effect on the 
climate of the eastern Arctic during this period. 


Although May is a month of continuous daylight in most areas of the Arctic, clima- 
tically the atmospheric circulation patterns are still those of the Arctic night. June 
usually marks the start of a completely changed weather regime, which continues until 
cold, wintry conditions return to the region in September. The main features of the 
average circulation during the June-to-August period are the weak low pressure area over 
the Arctic Ocean, reflecting the alternating influences of low and high pressure areas, and the 
more prominent low at the south end of Baffin Island, a recognized area of high cyclonic 
frequency. Even in this period the majority of depressions cross Canada south of the 
Arctic limits but their influences are frequently felt in the Arctic region, particularly in 
the Davis Strait-Baffin Bay area. Some low pressure areas move through the Arctic as 
well, either along the mainland coast of Canada or from the Arctic seas. 


While the atmospheric circulation pattern is mainly responsible for the year-to-year 
variations that occur in Arctic climate, the land and water distribution and relief of the 
land serve to create characteristic differences in climate from one location to another. 
The Arctic seas, including the countless channels that surround all islands north of the 
Canadian mainland, and Hudson Bay make up more than half of the Arctic area and have a 
dominant influence on the climate of the adjoining lands. The influence is especially 
marked during the July-to-November period when there is considerable open water in 
the Arctic waterways but it is scarcely noticeable during the remainder of the year when, 
except for some well-known local areas of open water, the surfaces are completely ice- and 
snow-covered. During the ‘open water’ season, maritime influences are, of course, 
much greater along all coastlines and over the smaller islands than in the interiors of 
such large land areas as Baffin, Ellesmere or Victoria Islands, or on the Arctic mainland. 


Only the most easterly of the islands of the Canadian Arctic Archipelago are pre- 
dominantly mountainous. The high, ice-capped mountain ranges, which rise along the 
eastern coastlines of Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere Islands, present a barrier to the entry 
of mild, moist air from the North Atlantic. The rugged relief of these islands causes 
locally increased precipitation, mostly along the eastern coastlines. For example, the 
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heaviest snowfall in the Canadian Arctic occurs at the south end of Baffin Island, where 
frequent southeasterly winds release their moisture as they are forced to rise over the 
coastal cliffs. In all other sections of the Arctic, where the rolling hills and plains are 
generally below 1,500 feet in elevation, the relief is locally important as far as winds and 
temperatures are concerned but it has little effect on the regional climate. 


General Climate 

For more than half of the year the snow- and ice-covered Arctic region is subjected to a 
“continental” type climate which is modified somewhat by the relatively warm waters 
beneath the ice. Temperatures average from —20°F in southern sections to —30°F in 
the north during three of the coldest months, generally remain below zero during the 
whole period, and seldom rise above freezing from October to May. Record low tempera- 
tures of —55°F to —60°F at most Arctic stations are not as low as the North American 
record of —81°F reported at Snag in the Yukon, or even the —70°F to —75°F temperatures 
that have been reported at a few northern locations in the western provinces and Ontario. 
- While eastern sections of the Arctic, in particular, may be subjected to substantial variations 
- in temperature from year to year, large rapid temperature fluctuations during a particular 
month or season are uncommon. During this season of continuous ice-cover in the seas 
and channels, the Arctic is relatively cloud-free. Although low pressure areas occasionally 
cross the region, the cold air is too dry to permit formation of effective snow-producing clouds 
and, as a consequence, snowfall is very light. The scarcity of Arctic snowfall may be 
emphasized by comparing annual snowfall totals at Arctic stations with similar figures 
for cities in Southern Canada. At the Arctic locations of Isachsen, Resolute, Cambridge 
Bay and Baker Lake, for example, annual snowfall amounts to less than 30 inches, and these 
figures represent the total precipitation for fully nine months of the year, while the cities 
of Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg and Toronto receive just under 60 inches of snow, most 
of which falls in less than six months. Although the steady Arctic cold and light snowfall 
are characteristic features of the winter climate, it is only when they occur in combination 
with strong winds that travel becomes hazardous or, in the case of heavy blowing snow, 
even impossible. The most uncomfortable area and the region where blizzards are most 
frequent is not the high Arctic, but the coastal sections of the eastern Arctic and the 
barren Jands surrounding Hudson Bay, where cyclonic activity is greater and strong 
winds more frequent than elsewhere in the Arctic. 


In June, July and August, low-lying stratus clouds and coastal fogs are notorious 
features of the climate. During these months all land areas are snow-free, with the excep- 
tion of the permanently ice-capped mountains which form the eastern boundary of the 
Canadian Arctic Archipelago, and the waterways lose much of their ice cover. The 
majority of the land areas are frozen swamps which melt to shallow depths during this 
period, giving the impression that the Arctic is a very wet region. Precipitation figures 
do not, of course, bear this out. Rainfall makes up less than half the annual precipitation 
and averages from one to two inches over the northern islands to three inches along the 
mainland coast and to seven inches at the southern end of Baffin Island. Arctic rainfall 
depends mostly on the extent of cyclonic activity during this three-month period and, as 
this varies greatly from year to year, so also does the rainfall. The water-logged lands 
and cold, partially ice-covered waterways influence the climate by adding sufficient moisture 
to create extensive low-lying clouds and fog banks, while holding air temperatures to 
within a few degrees of the melting point. These months, the mildest of the year, are 
characterized by a uniform temperature pattern along the coasts, with temperatures 
generally remaining below 45°F and only occasionally, during brief interludes of sunny 
weather, exceeding 65°F. 

It will be appreciated that the four seasons concept (winter, spring, summer and 
autumn), so familiar to residents of southern latitudes of Canada, cannot be readily applied 
to Arctic climates. If, for example, spring is considered to date from the vernal equinox, 
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then some of the coldest weather of the year occurs in spring. If, on the other hand, it 
pertains to the start of the thawing season, then spring does not arrive until late May or 
early June, in which case three seasons, spring, summer and autumn, must be crowded 
into a three- or four-month period ending with the return of winter in September. In an 
attempt to provide a more detailed picture of the Arctic climate on a year-round basis, 
without resorting to rather unsatisfactory seasonal classifications, the year has been 
divided into four periods for discussion purposes, each period having its own characteristic 
climatic features. 


The Climate—December to April.—By December the high Arctic is a region of 
darkness, the southern islands receive only a few hours of twilight at most and, even in 
the Hudson Bay area, four or five hours of mid-day sun do little to replenish the heat lost 
during long hours of darkness. This should not imply complete darkness during the 
Arctic night of course, since a great deal of useful light results from the moonlight and its 
reflection from the snow-covered landscape. Equally important to the climate of the 
area is the fact that the open bays and channels which supplied so much moisture to the 
air during the preceding four or five months have become mostly ice covered. Maximum 
sea-ice normally occurs in March, at which time the only significant areas of open water 
are to be found in Hudson Strait, northern Baffin Bay, Lancaster Sound and narrow 
coastal leads along the outer islands of the Archipelago. 


Air Temperature.—Continuous radiational cooling from the snow-covered surfaces 
causes slowly falling temperatures until late in February, when the sun’s rays provide 
enough warmth to reverse the temperature trend. Although February is the most severe 
month at high Arctic stations, with March rather than January a close second, the sun’s 
rays are effective at an earlier date over the southern islands and Arctic mainland, where 
January is usually the coldest month. 


Arctic temperatures average well below zero for the months of December through 
March and, over islands of the Queen Elizabeth group, during April as well. The year’s 
coldest weather may occur at any time during these months. Obviously the Arctic does 
not earn its reputation as the coldest area in Canada from the extremes of low temperature 
reported at its stations. If only extremes of minimum temperature are considered, 
several areas of Canada well south of the Arctic limits are colder. Only one Arctic station 
in two has a record low temperature colder than —60°F, and several have never reported 
temperatures as low as —50°F. These temperature extremes reflect the moderating 
influences of relatively warm water beneath the ice-covered channels. At inland locations 
in the larger islands well removed from the open or ice-covered seas, lower trepEDS 
would be expected. 


On a monthly or yearly basis, the Arctic regions are the coldest in Canada. This 
feature is best illustrated by referring to the average daily temperature chart for January, 
which is broadly representative of temperature patterns in December, February and, in 
the high Arctic, March. In the southern Arctic, average temperatures in March are 
about 10°F higher than those in February. The important features of the temperature 
pattern are the very cold average temperatures (—30°F to —35°F) over northern E]lesmere 
Island and adjacent smaller islands, and slightly higher (—25°F) readings in all other ice- 
bound areas of the Arctic region. While temperatures 10°F to 15°F higher along the 
Arctic’s eastern margins reflect the moderating influences of open water in Lancaster 
Sound and northern Baffin Bay, the highest average temperatures (0°F to —5°F) are 
found at the entrance to Hudson Strait. This relatively small area, at the southern end 
of Baffin Island, is dominated by open water and frequent cyclonic activity throughout 
the period, and its climate differs greatly from that over the remainder of the Arctic region. 
The severity of the climate of the Arctic is revealed when mean January temperatures of 
—33°F at Eureka, —25°F at Resolute and —27°F at Baker Lake are compared with the 
average temperature of —19°F at Snag, the station in the Yukon that boasts the lowest 
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recorded temperature in Canada. Mean daily temperatures for March of —36°F at 
Eureka, —25°F at Resolute and —15°F at Baker Lake are indicative of the great length 
of the period of severe cold at Arctic stations. 


The frequencies of occurrence of low temperatures at these stations provide further 
evidence of the coldness of the Arctic. During the four coldest months—December, 
January, February and March—temperatures may be expected to drop as low as —10°F 
on 85 to 100 p.c. of the days, —20°F on 70 to 95 p.c. of the days and —30°F on 30 to 90 
p.c. of the days (the lower frequencies apply to southern sections of the Arctic and the 
higher values to the northern islands of the Archipelago). Readings of —50°F are about 
as frequent at stations in the high Arctic as in the recognized cold spots of the Yukon in 
December and January but are considerably more frequent in February and March. 
At the high Arctic stations of Eureka and Isachsen the longest uninterrupted spells with 
temperatures —50°F or lower, during the decade 1951-60, were four and five days respec- 
tively. On one occasion, temperatures remained below —40°F at Eureka during ten 
consecutive days. Several northern Arctic stations have failed to record temperatures 
higher than —30°F for periods up to 22 consecutive days. 


Sheltered interior locations on the larger islands are subject to greater cooling than 
are the coastal sites of the weather stations. This is substantiated by the temperature 
reports from inland Lake Hazen at the north end of Ellesmere Island. During the only 
winter for which data are available, temperatures were consistently lower at this location 
than at the nearby stations of Eureka and Alert. 


These statistics suggest that even brief warming trends are unlikely during this period. 
Although temperatures rarely rise above the freezing point north of the Arctic Circle, a 
favourable alignment of low pressure areas off the east coast may occasionally permit mild 
Atlantic air to penetrate the eastern sections of the region. 


The familiar day-to-night temperature fluctuations of Southern Canada are most 
evident during April in the Arctic. For the remainder of the period variations during the 
calendar day are caused by changes in cloud cover or wind speed. Temperatures rise 
when clouds spread over the Arctic skies or when winds strengthen, and fall when the 
winds decrease or skies clear. Such random variations during the 24 hours are of the 
order of 8 to 12 degrees at high Arctic sites and 15 to 20 degrees at southern locations. 


Degree-Days.—Monthly and annual totals of degree-days below 65°F (heating degree- 
days) are often used in Southern Canada for predicting fuel requirements for heating 
buildings, and degree-days below 32°F (freezing degree-days) permit estimates of frost 
penetration in soils and ice formation in Jakes and the sea. Since cumulative degree-day 
values give an indication of the severity of the climate as well as the duration of cold 
weather, they may also be used to compare temperature regimes of the Arctic and Southern 
Canada. Reference to the climatic tables (pp. 64-72) reveals that annual heating degree- 
day totals at most Arctic stations, with the exception of locations at the south end of 
Baffin Island, average over 20,000, more than twice the 10,000 heating degree-days at 
Edmonton and Winnipeg and almost four times the 5,500 heating degree-days during a 
year at Vancouver. Freezing degree-days decrease from 12,000 over the Queen Elizabeth 
Islands to 6,000 along the shores of Hudson Strait, in striking contrast to 500 freezing 
degree-days in a winter at Toronto and 1,500 at Montreal. 


Snowfall.—Throughout the December—April period the frigid Arctic atmosphere 
contains so little moisture that the few disturbances venturing this far north produce only 
thin, diffuse clouds and consequently very light snowfall. Average cloudiness north of 
the Arctic Circle is just under 40 p.c. South of this latitude, and particularly at the 
entrance to Hudson Strait, average cloud cover is considerably higher (70 p.c.). Cloudy 
days are more frequent in those areas of the eastern Arctic influenced by open leads in the 
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ice-covered channels. Stations in the Arctic Archipelago report less than 10 inches during 
this period. There is a general north-to-south increase in monthly snowfall from one to 
two inches over the northern islands, to four inches along the mainland coast and nearly 
10 inches at the storm-battered southeast tip of Baffin Island. 


Surface Winds.—Attention was directed, in an earlier paragraph, to the prevalence of 
northwesterly winds during the period December to April in all but the extreme western 
sections of the Archipelago. Although the average circulation is northwesterly, with 
40 to 70 p.c. of the winds from this quadrant, winds are so dependent on local topography 
that considerable variations do exist, often between sites only’a few miles apart. Sheltered 
inland locations experience light, variable winds, while at valley and rugged coastal strips 
the most frequent and strongest winds: follow the valley or coastline. 


A surprising feature of the wind pattern over the Archipelago during this period is the 
large percentage of calms reported at most stations. Calm conditions occur almost 30 
p.c. of the time at Isachsen, Mould Bay, Eureka, Resolute and Frobisher Bay and 45 p.c. 
of the time at Alert. At these stations winds are light (under 10 miles an hour) more than 
half the time. At Sachs Harbour and at exposed sites on the barrens west of Hudson 
Bay, approximately one third of all winds fall into this category. Less than 20 p.c. of 
the winds are in the 20- to 29-miles-an-hour class at most stations, and less than 10 p.c. 
are strong winds (30 miles an hour or stronger). Over the Arctic islands average wind 
speeds are about 10 miles an hour although considerably higher average speeds (13-19 
miles an hour) are reported from the vicinity of Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait. Hourly 
wind speeds have exceeded 60 to 70 miles an hour at most locations and several stations 
along the exposed eastern flank of Baffin Island have reported winds of 100 miles an hour. 


Wind Chill.—With the exception of the Hudson Bay—Hudson Strait area, winds at 
most Arctic stations are no stronger than those at cities in Southern Canada. However, 
because of the low temperatures at which they occur their added chilling effects are con- 
siderable. The term ‘‘wind chill’ is often used to indicate the relative severity, or human 
discomfort, of the combination of wind and low temperature. On the basis of wind chill, 
the most severe areas during the coldest month are the barrens northwest of Hudson Bay. 


Blowing Snow.—Wind speeds are critical because, in addition to winds intensifying the 
feeling of cold, they are responsible for blowing snow, the major deterrent to travel during 
this period. As residents of the Prairie Provinces are well aware, blizzards or storms of 
blowing snow are not confined to the Arctic regions only. However, since Arctic snow is 
so fine and powdery and since the treeless plains permit a clean sweep by the wind, blowing 
snow may occur in the Arctic with relatively light winds and it constitutes a much greater 
problem than on the prairies. In the Arctic, the extent of blowing snow depends on whether 
the wind is related to local topography or is part of a large-scale circulation pattern. In 
the latter case, blowing snow conditions, with visibilities often reduced to a few yards, 
may cover large sections of the Arctic for periods of three or four days. 


Visibility in blowing snow varies from station to station but in most cases is directly 
related to wind speed. Although drifting conditions may be initiated by winds of 10 to 
19 miles an hour, less than 5 p.c. of the winds in this speed group give blowing snow during 
the period December to April. One half of the 20- to 29-miles-an-hour winds may be ex- 
pected to cause blowing snow and nearly 90 p.c. of strong winds (30 miles an hour) are 
associated with blowing snow. In the case of strong winds more than 50 p.c. of the reported 
visibilities are under one half mile, and more than 80 p.c. are less than three miles. 


Although visibilities at most Arctic stations are reduced to six miles nearly one third of 
the time during this period, values low enough (three miles) to restrict aircraft operation 
are reported less than 25 p.c. of the time. Blowing snow is the cause of the restricted 
visibility in over half the cases. 
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Fog.—‘‘Steam fog’”’ and ‘‘Arctic sea smoke’”’ are the names given to the type of fog 
that forms when very cold air passes over areas of open water. Steam fog is often observed 
in the Arctic during the period October to April, but it is relatively localized and usually 
does not persist more than a few miles downwind from the originating leads, or areas, 
of open water. Ice fogs occur rather infrequently in the Canadian Arctic because of the 
lack of moisture in the very cold air. However, as settlements become larger and vehicular 
and aircraft traffic increases, sufficient moisture may be added to the air through fuel 
combustion to cause ice fogs at these sites. 


The Climate—May and June.—Following the return of the sun to the Arctic skies 
in February, the days lengthen rapidly until, by May, most sections of the Arctic have no 
sunset. Temperatures start the upward climb, slowly at first in March then more rapidly 
in April, but above-freezing temperatures are not reached until late May or early June. 
Even at these late dates sharp falls in temperature to near zero are possible. 

May is a month of increased cloudiness and snowfall at most stations, due in part to 
more numerous open-water leads in Hudson Bay and in some eastern Arctic sounds, and 
to the arrival of moist air from Southern Canada. Increases are noted as well in the fre- 
quencies of fog, particularly in southern sections, but as far as over-all visibilities are 
concerned these are offset by fewer days with blowing snow. 

Temperatures are usually a few degrees above freezing through most of June and, with 
around-the-clock daylight, the accumulated snow of the previous nine months quickly 
disappears from all lowland areas. At this time, however, the ice is still fast in most 
bays and channels. Miaild air from Southern Canada is chilled as it passes over the ex- 
tensive ice surfaces, causing appreciable increases in the frequency of occurrence of low-lying 
clouds and fog along the coastlines. Fogs are uncommon in the interiors of the larger 
land masses where sunny days are about as frequent as cloudy days. 


The Climate—July and August.—During July and August the maritime influence 
of the seas and channels surrounding the Arctic islands stands out as a major control of 
the climate. By July, break-up is well advanced over Hudson Bay and in most years the 
navigation season opens shortly after the middle of the month. The season is delayed 
two or three weeks longer in the waterways separating the southern islands of the Archi- 
pelago, and in the north most of the channels remain practically icebound. Thus, through- 
out the Arctic, even the warm air masses that penetrate the region from Southern Canada 
are subjected to the cooling effects of large surfaces of ice-cold water. Evaporation from 
the exposed water areas and saturated ground surfaces produces a further cooling of the 
air masses. At the same time the additional moisture supplied to the air permits forma- 
tion of extensive low-lying cloud layers, which in turn reflect much of the incoming radiation 
from the sun back into space. 

Mean daily temperatures are quite uniform at about 40°F over the whole range of 
Arctic latitudes and exceed this value only over the larger southern islands and the Arctic 
mainland. Comparable July values for cities in Southern Canada are: Vancouver 64°F, 
Winnipeg 68°F and Montreal 71°F. At coastal locations temperatures may be expected 
to drop to within a few degrees of the freezing point whenever onshore winds occur, al- 
though when winds are off the land 45°F to 50°F readings are more likely. ‘Temperatures 
have reached 90°F at such mainland settlements as Aklavik, Coppermine and Fort Chimo. 
Over the islands of the Archipelago, however, extreme maximum temperatures are not 
as high and range from 75°F in the south to mid-60° readings in the north. 


With the exception of the southeastern Baffin Island-Hudson Strait area, where small 
amounts of rain or freezing rain may occur in almost any month, rainfall over the Canadian 
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Arctic is generally confined to the months June to September. July and August are usually 
the wettest months of the year with monthly rainfall totals of two inches in southern sections, 
decreasing northward to less than one inch over the Queen Elizabeth Islands. Snow may 
occur in either of these months but in most lowland areas falls are light. Although precipi- 
tation is closely related to cyclonic activity, topography is particularly important in the 
eastern Arctic. Windward slopes have considerably more cloudiness and precipitation 
than lee areas. Cumulus clouds occur in inland areas but only rarely reach the thunder- 
storm stage. 


Despite the fact that average rainfall amounts are low, heavy rains have been reported 
at many Arctic locations. Several stations measured one-day rainfall of more than one 
inch in August 1960. In the barren, permanently frozen areas of the Arctic, rainfall of 
this intensity may lead to locally severe run-off, particularly in rolling or mountainous 
terrain. 


Since aviation plays such a prominent role in Arctic development, the banks of low 
clouds and fog which frequent the coastlines and threaten the airports have a special 
significance. Stations along Hudson Strait have the greatest number of days with fog 
at this time, with Resolution Island reporting fog on one of every two days. At most 
Arctic stations, with the exception of mainland and sheltered island locations, fogs usually 
occur on six to eight days of each of these months. At Resolute, Mould Bay and Isachsen 
and at most other coastal stations, cloud ceilings are below 1,000 feet and/or visibilities 
below three miles about 30 p.c. of the time during this period. 


The Climate—September to November.—Dwindling hours of daylight in Sep- 
tember give notice of the imminent return of cold weather to the Arctic. Over the Queen 
Elizabeth Islands, mean daily temperatures are below 32°F by the beginning of September 
and by the end of the month temperatures throughout the Arctic are below freezing. 
Below zero readings prevail in northern sections by mid-October and in all areas except 
the shorelines of Hudson Strait by mid-November. Extreme minimum temperatures as 
low as —15°F have been reported in September at the high Arctic stations of Alert, Isachsen 
and Mould Bay. More southerly Arctic locations do not have such low values until 
October. 


This period is the stormiest of the year in the Arctic. Low pressure areas continue 
to move through the region but each is followed by a progressively colder outbreak of air 
from the Polar seas. The greater portion of the 20-to-50-inch annual snowfall occurs 
during these months. Turbulence and rather severe icing may be encountered by aircraft 
flying in the low-lying clouds. While fogs are less frequent than in July or August, visibili- 
ties are lowered appreciably in snow storms. As ice-cover increases in the seas and bays 
and open water is no longer a major cloud-producing factor, the region takes on the very 
cold, relatively clear climate generally associated with the Arctic night. Freeze-over of 
most of the northern waterways is usually accomplished by November but in the southern 
Arctic open water has considerable influence until December. 


During this period, air operations and, to a lesser extent, ground travel are frequently 
hampered by the ‘‘Arctic white-out”’, a condition that occurs when diffuse white clouds 
blend, without a recognizable horizon, into the shadowless, snow-covered landscape. 
With no sharp landmarks on the horizon, judgment of distances becomes very difficult. 


White-outs are not confined to this period, however, as they often occur in April or May 
as well. 


In summary, the Canadian Arctic experiences a continental climate during more than 
seven months, while maritime influences predominate in most areas during the remainder 
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of the year. Winters are long and extremely cold, and during the warmest month of the 
year average temperatures are below 50°F. On an annual basis, the region is much colder 
than any other part of Canada and precipitation totals are very low. 


Climatic Tables 


The following tables contain climatic data for those stations in the Canadian Arctic 
that were in operation during the full decade 1951-60. They consist primarily of monthly 
temperature, precipitation and wind data.* Statistics are not included for DEW Line 
observing sites since they have only a short period of record within the 1951-60 decade. 
For the same reason, short-period climatic data obtained by recent research expeditions to 
the Barnes Ice-Cap on Baffin Island, Lake Hazen and the Gilman Glacier on Ellesmere 
Island, Devon Island, Axel Heiberg Island, Meighen Island and Ward Hunt Island are 
not listed. 


AIR TEMPERATURE 


All temperatures are given in degrees Fahrenheit. To obtain representative and compa- 
rable observations, all stations are equipped with standard louvered shelters in which self- 
registering mercury maximum and spirit minimum thermometers are housed. The mean 
air temperature data have been derived mainly from records for the decade 1951-60. The 
‘highest recorded’’ and ‘‘lowest recorded’’ temperatures refer to the absolute extremes for 
the entire period of observation at each station. 


PRECIPITATION 


Rainfall and precipitation averages are given in hundredths of inches; mean snowfall 
amounts are listed in tenths of inches; precipitation is the sum of rainfall plus the water 
equivalent (one tenth) of the snowfall. 


WIND 


Wind data have been obtained from anemometers with continuously recording anemo- 
graphs. The most prevalent directions and average wind speeds have been derived from the 
hourly wind data. 


Heatine Factor (Drecree-Days) 


Below 65°F—one degree-day results for each degree that the mean daily temperature is 
below the base of 65°F. 
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Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 


AKLAVIK Latitude 68°14’ N—Longitude 135°00’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 30 feet 
: ryrvaicants ; Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Pastor 
Month i Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean ‘ Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Highest/ Lowest Dotalyia Ee Prev- Average| Days 


Re- Re- Rain | Snow (Water) Fall alent 


Daily | Maxi- | Mini- in 24 | Direc- Speed Below 


corded | corded ° 
srimmae a" bier aries Hours | tion ; 65° F 
iy °F “TD °F °F in. in. in. in. m.p.h.| No. 
Jan....- —21.7 |—14.7 |—28.6 44 —59 0 4.3 0.43 0.43 SS) 6.0 2,632 
Feb....|—18.9 |—11.7 |—26.1 49 — 62 0 2.8 0.28 0.34 Ss 5.6 2,336 
Mar —9.1 —0.1 |—18.0 49 —56 0 4.1 0.41 0.25 NW 6.5. 2,282 
Apr 9.2 18.7 —0.3 57 —44 1 2.6 0.26 0.18 N 7.4 1,674 
May 30.0 37.8 22.1 1a —14 0.03 1.5 0.18 0.21 N 7.3 1,063 
June 48.6 56.9 40.3 86 20 0.43 0.5 0.48 0.38 N 7.8 483 
July 56.6 64.4 48.8 93 30 1.04 2 1.04 0.97 NW 7.0 273 
Aug 52.4 59.3 45.5 88 25 | 1.10 0.1 44 0.62 NW 7.0 459 
Sept 38.9 43.8 33.9 76 12 | 0.76 4.6 1522 0.58 NW 7.0 807 
Oct2e-8 18.9 23.8 14.0 55 —22 0.01 11.3 1.14 0.54 NW 6.2 1,414 
Nov —4,4 1.5 |—10.3 44 —50 0 6.1 0.61 0.36 NW aD 2,064 
Dec —17.7 |-—11.0 |—24.4 46 —54 0 ayy 0.51 0.22 NW BY) 2,530 
Year 15.2 22.4 8.1 93 —62 | 3.37 | 43.0 7.67 0.97 6.6 18,017 
Period. 1951-60 1926-60 1951-60 1951-60 1930-60 
1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 2 Average of less than 0.05 in. 
ALERT Latitude 82°30’N—Longitude 62°20’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 205 feet 
‘ Py Sos f : Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation : Wind Factor 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean |y7- i Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Bost ela Total Fall es Average] Days 


Rain Snow (Water) 


Daily | Maxi- | Mini- : : Speed | Below 
corded | corded in 24 | Direc- 
ee Hours tion 65° F 
°F cE °F °F AN in. in in in m.p.h No 
Janes —25.5 |—18.2 |—32.7 32 —54 1 2a 0.22 0.11 W 5.0 2,806 
Feb....|—27.4 |—20.0 |—34.8 30 —53 0 PeBi 0.23 0.20 W 5.1 2,610 
Mar....|—27.3 |—19.9 |—34.6 28 —54 0 2.5 0.25 0.21 WwW 4.6 2,861 
Apr —11.1 —3.5 |—18.7 30 —50 0 PN 3) 0.23 0.13 WwW 4.9 2,283 
May Lise 17.6 5.8 47 —17 1 3.6 0.36 0.45 | W,NW 5.1 1,652 
June.. 31.8 36.3 Ohae 63 10 | 0.22 2.4 0.46 De 8s NE 6.5 996 
July.. 39.1 44,7 33.5 68 2 aE OaoU) 2.8 0.58 0.54 NE 7.6 803 
ug... 33.4 37.6 29.1 59 5 | 0.40 USe Neal 0.72 NE 6.0 980 
Sept. 14.9 20.0 9.8 42 —15 | 0.01 11.6 A 17 0.55 W 6.4 1,503 
Oct. —3.7 2.7 |—10.0 383 —32 1 Gas 0.63 0.80 WwW 6.9 1,900 
Nov....|—14.5 —7.8 |—21.1 3l —40 0 244 0.24 0.18 WwW 5.8 2,385 
Dec....|/—22.4 |—15.3 |—29.4 17 —51 0 2.8 0.28 0.25 W 4.6 2,709 
Year —0.1 6.2 —6.3 68 —54 | 0.93 | 48.4 5.77 0.80 5.7 23,488 
Period. 1951-60 1950-60 1951-60 1951-60 1951-60 


1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 
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Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 


Arctic Bay Latitude 73°00’ N—Longitude 85°18’ W—Altitude above M.S.L. 36 feet 


4 a ie ; Heating 

Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Tactor 

Month Maxi- | Most 

Mean | Mean 3 Degree- 

Mean Daily | Daily me ak he Raat | iSaew Total Fall as; an Average] Days 

Daily a i corded | corded (Water) in 24 | Direc- Speed ied 

Hours tion 

cB oF oF ii} slo in. in. in. in m.p.h No. 

Janes. —21.9 |—15.0 |—28.7 40 —52 1 Fae 0.24 0.20 i 2,678 
Feb —25.2 |—18.2 |—32.1 36 —57 0 2.0 0.20 0.18 ab 2,562 
Mar —19.7 |—11.4 |—27.9 34 —49 0 PA 0.21 0.29 4 h 2,564 
Apr —2.2 7.1 |—11.4 36 —37 0 1.6 0.16 0.32 : 2,055 
‘May 18.6 26.1 11.0 51 —15 1 2.9 0.29 0.22 1,426 
June 36.1 41.8 20.3 63 U1: 110.23 1.6 0.39 1.03 870 
July 42.4 49.5 Soe 75 220 0278 0.1 0.79 0.62 682 
Aug 40.7 46.4 35.0 65 24 0.70 0.2 0.72 0.54 744 
Sept 29.8 33.8 2500 56 5 | 0.38 be L 0.89 0.94 1,062 
Oct LS 17.0 6.5 44 —26 1 6.0 0.60 0.73 : 1,606 
Nov —9.2 —3.0 |—15.4 36 —49 0 2.4 0.24 0.15 2,142 
Dec —18.8 |—12.1 |—25.5 34 —50 0 1.8 0.18 0.12 2,542 
Year 6.9 13.5 0.2 qb —57 | 2.09 | 28.2 4.91 1.03 20,933 
Period. 1951-60 1937-60 1951-60 1937-60 


1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 


BakeER LAKE Latitude 64°18’ N—Longitude 96°00’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 41 feet 


: Ristie aie . Heating 

Air Temperature Precipitation Wind actor 

Month Maxi- | Most 

Mean | Mean |,,-. Degree- 

Mean | Daily | Daily chee ee Bain Sp Total Fall. Lew Average} Days 

Daily | Maxi- | Mini- ae q aa Ow |\(Water)| «54 | pi Speed | Below 

imum | doumaeal Come] corde in irec 65° F 

Hours tion 

oh et oy Be °F in. in. in. in. m.p.h No. 

WatiPec en —27.2 |—20.9 |—33.5 12 —57 0 1.9 0.19 0.10 NW 14.6 2, 858 
Feb....|—27.0 |—20.6 |—33.3 16 —58 0 Tea 0.17 0.13 NW 14.1 2,599 
Mar —15.4 —8.1 |—22.6 30 —58 0 2.2 0.22 0.18 N ome 2,492 
Apr Rani 10.7 —5.7 39 —33 1 Byer 0.37 0.18 N 14.1 1, 875 
May Alot 27.5 15.5 49 —15 0.15 1.8 0.33 0.42 N 14.2 1,349 
June 39.0 45.6 o2e0 74 8 0.79 Oks 0. 82 0.56 N 1230 780 
July. 51.3 60.2 42.4 80 29 1.58 0 1.58 1.41 N 11.3 425 
Aug 50.0 57.4 42.6 82 28 Raat 0 Aye 0.838 N 12:57 465 
Sept avert 42.1 32.0 68 16 1.26 0.9 30 1.01 NW 13.6 837 
Oct 18.5 23.9 13 0 49 —19 | 0.37 4.1 0.78 1.26 N 15.0 1, 442 
Nov —4.0 2.7 |—10.7 36 —40 0 3.5 0:35 0.34 N 14.6 2,070 
Dec —18.8 |—12.3 |—25.3 24 —50 0 2.8 0.28 0.19 N 14.8 2,598 
Year 10.6 17.3 3.9 82 —58 | 5.92 | 22.9 8.21 1.41 13.7 19,790 
Period. 1951-60 1946-60 1951-60 1951-60 1951-60 


1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 
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CAMBRIDGE Bay 


Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 


Latitude 69°07’ N—Longitude 105°01’W—Altitude above M.S8.L. 47 feet 


Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Beaune 

Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Bey Pee Rain? Snow Total Fall t hee Average! Days 
Daily eee bie corded | corded (Water) in 24 | Direc- Speed | B ey 

Y eo Hours | tion 

°F °F Ay oH ofl in. in. in. in. m.p.h No. 

Jane —27.4 |—20.8 |—33.9 21 —63 0 2.8 0.28 0.22 W Wye 2,846 
Feb. —31.4 |—26.5 |—36.3 11 —59 0 127, 0.17 0.22 W 10.7 2,684 
Mar —23.9 |-—17.1 |—30.6 21 —52 0 2.2 0.22 Or23 WwW 10.6 2,675 
AToree ee —6.2 2.0 |—14.4 43 —42 1 1bts! 0.18 0.12 N, NW] 12.3 PA GY 
May i yr YA\Neat 8.7 45 —3l 0.02 2.4 0.26 0.21 W 12.7 1,541 
June 34.9 40.0 29.8 V2 6 0.41 2.6 0.67 0.61 N 12.9 897 
July. 46.2 53.4 39.0 75 30 0.80 0.1 0.81 0.80 N 12.9 561 
Aug 44.8 50.6 38.9 76 26 0.93 2 0.93 0.97 E 12.8 642 
Sept 32.0 35.8 2801 60 7 0.32 2.9 0.61 0. 41°.) B, NW 1324 999 
Octe. 2: 11.8 17.6 5.9 39 —25 0.03 4.2 0.45 0.30 W 14.0 1,652 
Nov —12.0 —5.7 |—18.3 27 —44 1 3.3 0.33 0.17 WwW 12.0 E227, 
Dec....|—22.2 |—16.1 |—28.3 18 —57 0 2.4 0.24 0.16 W 10.8 2,697 
Year 5.2 11.2 | —0.9 16 —63 | 2.51 | 26.4 5.15 0.97 12.3 21, 628 
Period. 1951-60 1935-60 1951-60 1951-60 1935-60 


1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 2 Average of less than 0.05 in. 


CHESTERFIELD Latitude 63°20’ N—Longitude 90°43’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 21 feet 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind pone 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily |Highest| Lowest) | «ow | Total | mum | Erev- |Average| Days 
Daily paper te corded | corded (Water) in 24 | Direc- Spee perm 
cao u Hours | tion 
ot °F °K SB) °F in. in. in. in. m.p.h No. 
JAAS. a —24.4 |-17.5 |—31.3 31 —60 0 2.9 0.29 0.40 N 15.3 2,784 
Feb. —25.0 |—18.4 |—31.6 31 —57 0 1.9 0.19 0.15 N 14.2 2,559 
Mar —12.1 —4.2 |—19.9 30 —52 0 2.9 0.29 0.33 N 12.9 2,440 
Apr S20) 12.4 —5.5 42 —38 0 4.2 0.42 0.30 N 13.2 1, 878 
May DES 27.8 16.7 45 —17 0.13 2.8 0.41 0.44 N 14.9 1,361 
June Obes 42.9 31.5 81 5 0.88 0.8 |. 0.96 0.76 N 11.8 849 
July 47.7 55.4 39.9 84 26 | 1.64 0 1.64 0.85 N IB 7 530 
Aug 47.8 53.8 41.7 86 27 1.70 0 1.70 1.19 N 13.0 549 
Sept Be 40.9 33.2 67 9 1.53 1.3 1.66 lead N 15.2 840 
Octie. x: PAVE 26.7 16.6 49 —22 0.43 5.4 0.97 0.61 N Wet 1,345 
Nov jlay 8.0 —5.6 49 —38 0.01 5.1 0.52 0.34 NW 14.9 1,941 
Dec —15.5 —8.0 |—23.0 24 —54 0 4.7 0.47 1.10 N 15.6 2,492 
Year 11.8 18.3 5.2 86 —60 | 6.32 | 32.0 9.52 1.33 14.2 19,568 
Period 1951-60 1921-60 1951-60 1951-60 1931-60 
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Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 


CLYDE Latitude 70°27’ N—Longitude 68°33’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 10 feet 
; So heey 3 Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Racker 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily seit say re ae Raincl Seow Total Fall. ves Pe Average} Days 
Daily Mee pik corded | corded (Water) in 24 | Direc- Speed io 
Hours | tion 
°F al °F oh sb in. in in in m.p.h No 
Janie. & —17.0 |—10.1 |—23.8 32 —49 1 4.3 0.43 0.73 NW 4.6 2,530 
Feb..../—20.1 |—12.7 |—27.5 38 —48 0 2.6 0.26 0.41 NW 7.4 2,390 
Mar —15.7 —7.2 |—24.1 28 —45 1 2.0 0.20 0.21 NW 4.9 2,468 
Apr 1.0 10.7 —8.8 38 —42 0 4.9 0.49 0.95 NW 4.7 1,965 
May 20.9 28.8 13.0 48 —14 1 5.4 0.54 0.30 NW 6.4 1,389 
June.. 34.6 40.5 28.6 59 10 | 0.08 Sr 0.40 0.30 NW 8.0 924 
July... 40.5 47.3 33.6 71 22m) | 0:52 3.6 0.88 1.28 NW 8.5 756 
Aug... 39.3 44.7 33.8 66 22) a6 1.5 ees 1.47 NW 6.4 794 
Sept... 32.3 36.7 27.9 55 12 | 0.58 | 10.9 1.67 2.00 NW 8.1 984 
Oct... 20.2 25.0 1530 42 —13 1 12.4 1.24 0.84 NW 10.3 1,383 
Nov....| —0.4 5.9 —6.7 44 —31 1 5.5 0.55 0.55 NW a0 1,902 
Dec....|/—14.1 —7.9 |—20.2 25 —47 1 1 0.17 0.37 NW 3.8 2,396 
Year...| 10.1 16.8 3.4 vat —49 | 2.384 | 58.0 8.14 2.00 6.7 19,881 
Period. 1951-60 1942-60 1951-60 1955-56 1942-60 
1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 
CopPERMINE Latitude 67°49’ N—Longitude 115°05’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 28 feet 
A aaee Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Factor 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily me eee Rain | Sn Total Fall e oe Average| Days 
Daily | Maxi- | Mini- | Sql eorded| °W |(Water)! i-%54 | Direc. | Speed | Below 
Nett HUD Hours |_ tion 65° F 
OB oe: val oy ay in. in in in m.p.h No 
ES ae —20.3 |—13.3 |—27.2 27 —54 0 2.8 0.28 0.13 SW 12.2 2,616 
Feb....}—24.8 !—17.9 |—381.7 34 —58 0 1.6 0.16 0.17 W 10.5 2,461 
Mar....|/—15.9 —8.6 |—23.1 29 —56 0 3.4 0.34 0.50 SW 9.2 2,465 
Apr: 14. 9.9 —7.8 46 47 0 2.7 0.27 0.30 Ww 8.7 1,920 
May..:.|. 22.1 28.7 15.4 74 —24 | 0.05 252 0.27 0.50 Ww 8.5 1,336 
June... 37.4 43.2 316 82 5 | 0.44 1.4 0.58 0.39 N 8.5 807 
suby®.'. 48.0 55.0 41.0 87 31 | 0.94 0.6 1.00 0.64 NE 9.6 505 
Aug... 48.0 54.4 41.6 83 QT | al TG 1 1276 1.42 NE 10.0 555 
Sept... 36.9 41.4 32.3 79 Te | OTF 1.4 0.91 0.72 N 11.0 852 
Oct. 19.9 PASSA Wa 57 —28 | 0.11 6.6 0.77 0.42 SW 12.0 1,411 
Nov....| —4.0 2.6 |—10.6 36 —42 0 IBC 0.52 0.27 Ww 11.0 2,067 
Dec....{|—15.0 | —7.8 |—22.1 31 —49 0 oak 0.37 0.33 SW 10.3 2,489 
Year 11.1 17.7 4.5 87 —58 | 4.07 | 31.6 7.20 1.42 10.1 19,484 
Period. 1951-60 1930-60 1951-60 1951-60 1931-60 


1 Average of less than 0.05 in. 
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CoraL HarsourR 


Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 
Latitude 64°12’ N—Longitude 83°22’ W—Altitude above M.S.L. 193 feet 


: et ; Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Pactor 
Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Daily || Daily.) ie hesr Lowest Total | Um | Prev- | 4 verage| Days 


Re- Re- Rain | Snow (Water) Fall alent 


corded | corded in 200) Digagk eo ee 


Hours tion 


Month 

Mean 

Daily 

°F 

Satine ate —21.3 
Feb... .|—20.2 
Mar....| —9.5 
Apres. iat! 
May... 22.4 
June... 36.6 
July... 47.6 
Aug... 45.9 
Sept... 34.3 
Oct.... V2 
Nov....| —0.2 
Dec....}—14.5 
Year...| 12.0 
Period. 


At 2) Vn oF in. in. in. in. m.p.h. No. 


=1529 | —23850 31 —61 0 3.4 0.34 0.25 NW 12.1 2,719 
12-3 1280 30 —55 0 3.9 0.39 0.31 N 12.3 2,438 
Well Jalen él oll 0 3.9 0.39 0.46 N 10.5 2,356 
14.7 —3.4 40 —39 0 4.9 0.49 0.24 N 13.1 1,839 
29.6 15.2 48 —19 | 0.10 7.5 0.85 0.89 NW 13.2 1,364 
42.4 30.8 67 TS |) Ore, 3.2 1.04 0.68 N 12.3 867 
55.3 39.8 77 SO | eZ 0.5 1.32 0.84 N 12.2 558 
52.8 39.0 79 26 | 1.59 1 1.59 1.08 N 12.9 598 
39.0 29.6 63 oth flea 3.6 1.48 0.90 N 13.3 939 
23.8 10.5 41 20:8) 0220 10.7 1.28 0.70 NW 13.3 ‘1,469 
U0 il 138 35 —34 | 0.02 WE ff 0.69 0.26 N 13.2 1,899 
flat! rl’ 27 —53 0 4.8 0.48 0.34 N 13.3 2,406 
19.3 4.7 79 —6Gi | 5.03 | 53.1 | 10.34 1.08 12.6 19, 452 
1951-60 1944-60 1951-60 1951-60 1944-60 


1 Average of less than 0.05 in. 


EUREKA 
Month 
Mean 
Daily 
159 
Janes. —32.7 
Feb....|/—35.2 
Mar....|/—35.6 
Apr.....|—16.2 
BVine - 14.6 
June... 36.8 
Julian. 42.2 
Aug.... 38.8 
Sept... 19.9 
Oct.....| —6.8 
Nov....|—23.1 
Dec... .|—31.3 
Year...) —2.4 
Period. 


Latitude 80°00’ N—Longitude 85°56’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 8 feet 


; ee ees Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Factor 
Mean | Mean Maxi- | Most Degree- 


‘ Highest| Lowest mum | Prey- 
Daily | Daily Re- Re- Rain | Snow Total Fall alent Average} Days 


Maxi- | Mini (Water)| : : Speed | Below 
fee (peace corded | corded Bs ee 65° F 
“18 =A) on A in in. in in m.p.h No 
—26.3 |—39.0 30 —60 0 ile 0712 0.12 E 12 3,069 
—29.0 |—41.4 10 — 62 0 0.7 0.07 0.14 EK 6.6 2, 856 
—29.7 |—41.4 8 —63 0 0.6 0.06 0.20 iE 5.4 3,081 
—8.5 |—23.9 26 —50 0 0.7 0.07 Os 15 E 5.8 2,466 

20.8 8.3 42 —24 0 tat 0.11 0.22 NW 8.4 1,575 
41.5 S20) 64 8 0.10 (Ue 0.18 0.57 NW 10.9 837 
47.7 36.7 67 28 0.58 0.3 0.61 0.51 NW 13} 701 
43.2 34.4 59 17 0.47 0.6 0.53 1.64 NW 9.6 818 
24.2 1556 42 —15 0.01 4.2 0.43 0.54 NE 7.8 1,359 
—0.3 |—13.3 39 —43 0 350 0.35 0.53 K 6.6 1,807 
—16.6 |—29.6 29 —48 0 0.8 0.08 0.06 E 6.2 2,625 
—25.6 |—36.9 is —57 0 0.8 0.08 0.10 E 5.4 3,026 
5) —8.2 67 —63 | 1.16 | 14.8 2.64 1.64 7.6 24, 220 


1951-60 1947-60 1951-60 1951-60 1947-60 
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Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 


FRoBISHER Bay Latitude 63°45’ N—Longitude 68°33’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 68 feet 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind cee 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Highest| Lowest TOtal |) var Prev- Average| Days 


corded | corded | | |Water)) in'at | Diree- | Speed | Below 
Hours tion 


°F °F °F “Hh “Ee in. in. in. in. 


m.p.h. No 
Jane. o.. —14.9 —7.7 |—22.1 39 —49 | 0.08 12.4 1.27 1.60 NW 9.1 2,502 
Feb. —12.7 —4,.7 |—20.6 38 —49 1 13.8 1.38 0.99 NW 9.5 2,229 
Mar —6.1 2.5 |—14.7 39 —43 1 9.4 0.94 0.94 NW 9.7 QE 22s 
Apr 8.3 16.9 —0.3 4] —29 | 0.14 8.8 1.02 0.71 NW 11.0 1,728 
May 28.0 Sout 22eS 56 —15 0.15 6.8 0. 83 0.54 NW 12.4 1,197 
June 39.0 44.6 33.4 71 17 1.39 2.6 1.65 1.01 SE 10s 795 
July 46.6 53.4 39.7 76 30 | 2.76 0 yi) 1.54 SE 9.7 583 
Aug 44.6 50.7 38.5 74 20 eee 0.2 2.30 1e3e SE 8.9 639 
Sept 36.8 41.4 Suet 58 3 het0 3.9 1.49 0.87 NW It.5 870 
Oct. 2.. 23.0 28.1 17.8 45 —6 | 0.19 15.0 1.69 0.74 NW 14.6 1,287 
Nov le 14.1 0.3 42 —32 | 0.06 | 15.0 1.56 1.10 NW 1255 1,656 
Dec —7.0 0.8 |—14.7 36 —44 1 11.0 1.10 0.86 NW 11.0 22160 
Year 16.1 22.8 9.3 76 —49 | 8.10 | 98.9 | 17.99 1.60 11.0 17,876 
Period. 1951-60 1942-60 1951-60 1951-60 1942-60 
1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 
HoiMan Latitude 70°30’ N—Longitude 117°38’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 30 feet 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Heating 
p p Factor 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Feesant ee Rain | 2 Total Fall here Average| Days 
Daily | Maxi- | Mini- = nOW | (Water) 
corded | corded 


: ; Speed | Below 
in 24 | Direc- 65° F 


buen ya Hours tion 


oat wah °F °F °F in. in. in. in. m.p.h. No. 
NANG a. —20.0 |—14.0 |—25.9 20 —45 0 2.9 0.29 0.15 E 9.1 2,610 
Feb....}—25.7 |—19.4 |—32.0 28 —50 0 2 0.12 0.10 E 7.9 2,506 
Mar....|/—16.4 | —9.8 |—23.0 24 —48 0 21 0.21 0.25 E 9.5 2,474 
Apress. 1 ae) 8.9 | —6.3 40 —35 0 3.6 0.36 0.52 E ties 1,935 
May....| 20.9 26.5 15.3 54 —13 | 0.06 5 0.21 0.19 E 10.3 1,358 
June... 39.0 44.9 Son 71 13 7) Q226 0.6 0.32 0.56 E 9.5 789 
July... 45.5 52.4 38.5 78 27 | 0.87 Q.2 0.89 0.99 Ww 8.7 611 
Aug... 44.8 50.8 38.8 75 24 | 0.80 0.4 0.84 0.70 E 8.9 660 
Sept.. 6a.0 vA 29.3 63 8 | 0.44 3.8 0.82 0.40 E eG 966 
Ochs: 15.8 20.5 pled) 42 —13 | 0.06 6.0 0.66 0232 E Taak 1,516 
Nov. —5;0 =—0-1 —9.9 28 —38 0 3.0 0.30 0.23 E 11.6 2,067 
Dec —15.2 | —9.9 |—20.4 19 —48 0 2.4 0.24 0.23 E 11.2 2,484 
Year 9.9 15.7 4.0 78 —50 | 2.49 | 27.7 5.26 0.99 10.3 19,926 


a | eee a | | 


Period. 1951-60 1941-60 1951-60 1951-60 1941-60 
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Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 


IsaAcCHSEN Latitude 78°47’ N—Longitude 103°32’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 83 feet 
. ere ‘ Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Rackor 
Month ; Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Highest| Lowest Total {leer Prev- Average] Days 


Daily | Maxi- | Mini- 


mum mum 


OW 


; O 
Re- Re- | Rain | Snow (Water)| © orale: Speed | Bel FE 
_ 65° 


corded | corded 


i a) cE °F ok in. in in in m.p.h No 
JM ees —30.2 |—23.7 |—36.7 25 —63 0 0.6 0.06 0.05 N 10.6 2,988 
Feb..... —33.9 |—27.8 |—40.0 —5 —60 0 0.6 0.06 0.08 N 7.9 2,791 
Mar....|—31.1 |—24.9 |—387.2 17 —65 0 0.4 0.04 0.05 N 7.0 2,948 
Apr.....|—11.6 | —4.8 |—18.4 30 —44 0 Us 0.17 0.18 N 7.5 2,340 
May.. 11.3 16.5 6.1 36 —21 1 3.0 0.30 0.19 N 10.3 1,671 
June....| 31.6 35.4 Mls Uh 62 6 | 0.01 1.2 0.18 0.10 N 9.9 1,011 
Jalty. =. 38.6 43.0 34.2 66 20 Omal 1.6 0.87 0.60 NW 10.9 822 
Aug... 34.6 38.6 30.5 58 8 | 0.73 1.8 0.91 0.80 | N,SW | 10.0 952 
Sept... 16.9 21.5 12.2 37 = 1} 0810 6.1 Oe 0.78 N 9.9 1,449 
Oct... —1.9 4.5 | —8.3 29 —35 0 4.0 0.40 0.39 N 11.0 1,934 
Nov....|—18.8 |—12.4 |—25.2 25 —50 0 1.4 0.14 0.25 N 9.0 2,517 
Dec... .|—26.1 |—19.9 |—32.2 15 —60 0 0.6 0.06 0.08 | N,NW 9.7 2,846 
Year —1.7 3.8 | —%3 66 —65 | 1.55 | 23.0 3.80 0.80 9.5 24,269 
Period. 1951-60 1948-60 1951-60 1951-60 1948-60 


1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 


Movuup Bay Latitude 76°14’ N—Longitude 119°20’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 50 feet 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind hate 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Highest) Lowest Total | aout Prev- Average} Days 


Re- Re- Rain | Snow (Water) Fall alent 


Daily | Maxi- | Mini- | ,o-ded | corded in 24 | Diree- Speed | Below 


ahewaees PS: Hours | tion 65° F 
°F AD ai ban oe in. in in in m.p.h No 

Jatienene —27.5 |—20.4 |—34.6 15 —55 0 1.4 0.14 0.23 NW 10.5 2,895 
Mebece.. —31.7 |—25.3 |—38.1 13 —58 0 0.7 0.07 0.09 NW 8.6 2,735 
Mar —26.9 |—20.2 |—33.6 13 —56 0 1,2 0.12 0.22 N 7.9 2,821 
Jiabao —8.8 | —1.1 |—16.4 29 —43 0 13 0.13 0.15 | N,NW 8.4 2,229 
May 12.6 18.0 bee 35 —20 1 2.7 0.27 0.28 NW 11.7 1,628 
June BIAS) 36.3 28.3 56 8 0.07 0.8 0.15 0.31 NW 13.0 1,002 
Tuly 39.2 ASG 34.6 60 25 | 0.54 Lao 0.67 0.58 NW 122 812 
Aug oon 39.1 oleae Sy 14 0.63 2.1 0.84 1.88 S,NE 11.2 933 
Sept Die 25.4 17.0 46 —13 0.13 2.9 0.42 0.45 NW 11.6 dedoe 
Oct 3 7.4 —4,8 32 —33 1 3.0 0.30 0.20 NW 11.3 1,996 
Nov —16.0 —9.5 |—22.5 19 —46 0 1.0 0.10 0.06 NW 9.9 24a 
Dec —24.2 |—18.1 |—30.3 15 —63 0 Tes 0.13 0.08 NW 8.5 2,784 
Year 0.6 6.3 | —5.2 60 —63 | 1.37 | 19.7 304 1.88 12.5 23,594 
Period 1951-60 1948-60 1951-60 1951-60 1948-60 


1 Average of less than 0.006 in. 
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Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 
Latitude 63°07’ N—Longitude 77°56’/W—Altitude above M.S.L. 54 feet 


: * ee as : Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Tasker 
Month Maxi- Most 
Mean | Mean . Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Highest| Lowest F Total ape Prev- Average| Days 
Daily | Maxi- | Mini- | He, | Re- | Rain | Snow | watery] Fall | alent |'gpced | Below 
y sien | akan corded | corded in 24 | Direc- P 65° F 
Hours tion 
°F a iat Sh °F °F in. in. in. in. m.p.h No. 
Jan. 24 —11.9 | —5.8 |—18.0 32 —38 0 4.7 0.47 0.43 NW 10.9 2,412 
Feb. —10.5 | —3.9 |-—17.1 32 —42 0 onl 0.31 0.31 NW 11,5 2.201 
Mar....| —2.3 5.4 |—10.0 34 —40 0 2.5 0.25 0.30 NW 9.9 2,130 
Apr. 11.3 19.0 3.6 43 —26 0 4.5 0.45 0.25 NE 11.5 1,653 
~ May 26.0 Stiles} 20.7 47 —8 | 0.13 4,7 0.60 0.44 NE 11.2 1,237 
June 36.4 42.1 30.6 65 10 | 0.93 2.8 1221 1.59 NE 10.7 885 
July 43.3 50.2 36.4 73 25 1289 0.1 1.60 1525 Ww 9.8 688 
Aug 43.2 49.2 37.1 69 22" 1892 0 1.92 1.15 NE Ate 698 
Sept 35.2 39.5 30.9 61 13) | Lease 5.4 1.91 OE a NW 10.9 900 
Oct 25.0 29.1 20.9 52 2 | Ovsse | 1133 1.51 1.24 NW 14.5 1,218 
Nov 12.0 17.6 6.3 40 —21 | 0.03 9.8 1.01 0.70 N 13.0 1,587 
Dec —3.3 3.2 | —9.7 31 —36 0 5.5 0.55 0.60 N 11.6 2,096 
Year...| 17.0 23.1 11.0 73 —42 | 6.85 | 54.4 | 11.79 2.17 11.4 17,705 
Period. 1951-60 1928-60 1951-60 1951-60 1931-60 
REsoLutTE Latitude 74°43’ N—Longitude 94°59’ W—Altitude above M.S.L. 209 feet 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind eae 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean ° Degree- 
Mean | Dally | Daily [Highest Lopest |i | coy | otal | wp | Etsy laverage) Dav 
=o veel int | corded | corded BIH in 24 | Dinee- OP ei 
EOD [pee Hours tion 65° F 
oF oF °F i oi in, in. in. in. m.p.h No. 
JAD: aos —25.3 |—18.7 |—31.8 23 —53 0 1.0 0.10 0.06 NW 11.9 2,830 
Feb —28.6 |—22.2 |—35.0 fi —57 0 al 0.11 0.07 E 11.5 2,678 
Mar —24.6 |—18.2 |—31.0 20 —61 0 1.0 0.10 0.09 NW 10.4 2,768 
Apr..... —7.7 | —0.4 |-—15.0 30 —40 1 2.4 0.24 0.20 NW 10.9 2.207 
May 13.6 19.1 8.1 40 —20 4 2.9 0.29 0.10 NW 11.6 1,597 
June.. 33.0 37.2 28.8 57 8 | 0.30 125 0.45 0.77 NW 12.6 960 
July.. 40.3 45.1 35.4 61 28 | 0.80 0.4 0.84 0.66 NW 1261 766 
Aug.. 37.3 41.4 Saez 59 1744} 1822 ies 1033 0.99 NW 1253 856 
Sept.. 24.1 27.6 20.6 48 0 | 0.13 4.8 0.61 0.25 NW 12.5 1,233 
Oct 5.7 Ti 0.1 32 —30 1 6.4 0.64 ORT NW 12:5 1,835 
Nov —12.9 |— 6.8 |—19.0 27 —43 0 252 0.22 0.14 NW 11.0 2,292 
Dec —20.8 |—14.5 |—27.0 17 —51 0 2.0 0.20 0.08 NW 10.4 2,641 
Year 28 8.4 | —2.7 61 —61 | 2.45 | 26.8 5.13 0.99 11.6 22,673 
Period. 1951-60 1948-60 1951-60 1951-60 1947-60 


1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 
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Climatic Data for Stations in the Canadian Arctic 


ReEsotution ISLAND Latitude 61°18’ N—Longitude 64°53’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 127 feet 
: a ; Heating 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Factor 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean : Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily Highest} Lowest Total hese Prev- Average] Days 


Re- Re- Rain | Snow (Water) Fall alent 


Daily | Maxi- | Mini- | oorded | corded in 24 | Direc- ppeds od 


a | eae Hours tion oF 
oF peli an “at 2th in. in in in m.p.h No 
Jan.. —0.4 4.7 —5.5 35 —36 | 0.03 5.6 0.59 0.52 W 20.5 2,021 
Feb. beg 6.4 —4,2 35 —32 | 0.01 4.0 0.41 0.20 SW 20.5 1,850 
Mar (0. | 6 PIG Dee O0 —22 | 0.02 3.9 0.41 0.16 WwW 1Gat 1,817 
Apt. 2-4. 16.0 20.3 1G 39 —20 | 0.07 2.9 0.36 0.18 NE 16.2 1,488 
May 20.8 31.0 24.6 45 ==4 | | OR22 os 0.57 0.79 Ww 14.4 1,181 
June Saif 36.9 30.4 58 16 | 0.92 1.0 1.02 0.82 NE ism 942 
July 37.9 42.0 33.8 59 26 1.48 0 1.48 1551 iE 1255 843 
Aug 37.9 41.4 34.3 61 26 1.67 0 1.67 0.86 E 135 831 
Sept 35.0 BY Mts) Con 60 14 1.56 2.0 1eaG 1.00 Ww Ta 900 
Oct. 28.9 3le8 25.9 45 —1 | 0.48 7.8 1 Wil 0.80 W 18.2 1,113 
Nov Al ape BN 17.6 39 —10 | 0.06 | 10.6 12, 0.90 Ww 17.9 1,311 
Dec 9.4 1397 5.0 35 —22 | 0.01 8.5 0.86 0.50 W 20.4 1,724 
Year...) 21.3 202 17.3 61 —36 | 6.48 | 49.8 | 11.46 1.51 16.4 16,021 
Period. 1951-60 1929-60 1951-60 1951-60 1931-60 
SacHs Harrour Latitude 71°57’ N—Longitude 124°44’W—Altitude above M.S.L. 277 feet 
Air Temperature Precipitation Wind Heating 
: Factor 
Month Maxi- | Most 
Mean | Mean . Degree- 
Mean | Daily | Daily ei pores Bai S Total Fall Fae Average] Days 
Daily | Maxi- | Mini- ; BPS NOW | Veter)| tiseey : Speed | Below 
nha heating corded | corded in 24 | Direc- 65° F 
Hours | tion 
SR oh ay Ae “ in. in in in m.p.h No 
Janwetes —21.8 |—14.0 |—29.5 23 —50 0 0.9 0.09 0.04 N Woe 
Feb..../—24.7 |—17.9 |—31.4 21 —54 0 0.9 0.09 0.05 E 11.6 
Mar..../—18.8 |—12.0 |—25.6 14 —47 0 4 0.14 0.18 SE 10.7 
Apr.....| —3.9 2.7 |—10.5 36 —38 0 1.0 0.10 0.04 | E, SE 1382 
May... 16.3 21.8 10.8 45 —16 1 2.2, 0.22 0.21 E 12.8 
June... Sone 40.3 30.0 64 @ \ 0a 0.4 0.18 0.27 N, E 12.8 
Julyae 42.0 47.3 36.7 62 26 | 0.94 0.6 1.00 0.86 NW 1s 
Aug... 40.2 45.0 35.4 60 21 SOe56 1.1 0.67 0.60 SE 13.6 
Sept... 29.2 SH Math 60 aul 3.4 0.65 0.49 E TAG 
Oct.... 9.5 15.2 3.8 33 —21 | 0.01 4.4 0.45 0.15 E T5e2 
Novy. —11.8 —5.7 |—17.8 18 —34 0 138 0.18 0.13 EK 13.0 
Dec —18.3 |—11.9 |—24.6 13 —650 0 15 0.15 0.10 iE 12.0 
Year 6.1 12.0 0.2 64 —54 | 1.96 | 19.6 3-92 0.86 13.0 
Period. 1955-60 1955-60 1955-60 1955-60 


1 Average of less than 0.005 in. 
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Section 2.—Meteorological Observing Stations 


In January 1966, official meteorological observations were taken and recorded at 
2,313 weather reporting stations in Canada. There are several different classes of stations 
ranging from the first-order reporting stations at airports where hourly observations of all 
aspects of the weather are recorded, to the co-operative observing stations where a volunteer 
observer makes daily observations of rainfall, snowfall and temperature or precipitation 
only. While there are vast areas of the country where the weather stations are several 
hundred miles apart, most of the settled parts of the country are represented by first-order 
hourly reporting stations every 100 miles or so, and by co-operative climatological observing 
stations at least every 25 miles. 


At most of the 274 first-order synoptic stations complete weather observations are 
made every six hours and at a large percentage of them only slightly less complete observa- 
tions for aviation forecasts are made every hour. ‘These weather data, including informa- 
_ tion on temperature, precipitation, pressure, wind, humidity, cloud and visibility, are 
sent first by radio and teletype to the different weather offices across the Continent to be 
used for weather forecasting purposes, and then at each month-end the manuscript reports 
are sent by mail to Meteorological Branch Headquarters for use in compiling climatic 
statistics. At 101 of these observing stations, personnel of the Telecommunications Branch 
of the Department of Transport take weather observations as part of their scheduled 
duties, and 28 stations are operated in a similar manner by the different Armed Services; 
93 stations are operated by Meteorological Branch personnel and the remainder are 
operated under contract, or by co-operative arrangement with various transportation and 
communications companies. 


~ 


A specially designed 
transport aircraft, re- 
cently placed in serv- 
ice by the Basic 
Weather Division of 
the Meteorological 
Branch, Department 
of Transport, is open- 
ing a new era in air 
reconnaissance of ice 
conditions in the 
Arctic; the aircraft, 
with another to be 
added later, _ will 
place Canada in the 
forefront in this field. 
The Canadian project is being undertaken with a view to improving summer navigation in the Arctic, 
winter navigation on the St. Lawrence River and Gulf, and Great Lakes navigation during freeze-up. 
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Twice daily, at 34 locations throughout the country, complete upper air observations 
are made from the surface to altitudes upwards to 100,000 feet. Pressure, temperature 
and humidity measurements are determined by radiosonde instruments carried aloft by 
balloons and the information reported by radio to the ground receiving stations; winds are 
determined by observing the drift of the balloon by means of radar or radio direction finding 
ground equipment. There are also 30 locations where the winds in the lower layers of the 
atmosphere are determined by observing free balloon drift by means of a theodolite or by 
radar. Asin the case of the first-order synoptic reporting stations, these upper air weather 
observations are made available immediately to forecast offices for weather forecasting 
purposes, and the manuscript reports are collected at Meteorological Branch Headquarters 
for compilation of climatic statistics. — 


There are 1,366 weather observing stations in Canada classified as climatological 
stations where the observers record temperature extremes and precipitation once or twice 
daily and send in monthly data sheets. Most of the observers serve on a voluntary basis 
and willingly spend several hours a month on their hobby. In addition, many governmental 
and industrial organizations such as agricultural experimental farms and power companies 
have incorporated brief climatological duties into the general work of some of their em- 
ployees. These climatological stations have contributed much useful information on 
temperature and precipitation for publication by the Meteorological Branch. 


There are 574 stations classified as precipitation stations where rainfall and snowfall 
only are observed and recorded. Since precipitation varies more rapidly than temperature 
over short distances, a dense network of these stations is required, especially in large urban 
areas. Finally, there are 99 miscellaneous stations where observations of wind, sunshine 
and temperature are taken for special purposes. In all, the number of weather stations 
in Canada has been growing at an average rate of more than 100 a year for the past decade 
and thus a steadily increasing climatic intelligence is assisting Canadians in all economic 
pursuits. 


Section 3.—Standard Time and Time Zones 


Standard Time, which was adopted at a World Conference held at Washington, D.C., 
in 1884, sets the number of time zones in the world at 24, each zone ideally extending over 
one twenty-fourth of the surface of the earth and including all the territory between two 
meridians 15° of longitude apart. In practice, the zone boundaries are quite irregular for 
geographic and political reasons. Universal Time (UT) is the time of the zone centred on 
the zero meridian through Greenwich. Each of the other time zones is a definite number of 
hours ahead of or behind UT to a total of 12 hours, at which limit the international date- 
line runs roughly north-south through the mid-Pacific. 


Canada has seven time zones, the most easterly being Newfoundland Standard Time, 
three hours and thirty minutes behind UT. In the west, Yukon Standard Time, which 
is used throughout Yukon Territory, is nine hours behind UT. In between, from east 
to west, the remaining zones are called Atlantic, Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific 
Standard Time. 


Legai Authority for the Time Zones.—Time in Canada has been considered a 
matter of provincial rather than federal jurisdiction. Each of the provinces and the 
Northwest Territories has enacted laws governing the standard time to be used within its 
boundaries. These laws determine the location of the time zone boundaries. Lines of 
communication, however, have caused communities near the boundary of a time zone to 
adopt the time of the adjacent zone, and in most cases these changes are acknowledged by 


TIME ZONES | TT 


amendments to provincial legislation. . During the two World Wars, there were federal 
enactments concerning time but these were of temporary duration. In 1941 the Dominion 
Observatory time was declared the time to be used for official purposes in Canada. 


STANDARD 


STANDARD TIME ZONES 
OF CANADA 


(Standard Times are expressed 
in hours after Greenwich) 


l : | 
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Daylight Saving Time.—Although Daylight Saving Time had been urged in many 
quarters before World War I, its first use in Canada came as a federal war measure in 
1918. Today most of the provinces have legislation controlling the provincial or municipal 
adoption (or rejection) of Daylight Saving. In the remaining provinces it is necessary to 
refer to the individual municipalities to determine whether, and between what dates, 
Daylight Saving is adopted in any particular year. 


CHAPTER II.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT* 
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will be douny on p. vrit of this volume. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION OF CANADA 


The Canadian federal state, which today comprises ten provinces and two vast northern 
territories, had its beginning one hundred years ago in the enactment (Mar. 29, 1867) by 
the British Parliament of the British North America Act, 1867. Fashioned largely out of 
the Seventy-two Resolutions drafted at Quebec (1864) by the Fathers of Confederation, 
the British North America Act, 1867 provided for the federal union of the three British 
North American provinces (Canada, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia) in one Dominion 
under the name of ‘‘Canada”’. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, the information in this Chapter has been brought up to the date of Oct. 
1, 1966. Certain changes occurring between that date and the date of going to press will be found in an Appendix 
to this volume. Also, official appointments made up to the date of going to press will be found in Chapter X XVII 
(see Index). 
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Although the new nation that came into being on July 1, 1867 was a federation com- 
prised of four provinces, namely, Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, Sect. 
146 of the Act provided for the admission into the Union of the Crown colonies of Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland on the Atlantic and the united (1866) island and main- 
land colony of British Columbia on the Pacific, and also of the vast expanse of Hudson’s Bay 
Company territory in the North West known as “‘Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory”. Following the negotiation of an agreement on terms comprising the Company’s 
surrender of its authority and territories to the Crown (which was to transfer them at once 
to Canada) and the retention of one twentieth of the land of the fertile belt (the southern 
territories) with designated blocks of land around its trading posts and a Canadian cash 
payment of £300,000, the new nation of Canada was ready to expand westward with 
considerable momentum across the Continent to the Pacific. 


The acquisition by Canada of Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory enabled 
_the Red River settlement, after a few months of disturbance, to receive limited provincial 
establishment under the name of ‘‘Manitoba” in 1870; provided the Federal Government 
with the public lands needed to help subsidize a transcontinental railway linking the 
Pacific with the Canadian East, thereby fulfilling the pledge to British Columbia to begin 
the Canadian Pacific Railway within two years and to complete it within ten years of the 
date of union, July 20, 1871; and laid, through the provision of millions of acres of public 
lands, the land and economic bases for the Federal Government’s adoption of a free- 
homestead policy for the Canadian prairies that, in conjunction with the completion of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the launching of other railway lines, brought wave after 
wave of settlers into the Northwest Territories in such numbers as to justify the creation 
of the two Provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905 out of the portion of the North- 
west Territories south of the 60th parallel of north latitude. Although provision for their 
entry was included in the British North America Act, 1867, the Province of Prince Edward 
Island held back from the Union until 1873 and Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on Mar. 31, 1949. 


The Constitution of Canada, which had a corporate beginning in 1867, combines, in 
a set of rules determining the creation and operation of the machinery or institutions of 
government, the Cabinet system of responsible government (based on an inheritance from 
Britain) with a Canadian adaptation of federalism (as then practised in the United States 
for eighty years). A written document, the British North America Act of 1867, contains 
a substantial portion of Canada’s Constitution and this Act, with its various amendments, * 
is popularly held to be the Canadian Constitution. There is, however, another and perhaps 
more important part which appears, through the evolutionary processes of historical 
growth, in various guises including well-established usages and conventions found in the 
unwritten provisions of the Constitution. 


Thus, the British North America Act is not a comprehensive constitutional document 
presenting an exhaustive statement of fundamental laws and rules by which Canada is 
governed. The Constitution of Canada in its broadest sense includes other British statutes 
(such as the Statute of Westminster, 1931) and Orders in Council (notably those admitting 
various provinces and territories to the federation), Statutes of the Parliament of Canada 
relating to such matters as the succession to the Throne, the Royal Style and Titles, 
the Governor General, the Senate, the House of Commons, the creation of courts, the 
establishment of government departments, the franchise, elections, and also statutes of 


*See A Consolidation of The British North America Acts 1867 to 1960, consolidated by Elmer A. Driedger as of 
Jan. 1, 1964. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 75 cents (Catalogue No. Y X1—164). A further amendment was made in 
1964 respecting old age pensions (see p. 90). 
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provincial legislatures relating to provincial constitutional institutions and government 
matters. Federal and provincial Orders in Council, legally authorized by their respective 
statutes, provide further constitutional material as do the decisions of the courts which 
interpret the British North America Act and all ordinary statutes and indeed possess the 
power to set aside any laws which they hold to be ultra vires or beyond the jurisdiction 
of the enacting legislative bodies, whether federal or provincial. Moreover, the Canadian 
Constitution comprises, in addition to the statutory law and its judicial interpretation, 
substantial sections of the common law, unwritten constitutional usages and conventions 
and principles of democratic government which were transplanted from Britain over two 
hundred years ago and since then have been thriving and evolving in the Canadian en- 
vironment. For example, the Cabinet system of responsible government (see pp. 85-86) 
and its functioning through close identification of the executive and the legislative powers 
(that is, of the Cabinet and the House of Commons) is not mentioned in the British North 
America Act but derives from an unwritten convention of the Constitution. 


Although the essential principles of Cabinet government are based in custom or consti- 
tutional usage, the federal structure of Canadian government rests on the explicit written 
provisions of the British North America Act. Apart from the creation of the federal union, 
the dominant feature of the Act and indeed of the Canadian federation was the distribution 
of powers between the central or federal government on the one hand and the component 
provincial governments on the other. In brief, the primary purpose was to grant to the 
Parliament of Canada legislative jurisdiction over all subjects of general or common 
interest, while giving to the provincial legislatures jurisdiction over all matters of local or 
particular interest (see p. 90 and pp. 105-106). 


Unlike the written constitutions of many nations, the British North America Act 
lacks comprehensive ‘‘bill of rights’’ clauses, although it does accord specific constitutional 
protection to the use of the English and French languages (clause 133) and special safe- 
guards with respect to sectarian or denominational schools. Such vital rights as freedom 
of speech, freedom of assembly, freedom of religion, freedom of the press, trial by jury and 
similar liberties enjoyed by the individual citizen are not recorded in the British North 
America Act but rather depend on the statute law and the common law inheritance. 
Security of these rights was confirmed by the passage of a Canadian Bill of Rights—An 
Act for the Recognition and Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms 
(SC 1960, c. 44), assented to Aug. 10, 1960. (See also Chapter IX, Sect. 1 on Canadian 
Criminal Law and Procedure.) 


Treaty-Making Powers.*—The Federal Government has exclusive responsibility for 
the conduct of external affairs as a matter of national policy affecting all Canadians. The 
policy of the Federal Government in discharging this responsibility is to seek to promote 
the interest of the entire country and of all Canadians of the various provinces within the 
over-all framework of the national policy. 


In respect of matters of specific concern to the provinces of Canada, it is the policy 
of the Canadian Government, in a spirit of co-operative federalism, to do its utmost to 
assist the provinces in achieving the particular aspirations and goals that they wish to 
atlain. The attitude of the Federal Government in this respect was illustrated by the 
“entente”’ signed by representatives of Quebec and France in the field of education in 
February 1965. The Quebec and federal authorities co-operated actively in a procedure 


* Extracted from ‘‘The Provinces and Treaty-Making Powers’, Appendix to Votes and Proceedings of the House 
of Commons of Canada, No. 8. Apr. 26, 1965. 
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that enabled the Province of Quebec, within the framework of the Constitution and the 
national policy, to participate in international arrangements in a field of particular interest 
to that province. 


Thus, under existing procedures, the position is that, once it is determined that what 
a province wishes to achieve through agreements in the field of education or in other fields 
of provincial jurisdiction falls within the framework of Canadian foreign policy, the provinces 
may discuss detailed arrangements directly with the competent authorities of the country 
concerned. When a formal international agreement is to be concluded, however, the federal 
powers relating to the signature of treaties and the conduct of over-all foreign policy must 
necessarily come into operation. 


The approach of the Canadian Government to the question of Canadian representation 
in international organizations of a social, cultural or humanitarian character reflects the 
same constructive spirit. It recognizes the desirability of ensuring that the Canadian 
- representation in such organizations and conferences reflects in a fair and balanced way 
provincial and other interests in these subjects. 


Amendment of the Constitution.-_No provision was made in the British North 
America Act of 1867 for amendment thereof by any legislative authority in Canada but 
both the Parliament of Canada and the provincial legislatures were given legislative juris- 
diction with respect to some matters relating to government. Thus, for example, the 
Parliament of Canada was given jurisdiction with respect to the establishment of electoral 
districts and election laws and the privileges and immunities of Members of the House of 
Commons and the Senate, and each provincial legislature was empowered to amend the 
constitution of the province except as regards the office of Lieutenant-Governor. By an 
amendment to the British North America Act passed in 1949, the authority of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada to legislate with respect to constitutional matters was considerably enlarged 
and it may now amend the Constitution of Canada except as regards the legislative authority 
of the provinces, the rights and privileges of provincial legislatures or governments, schools, 
the use of the English or the French language, and the duration of the House of Commons 
other than in time of real or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection. 


The question of devising amendment procedure within Canada which satisfies the 
need to safeguard or entrench such basic provincial and minority rights as are noted 
immediately above and yet possesses sufficient flexibility to ensure that the Constitution 
can be altered to meet changing circumstances is one that still engages the attention of 
the federal and provincial governments and legislatures. An outline of the constitutional 
background to the problem, an annotated list of the fourteen occasions since 1867 when 
amendments to the British North America Act were made by the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment, a concise review of the prolonged search for a satisfactory amending procedure 
in Canada—the subject of repeated consideration in the Parliament of Canada and in a 
series of formal federal-provincial conferences and meetings in the years 1927, 1935-36, 
1950, 1960-61 and 1964—and, more specifically, the text of a draft Bill “to provide for the 
amendment in Canada of the Constitution of Canada” (accompanied by explanatory notes 
relating thereto) which embodies the amending procedure or formula unanimously recom- 
mended by the Conference of Attorneys-General and unanimously accepted by the Con- 
ference of the Prime Minister and the Premiers (October 1964) are all made available in 
an official publication entitled The Amendment of the Constitution of Canada, authorized 
by the Minister of Justice, February 1965.* 


* Available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. $2 (Cat. No. J2-1665). 
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1.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, Dates of Admission to Confederation, Legislative 
Processes by which Admission was Eifected, Present Area and Seat of Government 


Seat of 
Province, Date of Present Provincial 
Territory or Admission Legislative Process Area or 
District or Creation (sq. miles) | Territorial 
Goverment 
Ontariol iss. 0es te ete July 1, 1867 |) Act of Imperial Parliament—The British 412,582 | Toronto 
Quebec? <5 Nae Fhe July 1, 1867 North America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 594,860 | Quebec 
INOVa SCOMa ste eee July 1, 1867 1867, c. 3) and Imperial Order in 21,425 | Halifax 
New Brunswick.......... July 1, 1867 Council, May 22, 1867. 28,354 | Fredericton 
Manitobatet.tccc ets ten: July 15, 1870 | Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 1870. 251,000 | Winnipeg 
British Columbia........ July 20, 1871 | Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871.. 366,255 | Victoria 
Prince Edward Island....} July 1, 1873 | Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873.. 2,184 | Charlotte- 
town 
Saskatchewan4.......... Sept. 1, 1905 | Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (SC 1905, ec. 42).. 251,700 | Regina 
Al bertat saree cots Sept. 1, 1905 | Alberta Act, 1905 (SC 1905, c. 3)......... 255,285 | Edmonton 
Newfoundland........... Mar. 31, 1949 | The British North America Act, 1949 
(Bry Stata. 949 cs .22) eee eee eae 156,185 | St. John’s 
Northwest Territories®,..| July 15, 1870 | Act of Imperial Parliament—Rupert’s 
Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 1868, c. 105) 
and Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
T8720 chien olen ee a hie a tere 1,304,903 
Mackenzie®. 00.005. 0% Jan. 1, 1920 527,490 l\Ottawat 
Keewatine: ae: §.. asrsmecs Jan. 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918.......... 228, 160 
TAN KIM o aerate ot, ee Jan. 1, 1920 649,253 
Yukon Territory’........ June 13, 1898 | Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (SC 1898, ec. 6) 207,076 | Whitehorse 
Canad ation st. f.a8 Sats ee. Sra 3,851,809 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 40). 


2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 45) and diminished Mar. 1, 1927 in con- 
sequence of the Award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council whereby approximately 112,000 
sq. miles of territory (formerly considered as part of Quebec) was assigned to Newfoundland. 


3 Extended by the Extension of Boundaries Act of Manitoba, 1881 and the Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (SC 1912, c. 32). 


4 Saskatchewan and Alberta created as provinces in 1905 from the area formerly comprised in the provisional 
districts of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan established May 17, 1882 by minute of Canadian 
Privy Council concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council, Oct. 2, 1895. 


5 By an Imperial Order in Council passed on June 23, 1870 pursuant to the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868 (Br. Stat. 
1868, c. 105), the former territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western 
Territory were transferred to Canada effective July 15, 1870. These territories were designated as the North-West 
Territories by the Act of SC 1869, c. 3 and as the Northwest Territories by RSC 1906, c. 62. By Imperial Order 
in Council of July 31, 1880 (effective Sept. 1, 1880), all British territories and possessions in North America not 
already included within Canada and all islands adjacent thereto (with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland 
and its dependencies) were annexed to Canada and these additional territories were formally included in the North- 
West Territories by SC 1905, c. 27. The Province of Manitoba was formed out of a portion of the territories by 
the Manitoba Act, 1870 (SC 1870, c. 3) and a further portion was added to Manitoba in 1881 by SC 1881, c. 14. The 
Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed out of portions of the territories in 1905 and in 1912 other: 
portions were added to Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 


6 By SC 1876, c. 21, a separate district to be known as the District of Keewatin was established and provision 
was made for the local government thereof. The Act was expressed to come into force by proclamation. It pro- 
vided that portions of the District might be re-annexed to the North-West Territories by proclamation; in 1886 
a portion of the District of Keewatin was re-annexed and in 1905 the entire Keewatin District was re-annexed. The 
Act of 1876 was never proclaimed. By Order in Council of May 8, 1882 the provisional districts of Assiniboia, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabaska were created for the convenience of settlers and for postal purposes. By 
Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895 the further provisional districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie and Yukon were 
created. The boundaries of these provisional districts were re-defined by Order in Council of Dec. 18, 1897. Sub- 
sequently the Yukon Territory was formed, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were created and other 
portions of the territories were annexed to Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. By Order in Council dated Mar. 16, 
1918 (effective Jan. 1, 1920) the remaining portions of the Northwest Territories were divided into three provisional 
districts known as Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 


7 See pp. 118-119. 


8 The provisional district of Yukon established in 1895 was created a judicial district of the North-West Terri- 
tories by proclamation issued pursuant to Sect. 51 of the North-West Territories Act (RSC 1886, c. 50) on Aug. 16, 
1897 and by the Yukon Territory Act (SC 1898, c. 6) was declared to be a separate Territory. 


The Headquarters of the Department 

of National Health and Welfare is 

the focal building at Tunney’s Pasture 

in west-central Ottawa, which now 

contains eighteen buildings of various 
sizes. 


Wellington Street in central Ottawa. On the north side may be seen the new National Library, 
the Supreme Court and the towers of the Justice, the Confederation and the Parliament Buildings; 
opposite are the Trade and Commerce, Veterans Affairs and Bank of Canada buildings. 


<— 
Part of the great complex of National 
Research Council buildings, east of 
Ottawa. 
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Confederation Heights, south Ottawa, contains six buildings housing the Canadian 

Broadcasting Corporation administration, the Fisheries, Insurance and Post Office 

Departments, Public Works administration, the Communications Branch of the National 
Research Council, and other services. 


The new administration building of the Department 
of Agriculture in the Experimental Farm, south- 
central Ottawa. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

BUILDINGS IN OTTAWA are quite 
diversified in design. The early, 
centrally located buildings followed 

the architecture or a modified 

version of the architecture of the 
Parliament Buildings. However, 

most Departments of Government 

have been re-housed within the 

past fifteen years and the new 

buildings are mainly functional in 
character. As the city grew in 

size and traffic became a problem, 

the centralization of Departments 
was considered impracticable and 
the buildings of recent construction 
are grouped in areas scattered | 
throughout the city and its environs. Photos by: 


Malak, Ottawa (colour) 

Department of National Health and Welfare 
National Research Council 

Department of Agricu!ture. 
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PART II.—MACHINERY OF GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—The Federal Government 


Canadian governmental machinery or institutions function through the application 
of the British North America Act and its amendments and those other constitutional 
principles and developments—both ‘“‘written” and ‘‘unwritten’—that have evolved from 
the combination of British law and traditions with Quebec’s adherence to the French 
language and habits of mind, all within a New World transcontinental environment. They 
are classified into three branches—the Executive, the Legislature and the Judiciary—and 
exist for each of the three levels of government in Canada—federal, provincial and muni- 
cipal—functioning within their respective jurisdictions as specified respectively by the 
provisions of the British North America Act and by their statutes of origin. 


Despite this division of the Government of Canada into three separate branches, 
Canada’s system of responsible government was long ago evolved from the British practice 
- of the union of the executive and legislative branches which is the antithesis of the United 
States system embodying the opposing principle of the division or separation of executive, 
legislative and judicial powers or authorities from one another. As recounted under the 
heading of The Cabinet (pp. 85-86), there is a close identification of the Canadian legislative 
and executive branches of government, with final direction and authority emanating from 
the former. The Prime Minister and his Cabinet, which formulates and carries out all 
executive policy, have seats in Parliament and are responsible at all times to the House of 
Commons and it is here that the principle of the union of powers finds its significant ex- 
pression. On the other hand, the guarantee of the independence of the judiciary, whose 
superior court judges are appointed by the Governor General (in actual fact by the Prime 
Minister), is ensured in the constitutional provision that they shall hold office during good 
behaviour and can be removed by the Governor General only after a joint address of both 
Houses of Parliament; in this guarantee is found a limited acceptance of the principle of 
separation of powers, for judges cannot be removed because their decisions happen to be 
disliked by the Cabinet, by Parliament, or by the people; they can conscientiously perform 
their judicial functions without fear or intimidation. 


In addition to the political institutions embraced by the executive and legislative 
branches, the machinery of the government at the federal level includes the non-political 
public service consisting of employees of the state organized in 24 departments of govern- 
ment, some two dozen special boards and commissions, and about 45 Crown corporations 
or other agencies engaged in administering various public services under their respective 
statutes and ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament. Part III of this 
Chapter recounts briefly the administrative functions of the Federal Government under 
four Sections, the first three describing the financial administration of the Government of 
Canada, the functions of each department, board, commission, and of each Crown corpora- 
tion (whether classified as departmental, agency or proprietary under the Financial Admini- 
stration Act) and the fourth listing the principal Acts of Parliament grouped according 
to the department charged with the administration thereof. 


The changing demands on government in this technical age with respect to economic 
planning, social adjustment and individual welfare were reflected recently in a major 
reorganization of the administrative responsibilities of the Government of Canada. Al- 
though many of the features of this reorganization were first announced in a background 
statement by the Prime Minister on Dec. 17, 1965 and certain of the immediate objectives 
with respect to the transfer of duties and responsibilities from one Minister and Department 
to another were implemented through Orders in Council (published in the Canada Gazette 
of Jan. 12, 1966) under the Public Service Rearrangement and Transfer of Duties Act, 
the establishment of new Departments and the altering of the names of others required 
legislative enactment. To this end, the Government Organization Bill (No. C-178), was 
passed by the Commons on June 6, 1966 and received Royal Assent on June 16, 1966. 
The Act (SC 1966, c. 25), proclaimed in effect as of Oct. 1, 1966, authorizes the establish- 
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ment of the Departments of the Solicitor General of Canada, the Registrar General of 
Canada, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Manpower and Immigration, Energy, 
Mines and Resources, and Forestry and Rural Development, and of the office of President 
of the Treasury Board; the establishment of the offices of Ministers of these Departments 
and the designation of their respective powers, duties and functions; and the appointment 
of deputy heads of the new Departments and other officers, employees, etc. These 
numerous changes in government organization and the delineation of the respective 
policies and administrative functions of the Ministers and their Departments are outlined 
at pp. 1380-150 and presented visually in the accompanying government organization chart. 


Subsection 1.—The Executive 


The Crown.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 9) provides that ‘‘the 
Executive Government and authority of and over Canada is... vested in the Queen’”’. 
The functions of the Crown, which are substantially the same as those of The Queen in 
relation to the British Government, are discharged in Canada by the Governor General 
in accordance with established principles of responsible government. 


The Queen.—The personal participation of The Queen in the functions of the Crown 
in Canada has been limited to such occasions as the granting of honours and awards, 
approval of changes in the Table of Precedence, institution of new military awards, or the 
periodic appointment of a Governor General. On the occasion of a royal visit, The Queen 
may participate in those ceremonies that otherwise are carried out in her name, such as 
the opening and dissolution of Parliament, the assent to Bills and the granting of a general 
amnesty. 


Apart from her constitutional position in relation to the various governments of the 
Commonwealth countries, The Queen is Head of the Commonwealth and symbolizes the 
association of the member countries. Until 1953 the title of The Queen was the same 
throughout the Commonwealth. Constitutional developments put the title somewhat out 
of accord with the facts of the position, and in December 1952 it was decided by the Prime 
Ministers of the Commonwealth countries meeting at London, England, that new forms 
of title for each country should be devised. The title for Canada was approved by Parlia- 
ment and established by a Royal Proclamation on May 28, 1953. The title of The Queen, 
as far as Canada is concerned, now is:— 


‘‘Blizabeth the Second, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom, Canada and Her other 
Realms and Territories Queen, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith’’. 


1.—Sovereigns of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Year Date 
Name Dynasty of of 

Birth Accession 
Wictonian tur. Swcctitiecs« Pismo Housetol tilanovery ste 520) cee eee eee 1819 June 20, 1837 
1 iyo bsafe a6 WAVE Ul Bre a at a i ly House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha.......... 1841 Jan. 22, 1901 
GEOLe GN is eased ieee eotnres sce Sie FLOuseroeWindsorst een eet ee eee 1865 May 6, 1910 
Molwarcduval le. oan he ees tee Fouserok, Wind Sore ace ia ee ee 1894 Jan. 20, 1936 
George Vile es er ee eee ae TT OUSETOR WINGSOr 2. ate eae co oes 1895 Dec. 11, 1936 


Bbizabethilies..«is aser . beatae: HousevofeWindsor. .Lesoiiting. eee. ee 1926 Feb. 6, 1952 


The Governor General.—The Governor General, appointed by The Queen as her personal 
representative in Canada on the advice of the Prime Minister of Canada, traditionally 
serves for a term of five years. He exercises the executive authority of The Queen in relation 
to the Government of Canada under Letters Patent issued under the Great Seal of Canada 
(revised and re-issued, effective Oct. 1, 1947) and the provisions of the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1964. Acting under the recommendations of his responsible Min- 
isters, in The Queen’s name, he summons, prorogues and dissolves Parliament, assents to 
Bills, and exercises other executive functions. 
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The Governor General’s annual salary and allowances provided by the Parliament of 
Canada are $48,666 and $72,000, respectively. Office expenses and certain other items 
of expenditure are provided for in the estimates for the Office of the Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


. The present Governor General is styled His Excellency General The Right Honourable 
Georges P. Vanier, D.S.0., M.C., C.D. 


2.—Governors General of Canada since Confederation, 1867 


Date Date of 
Name of Assumption 
Appointment of Office 
AM AVISCOUNMMONCK OF SA LN YTRAMMOMN cay, 0. 05 )tis Fenetey, sue RT sigan fasin even ai stole eyerel June 1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
THE BARON LisGAR or LISGAR AND BAILIEBOROUGH..........-.0.c0cceecceeseees Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
PRM ARTO UENO RIN Ree ee. LMR Eee ae.s SES MESSER Ce) ee. May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
PEC OTS Ong ORIN H c., 565, ce ce Ginas 5 tabeae ich tae s tial Mae Ghesb RNS Bho.) cicve. alvare sglialey Octae 5, 18784. Nowvs 25, ESts 
PE AVINROULS OL ANSDOWINE Stee emits eine et eeeicee eh oldie ees hake ce O Need ees Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
PIESESARON SPANEE STOR PRESTON 0615 65.csseoe ile fel Olas aR RE hale. Sethe Jes, SLE May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
Becinee AR TOR D ARIE M ENE EYR ccs. > Sars ieus,tus inch eat AekSs° RRR «LORCA Rove senindu a einaack May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
POA RTT OM IMENT Oy aah iia ae ea rh Sede Ge) RST eee eo Je. eae July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
SIR EREe ES ETM n) Vga ee seh oe eeepep etre 0 Me choad rch PMs wrow: «Gus diclerd cal the yw oodbe Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Pimp MARSHAT oH. Re: Tan DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 2.0 ced scccswect este os’ Mares 2te LOE Oct. ter 1911 
eA MLORe EA MVONSEER Es Os .0, Heeb fy Aeeeeoe end « ahcke SALA ERAN RE echt ue ab Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
GENnRATA In. SAR ONG VIN GIOPRYV IMGg sede. santo vios fies Ge koe alla cious a sue. Tent Aug. 2, 1921 | Aug. 11, 1921 
REE RVISCOUNIGWILLEIN GDON, OF RUATTON..[....sclaels ob wes cn uaa tite us Oars es oes Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
EMPL VR TF ORM NS SROROUGH weer et iete te 8 le feet Be bye. een, SEAe Et Feb. 9, 1931 | Apr. 4, 1931 
FEU AR ONE WMD SNEOLR OF FULSBEBTD s . 2 ais scksioloves Calais tele ieidianeiheiahe eked Sevan ese « Aug. 10, 1935 | Nov. 2, 1935 
MATORACENERAL MEH BART IOFYATHUONE iii... biaccc ss ened Slee heed et anew sen: Apr. 8, 1940 | June 21, 1940 
Fretp- MarsHar THe Viscount ALEXANDER OF TUNIS...........cceccceeee veces Mar. 21, 1946 | Apr. 12, 1946 
IMaE-RICHT LIONOURABEEDVINCENE MASSH Ya. kul duen’S. wnerte. eee kek kee. acces Jan. 24, 1952 | Feb. 28, 1952 
GENERAL THE RigHt HoNOURABLE GEORGES P. VANIER...........-...-00+e000- Aug. 1, 1959 | Sept. 15, 1959 


~ 


The Cabinet.—The Cabinet is a committee of Ministers chosen by the Prime Minister 
(the leader of the political party forming the Government of the Day) generally from 
Members of Parliament. By convention, all members of the Cabinet either have seats 
in Parliament or secure seats within a short time and, again by convention, all Ministers in 
charge of departments of government. are generally Members of the House of Commons 
although there is nothing in the Constitution to prevent a Minister with Portfolio being a 
Senator.* However, they generally prefer to have seats in the House of Commons where 
all crucial legislation, by convention, is introduced and where they can offer explanations 
necessary to secure passage of their Estimates or legislation with which they are deeply 
concerned. Ministers without Portfolio (without a department to administer) can be 
members of either the House of Commons or the Senate. Frequently the Cabinet contains 
one Minister without Portfolio—usually the Leader of the Government in the Senate—and 
perhaps one or two others chosen for a variety of reasons such as the desirability of including 
certain provincial or sectional representation that might otherwise be lacking in the Ministry. 


Cabinet members are selected by the Prime Minister in such manner as to ensure, as 
far as possible, representation of the several geographical and political regions of the country 
and its principal ethnic, religious and social interests. Each Cabinet Minister generally 
assumes charge of one of the departments of government, although a Minister may hold 
more than one portfolio at the same time or he may hold one or more portfolios and one 
or more acting portfolios, or a Minister without Portfolio may hold one or more acting 
portfolios. In his acting capacity, the Minister exercises the same authority as if he were 
the Minister of the department. 


The position of Prime Minister, the keystone of the Cabinet, is one of exceptional 
authority. He alone makes recommendations on the dissolution and convocation of 
Parliament, appointment of Privy Councillors, Cabinet Ministers, Lieutenant-Governors, 

* Senator the Hon. Gideon Decker Robertson held the portfolio of Minister of Labour for the periods Nov. 7, 


1918 to Dec. 29, 1921 and Aug. 7, 1930 to Feb. 2, 1932; Senator the Hon. Malcolm Wallace McCutcheon served as 
Minister of Trade and Commerce from Feb. 12 to Apr. 22, 1963. 
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Chief Justices, Senators, Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons, and Deputy 
Heads of departments. The Cabinet, under his leadership, directs the business of the 
Commons, initiates nearly all public Bills placed before Parliament, and has complete 
responsibility for the initiation of taxes and the recommendation of expenditures. Fol- 
lowing established precedent or convention, it is always responsible to the Commons. 
When the Cabinet (the Government) suffers defeat on a Government Bill or a vote of 
censure or on a motion of want of confidence in the Commons, the existing Government 
or Cabinet must either resign or request a dissolution from the Governor General. If it 
resigns, the Governor General may call on the Leader of the Opposition in the Commons 
to form a new Government. Alternatively, if a Government that has been defeated in 
the House is granted a dissolution and is defeated in the ensuing general election, then, 
should no clear majority be indicated, the Government may decide (1) to remain in office 
and seek a vote of confidence in the House when it meets or (2) to resign immediately with 
the consequent result that the Governor General will ask the leader of the party with the 
highest number of members returned to form a new Government. These alternatives may 
also eventuate as a result of a general election subsequent to the normal dissolution of 
Parliament at or near the close of its statutory life. 

The primary responsibility of the Governor General in either of the above circumstances 
is to provide the nation with a Cabinet or Ministry capable of conducting Her Majesty’s 
Government with the support of the House of Commons. 


The Prime Ministers since Confederation are listed in Table 3 and the ene of 
the Ministry as at Oct. 1, 1966 in Table 4. Sessional and other allowances received by 
Cabinet Ministers are given at pp. 100-101. 


3.—Prime Ministers since Confederation, 1867 


Ministry Prime Minister Length of Administration 
1 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD.................----+ July 1, 1867 — Nov. 5, 1873 
?) Hong Aim XANDERY MACKENZIE: taeal-etteiies cae bLteekia-elene eerie ane Nov. 7, 1873 — Oct. 16, 1878 
3 Rt. Hon. Sir Joan ALEXANDER MACDONALD.................0005 Oct. 17, 1878 — June 6, 1891 
4 Hon. Sir Jonn JosepH CALDWELL ABBOTT.........0.-.0ccccceeeee June 16, 1891 — Nov. 24, 1892 
5 Rt. Hon. Sir Joun Sparrow Davip THOMPSON................-- Dec. 5, 1892 — Dec. 12, 1894 
6 Hone Sir MACKENZIN DOWELES eet cn ere acts neem tine eter Dec. 21, 1894 — Apr. 27, 1896 
7 Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES uPPRes sasha Sete ame oe ee sine May 1, 1896 — July 8, 1896 
8 RtsHonsSir Wire WAURIER sac eee tele. Bet Td la ile ier ok July 11, 1896 — Oct. 6, 1911 
) Ritelons Sir ROBERT CATRD BORDEN]: pemtuianeeece cone. ceo. Oct. 10, 1911 — Oct. 12, 1917 
(Conservative Administration) 
10 Rt: Hon. (Sir RopeRTLATRDI BORDEN: «0. 12.. ..cssseeeseeeee ae. Oct. 12, 1917 — July 10, 1920 

(Unionist Administration) 
11 Rt. Hon. ARTHUR MEIGHEN.........-..0000. Hon Ae aoae Oe See July 10, 1920 — Dee. 29, 1921 


(Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal 
and Conservative Party’’) 


12 Rt. Hon. Wint1am Lyon Mackenzie KING................--000-- Dec. 29, 1921 — June 28, 1926 
13 Re; HonjARrnun Matenen iss, ifdes'dtia.dd waren. seeneeenee June 29, 1926 — Sept. 25, 1926 
14 Rt. Hon. Wint1am Lon MacKenzie KING.........,.-0eeseceee- Sept. 25, 1926 — Aug. 6, 1930 
15 Rt.:Hon. Richarp BrprordD BuNNert.: . cia. < dhnseden«baensiaes Aug. 7, 1930 — Oct. 28, 1935 
16 Rt. Hon. Wimi1am LYON MacKENZzrIE KING..............eeeee0ees Oct. 23, 1935 — Nov. 15, 1948 
17 Rt. Hon. Louis StmpHen St. LAGRENT. 6.0... ees s ces ceceses Nov. 15, 1948 — June 21, 1957 
18 Rt. Hon. JoHN GEORGE DImFENBAKER........ccccccccscccecccess June 21, 1957 — Apr. 22, 1963 
19 Rt. Hon. Lester BOWLES PEARSON.....s.00cesescscecscessccecss Apr. 22, 1963 — 
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4.—Members of the Nineteenth Ministry, as at Oct. 1, 1966! 
(According to precedence of Ministers) 


Nots.—A complete list of the members of Federal Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appears in the 1912 
Year Book, pp. 422-429. Later Ministries will be found in subsequent editions. 


. Date of 
Date of . 
Office Occupant First Appointment 
Appointment to Present 
Pp Portfolio 
eritiNO WEWUSUCRC fen tik hb aialts oss Atle oie oie x eos Rt. Hon. Lester Bowes Pearson...| Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State for External Affairs..... Hon. Paut JoseryH James MARTIN..... Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Trade and Commerce.......... Hon. Rosert HENRY WINTERS....... Jan. 4, 1966 | Jan. 4, 1966 
MMISLEr Of LTANSPOLts.) boss. cokes corns noe Hon. JoHN WHITNEY PicKERSGILL....| Apr. 22, 1963 | Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of National Defence.............. Hon. Paut THEODORE HELLYER...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Finance and Receiver General of 
(CATWOMAN Eee aol do. be SIR a nao area Hon. Mrrcuett SHARP................ Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Public Works.................. Hon. Grorce JaMes McIurairu...... Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern| - 
DEVEIOHINIED tS e cccncss feta scat nsaen Hon. ARTHUR LAING................- Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Justice and Attorney General of 
ana dae PELRAN SER. tah. Mebltas Bee Ss Hons LucreniCarpin:: .. / 70S. Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of National Health and Welfare. .}| Hon. Attan JoszepH MacEacHENn..... Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister-of Misherieg ss. bh... caweccecicweo% Hon. H&parp RoBicHAUD............ Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Minister of Veterans Affairs............... Hon. ROGERYT BILLET, <j :sj.ierececoterereo Apr. 22, 1963 | Apr. 22, 1963 
Secretary of State of Canada.............. Hon. Jupy V. LaMarsH............. Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Industry and Minister of De- July 25. 1963 
EORCE EOOUCLION Sac Acne sasecak piexs cuss 38 Hon. Cuaries Mitts Drury......... Apr. 22, 1963 { ote y 92° 1963 
President of the Queen’s Privy Council for ey a 
Canada and Registrar General of Canada| Hon. Guy FaAvRBAU................. Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
WWimister On WADOUE-wWs...s <4 seecleassiebss oes Hon. JoHN Rosert NICHOLSON....... Apr. 22, 1963 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Member of the Administration and Leader 
of the Government in the Senate........ Hon. Joun JosepH CoNNOLLY........ Feb. 3, 1964 | Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
PICU G eee Petes woe ene shiek, wleeaareten Hons MAcGRICN SAUVHs..0..40<0<0.0-.02. Feb. 3, 1964 | Feb. 3, 1964 
Minister of National Revenue and President 
Ontherbreasury: Board | osecaccckl sa.avskiaws Hon. Epaar JoHN BENSON........... June 29, 1964 | June 29, 1964 
_ Associate Minister of National Defence....| Hon. Lito AtpHonss JosepH Capmmux| Feb. 15, 1965 | Feb. 15, 1965 
Solicitor General of Canada............... Hon. Lawrence T. PENNELL......... Dec. 17, 1965 | Dec.17, 1965 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources..| Hon. Jean-Luc P&PIN................ Dee. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration...| Hon. Jean MARCHAND................ Dee. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Minister of Agriculture...................- Hon. JoHn JAMES GREENE............ Dee. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Posemaster General.” ... asa: sjarcle abapseyis ¢ Hon. JosepH JuLmn JEAN-PIERRE 
Gorn Seelam Oy, usb nek fo 2: Dec. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 
Member of the Administration............ Hon. JoHN NarrerR TURNER.......... Dec. 17, 1965 | Dec. 17, 1965 


i 1 Changes occurring between Oct. 1, 1966 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—The Parliamentary Secretaries Act (SC 1959, c. 15), 
assented to June 4, 1959, provides for the appointment of 16 Parliamentary Secretaries 
from among the Members of the House of Commons to assist the respective Ministers in 
such manner as each Minister may direct. The Government thus revived the system of 
parliamentary assistantships in practice during the World War II and postwar years sub- 
sequent to 1943, whereby Cabinet Ministers might receive assistance in the performance of 
their parliamentary functions and promising Members of the House might secure a degree of 
apprenticeship for higher public office. Parliamentary Secretaries hold office for 12 months. 


At Oct. 1, 1966, the following Parliamentary Secretaries were in office:— 


Secretary Minister 

JOLIN ALATHTE SONGS AROMAS sees Oe hts etoas. ew cheeteelne : .s 

ERR MLLIOTH LR UDNAU AE Fon ence tte 06 arehetorals } Prime Minister 

RTI CE ay MERU os. sk cE crete aie ee ta seiko teletelae Agriculture 

NGHNIG, UNEUN RO... cee Mee oe Shee ce eae ee Sabie. Manpower and Immigration 

DONALD. Ss MACDONALDH ss cat ren cera. eect aks were « External Affairs 

dee Tea @ HRB TEN Weis ee oes MMe ka keel Finance and Receiver General 

RICHARD CASHIN cco veel nate Ae ei eee amide. Fisheries 

BR YCELSe NMACKASEY ise od cee cite ore aelbrele deeiehes Labour 

Sak (ANAL Ol Ue AEE Renee ee bebe Ra he Energy, Mines and Resources 

MEAG CARED AI DHOUBN.. wan slots sc stile ectoutere st eis citeles National Health and Welfare 

DAME, SW ALK DR. eer oe ee Te be cats National Revenue and President of the 
Treasury Board 

SIPENE MY: EDAT DAZ: 0 cis eeeices ote esta Mem cero eteenne Le slateete a Indian Affairs and Northern Development 

TON OTIC AR Dien Ree Ser iclahe tees aioe che Siaecere vie o Were! Public Works 

AEAERT: GECHAR DS SINE Hate Selene ete yk cebahis Secretary of State 

SCAN OATAREMS CAN TIN: Ucn fants ce omars G Seo, estas oe 2 Trade and Commerce 


SARE CANOES VENT or eect sieisce ences ore ces one Transport 
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The Privy Council.—The British North America Act of 1867 (Sect. 11) provides for 
‘“‘a Council to aid and advise in the Government of Canada, to be styled the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada...’’. At present it consists of about 115 members sworn of 
the Council by the Governor General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Membership 
in the Privy Council is for life so that Privy Councillors include both former and present 
Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, from time to time 
as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include members of the Royal Family, 
past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and former Speakers of the Senate and 
of the House of Commons of Canada. The Council seldom meets as a body and its consti- 
tutional responsibilities as adviser to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed 
exclusively by a Committee; the membership thereof, with a few historical exceptions, 
is identical to that of the Cabinet of the Day. A clear distinction between the functions 
of the Committee of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the 
terms ‘“‘Council”’ and ‘‘Cabinet’’ are commonly employed as synonyms. 


5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Oct. 1, 1966 


Presidentiol heh rivay@ oun Cilisc.. cis iere acevo eee oe ee roe ee erase Hon. Guy Favreau 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet.............¢.c.seeceeee- R. G. Rosertson 


Norte.—In this list the prefix ‘‘Rt. Hon.” indicates membership in the British Privy Council. 


Date When Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member? Sworn In 

Hon. THomas ALEXANDER CRERAR....| Oct. 12, 1917 || Hon. Donatp MeTHUEN FLEMING..... June 21, 1957 
Hon, Henry HERBERT STEVENS....... Sept. 21, 1921 | Hon. Aurrep JOHNSON BROOKS........ June 21, 1957 
Hon. Ep warp JAMES McMuRRAY..... INowvs G14, 19234 Eons GronGm HE! «cece ene. June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. CHARLES VINCENT Massey..| Sept. 16, 1925 || Hon. Lion Batcer.................... June 21, 1957 
H.R.H. The Dux or WINDSoR....... Aug. 2, 1927 || Hon. Gzorce RaNboueH PEaRKES....| June 21, 1957 
Hon. Donatp MatHESON SUTHERLAND.| Aug. 7, 1930 || Hon. GoRDON CHURCHILL............. June 21, 1957 
Hon. THomas GERoW MuURPHY....... Aug. 7, 1930 }| Hon. EpmuND Davis FULTON......... June 21, 1957 
Hon. WitLiAM HARL RowEe............ Aug. 30, 1935 || Hon. Doueias Scott HARKNESS...... June 21, 1957 
Hon. CHARLES GAVAN PowEr......... Oct. 23, 1935 |) Hon. Eitan Louxs FarrcLoucH...... June 21, 1957 
Rt. Hon. James LoRIMER Instry...... Oct. 23, 1935 || Hon. J. ANGUS MAcLEAN............. June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosrepH Enom MicHaup.......... Oct. e235 L935) letlon. MicHAni STAR Repie = eee eee June 21, 1957 
Hon. Comin Wiit1am GrorGe Gisson..| July 8, 1940 |) Hon. Wii1am McLean Haminton..... June 21, 1957 
Hon. JosepH THORARINN THORSON....| June 11, 1941 | Hon. James MacKrrras MacpONNELL.| June 21, 1957 
Hon. WittiaM FERDINAND ALPHONSE Hon. Witt1amM J. BROWNE......... =a...) June 21051957 

a GORGHON SRA Eee Se eee eee Oct. 8, 1941 |) Hon. Jay Watpo MonTEITH........... Aug. 22, 1957 
Rt. Hon. Lours StspHen St. LAURENT.| Dec. 10, 1941 || Hon. Francis ALVIN GEORGE 
Hon. JosrpH ARTHUR JEAN............ Apr. 18, 1945 PAO TOIN ene te oe pe eo ee eee Aug. 22, 1957 
Hon. LioNEL ‘CHEVRIOR ase 16 oe ee Apr. 18, 1945 | H.R.H. The Prince Pump, Duke of 
Hon. Pauu Josera James Marttn?..... Apr. 18, 1945 din burgh v.24 ooo eee ae Oct. 14, 1957 
Hon. Doucias CHARLES ABBOTT....... Apr. 18, 1945 |) Hon. Raymonp JosrepH MicHAEL 
Hone he OMASEV TEIN he aes eee ee aoe July 19, 1945 O} TH URERW Hy A ee wae Free tere: May 12, 1958 
Hon. WisHart McLea Ropertson..... Sept. 4, 1945 || Hon. Henri CoURTEMANCHE.......... May 12, 1958 
Hon. Mirton Fowier GREGG......... Sept. 2, 1947 || Hon. Davip JAmMes WaLKER........... Aug. 20, 1959 
Hon. Rospert WELLINGTON MayHew...| June 11, 1948 | Hon. JosepH Prerre ALBERT S£VIGNY.| Aug. 20, 1959 
Rt. Hon. Lester Bow tes Pearson?...| Sept. 10, 1948 || Hon. HucH JoHN FLEMMING.......... Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. STUART SINCLAIR GARSON........ Nove 15910484" Hone NOL DORON ree eee Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. Ropert HENRY WINTERS........ Nov. 15, 1948 || Hon. Watter DINSDALE............... Oct. 11, 1960 
Hon. CHaruses Jost BURCHELL........ Apr. 1, 1949 || Hon. Grorce ERNEstT HALPENNY..... Oct. 11, 1960 
Fron uGunsWAPOIntE seo ee eee Aug. 25, 1949 |) Hon. Ropert HENRY McGREGOR..... Dec. 21, 1960 
Hon. GasrieL EDOUARD RINFRET..... Aug. 25, 1949 || Hon. WatteR Moriey ASELTINE....... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. WALTER EDWARD HaRRIs........ Jan. 18, 1950 |} Hon. Lustrm MiscaMPsBeLt FRosT...... Dec. 28, 1961 
Hon. GrorGr PRUDHAM...:..........- Dees 3, 1950s Hon. WAcoups: Ein. v.Nin See  eeeeeneee Dec. 28, 1961 
Eart ALEXANDER OF TUNIS....... Lamipeveanees 29, 19525)\ lone JORN RACKING .... 51. arene May 4, 1962 
Eton JAMES SINCI ALR ee eer ene ae Oct 15; 19524) Hon 7APAun MARTINEAU I). Genet ce Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. RatpH OsBoRNE CAMPNEY....... Oct. 15, 1952 || Hon. Richarp ALBERT BeLu.......... Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. WittiAmM Ross Macponatp.......| May 12, 1953 |) Hon. Matcoum Watitack McCurcHron.| Aug. 9, 1962 
Hon. GrorGe ALEXANDER DREW..... May 12, 1953 || Hon. RotAND MiIcHENER.............. Oct. 15, 1962 
Hon. Joan Wuitney Pickersemi?....| June 12, 1953 || Hon. Marcen LAMBERT................ Feb. 12, 1963 
Hon. JBAN ESA GH tosck Bonen Sept. 17, 1953 || Hon. THtockNner RIcARD............-. Mar. 18, 1963 
Hon. Grorcr CARLYLE MARLER....... July 1, 1954 |) Hon. Franx Cuartres McGms......... Mar. 18, 1963 
Hon Roce PINAR pe". dace. weer July 1, 1954 || Hon, Martian ASSEEIUN, ....0.08.lele- oo Mar. 18, 1963 
Hon. Lours Ren& BEAUDOIN.......... Apr. 15, 1957 || Hon. WautER LockHART GORDON...... Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Pau, TuHroporre HELLYER?...... Apr. *26, 1957 || Hon. MircHenn SHARP2.........2....04 Apr. 22, 1963 
Rt. Hon. Joun Georce DigrensAKER.| June 21, 1957 || Hon. Azetuus DENTS................. Apr. 22, 1963 
Hon. Howarp CHARLES GREEN....... June 21, 1957 || Hon. Grorase James McILRaiTH?2...... Apr. 22, 1963 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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5.—Members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada According to Seniority Therein, 
as at Oct. 1, 1966—concluded 


Date When Date When 
Member! Sworn In Member! Sworn In 
Hon. Witi1AM Moore Benrpickson....| Apr. 22, 1963 |) Hon. Joun JosepH CoNNOLLY?......... Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon ARTHUR LATINGA1 sa2: lcci |. ala Me's 6 Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Maurice Sauvh?................ Feb. 3, 1964 
Hon. Maurice LAMONTAGNE........... Apres “221963: |*tlon., YVON IDUPUIS Sits .cte ees sees. Feb. 3, 1964 
Htonr luciminanWARDIN 2. 22. eelenies 245 ce Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Grorcs STANLEY WHITE......... June 25, 1964 
Hon. AuLAN JosepH MAcHACHEN?...... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Masor James Wituiam CoLtpwe tt} June 25, 1964 
Hon. JEAN-PAUL DESCHATELETS........ Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Epcar JoHN BENSON?........... June 29, 1964 
Hon. Héparp RopicHauD?............ Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Lio AtpHoNsE JosePpH CapimuUx?.| Feb. 15, 1965 
Hon. J. Watson MacNAuGnuy#.......... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Lawrence T. PENNELL?......... uly 7, 1965 
LOU ROGER MERIDLNT2©: wos cet ves cess Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Jean-Luc Pmpin?................ July 7, 1965 
Hons) UDY WAMARSH2) c)) 5. alas Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. ALAN AYLESWORTH 
Hon. Cuartes Mitts Drury?......... Apr. 22, 1963 MACNAUGHTON 2: .:5 16. aur aioli Oct. 25, 1965 
Hone Giy-PAVREAU eS et ees Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. JEAN MARCHAND?................ Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. JouN Rosert NIcHOLSON?....... Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Joun JAMES GREENE?............ Dec. 18, 1965 
LOU EAR Ver AY Gta. een ata im ecachs ine oye Apr. 22, 1963 || Hon. Josrpm Junin JEAN-PIERRE COTH?] Dec. 18, 1965 
Hon. Rent TREMBLAY.................] Apr. 22, 1963 | Hon. Joun Napier TURNER?.......... Dee. 18, 1965 
5 Hon. Ropert, TASCHEREAU...:.....>.- Apr. 26, 1963 |) Hon. Mauricrk BourGsEt.............. Feb. 22, 1966 


1 Members of Her Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being 
sworn in. 2 Ranks as a Member of the Cabinet. 3 Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 


6.—Duration and Sessions of Parliaments, 1953-66 


Norr.—Similar information for the 1st to the 12th Parliaments, covering the period from Confederation to 
1917, is given in the 1940 Year Book, p. 46; that for the 13th to 17th Parliaments in the 1945 edition, p. 53; for the 
18th and 19th Parliaments in the 1957-58 edition, p. 46; and for the 20th and 21st Parliaments in the 1965 edition, 
p. 65. . 


Sitting 
Order of aketon Date of Date of Days of | Days of 
Parliament~ ae Opening Prorogation Session | House of 
Ist Nov. 12, 1953 | June 26, 1954 227 139 
2nd Jan. 7, 1955 | July 28, 1955 203 140 
22nd Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 10, 1956 | Aug. 14, 1956 218 152 
4th Nov. 26, 1956 | Jan. 8, 1957 446 5 
5th Janene (SolGor | Apis 1221907 95 (e! 
23rd Parliament..... | Ist Oct. 14, 1957 | Feb. 1, 1958 111 78 
Ist May 12, 1958 | Sept. 6, 1958 if 93 
2nd Jan. 15, 1959 | July 18, 1959 185 127 
24th Parliament..... 3rd Jan. 14, 1960 | Aug. 10, 1960 210 146 
4th Nov. 17, 1960 | Sept. 28, 1961 3167 174 
5th Jan. 18, 1962 | Apr. 18, 1962 91 65 
25th Parliament..... | Ist Sept. 27, 1962 | Feb. 5, 19638 132 72 
Ist May 16, 1963 | Dec. 21, 1963 2209 - 117 
26th Parliament..... 2nd Feb. 18, 1964 | Apr. 3, 1965 41110 248 
3rd Apr. 5, 1965 | Sept. 8, 19651 15712 53 
27th ‘Parliament. |... { ist | Jan. 18, 1966 


1 The ordinary legal limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 
years, months and days. 
of dissolution, both days inclusive (BNA Act, Sect. 50). 
able. 5 Dissolution of Parliament. 
7 Includes long adjournment from July 13 to Sept. 7, 1961. 
want of confidence motion. 
long adjournment from Dec. 18, 1964 to Feb. 16, 1965. 
solved on Sept. 8, 1965. 
Sept. 8, 1965. 


3 Date of general election. 
6 Includes long adjournment from Nov. 29, 1956 to Jan. 8, 1957. 
8 Government defeated in House of Commons on 
9 Includes long adjournment from Aug. 2 to Sept. 30, 1963. 10 Includes 
House adjourned on June 30 until Sept. 27 but dis- 


12 Includes long adjournment from June 30 to Sept. 27, superseded by dissolution on 


Date of Election, 

Writs Returnable, 
Dissolution, and 

Commons|Length of Parliament!,? 


Aug. 10, 19533 
Oct. 8, 19534 
Apr. 12, 19575 
Bh aia neta tse 


June 10, 19578 
Aug. 8, 19574 
Feb. 1, 19585 
hittin PY Cole 


Mar. 31, 19583 
Apr. 380, 19584 
Apr. 19, 19625 


3-y., L1m., 20d. 


June 18, 19623 
July 18, 19624 
Feb. 6, 19635 
6m., 20d. 


Apr. 8, 19633 
May 8, 19634 
Sept. 8, 19655 
Ly, ,5n0c; dds 


Nov. 8, 19653 
Dec. 9, 19654 


2 Duration of Parliament in 
The life of a Parliament is counted from the date of return of election writs to the date 


4 Writs return- 
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Subsection 2.—The Legislature 


The federal legislative authority is vested in the Parliament of Canada consisting of 
The Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, and the House of Commons. Bills may 
originate in either the Senate or the House subject to the provisions of Sect. 53 of the 
British North America Act, 1867, which provides that Bills for the appropriation of any 
part of the public revenue or the imposition of any tax or impost shall originate in the 
House of Commons. Bills must pass both Houses and receive Royal Assent before be- 
coming law. In practice most public Bills originate in the House of Commons, although 
there has been a marked increase recently in the introduction of public Bills in the Senate, 
at the instance of the Government, in order that Bills may be dealt with in the Senate 
while the Commons is engaged in other matters such as the debate on the Speech from the 
Throne. Private Bills usually originate in the Senate. The Senate may delay, amend or 
even refuse to pass Bills sent to it from the Commons, but differences are usually settled 
without serious conflict. (See Chap. X XVII for current legislation.) 

Under Sect. 91 of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1964, the legislative authority 
of the Parliament of Canada extends to the following: the amendment of the Constitution 
of Canada (subject to certain exceptions—see p. 81); the public debt and property; the 
regulation of trade and commerce; unemployment insurance; the raising of money by 
any mode or system of taxation; the borrowing of money on the public credit; postal service; 
the Census and statistics; militia, military and naval service, and defence; the fixing of and 
providing for the salaries and allowances of civil and other officers of the Government 
of Canada; beacons, buoys, lighthouses and Sable Island; navigation and shipping; 
quarantine and the establishment and maintenance of marine hospitals; sea coast and 
inland fisheries; ferries between a province and any British or foreign country or between 
two provinces; currency and coinage, banking, incorporation of banks and the issue of 
paper money; savings banks; weights and measures; bills of exchange and promissory 
notes; interest; legal tender; bankruptcy and insolvency; patents of invention and dis- 
covery; copyrights; Indians and lands reserved for the Indians; naturalization and aliens; 
marriage and divorce; the criminal law, except the constitution of courts of criminal 
jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal matters; the establishment, main- 
tenance and management of penitentiaries; such classes of subjects as are expressly excepted 
in the enumeration of the classes of subjects by these Acts assigned exclusively to the 
legislatures of the provinces. ] 

Under Sect. 95, the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to agriculture 
and immigration concurrently with provincial legislatures although federal legislation is 
paramount in the event of conflict. By the British North America Act, 1951 (Br. Stat. 
1950-51, c. 32) it is declared that the Parliament of Canada may make laws in relation to 
old age pensions in Canada but no such law shall affect the operation of any provincial 
laws in relation to old age pensions. By the British North America Act, 1964, which 
received Royal Assent on July 31, 1964, this amendment was extended, at the request of 
the Parliament of Canada (June 19, 1964) to permit the payment of supplementary benefits, 
including survivors’ and disability benefits irrespective of age, under a contributory pension 
plan. 


The Senate.—From an original membership of 72 at Confederation, the Senate, 
through the addition of new provinces and the general growth of population, now has 102 
members, the latest change in representation having been made on the admission of 
Newfoundland to Confederation in 1949. The growth of representation in the Senate is 
summarized by province in Table 7. 


Senators are appointed by the Governor General by instrument under the Great Seal 
of Canada. The actual power of appointing Senators resides by constitutional usage in the 
Prime Minister whose advice the Governor General accepts in this regard. Until the 
passage of ‘‘An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate’? (SC 


THE SENATE oL 


1965, c. 4), assented to on June 2, 1965, Senators were appointed for life; that Act fixes at 
75 years the age at which any person appointed to the Senate after the coming into force 
of the Bill will cease to hold his place in the Senate. 


In each of the four main divisions of Canada, except Quebec, Senators represent the 
whole of the province for which they are appointed; in Quebec one Senator is appointed for 
each of the 24 electoral divisions of what was formerly Lower Canada. ‘The deliberations 
of the Senate are presided over by a Speaker appointed by the Governor General in Council 
(in effect by the Government) and government business in the Senate is sponsored by the 
Government Leader in the Senate. 


The Senate is not a competitor of the House of Commons in the field of legislation 
but, in the main, acts as a second chamber giving further scrutiny to legislation initiated 
in the House of Commons. Under the Constitution, Bills for appropriating any part of 
the public revenue or for imposing a tax or impost must originate in the Commons but in 
every other respect, since both Houses must concur in every piece of legislation, the Senate 
has an equal voice with the House of Commons. 


7.—Representation in the Senate since Confederation, 1867 


. 1915-| 1949- 
Province 1867 | 1870 | 1871 | 1873 | 1882 | 1887 | 1892 | 1903 | 1905 1948 | 1966 
HOTNGATIO etre ree eee Se Pas oisters s etertrercia eine 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
MED EC Irn ee ath ee tne TS See 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
Atlantic ProvillCeS..¢.5.c00cses0neces: 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 24 30 
ING WMC OTE ee tren tee ok, sole Sate wre ee 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
New Brunswick. .oo....c0ccrecee bees 12 12 12 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Prince Edward-Island............... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
ING WIOUNCLAN Goma cis avec oc et eeu 53 : oe 6 
Western Provinces... .......0cccccccees ‘ 2 5 5 6 8 9 11 15 24 24 
IMAnICOUHME ek fee aritoc ents sas eden 2 2 2 8 8 4 4 4 6 6 
British Columbia 20... se ness He S iS $i $ # 3 8 6 6 
BARRIO WAI. fi pel lc pstececreess se \ 2 2 y { 4 6 6 
PAN Dertaereamr eh, sue cere a tote uae ee _" ra <P 4 6 6 
JOE See oe 2 eres ee 72 44 ri rr 78 80 81 83 87 96 | 102 
§8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Oct. 1, 1966! 
SPCUIKORY bac se6 occ wnaret ee ak apeent t, OR T eae Pern: Be eee Hon. Sypney Joun SmitH 
HeadertotstlevGovernmMenty reece sia So cee oo cietwra dss governs Meee eed aacslatelhs Hon. JoHn J. CoNNOLLY 
esderoische.Op positions qniticnresotiesmordt tenes ee anaedie tas Pewee Hon. ALFRED J. Brooxs 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments................c0e0000: JoHN Forses Mac NeIuu 
(Ranked according to seniority, by province. All Senators are entitled to the designation ‘‘Honourable’’.) 
Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 
Newfoundland— Nova Scotia— 
(6 Senators) (9 Senators—1 vacancy) 
Bartrp, ALEXANDER BoYD.......... St. John’s KINuLEY, JOHN JAMES............... Lunenburg 
BasHa, MICHAEL G............0008 Curling ESNOH SGORDON Bascroate > fase trees Halifax 
HFOELETT MALCOLM oc cscew ed woe sss St. John’s SMITH SDONALD, &..5 sock vclas cae chs Liverpool 
Wook; Mimic tipen ls. S.A. Boole es ih St. John’s CONNOLLY, HAROLD................ Halifax 
CaRTER, CHESLEY WILLIAM......... St. John’s Buots, FREDERICK MURRAY........ Truro 
WDUGGAN, JAMES. .cc....52 eee cece: St. John’s Macvonatp, JoHN MICHAEL........ North Sydney 
: O’ Leary, CLement AucusTINE....| Antigonish 
Prince Edward Island— WHECH OM RANK Os, eee ee Wolfville 
(4 Senators) Urquuart, HARL WALLACE......... West Bay 
INMAN, FLORENCE ELSIE..........- Montague 
MacDonatp, JoHN JOSEPH......... Charlottetown |New Brunswick— 
PuHiLurrs, ORVILLE HOWARD........ Alberton (9 Senators—1 vacancy) 
KickHaM, THOMAS JOSEPH.......... Souris McLean, ALEXANDER NBEIL......... Saint John 


‘ 1 Changes occurring between Oct. 1, 1966 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 
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8.—Members of the Senate, by Province, as at Oct. 1, 1966—concluded 


Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address Province and Name of Senator P.O. Address 


New Brunswick—concluded Ontario—concluded 
BURCHILL, GEORGE PERCIVAL....... South Nelson SULUIVANT J OSERE DAG a = caer ater Toronto 
Frercusson, Murie, McQurEen....| Fredericton CHOQUEDTE:, LIONHUrecmtan cereecee Ottawa 
McGrinp A REDgAS. Generac Fredericton Jct. Witte Hann y Aes Aaacte sens Toronto 
SAVOME (CAT IxdD Echt. sare 2 eee eee Moncton McCurcuron, M. WALLACE......... Toronto 
Brooxs, ALFRED JOHNSON......... Sussex O Leary, Mi GRATTAN. 42... ..cneee Ottawa 
HOURNTER, HDCGAR were stirs sce Iroquois GRosart, ATHISTOR nh. dos. eee Ottawa 
RATTENB UE, NELSON: serene ee Saint John WALKER, DAVID JAMES..0. 092s 0es Toronto 
McEuman, CHARLES ROBERT....... Fredericton IBELISEE, MEA Uo cee. erate oe ete Sudbury 
IGANG, IDANTEL AIKEN: As, ac each ee Toronto 
Quebec— AIRD) JOHN, BLACK. et et oe cee one Toronto 
(24 Senators) BENIDICKSON, WILLIAM Moore...... Kenora 
EDUGESSEN, ADRIAN, Kes si). ahi ania Montreal DAVEY, 2D OU GHA KnTS Hi. apiece Toronto 
Gouin, L&on MERCIER............. Montreal 
Wasonep gel STOMUNG 2 ea cei. Pe GARR otras Outremont Manitoba— 
VAILLANCOURT, CYRILLE,........... Lévis (5 Senators—1 vacancy) 
1D WETS VANCEINIT We ay Greet eerste Montreal BravUBIEN, ARTHUR L...........-5. St. Jean Baptiste 
DESSUREAULT, JEAN-MARIE......... Quebec THORVALDSON, GUNNARS..........| Winnipeg 
ROURNINR, OA RTO oe ea aenn eer are Montreal TRVINES ODE nena, eee eee ee - Winnipeg 
Mouson, HArtTLAND DE Fane) Jy CANIP BIT ee enna Winnipeg 
MON DAR VEELES aso see antes mes Montreal OY UW Kens yA Ulipomantic cman a eee Winnipeg 
POWER, CHARLES GAVAN........... St. Pacédme 
Povuttot, JEAN-FRANGOIS........... Riviére du Loup |Saskatchewan— 
LLEPRANCOIS, J. FAUGENE.....:..--. Montreal (6 Senators) 
IME THOR: IEHONG | aireccet trctcen ene eens Trois-Riviéres ASELTINE, WALTER M............... Rosetown 
MONETTE, (GUSTAVE. s.0s see clenk Montreal Boucuer, WILLIAM ALBERT......... Prince Albert 
Quart, Josie ALticE DINAN......... Quebec Pearson, ARTHUR M...............| Lumsden 
BEAUBIEN, Louis PHILIPPE......... Montreal ELINA Y SELYIN OH Nasr. eee ee re Saskatoon 
FHI YENIN UAC QUE Gia oa tet meee oe eceees Quebec McDonatp, ALEXANDER HamittTon.| Regina 
BOR Grint e VER WR IC Ringer tar mera raees Lévis ARGUE, Hazen ROBERT............ Kayville 
GUDINAS 2 OWrS alee aon tetcee ter tas Montreal 
IBOUROUE.ROMUALD,.. ihe ace «ter: Outremont Alberta— 
DENTS TEA -ZOTIUS Aespryoras tyra ee cece Montreal (6 Senators) 
DESCHATELETS, JEAN-PAUL......... Montreal GERSHAW, FRED WILLIAM.......... Medicine Hat 
Macnavueuton, ALAN AYLESWORTH.| Westmount CAMERON, UDONAL DAs te ca eee Edmonton 
Laneuors, J. G. LEoponD........... Quebec GUAD STON HU INNCIS aortas een terene Cardston 
IDESRWISSH AU scr A Uline a tees Sherbrooke Hastines, Hart ADAM............- Calgary 
LAYS) bL ARIR Val WILTA MI, cee). ovens Calgary 
Ontario— PROWSE, JAMES HARPER........... Edmonton 
(21 Senators—3 vacancies) 
HaybDEN, SALTER ADRIAN.......... OTOntOnmes British Columbia— 
Paterson, NorMAN McLeEop....... Fort William (6 Senators) 
Davies, WILLIAM RUPERT.......... Toronto Farris, JOHN WALLACE DE B........| Vancouver 
Rorsuck, ARTHUR WENTWORTH...| Toronto McKeen, STaNLEy STEWART....... Vancouver 
Macponatp, WiiitAM Ross......... Brantford Jew a DE MELON UNG amines Goro Oe eee aes New Westminster 
CONNOLEY,,, JOFIN Seems Ei eee ee Ottawa Smita, SYDNEY JOHN.............. Kamloops 
CRO dO AViDe AL whe ira acre Toronto Mac Kenziz, NorMAN ARCHIBALD 
LEONARD, THomas D’ARcyY........ Toronto MIGEVAEA sae eek can en aoe eee oe Vancouver 
Wuitr, GEORGE STANLEY........... Madoe NicHo., JoHN LANG.......<......- Vancouver 


The House of Commons.—The British North America Act, 1867 provided that in 
respect of representation in the House of Commons the Province of Quebec should have 
the fixed number of sixty-five members and that there should be assigned to each of the 
other provinces such a number of members as would bear the same proportion to the 
number of its population as the number sixty-five bears to the number of the population 
of Quebec. This Act also provided that on the completion of a census in 1871 and of each 
subsequent decennial census the representation of the several provinces should be re- 
adjusted provided the proportionate representation of the provinces as prescribed by the 
Act were not thereby disturbed. 


In the session of 1946 the House of Commons adopted a resolution stating that the 
effect of the provisions of the British North America Act relating to representation had 
not been satisfactory in that proportionate representation of the provinces according to 
population had not been maintained and that a more equitable apportionment of members 
to the various provinces could be effected if readjustments were made on the basis of the 
population of all the provinces taken as a whole. The Act was amended accordingly in 
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1946 to provide a new rule to regulate representation in the House of Commons. Generally 
speaking, representation was fixed as follows:— 
The membership assigned to each province shall be computed by dividing the total popu- 


lation of the provinces by two hundred and fifty-four and by dividing the population of each 
’ province by the quotient so obtained. 


This rule, employed in the redistribution of representation made in 1947, was effective in 
the General Election of 1949. 


After the completion of the 1951 Census it was apparent that, as a result of a wartime 
shift of population, a substantial reduction in the representation of the Province of 
_ Saskatchewan would ensue under the rules then regulating representation. Accordingly, 
in an effort to eliminate sharp reductions in provincial representation from one census to 
another, the British North America Act was again amended (RSC 1952, c. 304, Sect. 51) 
(see Canada Year Book 1963-64, p. 75) to ensure that the representation of any province 
should not be reduced by more than 15 p.c. at any one readjustment, subject however to 
the qualification that the effect of the rule should not be to make the representation of a 
province with a smaller population greater than any province with a larger population. 


Subsequently in 1952, Parliament enacted RSC 1952, c. 334, effective in the General 
Election of 1953 and in each successive General Election down to that of the Twenty- 
seventh Parliament (Nov. 8, 1965), which provided that representation in the House of 
Commons should be on the following basis :— 


‘Sect. 2.—EHighty-five members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province 
of Ontario, seventy-five for the Province of Quebec, twelve for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, fourteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-two 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, seventeen 
for the Province of Saskatchewan, seventeen for the Province of Alberta, seven for the Province 
of Newfoundland, one for the Yukon Territory and one for Mackenzie district of the Northwest 
Territories, thus making a total of two hundred and sixty-five members.’’ 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the 27 General 
Elections since Confederation is given in Table 9. 


9.—Representation in the House of Commons, as at Federal General Elections 1867-1965 


ate 
19 
1925 | 1935 
: : 1874 1887 | 1896 1908 | 1917 ; 1958 
Province or Territory 1867 | 1872 1878 1882 1891 | 1900 1904 1911 | 1921 ee ae 1949 1962 
ij 1963 
1965 
Oui). ) a eee 82 88 88 92 92 92 86 86 82 82 82 83 85 
Quebec tee heres oko 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 iis 75 
Nomar SCO tia. .wcst.uwe see 19 21 21 21 21 20 18 18 16 14 {2 13 12 
New Brunswick.......... 15 16 16 16 16 14 1) 13 11 ll 10 10 10 
Mant tobant dai. tews«Ssniec we 4 4 5 B 7 10 10 15 17 17 16 14 
British Columbia........ a 6 6 6 6 6 i 7 a 14 16 18 22 
Prince Edward Island....| ... tee 6 6 6 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan........... 4 4 10 10 16 pit 21 20 17 
EOC IVR occres «c/o oe ais oa ta ee ye 7 iN 16 17 a4 17 
Mukonilerritorysiow us. 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 
Mackenzie River, N.W.T.! a a Sy “Wee ae Nein! 
Newfoundland........... Ae ai Af Ree are ane ot Ae es by $55 iB 7 


Oo Sie 181 | 200 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 213 | 214 | 221 | 235 | 245 | 245 | 262 | 265 
1 Northwest Territories in 1963 and 1965. 
The Representation Commissioner Act setting up the office and duties of the Rep- 


resentation Commissioner was given Royal Assent on Dec. 21, 1963. The Electoral 
Boundaries Readjustment Act providing for the establishment of Electoral Boundaries 
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Commissions to report upon and to provide for the readjustment of the representation of 
the provinces in the House of Commons in accordance with the findings of the 1961 Census 
of population was given Royal Assent on Nov. 20, 1964. 


Pursuant to Sect. 11 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act, the Dominion 
Statistician sent to the Representation Commissioner a certified return showing the 
population of Canada and of each of the provinces and the population of Canada by 
electoral districts as ascertained by the 1961 Census. The Representation Commissioner 
calculated the number of members of the House of Commons to be assigned to each of the 
provinces subject and according to the provisions of Sect. 51 of the British North America 
Act, 1867, and the rules provided therein. He then caused a statement to be pubistice 
in the Canada Gazette of Nov. 28, 1964, setting forth the following results:— 

‘‘EKighty-eight members of the House of Commons shall be elected for the Province of 
Ontario, seventy-four for the Province of Quebec, eleven for the Province of Nova Scotia, 
ten for the Province of New Brunswick, thirteen for the Province of Manitoba, twenty-three 
for the Province of British Columbia, four for the Province of Prince Edward Island, thirteen 


for the Province of Saree! nineteen for the Province of Alberta and seven for the Prov- 
ince of Newfoundland.’’ 


The Governor General, by proclamation published in the Canada Gazette, established 
an Electoral Boundaries Commission for each province. It was the task of each Com- 
mission to prepare, with all reasonable dispatch, a report setting forth its recommendations 
concerning the division of its particular province into electoral districts and the recom- 
mendations concerning the description of the boundaries of each such district and the 
representation and name to be given thereto. A copy of the 1961 Census return was sent 
to the chairman of each Commission immediately after its members were appointed. 


Pursuant to Sect. 8 of the Representation Commissioner Act, maps were prepared 
in the office of the Representation Commissioner showing the distribution of population 
in each province and setting out alternative proposals respecting the boundaries of electoral 
districts in each province; these maps were then supplied to the respective Commissions. 
The Commissions complied with the procedure of the Electoral Boundaries Act and 
completed their reports within the time prescribed, which was one year. ‘Two certified 
copies of each report were received by the Representation Commissioner; as required by 
Sect. 19(1) of that Act, one of these copies was transmitted to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, who in turn laid it before the House of Commons. : 

Then followed a period of thirty days in which objections in writing, signed by no 
fewer than ten members of the House of Commons, were filed with the Speaker specifying 
the provisions of the report objected to and the reasons for the objection. A further 
period of 15 days was set aside in which the House of Commons was to consider the matter 
of the objections: this period was increased to 45 sitting days by an Act, assented to on 
Feb. 23, 1966, entitled ‘‘An Act to extend the time for consideration of objections pursuant 
to section 20 of the Electoral Boundaries Readjustment Act with respect to the reports of 
commissions established for the decennial census taken in the year 1961’’. 


Several objections were filed with the Speaker, the motions were taken up and con- 
sidered and the reports referred back to the Representation Commissioner by the Speaker 
and then to the Commissions. On the expiration of a 30-day period for that purpose, 
the Commissions returned their reports with or without amendment, through the Represen- 
tation Commissioner to the Speaker. Then a draft representation order was prepared by 
the Representation Commissioner to be transmitted to the Secretary of State. This 
order specified the number of members of the House of Commons who shall be elected for 
each of the provinces as calculated by the Representation Commissioner and, dividing 
each of the provinces into electoral districts, described the boundaries of each such district 
and specified the representation and name given thereto, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations contained in the reports. ‘The Governor in Council, by proclamation of June 
16, 1966, declared the draft representation order to be in force, effective upon the dissolu- 
tion of the then-existing Parliament. 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-seventh General Election, 
Nov. 8, 1965 and Revised to Oct. 1, 1966 


WAS Ger Wrenner PNOSitiOne. ses ae See ee TR aoeio sce sine « Vdd s obs HOM oe ects 
Clerk of the House of Commons 


Hon. Lucien LAMOUREUX 

Rt. Hon. Lester B. PEARSON 
Rt. Hon. Jonn G. DinrensakeR 
Lion J. RayMonpD 


Nore.—The vote is summarized by provinces in Table 12, p. 102. The leaders of the political parties are 


indicated by asterisks (*). 


For Parliamentary Secretaries, see p. 87. 
of constituencies, has been supplied by the Chief Electoral Officer. 


This information, except the population 
Party affiliations are unofficial. Lib. = Liberal; 


P.C.=Progressive Conservative; 8.C.=Social Credit; N.D.P.=New Democratic Party; R.cr.=Ralliement 


créditiste; Ind. = Independent. 


Party standing at General Election of Nov. 8, 1965: 131 Liberal, 97 Progressive 


Conservative, 21 New Democratic Party, 9 Ralliement créditiste, 5 Social Credit and 2 Independent. 


Popu- 


———— ee ee 


Province tetin’ 

Elect ot Distri iG Census 

Ore . 1961 
No. 
Newfoundland— 

(7 members) 
Bonavista-Twillingate..| 50,527 
Burin-Burgeo.......... 48, 673 
Grand Falls—White 

Bay-Labrador....... 82, 433 
Humber-St. George’s..| 74,015 
St. John’s East......... 77,070 
St. John’s West......... 68,979 
Trinity—Conception....| 56,156 

Prince Edward Island— 

(4 members) 

RTI es Bese cave torte “che to 0: 0G 17, 893 

PCL oscars 40, 894 

Queens: errs ens a. 45, 842 
Nova Scotia— 

(12 members) 

Antigonish- 

Guysborough......... 27,634 
Cape Breton North and 

NGCCOMIA-D tect. cht ee « 50, 957. 
Cape Breton South..... 85,001 
Colchester-Hants...... 60,751 
Cumberland.)).5305.0<<. 37,767 

igby—Annapolis—Kings| 76,073 
Pialtaxcpiaeee oats 20), Gao 
Inverness—Richmond ae 907 
PIGtont Senrades coe acct ale 43,908 
Queens-Lunenburg..... 48,153 
Shelburne- Yarmouth- 

Claret ee as Sceiss ok e ae 47,133 

New Brunswick— 

(10 members) 

GRariotie es wislgn. 5.5505 23 , 285 
oe Stes he asa as 66, 343 

Aaa Cee 26, 667 
N aE an : 

Miramichi: }.....02.. 50,035 
Restigouche- 

Madawaska.......... 79, 956 
FUOVBU hs pons as Sak oe 37,548 
Saint John—-Albert...... 101,736 
Victoria—Carleton...... 43,219 
Westmorland........... 3,679 
York-Sunbury......... 75, 468 


1 Appointed to Senate July 8, 1966; see Table 11 for by-election. 


for by-election. 


124, 633 


18,609 
24,703 
29,772 


26,377 


13,550 
30,355 
11,916 


23,222 


35, 680 
22,228 
56,786 
21,579 
50,055 
39,363 


12, 697 


21,469 
37, 221 
29,824 
18, 100 
33,708 


184,153 


15, 456 
21, 466 
23,699 


22,353 


11,725 
23,566 
9, 662 


18,780 


27,855 
17,937 
42,940 
16,710 
42,143 
32 , 866 


10,744 


5, 879 
14,121 
5,713 


9,564 


15,211 
9, 865 
21,909 
9, 462 
20,768 
15,813 


Party 

Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 

ation 
Hon. J. W. Pickersemu.|Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
C. W. Cartsri. ........ StaJohnis:....s204 Lib. 
C. R. GRANGER?....... Ottawa, Ont...... Lib. 
H. M. Barten.......... Corner Brook.....|Lib. 
Jt Poy OF Kmmrnc is, fees Sta Johns: sce Lib. 
RG CASHING >. Ueristy Serio St.John ie ts 25>: Lib. 
Je eMUCKER SS. dee acre St.John’si....02 2 Lib 
M. J. McQuaip......... SSOUEIS ifthe are's ararstocs LEO 
D. MacDonaLD......... Alberton.....;.... P.C. 
Hon. J. A. MacLean....|Beaton’s Mills....}P.C. 
H. MacquaRRIE......... WactOridenasnece: P.C. 
J. B. SrewaRT.......... Bay field..0.<- 42. Lib. 
Rey Munk sere :Se0%' tere a Sydney Mines....|P.C. 
B PeCe 
Pic. 
esr 
P.C. 
RauMcC@rpaviws:.. ee60% Le \niChg Se Sean Ee 
J. M. ForRRESTALL....... Waverley......... PEC: 
Hon. A. J. MacKacuen.|Inverness......... Lib. 
R. MacEwawn........... New Glasgow....|P.C. 
EAeR \CROUSE SR. 1): Set os Lunenburg........ 1EXOR 
JA Oo BOWER. sr. sosie ae Shelburne........ PC: 
Ace NEGIUMA Ne ose s 5 stents oa Black’s Harbour..|Lib. 
Hon. H.-J. Rosrcpaup..|/Caraquet......... Lib. 
G. F. CROSSMAN........ Buctouche........ Lib. 
G. R. McWr1amM .|Newcastle........ Lib. 
De Pie UH tern ks vatecs oe Campbellton...... Lib. 
G. FaArIRWEATHER....... East Riverside...|P.C. 
Dao eS RU tas, c5 8 se e Saint John. 2. asec 12XGR 
Hon. H. J. Fuemmina...|Juniper........... IPC; 
Maraaret Riprovt..... Moneton)...... 4s. Lib. 
JC. MACRAB Sei Ses%-6 Silverwood....... LOE 


2 Resigned Aug. 1, 1966; see Table 11 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-seventh General Election, 
Nov. 8, 1965 and Revised to Oct. 1. 1966—continued 


‘ Popu- Votes 
Province faicos Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Cente on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled ee ation 
er 


Quebec— 
(75 members) 

Argenteuil-Deux- 
Montagnes........... 64,667 | 36,774 | 29,994-| 14,035 |R.-K. Reermpan........ achutes. mer aan 2G 


BeaUCEA ay Reesor GABE Ps ESD Onrla || aah gyal PIKE (NMED IBUNGOSIO cin coacen St. Honoré de 
henley. cae Lib. 
Beauharnois-Salaberry.| 70,191 | 42,254 | 32,780 | 16,145 |G. Lanrmn.............. Salaberry de 
Valleyfield..... Lib. 
Bellechasse............ 32, 513a lela 902 sill 20) 40783) | Eon AVG DIRE wae see St. Lazare........ Lib. 
Berthier—-Maskinongé- 
Delanaudiére......... 48,749 | 26,189 | 18,127 TES68 PA. WANAIKIS op cece cee St. Gabriel de 
TANG Olea eseres Lib. 
Bonaventure........... 42°962 |°20, 9701) 16,4410 19"8,,985 VAS BRECHARDI ee. «+ caste Carleton sur Mer. | Lib. 
Brome-Missisquoi...... 43,217 | 25,095 | 19,562 GAGO2 IEE G RARE TE Wa. eens ee Knowltone. eee PEC: 
Chambly-—Rouville..... GONGSOMeod, LOS ue OOO MILER Ise HeSTE OIE peer ernie Beloeil. wna mete Lib. 
Ghamplaingyc..cen ee 63;086) | 335.452") 265,170 123340 |J.-Re MAgIE. cose ee see St? Tite) eee | Lib. 
Chapleaus. sanseawense 71,394 | 35,897 | 26,000 | 15,402 |G. LaprisEe............5 LaSarre:iitius sence Reeré 
Charlevoix... eaepeor 48,906 | 24,486 | 19,876 | 6,844 |Hon. M. ASSELIN........ La Malbaie....... EC, 
Chateauguay-— 

Huntingdon- 

Ta prairie sarees 61; 7290) 38a (Otiesor Oca) 145222 sila WATSONGR hay een aee re Howickiieee seer Lib. 
Chicoutimigi. eretes 83,685 | 39,0420) 29,9750) 112092 |'Ps UANGLOIS2.5. + 4eee oe Chicoutiminss. .2% Lib. 
Compton-Frontenac....| 42,366 |°19,790 | 15,140 | 7,240 |H. Laruniprn........... Lac Mégantic..... R.er. 
Dorehesters.- sees 38,953 |P1 SOLA ela S72ale 4602) IGG Ore sme, hee ee Ste. Clairezanaes Lib. 
Drummond- 

TATE NA DAS er eae cer 89,851 | 48,784 | 39,191 | 15,179 |Hon. J.-L. Piprn........ Drummondville. .| Lib. 
GaspeVi ee eat 652000 28. 604eln 225900 Wl OA ba nak 5 ECAC Suen ee eer iene Gaspé eee PGs 
Baas a terete. Perecks DSnl lL eleooy (oOu 24, SlSalk1os088 |G. SABEETIEe. whee oeulee We Hastancee Lib. 

1S hills ae) ee 86,568, | 44,816 |} 32,9887) 17,882 |A; ‘CARON. ...2:...0...5 Oe oe Lib. 
Tles-de-la-Madeleine....| 12,479 | 5,782 | 5,430 | 2,860 |Hon. M. Sauva......... Outremont........ Lib. 
Joliette— L’ Assomption- 

Montcalm............|102,717 | 59,084 | 38,815 |.15,221 |J.-R. Commors........... Repentigny....... Lib. 
Kamouraska........... 35,012 | 17,694 |-12,187 Onl 2 CcsH eDIONNE enna e ee St.Lascal essen R.cr. 
Labelle. sce. SSecito de AD, COL 1522, 103.) 15 818s\) 16,554 1G. Came MONT. 9.252 0.6 2 WU nilbesoM aes ob soca = Lib. 
Lac-Saint-Jean......... 48,149 | 21,547 | 17,906 ‘| 5,642 |A. SiMARD.............. PANTING. Ve scece tes R.er. 
Lapomtesee. See oe 74,408 | 33,704 | 26,999 | 18,210 |G. GriaorrE........... Jonquiére......... R.er. 
GaSe rere eee celle on OTe eo Or AZ One2 4 AN 7a eel Oe 80a tet Cr Ul Anvateene aes ae reeee [auzon enacts Lib. 
Longueuil eee eee 10%, 318M! 63.467 1839), 400821578) NEvons 3.-2s Corie, 26. .5 Longueuil......:.. Lib. 
Lot biniére 2 3s ayeeciae BS ,029) | V7 HSddale lo OV Gn 2osalA, ©HOOURTTES arcmin on Laurier Station...|Lib. 
Matapédia—Matane..... 67,226 | 27,557 | 20,394 | 10,485 |Hon..R. TREMBLAY..... Québec: see Lib. 
Meranticn 9 nor. 70,064 | 32, 844° 1°25, 281 | 11,195 |R. LANGLOIS...;........ Thetford Mines...|R.er. 
Montmagny-L’Islet....| 40,987 | 20,773 | 14,815 Roto fen BISA m ran echo wold ads Tisletiet hae eisce Lib. 
ERO ai Siero deeb 45,192 | 24,195 18, G20 a elt (od. CAV INCUNT2— eek. ce ee Ste. Perpétue..... Pre, 

ontiac- 

Témiscamingue...... 41,069 | 20,868 | 16,984 | 6,593 |T. LereBVRE............ Temiscaming.....|Lib. 
Portnentis) 2 a028 sere tae AS Sele 2Oroo fale LO SOS LOR Ooo #EYs CODEN: as acm miei: Les Ecureuils..... R.er 
Quebec Hast........... 92,170 | 54,124 | 41,860 | 18,900 |G. Duaust............. Quebec fee Lib. 
Quebec South.......... D4. Door Node olan eZOnOocm | Monel th Sea @ nO /AINoRINy Semis anne Quebecle hts Lib 
Quebec West........... 57,763 | 33,043 | 26,032 | 10,669 |Hon. J. MaARCHAND...... Quebeck. 2s eo Lib. 
Quebec-Montmorency..|138,030 | 90,056 | 66,942 | 30,084 |O. LaruaMMe........... Stes Koy ste ser Lib. 
Richelieu-Verchéres....| 60,832 | 38,224 | 26,514 | 15,697 |Hon. L.-J.-L. Carpin...|Ste. ARS de Sorel} Lib. 
Richmond-Wolfe....... 60,534 | 28,315 | 21,557 | 8,685 |P.-T. ASSELIN.......... Bromptonville....|Lib. 
RLM OUSkinwe eee eas TRS AUN | BS a bart leh || UL BOs (GR IGM SEASSIC. Soo aoe oa co Rimouskity acer Lib. 
Riviére-du-Loup- 

Hémiscouatases. ass: 58,909 | 26,641 | 20,829 | 11,026 |R. GenprRon............ Riviére du Loup. .|Lib. 
Robetvale 1 eee eee 56,234 | 24,574 | 19,794 | 8,786 |C.-A. GaAUTHIER........ Mistassini........ R.er. 
Saint-Hyacinthe- 

Barroticeinmeere yer 8 63,942 | 37,133 | 28,811 | 15,127 |Hon. J.-H.-T. Ricarp...|St. Hyacinthe....|P.C. 
Saint-Jean-Iberville- 

Napierville........... 65, 464 7° 35;,528 19295113") 125510 |PS Beaummuls....- 2s Strdean ats seers PAC 
Saint-Maurice-Lafléche | 86,296 | 44,121 | 32,970 | 14,395 |J. Curtrmn............ Shawinigan....... Lib. 
Saguenny |: Sur eeaes 81,097 | 56,624 | 33,424 | 15,062 |G. Buourn.............. Sept [les..........| Lib, 
Shettordiesenemsceunes 67,962 | 36,900 | 29,3850 | 9,494 |L.-P. Neveru............ Granby. aero Lib. 
Sherbrooke............ T8417 «| 44 430s 3 3eo84al bl S0ShIMeOATLARD EA ae 2. mae Sherbrooke....... nos 
Stanstead itech ekes AZ) 3095] 241226 18.360) @7, 6200s HORESTs ae on aes Marorinna seer Lib. 
Lerrebonnesese sce oa. 102,450 | 61,662 | 38,641 | 16,806 |Hon. L. Capreux....... St. Sr etoine des 


Laurentides..... Lib. 
1 Died Aug. 81, 1966; see Appendix for by-election. 2 Resigned May 4, 1966; see Table 11 for by-election. 
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‘ Popu- Votes 
Province a <a Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Csnaiis on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address A ffili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1961 oe 
No. No. No No 
Quebec—concluded 
Trois-Riviéres.......... 68,854 | 40,700 | 32,137 | 12,927 |J.-A. MonGRAIN......... Trois-Riviéres....}Ind. 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges...| 38,756 | 23,319 | 17,851 | 8,955 |R. EMarp.............. fle Perrot......... Lib. 
Villeneuve.............. 79,675 | 36,584 | 28,972 | 19,839 |R. CaovrtrE*........... EROUYRI.... cere oe R.er. 
Montreal and 

Jesus Islands— 

C&rtier. Fin, eee 51,819 | 18,261 | 11,087 | 5,389 |M. L. Kuxgrn............ Montreal.......... Lib. 
Bollards x...\..... ties 107,394 | 60,919 | 42,200 | 22,496 |J.-P. Gover............ St. Laurent....... Lib. 
Hochelaga........... 79,912 | 45,314 | 25,539 | 11,929 |G. PELLETIER........... Westmount....... Lib. 
Jacques-Cartier- 

Lasalle.............|163,148 |109,535 | 79,490 | 44,251 |R. Rocxk................ TU AChine v.ccacatetres Lib 
Lafontaine........... 50,325 | 29,703 | 19,331 | 9,101 |G.-C. LacHANcE........ Montreal.......... Lib. 
Daurier: .....¢25 6.002 1245,652. 625, 1551513356" 7,082) | Fi-B. Leprane.:.) 205 2 Montreal.......... Lib. 
Davale .x. sae a 193,437 {137,190 | 90,057 | 44,533 |J.-L. RocHon........... Montreal.......... Lib. 
Maisonneuve- 

Rosemont,..........|108,023 | 66,709 | 39,772 | 17,663 |J.-A. THomas........... Montreal.........- Lib. 
Mercier.\..2.:.isted: 233,964 |146,201 | 86,346 | 39,205 |P. BouLaNnasr.......... Montreal.......... Lib. 
Mont-Royal.......... 128,524 | 76,942 | 51,287 | 28,064 |P.-E. Trupgav......... Montreal.......... Lib. 
Notre-Dame- 

de-GrAce........... 100,719 | 59,776 | 43,816 | 17,796 |W. AuLMAND............ Montreal.......... Lib. 
Outremont-Saint-Jean| 63,888 | 32,957 | 20,515 | 11,855 |Hon. M. Lamonraene...|Montreal.......... Lib. 
Papineau............. 87,588 | 47,504 | 27,036 | 13,920 |Hon. G. Favreav....... Montreal.......... Lib. 
SbAAnn! soc ssti.0 BAe 38,173 | 16,515 | 10,573 | 6,150 |G. Lorsenun............. Montreal.......... Lib. 
Saint-Antoine- 

Westmount-........ 59,609 | 35,560 | 23,906 | 13,378 |Hon. C. M. Drury..... Westmount....... Lib. 
Saint-Denis.......... 65,090 | 35,024 | 21,734 | 11,000 |M. Prup’HomMg........ Montreal.......... Lib. 
Saint-Henri.......... 71,691 | 37,718 | 24,924 | 12,310 |H.-P. Lessarp.......... Montreal.......... Lib. 
Saint-Jacques........ 54,679 | 28,328 | 16,429 | 7,023 |M. Rinrret............. Montreal.......... Lib. 
St. Lawrence- 

St. George......... 34,020 | 19,255 | 11,693 | 6,920 |Hon. J. N. Turner..... Montreal.......... Lib. 
Sainte-Marie......... 56,455 | 28,973 } 17,941 | 9,672 |G.-J. VauapE............ Montreal.......... P.C. 
Mardun,........badle 78,317 | 45,593 | 31,148 | 18,072 |B. S. Mackasry......... Verdun 4:<:. saan Lib. 

Ontario— 

(85 members) 

Algoma East........... 54,868 | 22,807 | 17,307 | 9,268 |Rt. Hon. L. B. Pearson*|Ottawa........... Lib. 
Algoma West........... 80,542 | 43,564 | 33,817 | 12,034 |G. E. Nrxon............ Sault Ste. Marie. .|Lib. 
Br antlord od F.6 5 osie.a0 etd 54,392 | 31,231 | 24,356 | 9,948 JJ. E. Brown............ Brantiord.....2/%)<% Lib. 
Brant-Haldimand...... 57,644 | 34,140 | 26,065 | 13,179 |Hon. L. T. PeNNELL....|Brantford......... Lib. 
IByiicest cease om 29,334 | 17,075 | 13,818 6s846) |J MUONBY i822. 3.525. TEV ELCOD s:o1cicicee te Paes 
Carletony Weide « tenon 130,497 | 89,318 74, 342 | 32,456 |Hon. R. A. BEL........ Bells Corners..... PEG 
Cochrane tia is os cise 47, 854 94,535 A S251 1h (GOS) eA. RLARRTctr..0o3 ccs oe Kapuskasing...... Lib. 
Dufferin-Simcoe....... Sangee- {21 109 [ecOe lo. Oh OL 0. Es. EA DILE cc ade cee ete Orangeville....... Pe: 
MaPHSM . 5 - ocok a. Se 39,916 | 23,099 | 19,037 | 8,017 |R. C. Honny........... Port, Hope... are Lib. 
Ba de Vt en nnrebat: 62,862 | 33,952 | 27,965 | 13,343 |H. E. Srarrorp......... St. Thomas....... Lib. 
Essex East............-- 99, 432 56, 353 | 41,589 | 26,094 |Hon. P. Martin........ Windsor.......... Lib. 
Essex South....,....... 55,816 | 30,898 24, 537 | 12,887 JE. F. Ambherstburg..... Lib. 
Essex West............. 101,526 | 57,425 38, 969 | 21,525 |H. Gray Windsor... see Lib. 
Fort William........... 57, 642 31,978 26, 334 12,432 |}H. BaDANAr Fort William ..... Lib. 
Glengarry-Prescott....| 46,443 | 24,335 | 19,471 | 10,339 |V. Eraier ...]Glen Robertson ..|Lib. 
Grenville-Dundas...... 40,026 | 22,980 | 17,549 | 9,845 |JzEAN Wapps Hy, 2 Prescott. ssis.c.0 2588 PC 
Grey-Bruce............ 36, 883 21, 807 17, 631 | 10,138 |E. A. WiInKLER Hanover.......... PC: 
Grey North............ 38,824 | 22,812 18, 806 9,222 |P. V. Shallow Lake ..../P.C 
eiakiont ec cc ck eed tO 107,285 | 67,263 | 53,120 | 25,213 |H. C. Oakville.......... ..{Lib. 
Hamilton East......... 65,287 | 35,053 | 26,118 | 12,692 |J.C. Hamilton......... Lib 
Hamilton South........ 121,161 70,402 54,632 | 22,736 |W. D. Hamilton. N.D.P 
Hamilton West......... 72,131 | 41,997 | 30,939 | 13,247 |J. MacaLuso Hamilton.i.s0.0e Lib 
Hastings-Frontenac....| 48,217 25, 305 | 17,744 | 11,290 |R. Wess Norwood......... Pac 
Hastings South......... 70, 806 36,943 30,978 | 14,824 |L. Gritts Belleville......... P.C 
JV 0170) ee nae a 48,355 | 25,551 21, 680 10,670 |R. E. WMTAC LE SAe es i oso ed PC: 
Kenora-Rainy River...| 72,775 | 36,558 | 26,194 | 11,488 |J. M. TEONOL Bais. 3: 5:05 18.3.0 51 Lib 
ONG RLS Bela s .0 «iw ESTA 71,285 | 40,090 | 30,712 | 15,472 |H. W. Blenheim......... P.C. 
Kingston............... 76,485 42,993 32.563 16,022 |Hon. Kingston.......... Lib. 
Lambton-Kent......... 43,235 | 24,523 | 19,914 | 10,303 |M. T. Florence.......... P.C. 
Lambton West......... 78,482 | 42,976 | 32,643 | 12,805 |W. F. F INIA 5 eherciors, 10 TN Lib 
Deanaér leg. ssn titath « 40,081 | 22,511 | 17,886 9,784 |D. M. Smiths Falls...... PIC. 
PCOS Es iaa she's a:0 warsiaio.d vile 47,121 27, 466 21,580 10,365 |J. MATHESON Brockville........ Li 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-seventh General Election, 
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; Popu- Votes 
Province lation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and Genste on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District List | Polled | Mem- ation 
1961 ber 
No No. No No 
Ontario—concluded 
Lincoln.) Berle hie 126,674 | 75,678 | 55,957 | 25,820 J. C. McNunrty......... St. Catharines. ...| Lib. 
Fondon. ©: soccer Go, 970. Al; 7ObmBsOn 439 134768, J eLRVINE. es eotae fcitee oe ondonweaneesse P.Ce 
Middlesex East......... LOL S721 6S e28 ATE DION: WiaGdS, elon. =. serge aoe eee Gondonieaciacteeee Lib. 
Middlesex West........ AX 73h li 20,725: 21 425: Wb 9.768 IW. Ee Ac) HOMAS... 3 - LLSUOLOV ae eeaee 12S 
Niagara Falls.......... 78,010 | 43,487 | 30,078 | 17,794 |Hon. Jupy LaMarsu...| Niagara Falls ....|Lib. 
INIckeleBbelts-senmeee e 764307 \230,0606 |oGso00 | LOMS63" lINes keAvw Cis T Dees eee peer Capreol Saas. en NDP. 
Nipissing. 3.,..... steer 68,173. | 35,179 | 24,579 | 14,025 |C; LeGaunty..2....22... Sturgeon Falls... .|Lib. 
Norfolk® 2...) See 50,475 | 27,278 | 21,669 | 9,833 |J. M. Roxpurea........ Simcoer. caste Lib. 
Northumberland....... 42,768 | 25,314 | 22,095 | 10,876 |Hon. G. Hezs.......... Cobourg.....aeen EAC: 
Ontario mee se eae 125,784 | 78,795 | 61,195 | 22,752 |Hon. M. ‘STarr..:...... Oshawareetse. cen PAC. 
Ottawa Hast........... 51,828. || 29,289) |S21.975"); 110% |J.2D. RichaRpw! ) 252.8 Ottaware...c.cane Lib. 
Ottawa West........... 67,1381 | 35,6385 | 26,444 | 14,945 |Hon. G. McIurarteH..... Oftawa.ne.. eee Lib. 
OxfGndl cone aReene 70,499 | 39,687 | 32,015 | 17,657 |W. Nespitt............. Woodstock........ Pc. 
Parry Sound—Muskoka.} 55,898 | 31,769 | 22,652 | 11,777 |G. AIKEN............... Gravenhurst...... Pe. 
Peel Mier. cscces cocmee L155) S614) 6is6s0) PeosOor) Ibe Os DEER te tata Bramptonsostee Lib. 
Perthe ki. eer 55,816 | 33,280 | 24,833 | 13,558 |Hon. J. W. MonteirH...|Stratford......... Pic. 
Peterborough.......... 67,969 | 39,989 | 33,540 | 12,335 |H. FAULKNER........... Lakefield......... Lib. 
PortrArthur=. 1..cnereee 87,977 | 44,998 | 35,340 | 14,706 |R. ANDRAsS............. Port Arthur Lib. 
Prince Edward-—Lennox 37, 758 | 21,378 | 16,591 9,064 |D. ALKENBRACK........ Napanee..........- Pee. 
Renfrew North......... 55, 616 25,871 |:21,717-| 10,882) | Le D. HopxkIns®. .. 3207.1: Petawawa........ Lib. 
Renfrew South......... 35,929 | 19,837 | 17,140 | 8,932 |Hon. J. GREENE......... ATHpriOLr en. eae Lib. 
FUUSSELER TE cee ee ete 124,368 | 68,869 | 52,375.) 28,997 |P. Darpir) 2.02. .222.% Ottawas... acount Lib. 
Simcoe Hast... essere 58; 77d. | dL, oon iu24569% |) 115648 [PY BIRYNARDES,).2...6 Orilligeys.. see Pree 
SimicossNortau..... 26 46 ote | 20,002} 20,039) 9, Olen Hl SMITH omens. 8 enreee Barrie, 26k Pes 
Stormonts... haces 57,867 | 31,025 | 24,404 | 13,530 |Hon. L. Lamourrux ...|Cornwall.......... Lib. 
Sudbury.cs, ci. serie 73,945 | 39,163 | 29,898 | 13,247 |R. MircHeL............ Sud Dury. weer Lib. 
Aimiskaming.... jee 50654, |, 25;142ee1O "8215 sOVO8Gr  ARPRrERSsmess.... ..2ee ot New Liskeard....|N.D.P. 
‘Tingmiims4..,44.0eeetee 48,956 | 24,584 | 19,491 | 10,071 |M. Marrin.............. imamins. peer. INGE). P. 
Wictoriat eee 48,789 | 29,024 | 23,529 | 11,282 |W. C. Scorr............. Kinmount........ Pics 
Waterloo North........ 115,579 | 74,097 | 53,970 | 24,733 |K. R. HyMMen......... Kitchener......... Lib. 
Waterloo South......... 615175; 1-37, 29284295 1385) 138337 | MOSALTSMAN: fh oe ee 2 Galt... doa ee anne N.D.P. 
Welland ..0- cs. eee 86,731 | 49,138 | 36,027 | 17,869 |D. R. Totmm........... Welland........... Lib. 
Wellington—Huron...... D2 GSS POLO rae At OLOM meee coe) |MiscELOWioonceertor aan Arthur.) sy.cener 12kGe 
Wellington South....... Bi TG) etsy 10 |) el BRS | I Paes LEN IDE, IsWnoee can wae Guelp bite ser ee 1203 
Wentworth qeesnenate. 99,940 | 61,530 | 48,249 | 17,746 |J. Morison............. Dundas: : osc Lib. 
York entre eaeeeeoe 190,405 |122,055 | 90,578 | 41,553 |J. KE. WaAtKER..;........ Downsview....... Lib. 
Yorkast..:. occ eeeee 89,709 | 62,896 | 47,840 | 18,840 |S. Orro................. Hhoronto ws. 3 eee Lib. 
York—Humber......... 90,618 | 56,043 | 41,984 | 17,172 |R. B. Cowan........... eee sin bo aera Lib. 
WorkeaNorth... peace 100,874 | 59,708 | 45,516 | 18,207 |J. AppISON.............. ING ods elec Lib. 
York-Scarborough..... 267,252 |190,698 |148,608 | 58,501 |R. Stanpury........... Willowdale SIE, Lib. 
MOrk South Leer 114,867 | 61,883 | 46,776 | 21,693 |D. Lewis............... HorontOs pereerner NeDsP: 
York West. caretakers 162,604 |117,925 | 92,469 | 43,807 |Hon. R. H. Winters..../Toronto.......... Lib. 
City of Toronto— 
Broadview.....:..... D6, 982, 29) 2560020; 973al) 8232 |IniGinpeR Teese eee oe (LorontOsssa:cnsck N.D:P. 
Danforth’. eeeen s. 88,988 | 51,709 | 39,913 | 19,320 |R. Scorr................ Scarborough...... NeDse. 
Davenport... .. sere 64,520 | 22,987 | 17,256 | 9,887 |Hon. W. L. Gorpon....|/Toronto........... Lib. 
Hielinton, .seeassee se 70,470 | 50,224 | 41,519 | 18,719 |Hon. M. Swarp......... MNOLONntO,sss0 steer Lib. 
Greenwood..........- 58,548 | 29,853 | 22,344 | 10,590 |A. Brewin............. Moronto’., ssn N@DeP. 
hioh Parkwaice ke 60,680 | 30,450 | 22,819 | 11,171 |A. J. P. Cameron....... EOronto,.... stata Lib. 
Parkdalessrvchsal. se: 59,145 | 38,876 | 23,613 | 11,974 |S. Harpasz.............. ALorontoneeeen sae Lib. 
Rosedale........20#.s%% 56,015 | 30,835 | 22,117 | 9,757 |D. S. Macponatp....... ‘Torontomeamtcss es habe 
St.Halil’s...... cheer 53, 155. |.36,,548 8/1 25,521.) 12, 251° |1.iGt WaHne..25.)..00.4 SLOLONntO yee Lib. 
Spadina. Shea. wee 83,424 34 bssaieza.oo2 | len00a [PMR YANG meee oo eee ee LLOrontoy sean Lib. 
PINIGY 5 i.uiiocehe ees 64,902 | 24,152 | 17,349 | 9,897 |Hon. P. Hetiyer....... (Korontoms creer Lib. 
Manitoba— 
(14 members) 
Brandon-Souris........ 65,036 | 37,233 | 28,717 | 15,554 |Hon. W. G. Dinspate..|Brandon.......... PGi 
Churchill .2). 3.46. eee 54,952 | 29,339 | 21,320 | 10,773 |R. Srmpson............. Bilin wh tones acu Ri@s 
Dauphins2 oo... <2 eee 40,179 | 22,003t116,535 |) 65645 | RYE. PoRBES. 2s. ).0.:.. Dauphinisy. Sais Pies 
EAS gan fs. c.<2 cto 46,397 | 24,474 | 17,572 8.988 |GkiMums eee Lees INOLANG. tare oes oes RiGs 
Marquette.......00see1 47, 865 24. 536 | 20,509 | 10,613 |N. Manpzruxk........... Oakburn.. nc. <n PGs 
Portage-Neepawa...... 57, 9581 35,095 || 25,410!) 18,043 IS. J. HNNs?.2. 2S. 1.000. Portage la Prairie |P.C. 
Provencher i... fee 40,314 | 20,565 | 13,545 | 6,470 |W. H. JorGEnson....... Morris... omits oe Ri: 
Stabonitace fue 2 niece 76,524 | 46,120 32.584 13,941 |Hon. R. Treruerr........ St. Boniface ...... Lib. 
Selkirk 5, 4.0 seeee pee 50,320 | 26,195 | 18,597 | 8,573 |E. Sreranson,.......... imlliyts. 44 Bees Eke 
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. Popu- Votes 
Province tation Voters | Total | Polled Party 
and q Gerunie on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled ie ation 
er 


Manitoba—concluded 


Spring weld, -. claw asd 48,343 | 27,379 | 20,599 8,001 |E. SCHREYER........... East St. Paul..... N:D.P. 
Winnipeg North........ 116,266 | 66,548 | 48,652 | 22,950 |D. OrurKow............ West Kildonan ...|N.D.P. 
Winnipeg North Centre| 78,615 | 39,517 | 25,821 | 14,056 |S. H. KNowuss.........]Winnipeg.......... N.D.P. 
Winnipeg South......... 113,629 | 68,738 | 54,669 | 23,576 |L. R. SHeRMAN......... Winnipeg.......... ECs 
Winnipeg South Centre.| 85,288 | 50,186 | 36,8382 | 15,296 |Hon. G. Cuurcuit ....|Winnipeg.......... Pie: 
Saskatchewan— 
~ (17 members) 
Assiniboia ce ..5.isaee 45,553) | 23,836) 120/567 | 77913) | Ls Watson... 0.20. 5.500. Av omledth. «ued cscs Pe, 
Humboldt-Melfort- 

Pisdale ven: Jeet ee alee AS43207 0107|" 205000 Mill, 200 |ite APPS. ott se. ane Spalding es... ..0s- P.C, 
Kindersley: dds nu oe 47,960 | 24,359 | 20,609 9,223 |R. W. CANTELON,....... Unity. Aes Paes 
Mackenzie.............- 44,479 | 22,380 | 17,184 | 9,760 |S. J. KoRcHINSKI....... Rama. n Aces JeK Oy, 
Meadow Lake.......... BU GoCte ket yOOLMN 12,8931 6,919. JAC, Caving. o.55.858.% Spiritwood........ JEG 
(Mel iviPles sect eas ace oon 40,255 | 23,632 | 19,103 8,843 |J. N. ORMISTON......... Cupane. sau ae PC; 
Moose Jaw—Lake Centre} 81,960 | 51,060 | 40,107 | 18,087 |J. E. Pascon............ Moose Jaw........ PeCe 
Moose Mountain........ 44° 404 23,560 | 19,170 |} 8,781 |R. R. Sourmam......... Gainsborough ....|P.C. 
erincesAlberbaraecs.. 58,493 | 31,329 | 24,183 | 15,635 | Rt. Hon. J. G. 

DIgFENBAKER*........ Prince Albert..... Pic: 
QucAnpelle ss. «cress: 39,362 | 21,041 | 16,767 | 9,579 |Hon. A. Hamiton...... Indian Head...... Pa@- 
Rerina Citys oe ee: Soe GSU RASH OBGNl oS, O17 loro ihe WUOREos : 00) ce. see. Reginar ys. cesss ces EAC: 
Rosetown-Biggar ...... 47,208 | 24,888 | 20,645 | 8,658 |R. D. McLetuanp...... Woreburtieve...e.7 12K OR 
FUOSTNeTMenc bec cre 46,954 | 23,785 | 18,170 | 10,042 |E. NasseRDEN.. wae oaskatoolina uk. BC. 
Saskatoon....... Aone 95,575 | 60,689 | 47,447 |=21;036 |, BRAND....;......:..-|Saskatoon. 1... .: P.C. 
Swift Current-Maple 

(CLEC a Basel aiciaantats 56,528 | 31,157 | 25,245 | 11,227 |J. McIntosH............|Swift Current..... Pee 
The Battlefords.. 51,613 | 26,394 | 21 ee 10,297 A. FIORNER...145.4.% . er Blaine Lake ...... PLC. 
RaniabONt tance coe sien 49,364 | 28,376 22.3 e472 10,561) 1G. . Caancy.. 235: .- Raymore......... P.C, 

Alberta— 
(17 members) 
ANEW EN Dies lela Toe ATeqoAm| 2451301 18, 97 9nielOn Si sclde FLORNERGS...cank..5..- Pollockville ...... P.C. 
SERS DASCE We tae leoa ese SUL Sama Shoo 2m lee OOO NmLNOO2 a dpeTGGs Rate. een. ss Westlock......... Pies 
Battle River-Camrose.| 58,655 | 31,508 24, 293 | 14,015 |C. S. SMatuwoop....... Irma that P.C. 
SOWA LULVICIn cs acces cre 62,806 | 33,4383 23. 885 | 12,611 |E. M. WoouuiaMs ....... Calgary... tesco mc PG. 
Calgary North........- 134,783 | 77,284 | 55,335 | 23,810 |Hon. D. S. Harxness..|/Calgary........... Pics 
Calgary, South .cextscnae 124,248 | 74,469 53, 274 | 20,640 |H. R. Batuarp......... Caloanyy .calesurs: P.C, 
Edmonton East........ 82,246 | 45,609 | 30,509 | 13,596 |W. SkorEYKO........... Edmonton........ je Oe 
Edmonton-Strathcona |121,124 | 71,989 55, 646 Pie 004 eT SNUGENT sate See Edmonton........ Pick 
Edmonton West........ 150,257 | 85,373 | 62,457 | 30,548 |Hon. M. Lampert ...... Edmonton........ P.C. 
Jasper—Edson........... 70,088 | 35,127 | 25,492 | 14,909 |H. M. Horner......... Barrhead......... Pics 
Wethbrid ges... dine «os 69,175 | 32.522 | 24,877 | 10,147, |D. R. Gunpiock....... Lethbridge....... Pe. 
Macleod@er.. pir caer: 50,966 | 25,291 | 19,7227) °8,706'|L. EH. Kinpt.........-.- Nantonsna.).% ne PLC. 
Medicine Hat.......... 6345001783109) 125,836) (ud 2), 007..| Eee OLSON, cats. tse Medicine Hat..... S.C 
Peace. River........4.:. 75,811 | 40,610 | 27,874 | 14,960 |G. Baupwin............ Peace River...... P.C 
Red Deer.............. 63,205 | 34,511 | 25,370 | 12,383 |R. N. THompson* ...... Red Deer......... S.C. 
Vegreville.............. AD T9823 10917. 524 129163 |e TA We EANE. soe Vegreville........ Pee 
Wetaskiwin............ 55,424 | 28,751 | 21,607 | 10,754 |H. A. Moorz........... Wetaskiwin....... PC. 


British Columbia— 
(22 members) 


Burnaby-Coquitlam...| 90,941 | 55,653 | 42,974 | 22,553 |T. C. Douatas*........ BUENA Dyas. eee NICE 
Burnaby-Richmond ...} 96,835 | 56,709 44. 451 | 19,758 |R. W. Prittig........... ‘Burnabyaisees. ace INGID Ae 
OP ATIDOO gk 'sea as. 8. Stes 82,173 | 48,986 a O6@ |. 12,3448. Ry, LeBow... 2.5... Prince George ...|S.C. 
Coast-Capilano......... 113,734 | 71,890 54, TIMI 472 DAVIS. Cee lon eee es West Vancouver. .|Lib. 
Comox-—Alberni......... 71,886 | 41,616 | 29,937 | 13,393 |T. S. Barnert,......... Alberni........... IN DSPs 
Esquimalt-Saanich ....} 74,979 | 48,209 | 38,514 | 14,787 |G. L. CuatterTon...... Saanliely.. wa. dels Pie. 
Fraser Valley.......... 88,518 | 46,956 | 36,341 | 12,611 |A. B. Parrerson........ Abbotsford....... S.C. 
KemIOOpS: ..oesiheiessis ¢ 73,446 | 42,240 | 31,559 | 11,731 |Hon. E. D. Futron..... Kamloops........ PEGs 
Kootenay East......... 41,449 | 22,473 17, HOB Ae elegy el Mig Bs TUNG DN er leherebints uses Sia a oS AARE Lib. 
Kootenay West......... 57,136 | 31,675 | 21,870 | 8,481 |H. W. Herripce....... Nakusp.. ot NEL Ee 
Nanaimo-Cowichan- 

ihe vislands. 2... 59,786 | 36,349 | 27,371 | 12,337 |C. CAMmRON............. Lantzville........ N.D.P 
New Westminster...... 142,803 | 84,183 | 63,661 | 27,574 |B. Maruemr............. BUNCE T ye ese ae N.D.P 
Okanagan Boundary ...| 66,180 | 39,767 | 30,971 | 9,499 |D. V. Puaw............ Oliver 45 Sees ws BiG; 
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10.—Electoral Districts, Voters on List and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of Members 
of the House of Commons as Elected at the Twenty-seventh General Election, 
Nov. 8, 1965 and Revised to Oct. 1, 1966—concluded 


Votes 
Province or Territory ESS eg Voters | Total | Polled Party 
an Genshe on Votes by Name of Member P.O. Address Affili- 
Electoral District 1961 List | Polled Sees ation 
er 


i, ns a a i 


British Columbia— 


concluded 
Okanagan—Revelstoke. .| 36,009 | 20,677 | 15,758 | 4,294 |H. JoHNnsron............ Salmon Arm ..... S.C. 
Skeena > 08" 5... 58.740) | 29% 925s10 21 59295 Li477) | PetHlowarpie is. ee poe VEFrace.), BP N.D.P. 
Vancouver-Burrard ...| 60,347 | 40,005 | 28,186 | 10,807 |R. Basrorp............. Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver Centre...... 44,920 | 34,615 | 22,793 9,008 |Hon. J. R. NicHouson..|Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver East........ 59,496 | 31,080 | 21,078 | 11,854 |H. BE. Wincw............ Vancouver........ Ne De. 
Vancouver- Kingsway .| 67,228 | 38,224 | 28,245 | 13,730 |Grace MacINNIS........ Vancouver........ IN- DP: 
Vancouver Quadra..... 69,981 | 41,068 | 33,414 | 12,895 |G. DeacHMAN.......... Vancouver........ Lib. 
Vancouver South....... 86,069 | 55,548 | 43,163 | 18,669 |Hon. A. Larna.......... Vancouver........|Lib. 
Victoriatccc: os eee 86,426 | 54,215 | 44,049 | 13,980 |D. W. Groos........... Wictoria:....ssees Lib. 

Yukon Territory— 

(1 member) 

Vulkkonit:) cis. eee 14,628 | 6,660 | 5,760 | 3,134 |ERrK NIELSEN.......... Whitehorse....... ipa, Op: 


Northwest Territories— 
(1 member) 
Northwest Territories..| 22,998 | 12,326 | 9,403 | 5,194 |R. J. ORANGE........... Yellowknife ...... Lib. 


11. By-elections from the Date of ADS one ene General Election, Nov. 8, 1965 to 
c e 9 1 


Electoral Date Name Party 
District and of of P.O. Address Affili- 
Province : By-election New Member ation 
Burin-Burgeo, Nfld............ Sept. 19, 1966 | Don JamIgson............. Swift Current.......... Lib. 
Grand Falls-White Bay- 
Labrador; Nida... sete ee Sept. 19, 1966 | ANDREW CHATWOOD....... Wabush i 292s) sixes Lib. 
Nicolet-Yamaska, Que......... Sept. 19, 1966 | FrortAN COrB............. Ste-Brigitte-des-— 
Saultore.s pees oe Lib. 


F 1 By-elections held between Oct. 1, 1966 and the date of going to press will be carried in an Appendix to this 
volume. 


Indemnities and Allowances.—Members of the Senate and House of Commons 
receive a sessional allowance at the rate of $12,000 per annum. Im addition, for each 
session of Parliament, they may be paid travelling expenses between their place of residence 
or constituency and Ottawa as may be required for the performance of their duties as 
members of the Senate and House of Commons. Senators receive an annual expense 
allowance of $3,000 and members of Parliament receive an expense allowance of $6,000, 
neither of which is subject to income tax, and is payable quarterly. ‘The member of the 
Senate occupying the recognized position as Leader of the Government in the Senate is 
paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $10,000 and to the 
member of the Senate occupying the recognized position as Opposition Leader in the 
Senate there is paid, in addition to his sessional allowance, an annual allowance of $6,000; 
but if the Leader of the Government is in receipt of a salary under the Salaries Act the 
annual allowance is not paid. The remuneration of the Prime Minister is $25,000 a year 
and of a Cabinet Minister and the Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons 
$15,000 a year in addition to the sessional and expense allowances each receives as a mem- 
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ber of Parliament. The remuneration of a Minister without Portfolio is $7,500 a year 
in addition to the sessional and expense allowances, the latter being not taxable. Additional 
annual allowances of $4,000 (beyond the above-noted sessional allowance) are provided 
to each Leader of a Party having a recognized membership of twelve or more persons in 
the House of Commons other than the Prime Minister and the member occupying the 
recognized position as Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and, likewise, 
to the Chief Government Whip and to the Chief Opposition Whip in the House of Com- 
mons. The Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons each re- 
ceives, besides the sessional allowance and expense allowance, a salary of $9,000 per 
annum. The Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons receives a salary of $6,000 per 
annum. The Speakers of the Senate and the House of Commons are also entitled to 
$3,000 in lieu of residence and the Deputy Speaker of the House of Commons an allowance 
of $1,500 in lieu of residence; these allowances are not taxable. The Deputy Chairman 
of Committees receives an annual allowance of $4,000. Parliamentary Secretaries to the 
Ministers of the Crown receive an annual allowance of $4,000 a year, in addition to their 
sessional and expense allowances. A motor vehicle allowance of $2,000 is paid to each 
Minister of the Crown and to the recognized Leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons, and a motor vehicle allowance of $1,000 is paid to the Speakers of the Senate 
and of the House of Commons; these allowances are not taxable. 


A member of Parliament contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his full sessional indem- 
nity toward his retirement allowance, which is based on five twelfths of the total contribu- 
tions, paid or elected to be paid; to the widow of an ex-member is paid three fifths of the 
allowance paid or payable to the ex-member at the time of his death. The maximum 
allowance payable to an ex-member is $9,000 per annum and the maximum payable to 
the widow of an ex-member is $5,400 per annum. 


An Act to make provision for the retirement of members of the Senate (SC 1965, c. 4) 
entitles a Senator appointed after June 2, 1965 to become a contributor under the provisions 
of the Members of Parliament Retiring Act. Senators appointed prior to that date and 
who have not attained the age of 75 years, who elect under the provisions of this Act, are 
also entitled to become contributors. Under the provisions of the Retirement Act, a 
Senator contributes, by reservation, 6 p.c. of his sessional indemnity to the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. A Senator appointed before June 2, 1965 who (a) within one year of 
attaining the age of 75 years resigns his place in the Senate or (b) resigns due to some 
permanent infirmity disabling him from performing his duties in the Senate, may be 
granted an annuity equal to two thirds of his sessional indemnity for life. The widow of 
a person granted such an annuity may receive an annuity equal to one third of the annuity 
to the ex-member of the Senate. 


Every former Prime Minister who held office for four years will receive from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund an allowance of two thirds of the annual salary provided for 
Prime Ministers under the Salaries Act, the allowance to commence when the former 
‘Prime Minister ceases to hold office, or attains the age of 70 years, whichever is the later, 
and to continue during his lifetime. The widow of a Prime Minister will receive an annual 
payment of one third of the allowance that was being paid or that would have been paid 
to her husband, where he dies without receiving the allowance, such allowance to commence 
immediately after the death of her husband and to continue during her natural life or until 
her remarriage. None of these allowances is payable while the recipient is a Senator or 
a member of the House of Commons. 


The Federal Franchise.—The present federal franchise laws are contained in the 
Canada Elections Act (SC 1960, c. 39). The franchise is conferred upon all Canadian 
citizens or British subjects, men and women, who have attained the age of 21 years, are 
ordinarily resident in the electoral district on the date of the issue of the writ ordering an 
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election and, in the case of British subjects other than Canadian citizens, have been ordi- 
narily resident in Canada for twelve months prior to polling day at such election. Persons 
denied the right to vote are:— 


(1) the Chief Electoral Officer and the Assistant Chief Electoral Officer; 
(2) judges appointed by the Governor Genera] in Council; 
(3) the returning officer for each electoral district; 


(4) persons undergoing punishment as inmates of any penal institution for the commission 
of any offence; 


(5) persons restrained of their liberty or deprived of the management of their property by 
reason of mental disease; and 


(6) persons disqualified under any law relating to the disqualification of electors for. corrupt 
and illegal practices. 


Prior to July 1, 1960, the list of persons denied the right to vote included “Indians 
ordinarily resident on an Indian reserve who were not members of His Majesty’s Forces 
in World Wars I or II or who did not execute a waiver of exemption under the Indian 
Act from taxation on and in respect of personal property’’. Legislation proclaimed on the 
above-mentioned date confers upon all Indians who have attained the age of 21 years the 
right to vote at federal elections, without taking from them any of the rights and privileges 
to which they are entitled under the Indian Act. The Eskimos who are Canadian citizens 
possess the right to vote in federal elections, and the assumption of that right in the far- 
flung communities of the Canadian Far North has grown with Government establishment 
of electoral districts and polling facilities. 


The Canadian Forces Voting Rules set out in Schedule II to the Canada Elections 
Act prescribe voting procedure for members of the Armed Forces of Canada and also for 
veterans in receipt of treatment or domiciliary care in certain institutions. 


12. Voters on the Lists and Votes Polled at the Federal General Elections of 1962, 
1963 and 1965 


Nors.—Corresponding statistics for the General Elections of 1911, 1917, 1921 and 1925 are given in the 1926 Year 
Book, p. 82; those for 1926 in the 1945 edition, p. 66; those for 1930 and 1935 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 94; those for 
1940 in the 1956 edition, p. 81; those for 1945 in the 1957-58 edition, p. 57; those for 1949, 1953 and 1957 in the 1962 
edition, p. 71; and those for 1958 in the 1966 edition, p. 90. 


Voters on the Lists Votes Polled 
Province or Territory 
1962 1963 1965 1962 1963 1965 
No No No No. No No 
Newfoundland 2.) sc. cine eee 215,565 221,321 226, 082 155,263 152,175 148,392 
Prince Edward Island.............. 56, 542 57,029 56, 484 73,5091 69, 4861 72,0061 
INGVAT SCObLa te acts nee iene oe 398,161 401, 874 401,521 423 , 5562 419, 3522 420, 1462 
New Brunswaichks se: we sees. pee 302,313 304,732 304,734 252,053 245 , 557 244,184 
Quebech 2. ayer cee 2,728,191 2,807,634 2,933,031 2,117,644 2,143,246 2,073,314 
Ontariory Sees stteaet. eee ee 3,397, 647 3, 455, 363 3,609, 895 2,719,020 2,799, 870 2,770,222 
Manritobavee cpa ees rene ree atk pean 508 , 920 516,525 517, 928 393 , 023 401, 870 382, 362 
Saskatchewani. ) 25202022". 20a 502 , 495 505, 551 508,733 426, 426 419,973 404,631 
(AUD Srta TSO £58 SOTA ag ee Fee 680 , 253 700, 920 725, 447 505, 752 552, 164 534, 870 
British «Columbia's 148 2k es! 891, 686 921,074 972,063 691,930 740, 229 731, 438 
MukontTerritory sh: Isat wea 6, 762 6, 878 6, 660 5,978 6,051 5,760 
Northwest Territories?............. 11,790 11, 856 12,326 8,502 8, 663 9, 403 
Totals .Ac-3...che ee 9,700,325 | 9,910,757 | 10,274,904 || 7,772,656 | 7,958,636 | 7,796,728 
1 Kach voter in the double-member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1965, 26,250 voters 
on the list cast 44,895 votes. 2 Hach voter in the double-member constituency of Halifax, N.S., had two 
votes; in 1965, 124,633 voters on the list cast 184,153 votes. 3 Klectoral District of Yukon. 4 Hlectoral 


District of Mackenzie River in 1962 and Electoral District of Northwest Territories in 1963 and 1965. 
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Subsection 3.—The Judiciary 


The Federal Judiciary 

The Parliament of Canada is empowered by Sect. 101 of the British North America 
Act from time to time to provide for the constitution, maintenance and organization of a 
general Court of Appeal for Canada and for the establishment of any additional courts for 
the better administration of the laws of Canada. Under this provision, Parliament has 
established the Supreme Court of Canada, the Exchequer Court of Canada and certain 
miscellaneous courts. 


Supreme Court of Canada.—This Court, first established in 1875 and now governed 
by the Supreme Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 259), consists of a chief justice, who is called the 
Chief Justice of Canada, and eight puisne judges. The chief justice and the puisne judges 
are appointed by the Governor in Council and they hold office during good behaviour but 
are removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 75 years. The Court sits at 

Ottawa and exercises general appellate jurisdiction throughout Canada in civil and criminal 
cases. The Court is also required to consider and advise upon questions referred to it by 
the Governor in Council and it may also advise the Senate or the House of Commons on 
private Bills referred to the Court under any rules or orders of the Senate or of the House 
of Commons. 


Appeals may be brought from any final judgment of the highest court of final resort 
in a province in any case where the amount or value of the matter in controversy exceeds 
the sum of $10,000. An appeal may be brought from any other final judgment with leave 
of the highest court of final resort in the province; if such court refuses to grant leave, the 
Supreme Court of Canada may grant leave to appeal. The Supreme Court may grant 
leave to appeal from any judgment whether final or not. Appeals in respect of indictable 
offences are regulated by the Criminal Code. Appeals from federal courts are regulated 
by the statute establishing such courts. The judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada 
in all cases is final and conclusive. 


13.—Chief Justice and Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada, as at Oct. 1, 1966 


(In order of seniority) 


Date 
Name of 

Appointment 
Hon. Mr. Rosert TascHereav, P.C., Chief Justice of Canada.............ccc cece ees ceteceeeeees Apr. 22, 19631 
Honyiir. gustice Foun Ri Ca nrwRiGhrit liaise. 2. 9) tds baad. ae chedass Bl tore) Lee Dec. 23, 1949 
ELON. IT OUSCOS SCL MTERAUD HNUTHUOCS roe eA kee cee eh 8a CAE ESIC Ui he TSE Ss eee ee RN EN oe dae Dec. 23, 1949 
mon Mrs tustiCe!OOU GLAS © HARLES ABBOTT a occcssencair ac «oes ai «Be asd.clopebauciarnie vio a dudeCapreveiia ties wloart July 1, 1954 
Tigh Das eusiion MONALD MARILAND 250 Riscis seagiyes Wert). dyin Weteee LEAMNGN sess Saale Seal, Jan. 15, 1958 
Remon Ts etsoo Wie MDI UDBONIN fen go ig s fea Va Mit yp veingete cials Bales eke Fev ee odes die ce weees Feb. 5, 1958 
Fon alr pustice ROLAND eA sR TPRORIE |.tak a sleh ol Hyg ble eect More hon oebanlorad delete cone wees cae es melee May 5, 1959 
Phone: MriJusticn MacirereyM TLAGi. pesca Nk cles ods binds bo eind sejense Swit obo ook Tals le twin gals «pire eis os Nov. 23, 1962 
TL0A. ‘Mr. Justice WiISHAR?T Fiwrr SPENCE, Hi5)).. Wiis PU A. OL BSA ALA, SLL May 30, 1963 


1 First appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court, Feb. 9, 1940. 


Exchequer Court of Canada.—The Exchequer Court was first established in 1875 
as part of the Supreme Court of Canada but is now a separate court governed by the 
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Exchequer Court Act (RSC 1952, c. 98). The Court consists of a president and six puisne 
judges who are appointed by the Governor in Council. The president and the puisne judges 
hold office during good behaviour but may be removed by the Governor General on address 
of the Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the 
age of 75 years. The Court sits at Ottawa and also at any other place in Canada where 
sittings may be fixed by the Court. The jurisdiction of the Court extends to cases where 
claims are made by or against the Crown in right of Canada. Proceedings against the 
Crown are taken by petition of right pursuant to the Petition of Right Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 210). 

An appeal lies to the Supreme Court of Canada from any final judgment of the 
Exchequer Court in which the amount in controversy exceeds $500; an appeal also lies 
with leave of the Supreme Court in certain cases where the amount in controversy does 
not exceed $500 or where the judgment is not final. 

The Exchequer Court also exercises admiralty jurisdiction in Canada. This was first 
conferred in 1891 by the Admiralty Act (SC 1891, c. 29) and is now governed by the 
Admiralty Act (RSC 1952, c. 1). Under this statute, the Exchequer Court is continued 
as a Court of Admiralty. The president and puisne judges of the Exchequer Court 
exercise admiralty jurisdiction throughout the whole of Canada. In addition, Canada is 
divided into various admiralty districts; a district judge in admiralty is appointed for each 
district. Appeals to the Supreme Court of Canada from judgments of the president or 
the puisne judges are governed by the general appeal provisions in the Exchequer Court 
Act. Appeals may be taken from a final judgment of a district judge in admiralty either 
to the Exchequer Court or direct to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


Miscellaneous Courts.—Railway Act.—The Railway Act, 1903 (RSC 1952, c. 234) 
established the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada as a court of record; by 
the Transport Act, 1988 (RSC 1952, c. 271) the name was changed to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners for Canada. This court exercises jurisdiction with respect to 
railway matters. The Governor in Council is given jurisdiction to vary any order of the 
Board and an appeal lies from the Board to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a question 
of jurisdiction or a question of law. 


Bankruptcy Act.—By virtue of Sect. 91(21) of the British North America Act, 1867, 
Parliament has exclusive legislative jurisdiction in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency. 
By the Bankruptcy Act (RSC 1952, c. 14) the superior courts of the provinces are con- 
stituted bankruptcy courts; original jurisdiction is conferred upon the trial courts and 
appellate jurisdiction is conferred upon the appeal courts of the provinces. 


Income Tax Act and Estate Tax Act.—By the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148) 
the Tax Appeal Board is established consisting of a chairman and not fewer than two or 
more than four members with jurisdiction over appeals against income tax assessments. 
A further appeal may be taken to the Exchequer Court. Under the Estate Tax Act 
(SC 1958, c. 29) the Tax Appeal Board also has jurisdiction to hear appeals from assessments 
under that Act. 


National Defence Act.—The Court Martial Appeal Court was established in 1959 by 
an amendment to the National Defence Act (SC 1959, c. 5). The judges of the Court are 
not fewer than four judges of the Exchequer Court of Canada designated by the Governor 
in Council and such additional judges of a superior court of criminal jurisdiction as are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council designates one of the 
judges to be president of the Court. The Court hears appeals from courts martial 
respecting the legality of a finding of guilty on any charge and the legality of a sentence 
passed by a court martial. An appeal lies from the Court Martial Appeal Court to the 
Supreme Court of Canada on a question of law only. 
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Provincial and Territorial Judiciaries* 

Certain provisions of the British North America Act govern to some extent the 
provincial judiciaries. Under Sect. 92(14) the legislature of each province exclusively 
may make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province including the 
constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of 
criminal jurisdiction. Sect. 96 provides that the Governor General shall appoint the 
judges of the superior, district and county courts in each province, except those of the 
courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. Sect. 100 provides that the 
salaries, allowances and pensions of judges of the superior, district and county courts 
(except the courts of probate in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick) are to be fixed and 
provided by the Parliament of Canada and these are set out in the Judges Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 159 and amendments). Under Sect. 99, the judges of the superior courts hold office 
during good behaviour but are removable by the Governor General on address of the 
Senate and the House of Commons. They cease to hold office upon attaining the age of 
75 years. The tenure of office of district and county court judges is fixed by the Judges 
- Act as being during good behaviour and their residence within the area for which the 
court is established. 


All provinces have minor courts with limited civil and criminal] jurisdiction, the 
presiding officers of which are appointed by provincial authority as, for example, justices 
of the peace, magistrates and juvenile court judges. Except in Quebec, there are county 
or district courts of each province with limited jurisdiction varying from $500 to $2,500 
in amount. Each province has a superior court with virtually unlimited jurisdiction 
variously known as Court of Queen’s Bench, Supreme Court, Superior Court, etc. There 
is also a Court of Appeal in each province. 


The Yukon Act and the Northwest Territories Act each provide for a superior court 
of record in and for the Territory, called the Territorial Court, and consisting of one or 
more judges appointed by the Governor in Council. The judges of the Territorial Court 
of the Yukon Territory are ex officio judges of the Territorial Court of the Northwest 
Territories and vice versa. ‘There is a Court of Appeal in each of the Territories. Police 
magistrates and justices of the peace have jurisdiction in minor civil and criminal cases. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Territorial Governments} 


In each of the provinces, The Queen is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor appointed 
by the Governor General in Council. The Lieutenant-Governor acts on the advice and with 
the assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council which is responsible to the Legislature 
and resigns office under circumstances similar to those described on p. 86 concerning the 
Federal Government. 


The Legislature of each province is unicameral, consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and a Legislative Assembly, except for the Province of Quebec where there is a Legislative 
Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly is elected by the 
people for a statutory term of five years but may be dissolved within that period by the 
Lieutenant-Governor on the advice of the Premier of the province. 

The source of legislative authority of the Provincial Legislatures is the British North 
America Act, 1867 (Br. Stat. 1867, c. 3 and amendments). Under Sect. 92 of the Act, the 
Legislature of each province exclusively may make laws in relation to the following 
matters: amendment of the constitution of the province except as regards the Lieutenant- 


* More detailed information concerning provincial judiciaries is given in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 48-55; a re- 
organization of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia became effective Aug. 1, 1966. 

t Except where indicated, the information given in this Section is brought up to June 30, 1966. Any important 
changes occurring between that date or the date given for an individual province and the time of going to press will 
be found in an Appendix to this volume. 
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Governor; direct taxation within the province; borrowing of money on the credit of the 
province; establishment and tenure of provincial offices and appointment and payment of 
provincial officers; the management and sale of public lands belonging to the province and 
of the timber and wood thereon; the establishment, maintenance and management of 
public and reformatory prisons in and for the province; the establishment, maintenance and 
management of hospitals, asylums, charities and eleemosynary institutions in and for the 
province, other than marine hospitals; municipal institutions in the province; shop, saloon, 
tavern, auctioneer and other licences issued for the raising of provincial or municipal 
revenue; local works and undertakings other than interprovincial or international lines of 
ships, railways, canals, telegraphs, etc., or works which, though wholly situated within one 
province, are declared by the Federal Parliament to be for the general advantage either of 
Canada or of two or more provinces; the incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects; the solemnization of marriage in the province; property and civil rights in the 
province; the administration of justice in the province including the constitution, main- 
tenance and organization of provincial courts both of civil and of criminal jurisdiction 
including procedure in civil matters in these courts; the imposition of punishment by fine, 
penalty or imprisonment for enforcing any law of the province relating to any of the afore- 
said subjects; generally all matters of a merely local or private nature in the province. 


Further, in and for each province the Legislature exclusively may, under Sect. 93, 
make laws in relation to education subject to certain restrictions relating to the establish- 
ment of schools by religious minorities. These powers with similar restrictions were 
conferred on the more recently admitted provinces on their inclusion in the federation. 


The Provincial Legislatures may also make laws under Sect. 95 in relation to agri- 
culture and immigration, subject to any laws of the Parliament of Canada in relation to 
these subjects. 


Provincial Franchise.— Details regarding qualifications and disqualifications of the 
franchise are contained in the Elections Act of each province. In general, every person, 
male or female, at a specified age (18 to 21 years) who is a Canadian citizen or other British 
subject, who complies with certain residence requirements in the province and the electoral 
district of polling and who falls under no statutory disqualifications, is entitled to vote. 
Voting privileges are given to persons in Quebec and Saskatchewan at the age of 18, in 
Newfoundland, Alberta and British Columbia at 19 years, and in the remaining provinces 
at 21 years. 


Subsection 1.—Newfoundland 


The Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. The Legislative Assembly has 42 members elected 
for a term of five years. The Legislature elected Sept. 8, 1966 is the 34th in the history 
of Newfoundland and the 6th since Confederation. 


Since the date of Confederation, Mar. 31, 1949, the province has had four Lieutenant- 
Governors: the Hon. Sir Albert Joseph Walsh commissioned Apr. 1, 1949; the Hon. Lt.-Col. 
Sir Leonard Outerbridge commissioned Sept. 5, 1949; the Hon. Campbell Macpherson 
commissioned Dec. 16, 1957; and the Hon. Fabian O’Dea commissioned Mar. 1, 1963. 
The first Ministry, formed on July 13, 1949 under the leadership of the Hon. Joseph R. 
Smallwood, was still in office on Oct. 1, 1966. 


The Premier receives a salary of $10,000 and the other Cabinet Ministers $9,000 per 
annum, plus a sessional indemnity of $4,333.33 and a travelling and expense allowance of 
$2,166.66. Hach member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of 
$4,333.33 plus a travelling and expense allowance of $2,166.66. An additional allowance 
of $3,000 is made to the Leader of the Opposition. 
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14.—First Ministry of Newfoundland, as at Oct. 1, 1966 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 8, 1966: 39 Liberal and 3 Progressive Conservative.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Economic Develop- 


RUCHUMP. ake LARS ees CMe eke mak Hon. J. R. SMALLWOOD........... Apr. 1, 1949 | Apr. 1, 1949 
Presiden tiOitie COUNCIL ocr atauE sm < bd aspen HonsineRe CURTIS. 6. ccs ee Apr. 1, 1949 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources| Hon. W. J. KrouGu.............. July 29, 1949 | May 1, 1957 
Minister of Public Works.................... LON. di. tks CHALKER.» ./0. coerce Apr. 4, 1950 | May 1, 1957 
Minister without Portfolio................... Eftons PS Jie WS 3 26 ascitic thos choses Dec. 15, 1951 | Dec. 15, 1951 
MinisteriGiel mance, 40h op tuc «vances -hiciesd hecaicesad Hon. Wi ROWE aw... s 2 one es May 21, 1952 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hone Bee ABEOLE a. cca. May 1, 1957 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Minister,of teal th: 45 0 We esi itocd Rhian char Hon. J.-M. MCGRATH .1 0.512 sta. July 5, 1956 | Aug. 7, 1956 
Minister of Provincial Affairs................ Hons Ge AWHRECKUR.d.0. ses Aug. 26, 1959 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Mamster’ot Hishertes!). 2. feu 2 keeles lee > fortes @e Nie IGA NE ncass aheseisitera sicee: June 12, 1961 | Feb. 15, 1963 
Minister, of Highways... ......6. cbse tee ess Hon, Fie St JONES 5 eke. cate 2 Dec. 7, 1964 | Dec. 7, 1964 
Mimister OlsPiGueations oo. 6c cess bus son vise 5.6 Hon. Ea Veg WARES. feces 6 020 Dec. 7, 1964 | Dec. 7, 1964 

Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply....| Hon. J. C. Crospin.............. July 19, 1966 | Sept. 8, 1966 
MiniStOrOlJUStiee ea Gales oe og cbs ic ovens: Hons Fs As HICKMAN seo cuos.c0cte July 28, 1966 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Minister of Labrador Affairs................ Hone ©. -GRANGERL.......... Aug. 1, 1966 | Sept. 8, 1966 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. AIDAN MALONEY............ Aug. 8, 1966 | Sept. 8, 1966 
MMS Cer: OrelsADOUC ees « seid ne ak ss tesce oe Hon. CLYDE WELLS)... ......20 «te. Aug. 15, 1966 | Sept. 8, 1966 


Subsection 2.—Prince Edward Island 


The Government of Prince Edward Island consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation 
(1873) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105; since that date, the position has 
been held by the Hon. F. W. Hyndman, appointed effective Mar. 31, 1958, followed by 
the Hon. W. J. MacDonald, appointed effective Aug. 1, 1963. 


The General Assembly elected May 30, 1966 is the 51st in the history of Prince 
Edward Island Legislatures and the 26th since Confederation. It has 32 members from 
16 electoral districts who serve for a statutory term of five years. Each district elects one 
Councillor and one Assembly member. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed 
in the 1960 Year Book, p. 105. 


The annual salary of the Premier is $8,000 and that of a Cabinet Minister $5,000. 
Each member of the Assembly is paid $2,000 for each session attended by him and an 
additional $1,000 tax free.as indemnity for expenses and travelling. The Speaker is paid 
an additional $666.60 and a further additional $333.40 tax free as indemnity for expenses 
and travelling. The Leader of the Opposition is paid an additional $1,000 and a further 
additional $500 tax free for expenses and travelling. 


15.—Legislatures of Prince Edward Island, 1945-66, as at Oct. 1, 1966 


Nore.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 75; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 110; and for 1936-43 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 82, 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


Legislature 


4 Feb. 15, 1944 | Oct. 27, 1947 

5 Feb. 24, 1948 | Mar. 30, 1951 

6 Oct. 23, 1951 | Apr. 27, 1955 
eae Om OSE Mm . Ae ere tak nies cle dtc isdn doce stein es 4 Feb. 2, 1956 | Aug. 3, 1959 

4 Mar. 1, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1962 

4 Mar. 14, 1963 | Apr. 14, 1966 
MUS Hil GOCE SOBINS Ahn rerceher lee Meee ven sxerersvowb otetarevetobepsfavorene/ovabepeterebet tere i 1 z 


1 Not yet in session by Oct. 1, 1966. 
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16.—Twenty-sixth Ministry of Prince Edward Island, as at Oct. 1, 1966 


(Party standing at latest General Election, May 30 and July 11, 1966: 17 Liberals and 
15 Progressive Conservatives.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier and Attorney and Advocate General} Hon. Atex B. CAMPBELL.......... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of 
Hrehwayseeeusceeeber.c ecm tre Hon. Greorce J. FERGUSON....... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 


Minister of Education and President of the 
Hxecutivie Counciles stem. inest se eeic ds tee Hon. Gorpon L. BENNETT....... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 


UIPOT Ath Meiers das henntee itis es erent oI ee le Hon. T. Earte Hickey.......... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 


Minister of Health and Minister of Municipal 


B/S NG DIETS g- Reeiieste lt ay one Tete ah RRS a ah cree PDR Hon. Kerk CLARK. ax. t9cssicceis June 11, 1953 | July 28, 1966 


Minister of Industry and Natural Resources 


and Minister of Fisheries.................. Hon. Crecm A. Miuumr............ July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 
Minister of Welfare and Minister of Tourist 

Devyelopmienht AAs s.t coe eee Hon. M. Lorne BonneL......... June 16, 1955 | July 28, 1966 
Minister OL UaAbOur mee secs sete Care eerie Hon. J. Etmer BLANCHARD....... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 


Manisteror Agricul ture...cc. cance teen cine Hon. Daniet J. MacDonaLD..... July 28, 1966 | July 28, 1966 


Subsection 3.—Nova Scotia 


The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 
1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 106; since that date the position has been held 
by Maj.-Gen. the Hon. E. C. Plow, commissioned to office Sept. 1, 1958, followed by the 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 


The Legislature has 43 members elected for a maximum term of five years. The 
Legislature elected Oct. 8, 1963 is the 48th in Nova Scotia’s history and the 25th since 
Confederation. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 107; the present Premier assumed office in 1956. 


The Premier of the province receives a salary of $12,000 per annum and each Cabinet 
Minister a salary of $10,000 per annum and $800 per annum as expenses of representation. 
Each member of the House of Assembly receives a sessional indemnity of $4,000 and an 
allowance of $2,000 for expenses incidental to the discharge of his duties. The Leader of 
the Opposition receives an allowance of $7,200 and an $800 representation allowance in 
addition to his sessional indemnity. 


17.—Legislatures of Nova Scotia, 1945-66, as at June 30, 1966 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 76; for 1924-33 in the 1938 
edition, p. 111; and for 1939-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 83. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 
Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


ee Ce 


eee meer eee eee reer eseeeesresrerereeesesrereoesene 
Ome e owner teers ere rere ee eseeseeresreseresesore 


Ce 


i re ey 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1966. 
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18.—Seventeenth Ministry of Nova Scotia, as at June 30, 1966 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Oct. 8, 1963: 39 Progressive Conservative and 4 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 


Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and Minister of Education.......... Hon. R. L. STanFIELp............ Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Finance and Economics and 
Chairman of the Nova Scotia Power M 2. 1962 
G.OMUIDISSIONS CE yA: thdoe obo he > a sks snes p HopGer LMP ees ho. oes iis os Nov. 20, 1956 (Ney 20° 1956 
Attorney General and Minister of Public eh ik 
fealth cea tb ARM NS. | MNS casio ce ou dd Hon. R. A. DonaHok............ Nov. 20, 1956 | Nov. 20, 1956 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of N 20. 1956 
Pivirraye ere ee ter eter, bey hl We gg < Ry RRC Nov. 20, 1956 |}yray, 9’ 1969 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister J si 97° 1959 
beh SOMOS he tcp avec caakitds. tc «otis « Sasies Hon. E. D. Hatrurton......... Nov. 20, 1956 [{54¥ : 
July 6, 1964 
Minister of-Labouriis: 0). .adal... yaw. Hon. N. L. Fereusson........... Nov. 20, 1956 | May 2, 1962 
Minister of Trade and Industry.............. Hon. W. S. Kennepy Jonss...... Apr. 21, 1960 Mey, 6 ree 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. G. A. BURRIDGE........... Oct. 13, 1960} Oct. 13, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Minister in Charge of D 12. 1961 
toesLiquor Controt Acts... ...9..0...2-4.. Hon). M. SMITh...2 cee. Oct. 13, 1960 { i : 
Oct. 13, 1960 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hone Da. MACLMOD)csicccccedtovs July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. dc My EEARDING.2.. 2. July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. T. J. McKrouau........... July 6, 1964] July 6, 1964 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing and 
Minister under the Water Act.............. Hons Te W. AKBREE Ys GAs8e 050.05 July 6, 1964) July 6, 1964 
Provincial Secretary and Minister in Charge 
Ol CAVA DCION CE. sia sa deh «bio oreietnisierear » AE '|4.- Hon. G. J.. DOUCET... ..icc.0 sense July 6, 1964} July 6, 1964 


* Subsection 4.—New Brunswick 


The Government of New Brunswick has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors since Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; since that date, the position has been held by the 
Hon. J. Leonard O’Brien, appointed June 6, 1958, followed by the Hon. John B. McNair, 
appointed June 9, 1965. 


The Legislature elected Apr. 22, 1963 is the 45th in New Brunswick’s history and the 
18th since Confederation. It has 52 members who are elected for a statutory term of 
five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 108; 
the present Premier assumed office in 1960. 


The Premier receives $7,500 per annum in addition to the salary for any other port- 
folio he may hold. The salary of each Cabinet Minister is $10,000 and the amount paid as 
indemnity to each member of the House of Assembly is $3,400 plus an additional $1,700 
allowance for expenses. The Leader of the Opposition receives an additional $6, 000 ‘and 
the Speaker receives an allowance of $4,000 in addition to the regular indemnity. 


19.—Legislatures of New Brunswick, 1945-66, as at June 30, 1966 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 77; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 112; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 84. 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


i | | | 


Legislature 


Be ate en ia mee ccs seas May 28, 1963 as 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1966. 
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20.—Twenty-third Ministry of New Brunswick, as at June 30, 1966 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1963: 31 Liberal and 21 Progressive Conservative. ) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


PrEmMicr ee eeoee see. Sle ME ee es Hon. Louris J. RosicHaup........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Attorney General seco ass deehetceee Hon. Bernarp A. JEAN.......... Apr. 6, 1966 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Minister of Finance and Industry............ Hons 1s; Ge DESBRISAY etn coc oe July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
BrowincialiSecret any ee. cpteccpstee issues) efaes Hon. Joseru EH. LEBUANC......... July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 
MinisteroipeublresWorks..)..0 acd. aesos oe Hon. ANDRE F, RICHARD......... July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Lands and Mines................. Hon. Wiui1aM R. DourfFig......... July 12, 1960 | Mar. 22, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture.............000ce000- Hon. J. ADRIEN LEVESQUE........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister’ ofiical thie: ots < Gate. Adsttsicte Seid Hon. Dr. Georges L. Dumont..} July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Habourse’ : 20. «seece ds oon eee Hon. Kennetu J. WEBBER........ July 12, 1960 | July 12, 1960 
Minister of Wducation.: 52.5260 .o. save. oc secu Hon. W. W. MELpRUM........... May 18, 1965 | Apr. 6, 1966 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. L. Norsert THERIAULT....| May 18, 1965 | May 18, 1965 
Minister ofp Pisheriesiy.38 etal rope ae eras Hon. R. Ernest RIcHARD........ May 28, 1968 | July 8, 1963 
Minister of Youth and Welfare............... Hon. Joun D. MacCatutum....... Mar. 22, 1966 | Mar. 22, 1966 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power 

COmMissionphreaisc emcee ae ee eee Hon. H. GRAHAM CROCKER...... July 12, 1960 | May 18, 1965 


Subsection 5.—Quebec 


The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a bicameral legislature—the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. Lieu- 
tenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, 
p. 109; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. Onésime Gagnon, com- 
missioned to office Feb. 14, 1958, followed by the Hon. Paul Comtois, commissioned to 
office Oct. 6, 1961, and the Hon. Hugues Lapointe, commissioned to office Feb. 22, 1966. 


The Legislative Council has 24 members nominated for life by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 108 elected members and, like the Legislative 
Council, has the power to bring forward Bills relating to civil and administrative matters 
and to the amendment or repeal of existing laws. A Bill to be approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor must have received the assent of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly 
can bring forward a Bill requiring the expenditure of public money. The maximum life 
of a legislature is five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 110; the Hon. Jean Lesage became Premier in 1961 and the Hon. Daniel 
Johnson in 1966. 


Each member of the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a 
sessional indemnity of $10,000, plus an expense allowance of $2,000 to each Legislative 
Councillor and $6,000 to each member of the Legislative Assembly. In addition to this 
sessional indemnity and allowance, the Premier receives an annual indemnity of $16,000, 
an expense allowance of $4,000 and a lodging allowance of $2,000; Ministers with Portfolio 
each receive an annual indemnity of $12,000 plus a $3,000 expense allowance; Ministers 
without Portfolio each receive an indemnity of $8,000 plus a $3,000 expense allowance; the 
Speaker of the Legislative Assembly receives an indemnity of $10,000, an expense allowance 
of $2,000 and a lodging allowance of $1,000 and the Deputy Speaker receives an indemnity 
of $5,000 and an expense allowance of $1,000; the Leader of the Opposition in the Assembly 
receives an indemnity of $10,000, an expense allowance of $3,000 and a lodging allowance of 
$2,000; the Leader of the Government and the Leader of the Opposition in the Legislative 
Council each receive an additional sessional indemnity of $2,000 plus a $3,000 expense 
allowance. 
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21.—Legislatures of Quebec, 1945-66, as at June 30, 1966 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 78; for 1924-35 in the 1938 
edition, p. 113; and for 1936-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 85. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
TE fos TIGHT b CPs [IR ee ee eae) Pe Ay 4 Feb. 7, 1945 | June 9, 1948 
BLE EASE nia a osoun Sue -os ale. a .ors ciaiapcudnsre-nus ice SPORES © 4 Jan. 19, 1949 | May 28, 1952 
ITI OEM Ce oo, ital ooo celat ey andiss so iicbayerstansuShole « 4 Nov. 12, 1952 | Apr 5, 1956 
MRTTIO 0 Wel DOMMES D UI, oo apc cscsopsoieye. dessa esis, ca aie, ceo koe att ahs 4 Nov. 14, 1956 | Apr. 27, 1960 
UITOLE oP EOGO MAGGI. 2 Oc, ola.o.0 lossy os6u0,0,0ya,0.6:. 000. <9 oo oratepa Nave «It 3 Sept. 20, 1960 | Sept. 19, 1962 
MNCL V ene DMO Grim NTN ooo ce oy0,0.6.6.crs1 dinjolec's eso tents whemevroias, § sare. tol. 6 Jan. 15, 1963 | Apr. 18, 1966 


22.—Twenty-fourth Ministry of Quebec, as at June 30, 1966 
(Party standing at latest General Election, June 5, 1966: 56 Union Nationale, 50 Liberal and 2 Independent.) 


Date 
Office Name of 
Appointment 
Prime Minister, President of the Executive 

Council, Minister of Federal-Provincial A ffairs 

and Minister of Natural Resources............. Hon. DANTEL JOHNSON..........eeeeecees --| June 16, 1966 
Minister of Education and Minister of Justice.....} Hon. JEAN-JACQUES BERTRAND...........-0. June 16, 1966 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Municipal 

PALATES Wag Vaeet state ste Bea nce cici os, oTaia oie iti ara ots te Ae ISS Hon, PAUL: DOZOIS vance tie s'cietew ess cee coiices June 16, 1966 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Industry and 

(COMME GCE eke issisieic instars oeytls-- Sane sissies betes « Hon. MAURICE BELLEMARE.......02.2000000% June 16, 1966 
VUIRISECH Ole REM ENUCK ae cai. hase c ¢ oc babe sec cle cleric Hon. RAYMOND JOHNSTON,.......-0sc000c0. June 16, 1966 
Minister of Transport and Communications....... Hon. KERNAND/DIZOTIB: . is..o cole slo iore:ct ce 024 June 16, 1966 
Minister of Lands and Forests...............ee005 Hon. CLAUDE GOSSELIN, . 24 a. s000ccesccccce June 16, 1966 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public 

ESS 9 Sie ee ER oy a oT TET CE Hon. FERNAND LAFONTAINE..........-s200: June 16, 1966 
IETOVINGCIAL SECIOLALY ccc sles socet coe ssce cele stie st « FronehY-Vins GABTAS. scsi celoe cee crete stereoeit ° June 16, 1966 
Minister of Health and Minister of Family and 

SS OETA TV OCMPATO So levata cic c1s ors /c iets, :tre, le O % e's nope cuaue,s Hon. JEAN-PAUL CLOUTIER.........0000c00: June 16, 1966 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game............. HonnwGABRICL LOUBIERis vcoacles carcleaclersiste esr June 16, 1966 
MinisterjouC@ulcural ASTAINS..5 +... so0.cs «cle ciise,s 6 Hon. JeEan-No# TREMBLAY..........+e0e-- June 16, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization.......... Hon. CLEMENT VINCENT.......0.ceccccceee: June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Municipal Affairs)....] Hon. FRaANcIs BOUDREAU.........0+-+ee000: June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Industry and Com- 

TVETCE)) es Weeese hares 1 kee BER Nees Nod < Sha tis elerelalavay has & Hon. EDGARD CHARBONNEAU.....cecceseee June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Public Works)........ HON ARMAND WUSSEEL? ce seas eerie corisies June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Justice).............. Hon. ARMAND MALTAIS......0.0+20cceeecce: June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Health).............. Hons Dre OCH. DOLVINGreacest condensin June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Education)........... Hon: MARCEL! MASSE. #./..5. Js 2.0ee ies eniaere® « June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Family and Social 

WOLEAKO ene ce er nee, oe nt a ote e we te eee Hon. FRANcors-EUGENE MATHIEU.......... June 16, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio (Highways). RO eee a, Hont PAUL ALLARD) <.0% petsehe See <fetere esckajayase.e June 16, 1966 

23.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at June 30, 1966 
(According to seniority) 
Date 
Name Division of 
Appointment 
RaAOnGRorah. AA false. THI ER Shine. Dei Salabertys «dent Aes ars oete ae = waiistrese ee -Dec. 20, 1927 
Hector Larert& (Speaker).........sceececcceees Sia GACONA Sb aterras isthe oe esie.e Goines scase e650 July 25, 1934 
Nite ES ARTBHA Wid. Aaah doe cate crac bishilels Side « sitible nile Shawinigans.fee teen. cite Se elise onitas Gases Jan. 14, 1938 
(EMTCHEP DIO EMRATO cau e aie hace, fralotccne hears ioyaie ee bieialetn Bie Grandvillem 220A. es sb lneasenuloees sulaee Feb. 16, 1940 
OEMS UES ILE AND Hs Ties alate she ic eee diets aisle de eas ete aso oie o GOSS eee oe re Basse Bae ee ane ee telachiais ete what Jan. 14, 1942 
EER MASTER IS... vate tpt oe os chtaaate @ Lae e Ae tie suk Devanatdierens ch aderscascwctae + ue + elena Feb. 12, 1942 
TI DOUCARDEADSELUN Ge ..gic aceite olague epe'e a lerealgiors-s 6 Sitters Weellingtonicgal a, tusementate ie fe sone she eles siecs. Jan. 23, 1946 
GRO Is A OSTO Rats gat Yreka holds. See ela he a ol WV 1GCOTID POARN EI, 05T EI e Pe to fsa) Aug. 22, 1946 
GLORA GAN UARTUNEA Ue cis cc htae «ssctin es deue of tie: cosas TUUZON yee ee ric eect case eae eee Aug. . 22, 1946 


PROMERMAENAUD Shite cote cae erates alten eee bee Ai ate Se aie PRRs, SE SAIS Soak Poros Aug. 22, 1946 
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23.—Members of the Legislative Council of Quebec, as at June 30, 1966—concluded 


Date 
Name Division of 
Appointment 
PATRICK LA RDER Hs ctyiorais ctor hota oSo%s vaio oheolevereiera erotolereraterere Delay allicrettrceesee tee asec July 20, 1952 
EEDOQUARD) MASSON ii. pe: cete « s/cccroteqovehe svelo'eis aise crete aia ts REPENtignys. caeee cs osece eee eee eemamae Mar. 12, 1953 
ALBYURT. BOUCHAR Dercc cec.cic.cle as sje: otsisje) otis 6 aielavete areas Mar Salle ioraccrviesrateteterstsieistatoteleretetelars tere eerendtlen Nov. 24, 1954 
JBAN SARRETUM A optic sae c crevat seisica So's cee Sorel od rastirsras tore atore sterttetehelebotate Shororne epente tte Oct. 19, 1955 
AUBIN YA AQUETTED. cose co sccciae tole eee core eens ROUSEMONES He20 a roe feleetelelotetereonreo a OEE Oct. 29, 1958 
JOH NIP RG WAT ie. sere aerate he shove: acois se aasiolets eras Des Lorimier geoccoeiee cee ole ean s Hea Oct. 29, 1958 
IG RNMSTO DE NOTTS cacaeteres core cee acoaiens eaerncnets pale Kennebeesss scan ita io te Adee enor dee Oe Apr. — 8, 1959 
ANTONIO AUGER rece ose cease tere Seicelsules oneihe ome Les" Laurentidesss : js scoswntniedoednc cee deen Sept. 30, 1959 
OSCAR y GILBERT sent litoxdocnraiouarsaerciegnass Spel. sjeunnee ee Bedfordits sy Sen eek. oode ect todics cee eee Mar. 30, 1960 
TRAN EGA YMOND csteccecisisis cieiete sie sie ors eisiers cs. s/Meieaiere RA GRUG soi ciecsis craic we os een eae ae ee en ee Apr. 27, 1960 
Grorce C. MARLER (Leader)...........eeeeeeees Inkeériian?:. a0 Soctee 22 oh aad tos eee re Oct. 8, 1960 
ARTHUR DUPRE 22 Bie 6+ eG ers coh ae aor + citar Montarville-seaycccicam oak eee 6 Soe Aug. 21, 1963 
CHORGE OUR WILLY tees eee ok oii cele s wtele ome rears AVIOUTANCAY EC neiccet cee ot ee ete cree Aug. 12, 1964 
TIONELSBERTRAND fy. cgie ie foe oataleare nee Millestsles 3% tn eer Seek, eee aeeonre Nov. 25, 1964 


Subsection 6.—Ontario 


The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a House of Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1867) to 1959 are 
cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; since that date the position has been held by the Hon. 
Justice John Keiller Mackay, appointed effective Dec. 30, 1957, followed by the Hon. 
William Earl Rowe, appointed effective Mar. 1, 1963. 


The House of Assembly, the single-chamber Legislature of the province, is composed 
of 108 members elected for a statutory term of five years. Premiers from Confederation 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 112; the Hon. John Parmenter Robarts became 
Premier on Nov. 8, 1961 upon the resignation of the Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Premier from 
May 4, 1949. 


Besides the regular departments of government, the Niagara Parks Commission, the 
Ontario Municipal Board, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, the Ontario-— 
St. Lawrence Development Commission, the Ontario Northland Transportation Commis- 
sion, the Liquor Control Board, the Liquor Licence Board, the Hospital Services Commis- 
sion and The Water Resources Commission have been created. 


Under the provisions of the Legislative Assembly Act (RSO 1960, c. 208 as amended) 
each member of the Assembly is paid an annual indemnity of $8,000 and an allowance for 
expenses at the rate of $3,000 for every member of the Assembly representing an electoral 
district within the Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto and $4,000 for every member 
representing any other electoral district. In addition, the Speaker receives a special 
indemnity at the annual rate of $3,000 and an expense allowance of $2,000; the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole a special indemnity at the annual rate of $2,000; and the 
Leader of the Opposition a salary of $12,000 per annum in addition to his indemnity as a 
member. Each member of the Cabinet having charge of a department receives the ordinary 
indemnity as a member of the Legislature in addition to his salary as a Minister of the 
Crown. The salary provided in the Executive Council Act for the Premier is $16,000 and 
for a Cabinet Minister having charge of a department $12,000. By the 1956 amendment, 
every Minister of the Crown in charge of a department, the Minister of the Crown who is 
a member of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, and the Leader of the 
Opposition receives a representation allowance of $2,000 per annum. Each Minister 
without Portfolio, other than the Minister who is a member of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, receives $2,500 salary and $1,000 representation allowance per annum. 
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24.—Legislatures of Ontario, 1945-66, as at June 30, 1966 


Nortr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 79; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 114; and for 1935-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 87. 


~ Date of . Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 
SURG) 2 SUES St ka eee rats anc ren eae enero oe ete perenne Rom 4 July 16, 1945 | Apr. 27, 1948 
MOMS A OAS HA OLC heh oA er de ciao S catlats oA Ble hay cgi ans se age 4 Feb. 10, 1949 | Oct 6, 1951 
Nowe PaeNeLOOl H 24t ine Seta foe CRETE ee eee ehne’s 5 Feb. 21, 1952 | May 2, 1955 
PUNCMIMORMIODD 1) IROtH es? Re hk, MR MOE Se oa tae w clas 5 Sept. 8, 1955 | May 4, 1959 
LACT orl Hla id WLR GL Ne 0) a verve armrest PE RIERORS ETERG SISA RS ACI IOARR TCR PRCA 4 Jan. 26, 1960 | Aug. 16, 1963 
Seine TRG TES, | TAP a Why te Beeline iia ill A IRA Pe oe) ses i a se an 1 Oct. 29, 1963 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1966. 


25.—Seventeenth Ministry of Ontario, as at June 30, 1966 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 25, 1963: 77 Progressive Conservative, 24 Liberal and 
New Democratic Party.) 


Norr.—Ministers are shown at date of original appointment as a Minister and at date of appointment to present 
portfolio, despite the formation of a new Ministry consequent upon the appointment of a new Premier. 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier and President of the Council........ Hon. JoHN PARMENTER Roparts.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Minister of Lands and Forests.............0. Hon. ARCHIBALD Kretso Roserts.| Aug. 17, 1955 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Louis Prerre CEcILeE....... Sept. 17, 1948 | Aug. 17, 1955 
Provaneial- Gbreasurer cons cw sachs cenpecew es Hon. James Nose ALLAN........ Jan. 5, 1955 | Apr. 28, 1958 
Minister of Public Works................0..- Hon. THomas Ray CoNNELL..... Nov. 1, 1956 | Dec. 22, 1958 
MInISTCR OF FICALEDS cosintinicears sie ohio seca oo ones Hon. MattHew BuLiocH 

DD vont), eet |... Meee: July 18, 1957 | Dee. 22, 1958 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. JosepH WILFRID SPOONER...| July 18, 1957 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizen- 

ROTORS Saat CONIA NEE tte ie 2 Hon. JoHN YAREMKO............. Apr. 28, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
WmIster Oly Mines ech Aie sets bie is sickens oe wise Hon. GrorGre CALVIN WARDROPE.| Dec. 22, 1958 | Nov. 8, 1961 
IN HISbETOLPERDOUR RI. «5.060 oa 06he veo o.oo cele Hon. Henry Lestis RowntrReet..| Nov. 21, 1960 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Reform Institutions.............. Hon. ALLAN GROSSMAN........... Nov. 21, 1960 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Agriculture and Food............ Hon. Witt1AM ATCHESON STEWART] Nov. 21, 1960 | Nov. 8, 1961 
Ministerofl Highways. iis. 2scik) seni calas Hon. CHARLES STEEL 

MACNAUGHTON;: 1... csccce ede 08 Nov. 8, 1961 | Oct. 25, 1962 
NinisterofyL Transport {ist7os Soe sk koe Hon. Irwin HASKETT............ Nov. 8, 1961 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Tourism and Information........ Hon. JAMES ALEXANDER CHARLES 
g TL DOG ENS Ps ASRS Sasi oesseos coeur Oct. 25, 1962 | Aug. 14, 1963 
Minister of Education..............ssecceee. Hon. Wmu1AM GRENVILLE Davis.| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 25, 1962 
Minister of Energy and Resources Manage- 

IVODG See eC kiss Ree sive tesadindoued Hon. Jonn Ricwarp Srmonett...| Oct. 25, 1962 | Oct. 16, 1963 
Minister of Economics and Development....| Hon. Stantey JoHN Ranpatu....}| Nov. 8, 1963 | Nov. 8, 1963 
mvcorney Generales oes. tok oe ccsce ss otikle Hon. ARTHUR ALLISON WisHART..| Mar. 26, 1964 | Mar. 26, 1964 
Minister without Portfolio................06. Hon. Grorce Etuis GoMME...... Jan. 12, 1965 | Jan. 12, 1965 


Subsection 7.—Manitoba 


In addition to a Lieutenant-Governor, Manitoba has an Executive Council at present 
composed of 14 members and a Legislative Assembly of 57 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1870) to 1959 are cited in 
the 1960 Year Book, p. 113; since that date, the position has been held by the Hon. Errick 
F. Willis, sworn in on Jan. 15, 1960, followed by the Hon. Richard 8. Bowles, appointed 
July 2, 1965. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 114. 


The Premier of the province is paid a salary of $18,000 per annum and each of the 
other members of the Cabinet $15,000. Members of the Legislature are each paid a 
sessional indemnity of $3,200 and a tax-free expense allowance of $1,600 plus an allowance 
of $10 a day for a period of 60 days continuous sitting including Saturdays and Sundays 
for members outside Metro Winnipeg who have to take board and lodging in Winnipeg 
during legislative sessions, and Cabinet Ministers in charge of a department each receive 
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an additional “representation allowance’’ of $3,000. The Leader of the Opposition is paid 
an additional amount of $6,000 and the Speaker of the Legislature receives $9,600 which 
is an amount equal to double the indemnity and expense allowance of an individual mem- 
ber. 

26.—Legislatures of Manitoba, 1945-66, as at Oct. 1, 1966 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 80; for 1924-36 in the 1938 
edition, p. 115; and for 1937-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 88. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 
Orolo tei pon Oe ae Re) vo Ge Peete oe st Te ee Cee 4 Feb. 19, 1946 | Sept. 29, 1949 
INOW we ORL 4 Ore | OB clearence tne otc arer Se etree ene eee 7 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 23, 1953 
June we She LOSS DA thal. ook cles ai acccee Weave ale RRR cee 5 Feb. 2, 1954] Apr. 30, 1958 
JUNG: SLO MOOS QO se aasanecicumenetaataaiacniets, Mevetetort. ote toes Te eter teicioke 2 Oct. 23, 1958 | Mar. 31, 1959 
Mia y tase O5 98 | 26 bt ae. casera ok eer ee CTE A ee eres 5 June 9, 1959 | Nov. 9, 1962 
Dees) 14, :1962).|, 27+. A. PASSE. FS ROS IER ek, RT 5 Feb. 28, 1963 | May 18, 1966 
JUNE SZoweLOGG eC QSthi ces. cere erate fee Ratan nae gee a pee ae 1 1 1 


1 Not yet in session by Oct. 1, 1966. 
27.—_Fifteenth Ministry of Manitoba, as at Oct. 1, 1966 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 23, 1966: 31 Progressive Conservative, 14 Liberal, 
1 New Democratic Party and 1 Social Credit.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 

Dominion-Provincial Relations and Minis- 

ter charged with the administration of the 

Manitoba Development Authority Act....| Hon. Durrerin Rosuin.......... June 30, 1958 | June 30, 1958 
Provincial Treasurer, Minister churged with 

the administration of the Insurance Act and 

Minister of Mines and Natural Resources..| Hon. Epwarp GurRNEY VAUX 


EVANS ERS. ES « hicls eS rera eevee June 30, 1958 | July 22, 1966 

Provincial Secretary, Minister of Public 

Works, Minister of Public Utilities and 

Minister in all other offices to which, and 

under all statutes under which, he has been - 

appointed or designated as Minister........ Hon. Stewart E. McLean....... June 30, 1958 | July 22, 1966 
Attorney-General and Minister of Tourism 

andi Recreation’ = ihe. ccc ce eee eee Hon. Stertinc Rurus Lyon..... June 30, 1958 | July 22, 1966 
Minister/ofgiiducation)aee...etys beers Hon. GEoRGE JOHNSON........... June 30, 1958 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister ofsWelfarew.. th «ee. cde Heer Hon. JOHN BY CARROLD.. «4 .ccer:- June 30, 1958 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Ministerioistealthy co eum ace ence ieee Hon. CHARLES H. WITNEY........ Aug. 7, 1959 | Dec. 9, 1963 
Minister oitilighwalys.. cena. n cham ion WALTER WVBR teeters eee Oct. 31, 1961 | July 22, 1966 
Minister ofilia bourne ...cs. achrsames hy ae eel Hons Opi BAizinys. 42..6 cee Feb. 27, 1963 | Feb. 27, 1963 
Minister withoutiPortiolio. we. scents eee Hon. Rosert G. SMELLIE......... Feb. 27, 1963 | July 22, 1966 
Minister without Portfolio................... Hon. Maittanp BERNARD STEIN- 

KORE Meares ons Sh Outlet hee ciao: June 12, 1963 | July 22, 1966 

Minister of Urban Development and Munici- 

palA fairs, se eeer. ct pee ee eee a ee Hon. THELMA FORBES............ July 22, 1966 | July 22, 1966 
Minister of Industry and Commerce......... Hons SIDNE YasPivAK. v6 och. so « July 22, 1966 | July 22, 1966 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation....| Hon. Harry ENNS..............-| July 22, 1966 | July 22, 1966 


Subsection 8.—Saskatchewan 


The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 115; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. F. L. Bastedo, commissioned to office Jan. 27, 1958, followed by the Hon. Robert 
L. Hanbidge, commissioned to office Mar. 1, 1963. 


The statutory number of members of the Legislative Assembly is 59, elected for a 
maximum term of five years. Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are listed in the 1960 
Year Book, p. 115; the Hon. W. S. Lloyd became Premier in 1961 and the Hon. W. R. 
Thatcher in 1964. 
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The Premier receives $13,000 and each Cabinet Minister $10,000 annually in addition 
to a sessional indemnity. The Leader of the Opposition receives $10,000 plus an office 
allowance of $12,000 per annum, the Speaker $3,000 and the Deputy Speaker $2,000. The 
sessional indemnity of a member of the Legislature is $4,000 together with an expense 
allowance of $2,000. Each of the members for the three northernmost constituencies of 
Cumberland, Athabasca and Meadow Lake receives a $4,335 sessional indemnity and a 
$2,165 expense allowance. 


28.—Legislatures of Saskatchewan, 1945-66, as at June 30, 1966 


Norr.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 81; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 116; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 89. 


Date of Number Date of Date of 
Election of Sessions First Opening Dissolution 


_——_—  _$|5 [| | 


Legislature 


or Gra ee tt Geen. Pho cree. 6.545.458 ketch eecaSeteedsoses Feb. 4, 1965 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1966. 


29.—Tenth Ministry of Saskatchewan, as at June 30, 1966 


(Party standing at latest General Election, Apr. 22, 1964: 33 Liberal, 25 Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and 1 Progressive Conservative.) 


\ 


Date of 
Office Name Appointment 


Premier, President of the Executive Council and 


Provancial Lreasurers? ; 22 hes lncle nae b a PR Os Hon Wi RE RATCHDR 29) sca diccccsesees s May 22, 1964 
WENIStER Of: AGTICUILUTO $6. sey Bde ces sos os owas: Hons 19:1. sMCEARDAND: ¢2.,.': oGanttas dasa July 5, 1965 
Manister-ol, public Healt eo. faestsaas ceaetatels etre fe «2 Pion ps Ge SOTEUAR Ts. 2 oe'a.e also ears eye epaicvanags May 22, 1964 
Attorney General and Provincial Secretary......... ELON oul SV AEE BAL Div ats ss, ciovgs 0's «0's oe eS May 22, 1964 
Minister of Mineral Resources................00000: Honwar C@AMBRON.. c.. ccs ves meiloate es May 22, 1964 
Acting Minister of Industry and Commerce........ FIOM Geib RANT. cite siete «nikita ieiotersi _ 
MinISleT: Of, CUCAEION 3. «dana ht qin sic o> xebnpacigelesss On aw RAP Bi cracrenes os states s << Gs tte May 22, 1964 
Minister of Highways and Transportation and May 22. 1964 

MEDI SFETO PELODHONES «cyan c) o/shiseioie: a ar. ore«. 04 Sears Hon G...B SG RANT: teccoresch teens calor eres { M af 99. 1964 
Mamister Of WVeHaArOcs aes «eee cagecccc PURI EAS Hom D Bones: 2220 eas cee eee eek ee May 22, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs....................0. Hons E. CYMcisaicr, oer. posses. Sale. one July 5, 1965 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and 

Co-operative Development................20008 Hons Ls PRCoppRRE: sheeddcdesctacgic cee May 22, 1964 
Minister of Public Works «2080. Jose cccsn be Cee: Hontd? WGARDINER. fo: os foe ens oes eee wee May 22, 1964 
Minister of Natural Resources...................+- ond: Ma CUBLENABRE «3 i sc.665< dgces5 Son: May 22, 1964 


Subsection 9.—Alberta 


The Government of Alberta is composed of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. Lieutenant-Governors from Confederation (1905) 
to 1959 are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 116; since that date the office has been held by 
the Hon. J. Percy Page, commissioned to office Dec. 19, 1959, followed by the Hon. J. W. 
Grant MacEwan, commissioned in January 1966. 

There are 63 members in the Legislative Assembly, elected for a maximum period of 
five years. Premiers since Confederation are listed in the 1960 Year Book, p. 117; the 
present Premier assumed office in 1948. 

Each member of the Legislative Assembly (except the Speaker, the Deputy Speaker 
and the Leader of the Opposition) receives a sessional indemnity of $3,600 plus $1,800 
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expense allowance plus $15 for each day during the session when the member is necessarily 
absent from his ordinary place of residence, both tax free. ‘The Speaker’s sessional indem- 
nity is $6,000 plus $3,000 expense allowance, the Deputy Speaker’s sessional indemnity is 
$4,800 plus $2,400 expense allowance, and the Leader of the Opposition’s sessional indem- 
nity is $7,600 plus $3,800 expense allowance. Each also receives $15 for each day during 
the session when he is necessarily absent from his ordinary place of residence. The Premier, 
in addition to the sessional indemnity, receives $16,000 and each of the other Ministers 
receives $12,500. 


30.—Legislatures of Alberta, 1945-66, as at June 30, 1966 


Norre.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 82; for 1924-34 in the 1938 
edition, p. 117; and for 1935-44 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 90. 


Date of 


Number Date of Date of 
Election 


of Sessions | First Opening Dissolution 


Ae 1-8, MSA SLOG hs ee hoe cane came Ounces 
Aig 0d; e148 ol Mie ede hee dence oats ooh Oe bee tebe oe R ee 


5 
5 . 
tig. 18S, WOS2 TTeth WG. OP ee ce ve wins Oss vegas OTN LENS te AIA : Feb. 19, 1953 | May 12, 1955 
5 
1 


Legislature 


SUNG 29, CLOOD A LSE EL aids c Aedes how: ccemie-s aeneicioe tered & Chee ae Rees 
June. 18," 1959 | d4th yee Rees de ee Ped ee eee oe 6 
June 21a 1965. Ne Loth ee eines er aa er 2 meee See sane Feb. 13, 1964 


1 Life of Legislature not expired at June 30, 1966. 
31.—Eighth Ministry of Alberta, as at June 30, 1966 


(Party standing at latest General Election, June 17, 1963: 60 Social Credit, 2 Liberal and 1 Coalition.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of Council and Attorney 


General vaed feiss, s, Sctoa. tion adi « EERE Hon. Ernest C. MANNING....... Sept. 3, 1935 ees oe aes 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Atrrep J. Hooke.......... Apr. 20, 1945 | Aug. 2, 1955 
Minister of Highways..................e000: Hon. Gorpon E. Taytor........ Dec. 27, 1950 | May 1, 1951 
MinisteroftHducations®: Sracsrce eee ete Hon. RanpotpH H. McKinnon,..| July 31, 1964 | July 31, 1964 
Minister of Public Welfare................... Hon. Leonarp C. Hatmrast..... Jan. 3, 19538 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister of Lands and Forests............... Hon. Henry A. Ruste.......... Feb. 16, 1965 | Feb. 16, 1965 
Provineral Preasurers 42 2028. se.lce eel detee Hon. ANDERS O. AALBORG....... Sept. 9, 1952 | July 29, 1964 
Minister'ofsPublic Works: ...2s.005. se0ee8ese Hon. Frep C. CoLBORNE......... Aug. 2, 1955 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister of Industry and Development and Sant 1. FORO 

Minister of Mines and Minerals............ Hon. A. RuSSELL PATRICK....... Aug. 2, 1955 a A "45° 1962 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Tele- nes t 

PHONES Neat ee cea hic Ai al al hate al eR Tree Hon. RayMonpD REIERSON....... Aug. 2, 1955 | Sept. 22, 1959 
Minister ol Health 28s ccdccedsnct eee Hon. J. Donovan Ross.......... Sept. 18, 1957 | Sept. 18, 1957 
Minister of Agriculture. . ...| Hon. Harry E. SrrRoM.......... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Provincial Secretary......... ....| Hon. AMBROSE HoLoWACH....... Oct. 15, 1962 | Oct. 15, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. IRA McLAUGHIIN.......... Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 
Minister without Portfolio.................. Hon. Ernet 8. Wmson........... Nov. 30, 1962 | Nov. 30, 1962 


Subsection 10.—British Columbia 


The Government of British Columbia has a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council 
and a Legislative Assembly. Maj.-Gen. the Hon. George Randolph Pearkes, Lieutenant- 
Governor at Apr. 30, 1965, was commissioned to office Oct. 12, 1960. Lieutenant-Governors 
from Confederation (1871) to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118. 


The Legislative Assembly, elected for a statutory term of five years, has 55 members. 
Premiers from Confederation to 1959 are cited in the 1960 Year Book, p. 118; the present 
Premier assumed office in 1952. 


Each member of the Executive Council and the Legislative Assembly receives a sessional 
allowance of $5,000 and $1,500 for expenses. There is also paid to each member a living 
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allowance of $1,000 and each member receives an allowance of 25 cents per mile of the 
distance between his place of residence and the city of Victoria, reckoning such distance, 
going and coming, according to the nearest mail route. Each member also receives an 
allowance of $500 for telegraph and telephone expenses. In addition, the Premier receives 
a salary of $20,000 and each member of the Executive Council a salary of $17,500. The 
Leader of the Opposition receives a special allowance of $7,500 for expenses, the Speaker 
receives a special allowance of $7,500, and the Deputy Speaker a special allowance of 
$2,500. 
32.—Legislatures of British Columbia, 1945-66, as at Oct. 21, 1966 


Nors.—Legislatures from Confederation to 1923 are given in the 1924 Year Book, p. 88; for 1924-37 in the 1938 
edition, p. 118; and for 1938-45 in the 1963-64 edition, p. 91. 


Date of : Number Date of Date of 

Election Legislature of Sessions | First Opening | Dissolution 
OCCT 2b FL GAGEIZ TSH, JAD. PAI ol arctcsenckorcvaveparaicreveretavanstalcicheysharexaiers 5 Feb. 21, 1946 | Apr. 16, 1949 
ROU LD Mel OLMEDO Cheb. aw hin PER on ois scien c sR s wevshcee Gases 4 Feb. 14, 1950 | Apr. 10, 1952 
MUO WEE Coe OOo me SEC ie cit coc aek. isch kG Sie Bole se wie c bitin eious ween 1 Feb. 3, 1953 | Mar. 27, 1953 
June Wel BS EE SAE Vd ac Rb rc ng EUR Sew a cr ate a 4 Sept. 15, 1953 | Aug. 13, 1956 
POT Ge LOMO DOE OEE UME. NOIEL We < ssesavardrencvaverciceciovevetotcreveteueibdevinevercve 4 Feb. 7, 1957} Aug. 3, 1960 
eli eprin) Pan KD) S | r0) A peat es Bele GRP yn ian Ie Si ae a ew ne Corn Papa 4 Jan. 26, 1961 | Aug. 21, 1963 
Dept. G0!) LIGStIAe MES see nc vilscceud sass duachoswasbototcs 3 Jan. 23, 1964 | Aug , 1966 
Gp ben ara COON mesh inete Meee or sesh aleinielstco nt sic same clement 1 1 1 


1 Not yet in session by Oct. 21, 1966. _ 


33.—T wenty-eighth Ministry of British Columbia, as at Oct. 21, 1966 
(Party standing at latest General Election, Sept. 12, 1966: 33 Social Credit, 16 New Democratic Party and 6 Liberal.) 


Date of Date of 
Office Name First Present 
Appointment | Appointment 


Premier, President of the Council and 


Minister of Finance..............000e0e00- Hon, Wittram ANDREW CECIL Aug. 1, 1952 
BENNETT Masha Sots, et Aug. 1, 1952 |;Aug. 1, 1952 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Social Feb. 15, 1954 
Welisten tee tiers nace cane. cee techn eke a Hon. Westey Drewett Buack... i 1, 1952 {qn 1, 1952 
ie Pan Mar. 20, 1959 
Attorney-General and Minister of Com- re 1, 1952 
IMOCIAL L FANSHOTE «<i. Ceuta st Lobe odie 5.0) oie Hon. Rospert Wittram Bonner..| Aug. 1, 1952 (Me. 20° 1964 
Minister of Lands, Forests, and Water rae 
IRESOUECES) s aaietidaies homie « EMER och a Hon. Ray Gruis WILLISTON...... Apr. 14, 1954 | Mar. 30, 1962 
Minister of Agriculture.....................- Hon. Francis XavieR Ricuter..| Nov. 28, 1960 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources..| Hon. Donaup Lest BrotHers..| Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister OL HIGHWAYS... 5... seop.s © nrc cte ees Hon. Pome ArtHUR GaAGuaARDI..| Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 15, 1955 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Educa- 
ELOUIE ys Miciccearont pac nee ue beth ators geet be 0 Est BS wage Hon. Lestrt RAYMOND Peterson.| Sept. 27, 1956 | Nov. 28, 1960 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade, 
GUHA GCOMINGECE |S cass poise ais ase eee Hon. Ratpo RayMonp LorrMaRK| Mar. 20, 1964 | Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Municipal Affairs................ Hon. Danret Rosert JoHN 
CAMPBELUS Ji.'52 ated sieie Pte, sree Mar. 20, 1964} Mar. 20, 1964 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital 
MTISUPATCOSA nd coco tek lath otods caten oe Hon. Eric CHARLES FItzGERALD 
MARTING. 43e.leriio 0} Ges ee Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1959 
Minister of Public Works.................... Hon. Wrmu1am NrevaNps CuHant.| Mar. 15, 1955 | Mar. 15, 1955 


Minister of Recreation and Conservation....}| Hon. Witt1amM KENNETH KIERNAN} Aug. 1, 1952 | Mar. 20, 1964 


Subsection 11.—Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories 


Yukon Territory.—The Yukon was created a separate Territory on June 13, 1898 
(see p. 82). Provision is made for a local government administered by a Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor in Council. There is an elected Council of seven members 
(1961) which usually meets twice a year in Whitehorse, the seat of local government; the 
Council elects its own speaker. The Commissioner administers the government under 
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instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing with 
the imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establishment of terri- 
torial offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, issue of licences, incorporation of 
companies, solemnization of marriage, property and civil rights, and generally all matters 
of a local nature in the Territory. The Commissioner and Council in office on June 30, 
1966 were elected in 1964 for a three-year term. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE YUKON TERRITORY 
(as at June 30, 1966) 
CommiSslom eb iss ec tescex gescues SER eT TRE G. R. CAMERON 


@Marmacks=Mluaners< h... eee oe aoe co Siac. sive wad ose Oe Re Rosert D. MacKinnon 
Va W BOM ayes iis are esther ssc re srcaaviel oiapate coatetths cisco ace On CT ee GEORGE O. SHaw (Speaker) 
VEU MME «the: se ee cars ah akn eh Sos feos caus sau rxerems ue Suskonenecsuetoxek rica seensecke Frank G. SouTHAM 
Wiatsonplia kG pee cede cccckcs hers ois an cle heeramne teeth etna ten tet Penner Donaup G. TAYLOR 
Wihitehorseduast, cto teats afer cs setae em rat osar ete terest cutee ers Hersert EK. Boyp 
WN EGHOLSO.NORDIUM TR! «creme ee haere eee nnn ner my yaa gas JoHN KENNETH THOMPSON 
Wihitehorse Sout ® of.2. os ste sc oa chet toe te to teas J. Warr 

Officers of the Council— 
Territorial Secretary and Clerk of the Council................... H. J. Taytor 
Werritorial: Dreasureb. 2s sseen Hass eeee sie eo ea ee eee K. Mc Kenzm 
Leal ‘Adviser: ccs chore eee sie beeen Oa aie et ee C. P. HuGHES 


The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, has the responsibility for the general administration of the natural resources 
of the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department maintains lands and mining 
offices at four points in the Territory. Other departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government maintaining offices in Yukon Territory include: the Department of Justice, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Department of National Defence, the Department 
of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Department of National Revenue, the Department of 
Transport, the Post Office Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department 
of Public Works, the Department of Fisheries, and the (now) Department of Manpower 
and Immigration.* 


Northwest Territories.—As reconstituted on Sept. 1, 1905, the Northwest Territories 
comprise: (1) all that part of Canada north of the 60th parallel of north latitude, except the 
portions thereof within the Yukon Territory and the Provinces of Quebec and Newfound- 
land; and (2) the islands in Hudson Bay, James Bay and Ungava Bay, except those 
islands within the Provinces of Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. 

The Northwest Territories Act (RSC 1952, c. 331) provides for the appointment of a 
Commissioner to administer the government of the Territories under instructions given 
from time to time by the Governor in Council or the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. The Northwest Territories Act, as amended, also provides for a Council 
of nine members, four of whom are elected in the Mackenzie District and five of whom are 
appointed by the Governor in Council. The Commissioner in Council has legislative 
powers respecting such matters as direct taxation, establishment and tenure of territorial 
offices, municipal institutions, controverted elections, licences, incorporation of companies, 
property and civil rights, administration of justice, game, education, hospitals and generally 
all matters of a local or private nature. The Council meets once each year in the Terri- 


* Further information on officials of various Federal Government departments serving the Yukon Territory 
may be obtained from the Director, Northern Administration Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development, Ottawa. 
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tories and at least once each year in Ottawa which is the seat of government. The re- 
sources, except game, remain under the control of the Federal Government. The admini- 
stration of legislation passed by the Commissioner in Council and the maintenance of 
resources under federal legislation are conducted by the Northern Administration Branch 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Administrative offices 
are located at a number of centres in the Territories including Fort Smith, Yellowknife, 
Hay River, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay. 


COUNCIL OF THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
(as at June 30, 1966) 


Commissioners. 6890) 5... Be wane Pa: DMR amo retest B. G. Srvertz 
Deputy Commissioner es or a Stuart M. Hopeson 
Members of the Council— 

EA THOOLINCE EL AURAL RI ETCH Me ete rte tae eet. eae ore ene a Mitutee. see Stuart M. HopGson 


Hues CAMPBELL 
Rosert N. Harvey 
Dr. FranK VALLEE 
ABRAHAM OKPIK 


Elected— 
IMscken zie Nort hier tett ee heii, Stn PAS ISS Cd Biree Deis er Fare PreteER BAKER 
Maekenzie: Sout hiwelirsis 208. strat al. eh eee, Rosert Porritt 

PRM MAC KONZIC HAVEL ASU fe Uethscn ire. eect e oa ke, aN et J. W. GooDaLu 
IMaGKen Ze Del Gaiee rts srcs mean wire ha asc. Gatere aes mix utitd olaeahs Uolesduees Lyte R. TRIMBLE 
Officers of the Council— 
NEChelalas aaeae Mime wert ea chieee SMaeniars atte aioe tee Tet ee soh ees ok F. H. Murrey 
Tega lA VISCE seer Ms apg Fa seasy eee is tes Shiels EE ho in eS oe Dr. Huco FiscHer 


In May 1965, the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development announced 
the establishment of an Advisory Commission on the Development of Government in the 
Northwest Territories to study the practical problems involved, seek the views of northern 
residents and recommend to the Federal Government the steps required to give a greater 
measure of self-government to the Northwest Territories. The Commission is an impartial, 
fact-finding group, its three members being drawn from fields outside Government. The 
Commission was to present its report in the autumn of 1966. 


Section 3.—Municipal Government* 


The British North America Act of 1867 placed municipal government in Canada 
under the control of the provincial legislatures. ‘The powers and responsibilities of munici- 
palities are those delegated to them by statutes passed by their respective provincial 
legislatures. Some of these statutes apply to all municipalities within a province, some 
to a certain type or group and many to one municipality only. The types of municipal 
organization in existence and the nature of the municipal services provided vary greatly 
from region to region and are adjusted from time to time to meet changing needs and 
conditions. 

In addition to the well-known types of organized municipalities—cities, towns, villages, 
counties, etc.—there are various other forms of local government organization. Certain 
municipal government bodies encompass a number of municipalities or parts of municipal- 
ities. For example, special district authorities (greater water and sewerage and drainage 
districts, irrigation districts and health units) may provide services to a number of muni- 
cipalities. Similarly, metropolitan government authorities provide certain services to a 
number of area municipalities. In some provinces, the more sparsely settled areas do not 


2 * Revised (as at Jan. 1, 1966) in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. 
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have organized municipalities. Instead, they are divided into local improvement dis- 
tricts, local government districts or special areas in which the local government services 
are administered by officials appointed by the provincial Departments of Municipal 
Affairs. 


The major local revenue source available to municipalities is the taxation of real 
property. It is supplemented in varying degrees by taxation of personal property, business, 
persons (poll taxes) and tenants. In two provinces municipalities may levy an amusement 
tax, in three they may impose sales taxes on specific commodities. Miscellaneous general 
revenue is derived from licences, permits, rents, concessions, franchises and fines. A 
great many municipalities operate utilities for the provision of water and, in many instances, 
electricity, gas, transportation, telephone and other services. These sometimes provide 
surplus funds that may become available to help pay for other municipal services. On 
the other hand, expenditures of municipalities often include provision for the deficits of 
their utilities and enterprises. 


In differing degrees and with varying provincial assistance, municipalities are respon- 
sible for the following services: protection to persons and property through police and fire 
forces, courts and local gaols, and inspection services; roads and streets; sanitation; certain 
health and welfare services; and some recreation and other community services. In most 
provinces, municipalities are responsible for levying and collecting local education taxes 
on behalf of the local schools, and often for borrowing capital funds for school construction. 
Local administrative responsibility for education lies with boards of trustees separate from 
the councils that govern municipalities (except Alberta; see p. 122). 


All provinces give some form of financial assistance to their municipalities. This 
may be in the form of monetary grants, such as unconditional subsidies which may be 
spent as the municipalities see fit, or grants-in-aid of specific services that are the munici- 
pal responsibility. The provinces may also make loans to municipalities for capital 
purposes or guarantee the bonds issued by the municipalities. Other forms of indirect 
assistance are the resumption by the provincial governments of responsibilities formerly 
delegated to the municipalities and the extension of municipal taxing privileges into what 
were formerly considered to be provincial revenue fields. The provinces also provide 
various technical and consultative services to their municipalities. 


The following paragraphs describe municipal organization in each province and in 
the Territories as at Jan. 1, 1966. In Table 34 (which gives the number of each type of 
municipality in each province) all fully incorporated cities, towns and villages are regarded 
as ‘urban’ municipalities. 


Newfoundland.—The Province of Newfoundland has two cities—St. John’s and 
Corner Brook. A number of the province’s many settlements have been organized into 
54 towns, four rural districts, eight local improvement districts and 60 local government 
communities. The towns, rural districts and local improvement districts operate under 
the Local Government Act; towns and rural districts have elected councils and local 
improvement districts have appointed trustees. Local government communities estab- 
lished under the Community Councils Act in the smaller settlements have limited powers 
and functions. There are no rural municipalities in the usual sense. Only about one fifth 
of 1 p.c. of the total area is municipally organized. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs and Supply. 


Prince Edward Island.—In this province, one city and seven towns have been 
incorporated under special Acts and 21 villages have been established under the Village 
Services Act. There is no municipal organization for the remainder of the province 
although it is divided into school sections which have elected school boards. 
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Nova Scotia.—Municipal organization in Nova Scotia covers the whole of the 
province. The three cities operate under special charters and special legislation. Thirty- 
nine towns operate under the Town Incorporation Act but there are no municipalities 
incorporated as villages. Cities and towns are independent of counties. The rural area 
is divided into 18 counties which, in themselves, do not represent units of local government. 
However, 12 of these counties each comprise one municipality and the other six each 
comprise two municipalities, making a total of 24 rural municipalities. Supervision of 
municipalities is exercised through the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


New Brunswick.—This province is divided into 15 counties which are incorporated 
municipalities and have direct powers of local self-government as rural municipalities, 
- although certain of their powers often apply in both rural and urban municipalities. The 
six cities have special charters and the 21 towns operate under the Towns Incorporation 
Act. There is also one village. There are 60 local improvement districts and 10 commis- 
sions within the counties but outside the cities, towns and village; these have been in- 
corporated for the provision of limited municipal services. The Department of Municipal 
Affairs exercises supervision. 


Quebec.— Municipal divisions in Quebec embrace the more thickly settled areas com- 
prising about one third of the province and the remainder is governed by the province 
as ‘territories’. The organized area is divided into 74 county municipalities which are 
divided again into local municipalities and designated as village, township or parish munici- 
palities or simply as municipalities. The counties as such have no direct powers of taxation. 
Funds to finance the services falling within their jurisdiction are provided by the munici- 
palities forming part thereof. Parts of some counties are not yet organized into incorporated 
units of local government, being in outlying areas and having little or no population. 
There are 316 villages and 1,102 townships and parishes. A small number of these are 
independent of the counties in which they are located. The Municipal Code governs 
local municipalities and the 62 cities and 178 towns have special Acts. The supervision 
and assistance of municipalities is through the Department of Municipal Affairs and the 
Quebec Municipal Commission. Municipal statistics are gathered by the Quebec Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The active functions of the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation are limited because 
_ of the ability of the area municipalities to fulfil their own obligations. The Corporation 
services borrowings contracted before Apr. 1, 1961, when the Montreal Metropolitan 
Boulevard became a provincial responsibility, and apportions costs incurred in the area 
municipalities for streets constructed on each side of the Boulevard. 


Ontario.—Slightly more than one tenth of the area of Ontario is municipally organized 
and the remainder is governed entirely by the provincial government. The older settled 
section of the province is divided into 43 counties, five of which are united with others for 
administrative purposes. Each county, although it is an incorporated municipality, is 
comprised of the towns, villages and townships situated within its borders and these 
provide its revenue. There are 33 cities, 155 towns, 158 villages, 571 townships and 18 
improvement districts in the province. Some of each are located in the northern districts 
which are not organized into counties. Supervisory control of municipalities is exercised 
by the Department of Municipal Affairs and the Ontario Municipal Board under the 
Municipal Act and other Acts governing aspects of municipal government. 


The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto, in existence since Jan. 1, 1954, encom- 
passes one city, four towns, three villages and five townships. The Metropolitan Council 
is composed of the mayor, two senior controllers and the senior alderman of each of the 
nine wards of the City of Toronto, and the head of the council of each of the 12 suburban 
municipalities. The chairman is elected by the councillors and need not be a councillor 
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of an area municipality. The Council has jurisdiction over assessments, water supply, 
sewerage works, metropolitan road systems, transit, municipal housing developments, 
community planning, parks and recreation areas, the Court House, certain health and 
welfare services and the correlation of educational facilities in the metropolitan area. It 
also controls a unified metropolitan police force and a metropolitan licensing commission. 
Expenditures are financed by a levy apportioned among the area municipalities. All 
borrowing of the area municipalities for capital purposes is done by the Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba has nine cities, which derive their powers from special Acts 
and do not come under the supervision of the Department of Municipal Affairs. The 
Department supervises the 36 towns, 41 villages and 110 rural municipalities under the 
Municipal Act. There are local government districts in settled areas not within municipal- 
ities where the province has placed a resident administrator to carry out the functions of 
a municipal council. The unorganized areas are the direct responsibility of the provincial 
government. 

The Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg has been in existence since Nov. 1, 
1960. Its council is separate and distinct from those of the 16 area municipalities. The 
councillors are elected as individuals from ten new districts, each containing approximately 
the same number of voters. The council has jurisdiction over planning, zoning, land 
development, assessments, arterial roads, water supply, sewage disposal, transit and other 
services. It borrows money only for its own undertakings and leaves to its area munici- 
palities the responsibility for welfare, police, fire protection and other services. EXxpendi- 
tures are financed by a proportion of the business and other taxes levied on industrial 
or commerical property by the area municipalities and by a uniform levy on the equalized 
assessment of all taxable real property in the area municipalities. 


Saskatchewan.—All municipalities in Saskatchewan derive their powers from general 
Acts that are designated with the name of the type of municipality. There are 11 cities, 
123 towns, 363 villages and 294 rural municipalities. The area so organized consists of 
most of the southern two fifths of the province: the remainder of this portion is administered 
for local purposes by the province in unincorporated local improvement districts. The 
northern three fifths is sparsely populated and without local government, although some 
municipal services are provided by the province through operation of the Northern Admini- 
stration District. Municipalities are supervised by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


Alberta.—The whole Province of Alberta is under some type of municipal organization. 
The province has an Act applying to each type of municipality and under these Acts 
the Department of Municipal Affairs supervises the nine cities, 93 towns, 167 villages, 
21 municipal districts and 28 counties. The latter administer schools as well as municipal 
services. Municipal government for the 51 improvement districts and three special areas 
is provided by the Department of Municipal Affairs. 


British Columbia.—Less than one half of 1 p.c. of the area of British Columbia is 
organized into municipalities. Additional small areas have sufficient population to require 
administration of local activities by the provincial government. There are 32 cities, ten 
towns, 58 villages and 36 districts; the latter are mostly rural municipalities although there 
are some districts adjacent to the principal cities of Victoria and Vancouver that are 
largely urban in character. It should be emphasized, however, that the application of the 
name ‘city’ is somewhat different from the commonly accepted meaning, in that several of 
them have populations of fewer than 3,000 and perhaps one half or more would not normally 
be incorporated as cities in another province. Municipalities are supervised by the 
Department of Municipal Affairs. 
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In addition to the above types of municipalities, there are unincorporated improve- 
ment districts that have been set up to provide certain municipal services such as protection, 
waterworks, irrigation, etc. These districts are under the supervision of the Department 
of Lands, Forests, and Water Resources. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—There are two cities, Whitehorse and Dawson, 
and one unincorporated town, Mayo, in the Yukon Territory and two towns, Yellowknife 
and Hay River, in the Northwest Territories, all of which provide some municipal services 
to their local areas. These are not shown in Table 34. 

34.—Municipalities classified by their Official Designation and Statistical Classification, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1966 


Item Nfld. | P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Total 


OrrFictAL DEsIGNATION! 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Local municipalities........ 128 29 66 1033 |1,659 936 197 791 318 136 4,363 
Metropolitan corporations..| ... xu aos a 14 15 16 ae we oe 8 
(ETAT coos Dey genta oak ee 2 1 8 6 62 83 9 11 9 32 168 
DOuian: NE: eas ac «ee 667 ? 89 a1 178 166 36 128 98 10 728 
Ss AOE eR ae ee 608 21 ‘eo8 1 816 158 41 863 167 58 1,185 
Feural?. ee ae PRS +. Ee eos oie Bre 24 763 |1,102 §890 | 110N |} gg4r2 4938 3614 || 2,279 

Quebec and Ontario counties} ... ide ae? Ie 74 38 Ra eas BLE, iy 112 


Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities........... 128 29 66 103 1,733 974 197 791 318 136 4,475 


STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION? 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Municipalities in Metropoli- 
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Other urban municipalities..|' 126 29 40 25 467 304 77 497 266 92 1,923 


Other rural municipalities..} ... ies 23 73 11,0838 561 103 294 45 24 2,206 
SCT eT LET Ore ic eee ee — eof ROE: wag 5a Ae ee ste vee es 67 


Quebec and Ontario counties| ... nade we Ape 74 38 i vist va: Bree 112 


Totals, Incorporated 
Municipalities........... 128 29 66 103 1,733 974 197 791 318 136 4,475 


1 Municipalities grouped according to their official nomenclature, which is roughly indicative of size and nature 
(see footnote 9). 2 Municipalities grouped under the classification devised by the Dominion-Provincial 
Conferences on Municipal Statistics designed to bring municipalities into comparable groups | for statistical presenta- 
tion. 3 Includes the 60 local improvement districts; excludes commissions. 4The Montreal Metro- 
politan Corporation. 5 The Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto. 6 The Metropolitan Corporation 
of Greater Winnipeg. 7 Designated by the province as towns (54), rural districts (4) and local improvement 
districts (8); all operate under the same Act. 8 Classified by the province as community councils. 9 Rural 
municipalities are designated by different names in the different provinces. 10 Includes the 18 improvement 
districts. 11 Includes the 3 units of self-government known as suburban municipalities; excludes the unin- 
corporated local government districts. 12 Excludes the 12 unincorporated local improvement districts. 
13 Includes the 28 county municipalities; excludes the unincorporated improvement districts and the special areas. 
14 #}xcludes the unincorporated improvement districts, the local districts and the new regional districts. 15 Tn- 
cludes municipalities shown wholly or partly i in metropolitan areas by the 1961 Census, with subsequent revisions to 
take care of annexations, etc. Included in ‘‘Urban’’ are the Montreal Metropolitan Corporation, the Municipality 
of Metropolitan Toronto and the Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 16 Classified by the province 
as suburban or semi-urban. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Provincial Royal Commissions 


Federal Royal Commissions Established.—Royal Commissions established from 
May 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966 under Part I of the Federal Inquiries Act are given here in 
continuation of those previously reported in the Year Books beginning with the 1940 
edition, pp. 1108-1110. Any Commission established between June 30, 1966 and the date 
of going to press will be found in the Register of Official Appointments, Chapter X XVII, 
Part ITI. 


Date 
Nature of Commission Chief Commissioner Established 
To inquire into the marketing problems of the GEORGE HY Mclvonl ofits eee July 9, 1965 
freshwater fish industry in the Provinces of 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta and in the Northwest Territories. 
To inquire into the increases in rates of pay for Judge Jacop CARROLL ANDERSON.. July 23, 1965 
civil servants in Group D announced by the 
Government on July 16, 1965. 
To inquire into working conditions in the Post Hon. Mr. Justice ANDR& Montpetit Sept. 1, 1965 


Office Department. 


To inquire into the dealings of the Hon. Mr. Honsila® s RAN Dawe eay ees sees Jan. 19, 1966 
Justice Léo A. Landreville with Northern 
Ontario Natural Gas Limited. 


To inquire into the complaints made by George Hon. Mr. Justice D. C. WEtts..... Mar. 7, 1966 
Victor Spencer. 


To inquire into matters relating to one Gerda Hon. Mr. Justice W. F. Spence.... Mar. 14, 1966 
Munsinger. 


Reports of Federal Royal Commissions.—Reports of Federal Royal Commissions 
issued during the period May 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966 were as follows:— 


Report of Commission of Inquiry into allegations about improper inducements and pressures on counsel 
acting for the extradition of Lucien Rivard, established Nov. 25, 1964. Ottawa, June 1965. 149p. $1. (Cat. 
No. Z1-1964/2). 

Report of Commission of Inquiry into circumstances surrounding the crash of Douglas DC-8F Aircraft 
CF-TJN at Ste. Thérése de Blainville, Que., on Nov. 29, 1963, established Oct. 8, 1964. Ottawa, 1965. 41 p. 
50¢. (Cat. No. Z1-1964/3). 

Interim Report of Commission of Inquiry into increases in rates of pay for civil servants in Group D, es- 
tablished July 23, 1965. Ottawa, August 1965. 15p. 15¢. (Cat. No. Z1-1965/1-1). 

Report of Commission of Inquiry as to the future of the Air Canada overhaul base at Winnipeg International 
Airport and related matters, established June 11, 1964. Ottawa, 1966. 175 p. Free. (Cat. No. Z1-1964/4). 


Provincial Royal Commissions.—The following provincial Royal Commissions 
were established during the period May 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966:— 


Province and Nature Chief Commissioner Date 
of Commission or Chairman Established 
NEWFOUNDLAND 
*To inquire into economic prospects for New- GORDON PUSHIE)..05.... case nese Dec. 11, 1964 
foundland. 
To inquire into legislation governing the practice Sir BRIAN DUNFIELD...7.8 ......4). Jan. 6, 1966 
of accounting and auditing throughout the 
province. 
To inquire into minimum wage rates............ 5 Feb. 3, 1966 
To inquire into the tax structure of the City of Jel) SE RASHES tee eee trek eters Feb. 21, 1966 
St. John’s. 
To inquire into food and drug costs.............. Wij GuADAMs ds juere ee. <.. ee Mar. 3, 1966 
To inquire into the pension plans applying to Ges DYER ee ae: ete eee Apr. 22, 1966 
employees of the Government of Newfound- 
land and Labrador and the College of Fish- 
eries and to teachers. 
Nova Scorra 
To inquire into the milk industry................ Rel. MacDouGanune 2s. . 509. May 9, 1966 


* Appointed prior to May 1, 1965 but omitted from the list published in the 1966 Year Book. 
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Province and Nature Chief Commissioner Date 
of Commission or Chairman Established 


New Brunswick 


Committee on the financing of higher education Dr. JoHn J. DEuTSCH............. Feb. 9, 1966 
} in New Brunswick. 
Inquiry into and concerning all negotiations and Mr. Justice Rate V. Limerick... Feb. 16, 1966 


transactions between Her Majesty the Queen 
in right of the Province and Coastal Industries 
Limited and St. Regis Paper Company 
(Coppa) Ltd. from Jan. 1, 1964 to Dec. 31, 


ONTARIO 


To inquire into and make recommendations Mr. Justice H. S. Hucuss......... Aug. 12, 1965 
concerning the failure of Atlantic Acceptance 
Corporation Limited to meet its obligations. 


MANITOBA 


The Totogan Farms Limited Commission to Mr. Justice R. G. B. Dicxson..... Feb. 2, 1966 
inquire into circumstances surrounding acqui- 
sition by the Crown of certain property. 


British CoLtuMBIA 


To inquire into the redefinition of electoral Dr PAN GUSH tater. Mek Aug. 5, 1965 
districts. 
To inquire into automobile insurance rates....... Mr. Justice R. A. B. Woorton..... Jan. 25, 1966 


PART III.—ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 1.—Financial Administration* 


The financial affairs of the Government of Canada are administered and controlled 
under the fundamental principles that no tax shall be imposed and no money shall be 
spent without the authority of Parliament and that expenditures shall be made only for the 
purposes authorized by Parliament. ‘The most important constitutional provisions relating 
to Parliament’s control of finances are contained in the British North America Act; this 
Act provides that all taxing and appropriating measures must originate in the House of 
Commons and all requests for grants must come from the Crown through responsible 
Ministers, and for such requests the Government is solely responsible. In practice, 
financial control is exercised through a budgetary system based on the principle that all 
the financial needs of the Government for each fiscal year be considered at one time so 
that both the current condition and the prospective condition of the public treasury are 
clearly in evidence. 


Estimates and Appropriations.—The co-ordination of the Estimates process is 
carried out by the Treasury Board. This Board is a separate department of government, 
its Minister having the designation of President of the Treasury Board. In addition to 
the President, the Board consists of five other Privy Councillors and the Minister of 
Finance who serves ex officio as a member. Under the Financial Administration Act, 
the Board has a statutory duty to advise the Governor in Council on matters relating to 
finance, estimates, expenditures, financial commitments, establishments, revenues, accounts, 
terms and conditions of employment of persons in the public service and general adminis- 
trative policy in the public service (see also p. 141). 


The Estimates for any one fiscal year are determined as a result of a two-phased review 
by the Treasury Board of departmental proposals for expenditure. In the spring of each 
year, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury Board, each department submits to 
the Treasury Board a forecast of Estimates for the current and following four fiscal years. 


* Prepared under the direction of H. R. Balls, Comptroller of the Treasury, Ottawa. 
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During the summer, a review of the programs giving rise to these Estimates forecasts is 
carried out by the Treasury Board as a result of which tentative Estimates figures are 
determined for each department for the coming fiscal year. The Board reviews each 
departmental program submission in the light of probable revenues and governmental 
policy generally, usually consulting the appropriate Minister and officials. Hach depart- 
ment, using these figures as guidelines, develops in detail its manpower and other resource 
requirements and submits them to the Treasury Board late in October in the form of Main 
Estimates for the fiscal year beginning Apr. 1. These Estimates are analysed by the 
Treasury Board staff and compared with the guidelines determined during the spring 
program review. The Board reviews each departmental submission in the light of the 
current budgetary outlook. The Estimates may be rejected or reduced and unresolved 
differences of opinion may be referred to Cabinet for decision. When the Board is satisfied 
with their substance and form, the Main Estimates are submitted to the Cabinet and 
later to the Governor in Council for approval and are then laid before the House of Commons. 


On motion of the Minister of Finance, the Estimates are referred for consideration 
to the Committee of Supply, which is a committee of the whole House. However, the 
Estimates of certain departments may first go to select committees of the House; these, 
after being reported upon to the House, are referred back to the Committee of Supply. 
The consideration of the Estimates usually extends over a period of several months. Each 
vote is the subject of a separate resolution and Members of the House may question the 
Minister on any item but no private member or Minister on his own responsibility can 
introduce any new expenditure proposal or any amendment to an Estimates item that 
would result in an increased expenditure. When the examination of the individual items 
has been completed, the Estimates are referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, also 
a committee of the whole House, which is asked to consider a resolution for the introduction 
of a Bill to appropriate money to meet the requirements as approved in the Committee of 
Supply. When such resolution is passed, an appropriation Bill is introduced which, when 
approved by the House of Commons and the Senate, is given Royal Assent and becomes law. 
Grants in the Appropriation Acts are grants to the Crown and funds cannot be disbursed 
until the supply voted by Parliament to the Crown is released by a warrant prepared on 
an Order of the Governor in Council and signed by the Governor General. 


As weeks or months may elapse after the commencement of the fiscal year before 
the main Appropriation Act is passed, funds are made available for the conduct of govern- 
ment functions by the passage of an interim supply Bill granting one sixth of the total of 
each item in the Estimates, equivalent to two months’ supply. Additional interim supply 
Bills may be introduced if required, awaiting Parliament’s detailed consideration of the 
Estimates. In addition, to cover any new and unforeseen requirements that might arise 
during the year, Supplementary Estimates are usually introduced after some months of the 
fiscal year have elapsed, and just prior to the end of the fiscal year further Supplementary 
Estimates are laid before the House. These Supplementary Estimates are dealt with in the 
same manner as the Main Estimates. 


In addition to the expenditure items included in the annual Appropriation Acts, 
there are a number of items, such as interest on the public debt, family allowances and 
old age assistance payments, which have been authorized under the provisions of other 
statutes. Although it is not necessary for Parliament to pass annually on these items, 
they are included in the Main Estimates for purposes of information. Statutory provision 
is also made for the expenditure of public money in emergencies where no specific parlia- 
mentary appropriation is available. Under the Financial Administration Act, the Governor 
in Council, upon the report of the Minister of Finance that there is no appropriation for 
the expenditure and upon the report of the appropriate Minister that the expenditure is 
urgently required, may order the issuance of a special warrant authorizing disbursement 
of the amount required. Such warrants may be issued only when Parliament is not in 
session and every warrant is published in the Canada Gazette within thirty days of issue. 
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The Fire Losses Replacement Account Act also provides for emergency expenditures for 
the urgent repair or replacement of property destroyed or damaged by fire, where there is 
not sufficient money available in the appropriation for the Service suffering loss. Such 
amounts must be charged subsequently to an appropriation or included in the Estimates 
for the department or agency concerned. 


In addition, disbursements are made for purposes not reflected in the budgetary 
accounts but recorded in the Government’s statement of assets and liabilities, such as 
loans to and investments in Crown corporations, loans to international organizations and 
to national, provincial and municipal governments, and loans to veterans. There are also 
disbursements in connection with deposit and trust accounts and annuity, insurance and 
pension accounts which the Government holds or administers, including the old age security 
fund which is operated as a separate entity. Although these disbursements are excluded 
from the calculation of the annual budgetary surplus or deficit, they are all subject to 
appropriation by Parliament either in the annual Appropriation Acts or in other legislation. 


The Budget.—Some time after the Main Estimates have been introduced, the 
Minister of Finance presents his annual Budget Speech in the House of Commons. Budget 
papers, tabled for the information of Parliament at least one day prior to the presentation 
of the Budget, include a general review of economic conditions and a preliminary review of 
the Government’s accounts for the fiscal year then ending. The Budget Speech itself 
reviews the state of the national economy and the financial operations of the Government 
for the previous fiscal year and gives a forecast of the probable financial requirements for 
the year ahead, taking into account the Main Estimates and making allowances for Supple- 
mentary and further Supplementary Estimates and probable lapsings. At the close of 
his address, the Minister tables the formal resolutions for changes in the existing tax 
rates and customs tariff which, in accordance with parliamentary procedure, must precede 
the introduction of any money Bills. These resolutions give notice of the amendments 
which the Government intends to ask Parliament to make in the taxation statutes. How- 
ever, if a change is proposed in a commodity tax, such as a sales tax or excise duty on a 
particular item, it is usually made effective immediately; the legislation, when passed, is 
made retroactive to the date of the Speech. 


The Budget Speech is delivered in support of a motion that the House go into Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, the debate on which usually lasts for several weeks. With 
the passage of the motion, the way is clear for the consideration of the Budget resolutions 
and, when these have been approved by the Committee, a report to this effect is made to 
the House and the tax Bills are introduced and thereafter dealt with in the same manner 
as all other government financial legislation. 


Revenues and Expenditures.—The administrative procedures whereby revenues 
are collected and expenditures are made are, for the most part, contained in the Financial 
Administration Act. 


With respect to revenues, the basic requirement is that all public money shall be paid 
into the Consolidated Revenue Fund, which is defined as the aggregate of all public money 
on deposit to the credit of the Receiver General. The Treasury Board has prescribed 
detailed regulations governing the receipt and deposit of such money. For the actual 
custody of public money, use is made of the Bank of Canada and the chartered banks. 
Balances are allocated to the various chartered banks on the basis of a percentage allocation 
established by agreement among all the banks and communicated to the Department of 
Finance by the Canadian Bankers’ Association. The daily operating account is maintained 
with the Bank of Canada and the division of funds between it and the chartered banks 
takes into account the immediate cash requirements of the Government and consideration 
of monetary policy. The Minister of Finance may purchase and hold securities of, or 
guaranteed by, Canada and pay for them out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund or may 
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sell such securities and pay the proceeds into the Fund. Thus, if cash balances in the Fund 
are in excess of requirements for the immediate future they may be invested in interest- 
earning assets. In addition, the Minister of Finance has established a purchase fund 
to assist in the orderly retirement of the public debt. 


The principal agencies exercising contro] over expenditures are the Treasury Board 
(previously described) and the Comptroller of the Treasury, who has the status of a deputy 
head but is an officer of the Department of Finance, with representatives who act as 
accounting and disbursing officers stationed in all the principal departments. 


The Treasury Board exercises detailed central contro] over the budgets, programs 
and staffs of departments and over financial and administrative matters generally. 
Although the most important part of this control function is exercised during the con- 
sideration of the Estimates, the Board maintains continuous control over certain types of 
expenditure to ensure that the scale of activities and commitments for the future is held — 
within approved policies, that departments follow uniform, efficient and economical 
practices, and that the Government is informed of and approves any major development of 
policy or significant transaction that might give rise to public or parliamentary criticism. 


To ensure that tke decisions of Parliament, the Government and Ministers in regard 
to expenditures are enforced, there is a centralized accounting and disbursing system. The 
Financial Administration Act provides that no payment shall be made out of the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund without the authority of Parliament and no charge shall be made 
against an appropriation except upon the requisition of the appropriate Minister or a 
person authorized by him in writing. These requisitions, and certificates that the work 
has been performed, the material supplied or the services rendered and that the price 
charged is reasonable or according to contract, together with such documents as may be 
required, are presented to the Comptroller of the Treasury. If the charge is a lawful one 
against the appropriation and does not exceed the amount of the appropriation or reduce it 
below the amount necessary to meet other commitments, and does not contravene any 
applicable legislative or executive requirements, the Comptroller will make the payment. 
However, if he declines to make a payment, disallows an item in an account or refuses to 
give a certificate, the Minister concerned may report the circumstances to the Treasury 
Board for decision and the Board may confirm or overrule the action of the Comptroller. 
The Comptroller may transmit to the Board any requisition with respect to which he 
desires its direction and the Board may order that payment be made or refused. 


At the beginning of each fiscal year each department submits to the Treasury Board, 
through the Comptroller, a division or allotment of each item included in its Estimates. 
Once approved by the Board, these allotments cannot be varied or amended without the 
approval of the Board and expenditures charged to appropriations are limited to such 
allotments. To avoid over-expenditures within a fiscal year, the Comptroller records 
and controls commitments due to come in course of payment within the year for which 
Parliament has provided or has been asked to provide appropriations. The Government, 
through the Treasury Board and the Comptroller, also maintains careful control over 
commitments made under contract that will fall due in succeeding years, since it must 
be prepared in future to ask Parliament for appropriations to cover them. Any unex- 
pended amounts in the annual appropriations lapse at the end of the year for which they 
are granted, but for thirty days subsequent to Mar. 31 payments may be made and charged 
to the previous year’s appropriations for debts incurred prior to the end of that fiscal year. 


Under the Financia] Administration Act, every payment pursuant to an appropriation 
is made under the control and direction of the Comptroller by cheque drawn on the account 
of the Receiver General or by such other instrument as the Treasury Board may direct. In 
practice, the paid Comptroller’s cheques are cleared daily by the chartered banks through 
the Bank of Canada to the Cheque Adjustment Branch of the Comptroller’s Office, and 
reimbursement is made by means of a cheque drawn on the Receiver General’s account 
with the Bank of Canada. 
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Public Debt.—In addition to the collection and disbursement of public money for 
budgetary and non-budgetary purposes, the Government receives and disburses substantial 
sums in connection with its public debt operations. The Minister of Finance is authorized 
to borrow money by the issue and sale of securities at such rate of interest and subject 
to such terms and conditions as the Governor in Council may approve. Although the 
specific authority of Parliament is required for new borrowings, the Financia] Administra- 
tion Act authorizes the Governor in Council to approve the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the redemption of maturing or called securities and, to ensure 
that the Consolidated Revenue Fund will be sufficient to meet lawfully authorized dis- 
bursements, he may also approve the temporary borrowing of such sums as are necessary 
for periods not exceeding six months. The Bank of Canada acts as the fiscal agent of the 
Government in the management of the public debt. 


Accounts and Financial Statements.—Under the Financial Administration Act, 
accounts are kept to show the revenues of Canada, the expenditures made under and the 
commitments chargeable against each appropriation, the other payments into and out of 
‘the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and such of the assets and direct and contingent lia- 
bilities as the Minister of Finance believes are required to give a true and fair view of the 
financial position of Canada. ‘The statement of assets and liabilities is designed to disclose 
the amount of the net debt, which is determined by offsetting against the gross liabilities 
only those assets regarded currently as readily realizable or interest- or revenue-producing. 
Fixed capital assets, such as government buildings and public works, are charged to budget- 
ary expenditures at the time of acquisition or construction and are shown on the statement 
of assets and liabilities at a nominal value of $1. 


Annually, on or before Dec. 31 or, if Parliament is not then in session, within fifteen 
days after the commencement of the ensuing session, the Public Accounts is laid before the 
’ House of Commons by the Minister of Finance. The Public Accounts contains a survey 
of the financial transactions of the fiscal year, statements of the revenues and expenditures 
for the year and of the assets and direct and contingent liabilities as at the end of the year, 
together with such other accounts and information as are necessary to show the financial 
transactions and financial position of Canada or which are required by law to be reported in 
the Public Accounts. Monthly financial statements are also published in the Canada 
Gazette. 


The Auditor General.—The Government’s accounts are subject to an independent 
examination by the Auditor General who is an officer of Parliament. With respect to 
expenditures, this examination is a post-audit for the purposes of reporting whether the 
accounts have been faithfully and properly kept and whether the money has been expended 
for the purposes for which it was appropriated by Parliament and the expenditures have 
been made as authorized; any audit before payment is the responsibility of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury. With respect to revenues, the Auditor General is required to ascertain 
that all public money is fully accounted for and that the rules and procedures applied are 
sufficient to ensure an effective check on the assessment, collection and proper allocation 
of the revenue. With respect to public property, he is required to satisfy himself that 
essential records are maintained and that the rules and procedures applied are sufficient 
to safeguard and control such property. The Auditor General reports to Parliament the 
results of his examination, calling attention to any case which he considers should be 
brought to the notice of the House. He also reports to Ministers, the Treasury Board or 
the Government any matter which in his opinion calls for attention so that remedial 


action may be taken promptly. 


Public Accounts Committee.—It is the usual practice to refer the Public Accounts 
and the Auditor General’s Report to the Public Accounts Committee of the House of 
Commons, which may review them and report its findings and recommendations to the 
House of Commons. 
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Section 2.—Departments, Boards, Commissions, etc.* 


The following paragraphs indicate the functions of the various departments of 
government and the special boards and commissions in connection with the work of 
government. 

Although it is not possible, owing to the limitations of space, to enumerate in this 
Section the details of each service or the divisions or sections of all departments, the 
main branches are given along with those services that differ in some quality from the 
larger class of subjects handled by a department. The work of many of these departments 
and boards is given in detail in later Chapters of this volume. The Index will be useful 
in locating required information. 


Department of Agriculture.—This Department was established in 1867 (SC 1868, c. 53) and 
undertakes work on all phases of agriculture. Research and experimentation are carried out by 
the Research Branch; the maintenance of standards and protection of products by the Production 
and Marketing Branch and the Health of Animals Branch; the Canada Grain Act, as it pertains 
to the inspection, weighing, storage and transportation of grain, is administered by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners; land reclamation and development is carried out by the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration; and farm income security and price stability are provided under 
the Crop Insurance Act, the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, the Agricultural Stabilization Act and 
the Agricultural Products Board. The Farm Credit Corporation and the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners report to Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in 1944 by amendment 
of the Aeronautics Act. The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air 
services in Canada and for advising the Minister in the exercise of his duties and powers under the 
Act in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to Canadian air 
services within Canada and abroad, and to foreign air services operating into and out of Canada. 
It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent regulation of the licensees in respect 
of their economic operation and the provision of service to the public. The Board reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Auditor General’s Office.—This Office originated in 1878 (SC 1878, ce. 7) and currently functions 
under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Auditor General is responsible 
for examining accounts relating to the Consolidated Revenue Fund and to public property, and 
for reporting annually to the House of Commons the results of his examinations. He also audits 
the accounts of various Crown corporations and other instrumentalities. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—This Board, established under the provisions of the Broad- 
casting Act which was assented to on Sept. 6, 1958, is given authority to regulate radio and television 
broadcasting in Canada. The Board has authority to regulate the establishment and operation 
of both public and private broadcasting stations and networks of stations. Applications for licences 
to establish new broadcasting stations, for changes in the facilities of existing stations or for changes 
in the ownership or in the share structure of licensees are referred to the Board by the Minister of 
Transport for a recommendation before being dealt with. The Board has three full-time and 
twelve part-time members. The Secretary of State acts as spokesman for the Board in the Cabinet 
and the House of Commons. 


Board of Grain Commissioners.—Constituted in 1912 under the Canada Grain Act (RSC 
1952, c. 25), the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada provides general supervision over the 
physical handling of grain in Canada by licensing elevator operators, inspecting and weighing 
grain received at and shipped from terminal elevators, and other services. The Board, comprising 
a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners, has authority to inquire into any matter relating 
to the grading and weighing of grain, deductions for dockage or shrinkage, deterioration of any 
grain during storage or treatment, unfair or discriminatory operation of a grain elevator, etc. The 
Board publishes its regulations in the Canada Gazette and reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Agriculture. 


Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The powers of this Board, which was 
organized as the Board of Railway Commissioners in 1904, have been extended from time to time 
until today it has regulatory and judicial functions dealing with almost all aspects of railway activity 
including location, construction and operation of lines, rates and charges. It is also entrusted with 
the regulation of other transportation and communication agencies, including express companies, 
telegraph companies, telephone companies other than those provincially or municipally controlled, 
international bridges and tunnels and inland shipping. The Board reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Transport. 


*As at Oct. 1, 1966; any major changes taking place between that date and the time of going to press will be 
carried in an Appendix to this volume. Also, the accompanying organization chart is brought up to the latest possible 
date before going to press; see lower right-hand corner. 
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Canada Emergency Measures Organization.—This Organization was established in June 
1957 to co-ordinate civil emergency planning at the federal level. An Order in Council, effective 
Sept. 1, 1959, completely revised assignments in the field of civil emergency planning giving respon- 
sibilities to 15 departments and agencies of government and giving responsibility, under the Prime 
Minister, for co-ordination to the Emergency Measures Organization. By Order in Council PC 
1963-993 the powers, duties and functions of the Prime Minister relating to civil defence and control 
of the Emergency Measures Organization were transferred to the Minister of Defence Production. 
In June 1965, previous Orders were revoked and replaced by the Civil Emergency Measures Plan- 
ning Order PC 1965-1041, which schedules civil emergency powers, duties and functions to 12 
federal departments and four agencies. The Planning Order directs that the Minister of Industry, 
through the Emergency Measures Organization, shall develop policies and a program to ensure 
continuity of government in an emergency; co-ordinate civil emergency planning and training by 
departments and agencies of the Government of Canada; plan, in conjunction with provincial author- 
ities, for the control of civil road transport in an emergency; plan civil emergency measures in respect 
to matters which are not the responsibility of any department, agency or Crown corporation of the 
Government; provide assistance and guidance to provincial and municipal governments in civil 
emergency planning matters; provide general liaison with other countries and with NATO on 
matters relating to civil emergency planning; and be responsible for the direction and administration 
of the Canadian Civil Defence College. In June 1965, the name of the Organization was changed to 
Canada Emergency Measures Organization and the name of the college to Canadian Emergency 
Measures College. 


Canadian Government Printing Bureau.—The printing functions formerly provided by the 
Department of Public Printing and Stationery were transferred by Order in Council (PC 1963- 
1254) dated Aug. 21, 1963, to the Department of Defence Production. The latter Department, on 
Apr. 1, 1964, authorized the organization of the Canadian Government Printing Bureau as a distinct 
function under that Department, to be separated from the former Publications Branch and the 
Purchasing Stationery and Stores Branch of the Department of Public Printing and Stationery. 


The Canadian Government Printing Bureau, under the direction of a General Manager, provides 
a variety of printing services, such as House of Commons Debates, Votes and Proceedings, Orders 
of the Day and other parliamentary papers for both Houses of Parliament, and other printing 
requirements of government departments and agencies. The main plant is located i in Hull, Que.; 
smaller field units are located in the Ottawa area and in other major centres to handle the duplicating 
requirements of individual government departments. 


Canadian Penitentiary Service.—The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary 
Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53) and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is respon- 
sible for all federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 
committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the Solicitor 
General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected therewith. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—This Commission, established in 1933 by amendments 
to the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), replaced the Board of Pension Commissioners, the first 
organization created to deal solely with war pensions for service in Canada’s Armed Forces. The 
Commission’s main function is the administration of the Pension Act under which it adjudicates 
upon all claims for pension in respect of disability or death arising out of service in Canada’s Armed 
Forces; and Parts I to X inclusive of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, which provide 
for the payment of pensions in respect of death or disability arising out of civilian service directly 
related to the prosecution of World War II. It also adjudicates on claims for pension under various 
other measures; authorizes and pays monetary grants accompanying certain gallantry awards 
bestowed on members of the Armed Forces; and administers various trust funds established 
by private individuals for the benefit of veterans and their dependants. The Commission consists 
of eight to twelve Commissioners and up to five ad hoc Commissioners appointed by the Governor 
in Council. Its chairman has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and the Commission 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


Department of Defence Production.—The Department of Defence Production was estab- 
lished in April 1951 by the Defence Production Act (SC 1951, c. 4—now the Defence Production Act, 
RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended by SC 1955, c. 52). It has exclusive authority for the procurement of 
goods and services required by the Department of National Defence and, in addition, has the respon- 
sibility for ensuring that necessary production capacity and materials are available in Canada to 
support the defence production program. Measures for which the Department is responsible include 
defence equipment export activities, the establishment of arrangements with the United States and 
other friendly countries for co-operative efforts in defence industrial research, development and pro- 
duction, and the management of Canadian participation in the co-operative endeavours of the NATO 
Armaments Committee. 

On Sept 4, 1963, the Government gave to the Department the responsibility for implementing 
certain recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organization relating to the 
formation of a central purchasing and supply agency. In essence this required that the existing struc- 
ture of the Department be gradually reshaped in order to accept the function of procurement on 
behalf of all civilian departments and agencies other than commercially oriented Crown corpora- 
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tions, and the civilian supply function. To meet this responsibility there have been established 
within the Department a Canadian Government Purchasing Service, a Canadian Government 
Supply Service and a Canadian Government Repair Service which are being developed to form a 
future Department of Supply. 

The Canadian Government Purchasing Service consists of five operational branches: Aircraft, 
Electrical and Electronics, Machinery, Shipbuilding and Heavy Equipment and General Pur- 
chasing. The Canadian Government Supply Service consists of six headquarters branches, a 
Regional Supply Centre operated as a pilot operation in Ottawa, a system of regional purchasing 
offices in Canada, the United States and Europe, and the Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The 
six headquarters branches are: Regional Purchasing, Warehousing and Distribution, Specifications 
and Standards, Traffic Management, Cataloguing and Quality Management. The Canadian Govern- 
ment Repair Service provides maintenance, repair and overhaul services and technical advice to 
Federal Government departments and agencies for all non-military machines, equipment and other 
products located in Canada. 


The service and advisory functions of the Department are performed by the Contracts Approval 
Board, the Contract Policy Group, the Legal Adviser and the following branches: Comptroller, Con- 
tracts, General Services, Management Control, Management Services and Personnel. 


The Emergency Supply Planning Branch is responsible for planning a War Supply Agency which, 
in the event of a nuclear war, would exercise control over the production, distribution and pricing of 
civil and military supplies. 


The following Crown companies and agencies report to Parliament through the Minister of 
Defence Production: Canadian Arsenals Limited, Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, Polymer 
Corporation Limited, Canadian Commercial Corporation and Canada Emergency Measures 
Organization. The Canadian Government Printing Bureau is also responsible to the Department 
of Defence Production. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by statute 
in 1918 as a central statistical department for Canada (SC 1918, c. 48). In 1948 this statute, which 
had been consolidated as the Statistics Act (RSC 1927, c. 190), was repealed and replaced by the 
Statistics Act (RSC 1952, c. 257); it was amended by SC 1952-53, c. 18, assented to Mar. 31, 1953. 


The function of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is to compile, analyse and publish statistical 
information relative to the commercial, industrial, financial, social and general condition of the 
people and to conduct regularly a census of population and agriculture of Canada as required under 
the Act. 


The Bureau is a major publication agency of the Federal Government; its reports cover all 
aspects of the national economy. The administrative head of the Bureau is the Dominion Statis- 
tician who has the rank of a Deputy Head of a department and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.— Under the terms of the Government Or- 
ganization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources supersedes the 
Department of Mines and Technical Surveys and encompasses certain functions formerly conducted 
by other departments and agencies. The Department, in addition to its administrative services, 
is organized into four groups: the Research Group includes the Geological Survey of Canada Branch, 
the Mines Branch, the Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Observatories Branch and the Geo- 
graphical Branch, all of which are engaged in research and the provision of information in their 
respective fields; the Mineral Development Group includes the Mineral Economics Branch, which 
gathers economic data for all minerals for use of government, industry and the public and conducts 
administrative functions of resource management, and the Explosives Division which controls, 
under the provisions of the Explosives Act, the production and handling of explosives; the Water 
Group is concerned with all types of water matters including groundwater and oceanic investigations 
and surveys, water pollution, water power, water conservation and control, and federal-provincial 
and international studies and regulations; the Energy Development Group recommends and advises 
on energy policies in the total context of all energy sources and future energy requirements. 


The following Crown corporations report to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
and Resources: the National Energy Board, the Dominion Coal Board, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Eldorado Aviation Limited and the Atomic 
Energy Control Board. 


Department of External! Affairs—This Department was established in 1909 by ‘‘An Act to 
create a Department of External Affairs’’ (RSC 1952, c. 68). Its main function is the protection and 
advancement of Canadian interests abroad. The Minister responsible for the Department is the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The senior permanent officer (Deputy Minister) of the 
Department, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, is assisted by a Deputy Under- 
Secretary and by four Assistant Under-Secretaries and is advised by the officers in charge of the 
various divisions. The divisional heads are each responsible for a part of the work of the Depart- 
ment and they are assisted by Foreign Service Officers, External Affairs Officers, other administra- 
tive officers and an administrative staff. Officers serving abroad are formally designated as High 
Commissioners, Ambassadors, Ministers, Counsellors, First Secretaries, Second Secretaries, Third 
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Secretaries and Attachés at diplomatic posts and Consuls General, Consuls and Vice-Consuls at 
consular posts. There are 85 diplomatic, consular and other missions maintained abroad by the 
Department. In 39 additional countries, Canada is represented by non-resident Ambassadors or 
High Commissioners. 


The work of the Department at Ottawa is performed by 26 divisions and three units. The 
divisions may be grouped into three categories—area, functional and administrative. There are 
six area divisions— African and Middle Eastern, Commonwealth, European, Far Eastern, Latin 
American and United States; fourteen functional divisions—Communications, Consular, Cultural 
Affairs, Defence Liaison (1), Defence Liaison (2), Disarmament, Economic, Historical, Information, 
Legal, Passport, Press and Liaison, Protocol and United Nations; and six administrative divisions— 
Administrative Services, Finance, "Personnel Operations, Personnel Services, Registry, and Supplies 
and Properties. The three units are the Inspection Service, the Organization and Methods Unit 
and the Administrative Improvement Unit. 


The International Joint Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of 
Canada as well as to the Secretary of State of the United States. The Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs reports to Parliament for the External Aid Office. 


Department of Finance.—This Department was created by Act of Parliament in 1869 and 
now operates under the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). The Department is 
responsible for the financial administration of Canada including the raising of money required for 
the various governmental activities by way of taxation or borrowing. The Comptroller of the 
Treasury, an officer of the Department, is responsible for all government disbursements. The 
work of the Department is organized into the following divisions: Tax Policy, Federal-Provincial- 
Municipal Relations, Social Security and Pensions, Economic Analysis, Government Finance and 
Government Guaranteed Loans, Tariffs, International Economic Relations, Resources and Develop- 
ment, and International Programmes. The Royal Canadian Mint is a branch of the Department 
as is the Inspector General of Banks. The Tariff Board, the Municipal Development and Loan 
Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, and the 
Department of Insurance report to Parliament through the Minister of Finance who is also the 
spokesman in the Cabinet and the House of Commons for the Auditor General of Canada. 


Department of Fisheries.—The Department of Fisheries was first organized under a Minister 
of Fisheries in 1930. Prior to that date the federal fisheries services were maintained by the former 
Department of Marine and Fisheries, established in 1868. The provinces, under various arrange- 
ments, have certain administrative responsibilities in the fisheries but the legislative authority for 
the regulation of coastal and freshwater fisheries is with the federal Department of Fisheries. 


The work of the Department includes: resource development and conservation protection of the 
fisheries through the enforcement of fishing regulations, the operation of fish culture establishments, 
management and improvement of spawning streams and control of predators; inspection of fish prod- 
ucts for quality control and the encouragement of industrial development; promotion of the greatest 
utilization of fishery products and a proper public understanding of the resource and the industry. 
The Department administers the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan to assist fishermen in the event of loss 
or serious damage to their fishing vessels or lobster traps. 


Agencies connected with the Department are the Fisheries Prices Support Board and the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The Department is represented on the following inter- 
national commissions: Pacific Salmon Fisheries, Pacific Halibut, Northwest Atlantic Fisheries, 
North Pacific Fisheries, Whaling, Great Lakes Fishery, and North Pacific Fur Seal. 


Fisheries Research Board.—The Fisheries Research Board of Canada operates under the 
Fisheries Research Board Act of 1937 (amended in 1947 and 1952-53). It has been active as a 
fisheries research body since 1898, first as the Board of Management of the Canadian Marine Bi- 
ological Station and later (1912) as the Biological Board of Canada. The Board operates under the 
Minister of Fisheries and membership consists of a full-time chairman and not more than 18 other 
members. The majority of Board members are university scientists, and other members are 
representative of the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries. 


The Board, with headquarters in Ottawa, operates research establishments in St. John’s, 
Nfid., Halifax and Dartmouth, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., Ellerslie, P.E.I., Grande-Riviére and Ste. 
Anne de Bellevue, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Vancouver and Nanaimo, B.C. Board scientists carry out 
research on distribution of fish stocks, biology and life history of fishes, marine mammals and other 
aquatic creatures and plants, oceanography, fishing techniques, quality and nutritive value of 
fisheries products, with the principal objective of increasing the scope and value of Canadian fish- 
eries. 


Department of Forestry and Rural Development.—This Department was established in 
October 1960 to bring under one Ministry the conduct of programs of research relating to forest man- 
agement, silviculture, protection against fire, insects and disease, and the improvement in the 
standards of wood utilization and development of forest products. By Order in Council of Mar. 5, 
1964, the responsibilities of the Minister of Forestry were expanded to include the functions formerly 
exercised by the Minister of Agriculture respecting certain rural development programs under the 
Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA), the Maritime Marshland Rehabili- 
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tation Act, and the administration of the program of freight assistance and grain storage costs on 
western feed grains. The name of the ARDA was changed in 1966 (SC 1966, c. 11) to Agricultural 
and Rural Development Act (ARDA) and the name of the Department was changed under the 
terms of the Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) to Department of Forestry and 
Rural Development. 


The Forestry Branch of the Department, in addition to the above functions, carries out eco- 
nomic studies of the forest resources and of the forest industries. Financial assistance is offered to the 
provinces toward meetixg specific forestry needs. The Department conducts forest surveys and 
provides technical assistance to other agencies of the Federal Government responsible for admini- 
stration of forest lands, and co-operates with international organizations concerned with forestry in 
which Canada maintains membership. The Department acts as co-ordinator for the seven-agency 
Technical Committee for Watershed Research of the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. 


The ARDA program of the Department is joined with existing programs of resource manage- 
ment and economic development to provide public assistance in meeting problems of physical, 
economic and social adjustment in rural areas. It also includes a program of soil and water conser- 
vation aimed at increasing the productivity of basic rural resources. Through a central and develop- 
ing information program, the Department seeks to promote public understanding of the value of the ~ 
forest resources and, in co-operation with the provinces, of the work and purpose of the ARDA 
program. 


The Department administers the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act, 1966 (SC 1966, 
c. 41), which provides for the establishment of a fund not exceeding $50,000,000 for the economic 
and social development of special rural development areas. Under this Act the Minister of Forestry 
and Rural Development may, on the recommendation of the Advisory Board and with the approval 
of the Governor in Council, enter into an agreement with any province for the joint undertaking 
of a rural development program in a special rural development area, or may contribute to the cost 
of such a program undertaken by the province. The Advisory Board consists of not more than ten 
pe of departments or agencies of the Government of Canada, appointed by the Governor in 

ouncil. 


The Minister of Forestry and Rural Development reports to Parliament for the Eastern Rockies 
Forest Conservation Board. 


Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development.—The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development was established in June 1966 under the terms of the Government 
Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), superseding the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. In addition to the Financial and Management Services, the Department is divided 
into four Branches: the Natural and Historic Resources Branch, which administers the National 
Parks, the National Historic Parks and the National Historic Sites coming within the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government; the Northern Administration Branch, which is responsible for the 
administration of various federal Acts, territorial ordinances and regulations pertaining to the 
Government of the Northwest Territories, for the conduct of certain business arising from the 
genera] administration of the Yukon Territory, for the administration of natural resources in those 
Territories, and for Eskimo affairs; the Indian Affairs Branch, which has the responsibility of 
assisting the Indians through programs in the field of education, economic development, social 
welfare and community development so that they may share the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship and participate on the basis of equality and opportunity through the full spectrum of 
Canadian life; and the Canadian Wildlife Service, which conducts research on the fauna of Canada 
and maintains liaison with other international, national, provincial and private agencies and organ- 
izations that deal with wildlife. 


The Commissioner of the Northwest Territories and the Commissioner of Yukon Territory 
report to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The 
Minister is also responsible to Parliament for the Northern Canada Power Commission, the National 
Battlefields Commission, the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada which is an honorary 
body of recognized historians representing the various provinces, and the Northern Transportation 
Company Limited. The Advisory Committee on Northern Development acts in an advisory 
pea to the Minister. The Deputy Minister is Chairman of the Northern Canada Power 

ommission. 


Department of Industry.—Under the Department of Industry Act (SC 1963, c. 3), the 
Minister of Industry is responsible for promoting the establishment, growth, efficiency and im- 
provement of manufacturing industries in Canada through the development and implementation 
of programs to assist manufacturers to adjust to changing market conditions, to help them develop 
new lines of production and enter new markets, and to promote greater industrial research and 
development as well as good design within Canadian industry. 

The Department of Industry is also responsible for undertaking research and investigations 
on an area or regional basis and preparing programs of development for designated areas of high 
unemployment and slow economic growth. Asa part of these programs, various Federal Govern- 
ment incentive measures are administered. 

The Department is organized into ten industry branches: Aircraft, Chemicals, Apparel and 
Textiles, Electrical and Electronics, Food Products, Machinery, Materials, Mechanical Transport, 
Shipbuilding and Heavy Equipment, and Wood Products (see also Department of Defence Pro- 
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duction, p. 131). The Area Development Agency carries out the work associated with regional 
programs and the National Design Branch, in co-operation with the National Design Council, 
undertakes programs to promote and encourage good design in Canadian products. 


The Program Advisory Group consists of a small number of officers experienced in economics, 
commercial policy, industrial research and development. Their function is to advise the Depart- 
ment in these areas and to co-ordinate departmental programs related to them. 


Department of Insurance.—The Minister of Finance is responsible for the Department of 
Insurance which originated in 1875 as a branch of the Department of Finance but was constituted 
a separate Department in 1910. It is authorized and governed by the Department of Insurance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 70). Under the Superintendent of Insurance, who is the Deputy Head, the 
Department administers the statutes of Canada applicable to: insurance, loan and trust companies 
jncorporated by the Parliament of Canada; provincially incorporated insurance companies reg- 
istered with the Department; British and foreign insurance companies operating in Canada; small 
loans companies and money-lenders; co-operative credit societies registered under the Co-operative 
Credit Associations Act; and public service insurance. 


Under the relevant provincial statutes, the Department examines trust companies incorporated 
in the Provinces of Manitoba and New Brunswick and loan and trust companies incorporated in 
the Province of Nova Scotia. 


International Joint Commission.—This Commission was established under a Britain—-United 
States treaty signed Jan. 11, 1909 and ratified by Canada in 1911. The Commission, composed of 
six members (three appointed by the President of the United States and three by the Government 
of Canada), is governed by five specific Articles of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909. The 
Commission’s approval is required for any use, obstruction or diversion of boundary waters affecting 
the natural level or flow of boundary waters in the other country; and for any works in waters 
flowing from boundary waters or below the boundary in rivers flowing across the boundary which 
raise the natural level of waters on the other side of the boundary. 


Problems arising along the common frontier are also referred to the Commission by either 
country for examination and report, such report to contain appropriate conclusions and reeommenda- 
tions. In addition, questions or matters of difference between the two countries may be referred 
to the Commission for decision, provided both countries consent. 


The Commission reports to the Secretary of State for External Affairs of Canada and to the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 


Department of Justice.—This Department, established by SC 1868, c. 39, now operates 
under authority of the Department of Justice Act (RSC 1952, c. 71 as amended by SC 1960, c. 4 and 
SC 1966, c. 25). The Minister of Justice is the official legal adviser of the Governor General and 
the legal member of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. It is his duty to see that the admini- 
stration of public affairs is in accordance with law, to superintend all matters connected with the 
administration of justice in Canada that are not within the jurisdiction of the provincial govern- 
ments, to advise upon the legislation and proceedings of the provincial legislatures and generally to 
advise the Crown upon all matters of law referred to him by the Crown. The Minister of Justice is, 
_ ex officio, Her Majesty’s Attorney General of Canada. In this capacity it is his duty to advise the 
heads of the departments of the Government of Canada upon all matters of law connected with such 
departments, to settle and approve all instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada, and to 
regulate and conduct all litigation for or against the Crown in the right of Canada. 


Department of Labour.—The Department of Labour was established in 1900 by Act of 
Parliament (SC 1900, c. 24) and now operates under authority of the Department of Labour Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 72). The Department administers, under the Minister of Labour, legislation dealing 
with: industrial relations, investigation of disputes, etc.; fair employment practices; the regulation of 
fair wages and hours of labour; female employee equal pay; government annuities; government em- 
ployee compensation; merchant seamen compensation; and hours of work, minimum wages, annual 
vacations and holidays with pay. It promotes joint consultation with industry through labour- 
management committees and operates a Women’s Bureau. The Department publishes the Labour 
Gazette and other publications, as well as general information on labour-management, employment, 
manpower and related subjects. 


The Merchant Seamen Compensation Board reports to the Minister of Labour. The Depart- 
ment is the official liaison agency between the Canadian Government and the International Labour 
Organization. The Unemployment Insurance Commission, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees 
of the Maritime Transportation Unions, the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Canada Labour Relations Board report to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. The Canada 
Labour Relations Board administers certain provisions of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Library of Parliament.—The Library of Parliament as such was established in 1871 (SC 
1871, c. 21) although it existed earlier. It currently functions under RSC 1952, c. 166 and SC 1955, 
c. 35. The Library of Parliament keeps all books, maps and other articles that are in the joint 
possession of the Senate and the House of Commons. The Parliamentary Librarian is also re- 
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sponsible for the House of Commons Reading Room. Persons entitled to borrow books from the 
Library of Parliament are the Governor General, Members of the Privy Council, Members of the 
Senate and the House of Commons, Officers of the two Houses, Justices of the Supreme Court of 
Canada and the Exchequer Court, and members of the Press Gallery. In addition, books are lent 
to other libraries and government agencies and reference service is given to scholars. A special 
research branch serves Parliamentarians only. The Parliamentary Librarian has the rank of a 
Deputy Head of a department and is responsible for the control and management of the Library 
under the Speaker of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Commons assisted by a Joint 
Committee appointed by the two Houses. 


Department of Manpower and Immigration.—This Department was constituted in June 
1966 by the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), which was proclaimed effective on 
Oct. 1, 1966, under the Minister of Manpower and Immigration. The Department is composed 
of two operational services and four support services. The Canadian immigration service ad- 
ministers the Immigration Act and Regulations and is responsible for the selection, examination 
and movement of immigrants and for the exclusion or deportation of undesirables. The Depart- 
ment’s employment service is responsible for: the manpower mobility program; assisting in the - 
recruitment and placement of workers to meet industry’s requirements; community adjustment 
of immigrants and migrants; occupational and job classifications and descriptions; selection tech- 
niques; testing methods; vocational and technical training, rehabilitation of the vocationally 
handicapped; and municipal winter works incentive programs and winter employment campaigns. 
The Department also has a service which is responsible for the development and evaluation of 
departmental programs; research; the operation of pilot projects in training and other areas; legis- 
lation and legal services; and emergency manpower planning at the national level. Other support 
services are Financial and Management; Personnel; and Information. 


The Canadian immigration service, until Oct. 1, 1966, was part of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration which has been renamed the Department of Manpower and Immigration; the 
majority of the other components of the Department were, prior to Oct. 1, 1966, under the juris- 
diction of the Department of Labour. 

The Immigration Appeal Board, which deals with appeals made against Orders of Deportation, 
reports to the Minister of Manpower and Immigration. The National Advisory Committee on 
the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, the National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council and the National Employment Committee act in an advisory capacity to the Minister. 


Department of National Defence.—The Department of National Defence and the Canadian 
Forces operate under the National Defence Act (RSC 1952, c. 184). The Canadian Forces are 
administered by the Minister of National Defence and the Associate Minister of National Defence. 
Since August 1964, when a single Chief of the Defence Staff was appointed, the reorganization of the 
Canadian Forces Headquarters, the command structure and the consolidation of the Canadian 
Forces Bases has been proceeding. In June 1965, a plan was announced to reduce the previous major 
commands in Canada to six: Maritime, Mobile, Air Transport, Air Defence, Training and Materiel. 
This accomplished, the stage has been reached for final steps toward a single unified force. 


The Defence Research Board, created in 1947 to carry out research relating to national defence 
and to advise the Minister on all relevant matters of a scientific or technical nature, functions under 
the National Defence Act. The Crown corporation, Defence Construction (1951) Limited, reports to 
Parliament through the Associate Minister of National Defence. 


National Energy Board.—This Board was established under the National Energy Board 
Act, 1959 for the broad purpose of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board, 
composed of five members, is responsible for the regulation of the construction and operation of the 
oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged 
for transmission by oil and gas pipelines, the export and import of gas and the export of electric 
_ power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is transmitted. The Board is 

also required to study and keep under review all matters relating to energy under the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary and ad- 
visable on the subject. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and 


Resources. 


National Film Board.—The National Film Board, established in 1939, operates under the 
National Film Act (RSC 1952, c. 185) which provides for a Board of Governors of nine members— 
a Government Film Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, who is chairman of 
the Board, three members from the public service of Canada and five members from outside the 
public service. The Board reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. The Board is 
responsible for advising the Governor in Council on film activities and is authorized to produce and 
distribute films in the national interest and, in particular, films ‘‘designed to interpret Canada to 
Canadians and to other nations’’. 


Department of National Health and Welfare.—This Department was established in October 
1944 under authority of the Department of National Health and Welfare Act (RSC 1952, c. 74). 
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It was originally formed as the Department of Health in 1919 and later became part of the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health. That Department was replaced in 1944 by the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department, headed by the Minister of National Health and Welfare, is composed of 
three branches—Administration, Health and Welfare—and is administered by two Deputy 
Ministers. 


The Department has charge of all matters relating to the promotion or preservation of the 
health, social security and social welfare of the people of Canada over which the Federal Parliament 
has jurisdiction. It administers the Acts listed in Sect. 4, p. 153, and is also responsible for: the 
administration of the National Health Program under which grants are made available to the prov- 
inces for the development and extension of health services; the federal aspects of emergency health 
and welfare services; health and safety in the peaceful uses of atomic energy and other sources of 
radiation affecting the population; the provision of health, medical and hospital services to Indians 
and Eskimos and to other elements of the population in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; the 
provision of assistance and consultative services to the provinces upon request on blindness control, 
child and maternal health, environmental health, mental health, dental health, nursing, medical 
rehabilitation, bacteriology, virology, parasitology and clinical chemistry, zoonoses, nutrition and 
health facilities design; the inspection and medical care of immigrants and seamen and the admini- 
stration of marine hospitals; the supervision of public health facilities on railway, water and other 


forms of transportation; the enforcement of regulations of the International Joint Commission re- 


lating to public health; the promotion and conservation of the health of government employees; 
the collection, publication and distribution, subject to the provisions of the Statistics Act, of 
information relating to public health, improved sanitation and social and industrial conditions 
affecting the health of Canadians. It co-ordinates and assists international welfare activities 
in which Canada is engaged and administers a system of grants to the provinces for professional 
welfare training, welfare research and general welfare services. 


National Library. 
the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, c. 330). It publishes Canadiana, a 
monthly catalogue of new publications relating to Canada, with an annual cumulation. The 
Library also publishes other bibliographies. Its Reference Division maintains the National Union 
Catalogue, which embodies the author catalogues of the major libraries in the ten provinces and is 
thus a key to the book collections of the whole country. Its book collection is growing steadily and 
at the end of 1965 consisted of over 300,000 volumes. The National Librarian reports to Parliament 
through the Secretary of State. 


National Parole Board.—The establishment of the National Parole Board, which was formed 
in January 1959, is authorized by the Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38) by which it is given absolute 
jurisdiction over all matters of parole. It is composed of a chairman and four members appointed 
by Order in Council for a ten-year period. The Board reports to Parliament through the Solicitor 
General of Canada. 


Department of National Revenue.—From Confederation until May 1918, customs and inland 
revenue Acts were administered by separate departments; after that date they were amalgamated 
under one Minister as the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue. In 1921 the name was 
changed to the Department of Customs and Excise. In April 1924 collection of income taxes was 
placed under the Minister of Customs and Excise and, under the Department of National Revenue 
Act, 1927, the Department became known as the Department of National Revenue. 


The Customs and Excise Division of the Department is responsible for the assessment and col- 
lection of customs and excise duties as well as of sales and excise taxes. The Taxation Division is 
responsible for the assessment and collection of income taxes, gift tax, old age security tax, Part I 
of the Canada Pension Plan, and estate taxes for Canada and all provinces, except Quebec, through 
its 29 district taxation offices and its Taxation Data Centre. 


The Minister of National Revenue is responsible to Parliament for the Tax Appeal Board. 


Office of the Chief Electoral Officer.—This Office was established in 1920 under the provisions 
of the Dominion Elections Act, now the Canada Elections Act (RSC 1960, c. 39, and amendments 
thereto), and is responsible for the conduct of all federal elections as well as the elections of members 
of the Northwest Territories Council and of the Yukon Territory Council. In addition, it conducts 
any vote taken under the Canada Temperance Act. The Chief Electoral Officer is responsible 
directly to Parliament, the Secretary of State acting as spokesman for him in the Cabinet and the 
House of Commons. 


Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury.—The Comptroller of the Treasury is an officer of 
the Department of Finance appointed by the Governor in Council. Under the authority of the 
Financial Administration Act, he has the statutory responsibility of ensuring that no payment out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund is made for a purpose not authorized by or in excess of an amount 
appropriated by Parliament and that all relevant executive regulations are observed. For this 
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purpose, he conducts a pre-audit of all payments except those under the Travel Regulations. He 
also provides a cheque-issue and accounting service for all departments and is responsible for the 
preparation of the Public Accounts and other financial statements of the government. 


Office of the Representation Commissioner.—This Office was established in 1963 under the 
provisions of the Representation Commissioner Act (SC 1963, c. 40) and is responsible for preparing 
maps showing the distribution of population in each province and setting out alternative proposals 
respecting the boundaries of electoral districts in each province. In addition, it is required te make 
a review and study methods of registration of electors and absentee voting used in elections of other 
countries. The Secretary of State acts as spokesman for the Office in the Cabinet and the House 


of Commons. 


Post Office Department.—Administration and operation of the Canada Post Office, by virtue 
of the Post Office Act (RSC 1952, c. 212) and under the Postmaster General, includes all phases 
of postal activity, personnel, mail handling, transportation of mails by land, water, rail and air 
fms Abts direction and control of financial services including the operation of money order and savings 

ank business. 


Privy Council Office.—For administrative purposes, the Privy Council Office is regarded as a 
Department of Government under the Prime Minister. The Clerk of the Privy Council, under 
whose direction its functions are carried out, is considered as a Deputy Head and takes precedence 
among the chief officers of the Public Service. The authority of the Privy Council Office is to be 
found in Sects. 11 and 130 of the British North America Act, 1867, which constituted a Council to 
aid and advise in the government of Canada to be styled the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada. 
In 1940, upon the wartime development of Cabinet committees and the consequent need for orderly 
secretaria] procedures such as agenda, explanatory memoranda and minutes, the Principal Secretary 
in the Prime Minister’s Office was designated Clerk of the Privy Council and First Secretary to the 
Cabinet. Since 1946, the Privy Council Office has been further reorganized, developed and en- 
larged and certain administrative functions of the Privy Council Office and the Prime Minister’s 
Office have been closely integrated in the interests of efficiency and economy. 


The organization of the Privy Council Office at present consists primarily of the Privy Council 
Section concerned with the examination of submissions to the Governor in Council, preparation of 
draft orders and regulations, circulation and filing of approved orders, and the duties of editing, 
registering and publishing the federal statutory regulations in Part II of the Canada Gazette; the 
Cabinet Section dealing with secretarial work for the Cabinet and for Cabinet committees and 
interdepartmental committees, such as the preparation and circulation of agenda and necessary 
documents to Ministers and recording and circulating decisions, liaison with departments and agen- 
cies of government, and the preparation of material for the Prime Minister; the Science Secretariat 
established in 1964 to assemble and analyse information about the Government’s scientific programs 
and their inter-relation with other scientific activities throughout Canada; the Special Planning 
Secretariat established in 1965 to assess the extent and nature of the problems of poverty and in- 
adequate opportunities in Canada, to analyse existing federal measures and to develop proposals for 
future federal programs aimed at overcoming inadequate economic and social opportunities; and 
the Special Secretariat on Bilingualism established in 1966. 


The Office of the Prime Minister is organized as a Secretariat associated with the Privy Council 
Office and includes members of the Prime Minister’s personal staff responsible for genera] secretarial 
duties, the drafting of letters, the arrangement of appointments to interview the Prime Minister or 
for his public appearances or for the release of his statements on matters of public interest, and 
assisting the Prime Minister in his parliamentary duties. 


Public Archives.—The Public Archives was founded in 1872 and is administered under the 
Public Archives Act (RSC 1952, c. 222) by the Dominion Archivist who has the rank of a Deputy 
Minister and reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. Its purpose is to assemble and 
make available to the public a comprehensive collection of historical source material relating to the 
history of Canada. Major emphasis is placed on official records of the Government and the personal 
papers of political leaders and other prominent figures. These are supplemented by copies of many 
records in the British and French archives that relate to Canada, a fine map collection, a historical 
library, and many prints, paintings and photographs. The ‘Archives operates a large Records 
Centre which provides accommodation for departmental records that are seldom used and also 
serves as a sorting centre, preserving papers of long-term interest from obsolete files and marking 
useless material for destruction. The Government’s Central Microfilm Unit is housed in the 
Records Centre. 

Under the terms of the Laurier House Act (RSC 1952, c. 163) the Public Archives is responsible 
for the administration of Laurier House as a museum and study centre. 


Public Service Commission.—At the time of writing (November 1966) a Bill is before 
Parliament which will, if passed,* replace the Civil Service Act of 1961; it is under this Act that 
the Civil Service Commission, the central personnel agency of the Federal Government, operates. 


* See Chap. X XVII. Part IV. 
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The Commission is the custodian of the merit system of employment and promotion in the Civil 
Service and is concerned with most other aspects of personnel administration. However, the pro- 
posed Public Service Employment Act will change many functions of the (Public Service) 
Commission (see the 1966 Year Book, pp. 143-145). It reaffirms the merit principle and makes 
possible the extension of its application to certain groups of employees now exempt from the 
provisions of the Civil Service Act; although permitting the delegation of authority to deputy 
heads and their officers for making appointments to and within the Public Service, the Commission 
will maintain centralized staffing operations for groups whose occupations are common to all 
departments and for certain specialized classes; the Commission will still be responsible for all 
appointments and report annually to Parliament, through the Secretary of State, on the discharge 
of this responsibility. The Commission will be relieved of the responsibility ‘of recommending 
rates of pay and certain conditions of employment and also of all matters that would be directly 
or indirectly the subject of bargaining. 


Department of Public Works.—The Department was constituted in 1867 and operates under 
the legislative authority of the Public Works Act and other Acts of Parliament. It is responsible 
for the management and direction of the public works of Canada and, except as specifically provided 
in other Acts, attends to the construction and maintenance of public buildings, wharves, piers, 
roads and bridges and the undertaking of dredging and navigable waters protection work. Federal 
Government interest in the Trans-Canada Highway and the Northwest Highway System is also 

-handled by the Department. The Department maintains district offices at key points across the 
country. The Branches and Divisions of the Department are: Harbours and Rivers Engineering, 
Building Construction, Development Engineering, Property and Building Management, Admini- 
strative Services, Economic Studies, Financial Services, Fire Prevention, Information Services, 
Legal Services and Personnel. 


: The Minister of Public Works is also responsible to Parliament for the National Capital Com- 
mission, — 


Department of the Registrar General.—This Department was established by the Govern- 
ment Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) which was proclaimed effective Oct. 1, 1966. It is 
presided over by the Registrar General of Canada whose duties include all matters over which 
the Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction relating to combines, mergers, monopolies and restraint 
of trade; patents, copyrights and trade marks; bankruptcy and insolvency; and corporate affairs. 
His functions also include the registration of all instruments issued under the Great Seal of Canada. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—The Royal! Canadian Mounted Police, a civil force main- 
tained by the Federal Government, was organized in 1873 as the North- West Mounted Police. 
It now operates under the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, 1959 and is responsible for enforcing 
federal laws throughout Canada. By agreement with certain provincial governments, it is also 
responsible for enforcing provincial laws within those provinces and for policing many district 
municipalities, cities and towns. A Commissioner, appointed by the Governor in Council, has the 
control and management of the Force and of all matters connected therewith; he functions under the 
direction of the Solicitor General of Canada. 


Department of the Secretary of State.—The duties, powers and functions of the Secretary 
of State of Canada extend to and include all matters over which the Parliament of Canada has 
jurisdiction, not by law assigned to any other department, branch or agency of the Government 
of Canada, relating to: citizenship; elections; State ceremonial, the conduct of State correspondence 
and the custody of State records and documents; the encouragement of the literary, visual and 
performing arts, learning and cultural activities; and libraries, archives, historical resources, 
museums, galleries, theatres, films and broadcasting. 


The responsibilities of the Department of the Secretary of State include those pertaining to 
the administration of the following branches: Citizenship; Citizenship Registration; financial 
support for higher education; National Museum of Canada; Secretariat and Parliamentary Returns; 
and Translation Bureau. 

The Secretary of State of Canada reports to Parliament for the Centennial Commission, the 
National Arts Centre Corporation, the National Film Board, the National Library, the Public 
Archives, the National Gallery and the Office of the Queen’s Printer (Publisher), and is spokesman 
in the Cabinet and the House of Commons for the Board of Broadcast Governors, the Canada 
Council, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Public Service Commission, the Office of 
the Chief Electoral Officer and the Office of the Representation Commissioner. 


Department of the Solicitor General.—Before 1936, the Office of the Solicitor General was 
either a Cabinet post or a Ministerial post outside the Cabinet. From 1936 to 1945 the position did 
not exist, the duties of the Office being wholly absorbed by the Attorney General of Canada. The 
Solicitor General Act, 1945 (RSC 1952, c. 253) re-established the Solicitor General as a Cabinet 
officer and provided that ‘‘. .. The Solicitor General shall assist the Minister of Justice in the Counsel 
work of the Department of Justice, and shall be charged with such other duties as are at any time 
assigned to him by the Governor-in-Council’’. This legislation was repealed by the Government 
Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25), which created a new Department of the Solicitor General 
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and assigned to the Solicitor General of Canada responsibility for the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, the Canadian Penitentiary Service and the National Parole Board. With this new legisla- 
tion, the Solicitor General of Canada becomes the Cabinet Minister with primary responsibility 
in the fields of crime and correction. 


Tariff Board.—Constituted in 1931, the Board derives its duties and powers from three statutes: 
the Tariff Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 261, as amended); the Customs Act (RSC 1952, c. 58, 
as amended); and the Excise Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 100, as amended). 


Under the Tariff Board Act, the Board makes inquiry into and reports upon any matter in 
relation to goods that, if brought into Canada, are subject to or exempt from duties of customs or 
excise taxes. Reports of the Board are tabled in Parliament by the Minister of Finance. It is 
also the duty of the Board to hold an inquiry under Sect. 14 of the Customs Tariff and to inquire 
into any other matter in relation to the trade and commerce of Canada that the Governor in Couneil 
sees fit to refer to the Board for inquiry and report. 


Under the provisions of the Customs Act and the Excise Tax Act, the Tariff Board acts as a 
court to hear appeals from rulings of the Department of National Revenue, Customs and Excise 
Division, in respect of excise taxes, tariff classification, value for duty, and drawback of customs 
duties. Declarations of the Board on appeals on questions of fact are final and conclusive but the 
Acts contain provisions for appeal on questions of law to the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


Tax Appeal Board.—The Tax Appeal Board (created in 1946 as the Income Tax Appeal Board) 
now operates under the Income Tax Act (RSC 1952, c. 148 as amended). The Board is declared by 
statute to be a court of record and has jurisdiction to hear and determine appeals by taxpayers 
against their assessment under the Income Tax Act and also appeals under the Estate Tax Act. 
An appeal lies from the Board to the Exchequer Court of Canada and a further appeal from that 
court to the Supreme Court of Canada. The Board consists of a chairman, an assistant chairman 
and four other members. Its offices are located at Ottawa and it hears appeals at the principal 
centres throughout Canada approximately twice a year and at the main centres, such as Montreal 
and Toronto, six times a year. The Board is under the jurisdiction of the Minister of National 
Revenue but is independent of the Department of National Revenue. 


Department of Trade and Commerce.—The Department of Trade and Commerce has 
consistently expanded its services to the business community since becoming functional in 1892, 
almost five years after establishment was approved by an Act of Parliament. Today the Depart- 
ment has 202 Trade Commissioners on its staff serving at headquarters in Ottawa and at 66 posts in 
46 countries abroad; this figure includes Assistant Trade Commissioners in training as well as 
agricultural, fisheries, publicity and timber specialists. Trade Commissioners carry such titles 
as Minister (Commercial), Commercial Counsellor or Commercial Secretary and hold diplomatic 
status if they are members of a mission maintained by the Department of External Affairs. 


The Department comprises three principal services: Trade Policy governs trade relations; 
External Trade Promotion is responsible for the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, the Canadian 
Government Exhibition Commission, the Trade Commissioner Service, and the Trade Publicity 
and Trade Fairs and Missions Branches; the Commodities and Industries Services incorporates 
the Agriculture and Fisheries Branch, Industrial Materials Branch, Manufacturing Industries 
and Engineering Branch, and the Transportation and Trade Services Branch. 


Crown corporations and agencies that report to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce include the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the Export Credits Insurance Corporation, 
the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition, the Canadian Government Participation, 
1967 Exhibition and the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Department of Transport.—The Department was created on Nov. 2, 1936 from the former 
Departments of Marine and of Railways and Canals, and the Civil Aviation Branch of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence (RSC 1952, c. 79). 


The work of the Department consists of two main Services—Marine and Air. Marine Service 
operations include aids to navigation, nautical and pilotage services, marine agencies, secondary 
canals, steamship inspection, the Canadian Coast Guard, and direct supervision over 300 public 
harbours; 11 other harbours come under supervision of the Department but are administered by 
commissions. Air Services cover the operation of the Telecommunications and Electronics, Civil 
Aviation, and Meteorological Branches. The work of the Telecommunications and Electronics 
Branch includes the administration of national and international radio laws, regulations and agree- 
ments; it is also responsible for the construction, installation, maintenance and operation of aero- 
nautical, marine and meteorological radio-communication stations and of radio and electronics 
aids to marine and air navigation. 


The Minister of Transport is responsible to Parliament for the following boards, commissions 
and Crown companies: Air Canada, the Air Transport Board, the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners, the Canadian Maritime Commission, the National Harbours Board, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Authority, the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, the Canadian National 
Railways and the Atlantic Development Board. 
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Treasury Board.—The Treasury Board was first established as a committee of the Queen’s 
Privy Council for Canada by PC 3 of July 2, 1867; it was subsequently made statutory in 1869. 
With the Minister of Finance as Chairman, and the administrative staff (including the Secretary 
of the Board) provided by the Department of Finance, the Board has, from its inception, exercised 
oversight, on behalf of the Governor in Council, over the financial affairs of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 


By the Government Organization Act, 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25), these historic, organic links between 
the Minister and the Department of Finance and the Treasury Board were altered in a number of 
important respects. The Board was established as a separate department of government under 
its own Minister, the President of the Treasury Board. The membership of the Board was en- 
larged from six to seven, with the Minister of Finance serving ex officio as a member, together with 
five additional Privy Councillors designated by the Governor in Council. The President of the 
Board, in addition to assuming the duties formerly vested in the Minister of Finance as Chairman 
of the Board, became the Minister responsible for the new Department and, in this capacity, was 
given, for the first time, power to act on behalf of the Board in intervals between Board meetings. 
This marked an important step in the evolution of the Board from a committee of Ministers to a 
habe of government, with certain managerial and administrative responsibilities in its own 
right. 


The powers and duties of the Board continue to be governed by the Financial Administration 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 116) which was also amended in a number of important respects in 1966. The 
effect of these amendments was to establish the Treasury Board, even more clearly than before, 
as the agency of government chiefly responsible for formulating central management policy, issuing 
directives and guidelines, and monitoring departmental performance in a wide variety of fields. 
These include most financial management functions, e.g., short- and long-range expenditure fore- 
casting, program analysis, estimates preparation, supervision and control of expenditures, leases, 
contracts, financial commitments, etc. Responsibility for providing leadership and stimulus to 
improved management performance and to the application of modern, efficient administrative 
methods within departments and agencies was also vested, for the first time, explicitly in the Board. 


Possibly the most important change in the duties and responsibilities of the Board was in the 
field of personnel management. This resulted in part from the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Government Organization and in part from the designation of the Beard as the prin- 
cipal agent of the employer in collective bargaining—a role assigned to it by the provisions of the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act of 1966. The Board had assigned to it, in addition to its previous 
duties relating to organization and establishment control, exclusive responsibility for classification, 
rates of pay and conditions of employment, a responsibiity previously shared with the Civil Service 
Commission (now Public Service Commission) and for determining generally the policy governing 
personnel management in the public service. The legislation assigning these new responsibilities 
to the Board contemplates and provides for extensive delegation of the Board’s authority to the 
operating departments, under terms and conditions established by the Board. 


The Treasury Board, in the new role assigned to it in the fields of financial management, per- 
sonnel management and administrative improvement, conforms closely in most respects to the con- 
cept of the Treasury Board as the central management agency for the Government of Canada, out- 
lined in 1962 in the first Report of the Royal Commission on Government Organization (Glassco 
Commission). 


Department of Veterans Affairs.—This Department, established in 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 80), 
is concerned exclusively with the welfare of veterans and with the dependants of veterans and of 
those who died on active service. The Department provides treatment services (hospital, medical, 
dental and prosthetic), welfare services, education assistance, life insurance, and land settlement 
and home construction assistance. The Veterans’ Bureau assists veterans in the preparation and 
presentation of pension claims. 


The Canadian Pension Commission established by the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207), and 
the War Veterans Allowance Board established by the War Veterans Allowance Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 340) also report to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans Affairs. 


The Department has treatment institutions and facilities in a number of urban centres. It also 
maintains, in large cities across Canada, administrative offices, which are shared with the Canadian 
Pension Commission and the War Veterans Allowance Board, and an office in London, England. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—This Board, established under the authority of the War 
Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 (RSC 1952, c. 340 as amended), is a statutory body responsible to the 
Minister of Veterans Affairs for the administration of the Act and for the administration of Part XI 
of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act relating to certain groups of civilians who per- 
formed meritorious service in either World WarIorII. It consists of three to ten members (three 
to five permanent, up to three temporary, and up to two additional without pay) appointed by the 
Governor in Council. Its functions include the responsibility of ensuring that all 19 District Author- 
ities located in various regions throughout Canada interpret the legislation in a fair, reasonable 
and equitable manner. It is also an appeal body and may consider an appeal of an appellant against 
the decision of a District Authority. 
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Section 3.—Crown Corporations 


The Crown corporation form of public enterprise is not a new type of organization 
in Canada but in recent years, as the work of government has become more complex, 
greater reliance has been placed on it as the appropriate instrument for administering and 
managing many public services in which business enterprise and public accountability 
must be combined. 

The use of the corporate device to harmonize public responsibility in the development 
of economic resources and the provision of public services with the pursuit of commercial 
and industrial objectives has led to the adoption of many different forms and formulas 
of management. The most usual practice has been to set up a corporation under the 
provisions of a special Act of Parliament which defines its purposes and sets forth its powers 
and responsibilities. However, during World War II the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply was authorized to procure the incorporation of companies under the federal Com- 
panies Act, 1934, or under any provincial Companies Act to which he might delegate any 
of the powers conferred on him under the Department of Munitions and Supply Act or 
any Order in Council. Under this legislation about 28 companies were created to serve a 
wide variety of purposes; most of these companies have since been wound up. 


Following the successful experience during the war years in relying on the Companies 
Act for the establishment of Crown companies, similar incorporating powers were granted 
by an amendment to the Research Council Act and have been incorporated in the Atomic 
Energy Control and the Defence Production Acts. 


In 1946 the Government Companies Operation Act was passed to regulate the opera- 
tion of companies formed under the Companies Act. However, it was applicable only to 
a relatively small number of companies and, in order to establish a more uniform system 
of financial and budgetary control and of accounting, auditing and reporting for Crown 
corporations generally, Part VIII of the Financial Administration Act was enacted in 
1951 and brought into operation by proclamation on Oct. 1, 1952. Upon its enactment 
the financial provisions of the Government Companies Operation Act were repealed. 


One of the more interesting features of the later legislation is the attempt that has 
been made to define and classify Crown corporations.* The Act defines a Crown corpora- 
tion as a corporation that is ultimately accountable, through a Minister, to Parliament for 
the conduct of its affairs and establishes three classes of corporation—departmental, 
agency and proprietary. 


Departmental Corporations——A departmental corporation is defined as a Crown 
corporation that is a servant or agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible 
for administrative, supervisory or regulatory services of a governmental nature. Twelve 
departmental corporations are listed in Schedule B to the Act:— 


Agricultural Stabilization Board (formerly Agricultural Prices Support Board) 
Atomic Energy Control Board 

Canadian Maritime Commission 
Director of Soldier Settlement 

The Director, The Veterans’ Land Act 
Dominion Coal Board 

Economic Council of Canada 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 
Municipal Development and Loan Board 
National Gallery of Canada 

National Research Council 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 


* Not all Crown corporations are subject to the provisions of the Financial Administration Act. For example, 
the Canadian Wheat Board, the Bank of Canada and its subsidiary the Industrial Development Bank, because 
of the special nature of their functions, are excluded from operations of the Crown corporations Part of the Act and 
are governed by their own Acts of incorporation as is also the Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board, a joint 
federal-provincial enterprise, and the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. The Canada Council 
was set up under the Canada Council Act (assented to Mar. 28, 1957) as a Crown corporation but has been declared 
not an agency of the Crown and hence is not included in the Schedules to the Financial Administration Act; the 
same situation applies to the Atlantic Development Board set up under the Atlantic Development Board Act (as- 
sented to Dec. 20, 1962), the Science Council of Canada (assented to May 12, 1966), the Company of Young Canadians 
(assented to July 11, 1966) and the National Arts Centre Corporation (assented to July 15, 1966). 
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Agency Corporations.—An agency corporation is defined as a Crown corporation 
that is an agent of Her Majesty in right of Canada and is responsible for the management 
of trading or service operations on a quasi-commercial basis or for the management of 
procurement, construction or disposal activities on behalf of Her Majesty in right of 
Canada. The following agency corporations are listed in Schedule C to the Financial 
Administration Act or have been subsequently added to that Schedule by the Governor 
in Council :— 

Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 

Canadian Arsenals Limited 

Canadian Commercial Corporation 

Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Limited 

Canadian Patents and Development Limited 

Centennial Commission 

Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 

Defence Construction (1951) Limited 

National Battlefields Commission 

National Capital Commission (formerly Federal District Commission) 

National Harbours Board 

Northern Canada Power Commission (formerly Northwest Territories Power 
Commission) 

Park.Steamship Company Limited. 


Two corporations, Canadian Sugar Stabilization Corporation Limited and Com- 
modity Prices Stabilization Corporation Limited, listed in Schedule C when the Financial 
Administration Act was proclaimed, have since discontinued operations and surrendered 
their charters. By an Order in Council of June 15, 1955, the name of the Northwest 
Territories Power Commission (now Northern Canada Power Commission) was deleted 
from Schedule D and added to Schedule C, effective Apr. 1, 1954. Also, the Canadian 
National (West Indies) Steamships Limited and Park Steamship Company Limited are 
both virtually inoperative. 


Proprietary Corporations.—A proprietary corporation is defined as a Crown corpora- 
tion that (1) is responsible for the management of lending or financial operations, or for 
the management of commercial or industrial operations involving the production of or 
dealing in goods and the supplying of services to the public, and (2) is ordinarily required 
to conduct its operations without parliamentary appropriations. The following pro- 
prietary corporations are listed in Schedule D to the Act or have been subsequently added 
_ to that Schedule by the Governor in Council:— 


Air Canada (formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines) 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 

Eldorado Aviation Limited 

Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 

Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Farm Credit Corporation (formerly Canadian Farm Loan Board) 

National Railways, as defined in the Canadian National-—Canadian Pacific Act, 1933 

Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Polymer Corporation Limited — 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited (formerly Cornwall International 
Bridge Company Limited), subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Departmental corporations are governed by the provisions of the Financial Admini- 
stration Act that are applicable to departments generally. Agency and proprietary cor- 
porations, however, are subject to the provisions of the Crown corporations Part of the 
Act although, if there is any inconsistency between the provisions of that Part and those 
of any other Act applicable to a corporation, the Act provides that the latter prevail. 
There is provision in the Part for the control and regulation of such matters as corporation 
budgets and bank accounts, the turning over to the Receiver General of surplus money, 
limited loans for working-capital purposes, the awarding of contracts and the establish- 
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ment of reserves, the keeping and auditing of accounts, and the preparation of financial 
statements and reports and their submission to Parliament through the appropriate 
Minister. 


A further form of control is exercised by Parliament through the power to vote 
financial assistance. This may take different forms. For some corporations, capital may 
be provided by parliamentary grants, loans or advances that may subsequently be con- 
verted into capital stock or bonds; for others it may be by the issue of capital stock to 
be subscribed and paid for by the Government; or by the sale of bonds to either the 
Government or the public. A few corporations have financed all or a portion of their 
requirements from their own resources or earnings. 


Prior to 1952, Crown corporations did not pay corporate income taxes. However, the 
Income Tax Act was later amended so that, in respect of financial years commencing after 
Jan. 1, 1952, proprietary Crown corporations pay taxes on income earned in the same 
manner as any privately owned corporation. One desirable result of this amendment is 
that the financial statements of these Crown companies are now more comparable with 
those of private industry, with which in some instances they are in competition, and thus 
it is easier to assess the relative efficiency of their operations. 


The functions of the various Crown corporations are given briefly in the following 
paragraphs. For a number of them, further details are included in the Chapters dealing 
with the subjects concerned (see Index). 


Agricultural Stabilization Board.—The Board was established in 1958 (SC 1957-58, c. 22) 
to administer the provisions of the Agricultural Stabilization Act. The Board reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Agriculture and routine administrative matters are handled through 
departmental channels. 


Air Canada.—Formerly Trans-Canada Air Lines, the Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament in 1937 to provide a publicly owned air transportation service, with powers to carry 
on its business throughout Canada and outside of Canada. Air Canada now maintains passenger, 
mail and commodity traffic services over nation-wide routes and also services to the United States, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Switzerland, West Germany, Austria, Bermuda, the Bahamas, 
Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad. Air Canada is responsible to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


Atlantic Development Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1962-63, c. 10) received 
Royal Assent on Dec. 20, 1962. The Board is composed of a chairman and four other members 
appointed by Order in Council and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. Its 
functions are to inquire into and report upon measures and projects for fostering the economic growth 
and development of the Atlantic region of Canada and to assess and make recommendations with 
respect to particular projects referred to it by the Minister. 


Atomic Energy Control Board.—By Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 11) proclaimed October 
1946, the regulation and control of atomic energy in Canada was placed under the Atomic Energy 
Really Board. The Board reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and 

esources. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited.—This Crown company was incorporated in February 
1952 under the Atomic Energy Control Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, c. 11) to take over from the National 
Research Council on Apr. 1, 1952 the operation of the Chalk River project. The main activities of 
the company are (a) the development of economic nuclear power, (b) scientific research and de- 
velopment in the atomic energy field, (c) the operation of nuclear reactors and (d) the production 
of radioactive isotopes and associated equipment such as Cobalt-60 beam therapy units for the 
Beets of cancer. The company reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines 
an esources. 


Bank of Canada.—Legislation of 1934 (RSC 1952, c. 13) provided for the establishment of 
a central bank in Canada, the function of which is to regulate credit and currency, to control and 
protect the external value of the Canadian dollar and to stabilize the level of production, trade, 
prices and employment so far as may be possible within the scope of monetary action. The Bank 
acts as the fiscal agent of the Government of Canada, manages the public debt and has the sole 
right to issue notes for circulation in Canada. The Bank is managed by a Board of Directors 
appointed by the Government and composed of a Governor, a Deputy Governor and 12 Directors; 
the Deputy Minister of Finance is also a member of the Board. The Bank reports to Parliament 
aes the Minister of Finance and is governed by its own Act of incorporation. (See footnote, 
p. 142. 
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v The Canada Council.—Established by Order in Council dated Apr. 15, 1957, this corporation, 
composed of a chairman, a vice chairman and 19 other members, a director and an associate director, 
operates under the terms of the Canada Council Act, assented to Mar. 28, 1957. The function of the 
Council is to encourage the arts, humanities and social sciences in Canada. Its work is financed 
mainly by two funds, originally of $50,000,000 each, set up by Parliament when the Council was 
created: the University Capital Grants Fund, now nearly depleted, and the Endowment Fund, of 
which only the income may be used. In addition, the Canadian Parliament, on Apr. 3, 1965, 
approved a special appropriation of $10,000,000 to enable the Council to meet its minimum foreseeable 
requirements during the next few years in the furtherance of the general purposes set out in Sect. 8 
of the Act. Inthe making, managing and disposing of investments under the Act, the Council has 
the advice of an Investment Committee of five, including the chairman and another member of the 
Council. The proceedings of the Council are reported each year to Parliament through the Secre- 
tary of State. (See footnote, p. 142.) 


Canadian Arsenals Limited.—This company was established under the Companies Act 
by Letters Patent dated Sept. 20, 1945 and is subject to the Government Companies Operation 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 133) and certain provisions of the Financial Administration Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 116). The company was set up to take over and operate Crown-owned plants and equipment. 
It manufactures small arms and a wide variety of ammunition and components and has extensive 
facilities for the filling and assembly of artillery, ammunition, mines, bombs, grenades, rockets 
and other specialties up to torpedo warheads. Its Divisions, together with the locations of their 
plants, are as follows: Dominion Arsenal Division (Quebec City and Val Rose, Que.); Small Arms 
Division (Long Branch, Ont.); Filling Division (St. Paul 1’Ermite, Que.). The company reports 
to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


o Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—The CBC functions under the Broadcasting Act, 
1958, which continues the Corporation as a Crown agency charged with the operation of a national 
broadcastmg service. It has the authority to maintain and operate broadcasting stations and 
networks and to originate and secure programs from within and outside Canada. This national 
radio and television service is financed through annual grants from Parliament and revenues from 
commercial operations. 

The Corporation consists of 11 directors appointed by the Governor in Council and chosen 
to give representation to the principal geographical divisions of the country. The Secretary of 
State acts as spokesman for the Corporation in the Cabinet and the House of Commons. The 
President and Vice President are full-time executives appointed for a period of seven years; the 
other nine Directors are appointed for periods of three years and may serve two consecutive terms. 
The President is the chief executive of the Corporation and, with the Vice President, is responsible 

- for the conduct of the affairs of the Corporation. As the chief executive, the President receives, 
interprets and applies the policies and directives of the Directors of the Corporation and establishes 
administrative and operating policies to control the activities of all operating units—English Net- 
works, French Networks, Regional Broadcasting and the International Service—and of corporate 
staff departments— Programming, Planning, Engineering and Finance. 


In practice, attention of the President is directed primarily to the broad fields of corporate 
policy, long-range planning and financing. He reports on activities to the Directors of the Corpora- 
tion and the conduct of relations with Parliament, the Board of Broadcast Governors and the public. 
The Vice President assists the President in his role of chief executive by assuming primary respon- 
sibility for the current operations of the Corporation. 

The Corporation’s Head Office is situated in Ottawa. Headquarters for English Networks 
is located in Toronto and for French Networks in Montreal and Regional Headquarters are situated 
in St. John’s for Newfoundland, Halifax for the Maritime Provinces, Winnipeg for the Prairie 
Provinces, and Vancouver for British Columbia. Headquarters for the Northern and Armed 
Forces Services is in Ottawa and that for the International Service is in Montreal. 


Canadian Commercia! Corporation.—This Corporation was established on May 1, 1946 
by the Canadian Commercial Corporation Act (RSC 1952, c. 35). Its principal purpose is to assist 
in the development of trade between Canada and other nations by acting on behalf of the Canadian 
Government as the contracting agency when other countries wish to purchase defence or other 
supplies and services from Canada on a government-to-government basis. The Corporation may 
enter into transactions under the provisions of the Act for any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 

The Corporation is operated by the Department of Defence Production with staff provided by 
the Department and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Defence Production. 


V Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—This Corporation was established 
by Act of Parliament (SC 1962-63, c. 12) to plan, organize, hold and administer the Canadian 
Universal and International Exhibition, Montreal 1967, to be held on the occasion of the Centenary 
of Canadian Confederation. The Exhibition is one of the First Category, and Canada is the first 
country in the Americas to hold such an exhibition under a franchise of the International Bureau 
of Exhibitions. 

The Exhibition, known as EXPO 67, will be held in Montreal Apr. 28 to Oct. 27, 1967, on a 
site prepared by the City in three main areas grouped around historic St. Helen’s Island in the 
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middle of the St Lawrence River. The theme, ‘‘Man and His World’’, is purported to demon- 
strate how, through the ages, man has met the challenge of his environment. 

The Corporation is headed by a commissioner general and president; a deputy commissioner 
general and vice president; and a general manager. It reports to Parliament through the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. The present address of the Corporation is Place Ville-Marie, Montreal; 
the telephone number is EX Position 1967; and the cable address is Montexpo. 


Canadian Government Participation, 1967 Exhibition.—This temporary government 
organization was set up officially on Oct. 24, 1963, following some months of study and preparatory 
work. It is not a Crown company but is nevertheless independent of Federal Government depart- 
ments. The Commissioner General has the status of a Deputy Head and reports directly to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. He is entrusted with the planning, construction and operation 
of buildings and exhibits that will depict Canada, Canadians and Canadian achievements for 
better comprehension by visitors from all parts of the world to the International Exhibition, EXPO 
67, to be held in Montreal Apr. 28 to Oct. 27, 1967. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—This Commission was created in 1947 by the Canadian 
Maritime Commission Act (RSC 1952, c. 38). It considers and recommends policies and measures 
necessary for the operation, maintenance, manning and development of a merchant marine and a 
shipbuilding and ship-repairing industry. The Commission administers the Canadian Vessel 
Construction Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 43) and the steamship subsidies voted by Parliament. 
Other functions include consultation with the Department of National Revenue in the administra- 
tion of the laws relating to the coasting trade of Canada and the co-ordination of the overseas 
movement of men and material for the Department of National Defence. It has responsibility in 
international matters relating to merchant shipping, such as NATO, IMCO and other international 
bodies. The Chairman has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Commission reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National Railway Company was incorporated 
(SC 1919, c. 13) to operate and manage a national system of railways, including the Canadian North- 
ern Railway System, the Canadian Government Railways and all lines entrusted to it by Order 
in Council. In 1923 the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada was amalgamated with the 
Canadian National Railway Company and since 1923 a number of railway lines acquired by the 
Government have been entrusted to the Company for operation and management, including the 
Newfoundland Railway and steamship services in 1949, the Temiscouata Railway in 1950, and the 
Hudson Bay Railway and the Northwest Communication System in 1958. The Canadian National 
Railways Act, 1919 was repealed in 1955 and the Canadian National Railways Act (SC 1955, c. 29) 
substituted therefor. 

The Canadian National Railway Company is controlled by a chairman and board of directors 
appointed by the Governor in Council, who report to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—This Crown company was created 
on Dec. 10, 1949 by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 42) to acquire for public operation external 
telecommunication assets in Canada, in keeping with the Commonwealth Telegraph Agreement 
signed May 11, 1948. This Agreement was designed to bring about the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the radio and cable communication systems of the Commonwealth. The Corporation is 
responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. 


Canadian Patents and Development Limited. 
is a Crown corporation set up in 1947, pursuant to authority granted in an amendment to the Research 
Council Act passed in 1946. The primary purpose of the company, which is a subsidiary of the 
National Research Council, is to make available to industry, through licensing arrangements, 
commercial inventions originating in the NRC laboratories. The company also handles inventions 
referred to it from the research establishments of Federal Government departments and agencies, 
Canadian universities, and provincial research councils. Any profits that the company may derive 
from licensing arrangements are used for further research and development. The company’s 
Board of Directors is composed of representatives of the National Research Council of Canada, 
government departments and agencies, industry and the universities. The company reports to 
Parliament through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Canadian Wheat Board.—The Board was incorporated in 1935 under the Canadian Wheat 
Board Act to market, in an orderly manner, in the interprovincial and export trade, grain grown in 
Canada. Its powers include authority to buy, take delivery of, store, transfer, sell, ship or other- 
wise dispose of grain. Except as directed by the Governor in Council, the Board was not originally 
authorized to buy grain other than wheat but, since Aug. 1, 1949, it may also buy oats and barley 
if authorized to do so by Regulation approved by the Governor in Council. Only grain produced 
in the designated area, which includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and parts of British 
Columbia and Ontario, is purchased by the Board, which controls the delivery of grain into 
elevators and railway cars in that area as well as the interprovincial movement and export of wheat, 
oats and barley generally. The Board is governed by its own Act of incorporation (see footnote, 
p. 142). It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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Centennial Commission.—The Centennial Commission is a Crown corporation established 
by Parliament (SC 1960-61, c. 60 as amended) and responsible for the co-ordination and admini- 
stration of projects relating to the Centennial of Confederation in Canada. It consists of a commis- 
sioner, an associate commissioner and not more than 12 directors, each of whom is appointed by 
Governor in Council. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Secretary 
of State. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation.—This Corporation was incorporated by Act 
of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 46) in December 1945 to administer the National Housing Acts. 
Under the National Housing Act, 1954 (SC 1953-54, c. 23, as amended), the Corporation insures 
mortgage loans made by approved lenders and makes direct loans for new home-ownership, rental 
housing and existing housing in urban renewal areas; guarantees home improvement loans made 
by banks; undertakes subsidized rental housing projects and land assembly developments under 
federal-provincial arrangements; offers loans and subsidies for publie housing projects; makes loans 
for land assembly projects to be used for public housing; makes loans to limited-dividend and 
non-profit housing companies for low-rental housing projects; makes loans for university housing 
projects and to provinces and municipalities for sewage treatment projects designed to eliminate 
water and soil pollution; makes contributions and loans to provinces and municipalities for urban 
renewal operations; conducts housing research; encourages urban planning and owns and manages 
rental housing units including those built for war workers and veterans. The Corporation arranges 
for and supervises construction of housing projects on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
and other government departments and agencies. The Corporation is responsible to Parliament 
through the Minister of Labour. 


Company of Young Canadians.—The Act establishing this corporation (SC 1966, c. 36) was 
assented to on July 11, 1966. The corporation consists of a Council of the Company and persons who 
are volunteer-members. The Council has 15 members, 10 of whom are elected by the volunteer- 
members and five of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council. Term of office for both 
elected and appointed members is three years. The Act provides for the establishment of an 
Interim Council of not more than 20 members to hold office until the members of the Council are 
elected or appointed. The objects of the Company are to support, encourage and develop programs 
for social, economic and community development in Canada or abroad through voluntary service. 
The corporation reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation.—This Corporation is established under the Surplus 
Crown Assets Act (RSC 1952, c. 260) and is subject to the Financial Administration Act (RSC 
1952, c. 116). In June 1944, War Assets Corporation was established by statute to replace War 
Assets Corporation Limited which had been incorporated in 1943. In 1949 the name of War Assets 
Corporation was changed to Crown Assets Disposal Corporation. The Corporation’s function is 
a ites of surplus Crown assets. It is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Defence 

roduction. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited.— Defence Construction Limited began its operations 
in November 1950 as a Crown agency responsible for awarding and supervising defence construction 
projects. On July 12, 1951, under authority of the Defence Production Act, the present company 
_ was established under the name of Defence Construction (1951) Limited and took over the respon- 
sibilities of the former agency. From inception until Apr. 1, 1951 the company reported to the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, from which date it reported to the Minister of Defence Produc- 
tion until the Minister of Industry was given the powers of the Minister of Defence Production 
on July 22, 1968. On Apr. 22, 1965, the control and supervision of the company was transferred 
to the Minister of National Defence. 


The company’s prime responsibility is the construction of defence projects, including the 
calling and review of all tenders and subsequent contract awards, the supervision of actual construc- 
tion work in the field, and the administration of all projects from the Ottawa Head Office. More 
specifically, however, the company’s operations cover five distinct spheres: defence projects in 
Canada for the Department of National Defence; all defence projects in Europe for the Department 
of National Defence under the North Atlantic Treaty Organization agreement; maintenance and 
repair contracts at Department of National Defence sites throughout Canada; defence construction 
for the U.S. Government in Canada; and advice and assistance in construction aspects of certain 
projects such as the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition. 


Director of Soldier Settlement and Director of the Veterans’ Land Act.—The Director of 
Soldier Settlement (under the Act of 1919) is also the Director of the Veterans’ Land Act, and in 
each capacity is legally a corporation sole. For administrative purposes, however, the programs 
carried on under both Acts constitute integral parts of the services provided by the Department 
of Veterans Affairs. 


Dominion Coal Board.—The Board, established as a department in 1947 by the Dominion 
Coal Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86), has the responsibility of studying and recommending to the 
Government policies concerning the production, import, distribution and use of coal. The Chair- 
man has the status of a Deputy Minister and the Board reports to Parliament through the Minister 
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of Energy, Mines and Resources. The Board administers transportation and other subventions 
relating to coal and also administers loans authorized under the Coal Production Assistance Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 178, as amended). 


Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board.—The Board was appointed in 1947 under the 
Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest Conservation Act which authorized an agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the Province of Alberta relating to the protection and conservation of 
the forests of that portion of the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains which gives rise to the major 
tributaries of the Saskatchewan River. Its function is to determine the policy necessary to obtain 
the greatest possible flow of water in the Saskatchewan River system. The planning of programs of 
forest use and conservation is a joint duty of the Board and the provincial Forest Service; the 
administration of the conservation area is a function of the province. In April 1962, a Technical Co- 
ordinating Committee for Watershed Research was established to undertake study of the related 
needs defined by the Board. The Committee’s programs, undertaken by seven co-operating 
agencies of the Federal and Alberta Governments, are co-ordinated by an officer of the federal 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development. 


Funds for capital expenditures during the first seven years of the agreement were provided by . 
the Federal Government with maintenance expenditures being paid by the Province of Alberta. 
In 1955 the province undertook the responsibility of financing both capital improvements and main- 
tenance work. Currently, one member of the three-man Board is appointed by the Federal 
Government and the province has the right to appoint two members. The choice of one of the 
three members as Board chairman is vested in the province. The Board reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Forestry and Rural Development. (See footnote, p. 142.) 


Economic Council of Canada.—This corporation, established under legislation passed on 
Aug. 2, 1963 (SC 1963, c. 11), consists of a full-time chairman and two full-time directors appointed 
for a term not to exceed seven years and not more than 25 additional members to serve part-time 
and without remuneration. The Council is to be as representative as possible of labour, agriculture 
and primary industries, secondary industry and commerce, and the general public. Its functions 
are to advise and recommend measures that will achieve in Canada the highest possible levels of 
employment and efficient production so that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of 
economic growth and that all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to carry on the duties 
of the former National Productivity Council which were to promote and expedite continuing im- 
provement in productive efficiency in the various aspects of Canadian economic activity; and to 
publish an annual review of medium- and long-term economic prospects and problems. The Council 
reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


Eldorado Aviation Limited.—This company was incorporated Apr. 23, 1953 to carry air 
traffic, both passenger and freight, for Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited and its wholly 
owned subsidiary, Northern Transportation Company Limited. It reports to Parliament through | 
the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited.—Set up in 1944 under the name of Eldorado Mining 
and Refining (1944) Limited (the date was omitted from the name in June 1952), the company’s 
business is the mining and refining of uranium and the production of nuclear fuels in Canada. The 
company has also entered into contracts for the purchase of uranium concentrates from private pro- 
ducers in Canada. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation commenced operations in 1945 
under the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) and is administered 
by a Board of Directors (including the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Deputy 
Minister of Finance) with the advice of an Advisory Council. Its function is to insure Canadian 
exporters against non-payment by foreign buyers arising out of credit and political risks involved 
in foreign trade. The Corporation is also authorized to provide financing in respect of an export 
transaction involving extended credit terms. It reports to Parliament through the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—This Corporation was established on Oct. 5, 1959 (SC 1959, 
c. 48) for the purpose of providing for the extension of long-term mortgage credit to farmers. The 
Corporation also administers the Farm Machinery Syndicate Credit Act and is responsible to 
Parliament through the Minister of Agriculture. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Board was set up in July 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 120) to 
recommend to the Government price support measures when severe price declines occur. The 
Board functions under the direction of the Minister of Fisheries and consists of a chairman, who 
is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and five members chosen from private and co- 
operative firms in the industry. The Board has authority to buy fishery products and to sell or 
otherwise dispose of them or to pay producers the difference between a price prescribed by the 
Board and the average price the product actually commands. 


Industrial Development Bank.—The Bank, a subsidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incor- 
porated in 1944 to provide loans to industrial enterprises where financing is not available through 
recognized lending organizations. (See footnote, p. 142.) 
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Medical Research Council.—Established in November 1960, this Council operates as a virtu- 
ally autonomous unit within the administrative framework of the National Research Council. 
It is composed of a chairman, a secretary and 15 members who serve for a three-year term, re- 
newable once. The primary aim of the Council is the development of medical research and the 
support of medical research workers in the university centres of Canada. It reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Chairman of the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Municipal Development and Loan Board.—The Act establishing this Board (SC 1963, c. 
13) received Royal Assent on Aug. 2, 1963. The Board comprises a chairman and four other mem- 
bers, all senior officials of government, appointed by the Governor in Council, and reports to Parlia- 
ment through the Minister of Finance. The Board was set up to make loans, up to a total amount 
of $400,000,000, to municipalities to assist in the construction of additional municipal capital projects, 
thereby providing increased employment during the period 1963-66. By Mar. 31, 1966, the last 
date on which a loan could be approved, almost the entire fund had been committed, although 
actual loan payments continued to be made subsequent to that date as projects were completed. 


National Arts Centre Corporation.—The Act establishing this Corporation (SC 1966, c. 48) 
was assented to July 15, 1966. The Corporation consists of a Board of Trustees composed of a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, the Mayors of Ottawa and Hull, the Director of the Canada Council, 
the President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Government Film Commissioner 
and nine other members appointed by the Governor in Council for terms not exceeding three years, 
except for the first appointees whose terms range from two to four years. The objects of the Cor- 
poration are to operate and maintain the National Arts Centre, to develop the performing arts in 
the National Capital Region and to assist the Canada Council in the development of the performing 
arts elsewhere in Canada. The Corporation reports to Parliament through the Secretary of State. 


National Battlefields Commission.—This Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1908 to preserve the Historic Battlefields at Quebec City. The Commission is composed 
of nine members, seven appointed by the Federal Government and one each by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. The Commission is supported by annual appropriations of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


National Capital Commission.—T his Commission is a Crown agency created by the National 
Capital Act (SC 1958, c. 37), proclaimed Feb. 6, 1959. It is the lineal descendant of the Federal 
District Commission. The Commission is served by a full-time paid chairman and comprises 
a total of 20 members representative of the ten provinces of Canada. Its work force fluctuates 
between 600 and 850, depending on the season. 


Co-ordination and development of public lands in the National Capital Region are undertaken 
by direct planning and construction by the Commission’s staff; by co-operation with municipali- 
ties; by provision of planning aid or financial assistance in municipal projects; and by advising 
the ‘Department of Public Works on the siting and appearance of all Federal Government buildings 
in the 1,800-sq. mile National Capital Region. The Commission reports to Parliament through 
the Minister of Public Works. 


National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of Canada are associated 
with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. The Marquis of Lorne, then 
Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding of the Academy. One of the 
three tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment of a National Gallery at the seat 
of government. By Act of Parliament in 1913, re-enacted in 1951, the National Gallery was placed 
under the management of a Board of Trustees appointed by the Governor General in Council and 
now operates under the National Gallery Act (RSC 1952, c. 186). It is responsible to Parliament 
through the Secretary of State. 


The first charge of the National Gallery is the development, care and display of the national 
art collections. Its services to the public include a large reference library on the history of art and 
related subjects; an Exhibition Extension Branch through which travelling exhibitions, lectures 
and the showing of art films, and guided tours of the Gallery at Ottawa are conducted; the produc- 
tion of art publications and reproductions; and a National Conservation Research Laboratory. 


National Harbours Board.—The Board was established by Act of Parliament in 1936. It is 
responsible for the administration of port facilities at the harbours of St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres and Montreal, Que.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
and Churchill, Man.; the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges at Montreal, Que.; and the 
grain elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne, Ont. The Board reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


Y National Research Council of Canada.—This is an agency of the Canadian Government 


established in 1916 to promote scientific and industrial research. The Council operates science 
and engineering laboratories in Ottawa, Halifax and Saskatoon; gives direct financial support to 
research carried out in Canadian university and industrial laboratories; sponsors Associate Com- 
mittees co-ordinating research on specific problems of national interest; and develops and main- 
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tains the nation’s primary physical standards. Other activities include the provision of free 
technical information to manufacturing concerns; the publication of research journals; and repre- 
sentation of Canada in International Scientific Unions. Patentable inventions developed in the 
Council’s laboratories are made available for manufacture through a subsidiary company, Canadian 
Patents and Development Limited (see p. 146). The National Research Council consists of a 
president, three vice presidents, and 17 members representing Canadian universities, industry and 
labour. The Council is incorporated under the Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as 
amended), and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Industry in his capacity as Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. 


Northern Canada Power Commission.—The Commission was established by Act of Parlia- 
ment in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 196) to provide power to points in the Northwest Territories where a 
need developed and where power could be supplied on a self-sustaining basis; the Act was amended 
in 1950 to give the Commission authority to provide similar services in the Yukon Territory. The 
name of the Commission (formerly the Northwest Territories Power Commission) was changed 
in 1956. It is composed of a chairman and two members appointed by the Governor in Council and 
reports to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Commission operates three hydro-electric plants in the Northwest Territories (two on the 
Snare River near Yellowknife and one on the Taltson River near Fort Smith) and two hydro plants 
in the Yukon Territory (one on the Yukon River at Whitehorse and the other on the Mayo River 
near Mayo). Diesel-electric plants are operated at Fort Smith, Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution 
and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and at Field, B.C.; diesel-electric power and central heating plants at 
Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and Moose Factory, Ont.; and water supply and sewerage 
systems at Inuvik and Moose Factory. The Commission also operates in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, on behalf of the Department, diesel-electric plants at Fort McPherson and Aklavik, heating 
plants at Fort McPherson, Fort Simpson and Frobisher Bay, and domestic water supply and 
sewerage systems at Fort McPherson, Fort Simpson and Frobisher Bay. 


Northern Transportation Company Limited.—This Company was incorporated in 1947 
under the title of Northern Transportation Company (1947) Limited, the date being omitted from 
the name in 1952. Previously a Company chartered under an Alberta statute, it has been a wholly 
owned subsidiary of Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited since that Crown company was estab- 
lished and carries out the business of a common carrier in the Mackenzie River watershed and 
western Arctic. The Company is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Indian Affairs 
and Northern Development. 


Polymer Corporation Limited.—T his Corporation was incorporated in 1942 by Letters Patent 
and is subject to the Government Companies Operation Act (RSC 1952, c.133) and the Financial 
Administration Act (RSC 1952, c. 116). Its head office and plant are located at Sarnia, Ont., where 
it produces synthetic rubbers, latices, resins and related products. Subsidiary operations for the 
production of butyl and specialty rubbers are located in Belgium and France, respectively, and an 
international marketing subsidiary is located in Switzerland. The Company reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Defence Production. 


Science Council of Canada.—The Act establishing the Science Council of Canada (SC 1966, 
c. 19) received assent on May 12, 1966. The Council is to consist of not more than 25 members 
each having a specialized interest in science or technology and four associate members chosen 
from among officers or employees of the Federal Government. Members hold office for not more 
than three years and associate members hold office during pleasure. All are appointed by the 
Governor in Council. The duties of the Science Council are to assess in a comprehensive manner 
Canada’s scientific and technological resources, requirements and potentialities and to make 
recommendations thereon. The Council reports to Parliament through the Prime Minister. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority.—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority was established 
by Act of Parliament in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242) and came into force by proclamation on July 1 
1954. The Authority was incorporated for the purposes of constructing, maintaining and operating 
all such works as may be necessary to provide and maintain, either wholly in Canada or in con- 
junction with works undertaken by an appropriate authority in the United States, a deep waterway 
between the Port of Montreal and Lake Erie. The Crown corporation, Seaway International 
Bridge Corporation Limited, is subsidiary to the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. The Authority 
is composed of a president, a vice president and a member, and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Transport. 


Unemployment Insurance Commission.—The Commission was appointed on Sept. 24, 1940 
under the provisions of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940 (RSC 1952, c. 273). It is composed 
of three commissioners appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom one is designated chief 
commissioner. One commissioner, other than the chief commissioner, is appointed after con- 
sultation with organizations representative of workers and the other after consultation with organ- 
izations representative of employers. The Chief Commissioner is appointed to hold office for a 
period of ten years and each of the other Commissioners to hold office for a period not exceeding 
ten years. The Commission is responsible to Parliament through the Minister of Labour. 
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Section 4.—Acts Administered by Federal Departments* 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 


Government of Canada 


Notre.—Copies of individual Acts of Parliament may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at prices 
of from 10 cents to $1.50 per copy, according to number of pages. Where duplications of certain Acts appear in the list, 
parts of these Acts are administered by the Departments given. 


Department, Department, 
Year and Chapter Name of Act Year and Chapter 
of Statute of Statute 
Agriculture— Energy, Mines and 

1952 4 |Agricultural Products Board Resources— 
5 |Agricultural Products Co-operative concluded 
Marketing RSC 1952 86 
6 {Agricultural Products Marketing 
9 |Animal Contagious Diseases 102 
22, 305 |Canada Dairy Products 173 
25, 308 |Canada Grain 1952-53 21 
7 |Cheese and Cheese Factory Im- 
provement 1955 47 
52, 313 |Cold Storage 1956 10 
66 | Department of Agriculture 
= 81 | Destructive Insect and Pest 1957-58 25 
101 |Experimental Farm Stations 
126 |Fruit, Vegetables and Honey 1959 46 
141 |Hay and Straw Inspection 
155 |Inspection and Sale 
167 |Live Stock and Live Stock Prod-|External Affairs— 
ucts 1911 28 
168 |Live Stock Pedigree 
172 |Maple Products Industry 
177 |Meat and Canned Foods 
180 |Milk Test 
209 |Pest Control Products 1948 71 
213 |Prairie Farm Assistance 
214 |Prairie Farm Rehabilitation 
(amended 1955, c. 39) 
294 |Wheat Co-operative Marketing 1952 50 
1955 27 |Canada Agricultural Products 
Standards RSC 1952 68 
36 |Meat Inspection 122 
1957 27 |Fertilizers 
1957-58 22 |Agricultural Stabilization 142 
1959 35 |Seeds 
42 |Crop Insurance 218 
43 |Farm Credit (amended 1960-61, 
c. 36, 1962-63, c. 7 and 1964, c. 12) 219 
44 |Humane Slaughter of Food Ani- 
mals 
1960 14 |Feeds 275 
1964-65 29 |Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit 1953-54 54 
1966 34 |Canadian Dairy Commission 
1964-65 19 
Auditor General— 22 
RSC 1952 116 |Financial Administration 
Finance— 
Defence 
Production— 
RSC 1952 35 |Canadian Commercial Corporation 
62 |Defence Production RSC 1952 12 
260 |Surplus Crown Assets F 
19 
Energy, Mines and 44 
Resources— 82 
RSC 1952 11 |Atomic Energy Control 
26 |Canada Lands Surveys (excep 110 
Part ITI) 116 
34 |Canadian Coal Equality 131 
73 |Resources and Technical Surveys 151, 326 


* Compiled from information supplied by the respective Departments. 


Name of Act 


Dominion Coal Board 


95 |Emergency Gold Mining Assistance 


Explosives 

Coal Production Assistance 

Canada Water Conservation Assis- 
tance 

International River Improvements 

Northern Ontario Pipe Line Crown 
Corporation 

Atlantic Provinces Power Develop- 


ment 
National Energy Board 


Respecting the International 
Boundary Waters Treaty and 
the existence of the International 
Joint Commission (amended 
1914, c. 5, and 1922, c. 43) 

Carrying into effect the Treaties 
of Peace between Canada and 
Italy, Romania, Hungary and 
Finland 

Carrying into effect the Treaty of 
Peace between Canada and Japan 

Department of External Affairs 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations 

High Commissioner in the United 
Kingdom 

Privileges and Immunities 
(NATO) 

Privileges and Immunities (Inter- 
national Organizations) (amend- 
ed 1965, c. 47) 

United Nations 

Diplomatic Immunities (Common- 
wealth Countries) 

Roosevelt-Campobello 
tional Park Commission 

Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones 


Interna- 


Appropriation (Annual) : 
Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 


an 

Bank of Canada 

Bills of Exchange 

Bretton Woods Agreements 

Canadian Wheat Board 

Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation 

Farm Improvement Loans 

Financial Administration 

Gold Export 

Industrial Development Bank 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 
Finance—concluded 
RSC 1952 156 

182 

183 

204 

221 

232 

245 

261, 336 
278 

296 

315 
1952-53 47 
1953-54 28 
1955 12 
31 

46 

1956 1 
2 

29 
1957-58 26 
1959 32 
1960 1 
32 

1960-61 5 
58 

1963 13 
1964-65 24 

Fisheries— 

RSCia L927 72 
RSC 1952 61 
69 

119 

120 

121 

707 

194 

244 

293 
1952-53 15 
44 

1953-54 18 
1955 34 
1957 11 
31 

1966 18 

Forestry and Rural 
Development— 
1947 59 
1952 175 
1960 41 
1961 30 
1966 41 


Name of Act 


Interest 

Municipal Grants 

Municipal Improvements Assist- 
ance 

Pawnbrokers 

Provincial Subsidies 

Quebec Savings Banks 

Satisfied Securities 

Tariff Board 

Veterans Business and Professional 
Loans 

Winding-up 

Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund 

Public Service Superannuation 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances 

Canadian National Railways 
Refunding 

Fisheries Improvement Loans 

Prairie Grain Producers Interim 
Financing 

Temporary Wheat Reserves 

Federal-Provincial Tax Sharing 
Arrangements 

Beechwood Power Project 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Indian Affairs 
and Northern 
Development— 


1908 57, 58 
1927 87 


1932 
1952 


31 
1952-53 39 
53 
1953-54 4 


Public Serviee Pension A djustment|Industry— 


Prairie Grain Loans 

International Development 
Association 

Small Businesses Loans 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments 


Municipal Development and Loan|| RSC 


Canada Student Loans 


Fish Inspection 

Deep Sea Fisheries 

Department of Fisheries 

Fisheries 

Fisheries Prices Support 

Fisheries Research Board 

Meat and Canned Foods 

Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
(Convention) 

Salt Fish Board 

Whaling Convention 

Coastal Fisheries Protection 

North Pacific Fisheries Conven- 
tion 


Pacific Salmon Fisheries Conven- 
tion 

Pacific Fur Seals Convention 

Fisheries Development 


Eastern Rocky Mountain Forest 
Conservation 

Maritime Marshland Rehabil- 
itation 

Forestry Development and Re- 


Fund for Rural Economic Devel- 
opment 


1960-61 24 
1963 3 
1965 12 


Insurance— 


Justice— 
1940 


RSC 


1952 


1952-53 


1952 il 


259, 


1952-53 30 
1953-54 51 
1960 44 
1960-61 35 


Name of Act 


National Battlefields at Quebec 

Seed Grain 

Seed Grain Sureties 

Waterton-—Glacier 
Peace Park 

Canada Lands Surveys (Part III) 

Game Export 

Indian 

Land Titles 

Migratory Birds Convention 

National Parks 

National Wildlife Week 

Northern Canada Power Commis- 


sion 
Public Lands Grants 
Territorial Lands 
Yukon Placer Mining 
Yukon Quartz Mining 
Northwest Territories 
Historic Sites and Monuments 
Yukon 
Department of Northern Affairs 
and National Resources 


International 


National Design Council 
Department of Industry 
Area Development Incentives 


Canadian and British Insurance 
Companies 

Civil Service Insurance 

Department of Insurance 

Excise Tax (Part I) 

Foreign Insurance Companies 

Loan Companies 

Small Loans 

Trust Companies 

Winding-up (Part IIT) 

Co-operative Credit Associations 


Treachery 

Admiralty 

Canada Prize 
Department of Justice 
Exchequer Court 
Expropriation 

Financial Administration 
Fugitive Offenders 
Identification of Criminals 
Inquiries 

Interpretation 

Judges 

Juvenile Delinquents 
Lord’s Day 

Official Secrets 

Petition of Right 
Railway 

Supreme Court 

Yukon Administration of Justice 
Canada Evidence 
Extradition 

Crown Liability 
Criminal Code 

Canadian Bill of Rights 
Narcotic Control 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Labour— 
RSC 1927 
RSC 1952 72 


134, 


1952-53 19 

1955 50 

1956 38 

1957-58 24 

1963 17 

1964-65 38 

Manpower and 
Immigration— 

RSC 1952 146 
236 


325 
1955 50 


1960-61 6 
26 
1966 27 


National Defence— 


RSC 1952 184 

283 

284 

1959 21 
National Health 
and Welfare— 

RSC 1952 17 

29 

74 

109 

165 

199 

200 

220 

229 

231 

1952-53 38 

1953-54 55 

1956 26 

1957 28 

1958 30 

1960-61 35 

59 

1964-65 23 

51 

54 

1966 42 

45 


Name of Act 


Conciliation and Labour RSC 
Department of Labour 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 


Government Annuities 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


National Library— 


1952 330 | National Library 


National Revenue— 


Government Employees Compen-|| Tazation— 
sation 1940 32 
Industrial Relations and Disputes 1940-41 15 
woe i oat . 
erchant Seamen Compensation 943-44 1] 
White Phosphorous Matches 1944-45 38 Excess Profits Tax 
Canada Fair Employment Prac- 1945 19 
tices 1946 47 
Unemployment Insurance 1947 32 
Female Employees Equal Pay 1943-44 21 
Annual Vacations 1950 27||Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
Maritime Transportation Unions 1951 5 (Income Tax) 
Trustees 1956 35 
Canada Labour (Standards) Code 1944-45 31\|Canada-U.S. Tax Convention 
1950 27/| (Succession Duties) 
1946 39 |Canada-U.K. Succession Duty 
Agreement 
1948 34 |Canada-N.Z. Income Tax Agree- 
Immigration Aid Societies ment 
Reinstatement in Civil Employ- 1950-51 a Canada-France Income Tax Con- 
ment 1952 18 vention 
Immigration 1950-51 41 |Canada-France Succession Duty 
Unemployment Insurance (Sect. 2, Convention 
Part II) 42 |Canada-Sweden Income Tax 
Technical and Vocational Training' Agreement 
Assistance RSC 1952 89 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Dis- 
abled Persons 
Training Allowance 


National Defence RSC 

Visiting Forces (British Common- 
wealth 

Visiting Forces (North Atlantic 
Treaty) 

Canadian Forces Superannuation 


Blind Persons 

Canada Shipping (Part V, Sick 
Mariners and Marine Hospitals) 

Department of National Health 
and Welfare 

Family Allowances 

Leprosy 

Old Age Assistance 

Old Age Security 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine 

Public Works Health 

Quarantine 

Food and Drugs 

Disabled Persons 

Unemployment Assistance 

Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services 

Excise Tax, Sect. 47 

Narcotie Control 

Fitness and Amateur Sport 

Youth Allowances 

Canada Pension Plan 

Established Programs (Interim 
Arrangements) 

Health Resources Fund 

Canada Assistance Plan 


317;|Dominion Succession Duty 
1956-57 22 


es 29 
96 29 
1962-63 5 Estate Tax 
1964 8 
1952 148 
1952-53 40 
1953-54 57 
1955 54 
55 
1956 39 
1957 29 
es He Income Tax 
1959 45 
1960 43 
1960-61 17 
49 
1962 8 
1963 21 
1964 13 
1955 10 |}Canada - Ireland Income Tax 
Agreement 
11 |Canada - Ireland Succession Duties 
Agreement 
1956 5 |Canada- Denmark Income Tax 
Agreement 
33 |Canada- Germany Income Tax 
Agreement 
1956-57 17 |Canada - South Africa Death 
Duties Agreement 
18 |Canada - South Africa Income Tax 
Agreement 
1957 16 |Canada-Netherlands Income Tax 
Agreement (amended 1960, c. 18) 
1957-58 27 |Canada- Australia Income Tax 
Convention 
1959 20 |Canada - Finland Income Tax 


Agreement 
1960-61 19 |Canada - United States of America 
Estate Tax Convention 
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List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—continued 


Department, 


Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


National Revenue— 


continued 
Tazation— 
concluded 
1965 


1966 


Customs and 


E 
RSC 


Administered in 


zrcise— 


1952 


Part— 


RSC 


1925 
1952 


1952-53 
1953-54 
1955 


1957 


209 
212 
215 
220 
231 
233 
248 
271 
292 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 


Name of Act 


National Revenue— 
concluded 
Administered in 
Part—concluded 


Canada - Japan Income Tax 1960-61 35 

Convention 1965 51 
cared Unieg Kingdom Income 

ax Agreement 
Publie Utilities Income Tax Trans ee eon 
er 
Public Archiyes— 

Customs RSC 1952 163 
Customs Tariff (amended by 316) 222 
Poe 4 ay Revenue 

xcise (amended by 319 <= 
Excise Tax (amended by 320) Bent el 91 

114 

United States Treaty (smuggling) 135 
Aeronautics (amended by 302) 138 
Animal Contagious Diseases 161 
Atomic Energy Control 163 
Canada Dairy Products (amended 187 

by 305) 
Canada Shipping 193 
Canada Temperance 
Canadian Wheat Board 216 
Copyright 228 
Destructive Insect and Pest 234 
Explosives 269 
Export 324 
Feeding Stuffs 

erries 
Fertilizers 1959 53 
Fish Inspection 
Fisheries Registrar General 
Fruit, Vegetables and Honey of Canada— 
Game Export 1947 24 
Gold Export 
Government Harbours and Piers |} RSC 1952 14 
Immigration (amended by 325) 18 
Importation of Intoxicating 53 

Liquors 55 
Inspection and Sale 111 
Live Stock and Live Stock Prod- 150 

ucts 203 
Live Stock Pedigree 208 
Live Stock Shipping 265 
Maple Products Industry 296 
Meat and Canned Foods 314 
National Harbours Board 1952-53 49 


Navigable Waters Protection 
Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery Pearle of State— 
(Convention) RSCe 1952 


Pest Control Products 33 
Post Office 

Precious Metals Marking 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine Ww 
Quarantine 

Radio 270 
Seeds 1966 25 
Transport 


Weights and Measures 


295 |White Phosphorous Matches Canada— 

15 |Coastal Fisheries Protection RSC 1952 217 
38 |Food and Drugs 241 
27 |Export and Import Permits 

51 |Criminal Code 1958 38 
27 |Canada Agricultural Products 1959 34 

Standards 

36 |Meat Inspection 5 
31 |Pacific Fur Seals Convention 1960-61 53 


Solicitor General of 


Name of Act 


Narcotic Control 
Canada Pension Plan 


Post Office 


Laurier House 
Public Archives 


Dry Docks Subsidies 

Ferries 

Government Harbours and Piers 
(Sect. 5) 

Government Works Tolls 

Kingsmere Park (in part) 

Laurier House 

National Harbours Board (Sect. 
38, in part) 

Navigable Waters Protection 
(Part I) 

Prime Minister’s Residence 

Public Works 

Railway (Sect. 251) 

Trans-Canada Highway 

Government Property Traffic (in 
part) 

National Energy Board (Sect. 76) 


Trading with the Enemy 
(Transitional Powers) 

Bankruptey 

Boards of Trade 

Canada Corporations 

Copyright 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement 

Industrial Design and Union Label 

Patent 

Pension Fund Societies 

Timber Marking 

Winding-up (Part I) 

Combines Investigation 

Trade Marks 


30 |Canada Temperance 


Canadian Citizenship (amended 
1952-53, c. 23; 1953-54, c. 34; 1956, 
c. 6; and 1958, c. 24) 

Department of State (amended 
1966, c. 25) 

Translation Bureau 

National Museum 


Prisons and Reformatories 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Pension Continuation 

Parole 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Superannuation 


4 |Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Penitentiary 
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| List of the Principal Acts of Parliament Administered by Departments of the 
Government of Canada—concluded 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Trade and 
Commerce— 
RSC 1952 78 

94 
103 
105 
129 
191 
215 
257 
292 
1953-54 27 
1962 26 
1962-63 12 

Transport— 

1907 22 
1908 46 
1911 26 
1912 55 
98 

1913 162 
1922 50 
1927 29 
1929 12 
48 

1931 19, 20 
1940 20 
1947 26 
42 

1952 3 
RSC 11952 2, 302 
16 

~ 20 

29 

38 

39 

42 

43 

45 

79 

135 

136 

137, 

157 

169 

174 

187 

193 

202 


Name of Act 


Department of Trade and Com- 
merce 

Electricity Inspection 

Export 

Export Credits Insurance 

Gas Inspection 

National Trade Mark and True 
Labelling 

Precious Metals Marking 

Statistics 

Weights and Measures 

Export and Import Permits 

Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns 

Canadian Corporation for the 1967 
World Exhibition 


Auditors for National Railways 
(Annual) 

Canadian National Railways Fi- 
nancing and Guarantee (Annual) 

Intercolonial Railway and Prince 
Edward Island Railway Em- 
ployees Provident Fund 

Meaford Harbour 

Toronto Harbour Commissioners 


Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour||Veterans A ffairs— 


Commissioners 

Hamilton Harbour Commissioners 

North Fraser Harbour Commis- 
sioners 

Trenton Harbour 

Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamship Company 

Canadian National Montreal Ter- 
minals 

Northern Alberta Railways 


Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power , 

Beauharnois Light, Heat and 
Power 


Port Alberni Harbour Commis- 
sioners 


4 |Belleville Harbour Commissioners 


Aeronautics 

Bills of Lading 

Bridges 

Canada Shipping 

Canadian Maritime Commission 

Canadian National - Canadian 
Pacific 

Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 

Canadian Vessel Construction As- 
sistance 

Carriage by Air 

Department of Transport 

Government Harbours and Piers 

Government Railways 

Government Vessels Discipline 

International Rapids Power De- 
velopment 

Live Stock Shipping 

Maritime Freight Rates. 

National Harbours Board 

Navigable Waters Protection 

Passenger Tickets 


Department, 
Year and Chapter 
of Statute 

Transport— 
concluded 
RSC 1952 233 
234 
242 
262 
268 
271 
276 
291 
311 
1955 15 
29 
31 
1957 38 
1959 Bi, 
1960 21 
26 
1962 10 
1963 39 
1964 6 
32 
54 
RSC 1927 188 
RSC 1952 8 
519312 
80 
117 
207, 332 
256 
258 
279, 338 
280 
281 
289 
297 
340 
1952-53 27 
1953-54 65 


Name of Act 


Radio 

Railway 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Telegraphs 

Trans-Canada Air Lines (Air 
Canada by 1964, c. 2) 

Transport (Board of Transport 
Commissioners) 

United States Wreckers 

Water Carriage of Goods 

Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision 

Foreign Aircraft Third Party 
Damage 

Canadian National Railways 

Canadian National Refunding 

Windsor Harbour Commissioners 

Freight Rates Reduction Act 

Oshawa Harbour Commissioners 

Canadian National Toronto Ter- 
minals 

Atlantic Development Board 

Ontario Harbours Agreement 

Blue Water Bridge Authority 

Harbour Commissions 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (as 
amended) 

Soldier Settlement (as amended) 

Allied Veterans Benefits 

Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances (amended 1962, c. 11) 
(Sects. I to X, Canadian Pension 
Commission); (Sect. XI, War 
Veterans Allowance Board) 

Department of Veterans A ffairs 

Fire Fighters War Service Benefits 

Pension (amended 1953-54, c. 62; 
1957-58, c. 19; 1960-61, c. 10; 1964- 
65, c. 34) (Canadian Pension Com- 
mission) 

Special Operators 
Benefits 

Supervisors War Service Benefits 

Veterans Insurance (amended 1958, 
c. 43; 1962, c. 6) 

Veterans’ Land (amended 1953-54, 
c. 66; 1959, c. 37; 1962, c. 29; 1965, 
c. 19) 

Veterans Rehabilitation (amended 
1959, c. 17) 

War Service Grants (amended 
ae c. 46; 1959, c. 18; 1962, 
c. 

Women’s Royal Naval Services 
and the South African Military 
Nursing Service (Benefits) 

War Veterans Allowance (amended 
1955, c. 18; 1957-58, c. 7; 1960, c. 
36; 1960-61, c. 39; 1964-65, c. 34; 
1965, c. 20) (War Veterans Allow- 
ance Board) 

Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) (amended 1953-54, c. 
2; 1958, c. 25; 1962, c. 10; 1965, 


c. 15) 
Veterans Benefit (amended 1955, 
c. 43) 


War Service 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


Federal Government Employment 


Most public service employment and related personnel functions have been the respon- 
sibility of the Civil Service Commission, an independent body responsible to Parliament; 
the Treasury Board has had the duty of approving rates of pay and conditions of employ- 
ment. The Civil Service Commission was established in 1908 and the legislation under 
which it first operated was superseded by a new Act in 1918 and that in turn was replaced 
in 1962. The operations of the Commission under the 1962 legislation with respect to re- 
cruitment, promotion, position classification, salary determination, staff training and 
employee relations are described in the 1966 Year Book at pp. 143-144. However, at the 
time of writing (November 1966) there were before Parliament three Bills that would 
change this framework. The proposed legislation would: 


reaffirm the (Public Service) Commission’s guardianship of the merit system and provide for its 
extension to certain groups of employees previously exempt from the provisions of the Civil Service 
Act; permit further geographic decentralization of Commission operations and further delegation 
of its staffing authority for manpower needs of departments of government that are decentralizing 
their operations; establish the Treasury Board (see p. 141) as the central managerial authority for 
personnel policy (except for those aspects assigned to the Commission by law), for classification 
and pay, and for conditions of employment; and introduce a system of collective bargaining (ad- 
ministered by a special staff relations board) for pay and conditions of employment based on a new 
simplified classification system. 

If passed before the end of the year, this legislation will be described briefly in Part IV 


of Chapter X XVII. 


Statistics of Federal Government Employment.*—The current monthly survey 
of Federal Government employment, started in 1952, covers all employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada; employees in this sense exclude the Governor General and Lieutenant- 
Governors, Ministers of the Crown and Members of Parliament, judges, persons under 
contract and members of the Armed Forces, but include Force members of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. The survey is divided into two main categories: (1) depart- 
mental branches, services and corporations, and (2) agency and proprietary corporations 
and other agencies. Table 1 combines the two groups; Tables 2 to 5 cover employees in 
the first category and Table 6 covers employees in the second category. | 


* Prepared in the Governments Division, Financial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


1.—Total Federal Government Employees, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1965, and 
Payrolls for the Year Ended Mar. 31, 1965 


Item and Province 


Departmental Agency Proprietary Other 
or Territory Departments Corporations | Corporations | Corporations Agencies Total 
No No No No. No No 

Employees— 

Newfoundland........ 3,691 212 — 6,611 12 10,526 

Prince Edward 

islaitc!) eee ee! 1,209 50 os 914 — 2,173 

INOVia SCOta..-e acee oe 12,869 387 339 5,068 48 18,711 

New Brunswick...... 6,355 580 102 7,183 37 14, 257 

Quebech. Aiiiee aee 29, 822 2,990 2,796 30,171 826 66, 605 

Ontarionme scree 82, 603 7,413 4,573 33, 550 1,092 129,231 

Manitobav? f2s.co se: 9, 450 627 54 13,526 583 24,240 

Saskatchewan........ 6,050 399 45 4,145 48 10, 687 

Alberta ro Lene Ana ail 552 50 6,542 94 19,359 

British Columbia..... 19,168 1,136 199 6, 066 85 26, 654 

Yukon and Northwest 

Territories......... 2,603 of 2051 251 — 2,840 

Abroadte yer. Cper ee 3,210 15 i 8,695 8 11, 933 

Totals, Employees..... 189,151 14,368 8,368 122,496 25833 337, 216 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 

Totals, Payrolls........ 897,099 70,535 48,318 688, 281 14,996 1,719,228 


_ 1 In addition, approximately 220 agency and proprietary corporation and other agency employees are included 
with those of other provinces. 
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Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations.—The salaries of employees in this 
group are paid from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Definitions of classifications are 
as follows. ‘‘Salaried’’ employees include all persons paid on the basis of an annual salary 
rate with the exception of ships’ officers who, though paid an annual salary rate, are subject 
to special treatment under the regulations made pertaining to the Financial Administration 
Act. The salaried staff are employed in departmental branches, services and corporations 
which are subject to regulation by the Treasury Board and for which the positions are 
outlined in the Estimates of Canada, or are established by means of supplementary Treasury 
Board Minutes. Thus, this category of employees includes persons subject to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Service Act plus salaried persons employed on the staffs of Cabinet 
Ministers and appointed by statute or by Order in Council, and also the salaried staffs 
of certain administrative branches of the Government that do not fall under the juris- 
diction of the Civil Service Act. 

“Prevailing Rate’? employees are those who occupy continuing positions that are 
subject to prevailing rate regulations and are therefore paid on the basis of standard wage 
rates for similar work in the area in which the individual is employed. Regulations made 
under authority of the Financial Administration Act govern the third group entitled 
“Ships’ Officers and Crews’’. 

These three groups comprise what may be called the ‘regular’? employees of the 
government service. ‘Casuals and Others” are principally persons employed on a non- 
continuing_basis. 


2.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations of the Federal 
Government, by Province and Sex, as at Mar. 31, 1965 


Pre- Ships’ Casuals 

Province or Territory Salaried vailing Officers Total and 
Rate! and Crews Others! 

No No No. No No 
PNERTLOUTICLAN GY A see Pe «0s. s.0.4% « Gaile Fe. cere oie s Te 2,793 401 258 3,452 451 
M. 2,484 824 258 3,066 271 
F. 809 64 — 873 81 
REIN COPE CW ATC ASLAN Ginicnstrevarsvoreeicronstore tonne aels Aly, 767 208 103 1,078 181 
M. 646 136 103 884 174 
ine 121 2h ~~ 145 t 
IN Gh A SCOULAE eee cc ae eae gees eb as ore a i R, 8,066 2,457 1,194 15 717 1,539 
M. 6,226 2,072 1,194 9,492 1,244 

F. 1,840 266 — 2,095 

ENF aps STU NGNVL Kose wee tate, wsaisxaneiaittecstins te iccare.aualeseractin Abe 5,385 868 144 6,397 538 
M. 4,301 669 144 5,114 805 
Bs 1,084 171 —_ 1,266 115 
ISD OC re yee ks ae Ore oe oo ae te tine as T 26, 563 3, 636 659 30, 858 1,954 
20,942 2,861 659 24,462 1,877 
F 6,621 721 — 6,842 574 
ROMCATIO lf, Poe er es oe ede cere ae eaek T 77, 783 6,306 208 84, 297 5,719 
M. 54,109 4,144 205 58, 468 2,350 
F. 23,674 2 13d 3 25, 808 8,367 
NEATICCODA Cee re i eee ie caret aT} 8,035 1,376 14 9,425 652 
M. 6,041 912 14 6,967 415 
if 1,994 868 _ 2,362 236 
RAS AUCHOWAD: ccs eee ec cco cae eee eee ens ie 5,516 526 — 6, 042 407 
M. 4,608 868 _— 4,871 259 
1 1,013 116 — 1,129 147 
ERSOULS Se eR i RN oc Rear aes vee oe at Se 9,883 1,794 9 11, 686 987 
M. 7,446 1,048 9 8,603 424 
Fr 2,487 837 _ 2,774 266 
BeERcIs HG OLUNDIREN: S22 sees cae s wees ee ee T 15,201 Pap aay 855 18, 408 1,896 
11,482 1,681 856 14,018 1,693 
F By bi) 58 —_ 4,277 148 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............ Ai; 1,526 729 20 2,275 335 
1,184 892 20 1,546 128 
F 892 79 = 471 43 
ce RONG LO ES SS oe eR A At 3,036 a — 3,036 189 
M 1,689 — —_ 1,689 107 
Je; 1,347 — —_ 1,347 82 
SANT ACL Bi enc cinn shes o Loenctos cas Be Ts 164, 554 20,653 3,464 188,671 14,848 
M. 121, 003 14, 606 3,461 139,070 8,747 
F. 43,551 4,824 3 48,378 5, 086 


1Tn certain provinces totals include employees undistributed as to sex. 
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3.—Employees in Departmental Branches, Services and Corporations and 
Payrolls by Month, April 1964 to March 1965 


Notrre.—Excludes agency and proprietary corporations and other agencies, figures for which are given in Table 6. 


“1 Ships’ Casuals 
Month Salaried P moral ing Officers Total and 
“pe and Crews Others 


EMPLoYEES AT END or EacH Montru 


No. No. No. No. No. 
ADIL IOS ee ec tes cece meee 165,251 21, 866 3,397 190,514 12,368 
INET RTS A EN SRE Pe FOES ae 164,988 22,528 3,519 191,035 18,6382 
TUT J fie Oe de ee ee 164,170 23, 874 3,562 191, 606 15,043 
La doer aes Pies bans fe Aarau Wi ircenenli OAt 164, 436 24,726 3,547 192,709 16,594 
ANISUS UL, Cece Arta eiuoe SET ee te as 164,588 23, 812 3,546 191,946 16, 088 
Sen bem Der, Pst amore tits nee hee ett pes 163, 490 21,856 3,520 188, 866 14,193 
Octobers2. 6 Ose Reet seer eke es 164, 536 21, 402 3,123 189,661 13,168 
Novemberh.24 22ers ak 165,150 21,294 3,673 190,117 13,270 
Mecem bere uk x 235 Whe fs a eed 164,378 21,206 3,524 189,108 13,035 
January 1O6D See eee tctiet woe chee 164, 993 20,881 3,442 189,316 13, 642 
Bebruary sczieeme< Gatic eh «att oc eee ee 164,735 20,677 3,427 188, 839 13, 868 
Marler occ etcetera hee er ad renee oe 164, 554 20,653 3,464 188, 671 14, 848 


REGULAR PAYROLLS 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Apribhi664. Ce SR eos 65,334 6,742 1,444 73,520 3,365 
LS aay Oe ee He eden Bvt PMGeAR 65, 294 6,877 1,180 73,350 3, 628 
JUNE PSII Lee AP SIs ee 65, 064 7,287 1,218 73,570 4,216 
Fulyiiewtgeys Gia. os cca 5 Oa pee ON 65,285 7,845 1,213 74,343 4,802 
AAI UE boc esc iene ensgnouricite aueninvnerdtevess teeeapenr ttt 65, 448 7,338 1,233 74,019 4,562 
September hon cnn ods leks een mseeein hs 66,571 6, 870 1,209 74, 651 4,203 
ORtQDEE ro. sae Bie teen ee eee a 66, 665 6, 841 1,267 74,773 3,910 
NpVemsber: 2 3c8 0a rcs  wellectaeiae Fhe Oo: 66, 882 6,504 1,254 74,641 3,560 
DSCOM DOR Ba oot oi Ree eee aes 66, 550 6, 968 1,221 74,739 3,738 
Wanuary 1900505. foe isi ae ee EE eee Se 67,176 6,552 1,174 74,902 3,518 
Februsrys:t 22a ie ai. ernie eee 67,025 6,209 1,176 74,411 3,520 
Meh 5 xn < 8 ee cinch ae etie cats ke «A 67, 297 6, 889 1,428 75,614 4,215 


OVERTIME PAYMENTS REPORTED 


$’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
April 164 ee ere ne Pk Pee gy, Belts 1, 663 259 239 2,161 20 
Measyyo 5. fra AS eevee ames bth," Eats say shes 527 226 125 878 57 
SUNG ase oc ook eRe he Ooch abate ee 761 295 137 aL. 1938 didi 
July fe shee leper ts pee ety GA os 617 299 143 1,059 122 
AUSUSE 08 eet tess cutee dinaciode 584 321 148 1,053 130 
September tates erachitioss Eocene 345 245 203 792 119 
Octobers>.. 4. Hee Pe. oes ee eons 932 270 204 1,405 92 
November. 8 ...uoe ter oo bo aaa seen: 764 281 224 1,269 59 
Decombert ere ee er ee ee 1,488 288 158 1,935 37 
Januany* 1965.02 oe ee os ei Bi Oeicnaciactee 993 346 109 1, 448 2: 
Febroarytt)\ Ostet ahs 2s. - Seth cas aaa 1,659 275 94 2,027 30 


Marchant tree: eme en hice mers veers 428 266 129 824 36 
RETROACTIVE PAYMENTS REPORTED 


$’000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 


April 1GG4 27 MEME occas levers tctamter pore ano hts 192 14 281 487 29 

EN Poe stay oaceenrcttte t d oe eo ge ae ee 3 20 6 29 17 
JUNC hice cs ee ee eis cee seca 7 20 2 30 3 
FULD Boe ois, Re Pte es Seis OO eee de 13 21 27 61 2 
PNG OUS Giice: ccki ti te Mote, -wisehi a cect eine othe — 6 7 2 
Septem ber.aas eck cei oooh s Meee ee 9,605! 88 2 9,645 110 
OGEODER. hh cece Pee eck pene eecdett 1 20 4 26 11 
INOvem bere. See ee cc ke recess 4 29 28 62 7 
December. H...cen sane oie wv «antes 166 52 1 219 18 
January O65). seek z.cns Once hes athe -- 76 1 77 9 

CDLUATY a... oe ical soins feet: — 19 32 51 9 
Mareh 8 7.5 eee Lae cies 3 51 33 87 17 


1 Includes some payments retroactive to Oct. 1, 1963 and others to Jan. 1, 1964. 


Table 4 presents metropolitan area data on staff employed in departmental branches, 
services and corporations. The 17 metropolitan areas listed are those defined for purposes 
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of the 1961 Census of population, with subsequent amendments (annexations, etc.) 
considered. Included are employees who work within the boundaries of the metropolitan 
areas; employees residing within those areas but working outside are excluded. 


4 ~—Federal Employees in Metropolitan Areas with Totals for Non-metropolitan Areas, by 
Sex, as at Sept. 30, 1965 and Payrolls for September 1965 


Regular Payrolls 


Persons Employed as at Sept. 30, 1965 September 1965 


Area — 
Undis- PG: of P.Cz of 
Male Female tributed Total Grand Total Grand 
rie Total Total 
No. No. No. No. $'000 
Metropolitan Areas.................. 98,872 41,328 100 | 140,300 66.5 58,695 68.4 
Ottawa, Ont.—Hull, Que............ 31,941 18,329 3 50,273 23.8 23, 259 27.1 
NEON real Quen 2 sas Sh cad eees 15, 439 4,551 — 19,990 9.6 7,748 9.0 
Loronto; Ontscscswossccwwrwes Keres 11, 803 4,878 _ 16,681 (fet 6, 430 7.5 
(ERA CR GS Ree, ae ee © 7,634 1,800 66 9,500 4.5 3,655 4.3 
Wancouver, Bir Wer cies cc cec te oh 6,605 2,377 1 8,983 4.3 3,749 4.4 
Winnipeg, Man A a A ee ee ea 4,631 1,958 — 6,589 Out 2,650 3.1 
Pocmonton, Altae Cres. cae oedsisncee 3, 582 1,627 —_ 5,209 2.9 2,062 2.4 
MTOCOLIS, Bact eo Sok ig voi sos cook 4,007 1,136 2 5,145 2.4 2,132 2.5 
MOTE OT OG Ake Noe in cs, a ses eeu & 2,623 1,276 _— 3,899 1.8 1,444 binds 
SOIC COON hae ferk cis alco ooo 2,729 933 1 3,663 be 1,404 1.6 
Malgvary wAliae sree oss sate pcouinnwek 2,151 808 5 2,964 1.4 1,187 1.4 
Beesohn sONid.t...6 tthe scl 1,677 249 20 1,946 0.9 747 0.9 
amb LON ING Bates etc os ceaeas 1,154 517 — 1,671 0.8 647 0.8 
Hamilton ,Onteccasi.cicsces takes. 1,149 412 — 1,561 0.7 642 0.7 
MAOUSOLSOibe tac te Ce re 991 229 -= 1,220 0.6 507 0.6 
Kitchener-Waterloo, ee SUNG oho: it 529 133 2 664 0.3 283 0.3 
Sudbury, Ont.. nA ais eon 227 115 — 342 0.2 147 0.2 
Non-metropolitan Areas............ 55,660 12,015 3,102 70,777 33.5 27,040 31.6 
BRC AUAG AY et hrc in ens ate 53,750 10,513 3,102 67, 365 31.9 25,704 30.0 
Outside. Canada sneer ee 1,910 1,502 — 3,412 1.6 1,336 1.6 
Grand Totals; . 25... 508.3 154,532 53,343 3,202 | 211,077 100.0 85,735 100.0 
p.c p.c p-c p.c p.c. 
Proportion in— 
Metropolitan areas.................. 64.0 77.5 3.1 66.5 ae 68.4 
Non-metropolitan areas............. 36.0 22.5 96.9 33.5 Pe 31.6 
MD CATER Re teenie eye eee, 34.8 19.7 96.9 31.9 oe 30.0 
Outside Canada.................. 12 2.8 — 1.6 ons 1.6 at 


Table 5 presents statistics for departmental branches, services and corporations on 
the basis of a classification by function. The purpose of such classification is to supply a 
means of studying the operation of government without the complication that results 
from differences in administrative establishment. This analysis is useful in three ways. 
First, it permits a detailed study of employment by the Government of Canada according 
to the main purposes or functions and, since these functions are not subject to the periodic 
changes that alter the administrative structure of the Government, it is possible to develop 
a statistical series which, with minor exceptions, is consistent over an extended period of 
time. Secondly, since differences in administrative establishment are eliminated, it is 
possible to make meaningful comparisons between Federal Government expenditures on 
employment and similar expenditures by other levels of government. Thirdly an analysis 
of the relationship between expenditures on employment and total expenditures may be 
made with regard to each function. 

This Section normally includes a table giving employee and payroll data classified by 
departmental branches, services and corporations as they were organized at the end of the 
latest fiscal year. Data as at the end of March 1964 are given in the 1966 Year Book at 
pp. 152-155.. However, because of the extensive changes taking place in the organization 
of a number of departments during 1965-66, this classification is not included in the current 
edition; monthly figures on both the functional and departmental bases are available in 
DBS publication Federal Government Employment (Cat. No. 72-004). 
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Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies.—The following are organ- 
izations owned by the Federal Government as at Mar. 31, 1965. Employees and earnings 
are shown by month in Table 6; a provincial distribution of employees and a summary 
of the total payroll in each of the three groups is given in Table 1, p. 156. 


Agency Corporations 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited Defence Construction (1951) Limited 
Canadian Arsenals Limited National Battlefields Commission 
Canadian Commercial Corporation National Capital Commission 
Canadian Patents and Development Limited* National Harbours Board 

Centennial Commission Northern Canada Power Commission 


Crown Assets Disposal Corporation 


Proprietary Corporations 


Air Canada Export Credits Insurance Corporation 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Farm Credit Corporation 

Canadian National Railways Northern Transportation Company Limited 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Polymer Corporation Limited 

Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 

Eldorado Aviation Limited The Seaway International Bridge Corporation Limited 


Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 


Other Agencies 


Atlantic Development Board Industrial Development Bank 
Bank of Canada Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition 
Canadian Wheat Board Office of the Custodian 


6.—Employees and Earnings in Agency and Proprietary Corporations and Other Agencies 
by Month, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


1963-64 1964-65 
Month 
Employees Earnings Employees Earnings 
No. No. $7000 
ATE ge. cat bereteiettve: o:ane Oat tiers. ¢ siglo bios © eee Ee re 131,137 132,670 58,185 
MEAS stereo. ds oe ss cgase dl ooo Glos ates ats ote wlterere Se eater etere ieee 135,155 135, 686 59,808 
JUNO) So ciadh vince cde cert ntewiere oetele sean > Sole oie ee eee cea 138, 463 140, 226 63, 427 
DULY Sacloncc dares ce tbs 6 eerernisiove Hideto te tole enc ts eustrceteerscttotere 141,611 143,717 64, 629 
VATUSUSs rhe bccn ciate coe eae tleca nie ERC iter eae 141,921 144,232 63, 675 
September, ...c.8h cas occ ee clas cccine ER nb cee cee 139,550 143, 455 68,589 
October. vouccees soete oe ie Mesa cee oe eee nnn 135,991 138,281 62,906 
November t. 2 ices eee coc ccs A eo oh ie 134, 608 136, 336 62, 602 
DeCe mi Der fs) a wic aais ya hee eae Gee heels CR ie ace a halen: 132,020 135, 800 63, 839 
January... Jot soccer oes Vesa ee oe ee ete 130,974 133, 842 61,740 
Hebriary.seccceceseccouwe Hasek Orin ELEe ee ee eee 130,755 133, 841 59,248 
Mar ches wish eetins otoc a esto once eee aes 130,760 57, 885 133, 697 62,946 


Provincial Government Employment 


Table 7 shows gross payrolls (including retroactive pay, salary, adjustments and 
overtime payments) of provincial government employees, exclusive of those for British 
Columbia, for the month of March 1966. Provincial government payrolls for the whole of 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1966 amounted to $1,210,255,000, payrolls for departmental 
services employees amounted to $723,432,000 and accounted for 59.8 p.c. of the total, those 
of institutions of higher education received $134,571,000 or 11.1 p.c., those of provincial 
government enterprises $336,297,000 or 27.8 p.c., and those of workmen’s compensation 
boards $15,955,000 or 1.3 p.c. of the total. 


The only data available for British Columbia and included in the table are for em- 
ployees of institutions of higher education. 


* Staffed by employees of the National Research Council. 
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7:—Provincial Government Employment and Payrolls, for March 1966 


Provincial tee 
‘ . Baas Provincial Workmen’s 
Province or Territory Departmental] Institutions G : 
: ‘ overnment |Compensation Total 
and Item Services ue ee Enterprises Boaida 

Newfoundland— 

BEPIDIOVERS fois caics os oi leG ks wuld No. 8, 260 329 358 8,999 

T[POSS PAYTOIS..0. 5.050000 e dioceses $ 2,348, 552 163,968 121,172 2,646,513 
Prince Edward Island— 

MRMPIOVECS 2262s. isc s kee sees No. 1,648 — 60 1,716 

FETORS PAYTOUS: 0.0.0.0 sec ceceees $ 378, 056 _ 15,089 2,928 396,073 
Nova Scotia— 

PMEIGIOVOES va sccceccecsccecs ss No. 10,710 —_ 1,444 73 12,227 

BTORS DAVTOUS Si cciiiek. calna. ides $ 2,597,008 _ 487, 646 28,690 3,113,344 
New Brunswick— 

MUTEDOY OCS 9 A's case, 2% cisisjereseiesnve.oseis No. Tha (at 893 2,309 60 10, 433 

RGPOSS PAYTOUS...c.c.c cscs ee ssseces $ 2,332,299 306, 388 891, 885 24, 433 2, 555,005 
Quebec— 

PPNAEO VOCS. (5. ches wees cgecess No. 42,721 os 14,256 1,195 58,272 

Gross payrolls..............000008- $ | 14,467,220 _ 6,047,297 368, 698 20,883,215 
Ontario— 

Memployeesa.c0i. i a.. RR No. 55,814 8,917 19,470 1,418 85,619 

REORS DAYTONUS, «cle. oo 5 + onc cieinsee oles $5) 6235192778 3,759,258 10, 237, 688 624,071 27, 813, 795 
Manitoba— 

BRTETO VOCS fi sc oicie 64.5 sie eeieenreo No. 8, 847 3,690 6,787 115 19, 439 

BRPBSIDAVTOUS. occ cccccesliaw ences $ 3,265,039 1,094,755 3,144,975 43,345 7,548,114 
Saskatchewan— 

MDIOVOCRO cco cbc lke cecces No. 9,595 3,881 6, 656 113 20,245 

BORN DAVTOUS.. 0.02.0. ccceccsces $ 4,308, 347 1,648, 895 2,860, 665 49 , 870 8,867,777 
Alberta— 

BUMMDIOVECS 50.0000 ces ec cece eee No. 17, 956 7,768 7, 884 438 34,046 

MOPS DAV TONG 1 25 chesacicicscs sbwe-s oie © $ 7,112,947 2,766, 159 2,878,272 180, 232 12,937,610 
British Columbia— 

BIDIGY COS 5 cs ciccecae ecco cen No. fat 5,584 5,584 

BETOSS DAY TOUS: 60.00 5c.00 0 6 cis ein sfoyere $ n 2,161,172 2,161,172 
Yukon and Northwest Territories—! 

MIPIG VOCS 6 cases ccc ccc ccess No. 537 — 58 595 

BDOSS DAVIOUS. ..s)0c:%,fas ss scenes $ 253, 430 — 20,298 273,728 
All Provinces and Territories— _- 

Employees..................... No. 163, 259 31, 062 59,382 3,472 257,175 

100,196,346 


Gross payrolls.................... $ | 60,250,676 11,900,595 26, 704, 987 1,340, 088 


1 Departmental services of the Northwest Territories are staffed by employees of the Government of Canada 
who are included in the statistics under ‘‘Federal Government Employment”’. 


PART V.—CANADA’S EXTERNAL RELATIONS* 


Canada’s Status in the Commonwealth.—The Imperial Conference held in 
London in 1926 marked a turning point in the history of the then British Empire and was 
an important step in the evolution from Empire to Commonwealth. At the 1926 Con- 
ference the self-governing countries, consisting of Britain and the Dominions, were de- 
scribed as being ‘“‘autonomous countries within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations’. The Governors General of the Dominions were 
recognized as having in all essential respects the same constitutional position as the Crown 
in Britain. It was also stated by the Conference that “‘it is the right of the Government 


* Prepared (June 1966) by the Department of External Affairs. 
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of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. Sub- 
sequent to this important meeting, Canada’s stature and status in the international com- 
munity continued to grow. Following from the earlier (1923) Imperial Conference, Canada 
exercised the powers of treaty-making and had established its own diplomatic missions 
overseas. The Statute of Westminster in 1931 provided more explicit recognition of the 
principles of equality of status by removing the remaining limitations on the legislative 
autonomy of Commonwealth countries. As a further development of Canada’s independ- 
ent position, all legal cases started in Canada after Dec. 23, 1949 could no longer be ap- 
pealed to the Privy Council in London and the Supreme Court of Canada became the final 
court of appeal for all Canadian legal cases. 


Canada’s International Status.—The growth of Canada’s international status is 
reflected in the development of the Department of External Affairs. A review of the 
organization and development of that Department is given in the 1952-53 Year Book, ~ 
pp. 101-104; a brief outline is given at pp. 132-133 of this volume. 

The following Section 1 covers Canadian diplomatic representation abroad and 
representation of other countries in Canada. Section 2 deals with Canada’s main inter- 
national activities during 1965 and early 1966 with respect specifically to the Common- 
wealth, the United Nations, and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. International 
economic aid programs and Canada’s participation in the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development are covered separately. Although these fields are con- 
sidered to be the most significant for the purposes of this publication, it should be noted 
that Canada’s activities in other areas are also of importance. The External Affairs 
Monthly Bulletin* covers all activities of the Department. 


* Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, $2 per year. 


Section 1.—Diplomatic Representation as at June 30, 1966 


‘Note.—Changes in this listing subsequent to June 30, 1966 and names of current representatives are given in 
Canadian Representatives Abroad and Representatives of Other Countries in Canada, published thrice yearly and ob- 
tainable from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 60 cents per copy. 


1.—Canadian Representation Abroad 


Country and Year Present Status of Ade 
Representation Established Representative ge 
Algerian. et ... Sie ebeok .. 19659) *Am bassadors Se)... 4.1 c/o Canadian Embassy, Proliterskih 
i Brigada 69, Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
ATEN Uinaiere seen err 1941s |Antbassadors..e ie ne te eee Bartolomé Mitre 478, Buenos Aires 
Australias, jessasaee rest aid d.t 1939 | High Commissioner............ Commonwealth Ave., Canberra 
WMSUTNG Soo oie sresitpe 4 site Hota 1952) -Atmibassadorrs, amanenmerieteee 49-51 Obere Donaustrasse, Vienna 
CLS eos aac carla 1039 a eA massa dOnj«seere eerste tire 35, rue de la Science, Brussels 
Bolivia ieee eer eet 1961¢|*Ambassadorese.se see c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio El Pacifico- 
Washington, 7 Piso, Plaza Washington, 
F Lima, Peru 
Brazil Sik. 5 eet oe vee 1941 | Ambassador’ ss. 200%. 0.5. rgthcetey Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de 
aneiro 
Britaintest settee yee 1880 | High Commissioner............ oa House, Trafalgar Square, London 
5 Wiad 
BUM a teh. Oh eesti eens here erehe tte LOSS \SAmibassadore need. oeeec beset c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 
CaMeErLoON®... sear eae ohetele eo 1962 1 Ambassador,..tsi...1crecdeceraons . wees Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
aounde 
Central African Republic ..... 19G2e/FAmbassadoreea aa cies cee ae: Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 
Ceylons Sant ee oe eee 1953 | High Commissioner............ 6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, 
Colombo 
Chad? Races . etteet 19625)\#Ammbassador assess. feeen. «ae Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clere, 
: Yaounde, Cameroon 
Chile. . SS PRA Se WAZ IEAM DASSAC ON. . cae ac oon enter Agustinas 1225, Santiago 
Colombia i 7i737. 208, Ae ae 19530 (VAM bassador.e ka teed act nists oe Carrera 10, 16-92, Bogota 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year Present Status of ay 
Representation Established Representative RES 
Congo (Brazzaville).......... 1962?) fAun bassadors.. os... +. tsereniaeieales Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
4 Yaounde, Cameroon 

Congo (Leopoldville)......... 1962 | Ambassador................06. Building C.C.C.I., Boulevard du 30 juin, 
Leopoldville 

MERON TOSS ciectscidey. caeslaale ses 1961 |RAm bassador. ;.4.6 ess e00 s caets Edificio Banco Anglo Costarricense, Ave- 
nida 2y Calle 3, San José 

MRR sareldl«. bsisisls.< $/o.0,5.+@asie 1945 | Ambassador...............004- Calle 30, No. 518, Esquina a7a, Miramar, 
Havana 

GEE 0.0.0 f6558 0 seein a ndne 1961 | High Commissioner............ 15A Heroes St., Nicosia 

Czechoslovakia.............. 19430 PAU HASSS OM, cassia sos cow steiesye Mickiewiczova 6, Prague 6 

PEBOMOY: «.. sariays be <iuis'S's otacres 196 2ceAmbassador...i.66.i01 +960 stem c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina Dr., Lagos, Nigeria 

PET ATG oo asses Sirois Weise AOAC Alta bASSA COR siete cosas Gi0.s, cini9 io clots Princesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen 

Dominican Republic.......... 1954°|C Ambassador. . cece. ccicesee oes cee Copello, 79 Calle El Conde, Santo 

: omingo 

MAGOL eis Sie sisiiss seis seocies A9GLahPAm bassadors. ..5.6 50600000 ctte Edificio I.C.S.A., 120 Diagonal Seminario 
Menor y Avenida 10 de Agosto, Quito 

PENS VAGOM: co sisies bi. weee aisle 1OGZ \BAMmbassAdOr..cccas.. ness ves es c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 

PPHRODID Acces siclat F..Bieeaie bates 19664) WAanibassador.s..cs.... scenes cee c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1130, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Finland........ = On ae AQ4Q EL A BASSE MOPS 2 wis a.0.e.c:c:sv0wrs.c oils Pohjois Esplanaadikatu 25B, Helsinki 

RAC: Ele fois; Se a fsnaiew aleraierw icine 19287 |FAmbassador..... ccc ccs sce ncses 35 avenue Montaigne, Paris 8 

Lo DCIS aster eee one ora 1OGQRIFA mbassador...c..-.<se sce eee es Immeuble Soppo Priso, rue Joseph Clerc, 
Yaounde, Cameroon 

RCRTARTIV A CRIS alice Sdrormctele.e weak 19503, A mbassad ores o.cinie,-c0.eisuese.e.s.0.00 Zitelmannstrasse 22, Bonn 

MEAN G2 E et ote dy a vcld ae dlides 1957 | High Commissioner............ E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra 

RECOCOLE ti aiacie endo nessay 19435) Amibassad or). sciwiwn ie a 8 a> Ole 31, avenue Vassilissis Sofias, Athens 138 

MGRULOINGAS sc5536 98 « arsicisysia «sie o aici LOGS A mtb Assad OL er c..,..a:a;c,c0eowerete 5a Avenida 11-70 Zona I, Guatemala City 

MPREBC Ho Th ay We. wbsictste'st 6 «cb 1962a\FAMbassad Or. oc. 3 5c coc cen ob c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 

(Co ne Sas Ce neeae 1964 | High Commissioner............ 91B Middle St., Georgetown 

BEM Roos sis o's ie ate teis sete 0, 6% 19542 |PAmbassadors. 0. socecs ss caccs Route du Canapé Vert, St. Louis de Turgeau, 
Port-au-Prince 

AMON GUEASE Salkicwa bc isieve cvae'e a + sia 1961) |*Ambassadorss.c.tdc... ss. eee es c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 

HEALY, Ae telalsrola's a a.s1eivisle.ese axe vis 1965s|\*Ambassad or @ciimascasGasle sents c/o Canadian Embassy, Mickiewiczova 6, 
Prague 6, Czechoslovakia 

Go Gta BS ae eae 19495 |\@ Aa bassad Orns acc sec es cease seas c/o Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens 
Plass 5, Oslo, Norway 

LG A Se ee 1947 | High Commissioner............ 4 Aurangzeb Rd., New Delhi 

MA GNOSIG) J och.\..«crcioais > « wisie o> «0% 1958), yAmmbassa dors. ..c..--.00ciccewes Djalan Budi Kemuliaan No. 6, Djakarta 

PUPA oe EGS. ien « eke ove. s TOSS almAk bassadOrsen.ccks ois score Bezrouke House, corner of Takhte Djam- 
chid Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran 

ESE CRS NES «ose sais 6 1OGte Ambassador... cs. <suaeseaceten c/o Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, 

4 Tehran, Iran 

“SUS te EARS eens eee 1940, |#Ambassadory.4 ss. :2elaelactie ies 10 Clyde Rd., Balls-Bridge, Dublin 

OM ct ecthceid 3 wie o's\e woe. « 1953 | Ambassador 84 Hahashmonaim St., Tel Aviv 

Be LRA Rates iat cctck . aitokid ss 1947 | Ambassador Via G.B. de Rossi 27, Rome 

VIO OBS ilo. halos «arate he « 1OG2hIPAmbassador..: sce. 0ceceoeaces. c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, E 115/38 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 


a ae 1962 | High Commissioner............ 32 Duke St., Kingston 

“TED 8S er 1929 ae Ambassador. sc s).c ssc ss cies 3.3 16 Omote-Machi, 3-Chome, Akasaka Mina- 
to-ku, Tokyo 

AER HU ..5 es sane d oi o-« 1065.|£Amn bassad OF; ...j:<,cc:0ivecie acento c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon 

| SE Ses eae ee 1965 |*High Commissioner............ c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 


Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., 
Independence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, Unit- 
ed Republic of Tanzania 


Os Ce 1964i* Ambassador... <i ..s02 ce cers ses c/o Canadian Embassy, 16 Omote-Machi, 
3-Chome, Akasaka Minato-ku, Tokyo, 

3 Japan 
PT Re. sh aoais JOGSi. RA mbAsBad ON you, 0.24, scsnesess; ec0tidee c/o Canadian Embassy, Bezrouke House, 


corner of Takhte Djamchid Ave. and 
Forsat St., Tehran, Iran 
re 1954> |PAm bassador: scot. utes ss oles Immeuble Alpha, rue Clemenceau, Beirut 
Gaixembourg.:...62.... 600005. 1045 IPA MDASSAGOL « «a\/,s/0.cleeeees c/o Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, 
Brussels, Belgium 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


Malaysia Joel. ek PEF. WK 1958 
Malta ts. 013.. Su eeaen. or bisteds 1964 
Mexico meer as 2 SRE so 1944 
Moroccosciiic nt ee oe ee 1962 
Nepalese ence wire 1965 
Netherlands..3.0.2 ..006..00.% 1939 
New Zealand................ 1940 
Nicaragiases fees i oe 1961 
Niger sae siete. A, 1962 
Nigeria........ Petes SIN 1960 
Norwayeil).2.. SS eae. 1943 
Pakistan +6. <:...%c. dees 1950 
Panama, Seuss. cnc Se 1961 
PATASUAY s..6.0i:s op ¢ sine « COR 1962 
Perdss,.., Ree Oe 1944 
Poland Asien... Bae, ae 1943 
Portugal 200s). SL, eG 1952 
Republic of Zambia.......... 1966 
Senegal ...7..... eae eae tek ne 1962 
Sierra Leone:--y.-. - ee. 1961 
SiNPapore, fc issues < Aete. oe 1966 
South-Africa.....2i 4770s 1940 
Spain. Gave ies cad. SAO. 1953 
Sudatisesss 5. te OG ee 1961 
Sweden. 271041 dee dace, bs 1947 
Switzerland 4). 3...s6eee eek: 1947 
Syrian Arab Republic......... 1965 
Chailand.., 208.4 ate eee 1961 
LOO ore. eae cee ee 1962 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 

UNISTS -SEEIENIATS PRR AD, 1961 
"Parkeyoee oie ie. ee 1947 
Uganda tite rnress, Rte 1962 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 

publics! 4Aewee.. Vea. 1943 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 
United Republic of 

‘Tanzania 2. 999.5% 8 1962 (1964) 


Present Status of 
Representative 


High Commissioner 


PAM basse dorscs secs oa pee 


Ambassador........ 
*Ambassador........ 


eeeroceeee 


High Commissioner 
Ambassador........ 


High Commissioner 
*Ambassador........ 


eoeeeroee 


High Commissioner 
Ambassador........ 


Ambassador........ 


*Ambassador......... 


Ambassador........ 
Ambassador........ 
*Ambassador........ 


*Ambassador........ 


*Ambassador........ 


High Commissioner 
*Ambassador........ 


Ambassador........ 
Ambassador........ 


High Commissioner 


poco cceos ere 


eee eee eens 


ee eeerr ee eee 


CC 


ee ecceereees 


ee ecco es ees 


eee escort ons 


ee) 


Ce 


ee eee reroees 


Ce er 


rr 


cere eer eo cee 


ee ceceereeee 


ee er er 


eoececes es oe 


eeecceeerecces 


ee ececeosre soe 


Ce ee 


ee ay 


Co 


Co ee 


eeeccee oe oes 


eee cece core 


Sije'0%e. (oe ele wie 


a ey 


ee ee 


a ae 


eee were eens 


eer tees eeee 


eeecececoeee 


ee eet 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 
oi ge a 


American International Assurance Bldg., 
Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur 

c/o Canadian Embassy, via G.B. de Rossi 
27, Rome, Italy 

Melchor Ocampo 463-7, Mexico 5, D.F. 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, 
Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid, Spain 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, 4 Aurangzeb Rd., New Delhi, 
India 

5 and 7 Sophialaan, The Hague 

I.C.I. Building, Molesworth St., N.IL, 
Wellington 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricense, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica ; 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina Dr., Lagos, Nigeria 

New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 Marina Dr., 
Lagos 

Fridtjof Nansens Plass 5, Oslo. 

17A Harley St., Rawalpindi, Pakistan 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Edificio Banco 
Anglo Costarricease, Avenida 2y Calle 3, 
San José, Costa Rica 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Bartolomé Mitre 
478, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

Edificio El Pacifico-Washington, 7 Piso, 
Plaza Washington, Lima 

Ulica Katowicka 31, Saska Kepa, Warsaw 

Rua Marques da Fronteira No. 8, Lisbon 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Bldg. C.C.C.L., 
Boulevard du 30 juin, Leopoldville 

4 Avenue de la Republique, Immeuble 
Daniel Sorono, Dakar 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, New Barclays Bank Bldg., 40 
Marina Dr., Lagos, Nigeria 

American International Bldg., Robinson 
Road and Telegraph St. 

Standard General Bldg., 238 Vermeulen St., 
Pretoria 

Edificio Espafia, Plaza de Espafia 2, Madrid 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 6 Sharia Roustom 
Pasha, Garden City, Cairo, United Arab 
Republic 

Strandvagen 7-C, Stockholm 

88 Kirchenfeldstrasse, Berne 

c/o Canadian Embassy, Immeuble Alpha, 
rue Clemenceau, Beirut, Lebanon 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, American International Assur- 
ance Bldg., Ampang Rd., Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 

72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 

c/o Canadian Embassy, 88 Kirchenfeld- 
strasse, Berne, Switzerland 

Ahmet Agaoglu Sokagi, No. 32, Cankaya, 
Ankara 

c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, Gailey and Roberts Bldg., In- 
dependence Ave., Dar-es-Salaam, United 
Republic of Tanzania 


23 Starokonyushenny Pereulok, Moscow 
6 rb Roustom Pasha, Garden City, 
airo 


Gailey and Roberts Bldg., Independence 
Ave., Dar-es-Salaam 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—continued 


Country and Year Present Status of 


Representation Established Representative 
United States of America..... T927a Ambassador:.acscececcw ceca a: 
Trpper Volta...............08- TOO2 J*AIDDASSANOF. cco ec cee cs cues ss 
MDA tices sicicie.c's's 5,9 616 s3.98 1952 | Ambassador...............006- 
PMOZNONR 0 occ ees lees cavees 1952 | Ambassador............-.2e00: 
PIIZOBIAVIR Gy cols. ec ce eee ees 1943 | Ambassador...............206- 
Other Missions 
Canadian Military Mission....1946 | Head of Mission............. ws 
Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission 
for Supervision and Control 
RCCAIDDOGIA,. «os sceocdcle ie 1954 | Acting Commissioner.......... 
Delegation of Canada to the 
International Commission 
for Supervision and Control 
UC, i Commiissioner............20.0 
Bilncation of aande to the 
International Commission 
for Supervision and Control 
BT VIGt-NAM....6..0. 5 cnc acee Commiissioner.............000- 
Delegation of Canada to the 
North Atlantic Council..... 1952 | Permanent Representative and 
PATRDSSSAGO!. cca cesses ses «ei 
Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Develop- 
OTST AGS Ae air 19 Permanent Representative..... 
Mission of Canada to 
European Communities..... 1960 | Head of Mission and 
Ambassador..........ee0000- 
Permanent Mission of Canada 
to the United Nations...... 1948 | Permanent Representative and 
AIUDASSAC OL. s es-s02 bc oreae nek 
Permanent Mission of Canada 
to the Office of the United 
Nations in Geneva.......... 1948 | Permanent Representative and 
Ambassador......... mee nicheh 
Canadian Delegation to the 
Conference of the Eighteen- 
Nation-Committee on Dis- 
BIIMAMIONG. 5.05200. + + acieae sie 1962 | Ambassador and Adviser to the 


Government on Disarmament 
Permanent Delegation of Can- 
ada to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and 


Cultural Organization. ....--1960 | Permanent Delegate........... 
Consulates 
EE en oy. cae LOST CONSUL rence eters 6 foce ke ueL 
te ee ee ss access 1965 | Consul General............000- 
SS 1965 \o@onsul General,...:.... 4 «eee 
ae ae 1956 | Consul General................ 
Mee ec TEGTE | Consils 0c toe aetna 
eo se, 963 | Consul General..............0. 
Republic of the Philippines...1949 | Consul General................ 
United States of America..... 1948 | Consul General................ 
mccain 1947 | Consul General..........:..... 
TRE hehe POR ee ee eee 
we Pee LOASEIN@ONnSUl nt Maer et tae one oes 
hind patente 1953 | Consul General................ 


* Dual accreditation; representative not resident in the country. 


Address 


1746 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C 


c/o Office of the High Commissioner for 
Canada, E 115/3 Independence Ave., 
Accra, Ghana 

1409 Avenida Agraciada, Montevideo 

Avenida La Estancia No. 10, Ciudad Com- 
mercial Tamanaco, Caracas 

Proliterskih Brigada 69, Belgrade 


Perthshire Block, Olympic Stadium, 
British Headquarters, Berlin (British 
Sector) 


224 Kéo Chéa, Phnom Penh 
rue Tat Luang, Vientiane 


Camp Vo Thanh, P.O. Box 220, Saigon 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny 
Paris 16 


Place du Maréchal de Lattre de Tassigny 
Paris 16 


35, rue-de la Science, Brussels 4 


750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 


16, Parc du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


2, Pare du Chateau Banquet, Geneva 


1, rue Chanez, Paris 16 


Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sdo Paulo 

Hotel Grand Montré, Bordeaux 

24 avenue du prado, Marseille, Bouche-du- 
Rhéne 

Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg 

4 meses arse |s 1, Koenigsallee 82, Duessel- 


Via Pirelli 19, Milan 

LandS Bldg., 1414 Dewey Blvd., Manila 

607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 

Illuminating Bldg., 55 Public Square, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

1139 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 26, Mich. 

510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
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1.—Canadian Representation Abroad—concluded 


2 i, __ ee 


Country and Year Present Status of 
Representation Established Representative Address 


Consulates—concluded 
United States of America..... 1952 | Consul General................ Batts 1710, 225 Baronne St., New Orleans 12, 
a. 
a ee pee 1943 | Consul General.............0.. 680 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
a en een DOG Us WMS OSE ters os Sy Actas wisiecs eco 56 3 Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Vinruindl (GD atrccst 1948 | Consul General................ 333 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Cal. 
SD on ae ee ee 1953 | Consul General................ 1407 Tower Bldg., 7th Ave., at Olive Way, 


Seattle 1, Wash. 
Se 


2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada 


Country and Year Present Status of Address 
Representation Established Representative 
a ee a oir Pe denier 
AIP OVIG. cee eiietoak eee o01964 | Ambassador... ..0...6000ee0. a ee N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
AYROMUING,§ Soy neon ay Ot one 1941, | Arabassador, scone. 211 Stewart St., Ottawa 
Australine <2) s053 te 00 oa 1940 | High Commissioner........... 90 Sparks St., Ottawa 
USELIA Se io 8 tes Sy ee eae 1952 1) Ainbassatior..j6. 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Betginim 20.1 ce eee ee 190SZe|CAmbassadors. 9) eee eee 168 Laurier Ave. E., Ottawa 
Brag ee oe eee Re SRnS 1941> |PAmbassador-enn eee ee 450 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 
Britain coe ee ee ee 1928 igh Commissioner........... 80 Elgin St., Ottawa 
Barndagrsrae teen ae cee. 1958 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim...| 116 Albert St., Ottawa 
Cameroon ai eae soa 1962, | Ambassador........... 0.00. 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
CVIONT ee ee eee ee ee 1957 | High Commissioner........... 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Chile sane a geben cies eee 1042 PAID Asean. cg. ee 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
Gira eres ens hehe aero 1922" |, Anitbassador 205.) eo, 201 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 
Colombians, 6 oi one.ts 19535|pAmibassador 4.) ne eee 140 Wellington St., Ottawa 
Congo (Leopoldville)......... 1965 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim. ..| 54 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Costarivicat ethos 08. eawes: TOGS) | AIM DASSRelor ite ee 3) ar be c/o Embassy of Costa Rica, 21128 St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Cabans cere ee re 1945" | Ambassador... ee 330 Chapel St., Ottawa 
Cypriot 5 ee ee 1964 | High Commissioner........... c/o Embassy of Cyprus, 2211 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Czechoslovakia.............. 1942 | Ambasgador,.=. 0202 eee 171 Clemow Ave., Ottawa 
Dahoniéyrr,. ee ee 1962") zmMbassador:**.°.6."2 4) eee c/o Embassy of Dahomey, 6600-16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20012, U.S.A. 
Denmiaric 62s = Serhan here: 1946‘) Ambassador -. 2h) res ean 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Dominican Republic......... Top4. [ Ambaseador. 9 * #4 1 pias 2 200 Rideau Terrace, Ottawa 
ECURCOR Coan ont Seay 1961 | Chargé d’A ffaires ad interim... .| 56 Sparks St., Ottawa 
El Salyadors.-.. ee ee 1962 fAmabassador.. fhe ee oe c/o Embassy of El Salvador, 2308 California 
St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Rpilandcawctes scene: he shee 1945 } Ambassanors, > Gea ee 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
RrancO sce tote de 1925) Ambaseador:..).6 2. oe weet 42 Sussex Dr., Ottawa 
Gabon hen ok ae 1962") cATiDagsagdor.< 1" {246 “een e 4900-16th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20011, U.S.A. 
Grermiany.chone. ULL aba 1951 | Ambassador 1 Waverley St., Ottawa 
Ghana 75 Albert St., Ottawa 
Greece... 3s ee it ee 1942 Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa 
Guatemala se) ee ees 1001 T Am DRasAdor 2. ners Sitinmnnns. me gos N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, 
C5111 based ac ath sre salaemea ht vas 1962 | Ambassador. 07-2227 eee c/o Embassy of Guinea, 2112 Leroy Pl. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
Hate eis oon ee 1954 | Ambassador................... 150 Driveway, Ottawa 
Hiigary: Sc ee 1964 | Chargé d’Affaires ad interim... elaware Ave., Ottawa 
Teelandyy sc archer ten. oh pia 1948... Ambassador. 22.06.6500. 4.. c/o Embassy of Iceland, 1906-23rd St. 
? N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 
INGA ote CcER eR Oe 1947 | High Commissioner........... 200 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
Indonesia at ata ee Toba, [pat bassa dor) cet h hts. eeare 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
Trane chit atta it. ee ee 1956, |. Albassador otis nt ae 85 Range Rd., Ottawa 
fs bane ne Arr Nig sl NBR on g5! ar LOGl Loambassanor. A572 235 pte ae 1801 4 ee N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036, 
URSA. 
IrOland< Pie. ce ee ee 1939. ambassador... one titans 170 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 
Tstnel er ice ee 196s") Aimbassador.. ite 45 Powell Ave., Ottawa 
Le SA Epa ee een aee: 1047 oA mM DAaSsRd OR. 6 es 172 MacLaren St., Ottawa 
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2.—Representation of Other Countries in Canada—concluded 


Country and Year 
Representation Established 


MPGIHHONA TI kev ee yee cad ele 1955 
MPSE TOA DOUL Zs 0.5.5 o.50,0.0:0l 0 sR 1950 
ERA CASCAD o.oo ts 5 osc S aseietoncsoseds 1965 
a iene 1963 
Memicomns een Fo} Ate 2 1944 
EDEOECO as ilie-s dclacieloss cuts evess 1962 
UNV yehl a ee A 1966 
PNGUNEPIANGS*. - oo ccs cee wees 1939 
Pe OOPAN ic i. tds: Bilas cleimere « 1942 
UMSEEE NTU eratsisie cps. cso 6 wie ayp-o'aic 1963 
SUVS Se a 1963 
Bircerinuwe,. lee. Cire ceeas 1966 
PSEA Vereen tian cis Stare « pyarsouuts « 1942 
_ CDT ES ae a I 1949 
aTiATYa eyes tones e ateie Wolahs Gress a 1962 
MROUURME UE Rr eee ce ees 1944 
Boland! Mik Les A OS. 1942 
(Sorc) ee eee iy 1952 
CWVAIISE Ch ce. eee ce eles 1965 
Sg Le ae Fe a 1963 
Sh IN ea a 1938 
(22701 Siena ee a 1953 
BAN ey eer wieabeeANe « ele dashed 1966 
PWWOGOr eet fsrtih. colt. oe nehes 1943 
SINAUYASTd 1s re 1946 
“LULL YG UAE a 1962 
em AG eee ge. gs 1966 
Trinidad and Tobago......... 1962 
“LUST .wpdaeae ee aaNBIaate 1957 
ROR ee te oe 1944 
LOGINS AS ee a a a 1964 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
SSCS ae 1942 
United Arab Republic........ 1954 
United Republic of 
eRe, vs se. cee se 1965 
United States of America..... 1927 
2G) CE 1966 
OO a 1948 
BAe, on kes oe ds 1953 
a IA ae 1942 
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Address 


c/o Embassy of Ivory Coast, 2424 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

90 Sparks St., Ottawa 

75 Albert St., Ottawa 

77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

2940 Tilden St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

401 Albert St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Luxembourg, 2210 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of the Malagasy Republic, 2374 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Mali, 2130 R St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

88 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Morocco, 1601-21st St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Nepal, 2131 Leroy Pl. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

12 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

77 Metcalfe St., Ottawa 

1627 New Hampshire Ave. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Niger, 2013 Q St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20009, U.S.A. 

Ottawa 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

505 Wilbrod St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of Panama, 2601-29th St. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

539 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 

10 Range Rd., Ottawa 

285 Harmer Ave., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Rwanda, 
5308 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20011, U.S.A. 

c/o Embassy of Senegal, 2112 Wyoming Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

15 Sussex Drive, Ottawa 

124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 

c/o Permanent Mission of the Sudan to the 
United Nations, 757 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

5 Marlborough Ave., Ottawa 

119 Range Rd., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Togo, 2208 
Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20008, U.S.A. 

75 Albert St., Ottawa 

c/o Tunisian Permanent Mission to_the 
United Nations, Tunisia House, 40 East 
71st St., New York 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 

197 Wurtemburg St., Ottawa 

c/o Permanent Mission of Uganda to the 
United Nations, 801 Second Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y., U.S.A. 


285 Charlotte St., Ottawa 
454 Laurier Ave. East, Ottawa 


230 Gloucester St., Ottawa 

100 Wellington St., Ottawa 

c/o Embassy of the Republic of Upper 
Volta, 5500-16th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20011, U.S.A. 

124 Springfield Rd., Ottawa 

140 Wellington St., Ottawa 

17 Blackburn Ave., Ottawa 
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Section 2.—International Activities, 1965-66 


Subsection 1.—Canada and Commonwealth Relations 


The Commonwealth today has been transformed basically from the compact and like- 
minded family of nations of predominantly European stock which constituted the Common- 
wealth association from the enactment of the Statute of Westminster to 1947. With its 
present membership of 23 sovereign states covering about one quarter of the earth’s land 
surface, representing more than 750,000,000 people of many colours, creeds and languages, 
and including both economically developed and under-developed countries as well ag 
governments committed and uncommitted in the international power groupings, the 
Commonwealth more accurately reflects the world over which it spreads so widely. The 
interests of its members extend to all continents and the variety of problems demanding 
their attention has greatly increased in scarcely more than a decade. 


Commonwealth members are enumerated according to the year (if post-1931, noted in 
brackets) when membership was proclaimed: Britain; Canada; Australia; New Zealand; 
India (1947); Pakistan (1947); Ceylon (1948); Ghana (1957); Malaya (1957); Nigeria 
(1960); Cyprus (1961); Sierra Leone (1961); Tanganyika (1961); Jamaica (1962); Trinidad 
and Tobago (1962); Uganda (1962); Kenya (1963); Malawi (1964); Malta (1964): Zambia 
(1964); Gambia (1965); Singapore (1965); Guyana (1966). Early in 1964, Tanganyika 
joined Zanzibar to form the United Republic of Tanzania. When Singapore, Sarawak and 
Sabah joined the Federation in September 1963, Malaya became Malaysia; Singapore 
separated from Malaysia in August 1965. 


Membership in the Commonwealth is one of the fundamental aspects of Canadian 
foreign policy. Canada has supported the extension and development of a strong Common- 
wealth, capable of exerting significant influence for international] peace and progress. 
Commonwealth ties give Canada a special relationship with this group of nations which, 
despite the diversity of their backgrounds, share important ideals and traditions in common. 
Commonwealth ties are characterized in the main by a spirit of co-operation developed 
through consultation and exchange of views. These are continuous not only in Common- 
wealth capitals but in other countries, and also at United Nations and other international 
gatherings. 


In addition to these continuing exchanges at many levels, special meetings are convened 
for the purpose of discussing and co-ordinating the interests of Commonwealth members 
in various special fields, and to review international developments in the Commonwealth 
context. ‘The most important conference of this kind in 1966 was the meeting of Heads 
of Government (Prime Ministers and Presidents) held in Lagos, Nigeria, Jan. 11-12, to 
discuss Rhodesia. This was the first such meeting to be held in Africa, the first to be held 
after the establishment of the Commonwealth Secretariat, and the first meeting called 
to deal with a single political issue. 

Canada’s external aid for developing countries continued to be directed, in the main, 
to Commonwealth countries through the Colombo Plan, the Commonwealth Caribbean 
Program, and the Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan (SCAAP). Canada’s 
total contribution under the Colombo Plan since its inception exceeds $670,000,000. 
Canada aided Commonwealth countries in Africa through SCAAP to a total of $38,000,000 
for the period from 1960 to the end of March 1966. Approximately $31,000,000 was made 
available for aid and technical assistance to Commonwealth Caribbean countries from 
1958 to the end of March 1966. During 1965, Canada also provided, on an increased 
scale, assistance in military training designed to improve the defence capability of certain 
Commonwealth countries. 

Canada is an active participant in the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan 
(see pp. 179-180) and during the 1965-66 academic year received 222 students under this 
Plan, 80 p.c. of them from the developing countries; 77 Canadian students continued their 
higher education in other Commonwealth countries. Canada is also playing a significant 
part in the training and provision of teachers for service in Commonwealth countries and 
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assisting in plans for co-operation in technical education. During the academic year 1965- 
66, there were 533 Canadian teachers and university professors serving under Canadian 
Government aid programs in the less-developed countries of Southeast Asia, Africa and 
the Caribbean area, a very substantial proportion of them in Commonwealth countries. 


Subsection 2.—Canada and the United Nations 


The constitutional disagreement over the financing of peace-keeping operations 
which led to the premature adjournment of the 19th Session of the General Assembly was 
not resolved during the 20th Session in 1965 but at least a compromise was reached which 
permitted the Organization to resume functioning. ‘The compromise took the form of a 
consensus reached in the Special Committee on Peace-keeping Operations that financial 
difficulties should be solved through voluntary contributions from member states, and that 
the Assembly should not apply the loss-of-vote penalty of Article 19 of the Charter for 
failure to pay assessments for peace-keeping in the Congo and in the Middle East. A 
Canadian proposal to extend the mandate of the Special Committee and to renew the appeal 
for voluntary contributions was accepted by the Assembly in December 1965. 


The United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF) in the Middle East continued through- 
out 1965, as did the United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), and Canada partici- 
pated in both. To improve the financial position of UNEF, Canada introduced a resolu- 
tion, subsequently adopted by the Assembly, which combined the principle of assessment 
with provision for meeting any shortfall in funds without resort to voluntary contributions. 
The 18-year-old United Nations Military Observer Group in India and Pakistan (UNMO- 
GIP) was reinforced by the United Nations India-Pakistan Observer Mission (UNIPOM) 
in September 1965 to deal with the Indo-Pakistani conflict over Kashmir. Canada 
provided the Commander for UNIPOM as well as an air transport unit and observers. 


In September, Canada was happy to support the admission to the United Nations of 
Gambia, the Maldive Islands and Singapore. In contrast, Canada regretted the with- 
drawal of Indonesia from the United Nations in January 1965 because it has consistently 
supported the principle of universality in the United Nations. However, Canada did not 
vote in favour of the representation of the People’s Republic of China in the United Nations 
because it could not accept several of that Republic’s conditions for membership, such as 
the expulsion of the Republic of China, a founding member of the United Nations. As 
regards the Rhodesian crisis, Canada supported two United Nations resolutions which 
condemned the unilateral declaration of independence by Southern Rhodesia, but was 
unable to support another resolution which requested Britain to employ all measures, 
including military force, to bring down the Smith regime. 


In the economic field, Canada supported the merger of the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance (EPTA) and the Special Fund into the United Nations Development 
Programme (UNDP), the establishment of a new United Nations Organization for In- 
dustrial Development (UNOID), and a resolution designed to extend and put on a per- 
manent basis the World Food Programme, an experimental co-operative arrangement 
between the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the United Nations which was 
begun in 1961 as a result of a Canadian initiative. 


In the social sector, the Specialized Agencies continued their efforts to promote educa- 
tion, to relieve hunger and to improve public health. The Canadian representative to the 
United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF) was elected to the Chairmanship of the 
Programme Committee, and the commitment of the Canadian public to UNICEF is 
demonstrated by the fact that the government contribution ($1,000,000) was more than 
equalled by proceeds from the UNICEF Hallowe’en and Christmas Card campaigns 
($1,100,000). Canada has continued to support international efforts for the relief and 
rehabilitation of refugees; in 1965 contributions to both the United Nations High Com- 
Missioner for Refugees (UNHCR) and to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA) were increased, and a Canadian served as Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the UNHCR. 
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The United Nations marked 1965 as International Co-operation Year (ICY). UN 
member governments, together with interested non-governmental organizations, organized 
activities designed to emphasize the continuing, if unpublicized, nature of international 
co-operation in many fields. The Canadian Permanent Representative to the United 
Nations was Chairman of the United Nations Committee for ICY for most of 1965. Co- 
operative projects in education, arts, science and sports, the issue of ICY postage stamps, 
and special features on radio and television for both domestic networks and international] 
transmission were features of the Canadian ICY program. 


Canadian Financial Contributions to the United Nations.—In 1965, Canada’s 
contributions to the United Nations system were as follows:— 


Percentage Contribution 
Agency Assessment (Canadian $) 
United Nations— 
Bregular DUI GCG a aan ccc an cs eepicn ded. zee ee eee tee oC 3.17 3,016, 439 
Special Accounts— 

Operations in the Middle East (UN EE) 2RCO i. een. A 2G s. 734,304 

Horcein Cyprus (UNHIGVP) 1c. 6: Apt Bhe ace mell > tint toe see 3,516,000 

Ong O CIVIMAR RUNG | ee acces theron onde ne ae ee a 500, 000 

Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA)— 

Cash 216 SENs de diy eee Clo SRY Sten SY, SAA eT? ale x3 500, 000 
Moodvaldincss jah Svc tag oc numa nde acd ie 9 a SEB tee ae . 699, 969 

World Food Program— 

CISD ec wdec ras car rte et anaes «re oe en ee Ce ae +6 400,000 
Comimodities Ah OLE LY TIS TRL) PLL En BEIGE P+ 1, 462, 685 

High Commissioner for Relugess (UNHCR) guy epht st Mie Foutdeoeeta x0 290,000 

Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance (EPTA)............... ne 2,325,000 

Beedial Fund ecg cacee rater ants crseien ie eee net 5,000, 000 

Children’s Fund (UONICEE). 75) 2 tet nee DOU Ri anes ee 1,000,000 

Institute for Training and Research (UNITAR) Wa sQekiy Fish be rb 60,000 

Wolumtary: contsiDueion?, «ot sviacluow init ton lems a hen ae at 4,000,000 

Specialized Agencies and International Atomic Energy Agency— 
International Labour Organization (ILO) SiN. aft GP est ee tea 3.36 674, 682 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO)— 

Feeulay DUCE Ene aps hc eg cnc eat nc ata See ee 4.15 791,849 

Voluntary progtemse tek B SURGUO JAI 1) ines vie Sept se 5,000 
World Health Organization CEHO) 2 BORMICIR Ree a kn Heleeeee 2.83 1,198,191 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization . 

DO NE Oe en on ee te ee 2.98 151, 436 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). et ie Oa ae 4.51 236, 541 
International Telecommunciation Union CTU). Saree AO eee 3.26 149, 850 
World Meteorological Organization CWO) trot hh edt beetle a mit. 2.63 47 , 885 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO)......... 1.60 13, 256 
Universal Postal Union (OR UY, 2 TREE Sie, son ee Been Sik 2,69 29, 267 
International Monetary Fund (IMP) 46) Ps el eee BBE RS CT | 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD).......... 3 3 
International Finance Corporation (AO) PRR RAN Raat RN ipo lee oe J 
International Development Association CDA) tore tree eee — 15,027,012 
International Atomic Energy Agency— 

Regulin bodgethietd. sath tence (ONY shaban ke eetcss teen Sle 2.87 226, 547 

Operational budget cut, 4:1 Audits. Meee cies A, og ee eee r 61, 992 

Related Organizations— 
Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM).......... 5 60,000 
International Committee of the Red Cross... eoradeneiteh syste tee eee ax 15,000 
United Nations Association in Canada.....................0000 a 17,000 


1 Estimated. Between inception of UNFICYP on Mar. 4, 1964 and Dec. 26, 1965, the net cost to Canada of its 
participation in the force was $7 ,002,000. Canada pays all costs of maintaining its contingent in Cyprus but recovers 
from the UN the out-of-pocket expenses of Canadian personnel at UNFIC YP headquarters. The figure cited does 
not include salaries and similar costs which Canada would have had to pay if the personnel had remained in Canada. 
2 In response to a request from the Secretary-General, Canada agreed on June 27, 1965 to makea voluntary contribu- 
tion of $4,000,000 to the UN. to assist it in its current financial difficulties. 3 Canada has paid in full its sub- 
scription to these organizations so that no payments were required in 1965; as a result of a review of quotas it is 
expected that additional subscriptions will be made to the IBRD and IMF in 1966. 4 Of the commitment 
of $15,027,012, which represents the first instalment of Canada’s supplementary contribution to IDA, $13,274,518 
was drawn during 1965 and $2,500,000 in January 1966. 5 Canada withdrew from ICEM in 1962 but has con- 
tinued to make an annual grant for the transportation of refugees. 
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Specialized Agencies.—Canada is a member of each of the 13 Specialized Agencies 
of the UN. Additionally, Canada holds membership in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), an autonomous international organization under the aegis of the UN. 
These Agencies are invested with wide international responsibilities established by inter- 
governmental agreement, and act in relationship with the UN to assist in carrying out the 
terms of the Charter. Co-ordination of activities of the Agencies is promoted by the 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination established by the Economic and Social 
Council. This Committee is composed of the Secretary General of the UN, the executive 
heads of the Specialized Agencies, the Director General of the IAEA and other high officials 
of the UN. It considers common administrative questions, inter-agency program co- 
ordination and projects or problems of special urgency to be undertaken jointly by several 
Agencies. The Agencies also report annually to the Economic and Social Council of the 


UN. 


International Labour Organization.—The International Labour Organization (ILO) 
was originally established with the League of Nations in 1919 and became a Specialized 
Agency of the UN in 1946. It brings together representatives of governments, employers 
and workers from 114 member states in an attempt to promote social budgets by improv- 
ing living and working conditions in all parts of the world. The ILO is responsible for a 
number of technical programs financed by the United Nations Development Programme, 
as well as training programs under its regular budget. To further its work, the ILO holds 
numerous meetings during the year, including the International Labour Conference in 
Geneva each June. At the 49th session of the Conference in June 1965, the principal 
debate focused, as it has done in recent years, on a continuing examination of modernizing 
and streamlining the programs and structures of the Organization. 


Food and Agriculture Organization.—The Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
came into being in 1945, the first Conference being held in that year in Quebec City. The 
objectives of the Organization are to raise the levels of nutrition and living standards of 
its members and to improve the techniques of the production and distribution of food and 
agricultural, fishery and forestry products. To this end, the FAO Secretariat collects, 
analyses and distributes technical and economic information and encourages appropriate 
national and international action. A Council meets twice a year to give direction and 
policy guidance to the Secretariat; the FAO Conference, which is the governing body of 
the Organization, meets every other year. Headquarters are in Rome, Italy. 


Canada has participated actively in FAO activities and is a member of the Council, 
the Committee on Commodity Problems (CCP), the Consultative Sub-Committee on 
Surplus Disposals, the FAO Group on Grains, the North American Forestry Commission 
and other FAO bodies. A number of Canadians are on the staff at Rome headquarters 
and many Canadians have undertaken assignments under FAO technical assistance pro- 
grams. Canadian membership in the Organization is provided for by an Act of the 
Canadian Parliament passed in 1945. A committee of officials from Canadian Govern- 
ment departments (the Canadian Interdepartmental FAO Committee) has been established 
to maintain liaison between the FAO Secretariat and the Canadian Government. 


The World Food Program first began operations on a three-year experimental basis 
at the beginning of 1963, under the joint auspices of the FAO and the UN. The Program 
provides food aid on a multilateral basis for emergency relief and promotes economic and 
social development, including feeding of children. At a UN-FAO Pledging Conference 
in New York in January 1966, $208,000,000 was pledged toward a second three-year pro- 
gram (1966-68). Canada, with a pledge of $27,500,000, is the second largest supporter 
of the Program. 


World Health Organization.—The World Health Organization (WHO) came into being 
in 1948 and is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the UN, having a member- 
ship of 121. Functioning through the World Health Assembly (an organization composed 
of an Executive Board, a Secretariat and six regional committees), WHO acts as a direct- 
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ing and co-ordinating authority on international health matters. In addition, it provides 
advisory and technical services to help countries develop and improve their health services. 
The 18th World Health Assembly was held in Geneva in May 1965. (See also the item 
“International Health” in Subsect. 7, Sect. 1, Part I of Chapter VI on Public Health, 
Welfare and Social Security.) 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization.—The United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) was established in 1946 
“to contribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through 
education, science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law, for human rights and fundamental] freedoms”. Its headquarters is in Paris and 
total membership at the end of 1965 was 121 states. 


The Organization is made up of three principal organs—the Genera] Conference which 
is the policy-making body, the Executive Board and the Secretariat. Representatives 
from member states make up the General Conference which meets every two years to 
consider applications for membership, elect the Executive Board, plan the program and 


2.98 p.c. The next General Conference takes place in Paris in October 1966. Further 
information about the Organization may be obtained from the Canadian National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, Ottawa. 


International Civil Aviation Organization.—The Internationa] Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion (ICAO), with headquarters in Montreal, is the only Specialized Agency of the UN 
with headquarters in Canada. Canada has been a member of the 27-nation Council, 
the governing body of ICAO, since its inception in 1947. The 15th Session of the ICAO 
Assembly, consisting of all member states, was held in Montreal from June 22 to July 19, 
1965. A Canadian was elected President of the Assembly. During February 1966 a 
special ICAO meeting was held in Montreal to discuss the question of liability in connection 
with air accidents. 


International Telecommunication Union.—Canada is a member of the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), a Specialized Agency of the UN, which traces its origin 
to the International Telegraph Convention of 1865 and the International Radio Telegraph 
Convention of 1906. The Plenipotentiary Conference, the supreme authority of the ITU, 
met in Montreux, Switzerland from Sept. 14 to Nov. 12, 1965. The Conference revised 
the International Telecommunication Convention which will come into force on Jan. 
1, 1967. Canada is represented on the 29-member Administrative Council, the executive 
organ of the Union. 


World Meteorological Organization.—Canada is a member of the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), a Specialized Agency of the UN since 1951 but developed from the 
International Meteorological Organization founded in 1878. During 1965, Canada was 
represented at the regular meetings of a number of the subsidiary bodies of WMO. 


Inter-Governmental M aritime Consultative Organization.—The Inter-Governmenta] 
Maritime Consultative Organization (IMCO) was established in 1959 to promote interna- 
tional co-operation on technical shipping problems and the adoption of the highest standards 
of safety and navigation. Canada participated in the Conference held in Jordan under 
the auspices of IMCO from Mar. 24 to Apr. 9, 1965 which drew up the Convention of the 
Facilitation of Maritime Travel and Transport. Canada was re-elected to the Admini- 
strative Council and the Maritime Safety Committee during their regular sessions held in 
Paris in September 1965. 


Universal Postal Union—With a membership of 126, the Universal Posta] Union 
(UPU) is one of the largest of the Specialized Agencies of the UN; it is also one of the oldest, 
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as it was founded in Berne in 1874 with the principal aim of improving postal services 


throughout the world and promoting international collaboration. The Universal Postal 
Congress is the supreme authority of the UPU and normally meets every five years to 
review the Universal Postal Convention and its subsidiary instruments. In the interim, 
UPU activities are carried on by an executive council of which Canada is at present a 
member, a consultative committee on postal studies, and an international bureau. 


The 15th Congress was held in Vienna in May-July 1964. 


International Monetary Fund.—The International Monetary Fund, established by 
the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944, came into being in 1945. It provides machinery 
for international consultation and collaboration on monetary, payment and exchange 
problems, including the promotion of exchange stability, the elimination of exchange 
restrictions, the establishment of a multilateral system of current payments and the ex- 
pansion and balanced growth of international trade. Also, member countries under certain 
conditions may draw on the regular resources of the Fund, which now amount to some 
$19,200,000,000 (of which the equivalent of about $13,600,000,000 is in gold and con- 
vertible currencies) or on the supplementary resources of $6,000,000,000 made available 
in 1962 under the General Arrangements to Borrow. The Fund has 103 members (as at 
Mar. 31, 1966). Canada has been represented on the Fund’s Executive Board since 
its inception. 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development.—The IBRD or World Bank 
was founded at the same time as the International Monetary Fund at the Bretton Woods 
Conference in 1944 to assist the development of productive resources in member countries 
by extending loans where private capital is not available on reasonable terms and by 
providing technical assistance. The loans are made from the paid-up subscriptions of 
member states, from the surplus accumulated by the Bank and from loans raised in the 
markets of member states. By Dec. 31, 1965, the subscribed capital was $21,606.000,000 
(U.S.). The Bank’s first loans were for European postwar reconstruction but in 1948 the 
Bank turned to lending for development and an increasing proportion of its funds has been 
directed to the less-developed areas of the world. As of Dec. 31, 1965, the Bank had made 
446 loans totalling nearly $9,500,000,000 (U.S.) since it started operations in 1946, and 
had used or been able to allocate for lending the equivalent of approximately $1,779,000,000 
from paid-in capital, including the full $75,000,000 of the paid-in portion of Canada’s 
subscription. 

Unlike the year 1964 when there were no public offerings, 1965 was marked by an 
intensive marketing campaign that included public offerings of the Bank’s bonds in world 
markets. These offerings, aggregating the equivalent of nearly $300 000,000, included 
public issues of the Bank in the Canadian market for the first time in nearly 10 years; 
the Canadian issue was $25,000,000, offered in February. 


International Finance Corporation.—The function of the International Finance 
Corporation, which is an affiliate of the IBRD, is to promote the growth of productive 
private enterprise by assisting private capital, by acting as a clearing house in bringing 
together investment opportunities and private capital and by helping to enlist managerial 
skill and experience when not otherwise available to a project. Of a total capital sub- 
scription of $99,000,000 (U.S.), Canada has provided $3,600,000. 


International Development Association—The IDA, also an affiliate of the IBRD. was 
established in September 1960 to meet the situation of a growing number of less-developed 
countries whose need for and ability to make use of outside capital is greater than their 
ability to service conventional loans. Consequently, the terms of IDA development credits 
are designed to impose far less burden on the balance of payments of borrowing countries 
than conventional loans. Credits extended to date have each been for a term of 50 years, 
bearing nointerest. At the end of 1965, paid-in and prospective resources of IDA amounted 
to $1,676,300,000 (U.S.). Prospective contributions to be paid in over the three years 
1965-68 (subject to legislative authorization) will amount to $740,745,000 (U.S.), of which 
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Canada’s share will be $41,700,000 (U.S.). IDA began operations in November 1960 and 
extended its first development credit in May 1961. By Dee. 31, 1965, it had extended a 
total of 79 development credits totalling $1,192,300,000 to 30 countries in Africa, Asia, 
the Middle East and the Western Hemisphere. 


International Atomic Energy Agency.—Formed in 1957, the Internationa] 
Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is an autonomous international organization under the 
aegis of the UN. The Agency was given a mandate to seek to accelerate and enlarge the 
contribution of atomic energy to peace, health and prosperity throughout the world in a 
variety of ways. Because Canada has been designated as one of the five members most 
advanced in nuclear technology, including the production of source materials, a Canadian 
representative has served on the IAEA Board of Governors since the inception of the 
Agency. | 

As of June 1966, IAEA membership consisted of 96 states. The organization of 
conferences and symposia of experts, the dissemination of information and the provision 
of technical assistance are among the methods that the Agency adopts to carry out its 
functions. With the rapid expansion in the use of nuclear power much of the Agency’s 
program is devoted to this field, as well as to the use to which isotopes may be put in 
agriculture and medicine. An important aspect of the IAEA activities that is becoming 
of increasing significance relates to the development and application of safeguard measures 
to ensure that nuclear materials supplied for peaceful purposes are not diverted to military 
uses. 


International Law Commission.—By Article 13(1) of the Charter of the United 
Nations, one of the purposes of the UN General Assembly is to encourage the progressive 
development of international law and its codification. In order to implement and to assist 
in this function, the International Law Commission was created by a General Assembly 
resolution dated Nov. 21, 1947. It is composed of 25 members who are elected in their 
individual capacity. They serve for terms of five years and, in general, represent the 
main forms of civilization and principal legal systems of the world. On Nov. 28, 1961, 
Canada’s Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs was elected to membership of 
this Commission. The 25 countries whose nationals form, at present, the International 
Law Commission are: Afghanistan, Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Brazil, Britain, Canada, 
China, Ecuador, Finland, France, India, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Japan, Nigeria, Poland, 
Senegal, Spain, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United Arab Republic, the 
United States of America, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. 


Subsection 3.—Canada and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization* 


Two Ministerial meetings were held during 1965 and meetings of the Permanent 
Representatives to the North Atlantic Council were held continuously throughout the 
year at NATO headquarters in Paris. 


The annual spring meeting was held in London on May 11-12, attended by the Foreign 
Ministers of the NATO Alliance. The Canadian delegation was led by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs. In surveying the international scene, Ministers noted that, so 
far as Europe was concerned, the situation was basically unchanged. There had been no 
major crisis or confrontation and the trend toward increased contacts between East and 
West has continued. On the other hand, the fundamental causes of tension stil] persisted 
and little, if any, progress had been made toward removing them. Particular attention 
was given during the discussions to areas of tension or conflict, such as Malaysia, Viet-N am, 
Cyprus, the Dominican Republic and some African States, where threats to international 
security and peace had arisen. 


* The termas of the Treaty and the organization of the Council and subordinate committees are dealt with in the 
1954 Year Book at pp. 113-115, A short review of the events leading up to the establishment of NATO and its subse- 
quent membership is given in the 1960 Year Book at p. 167. 
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The Ministers welcomed the continuing progress in political consultation within the 
Alliance, observed with satisfaction the more frequent attendance of Ministers and senior 
officials from capitals at regular meetings of the Council in permanent session, and noted 
that the Council had embarked on the study of the state of the Alliance which, at the 
preceding Ministerial meeting, it had been directed to undertake. The hope was expressed 
that, without prejudging the legal and political position of any member, an early solution 
would be found to the difficulties facing the UN and thus enable that organization to play 
its proper role in helping to preserve international peace and security. 


The annual Ministerial meeting held in Paris Dec. 14-16 was attended by a Canadian 
delegation led by the Secretary of State for External Affairs and the Minister of National 
Defence. The Ministers noted that members of NATO had promoted and extended their 
contacts and exchanges with the U.S.S.R. and the countries of Eastern Europe, and affirmed 
that they would continue to seek an improvement in their relations with these countries. 
It was a matter for satisfaction that the efforts made in this regard had met with some 
degree of response, mainly in the sphere of bilateral relations. The Ministers noted, 
however, that the U.S.S.R. continued to oppose a settlement of the cardinal issues between 
East and West and they therefore emphasized their determination to maintain the unity 
of the Alliance and ensure its collective defence. 


The Ministers noted the progress made in studies of the interrelated questions of 
strategy, force requirements and resources, which had been initiated at the Ottawa session 
in May 1963. Force goals for the period 1966-70 were being worked out as the first of a 
series of steps designed to secure closer alignment between NATO military requirements 
and national force plans within the agreed strategic concept of a forward defence posture. 
They accepted in principle the introduction of new procedures designed to improve the 
annual process of reviewing the defence efforts of member countries and agreeing upon 
their force contributions. These procedures, by projecting Alliance force goals and country 
plans five years ahead each year, are intended to enhance the capacity of the Alliance to 
adapt its defence plans to changes both in military technology and in the international 
situation. The Ministers instructed the Council in permanent session to review the 
organizational and financial basis of the Allied Command Europe Mobile Force. 


The Secretary General reported on his activities under the ‘watching brief’ in regard 
to Greek—Turkish relations entrusted to his predecessor by the Council at The Hague in 
May 1964. The Ministers agreed that these activities should continue and also reiterated 
their support for the efforts of the UN to reduce tension in Cyprus. The Council! endorsed 
the Secretary General’s plea for an early resumption of constructive discussions between 
Greece and Turkey and stressed the importance of a speedy solution to the financial and 
other problems involved in the continuation of the UN peace-keeping operation. 


Canadian Contributions to NATO.—Support for NATO during 1965 continued to 
be one of the foundations of Canadian foreign policy. As its contribution to the military 
strength of the Alliance, Canada maintains an army brigade and an air division in Europe 
and supporting forces in Canada, including one battalion assigned to the Allied Command 
Europe Mobile Force. It has assigned a substantial naval force to the Supreme Allied 
Commander Atlantic (SACLANT) for the defence of the Canada-United States region in 
case of emergency and participates with the United States in the defence of the North 
American Continent through the North American Air Defence Command (NORAD). 


Since 1950, Canada has contributed approximately $1,800,000,000 in mutual aid to 
European members of NATO. The aid program, consisting of contributions to NATO 
infrastructure and military costs, transfers of equipment to member countries and aircrew 
training in Canada of NATO forces, continued in 1965. This program has decreased in 
magnitude with the changing conditions and the increasing ability of the European members 
to meet their individual defence requirements. 
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Subsection 4.—Canadian External Aid Programs 


The Colombo Plan.—The Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and Southeast Asia was conceived at the Commonwealth Meeting of Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, in January 1950. Although the Plan was initiated by 
Commonwealth governments, it is not exclusively a Commonwealth Program. It is 
designed to assist in the economic development and the raising of living standards of all coun- 
tries and territories in the general area of South and Southeast Asia. Its membership now 
includes Afghanistan, Australia, Bhutan, Britain, Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, Canada, 
Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Malaysia, Maldive Islands, Nepal, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, Viet-Nam and the United States; the latter is 
also engaged in a substantial program of economic aid in the same region. Afghanistan and 
the Maldive Islands are the latest members and were admitted to membership in 1963. 


The Colombo Plan is supervised by a Consultative Committee composed of Ministers 
of the member countries, who meet once a year to review projects and exchange views on 
policy matters. As a consultative body, it makes no collective policy decisions binding 
member countries; a Council for Technical Co-operation, on which Canada is represented, 
meets regularly in Ceylon to develop the technical co-operation program of the Plan. 
Consultative Committee meetings were held in Karachi in 1952, New Delhi in 1953, Ottawa 
in 1954, Singapore in 1955, Wellington in 1956, Saigon in 1957, Seattle in 1958, Jogjakarta 
in 1959, Tokyo in 1960, Kuala Lumpur in 1961, Melbourne in 1962, Bangkok in 1963 and 
London in 1964. At the Jogjakarta meeting it was agreed to extend the Colombo Plan 
for another five years from June 1961, and it was similarly extended for a further five 
years at the London meeting in 1964. Reports of the Committee on progress and future 
plans are published after each annual meeting; each report also contains sections describing 
the activities of member countries. 


From the inception of the Plan in 1950 through March 1966, Canada made available a 
total of $670,619,000 in grant aid for capital and technical assistance projects in South and 
Southeast Asia. Although nine countries are now receiving capital assistance from Canada, 
the largest contributions have so far been made to Ceylon, India, Malaysia and Pakistan. 
The Canadian contribution consists primarily of direct assistance to various development 
projects, including equipment for multi-purpose irrigation and hydro-electric projects, 
power-generating plants, construction and fisheries projects and resources surveys, hospital 
equipment and cobalt therapy units, as well as educational and laboratory equipment and 
books. It has also included gifts of raw materials, commodities and foodstuffs, such as 
industrial metals, asbestos, fertilizer, wheat, wheat flour and butter, from the internal sale 
of which recipient governments have been able to raise funds to meet local costs of economic 
development projects. 


Under the Technical Assistance Program, up to March 1966, more than 3,500 persons 
from all countries in the area had come to Canada for training in a variety of fields, the 
major ones being public administration and finance, agriculture, co-operatives, engineering, 
mining and geology, statistics, health education and social welfare. More than 375 
Canadian experts had been sent abroad for service in Colombo Plan countries in such fields 
as fisheries, agriculture, engineering, mining and prospecting, co-operatives, public admin- 
istration, education and vocational training, and public health. Other Canadians were 
employed on aerial resources survey teams and on the installation and operation of capital 
equipment. 


Commonwealth Caribbean Program.—In 1958, when the Federation of the West 
Indies was being formed, Canada undertook a five-year $10,000,000 program of economic 
and technical assistance. Following the dissolution of the Federation in 1962, it was 
decided to continue providing assistance to its component territories—Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Barbados, British Guiana (Guyana), British Honduras and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands—and, since then, a total of $21,180,000 in loans and grants has been 
made available to the area, including $10,000,000 under the 1965-66 program. 
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Under this program, the area and its territories have been provided with two passenger- 
cargo ships for inter-island transportation, a deep-water wharf at St. Vincent, a residence 
for the University of the West Indies in Trinidad, port-handling equipment for five harbours 
and, for several of the smaller islands, schools, warehouses and freshwater supply facilities. 
Projects under way include an aerial survey of Trinidad, a scheme for the expansion and 
improvement of Trinidad’s dairy herds, the provision of rural schools, teacherages and a 
sewerage system in Jamaica and a prefabricated fish-packing plant in Guyana, and the 
construction of a bridge in British Honduras. 


A substantial amount of technical assistance has also been given. During the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1966, training programs were arranged in Canada for 431 students from the 
Commonwealth Caribbean, the fields of study including agriculture, engineering, fisheries, 
forestry, medicine and public administration. In addition, 130 Canadians served in the 
Commonwealth Caribbean, including teachers, soil surveyors, and advisers in the fields of 
statistics, legal drafting, housing, films, radio broadcasting, postal services, Indian affairs, 
technical education and harbour management. 


Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan.—In the autumn of 1960 the 
Canadian Government undertook, subject to parliamentary approval, to contribute 
$10,500,000 to a Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan (SCAAP) over a three- 
year period beginning Apr. 1, 1961. This program arose from discussions at the Meeting 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 1960. Although entirely a Commonwealth scheme, 
SCAAP is essentially the counterpart in Africa of the Colombo Plan in Asia. The main 
donor countries are Britain, Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Some of the newer 
Commonwealth members, particularly India and Pakistan, have been able to provide 
limited amounts of technical assistance in fields in which they have experience and special- 
ized knowledge. All Commonwealth countries and dependent territories in Africa qualify 
for development assistance under the SCAAP program. 


As occurred in other areas of Canada’s expanding aid program, the level of grant aid 
to SCAAP increased in 1965-66 to $9,500,000 from $6,500,000 in the previous fiscal year 
and development loan assistance to $5,000,000 from $4,500,000. In 1965, the first Canadian 
development loan in Africa was extended to Nigeria in the amount of $3,500,000, and 
early in 1966, two loans totalling $2,450,000 were granted to Tanzania. <A $2,000,000 
food aid grant in the form of wheat flour was made to Ghana. 


Technical assistance programs continued to receive major emphasis. During 1965-66, 
_ 436 Canadian teachers, professors, and Canadian technical experts were on assignment 
in Africa while 526 African students received academic and technical training in Canada. 
This represented a sharp increase in the program of technical assistance from the previous 
year. 


Canadian capital assistance has concentrated on projects assigned a high priority by 
the recipient country and in which Canada has a high degree of expertise. These included 
aerial mapping and survey work, forest inventories, pulp and paper survey and forest 
products development, irrigation and land reclamation, medical training and wheat 
research, geological surveys and mineral exploration, and the provision of equipment for 
schools and national parks. A major Canadian—Ghanaian joint effort was the building, 
equipping and staffing of the Trades Training Centre at Accra at an estimated Canadian 
cost of $1,155,000. The institution was formally opened in July 1966. A similar institu- 
tion is planned for Benin City, Nigeria. 


The Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan.—The proposal to 
establish a Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan was made at the Trade and 
Economic Conference held at Montreal in September 1958. The Conference envisaged a 
scheme of 1,000 university scholarships, of which Britain undertook to provide one half and 
Canada one quarter. The details of the proposed scheme were worked out at the Common- 
wealth Education Conference at Oxford in 1959. This Plan was designed to enrich the 
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intellectual life of each country of the Commonwealth by enabling an increased number of 
its brighter students to share in the wide range of educational resources available throughout 
the Commonwealth and thus promote the equality of educational opportunity at the highest 
level. During the academic year 1965-66, there were 222 Commonwealth scholars in Canada; 
since the Plan first became operational during 1960-61, a total of 563 scholars have come to 
Canada for advanced study. 


In 1965, Research and Visiting Fellowships were introduced as part of the Canadian 
contribution to this Plan. It is expected that each year three Research Fellowships will 
be awarded for a full academic year and five Visiting Fellowships for shorter periods. 
These Fellowships will enable senior educationists from other Commonwealth countries 
to visit Canadian universities and other educational institutions to carry out investigations, 
study or research in their particular fields. During the 1965-66 academic year, four 
Visiting Fellowships and three Research Fellowships were awarded. 


Assistance to French-Speaking States in Africa.—In April 1961 the Canadian 
Government announced an offer of assistance in the educational field to the French-speaking 
states in Africa and subsequently appropriated $300,000 for this purpose for each of the 
years ended Mar. 31, 1962, 1963 and 1964. It was decided at the commencement of this 
program that emphasis should be placed on the provision of Canadian teachers for Africa. 
For the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, aid was increased and an allocation of $4,000,000 was 
provided to allow for development of a capital assistance program as well as expansion of 
technical assistance. During that year, 67 teachers served in French-speaking Africa and 
54 students received training in Canada. Preliminary surveys for bridge construction and 
hydro-electric development were carried out; an agriculture education survey of six coun- 
tries was begun; arrangements were made to supply heavy equipment to assist the Republic 
of Guinea in its roads improvement program; a series of educational films was offered to 
Cameroon, Central African Republic, Chad, Congo, Dahomey, Morocco, Niger, Togo 
and Upper Volta; and a contribution of $500,000 was made to the UN Congo (Leopoldville) 
Civilian Fund. 

In the 1965-66 fiscal year the allocation totalled $7,500,000—$5,500,000 in grant funds 
and $2,000,000 in development loans. There were 155 teachers on assignments to 16 
French-speaking African countries and 97 trainees in Canada. Technical and capital 
assistance was given to the University of Rwanda; paper for the production of educational 
literature was supplied to Cameroon, Congo (Leopoldville) and Guinea; film vans and 
films were made available to Guinea and Gabon; arrangements were made to participate in 
a livestock improvement program in Cameroon, and a cadastral survey in Morocco; and, 
as in previous years, $500,000 was granted to the UN Congo (Leopoldville) Civilian Fund. 


Latin American Program.—A bilateral Canadian aid program for Latin America 
was initiated in December 1964, when the Canadian Government concluded an agree- 
ment with the Inter-American Development Bank (IADB) by which Canada allocated 
$10,000,000 in ‘soft’ development loan funds for use in high-priority economic, technical 
and educational projects in Latin America. This initial allocation was augmented in 
September 1965 with the provision of an additional $10,000,000 in development Joan 
funds for the area. 


Under the terms of the agreement, the IADB selects and processes proposed loan 
projects before submitting those considered suitable to the Canadian Government for its 
approval. By mid-1966, two Canadian development loans totalling $4,500,000 had been 
made available—the Port Authority of Acajutla, one of the main Pacific seacoast ports 
of the Central American Republic of El Salvador, was granted an interest-free development 
loan of $3,240,000 for the expansion and improvement of port facilities, and Canadian 
development loan funds of up to $1,260,000 were made available to the Republic of Ecuador 
to finance a resources survey of 13,000 sq. miles of agricultural and forest land in that 
country’s Guayas River Valley. 
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Co-operation with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, and with 
Other International Aid Programs.—In addition to the annual contributions made to 
the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, Canada arranges 
training programs in Canada for individuals studying under the auspices of the different 
Specialized Agencies. This service is also extended to the technical assistance program of 
the International Co-operation Administration of the United States as well as to other 
international aid organizations. Up to Mar. 31, 1965, more than 2,000 individuals had 
come to Canada through the various agencies from more than 100 countries in all parts 
of the world. Assistance is also given by recruiting Canadians for service with the Special- 
ized Agencies on specific technical assistance assignments in under-developed countries. 


External Aid Office.—As of Nov. 9, 1960, the operation and administration of 
Canada’s external assistance programs became the responsibility of the External Aid Office, 
established by Order in Council of that date and placed in charge of a Director General. 


As mentioned under the separate programs above, additional funds were made avail- 
able for grant assistance in 1964-65. Canada also introduced a development loan program 
for which $50,000,000 was authorized by Parliament on a non-lapsing basis. The terms 
of the loans are comparable with those of the International Development Association— 
up to 50 years maturity, non-interest-bearing, ten-year grace period, and 0.75 of 1 p.c. 
service charge. 


Also during 1964-65, Parliament approved for the first time the establishment of a 
separate food aid program under which the External Aid Office is able to purchase food 
products to meet part of the Canadian contributions to the FAO World Food Program 
and to meet the needs of countries requesting this form of Canadian assistance. 


Subsection 5.—Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development 


The Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD) was estab- 
lished in October 1961 as successor to the OKEC, with Canada and the United States joining 
the countries of Western Europe as full members of the new body. Japan, previously a 
member of the Development Assistance Committee, became, in May 1964, a full member of 
the OECD and the first member from outside Western Europe or North America. 


The prime purpose of the OECD is to promote among member governments co-opera- 
tion in the fields of economic policy, trade and assistance to developing countries, although it 
also provides a valuable forum for discussion of common problems in agriculture, industry, 
finance, technology and manpower policy. In 1963, Ministers approved an annual growth 
target for member countries for the next seven years of 4 p.c. in real gross national product. 
Because of its development from the former OKEC, the Organization was at first concerned 
largely with questions of primarily European interest but, as its membership expanded, it 
has become increasingly a recognized forum for broader consultation among advanced in- 
dustrial countries, particularly on questions of economic and financial policy and on the 
problems of the developing countries. In this latter regard, the OECD now constitutes the 
main forum for consultations among developed countries concerning the work of the 
UNCTAD Trade and Development Board, and its committees. 


The OECD brings together government officials as well as representatives of private 
business, labour unions, universities and other non-governmental bodies in both deliberative 
and consultative capacities, and provides for international liaison among such groups. 
Within Canada, liaison has been established with the business community through the 
Canadian Business and Industry Advisory Committee, which was established in 1962 and 
comprises representatives of the Canadian Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian Council of 
the International Chamber of Commerce and the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 
Parallel arrangements exist for consultation with Canadian labour organizations. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Census of Population 


This Section presents only a brief summary of the voluminous data on population 
recorded by the 1961 Census of Canada, with certain comparable data from earlier cen- 
suses. The results of the limited population census taken on June 1, 1966 were not available 
at the time of preparation but 1966 figures for as many of the tables included in Sub- 
sections 1 to 6 and Subsection 10 as are obtainable immediately before this volume goes 
to press will be presented in Appendix II. The 1966 Census did not include questions on 
ethnic origin, birthplace, religious denomination, language or mother tongue so that the 
1961 data in Subsections 7 to 9 will remain the latest available until the taking of the 
comprehensive decennial census in 1971. 


Detailed census data are published in a series of reports which are obtainable from 
the Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list of these publications is 
available on request from the Information Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 1.—Growth and Movement of Population} 


Population Growth.—Canada’s population stood at 18,238,000 in 1961 as against 
10,377,000 in 1931 and 5,371,000 in 1901. In the first decade of the century, the gain of 
34 p.c. was greater than in any censal period up to 1961. Growth was associated with the 
opening up of the West for settlement and massive immigration from overseas. During 
the 1901-11 period, about 1,760,000 immigrants entered the country and natural increase 


* See also Appendix II. 
Tt See footnote on p. 183. 
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The site of Vancouver in 1867 was 
only a landing place for fur 
traders and adventurers. By 
1888 it had a population of 
10,000 and had already been 
incorporated as a city. 
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Vancouver today has a population of almost 1,000,000. 


Fort Edmonton on the North 
Saskatchewan River, about 
1870. 


Montreal, founded in 1642, became 

a city in 1832—to its population of 

about 100,000 in 1867 it has added 
more than 2,300,000. 
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1875. 


Edmonton became a city in 1904 when it had about 5,000 residents—today its population 
is close to 400,000. 


St. James Street, Montreal, on a winter afternoon in 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS, measured against the back- 
drop of history, is a very short time, but long enough 
to have seen an unbelievable change in this once 
vast virgin land of Canada, to have seen its dis- 
tances and isolations diminished, to have seen its 
primitive life evolve to sophistication, to have seen 
great cities established and grow, straining their 
boundaries, their centres rising skyward in concrete 
and steel, their people active and prosperous. In 
the forefront of progress in the past quarter-cen- 
tury, Canada has made tremendous strides in every 
area—industrial, social and cultural—and, taking 
advantage of the miracles of modern man's de- 
vising, moves forward still with increasing speed. 
It is difficult now to think that one hundred years ago 
only a handful of buildings lined a remote western 
bay where now stands the centre of the great 
metropolis of Vancouver; that a wooden fort over- 
looking the North Saskatchewan River marked the 
site of the now burgeoning city of Edmonton, oil 
centre of the mid-West; that Montreal, with its then 
200-year history and its population of 100,000, 
was Canada's largest city, destined to become one 
of the major commercial and industrial cities of the 
world, harbouring close to 2,500,000 people living 
very much at 20th century tempo; that other small 
settlements and uninhabited sites would come to take 
their places in the chain of booming cities and in- 
dustrial towns across this great land. 
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amounted to an estimated 1,000,000. As the total increase in population was 1,835,328, 
it is evident that there was substantial emigration during the period. In the 1911-21 
period, population growth dropped to 22 p.c. Military losses in the First World War 
and losses during the influenza epidemic, which together amounted to about 120,000, 
were a factor in this decline. Although the flow of immigrants was reduced during the 
war years, it had been very heavy immediately preceding the War, so that the total 
number for the period (1,612,000) was very close to that for the previous censal period. 
However, emigration was also extremely high and the increase in population amounted to 
1,581,306, representing 2 p.c. per annum compared with 3 p.c. in the 1901-11 period. 


In the decade 1921-31, the rate of increase dropped to 18 p.c. Immigration fell to 
1,200,000 and emigration was estimated at 1,000,000. ‘Thus the increase in population, 
which amounted to 1,588,837, was only 229,000 greater than the natural increase. A 
feature of this period was the rapid growth of population in Western Canada, partly the 
result of immigration and partly the result of an influx of people from Eastern Canada. 
During 1931-41, the population increase was just under 11 p.c. During the depressed 
conditions of the 1930’s, marriage and birth rates were significantly lower and only 
150,000 immigrants came to Canada, although, in addition, 75,000 Canadians returned 
from the United States. Emigration was also much lower than in the previous decades, 
amounting to an estimated 250,000. Natural increase was only 1,220,000, the crude 
birth rate falling from 27 per thousand of the population in the 1921-25 period to 24 per 
thousand in the succeeding five-year period and to 20 per thousand during much of the 
1931-41 decade. During 1941-51, population growth was restored to pre-depression levels. 
Excluding Newfoundland which became part of Canada in 1949, it amounted to 19 p.c.; 
including Newfoundland it was 22 p.c. Much of the increase took place in the second 
half of the decade, reflecting heavy postwar immigration and a sharp rise in the marriage 
and birth rates. 

In the 1951-61 period, the population growth rate at 30 p.c. came close to approaching 
the extremely high rate of the first decade of the century. However, the two periods 
contrast in many ways. In the early period there was a wider dispersal of population 
increases as whole regions across the Continent were opened up; in the recent period there 
was a concentration of growth in urban communities although some spreading of popula- 
tion into newly developed northern areas took place. Natural increase accounted for 
about 75 p.c. of the growth. Although there was some decline in the death rate, the trend 
of natural increase reflected very closely that of the crude birth rate which began to rise 
during the War and remained high throughout the period. Net immigration accounted 
for the remainder of the increase; during the decade, 1,542,853 immigrants entered the 
country, more than double the estimated emigration. Although all provinces gained in 
population during 1951-61, the rates of increase varied widely. The greatest increases 
resulted from a combination of natural increase and net migration which in the two large 
provinces of Central Canada and the two most westerly provinces accounted for over 
87 p.c. of the total actual increase. In contrast, increases in the other six provinces were 
entirely accounted for by natural increase. * 


* An outline of growth in the 1961-66 period, based on the results of the 1966 Census, is included in Appendix IT. 
An outline of the growth of population in Canada since the beginning of the seventeenth century may be found in 
Vol. I of the 1931 Census. Other accounts of population growth prior to the present century are included in Vol. I 
of the 1941 Census and Vol. X of the 1951 Census. 
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1.—Numerical Distribution of Population by Province, and Percentage Change from 
Preceding Census, Decennial Census Years 1901-61 


Norse.—Populations for the decennial census years 1871, 1881 and 1891 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 149. 
The populations of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916, 1926, 1936 and 1946 will be found in the 1951 edition, p. 131, 
and census populations for 1956 in the 1961 edition, p. 146. 


ee 


Province 
or 1901 1911 1921 1931 1941 1951 1961 
Territory 
NouMERIcAL DistRIBuTION 

i ee ee ere ene eee 
Nildiiecc. case ee 1 1 1 1 1 361, 416 457, 853 
Pilg ferctoue seh coreexs 103,259 93, 728 88,615 88, 038 95,047 98, 429 104, 629 
INES yore cece 459,574 492,338 523, 837 512,846 577, 962 642, 584 737,007 
IN Baers. fetes 331, 120 351, 889 387, 876 408,219 457,401 515, 697 597,936 
Quer ne ace ee 1,648, 898 2,005,776 2,360,510 2,874, 662 3,331, 882 4,055, 681 §, 259, 211 
Ont SA, «Ue 2,182,947 2,527, 292 2,933, 662 3, 431, 683 3, 787,655 4,597,542 6, 236, 092 
Mamie peer ee eens of 255,211 461,394 610,118 700,139 729,744 776,541 921,686 
Sask 91,279 492, 432 757,510 921,785 895,992 831,728 925,181 
OR 374, 295 588, 454 731,605 796, 169 939,501 1,331,944 
178, 657 392, 480 524, 582 694, 263 817,861 1,165,210 1,629,082 
27,219 8,512 bls y/ 4,230 4,914 9,096 14, 628 
20, 129 6,507 8,143 9,316 12,028 16,004 22,998 
Canada.ic.csccecss 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,787,9492) 10,376,786 | 11,506,655 | 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 
EE 21 SSA AE I DORR NaS ITE ee oa | ors ate eee NT ae ae ee ll car eee 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE FROM PRECEDING CENSUS 


NiHGic. Seoetee Meee 1 1 1 1 1 1 26.7 

VEAL © nae, Cay Ae —5.3 —9.2 —5.5 =). 8.0 3.6 6.3 

1 lS iecrepte |: soasfiate, nce fara 2.0 ifs | 6.4 ak 12.7 11.2 14.7 

NB. 28s gab hysed ora aes 3.1 6.3 10.2 5.2 12.0 12.7 15.9 

WuOetat es cek sate tlen car 10.8 21.6 Ng feat 21.8 15.9 21.7 29.0 ee 

Ontees act). 4% .couehe 3.2 15.8 16.1 17.0 10.4 21.4 35.6 —~ 

MAD ce nim sini teee ee 67.3 80.8 32.2 14.8 4.2 6.4 18.7 

Baekoe ss Oh eh e827 = 439.5 53.8 21.7 259 ee 11.2 

NEAT IE Sow tickice cilia’ — 412.6 57.2 24.3 8.8 18.0 41.8 
BHODS 6 doom ado UOSOE 82.0 119.7 33.7 82.3 17.8 42.5 39.8 

Nd VR ann a ae == —68.7 —51.2 1.8 16.2 85.1 60.8 

IN SWIBRIGA 7 RSS 10 —67.7 25.1 14.4 29.1 33.1 43.7 
Canada........... 11.1 34.2 21.9 18.1 10.9 21.8 30.2 


1 Populations of Newfoundland (not part of Canada until 1949) were: 1901, 220,984; 1911, 242,619; 1921, 263,033; 
1931, 281,500 (estimated); 1941, 303,300 (estimated); and 1945, 321,819. 2 Includes 485 members of the Royal 
Canadian Navy recorded separately in 1921. 


2.—F actors in the Growth of Population, 1951-61 
0©601V0bBRae}Re—awawaxaaeseseseoae—eaeaeae@=qoqo>®@=>w>wnaoowononmnoT»S000mn00mn9@maRRRS eee eS eee 


: Population ° Population 
Province ° Natural Immi- Actual Net 
or Territory ea Births Deaths Increase gration Increase | Migration Ba 
No No No No. No No No No 

ING Gea essere 361, 416 141,165 30, 169 110,996 4,200 96,437 | —14,559 457, 853 
IB ET SOR 858 FE 98, 429 26,990 9,369 17,621 1,451 6,200 —11,421 104, 629 
IN. St he eee 642, 584 187,571 59,278 128,293 19,148 94, 423 —33, 870 737,007 
NIB. 2 eee 515, 697 165,299 45, 838 119, 461 9,718 82, 239 — 37,222 597,936 
One ee ce weer 4,055,681 | 1,348, 440 350, 140 998, 300 325,329 | 1,203,530 205, 230 5,259,211 
Ont: fete oe. 4,597,542 | 1,426,211 472,718 953, 493 817,292 | 1,638,550 685, 057 6,236, 092 
Maney iececn cia 776,541 220,016 70,326 149, 690 66, 344 145,145 —4, 545 921,686 
Saske eee. ce 831,728 238, 998 66,674 172,324 30,715 93,453 —78, 871 925,181 
Al tare ert ences 939,501 345, 025 79, 830 265,195 112,520 392, 443 127,248 1,331,944 
Bi Cberaseh oh bak. 1,165,210 355, 736 131,945 223,791 155, 052 463, 872 240,081 1,629, 082 
Y.T. and N.W.T.. 25, 100 12,889 3, 855 9,034 1,084 12,526 3,492 37, 626 


ES |S | | Seine | <aenteenyenccessnssmas | aageumerere-empmasscmres ees | moenerteenetemat een 


Canada....... 14,009,429 | 4,468,340 | 1,320,142 | 3,148,198 | 1,542,853 | 4,228,818 | 1,080,620 18,238,247 
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Table 3 shows the natural increase and the total population increase for Canada and 
the provinces in the periods 1941-51, 1951-56 and 1956-61. The balance between the 
total increase in population and the natural increase during a period represents the 
difference between inward and outward movements, i.e., net migration. The net migration 
data shown for provinces indicate the net movement of population arising partly from 
interchange of population between Sn and partly from persons entering and leaving 
the country. 


3.—Numerical Changes in the Population of the Provinces through Natural Increase 
and Migration 1941-51, 1951-56 and 1956-61 


Net 


Natural Population Increase ; 
Migration 


Increase according to Census 


Province 

1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 1941-51 1951-56 1956-61 
Ob Sa ae 51,851 59, 145 53, 658 42,779 +1,807 | —16,366 
|S ir as 15, 802 8,959 8, 662 3,382 856 5,344 —8,103 —3,318 
ES isis slg ole 103,512 63, 133 65, 160 64, 622 52,133 42,290 —11,000 | —22,870 
SSS ees Saerene 99,904 59,774 59, 687 58, 296 38,919 43 , 320 —20,855 | —16,367 
LG? es oes 736,058 476,627 521,673 723,799 572,697 630, 833 +96,070 | +109,160 
Oe 505,034 | 480,386 | 523,107 | 809,887 | 807,391 | 831,159 +377,005 | +308,052 
UE ~..| 107,510 73,684 76, 006 46,797 73,499 71,646 —1 —4,3 
Po sche cise 6 vs 135, 106 86,030 86,294 | —64, 264 48, 937 44,516 —37,093 | —41,778 
JAE See ee 150,30 120,961 144,234 143, 332 183,615 208, 828 +62,654 +64, 594 
EO oii S ony enecese 116,527 98,206 125, 585 347,349 233,254 230,618 +230,822 |+135,048 | +105, 033 


Canada!..... 1,972,394 |1,473,211 |1,674,987 |2,141,358 |2,071,362 | 2,157,456]+4168,964 |4-598,151 | +482,469 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The earlier movement of population in Canada from east to west has not been apparent 
since the 1920s. Although British Columbia has continued to show population gains from 
migration since 1931, much of this gain has been at the expense of the Prairie Provinces. 
Although the three Prairie Provinces lost by migration about 267,000 persons between 1941 
and 1951, they gained 25,000 in the period 1951-56 and 18,000 in the period 1956-61. 
Manitoba lost almost 61,000 people between 1941 and 1951 but only 5,000 persons since 
then. Saskatchewan has been a consistent loser since 1941, losing on the average almost 
20,000 a year during the 1940s and around 8,000 a year during the 1950s. Alberta lost 
only about 7,000 in the decade 1941-51 and gained close to 65,000 in each of the five-year 
periods 1951-56 and 1956-61. British Columbia gained through migration at the rate of 
about 23,000 a year during the 1940s, about 27,000 a year in the first half of the 1950s 
and 21,000 annually in the 1956-61 period. On an absolute basis, Ontario received more 
people through migration than did British Columbia but,-in relation to its larger popula- 
tion, the gain was only about one third as important. Most of Ontario’s growth through 
migration was from immigration rather than interprovincial movement of population. 
Quebec had a slight loss between 1941 and 1951 and a considerable gain in the next ten 
years, due also to immigration. 'The Maritimes as a whole lost 175,000 persons over the 
quarter-century. 


Subsection 2.—Density of Population 


Table 4 shows the density of population in the different provinces and territories of 
Canada in the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. Omitting the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories where population density is exceedingly low, there were 8.66 persons per square 
mile in Canada as a whole in 1961 compared with 6.65 per square mile in 1951. The 
greatest increase in the ten years was shown by Ontario where there were 4.76 more 
persons per square mile, followed by Nova Scotia with an increase of 4.62. However, it 
should be remembered that all provinces with the exception of the Maritimes have large 
areas almost devoid of population and that concentrations in other areas are very high. 
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4.—Land Area and Density of Population, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Population 1951 Population 1956 Population 1961 
Province 
or er er r 
Territory Total Sq Total Sa. Total Sq 
ile Mile Mile 
sq. miles No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland (incl. Labrador) 143,045 361, 416 2.53 415,074 2.90 457 , 853 3.20 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,184 98, 429 45.07 99, 285 45.46 104,629 47.91 


642,584 | 31.50 694,717 | 34.05 737,007 36.12 
515,697 | 18.53 554,616 | 19.93 597,936 21.48 


Nova Scotia 


QNIODEC aac cea. 4,055,681 7.74 | 4,628,378 8.84 | 5,259,211 10.04 
Ontario.........20: 4,597,542 | 13.36 | 5,404,933 | 15.71] 6,236,092 18,12 
Manitoba....... 776,541 3.67 850,040 4.01 921,686 4.35 
Saskatchewan 831,728 3.78 880, 665 4.00 925, 181 4.20 
AUG ig ee ce aah me re 939, 501 3.78 | 1,123,116 4.51 | 1,331,944 5.35 


1,165,210 3.24 | 1,398, 464 3.89 | 1,629,082 4.53 


LE | eS | ees | <oepneenene 


Canada (Exclusive of the 


Territories)... ..........5.. 13,984,329 6.65 | 16,049,288 7.64 | 18,200,621 8.66 
Yakon'Territory>.2.. 3.262. 0i25.7 % 205, 346 9,096 0.04 12,190 0.06 14, 628 0.07 
Northwest Territories.............. 1,253, 438 16,004 0.01 19,313 0.02 22,998 0.02 

Canadacet, 38-225 he 3,560,238 || 14,009,429 3.93 | 16,080,791 4.52 | 18,238,247 5.12 


The density of each county and census division is given in DBS Census Report 1.1-11 
(Catalogue No. 92-540); the density in each of the five largest metropolitan areas in 1951 
and 1961 was as follows:— 


1951 1961 
Density Density 
Metropolitan Area Population per Population per 
Sq. Mile Sq. Mile 
No. No. No. No. 

Montreal— 

City proper200) 40), AUR A 1,021,520 20,268 1,191,062 25,256 

Nringe:area 23sec YUM ot ede ech 450,331 2,754 918,447 2,057 
Toronto— 

City prope? .ocicace cee eee ee 675,754 19,374 672,407 19, 234 

Fringe area,..... Sei he AA BOs Oe ane 534,599 2,583 1,152,074 1,493 
Vancouver— 

CAP DLODEL 4 tics hen haat oe one 344, 833 7,891 384, 522 8,298 

Fringe-area sion 55, VAT AA) Of See 217,127 767 405, 643 872 
Winnipeg— 

iGY, PEONGE: Bowe the cg HA secu eiot< k 235,710 9,428 265, 429 10,803 

EVINGC rons satiate cor tee tere 121,103 645 210,560 879 
Ottawa— 

City proper od. GR re ee 202,045 4,446 268, 206 5,902 

Bringe: AT Onin 8 kre ho a eee 90,431 2,475 161,544 558 


Subsection 3.—Rural and Urban Population 


For the 1961 Census, all cities, towns and villages of 1,000 or more population, whether 
incorporated or not, were classed as urban ; also classed as urban were the urbanized fringes 
of census metropolitan and other large urban areas, and the urbanized fringes of certain 
smaller cities where the city and fringe totalled 10,000 or more persons. The remainder 
of the population was classed as rural. 


Table 5 classifies the 1961 rural population according to farm and non-farm residence 
and the urban population by size groups; in the latter classification, each municipality (or 
part) in an urbanized area is allocated to the same size group as the total urbanized area 
of which it forms a part. The figures show that, in 1961, almost 70 p.c. of Canada’s popu- 
lation were urban dwellers and 53 p.c. lived in or on the fringes of urban centres having a 
population of 30,000 or more. Only about 12 p.c. lived on farms. 
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5.—Rural Population classified as Farm and Non-farm, and Urban Population 
classified by Size Group, by Province, Census 1961 


Rural 
Province 
or Non- 1,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 
Territory Farm! farth Total to to to or Total 
9,999 29,999 99,999 Over 
No No. No No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland............. 9,077 | 216,756 | 225,833 98,614 48,214 85,192 _— 232,020 
Prince Edward Island..... 34,514 36, 206 70,720 15,591 18,318 —_ — 33, 909 
PMG COIR. .b onanis tances |. 56, 832 279, 663 336, 495 75, 163 49,065 —_ 276, 284 400, 512 
New Brunswick........... 62,265 257, 658 319,923 80, 287 61,815 135,911 _— 278,013 
DEI TA eh oe Sam vos 564, 826 787,981 |1,352, 807 606, 355 277, 549 384,628 |2,637,872 | 3,906,404 
Bese tebee tat s+ 505, 699 906, 864 |1, 412,563 631, 870 297, 834 934,870 |2,958,955 | 4,822,529 
MERTELODA 6 oss piwieew oui oes 171,472 161, 407 332,879 71,995 51,100 —_ 465,712 588 , 807 
Saskatchewan............. 304, 672 222,418 527,090 109,076 48,142 128, 732 112,141 398,091 
oo Pi ea 285, 823 202,910 488, 733 158,319 44,096 35, 454 605, 342 843,211 
British Columbia......... 77,540 369, 617 447,157 161,256 152,978 —_ 867,691 | 1,181,925 
Yukon Territory.......... 47 9,550 9,597 5,031 — — — 5,031 
Northwest Territories..... 18 14,042 14,060 8, 938 — oo — 8,938 
SGAMRAUA: <2 cz apes ass © 2,072,785 |3,465,072 |5,537,857 ||2,022,495 |1,049,111 |1,704,787 |7,923,997 |12, 700,390 


1 Excludes 55,615 persons living on farms in localities classed as urban. 


Subsection 4.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages 
and of Metropolitan Areas 


The population of all incorporated cities, towns and villages is classified by size group 
in Table 6 for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. During the ten-year period, the 
number of such centres increased by 178 and the proportion of the total population living 
in them rose from 56.7 p.c. to 60.7 p.c. Although there was a slight decrease in the number 
of centres having fewer than 1,000 persons, the number with over 50,000 increased from 
19 to 29 and the proportion of the total population in these larger centres went up from 
27.5 p.c. to 29.0 p.c.; the proportion in centres of from 1,000 to 50,000 increased from 26.1 
p.c. to 29.3 p.c. in the same comparison. 


6.—Populations of Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages, classified by Size Group, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Size Group Incor- | Popu- Rotal Incor- | Popu- “Potal. Incor- | Popu- "Potel. 
poneked lation Popu- penales lation Popu- pepsin’ lation Popu- 
ager ae lation lation “ae lation 
No No. No. No No No 
Over 500,000......... 2 |1,697,274 12:1 2 11,777,145 11.1 2 | 1,868, 469 10.2 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000..)} — — _ _— _— _ a — ~ 
300,000 and 400,000.. 1| 344,833 2.5 1 | 365,844 on 1 384, 522 ot 
200,000 and 300,000. . 3 | 646,076 4.6 4} 942,849 5.9 5 | 1,338,294 7.3 
100,000 and 200,000.. 41 572,756 4.1 4] 576,156 3.6 4 568, 056 Sil 
50,000 and 100,000. . 9 588, 436 4.2 12 769 , 323 4.8 17 | 1,134,214 6.2 
25,000 and 50,000.. 24 | 802,380 5.7 27 | 929,624 5.8 41 | 1,431,909 7.9 
15,000 and 25,000.. 34 636,713 4.5 43 853 , 341 Seo 43 862,101 4.7 
10,000 and 15,000.. 29 347, 410 2.5 44 527, 802 on3 61 743,474 4.1 
5,000 and 10,000.. 100 | 720,077 5.1 117 | 830,289 5.2 132 932,936 5.1 
3,000 and_ 5, 000.. 119 | 457,492 $i3 130 | 497,818 Sal 151 579,201 3.2 
1,000 and _ = 3,,000.. 409 698 , 092 5.0 450 772,013 4.8 465 793, 465 4.4 
mae O00... ... ss - 1,049 | 429,683 3.1 | 1,039 | 443,922 2.8 | 1,039 437, 207 2.4 
Totals...... 1,783 |7, 941,222 56.7 | 1,873 |9,286,126 57.7 | 1,961 {11,068,848 60.7 


The Canadian cities having a population of over 50,000 in 1961 are listed in Table 7. 
Included also are the years of their incorporation as cities and comparative figures for 1951 
and 1956 which are given according to the city boundaries at these respective dates. 
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7.—Incorporated Cities with Populations of Over 50,000 at the 1961 Census, 
with Comparable Data for 1951 and 1956 


Norr.—The asterisk (*) indicates a boundary change since the preceding census. Population totals are based 
on areas as incorporated at each of these dates. 


ee——oooooooooooaoyoyoaqa‘é_assq#‘éwnSOSsyqsqs®s®S®SONOooooooooooo 


Year of 
City and Province Incorporation 1951 1956 1961 
as City 
No. No. No. 
Brantiords Ont. wuts ret. os ek oe ce ee 1877 36,727 51, 869* 55,201* 
Calgary, BMGon. cont tears dsssb eee ee ee 1893 129,060 181,780* 249, 641* 
FEGMGHtan, LAlta.... +c. leyeccaescck aoe en 1904 159, 631 226, 002* 281, 027* 
Babar, N Dano: ga. ai seen nae «8 eee tee. 1841 85,589 93,301 92,511 
Pigmoilion, ObGn can. a0: ana (one. ot ne eet eer 1846 208,321 239, 625* ' 273,991* 
PRUE COG, bo dottrant he ot ne at os Benth Ree ee 1875 43, 482 49 ,243* 56, 929* 
Kingston sng, ooa0s..4 Paapurokas sch ccce ce ea eee es 1846 33, 459 48, 618* 53, 526 
Kipoboner, Caltrans coe tame. oh ace ee 1912 44, 867 59, 562* 74, 485* 
Loudon, (OUt reps tet ot te tse oh ah tree en Oe 1855 95,343 101, 693* 169, 569* 
Montreal: Guts... ss ies cece vee thom ore eee 1832 1,021,520 1,109, 439* 1,191,062* 
Osetra Out tirs ait toch amas bos oe. ss de se 1924 41,545 50, 412 62,415 
OCCAWS, ONG wateots feo coh ese, Se ee 1855 202,045 222,129 |* 268,206 
Quebec, Que... on. ot nk kao dt BEE Ge Ete 1832 164,016 170,703 171,979 
Regina, Sask ct tact ke ee ee 1903 71,319 89,755* 112,141* 
SANS WOnN, IN icc waa: fasas ecccens ten Son Ree, 1785 50,779 52,491 55,153 
St.. Catnarmes, Ont..¢2 les ecco ee 1876 37, 984 39, 708* 84, 472* 
tr John Be NG, sof. Oe c: eeae e aee ee e) 1888 52,873 57,078 63, 633 
DL SMMCNOL OGG. chat ut ona ta eee ee ee 1952 10,539 24,706 55,978 
Sarnia, Qntoniley. ie BiAGEO. 1. eels 1914 34,697 43, 447 50,976 
Saskatoon, Sask 1906 53, 268 72, 858* 95, 526* 
Sherbrooke, Que 1875 50,543 58, 668* 66, 554 
Sudbury, Ont 1930 42,410 46, 482 80, 120* 
Toronto, Ont 1834 675,754 667, 706* 672, 407 
Trois-Riviéres, Que 1857 46,074 50, 483* 53,477* 
Vancouver, isc... fore ec ee ee ee eee 1886 344, 833 365, 844* 384, 522 
Verdin; Que oligo} aot, BG, In Bornogew 3 1912 77,391 78, 262* 78,317 
WAGLOPIA BCR e ohn bee ee En a th as Se 1862 51,331 54,584 54,941 
WihUsor Ontcc Seat Gar ee ee ee eee 1892 120,049 121,980 114, 367* 
Winnipeg, Man........ Dbeeias Meee aes ee 1873 235,710 255, 093* 265, 429 


———————— a EE sieeve ed Nive a ee 


Census metropolitan areas have been established for groups of urban communities 
that are in close economic, geographic and social relationship. Table 8 shows the 1961 
population of each area with the corresponding 1951 and 1956 figures for the same area as 
in 1961. As indicated by the last column, most of these metropolitan areas have shown 
remarkable increases in population during the decade. In 1961 they accounted for 44.8 
p.c. of the total population as compared with 40.2 p.c. in 1951. 


8.—Populations of Census Metropolitan Areas, 1951, 1956 and 1961 
(Areas as of 1961) 


SS eS  — — —— ee eee 


P.C. 
Census Metropolitan Area 1951 1956 1961 Increase 
1951-61 
No. No.. No. 
142,315 201,022 279, 062 96.1 
176,782 254, 800 337, 568 91.0 
133,931 164,200 183, 946 37.3 
280, 293 338, 294 395, 189 41.0 
107, 474 128,722 154, 864 44.1 
128,977 154, 453 181,283 40.6 
1,471, 851 1,745,001 2,109,509 43.3 
292,476 345, 460 429,750 46.9 
276,242 311, 604 357, 568 29.4 
78,337 86,015 95, 563 22.0 
68, 620 79,153 90, 838 32.4 
73, 826 97,945 110, 694 49.9 
TERETE PERRO 1,210, 353 1,502,253 1, 824, 481 50.7 
Vasconver; BiO27 202020065. ektew, Be ee 561, 960 665,017 790, 165 40.6 
Vittoria as -C, Mls xsech. ope otter Cece. 113,207 133, 829 154, 152 36.2 
Wittsor Ont ncn ce te kL eee 163,618 185, 865 193,365 18.2 
Winnipeg; Ban/.22 00 POG Bees ee ae, 356, 813 412,248 475,989 33.4 


a eee ee es oe tei ee) be 
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The 922 incorporated urban centres in Canada having a population of 1,000 or more at 
the time of the 1961 Census are listed alphabetically by province in Table 9 and their 
populations given for that year. 


9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1961 


Saeko centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: c.=city, t.=town, and 
v.=village. 


: Popu- : Popu- : Popu- 
Province and : Province and : Province and : 
Incorporated roe Incorporated hee Incorporated we 
Centre Centre Centre 
Census Census Census 
No No. No 

Newfoundland— Nova Scotia—concluded Quebec—continued 
Bay Roberts, t.........- 1328.1 eounenbure, ites detent ee 3305600 EASbestos; b...255 1.200% 88 11,083 
PD EWOOU | boris cainelneed 3,680 || Mahone Bay, t.......... 11038 BAtlas doecdicsces of 2,603 
PLEO SEG sg, 5, aicicreterorstaretett ete 15454 |] Middleton; t.....5.2....... 1,921 Ayersville, Valtatn cess eee 2,957 
PESIEEE Se Uch cre eevee cokes 5 1,144 Mail era ventacvestacy ts tele 1,145 INN IIMOTS Gens toate Oat 6,286 
Carhonear;! tovciosae kes 4,234 New Glasgow, t......... 9,782 | Bagotville, t............. 5,629 
PUA DALINIA,, Gorvicisicls, 2S Mots oe 1,110 New Waterford, t....... 10,592 || Baie Comeau, t.......... 7,956 
Channel- North Sydney, t........ 8,657 | Baie de Shawinigan, v. . 1,085 
Port aux Basques, t... ATA SH MOXLOTG H toto tevcssnctecrarete ails M4714) Baie d’Urié, t..... cee 3,549 
Clarenville, tiss..5..:00tie. AS54124). BR AarrsWOLno), teassesrsve Vers 1,834 || . Baie St. Paul Visatoemes 4,674 
Corner Brook, c......... ZEB at METC COMM Uetts ores caerce ates Aebo4 Wh ABALTAULC) View wick anise ost 1,199 
WD Ger Ake s be..53/oessieieierd 12 3,998 || Port Hawkesbury, t..... 1,346 | Beaconsfield, t.......... 10,064 
UCD ae a Let52 al) “Shelburne, tesaccecwued- 2,408 | Beauceville, t....... ‘ae 1,645 
HEOTOUNG (1 be 2.-\cia'awieie starsieuals FSCO My ROPLIN SUG e we ces.r.cacreers 5,836 | Beauceville E., t......... 1,920 
Freshwater, t........... 1,396 Stellarton, t 5,327 | Beauharnois, c........... 8,704 
MEAIGOIY bs Soares hachieeee 5,725 || Stewiacke, t 13042) SBeauport, t.4505050. eee 9,192 
Glovertown, t........... LEAST Ah BSiydney 20H. Sowwouncvnrc’ SSs617 Gl BBCRUIP EOS Wir wrsecrvecescrovare 2,587 
Grand Bank; t.....00/000% 2,703 || Sydney Mines, t......... OM22 TE BBCCOL bibsceaeiveiletarcacs 2,855 
Harbour Breton, t....... LOTG I SUren ton st. across tee ee 3,140 | Beebe Plain, v........... 1,363 
Harbour Grace, t....... 2 GOO se ETUTOS baer.n ox cicoes dete IDEA IEE BREIOCIET by hetec osrersicenrielt 6,283 
Lewisporte, t............ 2,702 || Westville, t............. 4,159 | Bernierville, v........... 2,706 
Marystown, t........... LSGOd Yt WWiINGSOR | 6.5 orren-arcerdorelths 3, 823 og ame Ruhorees 3,708 
Mount Pearlj:te2i icc. 2,785 Wolfville, 1 ESAS RR Ee A 2,413 STG ay Ss ctevcsonencuch oh cn av ter hee 1,177 
“EL RYOCI On: ig ee eo 1,610 Yarmouth, Piscvclot rfid 8,636 Black Lake, tatiah tees 4,180 
DeyPANTHONY., tei.-.iei0id%s 2 1,820 Bois des Filion, WVinton@erd 2,499 
OTOH BiiCo dese eins a: SI0% 63,633 Boucherville, t.......... 7,403 
St. Lawrence, t.......... 2,095 |New Brunswick— Bourlamaque, t........ BA 3,344 
Stephenville, t.......... Gf043 Ht PBathurst,) tesaceckiaveto, 5,494 | Bromptonville, t......... 2,726 
Stephenville Crossing, t. 2,209 || Campbellton, c.......... ORSTS alt EBTOSSATE Sb ieeccstcrercoee 3,778 
PU AISA Sa Golly OG S-one asaieleB ors 8,026) (Chatha tins tes. ccieroete oet. 7,109 | Brownsburg, v........... 3,617 
Wesleyville, t........... 1,285 |) ‘Dalhousie,, t......000 088 5,856 1) ‘Buckingham, +.....0...... 7,421 
\CETNO Cos ot i ae ara SyOOS Ib -Ieppe, ‘bad cee scrnebreess 45032 5h ICRbANO Ve sock escort 2,695 
Edmundston, ¢.......... 128791 th. PC AGUACH A vies .cieomoare « 1,077 
Fredericton, ¢........... 19,683 Campbell’s Bay, v...... 1,024 
Prince Edward Island— Grand: Balls 5its simi SLOSS Th (Candiacs t. cxdwacieenntees 1,050 
Charlottetown, c........ 18,318 LAr tlan dyits:. Sis arsisteverertls 1,025 @apiC hat ivi.cs0 cease 2,035 
DIONtALUIC, tse. oo sasicidie ss M126 iii Woancastery crs. .evw ie. etek 13, 848 Cap de la Madeleine, c. 26,925 
[Eo SG EN a oe Liao Wh Marysville St. .<+ceel. ces S233 Causapscal, v..........-- 3, 463 
Pte MVICANOTS). Veiner. cease 1/002 Ii) Milltownyit-.0...5 00008. 892 te COhami bly; etbeicsonevssve cuted 3,737 
Pherwo0d) View «ve ecodec 1,580 ||| Moncton? Chen. o-c-ciovo-cltale 43,840 | Chambord, v............ 1,188 
STs i ee 1,537 Newcastle, t............ P2060 WH (Chandlers. cccdcawoowises 3,406 
Summerside, t.......... 8.611 lt Oromocto) t.s....a0s Me LOST ti (OAD AISH tiiccic sec Oeee 2,363 
St. Andrews, t.......... 1,531 | Charlemagne, v......... 3,068 
Dt. George nts. tat ae 1,133 } Charlesbourg, c.......... 14,308 
Nova Scotia— SHINGI OLN HG. ere aicncereeee BHOMEDS IAL K@ Levey Niveieiasersrcracoictes cree 4,189 
PATIENTS GH itelssie:s «an 08's ante 10,788 || St: Leonard, t........... 1,666 | Chateau d’Eau, t........ 1,057 
AMEIFONISN, ‘bis: jodie orev’ « as 4,344 | St. Stephen, t........... 3,380 | Chateauguay, t.......... 7,570 
LE Siite W282 It Mackville, tycacsie-tecide od 3,038 | Ch&ateauguay Centre, t. 7,591 
Bridgetown, t... Briones 1,043 SHEGIAE ba ace reta/e ee 2,159 | Chateauguay Heights, t. 1,231 
Bridgewater, t.......... 4,497 || Shippegan, t............. 1,631 | Chibougamau, t......... 4,765 
PANSOR tS rae hewn feb: 1,151 SUSSOXsT UAT Scarieioaarral 3,457 §) ‘Chicoutimi, ¢....<s0<c.08 31,657 
Wartmouth; c...... 662.2 46,966 Woodstock, asincrdehr ears 4,305 | Chicoutimi N.,c........ 11,229 
EES ANU s york vsvocevorscee ss aif 2,308 Chomedey, ¢...........- 30, 445 
Dominion, t....... 066606 2,999 Chute aux Outardes, v.. 1,336 
Glace Bay, ees yee 24,186 |Quebec— Clermont} visto ie: 3,114 
UA a 92+511 It Acton Valle, bec oi... otek SHO57 HE Conticook Ate. ccnncvorator 6,906 
MIANESDOLL, tess< 0. sees 1, 300 |e Alniaerc.3..2.0mddcmur des 13,309 || Contrecoeur, v........... 2,007 
mnverness, t:,:.....-..+- ZOD AM PATIOS at ros0 ose rere re sexe iotarere 6,080 | Cookshire, t............. 1,412 
Oe 4,612 Fete ERI, tevelars sarashses 3,659 | Cdte St. Luc, c.......... 13,266 
LN yoo) Et he eA ATIOL beer. tore bars store QoL Ae Courville,: ti. 85caacccen 4,670 
Lockeport, User sicae 9M SU 1,231 || Arthabaska, t........... 2,977 | Cowansville, t.........-. 7,050 


Louisburg, ee gener, PRATT, HAG VIdA, Connasd ccrosrere sd) « 14,460 || Crabtree, v...........-.. 1,313 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1961—continued 


Province and lik Province and Province and ee 
Incorporated 1961 Incorporated Incorporated 1961 
Centre Conans Centre Centre Canes 
No. No. 
Quebec—continued Quebec—continued Quebec—continued 
Danville tions ccsseewnes 2562-4 bavPuqueitienssc:castnaes Port Alfred, te.ciccccees 9,066 
Delsontats. co. deer cee 2,075 | Laurentides, t........... Porti Cartier, teasacse se: 3,458 
Wesbiens::ts.0+ bos. cc se 1, 97000 Maazon yes. iccaae Brévilles tatercnaae case 1,001 
Deschaillons sur St. Laval des Hapileae bosters BPICE. Vinottianouienmoone 3,094 
MSUTENG, oViesse cet aes cts 1,283 || Laval W.,t..... an Princeville, v........... 3,174 
Deschambault, v........ 1,056 Lavaltrie, v Pe ae: et an Quebec; ic. ea tandacrecee 171,979 
Deschénes, v. .......... 2,090 || LeMoyne, t.............. Quebeo W.;: tit ecsiet eee: 8,733 
DistaGlizevere cies concen 3,079 Lennoxville, t............ IRA WdONE Wier nese 2,388 
Dolbeau, t cinch ann ire 6,052 | L’Epiphanie, v.......... Repentigny, t........... 9,139 
Dollard des Ormeaux, t.. 1,248 ery, to... Reid ok Richeliet, -v..... stent 1,612 
Wonnscong, tec. oaurscse rs 4,812 || Les Saules, t............ Richmond, t........0..- 4,072 
LD Yarra CaS cee oe Mat ene ees 45996 “ll! SHUEWISS OS. vic cveleicrsicise pee Rigaud, tases 1,990 
IDorvaliicicces.: on ae 185592 ff Piniere) ivc..csiiscle accent Rimouski pts. sscan oak 17,739 
Drummondville, ec. ..... 27,909 || L’Isletville, v........... Rimouski. E.,) Veeennnee 1,581 
Drummondville W., v. . 2,057 || L’Isle Verte, v.......... Riviére des Prairies, t.. 10,054 
Duvermay, tec. ocd 10,939 || Longueuil, c............. Riviére du Loup, ¢c...... 10,835 
East Angus, t............ 4,756 || Loretteville, t........... Riviére du Moulin, v... 4,386 
East Broughton Louiseville, t............ Robertsonville, v....... 1,156 
Stationecveco. ane. 1,436 f + Duceville; v.......4.0008 Roberval, ¢...:.0.0 ae 7,739 
Fabreville, t............. 67213 fF PMMacamicyt..s.c.0- acecn Rock Island, t.......... 1,608 
Marna ,.C.asoc.catedter 6954 | @Magog. 6... 2 eee: Rosemere, t...........0- 6,158 
Ferme Neuve, v......... o:O71 f aMalartio; €.057..<crcasicd IROUY Ns Craccue omeior heer 18,716 
Rorestville, te....k «08 .f 1,529 || Maniwaki, t............. VOX DOFOv tases esate 6,298 
Fort Chambly, t........ 1,987 || Maple Grove, t.......... Ste. Adéle, v............ 1,331 
Fort Coulonge, v........ 1,823 || “Marieville, t............ St. Agapitville, v........ 1,117 
Ca tnonhtoncciin sec ete 45900 T° WMASEON, Vee njosc cn aivutent Ste. Agathe des 
Gasne tts. ccsccaenncck 2;603' | EMatane “te. 5 sich teen Monts tascccassot ste 5,725 
(Gatineau tes. 52.0008 08 13,022 || McMasterville, v........ St. Ambroise, v......... 1,576 
Gillard i@cs.c..hes sceec a. 10,129 |} Melocheville, v.......... St. André Avellin, v..... 1,066 
(Granby hCous-cjccece ae 31,463 || Mistassini, t............. St. André H.iv.ccaet ae 1,183 
Grande Riviére, v....... 1,176 | Montebello, v........... Ste. Anne de Beaupré, v. 1,878 
Grand’ Mére, ¢c........... 155806 | (Mont Joli, t...24 000.00. Ste. Anne de Bellevue, t. 4,044 
Greenfield Park, t....... 7,807 | Mont Laurier, t......... Ste. Anne de la 
Gren ville; v.ic.28 skeen 1,330 || Montmagny, t........... Pocatiére, V.c5..e ate 3,086 
Hampstead, t........... 4,557 || Montmorency, t......... St. Anselme, v.......... 1,131 
ETatiterive, ts2....0ch-eer 5,980 || Montreal, c.............. St. Antoine des 
Hébertville Station, v 1,257 || Montreal E., t..........- Laurentides, v........ 3,005 
ELudson;{vesmckeientan: 1,671 || Montreal N.,c.......... St: BasilesS .viexn oak 1,709 
Hudson Heights, v...... 1,540 | Montreal W., t.......... Sty Pruno, Venues eens 1,158 
do (Vl bayohes Merger amie A” 56,929 | Mount Royal, t......... St. Bruno de 
Hunting donftaJ. Saad 3,134 ]} Murdochville, t......... Montarville, t......... 6,760 
penile Peau ere | 7,588 Napierville, v........... Sts Casimiteny.os. wee 1,386 
le, Perrot, Cesc hee 3,106 Natudvalle,, toc... 02% 00 St. Césaire: vias et 2,097 
Isle Maligne, t........... ZAO710'H) MNiGolets Geen eee piace St. Coeur de Marie, v.. . 1,302 
Jacques Cartier, c....... 40,807 INoran datic..c oc ueesac asthe SteACroix,. Vi.cicke ee 1,363 
Joliette, c..c aie . 18,088 | Normandin, v........... St... Cyrille; wisn eoseee 1,138 
TONGUICTE Ce. ceaas eee 28,588 Notre Dame de Sts Denis} vi.ce- sees eee 1,063 
Kénogami, Css saaces «coh: 11,816 HSOLEULE, Viste ne: ome Ste. Dorothée, t........ 5,297 
Enowlton) vee. a tte 1,396 Notre Dame St. lzéanr,iteaasecketer 4,150 
a belle, avait eee 1,224 d’Hébertville, v...... St Lmilenvoue eee 1, 806 
Lac au Saumon, v....... 1,548 Notre Dame de St. Eustache, t.......... 5, 463 
Lac Etchemin, v........ 2,297 (Portneul) wisest eee St. Eustache sur le 
WAcChING fC. calans-jk thee 38,630 | Notre Dame du Lac, v Daest. 8.2. scccen ae 7,274 
Wachutepte.ssunc che anne’ 7,560 | Omerville, v............ St. Mélicien, t..e5.0e+er 5,133 
8s ene, tod et mpg Ormstown, v Ste. Félicité, v...... tall 1,057 
BCONG) Van cs Saisie eee , rsainville, t St. Félix de Valois, v.... 1,399 
ha fléche# cx. .A55 Ree 10,984 | Outremont, c............ Ste ise a + 29.716 
Lafontaine, v............ 1,556 || Papineauville, v......... Sg F Va Saas aa” Sa 5. 122 
La Guadeloupe, v. ...... £9728, 0). Rarént,-Viscdscns teed t. Francois, t.......... ’ 
La Malbaie, t............ 2,580 || Pierrefonds, t........... St. Fulgence, v.......... 1,094 
L’Annonciation, v....... 7,042 ti Prerreville vit sees St. Gabriel de 
: Brand onaiva aceite ane 3,425 
Wa CrtGO.vs eto uke 1.184 PINCOUurtsts. cco ae SHS, (Conaviswatt 2.397 
La Petite Riviére, t. 4,707 || Plessisville, t............ el oorded teliios. ee , 
War Prairies it ew. voce 7,328 Pointe au Pic, v......... as oo % 4 082 
La Providence, v........ 4,251 | Pointe aux Trembles, c.. fe ‘Georboa- (CHamebin i 
DOA: Oise. atts 48 30,904 | Pointe Claire, c¢......... js Co.), ma « a: 2 : 1,775 
Eh ALPOL Gt toes corer as 3,944 | Pointe Gatineau, t...... St. Georges W., t........ 4,755 
L’Assomption, t......... 4,448 | Pont Rouge, v.......... St. Germain de 
La Station du Coteau, v P0324) PontiViat) '¢.. ce .cece se Grantham, V..<.<2<s8 « 1,015 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 


by Province, Census 1961—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated 
tre 


i eben 
Bue claire, V.....% cs 
BEE ELONOLE) Vic. « oro icleiociols 
St. Hubert, 1 ry Clea ec Mareen an 
St. Hyacinthe, c........ 
St. Jacques, v........... 
BREIOAN GO... . csc cies <iee 
St. Jean ty 
Boischatel, v.......... 
St. Jean Eudes, Weve Cams 
St. Jéréme (Lac St. 
oe OD Vibes ce 


Coe ees eoreeeseee 


Co “eh Betacam Abed a 
St. I ocoph (St. 
Beep santhe « Co.), v 
oseph de la 
Riviére Bleue, v.. 
St. Joseph de Sorel, t.. wis 
UIOVILO,, Vis ccc ccc sces 


St-Waurent, ¢......... A 
St. Léonard de Port 

INFAUTICN, bt... lcs. cee 
St. Mare des 


Ste. Marie, t............ 
St. Michel, c............ 


Sig LUE i ee 
Beeraphadlve...s. co... 
St. Raymond, t......... 
St. Rédempteur, v...... 
Dpuernl, t...... secs eee 
Ste. Rosalie, 5h es beans oe 
Sie. tose, t....5...... 
St. Sauveur des 
UGHUSE Vc. suc cdele cece 
St-Siméon, v........... 
Ste. Thécle, v........... 
Ste. Thérése, c.......... 
St. Timothée, v....... AA 


St. See de Paul, t... 
St. Zacharie, v.......... 
Sacré Coeur de Jésus, v 

PIV DEC! View. cn on ccccecis 
Schefferville, t.......... 
SEGUSCOWD,, bis, s sic.0.c:0¢~' © 
Senneterre, t............ 
Senneville, v............ 
Spe 
Shawbridge, v Bess Sarit aS 
Shawinigan, c........... 
Shawinigan S., v........ 
Shawville, v............ 
Sherbrooke, c........... 
ot oe 
TOE eee ee 


Province and 
Incorporated 
Centre 


Quebec—concluded 


Terrebonne, t........... 
Thetford Mines, c....... 
PR AUTSO Ves c's catarsteroe seks 
BETACY te Gaiicwt cis’ er cido REN 
Tring Jonction, v........ 
Trois Pistoles, t......... 
Trois-Riviéres, ¢........ 
Val David. iviss nuit. eee 
Vad Orit, feces steeltt 
Vallée Jonction, v....... 


set hag Vols lo iBke «Cees 


Verdun Osos. uae eRe 
Victoriaville, t.......... 
Ville Marie, v...........- 
Villeneuve, t............ 
Warwick) ti .caussattoat 
Waterloo, t..........00. 


Weedon Centre, v....... 
Westmount, ¢........... 
PHsdaOT, Ga. j50..07.,..0, aioe 


»t 
Mictandtia.t Selb Bane bie 
PAMEREG 295 5.: ereieie nese 6 
Alliston,| tutta ae 
AlMonte::tercins cake xenee 
Amherstburg, t......... 
ATHPTiON tele asknaciwans 
AEHUT Ss Vis cbawias sone 


sae SI BBY Vises ccewise 
Beamsville, v..........- 


Bell6vill6, C.c.0. 2.000008 
Blenheim, Geeks scaceweeu 


Bolton, v. ae weal Gali ehstdias 


Bracebridge, t.......... 
Bradford, tes i: ssa are 
Brampton, tec. so005.4 
BYantlords C4045 5 655.005 
Bridgeport, v..........+: 
BTISHtONS, Voo.0.000 eacwak 
Broekville,,t.1....... sd 08 
Burlington, t;....... 40-0: 
CORIECONIA, U5..0:c'e 5 ecose euess 
Campbellford, t......22. 
Cannington: Viewand «<4 «ic 
Keanreolns, of. wants once bod 


Carleton Place, t........ 
Casselman, V...........- 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 193. 


Province and 
Incorporated 
Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Chalk River, v.......... 
Chatham, O25) sss0ntes 


Chesley: tos, ps eae ste 
Chesterville, v.......... 
Chippawa, Ve. «500d sles 
Clintons te. oy Cec uses 


Cobourg: th. 2s. e ends 


Colborney.v,..:..3) kes 
Collingwood, t.......... 
COMIRIOD, Be. ons ein'vn ult 


Cormwall) c.).... 5 al 
Crystal Beach, v........ 
Deep River, t........... 
Wel hi the. bein 


WUHAN Gee iter costs 
Eastview, t.2..........6. 
Eganville, v............. 
Bins iteo seco a tacriacee 
PAGTAN Vien cc yep: 


ISSOX7, Canc k ecclesia 


pee RG SS TEGGA ait e 


Fort William, c.......... 
MranktOrd Wiss. 32. sate 
Galt Gite ooo slo ck ee 
Gananoque, t........... 
Georgetown, t........... 
Geraldton; te. 6.055.0 s08 
peek Vile acces 


Hagersville, v.........+ 
Haileybury, t..3 .ohecesn 
Peamilton C2... se eo5 bec 
HTANO VEY, ts. sos op coh as 


ETC AT SE; bs.icccczentticd eee 
Hrespeler} ts... 6.05%. aes 
Buntsvalle, t,.<. 04. aceies 
Mie ersoll lt... os ces silo ohle 
TPO QUOIS| V..... 000s a's 
Iroquois Falls, t......... 
Kapuskasing, t........ ~ 
Weewatins trons cist apts 
Kemptville, v.3....... os 
WGCNOTAN TOR 6 Geeat bitte 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1961—continued 


Province and 
Incorporated 
Centre 


Ontario—continued 
Kincardine, t..........0. 
NIN GStOM,\Cs..%s sees ake 
Kingsville, t............ 
Kitchener, C..........+0: 
ake field #ve.cevenn eee 


Weasidel tes encvssesees% 


enmeed bia ee eas Seah 


ong Branchysv.«.05 see 
er Orignal evi ceee creer 
TEUCKNOWs6V esas ee cients 
Madoc) Vi.siiccsseeaee 


Malton’ tote cane 
Milverton ivacienienese: oe 
Mimi CONtesy.e ecient soe 
Maitchellistcnrtiwesrrccnrre 
IMOETISDULZ) sVewees see oe 
Mount Forest, t......... 
Napanee, tii cites 
Newcastle, v 
New Hamburg, v 

New Liskeard, t........ 
Newmarket, t.......... 
New Toronto, t......... 
INIA gaa be.) eke Seite. 
Niagara Falls, c......... 
INOEtH BAY; Costes or 
Norwich, v.cenenene ee 


Oakvillesst.4 224 200neee 
Oranvevilles atin esreee ek 
OrilliaSteeieessee scam oe 
Oshawa tOi sere ieee ee 
Ottaway C..52...cwene ae 


Coecceoeeves 


Parry said Us ie tee 
Pembroke, ts: 22.200. 20 
Penetanguishene, t...... 
Perth tei ct N55 cancel 


Peterborough, ¢......... 
Petrolial tess sctss venenr 
PickerIngsivics sees 
Picton, toss .1c2cssP.n th 


Porte miloimnat. case 
IPortmlopey trscsmeacete 
Port MecNicoll, v........ 
WPORb LOITVAnVics corn wer 
Port Stanley, v......... 


Province and 
Incorporated 
Centre 


Popu- 
lation 
1961 
Census 


Popus Province and 
are Incorporated 
@érisus Centre 
No. 
Ontario—continued 
2,841 IPOWASSAD ibs. son crech ote 
535526 ee erescott, t... 2.2 eee o 
3,041 Preston abs once stave ce 
(4,485 fe Rainy, Riversb.cr.s ss 10 
2,167 Renfrew ytsssssee woes 
9,030 |} Richmond, v........... 
18,579 || Richmond Hill, t....... 
SPL7S fed gsetOwn, bess cose te eee 
11,399 RiversiGelitentnqnce sents 
4,002 Rockcliffe Park, v...... 
1e527-\(@ Rockland “twee. ser 
3,211 ROONEY si Visiaccc orn ecm ever 
169,569 |} St. Catharines, c........ 
11,039 |} St. Clair Beach, v...... 
AAS] MVSteeMaryis, tananerrcetioe 
1,031 St. Thomas, Ck ethane 
URSA 7a) MESAENLAY Caateeaawerrave-cnttice 
1,090 |} Sault Ste. Marie, c...... 
Ae2O4 TP SCRlOrtli towanernceroce ae 
1,381 Shelburne, Vissrsivnarataee he 
1,324 Sinieoe Aticenerniseisoc ese « 
3,314 || Sioux Lookout, t........ 
3,834 || Smiths Falls, t......... 
8,656 || Smooth Rock Falls, t... 
5,629 Southampton, t......... 
al il South Riverjv..08 setae 
LSI 212" || eStayners t..s.-<0e.. «20 
Qe Taner Stirling Bvc.s sens eects 
IUSZOs ee otibtsvallevavnesecieniiccs 
2,623 || Stoney Creek, t......... 
4,500 || Stouffville, v........... 
1272 ee Stratlord, iGoncuwanvrstt aie 
2,181 Strathroy musadecerneheres 
4,896 | Streetsville, v........... 
8,932 Sturgeon Falls, t........ 
USSSA SUG DUT Vay Coneciereiee ciate 
D712 HOM SULTON = \Vesecmicanrerelerve 
22,351 Swansea svie.ninnnnaceoue 
23,781 PBAVIStOCK saVisnarnctctsicete 
1570S") a ccumsel ait. saecniiese + < 
1,060 |} Thamesville, v.......... 
10,366 || Thessalon, t............. 
4,593 |} Thornbury, t............ 
158345) Hee NOLO!G sites enn ccemiien ere 
O2K415 HP eeDil bury, bba.ncarcre eee 
2685206 |) Dillsonbure, t......0. 2: 
17, 421 PDI THING tos jones aperiete sie 
1,554 PHOTON COA Cra sterctetorcrn te otete 
OE S20) Hee PONUCON Genswieis eae oetete 
PAGO: ll ME weed vel. kane naverecn 
GVO04 HE SU xbridgelt..... carries 
16,791 Vankleek Hill, t......... 
5,340 || Victoria Harbour, Vives 
5,360 || Walkerton, t............ 
4,509 Wallaceburg, t........... 
47,185 || Waterdown, v........... 
S08 tht Waterlord) taccccenaniee os 
VE75S: fe WAtCTOO NK Ceninias ww oletee 
4, 862 Wattord }vesurssencot oot 
QeTAS OM BWelland i Coeriscuwiee cies 
45,276 || Wellington, v............ 
14,886 |} West Lorne, v........... 
AZOS NE SWVESUOD: ibacntos sis oot cient ons 
3,064 Wheatley, V.....0+...00. 
16327 Pei by bess accereciet cee 
SHOOT TPmWaarton absence sects. 
1,053 || Winchester, v........... 
2E262 ||P AWANGSOD Cas ac acne eee e 
PAGO ME OWang ham. t.«canccenhtoee 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 198. 


Ontario—concluded 
Woodbridge, v.......... 
Woodstock, .C..ci.< othe 


INTEONA sabe ncc cacrermrets 3 pts 
Beauséjour, t... oc. coe act. 
Boissevain® tos. os cs cenee 
Brandon Choe: ae sacks 
Brooklands, v 
Carberry, tha... semen 
Carman? 'tiv...c. cine 
Watphins trons dees eee 
East Kildonan, c........ 
Flin Flon, t. (Man. and 


Cooeereeceees 


Melita, Gee os snete arte sf 


Neepawa, t...... (sty ins 
Portage la Prairie, c..... 
TRAVELS) Uscces cant cee eee 


Dt AWS, Choe cccre seers 
Selkirk ituaccesctr cca 
Souris, $e. en RE 


mbhey East te. eee eocoaees 
MPANSCONA, Use ceecs antares 


Saskatchewan— 


ASSiniDOlAa, tis.ccnee eee 
iBattleford,.t..scade sees 
Biggar t...ccmssss beens 
Broadview, teas.sses.t: 
Canora; ticcesstee ane 
Creighton) Cessna teeteee 
Hsterhazy; tive... 3.). see 
HMstevan sot wih. <0 rat 


Fort Qu’Appelle, nun” Ae 
Gravelbourg, t.......4 “a 
Grentell ft5.1n s1 oe 


Hudson Bay, t.......... 
Humboldt, t......,..%.: 


WKerro bert steers 8 toe ee 
Kindersley, t............ 
IBC RCOM, ‘Casciaeaie wavern detent 
Lloydminster, c. 

(Sask. and Alta.)..... 
Maple Creek, t.......... 


27,305 
11,104 


265, 429 


2,491 
1,627 
2,702 
1,008 
2,117 
1,729 
1,114 
7,728 
A 695 


1,521 | 
1,499 
1,256 
1,038 
1,008 
1,601 
3,245 
1,802 
2,968 
1,220 
2,990 
1,211 


5, 667 
2,291 
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9.—Incorporated Cities, Towns and Villages having Populations of 1,000 or Over, 
by Province, Census 1961—concluded 


ee. WW ULL a nn wl ub ee 


: Popu- : Popu- : Popu- 
Province and : Province and - Province and Pp 
Incorporated tie Incorporated epee Incorporated peat 
Centre ecens Centre Cansus Centre aneas 
No. No. No. 
Saskatchewan— Alberta—concluded British Columbia— 
concluded Grande Prairie, c........ 8, 352 concluded 
Meadow Lake, t......... 2,803 || Grimshaw, t.....5.....: 1 OOBCE Grestonstvs ...4 fas 2+ eee 2,460 
TRG ie ase AWOSOM |e eelanhiente Pets spiced: D645 |) Cumberland, Vievcne sce «ke 1,303 
BeITANLO. (C.. ccs ccc sus) pa19i. ||| High Prairie. tron. s... 1,756 || Dawson Creek, c........ 10,946 
Moose Jaw, C.........-6. 33,206 || High River, t........... QhO TGP LD UNCATISC. metric cans oo 3,726 
BPOOSOININ, t...... sees. 1; 781 Himton tees .,. hoes. saa S520) Mnderby: Gs... ccs sa: + 1,075 
RRL by ist wash ssascisesrecesss ESO alle A TaMIst all cbt s.cscispersneocnsksachs DOT «MCLGs Cr. sccansteoracen crs 2,661 
North Battleford, c..... P2350 I VaSper sb IRee, bse one area: 30,530 || Fort St. James, v....... 1,081 
BECO Ges basic cass sieve 6 se eis 1,340 || Lac La Biche, t......... sia) Hortstrdobhny te... - 3,619 
MEIDOW» Urs caciside ess ccces 1,359 Lacomibes ti... ss. - SOLZG Mruitvale, votccecce cay le 1,032 
Prince Albert, c......... DATES) LUGGUC) Gest as.0 sere serene 2,356 || Gibson’s Landing, v..... 1,091 
GA CSS eee 1,067.|| Lethbridge, c........... Sh 44 lL Golden vis...ccune aes oe 1,776 
BMAD Coc. csev cusses hss 112, 141.||, Lloydminster, c......... 5 Grand «orks, ¢20 . sae 2,347 
Hosetown, t.........00.. O40 e Meera blebs. te. etter. oi 1-938 lt ELOpe) Wat atuttc: ob kee. 2,751 
oC a a er 1,264 |} McLennan, t............ 1,078 Kaimlaopssc....ccee este. 10,076 
ASIC LOON, Goc-<.o-0ie:e:0rsnsce-s 95,526 || McMurray, t............ 1,186 Kelowna 6.5, aces seenee 13,188 
Shaunavon, t............ 2,154 || Medicine Hat, c......... 24,484 Kamberley;,.¢s.-. e256 ss. +3 6,013 
Shellbrook, t............ 1,042 || Montgomery, t.......... D.Utn | =WKinpaird, Vv... 272 foe. 2,123 
Swift Current, c......... TIAtSE si Nanton bette: «.cjeutecuiet- 1,054 |} Ladysmith, v........... 2,173 
MasUales tocsdiels «.sals(ele sf 2409 lt Okotoks; t...) gaieaisa-.> as 1,043 | Lake Cowichan, v....... 2,149 
7, A ae ee TRQOBH Oldstttee se decelerate ORASSAIE Tangiey. Cs. scave. cle one ce 2,365 
BUAGCNA, bi. b.c sec celeet 1,311 |} Peace River, t.......... 2 HASH = PaAllooetAViedee: oc ces sa > 1,304 
BUAULOUS, Ueccesecesesese. 1,461 || Pincher Creek, t........ 2,961 || Marysville, v........... 1,057 
BUOVUIN; Coccsseccoaee es 9-101" “Ponckatt:. 4. eae ite. 3: 9SSullin Merrittsivic, wee vice eee 3,039 
DSC AS ee eee 161 2ellPeRrOvViostet. aemicw.e<.ce1e 1,022 | Mission City, t.......... 3,251 
Wolseley, t...0.....0006+ 1,081] Raymond, tise. drs. ..: 2 S62nle Nanaimoscne...-.-..- 14,135 
SMIVALC, b.. <li se 2 cslees TE GG sl ppEVCO CLT 6b. tate cpacc sn sctoes oles O09 dell RIN CLS OM Ge crctesseis senihet she "> = 7,074 
BMOLKtONs ©.00/5). 205 s0e.s 9,995 || Red Deer, c............ 19,612 New Westminster, c..... 33, 654 
IRGC dWALeL ctl sppincierrarsienss ita bys) North Kamloops, v..... 6, 456 
Alberta— Rimbeys th csry..4ae oe 1,266 || North Vancouver, c.....| 23,656 
Ptnabasca, ts... osc. 1, 487 Rocky Mountain OliVerE V.cce< « eecie a sss 1,774 
Berrneads ten... +4 Rise «5 2,286 iauses b5.4: ei hatitie 2 2,360 |} Osoyoos, V.......cceeees 1,022 
HSCHICVUC, Vs... ecseceess {3230 Sts Albert ets. acic:s..100e 40500 Parksville.iv.....ch «6.03 1,183 
BEV OL Vath. Aess.s «seins 9,041 Stree ale te hese stee s 2 SO2 alle Rentictonmcyen acct. cess 13, 859 
Black Diamond, t....... 1,043:) Stettler; tis tn.tece.< voc 3,638 || Port Alberni, c.......... 11, 560 
mBlairmore, t....... 006s. 1,980 |} Stony Plain, t........... 1,311 || Port Coquitlam, c....... 8,111 
Bonnyville, t............ 1736 |) Syivanvbake, t.....-.2.: 1,381 PorteMoody;, Gs: sassce.. 4,789 
Bow Island, t:..... 0.3 fi 22) He “Baberwsty. 3 4.495. sen <3 3,951 || Prince George, c........ 13,877 
GAGS bocce sc tees ss 9.184" Phree Halls jt..cceccce +s 1,491 |} Prince Rupert, c........ 11,987 
BemGOKS bas tie ss os o's bole 2,827 || Valleyview, t........... TA077elm Princetontsys....ctos-2-.- 2,163 
lo een RRO ae ek eee 249,641 |} Vegreville, t............ DOOR Quesnelwts.n...sedecrr - 4,673 
SEAINIVOSE, (C..... os sislis o's 6,989' ||| Vermilion, t..cac.s9.3.-2 2,449 || Revelstoke, c........... 3,624 
MacaSton, t., 6.6.35. > ss 2,801 Walang te stn. cneae ns foe 150437) Rossland) 6... saeecies- i 4,354 
CCT) ee eee dr-O25"|lPuVulcans ts. oees eee AS TOF SalmmonvArimy vee. - 1,506 
Claresholm, t.......... 2,143 || Wainwright, t........... 3) 35 Lally Sines Wee) sagas oe tors! 61s oe 1,558 
Mosldale, t:...........0¢ 2592, 1, Westlock, t.3...27.:.-6-% TESSSuT SOUMCRCTS) We... 6 elevetetsie< 2,487 
Mold bake; tee. . 6.23.35 1,307 || Wetaskiwin, c........... 5, 300-1 -Squamish;-Vewssssene re 1,557 
PEOICMIAN, b....06... 00008 else Whitecourt. v....e.0.-- (ROHS Wrasse ce ci... terse 11,580 
MUEUAN IGS. 2 sis \o,0/0.0[6 3.0 s,5)¢,¢ 1,418 Vancouver, C.... seme soe 384, 522 
MISUUTYs Usecce ccs sce. 1,254 |British Columbia— Vanderhoof, v........-.- 1,460 
Drayton Valley, t....... S$ Sb4el| wAoern izes fii. itserpeet A161 Gulls V CLNON hy Cisse etolersleta ett aieys 10,250 
Drumheller, c........... D°O31 |) VAPMSEFONg? G-5 suis, okaje sus TESST ICLOMA Ch no emteiets cc 54,941 
Mdmonton, C........s+6+ 281,027 | Burns Lake, v........... 1, O40 MWarheld;. ved Pith ios. cee DO 12, 
MASSER cir a: s a nsiors'y s'e, exe's 3,198 || Campbell River, v...... 3.737. los Whiter Rock tc... .ssass: 6, 453 
IAEUACW.) bss ccscscccssee 1,506" Castlegar, Vv... 10.6 «+6 2,253 || Williams Lake, v........ 2,120 
Porest) Lawn, t.......... 12,263 || Chilliwack, c............ 8,259 
Fort Macleod, t......... 2 AQ0 We COMOX NG. Ae o.s oes haae = 1,756 
Fort Saskatchewan, t... P1972 lt “Courtenay Cisse se cies 6 3,485 || Yukon Territory— 
_ Grand Centre, t......... 1,493 || Cranbrook, c...........-. 5,549 || Whitehorse, c.........-. 5,031 
1 Brockville became a city on Apr. 1, 1962. 2 Fastview became a city on Jan. 1, 1963. 3 Kemptville 
became a town on Jan. 1, 1963. 4 See Manitoba. 5 See Saskatchewan. 


Subsection 5.—Sex and Age Distribution 


The sex and age distributions of a population are basic to most, if not all, other 
analyses, as they influence employment, marriage, birth and death rates and a multitude 
of other factors that are of great importance in the national life. 
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Sex.—The Canadian population has always been characterized by an excess of males, 
although this excess has been greatly modified in recent years. Since Confederation, the 
peak sex ratio for Canada as a whole was 113 reached in 1911, a census year that fell within 
a period of heavy immigration; the 1961 ratio was 102. In the older settled provinces east 
of Manitoba, the ratio varied between 104 in 1911 and 101 in 1961 but in the western 
provinces which were being opened to settlement in the early years of the century the ratio 
changed from a high of 146 in 1911 to 105 in 1961. 


The sex distributions and variations in ratio among the provinces are given for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 10. 


10.—Sex Distribution of the Population and Sex Ratio, by Province, 
Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


ee ee ee 8 es ee 
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1951 1956 1961 
Province 
or ooo aE EE 
Territory Males Males Males 
Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 Males Females | to 100 
Females Females Females 
No No No No No. No No No No 
IN Fd ce tes 185, 143 176, 273 105 213,905 201, 169 106 234, 924 222,929 105 
Sed OF) Eee See ee 50, 218 48,211 104 50,510 48,775 104 53,357 51,272 104 
INGO aon CER kits 324,955 317, 629 102 353, 182 341,535 108 374, 244 362, 763 103 
NIB SA Meee 259,211 256, 486 101 279,590 275,026 102 302, 440 295, 496 102 
Cues tr. cet eere 2,022,127 | 2,033,554 99 | 2,317,677 | 2,310,701 100 | 2,631,856 | 2,627,355 100 
Onter sncae 2,314,170 | 2,283,372 101 | 2,721,519 | 2,683,414 101 | 3,134,528 | 3,101,564 101 
MANS hh ete 8% 394, 818 381, 723 103 432,478 417,562 104 468, 503 453, 183 103 
Seeks conte. 434, 568 397, 160 109 458, 428 422 , 237 109 479,564 445,617 108 
AT EA dca te AS 492,192 447, 309 110 585,921 537,195 109 689 , 383 642,561 107 
BCs eset: 596,961 568, 249 105 720, 516 677,948 106 829, 094 799,988 104 
DGedl Re eee OE 5, 457 3,639 150 6,924 5, 266 131 8,178 6,450 127 
Ne Wels kee 9, 053 6,951 130 11,229 8,084 139 12,822 10,176 126 
Canada....| 7,088,873 | 6,920,556 102 | 8,151,879 | 7,928,912 103 | 9,218,893 | 9,019,354 102 


a le ee eee ee 


Age.—Recent trends in vital rates and immigration have had a considerable effect on 
the age composition of the Canadian people. A high birth rate together with a low death 
rate among children added nearly 2,000,000 to the number of persons under 15 years of age 
between 1951 and 1961, an increase of 46 p.c. The proportion of this group to the total 
population increased from 30.3 p.c. to 34.0 p.c. in the ten-year period. The population of 
working age—those of 15 to 64 years of age—increased more slowly at 22.9 p.c. in the decade 
and the relative proportion of this group declined from 61.9 p.c. to 58.4 p.c. Without the 
influence of immigration in the 1951-61 period, the proportion of this group would have 
been much lower since a large part of it consisted of persons born in the low birth rate 
period of the 1930s. The proportion of persons 65 years of age or over in 1961 was 7.6 p.c. 
compared with 7.8 p.c. in 1951. 


Table 11 shows the population of Canada classified by five-year age groups and by sex 
for the census years 1951, 1956 and 1961. The provincial distribution by specified age 
group is given for 1961 in Table 12. 
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11.—Male and Female Populations, by Age Group, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1951 1956 1961 
Age Group 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BIEV OATS 2 hi cists anc + te'ei es se siee 879,063 843, 046 1,011, 835 971,728 1,154,091 1,102,310 
fe Ge EAS eh Ae Cee Pe Oe 713, 873 683, 952 919,952 ‘ 887,101 1,063, 840 1,015,682 
eh BM oso Oise bie dea yehsbe os 675,122 555, 661 732,032 702,562 948,160 907,839 
ee nz Gof) a ciss gee spe 8 es 532, 180 525, 792 586, 635 575, 666 729,035 703,524 
a Al Se Be Bk oR oe 537,535 551, 106 567,179 561,931 587, 139 596, 507 
NETL NG OAs Or aP i oie e es a ca ass 552, 812 578, 403 605, 836 592,301 613, 897 595, 400 
RE EP ont ace ana a1 ae a Sie 512,557 530,177 602, 535 613, 750 644, 407 627, 403 
lke a coe ocvts (als wierstiovcee « 503,571 495,562 555, 763 558, 622 631,072 639, 852 
RE RE cc cs eicie cs: sos mle 6.5 015 08 445, 800 422,767 522,615 502,784 559, 996 558,965 
Soca neice das se.'s: a1bisie-« 387,708 356,971 455, 827 422,988 515,516 499, 800 
RS ee a ee a re ee 340, 461 322,195 381, 835 351,215 442 ,909 420,279 
NT tr edi giicrcs ac velo, 814 wracaisl son's 292,564 278,126 321,973 307, 271 362, 145 343 , 690 
Oe re 264, 324 241, 828 265, 652 259, 265 292,569 291,066 
ENG OR Ree on a 228,076 205, 421 237, 551 226, 562 239 , 685 247,417 
oni pice cn ban's Kiinigye.iiaysvanniscaye 160, 398 154, 674 187, 490 183,218 196,076 206, 099 
SEI me ese es 94, 130 94,261 113, 550 113,948 134, 186 140,051 
a a See 45,963 50, 828 55,636 61, 460 69, 046 TANG! 
EDGE (so oc ss ccs eae e scien ss 17,539 22,060 21,688 26, 670 27,178 33, 606 
SPEAPSIOR OVOP 6. 1s ssc cece eo ses 5,197 alee 6,295 9,870 7,946 12,093 
1 RUE Sg oc a aia a 7,088,873 6,920,556 8,151,879 7,928,912 9,218,893 9,019,354 
12.—Age Distribution of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 
. . 0-4 5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-34 
Province or Territory Years Years Years Years Years Years 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
MewrOUnGland . <2... 6... ee ee ees 67,695 64, 404 59, 464 43 , 829 30, 238 52, 290 
Prince Edward Island.............. 13,221 12,216 12,264 8, 875 6,344 11,049 
UTA ER oes. lec cuass stays e sis 91, 239 84,760 80, 329 64, 239 49,311 87,316 
MISPUGSIVAGCK 6. 5c 6) s10 oscee cic ees 78, 560 75, 882 72,745 53,514 37,419 67,477 
Cony WG ed be 671, 256 624, 074 568, 065 467,426 369, 633 735, 825 
Ontario Re Ny mca Be vena s wise: aiase é 740,193 674, 519 593 , 037 436, 883 386, 966 882, 476 
TINH oo Fe.<.« ako tore «| ccace.s ses 107,574 101,382 91,150 70, 808 59,007 117,317 
PBK AECNEWAN.. 62. <.. 0. ec cegsiecreess 118, 755 106, 886 94, 273 72, 864 56,996 113,556 
Alberta _- aioe ee eee 179, 888 159, 053 130,383 99,004 89,154 192,571 
PeTIbIS COlUM DIA. ...... </<e0rrcceweess 186, 793 171,661 150, 689 112, 653 95, 230 214, 269 
PORCOUGLEFEIMCOLY .. .....+ cece eeeeers PBR 1,761 1,187 765 1,109 2,956 
Northwest Territories.............. 3,890 2,924 2,413 1,699 2,239 4,005 
CU TOTS a eee 2,256,401 | 2,079,522 | 1,855,999 | 1,432,559 | 1,183,646 2,481,107 
35-44 45-54 55-64 65-69 70+ 
Years Years Years Total 
No. No. No. No. 
Mrewioundland > ...s. iors. esac 48,964 39,343 24,731 457, 853 
Prince Edward Island..... FL a ee 11, 407 10,501 7, 822 104,629 
ES ee ae ee 89,618 75,881 50,897 737,007 
BOMSTUNSWICKi wt s.....i4sceeceesss 69, 809 56,676 38, 937 597 , 936 
ee 665, 734 511,334 339, 563 5, 259, 211 
Ontario MPN Re fae aris, G 054 alse mw 866, 563 670, 544 476, 838 6, 236, 092 
sg ois wha ccoavg 120,774 100,500 69, 886 921,686 
MADDOW... le. s ees eecees-- 115, 833 97, 430 68, 018 925,181 
Alberta < Se e e rne a 172, 623 128, 547 87,643 1,331,944 
muimen (columbia................... 223,813 184, 823 123,535 1,629,082 
ikon Territory: 0.0... ..1..000.+. 2,118 1,243 677 14,628 
Northwest Territories.............. 2,629 1,682 923 22,998 
ET Ee ee ee eee 2,389,885 | 1,878,504 | 1,289,470 487,102 904,052 || 18,238,247 
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Subsection 6.—Marital Status 


After age and sex, marital status analysis is probably next in importance from a vital, 
economic and social viewpoint. The number of married females between 15 and 45 years 
of age is a most significant factor in the fertility of a population. If the proportion of 
females in this group is low, the expected birth rate will be low. In 1961, 62.9 p.c. of all 
married females were in the 15-44 age group compared with 64.0 p.c. in 1951, 61.2 p.c. in 
1941 and 63.5 p.c. in 1931. 

The high birth rate in the 1951-61 period, besides having a notable effect on the general 
population growth and age composition, has been an influence on the 32.7-p.c. increase in 
the single population. During the same period, the married population increased by 28.2 
p.c. and the widowed by 21.0 p.c. Other striking features are the excess of married males 
(largely consisting of male immigrants whose wives had not yet joined them) and the 
great preponderance of widows over widowers. 


The marital status of the population in 1961 is shown in Table 13. 


13.—Marital Status of the Population, by Age Group and Sex, Census 1961 


Age Group and Sex Single Married Widowed | Divorced Total 
No. No. No. No. No. 

Wander 15 yéaray. 22 A: dogee ence. Oban be M. 3,166,091 — — — 3,166,091 

ins 3,025, 831 — — — 3,025, 831 

i Hi 6,191,922 — — — 6,191,922 

15-19 SF sscnc¥e ais MGM ho ES che ee a ee M. 719,727 9,198 88 22 729,035 

ine 642, 007 61,197 262 58 703, 524 

db 1,361, 734 70,395 850 80 1, 432, 559 

20-24 oe Gorell Me stn aCe | ALOE ee aes M. 408, 005 178,618 233 283 587,139 

F, 241, 435 353, 215 931 926 596, 507. 

SBE 649, 440 531, 833 1,164 1, 209 1,183,646 

25-34 Soe ith, SES ne he ee. Ee M. 293, 298 959, 702 1, 864 3,440 1, 258, 304 

ID, 158, 119 1,051,198 7,407 6,079 1,222, 803 

Ty 451,417 | 2,010,900 9,271 9,519 2,481,107 

35-44 Sask thts, Mims enh ox, peak eed aaa. M. 143,174 | 1,084,645 02k rey. 1,191,068 

ine 108,573 1,052,760 28, 258 9, 226 1,198, 817 

4h 251,747 2,087, 405 85,785 14,948 2,389, 885 

45-54 Stay etl so he PURER Se hts RE M. 100, 426 834, 787 17,128 6,084 958, 425 

if 91,012 751,129 69, 415 8,523 920,079 

Ake 191, 438 1,585,916 86, 543 14, 607 1, 878, 504 

55-64 SEES ater fa iis cia RGM PMRrs, 6 ote as RE ae M. 74,357 540,934 35,390 4,033 654,714 

18. 65, 697 439, 436 125, 540 4,083 634, 756 

vibe 140, 054 980, 370 160,930 8,116 1, 289, 470 

65-69 Pi BPR rtd OS) Nad rnp tte tics yan i M. 26,251 185,739 26,516 1,179 239,685 

ine 25,019 136, 933 84,579 886 247,417 

ane 51,270 322,672 111,095 2,065 487,102 

JOD ORTSBE- DV ORG Hacledae idl a-tincentoy eee M 46, 235 276, 102 110, 761 1,334 434, 432 
18. 47,871 158, 711 262, 324 714 469,620 . 

be 94,106 434, 813 373, 085 2,048 904, 052 

PEA BESS ck SoM ccs. ee Ee 4,977,564 | 4,019,725 199,507 22,097 9,218,893 

F. 4,405,564 | 4,004,579 578,716 30,495 9,019,354 

4 9,383,128 | 8,024,304 778,223 52,592 || 18,238,247 


Subsection 7.—Ethnic Groups and Birthplaces 


_ Ethnic Groups.—A population made up of diverse ethnic groups gives rise to political, 
social and economic problems quite different in nature from those of one with a more 
homogeneous ethnic composition. These problems are mitigated, however, to the extent 
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that certain groups are more easily integrated than others. It is equally true that the 
different backgrounds of various ethnic groups lend variety and diversity to the national 
life. 

The two basic groups in the Canadian population are the French and British Isles 
ethnic groups. The influence of the French in Canada covers a longer period and, with 
the exception of the 1921 Census, this group has always exceeded in number any of the 
components of the British Isles ethnic group. 


In 1961, each person was asked the question: ‘“T'o what ethnic or cultural group did 
you or your ancestor (on the male side) belong on coming to this Continent?”. The 
language spoken at the time by the person, or his paternal ancestor, was used as an aid in © 
determining the person’s ethnic group. The classification is given for 1961 in Table 14 
with comparative figures for 1951 and 1941. Information on ethnic group was not collected 
in the 1956 Census. 


14.— Distribution of the Population by Ethnic Group, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Ethnic Group 19411 1951 1961 
No. No. No. p.c 
OS PULSES a ee Oe 8 ie ene oe ae, Pai > DC ar 5,715,904 | 6,709,685 | 7,996,669 43.8 
TEES TY Ie ED os os oi BAL BEE o: oi ode NS OR 6 = sei bsuess bye Sioa 2,968, 402 3,630,344 4,195,175 23.0 
UES o55 0.5 SCS ORBEA Bae SIR A IER UIE a ARR By 1,267,702 1,439, 635 1,753, 351 9.6 
Scietsled, &. Sae ae 3 gs eee Mer err er eer spe ee ee Sereay reer 1,403,974 1,547,470 1,902,302 10.4 
CDN UNST e361 e 2.6 SM Be gS oc Reha ict 75, 826 92, 236 145, 841 0.8 
LG? DOR Se ee re ee 5,526,964 | 6,872,889 | 9,657,195 53.0 
J TRIETIRIC. . ning SBR RRS, SONI SIR, SEIN pose eS Salty oh ee Ne Lo 32,201 106,535 0.6 
| EYELET 3 2 a oxen ih a Ms ae an aN A ve Rae a Ree ne Seer 29,711 85,148 61, 382 0.3 
Breeand Slonakes, 26s MES. SEBO TARR PA we sews iad 42,912 63, 959 73,061 0.4 
UATE 53 o SOO SR SRE: Baan Peers Seer 37, 439 42,671 85, 473 0.5 
Ee ae ee Oe TT ee eee ee 41,683 43,745 59, 436 OFS 
een Chama ene te erotik, Belcuxceseealweb br aslo Se ox 3, 483, 038 4,319, 167 5,540,346 30.4 
BENT CS co ere Goce as oie. e cos PERG Say Sore aentndiniek de 464, 682 619,995 1,049, 599 5.8 
ROP eh er tents © oo ais Bar anatic BIW cays ope Ly bales 11,692 13, 966 56,475 0.3 
MM AED RAE AAL NOM ec creole ee ecevers craic sinssiale @ stare ties Sees Sai 54,598 60, 460 126,220 Onn 
eeiidicres, S90. TROY. ceca oe ese itn « aoesewads «cme 21,050 23,307 30, 623 Or? 
LSU = o siento ies Saag ae EE Ti ae ae eri 112,625 152,245 450,351 2.5 
Dewan tits re eat oe) Sete Soe mas Mies ye wae US ORS ae vhs 170,241 181,670 173,344 1.0 
LL ELE CAV EIVEIG 0s neue aCe SOG RGR a eee ee ee oc 7,789 16, 224 27,629 0.2 
eRMITIC Stee ee en eC ee ea ome eT ae tee c 212, 863 264, 267 429,679 2.4 
RGRIWELUATIOREIIR ret ERE A os Eo ces cotta atenc hte vee Med k 100,718 119, 266 148, 681 0.8 
Polish 167, 485 219, 845 DLO Loe 1.8 
Romanian.... 24,689 23,601 43, 805 0.2 
Russian 83, 708 91,279 119, 168 ON? 
Swedish 85,396 97,780 121,757 0.7 
Ukrainian 305, 929 395, 043 473, 337 2.6 
Yugoslavic 21,214 21,404 68, 587 0.4 
RRC L eR FENG <5. <1, Mae ieieorars wikae <leraicle 5 shee Lad Moduli endeterite 9,787 35, 616 88,190 0.5 
A Es, ccs coc os none ub ewuuaes de MOU 74,064 725827 121,753 0.7 
1D TAEEE sw claig Re SE SE ieee een pees ane 34, 627 32,528 58,197 O23 
OORT ag! Aa ae re te a ea Oe 23,149 21,663 29,157 0.2 
LEE). seine SR Saree Goer asy ee as scene Sean 16, 288 18, 636 34, 399 0.2 
a OG Rr o rs: aie care etme er 189, 723 354,028 462,630 2.5 
iNetiverndian and Wskimo. ..:....< ss ¢cce0 ccclece se ose os 125,521 165, 607 220,121 1.2 
Seca 2 Sa ee ie ie a nd ae et ete ae 22,174 18,020 SVAN PALE 0.2 
BORMAN MEN OtIStRTOCU. «.<5.<.. scvale Se He fan oink FH 6. sgn eh Pa 42,0282 170, 401 210,382 1,2 
1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes 35,416 half-breeds. 


Birthplaces.—Table 15 gives the total population of Canada classified by country of 
birth for the census years 1941, 1951 and 1961, and Table 16 shows the province of birth of 
Canadian-born persons for the same years. For immigrants, the country of birth was 
recorded according to boundaries existing at the date of the census. Information on 
birthplaces was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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15.—Country of Birth of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Country 19411 1951 1961 

No. No. No. p.c. 
Canada ni. woot. Zus", IY Ace ke eae Gee ee 9,487,808 | 11,949,518 | 15,393,984 84.4 
British Islesia, bh sil) ei A doe eee a ee 960, 1252 912,482 969,715 5.3 
Other Commonwéalth3i 77... JOUIRM Te he Vi ab ai 43,644 20, 567 47, 887 0.3 
HUT OPO: fees NAAR PANOEE. G3 RE 653,705 801,618 1,468, 058 8.0 
Austria SOI See See Si ee 50, 713 37,598 70, 192 0.4 
Czechoslovakia? ¥s..5..,.: 70... SRA ene, See eee NY, 25, 564 29,546 35, 743 0.2 
UTE CO AN anh ag. ol yee obo a 13,795 15, 650 36, 103 On 
GOPISDY Saison 40 ak ck. 6 ee ee ee 28, 479 42,693 189,131 1.0 
Greéce:s SG0i., Lk! wanes .areereet eat) eieate 5, 871 8,594 38,017 0.2 
PLUM BAT Yack ed 25's oo SCONE Se Re et 31, 813 82,929 72,900 0.4 
] 21 here opreeeserrsceh heen an ar eee repentant 40, 432 57,789 258,071 i wer 
Netherlands2.33 7). 29 252 Ot ee ee 9,923 41, 457 135, 033 0.7 
Poland). 5 nce desis Any sma ose See ot ee 155, 400 164, 474 171, 467 0.9 
Scandinavian countries?............. 72,473 64, 522 74,616 0.4 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 124, 402 188, 292 186, 653 1.0 
Yugoslaviaicogeneni oti ene e e 17,416 20,912 50, 826 0.3 
Other Huropean)... i, lee. oe a 77,424 97,162 149, 306 0.8 
ASI&: 3... of Sane... Oe ean, ot AURA REGEL , banka ence ce 44,443 37,145 57,761 0.3 
China... |. S20 882. Phe eG, Oe Oe bee ete ce 29,095 24,166 36,724 0.2 
Other Asians 4654... {Fee te OR ET Lie eas 15,348 12,979 21,037 0.1 
United States! 5.024. <1. Gi W.. 5 A ARE Le ee 312, 473 282,010 283, 908 1.6 
Othér countriegiizif2.% . |. SPR Sies8.. SACRE Ee eee SpOL2 6, 089 16,934 0.1 
Totals... t 2h... TER eee ee 11,506,6554) 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 109.0 

1 Excludes Newfoundland. 2 Includes the Republic of Ireland. 3 Includes Denmark, Iceland; 


Norway and Sweden. 4 Includes persons whose birthplace was not stated. 


16.—Province of Birth of Canadian-Born Persons, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Province 1941 1951 1961 Bis 1941 1951 1961 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Nadi §.....d reece Ry 307 623°!) 497,501 | Sask.......,...... 667,832 | 817,404 | 1,030,755 
PLEO... can a 108/423. IEP ARIO Ie 130,198 BAA ete 479,098 | 649,594 965, 425 
N.63.0..,. 1 oot 98 568,797 | 660,150 | 783°848 || B.C... 335,554 | 514°651 843,596 
i Reel Meeceeis 463,127 | 549,984 | 655,066 || Yukon and N.W.T.| — 12°967 16,654 26.028 
Que ta... | eee isi 3,155,549 | 3,881/487 | 4,916'024 
Ouch. D.... B28 3,123,810 | 31645074 | 4'667/159 yO ga de [oven VRB ec ee 
Mant...) Mi oe. 570,349 | ‘699.587 | '878'369 Canada......... 9,487,808 111,949,518 | 15,393,984 


1 Includes persons born in Canada whose province of birth was not stated. 


Subsection 8.—Religious Denominations 


In the 1961 Census, enumerators were instructed to record the specific religious body, 
denomination, sect or community reported in answer to the question: “What is your reli- 
gion?”’. Thus it should be noted that census figures do not measure church membership 
or indicate the degree of affiliation with any religious body. As shown in Table 17, close 
to eight out of ten persons in Canada stated that they belonged to one of the three numeri- 
cally largest denominations—Roman Catholic, United Church and Anglican—in 1961. 
The table gives comparative figures for the census years 1941 and 1951; this information 
was not collected in the 1956 Census. 
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17.—Principal Religious Denominations of the Population, Census Years 1941, 1951 and 1961 


Religious Denomination 1941 1951 1961 
No No. No p.c 

ENTS ME CRE REE co tari et AO Saige ern Ip yd aistcidig igs Gee aire 18, 485 21,398 25,999 0.1 
MrrIOnMee MMrON OL CANAGAG.. oo sis.a cle cvs sfere oeov ees ctocdlee oss 1,754,368 | 2,060,720 | 2,409,068 13.2 
RTM fe fs SF Rois cia. c svasa ais Ge av alga se,eiegere vale sole GRR 484, 465 519,585 593, 553 Deo 
6 TE ta EES ses cae es a a ela he Sa 139, 845 172274 239,766 Hes 
ERPS ENV TUNCSSOR eres o's pri ret tors We eer eee ee ee ees 7,007 34,596 68,018 0.4 
eh SS a Ee Sie ee ee ee eee eee eee 204, 836 254, 368 1.4 
LACS Re | aR Sn a Se Ya ee 444,923 662, 744 3.6 
oy ED I oy a a ee non aes © 050 <2; a 125,938 152, 452 0.8 
Oe eee ee nee Te Area me et Bes i 3 , 32, 888 50,016 0.3 
BA ing 9 ip ae Gols AOE 0s ae ea 95,131 143, 877 0.8 
Mee eeDCTIAN |. Stel. 2a. os os veo 781, 747 818, 558 4.5 
Roman Catholic 6,069,496 | 8,342,826 45.7 
oe eT UR See rs © Ft i a 70,275 92,054 0.5 
Ukrainian (Greek) CH CHOMIGE Sacco heb sob oo RE Ea os 185,948 191,051 189, 653 1.0 
Seated hureh OnCanada............0rdatA Jose neice. ci... 2,208,658 | 2,867,271 3,664,008 20.1 
ETM PMP OS ool cc. k oso nse sks bon. 5 ols  SYMAREGER Cine Bic ais 272,197 317,303 531, 287 2.9 

1 TUCUSS. Aeacaeie Capcom itch ee ROMER (5th a Rae 11,506,6553) 14,009,429 | 18,238,247 100.0 

1 Includes ‘‘Hutterites’’. 2 Includes ‘‘Other Greek Catholic’’. 3 Exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Subsection 9.—Languages and Mother Tongues 


The term ‘‘official language’ used by the census refers only to the English and French 
languages.* ‘‘Mother tongue” is the language a person first learned in childhood and still 
understands. It should be noted that persons indicated as speaking ‘‘English only” 
“French only” with respect to official language may also speak other languages and have a 
mother tongue other than English or French. The use of the English and French languages 
in Canada at the time of the 1961 Census is discussed in a special article appearing in the 
1965 Year Book at pp. 180-184. Table 18 gives the numerical and percentage distribution 
of official language by province. 


* The British North America Act, 1867 (Sect. 133) makes provision for the use of the English and French 
languages as follows:— 

“Hither the English or the French Language may be used by any Person in the Debates of the Houses of the 
Parliament of Canada and of the Houses of the Legislature of Quebec; and both those Languages shall be used 
in the respective Records and Journals of those Houses; and either of those Languages may be used by any 
Person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada established under this Act, and in 
or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 

The Acts of the Parliament of Canada and of the Legislature of Quebec shall be printed and published in 
both those Languages.”’ 


18.—Numerical and Percentage Distribution of the Population Speaking One, Both or 
Neither of the ‘Official’? Languages, by Province, Census 1961 


Notr.—See text and footnote above re the term ‘‘official language’’. 


English Neither English 
Province or Territory English Only French Only and nor 
French French 
No p.c No p.c No. p.c No p.c 

Newfoundland............ 450,945 98.5 522 0.1 5, 299 12 1,087 0.2 
Prince Edward Island..... 95,296 | 91.1 1209 1.2 7,938 7.6 176 0.2 
Maveuscotias. ...)........2 684, 805 92.9 5,938 0.8 44,987 6.1 1,277 0.2 
New Brunswick........... 370,922 62.0 112, 054 18.7 113, 495 19.0 1,465 0.2 
ES Gat a 608, 635 LG 3, 254, 850 61.9 1,338, 878 25.5 56, 848 i at 
i i ae 5, 548, 766 89.0 95,236 1 493,270 7.9 98, 820 1.6 
ae ,955 89.6 7,954 0.9 68,368 7.4 19, 409 2.1 
Saskatchewan............. 865, 821 93.6 8, 853 0.4 42,074 4.5 13, 433 1.5 
(ein ES el aC 1,253, 824 94.1 5,534 0.4 56,920 4.3 15, 666 1.2 
British Columbia......... 1,552,560 95.3 2,559 0.2 57,504 3.5 16, 459 1.0 
Yukon Territory.......... 13,679 93.5 38 0:3 825 5.6 86 0.6 
Northwest Territories..... 13,554 | 58.9 109 0.5 1,614 7.0 7,721 33.6 
MAUAGAIKG.. ss Se 12,284,762 | 67.4 3,489,866 | 19.1 2,201,172 | 12.2 232,447 1.3 
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Mother tongues of the population are shown in Table 19. The proportion reporting 
English as their mother tongue in 1961 was 58.5 p.c. (compared with 59.1 p.c. in 1951), 
French 28.1 p.c. (29.0 p.c. in 1951) and all other mother tongues 13.5 p.c. (11.8 p.c. in 


1951). 
19.—Mother Tongues of the Population, Census 1961 


Mother Tongue Number SSE Mother Tongue Number ee 
Finglishiga'c.. 4. 2s tet. see 10, 660,534 58.45 Danish jnitnerr ey eoae tear 35,035 0.19 
Frenchiees..c ¢ aren, oo ate oF 123 150 28.09 Swedishi.c wee ae on Ree 32,632 0.18 
German: ... 238i ese 563,713 3.09 Serbo-Croatian. v.ses occ. 28, 866 0.16 
Ulkraintan?., to g200cee. cee 361, 496 1.98 Japanese eee eee 17, 856 0.10 
Ttaliant 3. 5. fescue 339, 626 1.86 hithuanianee. eee eee eee 14,997 0.08 
Netherlands’. casement 170,177 0.93 Blemish scenes oacc coe 14,304 0.08 
Indian and Eskimo......... 166, 531 0.91 Toettishe cierto pce Se 14,062 0.08 
Polishit. 22 seen. ck 161,720 0.89 Hstonianucerk os .cneeee 13, 830 0.08 
Magyars... tc ete 85,939 0.47 Syrian and Arabic......... 12,999 0.07 
Yiddisht <2 4.90 teee ee 82, 448 0.45 Romanian sseeee.. eeeee 10,165 0.06 
Chinese? eae 49,099 0.27 Icelandic: 7eters.5..- 5 8,993 0.05 
Finnish... sere. te 44,785 0.25 Gaelictsh ic Bene fe oles meee 7,088 0.04 
Russian sweets cccene ee 42,903 0.24 Wie ls la cents tortrecnanonteeese 3,040 0.02 
Slovakawsieiee ee re 42,546 0.23 Othenso aystiae hones: 48,758 0.27 
Greekin ee ce 40, 455 0.22 a 
Norwegians... en ora 40,054 0.22 Canadas? ..... 22.5 18, 238, 247 100.00 


Subsection 10.—Households and Families 


This Subsection contains limited statistics on households and families recorded at the 
1961 Census; more detailed information may be found in 1961 Census reports relating to 
households and families (see also p. 182). 

A household, as defined in the census, consists of a person or a group of persons oc- 
cupying one dwelling.* It usually consists of a family with or without lodgers, employees, 
etc. However, it may consist of a group of unrelated persons, of two or more families 
sharing a dwelling, or of one person living alone. Every person is a member of some ~ 
household and the number of households equals the number of occupied dwellings. 


The total number and the average size of households are given by province for the 
census years 1951, 1956 and 1961 in Table 20. The relatively stable average of persons 
per household indicates an almost equal rate of increase for the dwelling stock as for the 
population. 

* A dwelling is defined as a structurally separate set of living quarters, with a private entrance either from 


outside the building or from a common hall, lobby, vestibule or stairway inside. The entrance must not be through 
another person’s living quarters. 


20.—Households and Persons per Household, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Average Persons 


Households 
Province or Territory per Household 

1951 1956 1961 1956 1961 

. No. No. No. No No No 

Newfoundland & ... =. 4.8.4.0 ROS Rs. oe 70,980 78, 808 87,940 5.0 5.1 5.0 
Prince Edward. Island,,..5. 5.5 4 ee he ek 22,454 22,682 23,942 4.3 4.2 4.2 
Nowe Scotiat 2. icc. doc giae le ee eRe 149,555 162, 854 175,341 4.2 4.1 4.0 
New Brunswick. ::..4..a.a3.0lnok Pek. 114, 007 120, 475 132,715 4.4 4.5 4.4 
Quebec RE OI) Cas RN TRO POR R Oa re irs o ote oe 858, 784 1,001, 264 1,191, 469 4.6 4.4 4.2 
Ontario RPO OG. OME Ott s Or OEE oe ee 1,181,126 1,392,491 1,640, 881 3.8 3.8 Awa 
Manitobat gras s4-2:. 6.4) eee 202, 398 217,964 239,754 3.7 Riel e 3.7 
Saskatchewan #41. 9454426 ee eee 221,456 233, 664 245, 424 Bin7e 3.6 3.0 
Alberta. ..5..... COPE Ser ee meee, os eee 250, 747 294, 047 349, 816 3.6 nil Dell 
British Columbia... foe. «:.” hake ee ee 337,777 392, 403 459, 534 3.0 3.4 3.4 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... pA 6,994 7,920 .. 3.8 4.2 
CANAAN cc tes ee ee ee 3,409,284! 3,923,646 4,554,736 3.9 3.9 


1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


rr 
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The average size of the Canadian family* made a further gain between 1956 and 
1961, continuing the trend of the 1951-56 period. Every province except Quebec and 
Saskatchewan participated in this increase, as shown in Table 21. 


21.—Families and Persons per Family, by Province, Census Years 1951, 1956 and 1961 


Average Persons 


Families : 
Province or Territory per Family 

1951 1956 1961 1951 1956 1961 

No No No No No No 
Bernt And atiedsth Se teioceei eh dbl « 74,858 82,128 89, 267 4.4 4.6 4.7 
Prince Edward Island................005. 21,381 PALS ats) 21,969 4.0 4.1 4,2 
MUSOU Acc ot csc hl echt cele ceeenat 145,127 154, 243 161, 894 3.9 3.9 4.0 
mCP RIS WICK Adel tiniest Nas 6 MOSS 111,639 116, 623 124, 653 4.1 439 4.3 
SIDS) Beg or ROR CIREE Eee COCR eee 856, 041 970, 414 1,103, 822 4.2 4.2 4.2 
TORS BA Soo ol rr 1,162,772 1,342,572 1,511, 478 3.4 3.5 520 
oon LTA. vere oD ORF ORES oRENERS CEERI Oe 191,268 204, 414 215, 831 3.6 3.6 Sol 
EEMPIOHEWATION At Nor ete ae eee re ees 196, 188 205,135 211,776 pai ae) 3.8 
MEAEPIETOSES. CV SE1 SESS ciel ak SE Ae: 223, 326 262 , 922 305, 671 Bai Be 3.8 
“ing Att oh @Xe) UTh00)) 9) Eee a See 299, 845 346, 008 394, 023 3.8 3.4 3.6 
Yukon and Northwest Territories......... 4,939 5,893 7,060 3.9 4.1 4.3 
CCITT) Finger SOs 352875084 3,411,500 4,147,444 Bed 3-8 3.9 


Closely related to the number of families per household, and also an indicator of living 
conditions, is the type of family. In 1961, 94.3 out of every 100 families in Canada were 
maintaining their own households as compared with 92.3 in 1956 and 90.2 in 1951, an 
apparent steady improvement in living conditions. The families not maintaining their 
own households fell into two main sub-categories—families related to the head of the house- 
hold and non-related lodging families. ‘The few who did not fit either of these sub-catego- 
ries were mostly families of employees living in their employer’s household. 


There were 7,777,137 children in families in 1961. These are limited by definition to 
children never married and under 25 years of age who were living with their parents or 
guardians at the time of the census. In Table 22, the number of children is classified to 
show the number in each of four separate age groups corresponding roughly to pre-school- 
age children, those of elementary school age, those at the secondary school level, and those 
of college or working age. 


* A family, as defined in the census, consists of a husband and wife (with or without children who have never 
married) or a parent with one or more children never married, living together in the same dwelling. Adopted 
children and stepchildren are counted as.own children and, in fact, a family may comprise a man or woman living 
with a guardianship child or ward under 21 years of age. 


22.—Children Living at Home classified by Age Group and by Province, Census 1961 


8 15-18 Years 19-24 Years Prine 
Province or Territory paer 6-14 aakeR 
6 Years | Years Total |AtSchool] Total | At Schoolf ,Vivine | 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
80, 245 109, 020 32,582 21,004 16, 827 238,674 
15,550 21,563 6,626 4,465 3,606 47,345 
107,627 144,950 45,611 32,907 23,000 321, 188 
93,231 131, 102 39, 668 27, 329 19,746 283,747 
UGS 789,382 | 1,042,937 353, 764 209,975 240,275 2,426,358 
RATIO ew kas caeedes 874,318 | 1,111,981 321, 482 245, 421 179, 622 2,487, 403 
PETROS ste UA ts Zep aherecais che 127,250 169,016 51,530 39, 156 26,775 374,571 
Saskatchewan................ 134, 502 176, 645 53, 033 41,991 23,396 387,576 
PAMIORIAR, tate hws VEU). 212,114 250,672 70,686 57, 259 32, 882 566,354 
British Columbia.....:... <<<. 220, 347 281,698 83,272 68, 346 42,081 627,398 
Yukon and Northwest 
SR ERTHUOLICS foie eRe as ote 7,158 6,985 1,554 861 826 16,523 


RIMUN cl cog tte aa: 2,661,724 | 3,446,569 | 1,059,808 748,714 609,036 121,682 |) 7,777,137 
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Additional household and family classifications are given in the 1963-64 Year Book at 
pp. 180-181—families classified by age of head, and families classified by marital status 
and sex of family head; and in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 185-186—households classified 
by number of persons, households classified by number of families and by number of 
lodgers, and families classified by type and by province. 


Section 2.—Intercensal Surveys 


Intercensal estimates of the population of Canada, of the provinces classified by sex 
and by age group, and of the major cities and metropolitan areas are constructed as of 
June 1 each year. These estimates are calculated using the preceding census counts, the 
annual birth, death and immigration records and other pertinent data on emigration and 
interprovincial shifts. Following each census, the previous post-censal estimates are 
adjusted to the newly recorded population figures. 


Because of the impending availability of the 1966 Census figures and therefore the 
early adjustment of the 1962-65 population estimates, intercensal data are not included 
in this edition of the Year Book. The 1966 population figures obtainable at the time of 

going to press will be included in Appendix II. 


Section 3.—The Native Peoples of Canada 


The Indians* 


More than 217,000 Canadians are registered as Indians by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Registered Indians 
include all persons descended in the male line from a paternal ancestor of Indian identity, 
who have chosen to remain under Indian legislation. They are grouped, for the most 
part, into 551 bands and occupy or have access to 2,269 reserves or settlements having a 
total area of 5,976,317 acres. . 


23.—Indian Land in Reserves and Settlements and Number of Bands, by Province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1966 


Province or Territory Bands Settlements Reserves poe 

No. No. acres No. acres acres 
Prince, Edward Jaland 4.0.0.0. ie te cdc saess 1 — — 4 2,741 2,741 
Nova Scotian. us Coe ee ee ae 1G — — 38 25,571 2on0TL 
New: Bronswielers so vccraen eer terete ee ne alee 15 — — 23 37, 655 37,655 
MEDEGLT, BS oC ute ec cet et ee eee 3 13 7,241 26 180, 937 188,178 
Ontario. 5 0.35 Ce ee eee 12, 4 378 166 | 1,539,473 1,539, 851 
Manhitoba..cwatets! tr rere rice 51 — — 101 522,199 2,199 
Sasketehewan., 5.00: \da 4 )024,.0 cot as oe 67 —_— — 103 1,225,090 1,225,090 
AUDORORIRE SG. oe a tae ee 4] 4 217 9 1,607, 480 1,607,697 
British Columbias 4 ope oe ee 188 — — 1,620 820, 348 820, 348 
ukon Territory: tS tog). .etc ss, do ee 15 26 4,844 — — 4,844 
Northwest. Territories:.....:.\....).:<10.... 15 29 2,143 — as 2,148 
Totals.....3. 008: 2 Te 551 76 14,823 25193 | 5,961,494 || 5,976,317 


ee Te 


A Departmental census of Indian population is taken every five years and the numbers 
recorded at the three latest censuses—1949, 1954 and 1959—are given in Table 24; the 
figures for 1961, 1963 and 1965 are taken from data kept for administrative purposes by 
the Indian Affairs Branch. 


* Revised in the Indian Affairs Branch, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 
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24.—Indian Population, by Province, Departmental Censuses 1949, 1954 and 1959 
and Estimates 1961, 1963 and 1965 


Province or Territory 1949 1954 19591 19611 19631 19651 
; No No No No. No No 

BC EMI WAT SUBD . cos. siee sco oh s oc phen ces ences 273 272 341 348 374 394 
BAEC IOIC. ROO Saad Oats Shite celdabe ewe bw « 2,641 3,002 3,561 3,746 3,935 4,102 
TIES WIC Ko, haere ciate « sivieterers S sbrqderes «weap ks os 2,139 2,629 3,183 3,397 3,629 3, 808 
ol. Ege ES See eee eect. eeermnianem 15,970 17,574 20, 453 Pay AOR 23 , 043 24, 448 
MORITA EERIE ae. eek tte. SL 34,571 37,255 42,668 44,942 47 , 260 49,458 
MMe cee crac. cise k cobs ces Row bad dis os 17,549 19,684 23,658 25,681 27,778 29,957 
BPMPCORIC WANG Lite. .ciak's: ches «Svea cas Os @h-e en elhe 16,208 18,750 23, 280 25, 334 27,672 29,996 
MME VATA RELATE oe cities t Liisick Doomed. whe sethaml. 13,805 15,715 19,287 20,931 22,738 24,596 
BRIERE OLIETIN DIE 5 hayo. onto aie Sisle cds s Shed en bE 27,936 31,086 36, 229 38,616 40,990 43 , 250 
IEE CLTIDONY. ho cic ls ode oy doe ees Tans wRRER 1, 443 1,568 1,868 2,006 2,142 2,352 
Beoreliwest LeIritories.... 6.0.20: .6.6.cccccecssees Bae 4 4,023 4,598 4,915 5, 235 5,503 
A MULE ips ila stearate eet Soa seen tae 136,407 | 151,558 | 179,126 | 191,709 | 204,796 | 217,864 


1 As at Dec. 31. 


Administration.—Pursuant to the British North America Act, the administration 
of Indian affairs, which had been under the management of several provinces, came under 
the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada in 1867. From January 1950 to December 
1965, Indian affairs were the responsibility of a Branch of the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. In June 1966 (SC 1966, c. 25) a new department was formed whereby 
the Indian Affairs Branch joined with part of the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources to become the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


The Indian Affairs Branch is composed of a headquarters staff at Ottawa, eight 
regional offices and 84 field agencies. Attached to the headquarters and regional offices 
are specialists in such matters as education, economic development, community develop- 
ment, resource management, social welfare, and engineering and construction. Liaison 
is maintained with the Medical Services Directorate of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, the federal agency concerned with the medical care of Indians. 


It is the primary function of the Indian Affairs Branch to administer the affairs of 
Indians in a manner that will enable them to participate fully in the social and economic 
life of the country. Underlying administrative duties of the Branch include the manage- 
ment of Indian reserves and surrendered lands, the administration of band funds, estates 
management, enfranchisement of Indians and the administration of treaty obligations. 


Five main objectives are being pursued vigorously in an attempt to assist the Indians 
in adjusting to the pace of social and economic growth. (1) An accelerated program in 
education places more emphasis on vocational training, retraining for employment, assist- 
ance in placement, adult education, kindergartens and a greater use of provincial schools. 
(2) The program of industrial and resource development has been expanded; in the past 
the program was mainly dependent on the traditional resources of fur, fish, forestry and 
farming but opportunities are now being extended to new areas by loans and other in- 
centives to foster industrial development on the reserves and to facilitate the relocation of 
families to places where full-time employment is available. (3) A five-year program of 
reserve improvement has been instituted for which $112,000,000 has been allotted to 
provide better housing, water and sewerage systems, electrification and roads. (4) To 
develop local self-government, Indian bands, where possible, are encouraged to operate 
on the same basis as local municipalities and grants are given where they are required to 
meet some of the financial needs of the Indian community. (5) Provincial services to 
Indians are being extended; some provincial services are now provided and, where bands 
so desire, arrangements can be made with a province to make additional services available. 


Eight Regional Indian Advisory Councils have been established by the Department 
to provide machinery for effective consultation with representatives of the Indian people. 
Each Council is composed of eight to 12 Indians elected by the bands in the region, as well 
as representatives of Indian organizations. The consultation procedure is used to interpret 
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federal policies and to obtain Indian views on matters of policy, proposed legislation, 
federal-provincial agreements, new programs and proposals to change existing programs. 
A National Indian Advisory Board has also been formed as a means of bringing together 
Indians representing all regions. It is made up of 18 representatives who are named by 
the Regional Councils on a population basis. The function of the Board is to advise the 
Department on matters of national importance to the Indian people as distinct from matters 
of regional interest. In addition, Federal-Provincial Co-ordinating Committees have been 
established and are in operation in most provinces. They meet fairly regularly, some as 
often as once a month, and perform an important function in guiding the plans and 
programs of the federal and provincial governments in relation to Indians, and in estab- 
lishing effective liaison between the governments and a better understanding of their 
respective objectives, policies and programs. 


Education.—This major key to continued Indian progress receives ever-increasing 
support from Indian parents, from their school committees, from non-federal governments 
and from professional groups specifically concerned with classroom instruction of Indian 
pupils. The Indian Affairs Branch maintains and operates a number of schools for Indians, 
but 29,355 of the 61,395 Indian elementary and secondary school population attend 
non-federal schools. Attendance of Indians at non-federal schools has been arranged, 
for the most part, through agreements between the Branch and individual school boards. 
In 1964, however, an agreement was concluded with the Province of Manitoba to provide 
for a uniform tuition fee to be paid by the Branch for Indian pupils attending schools under 
the jurisdiction of that province. Manitoba also passed legislation to give Indian children 
the right to attend any non-federal school. 


There are three types of federal schools, all operated at the expense of the Federal 
Government. On many reserves, day schools provide education for children who live at 
home. Residential schools care for orphaned children, children from broken homes and 
for those who, because of isolation or for other reasons, are unable to attend day schools. 
The third type of school gives instruction to children confined to hospital. All standard _ 
classroom supplies and authorized textbooks are used in federal] schools, which follow 
generally the curriculum of the province in which they are located. Financial assistance 
for pupils attending non-federal schools varies from payment of tuition fees to full main- 
tenance. Promising senior students are awarded scholarships to attend university or 
vocational school and scholarships are given to those who show promise in the arts. 


25.—Enrolment of Indian Pupils in Elementary and Secondary Schools classified by Type 
of School and by Grade, School Years Ended 1962-66 


Grade Absent 
Year and Type of School Special from Total 
Pre-1 1-6 7-8 9-13 Reserve! 
No No No No. No No No 

1961502. ccclen wad a eee eet 3,560 32,746 5,698 3,381 739 1,616 47,740 
HOGGrAL fx. Bc 8,403 24,256 8,361 596 739 — $2,366 
Nondederals, ae 20 2 Air 157 8,490 2,337 2,785 — 1,616 15,385 
TOG ZS03eccrete xchat 3,759 34,035 Oylle 3,830 590 1,924 49,910 
Federal... dacu. stein 8,407 24,262 3,004 787 590 — 82,000 
Won-federal sy. ...vscua ore ee 352 3778 2,768 8,098 _ 1,924 17,910 
MOGB Odea ce cme rete ctr toe ete ae ae 3,897 35, 453 6,161 4,065 770 4,575 54,921 
Rederab yon TS, Weis Ova 218 8,575 24,791 8,089 750 506 — 82,711 
Non-léderal : bein ceieath. See. 5a 3822 10,662 8,072 8,315 264 4,675 22,210 
CAGE Pere Araneta Burs etoenan eed 4,027 36, 229 6,758 4,761 804 4,686 57, 265 
RGGOrile ce? es ey tee ee 8,422 24,067 8,292 768 509 o— 82,058 
Nentederalo: {or ee anes 605 12,162 8,466 8,993 2965 4,686 25, 207 
ROGERS eed Edel beet Revie hates 3,660 38,929 7,107 5, 220 1,013 5,466 61,395 
Od OrAl cating 8: i a ee ae ea 8,093 24,566 8,208 716 462 — 82,040 
Nontedéral i 2557 TOE ey hetaed 567 14,363 8,904 4,504 561 §,466 29,3855 


1 Pupils (and parents) living off the reserves in communities with educational facilities usually attend non- 
federal schools but school records are not maintained by the Indian Affairs Branch. 
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26.—_Enrolment of Elementary and Secondary Indian Pupils in Non-federal: Schools 
classified by Grade and by Province, School Year 1965-66 


Grade P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.|| Canada 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Pre-grade 1l..... — 28 —~ 73 128 ily 26 40 133 — 122 567 
Grade— 

i SORA 38 19 182 442 359 561 507 593 118 203 3,022 

Fo is Lhe SS 30 14 177 457 265 414 397 493 59 178 2,484 

ste 30 22 157 453 3ll 352 357 445 62 123 2,312 

(gl 35 41 144 445 268 292 297 451 46 154 2,174 

aa 25 48 180 454 276 267 308 483 77 120 2,238 

Geis 26 37 261 434 208 274 289 451 59 93 2,133 

ae 26 45 197 453 198 258 324 427 50 75 2,053 

Ser: 41 31 276 398 112 157 260 488 43 45 1,851 

Des 54 44 176 637 163 216 331 402 26 38 2,091 

TO. 21 18 105 392 96 111 132 295 18 31 1,220 

1S NS 13 12 69 208 61 61 84 158 6 13 685 

i bea 1 7 8 137 32 66 83 114 ye ily’ 461 

Sh oa Ae — —_ — 31 — —_ — 16 — — 47 

Special.......... — 1 -- 5 64 15 59 oT 290 27 53 551 
Absent from 

reserve....... 30 50 102 485 | 2,000 449 737 300 | 1,300 13 — 5, 466 

Totals...... 37 419 440 | 2,495 | 7,133 | 2,830 | 3,851 | 3,746 | 6,539 606 | 1,259 || 29,355 


1 Provincial, private and territorial schools. 


27.—Indian Students in Post-Secondary and Vocational! Training, 
School Year 1965-66 


‘nike P.E.L| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.|| Canada 


No No No No No No No. No No No No No 

University...... — 14 3 39 18 4 9 11 32 1 — 131 
Teacher training 

colleges....... ~~ —_— 1 10 f — — — _ — — 18 

Nurse’s training} — 1 1 3 10 — 3 2 4 — — 24 

Vocational...... 1 25 15 181 389 135 114 49 294 40 1 1,244 

Upgrading...... 2 —_ 12 2 352 144 52 10 135 17 — 726 

Totals...... 3 40 32 200 776 283 178 72 465 58 1 2,143 


Resources and Industrial Development.—In the field of renewable resource 
development programs for Indians, co-operation between the provinces and the Indian 
Affairs Branch, both formal and informal, continued during 1965-66. A greater demand for 
Canadian wild fur, mainly by European interests, together with a particular interest in 
long-hair species such as fox and lynx, resulted in substantially higher prices and therefore 
more revenue to the Indian trappers, giving them an incentive to increase their catch. 
Commercial fishing operations by Indians continued to yield about 2,000,000 Ib. and higher 
prices were received for certain species, notably yellow pickerel. Products from the forests 
of the reserves included about 90,000,000 ft. b.m. of lumber, 65,000 cords of pulpwood, 
1,000,000 fence posts and 900,000 Christmas trees. During the year, agreements were 
arranged with the provinces to give better fire protection to these valuable forest resources. 
It should be noted here that assistance is given to Indian forest workers for training pur- 
poses so that they may participate to a greater extent in mechanized forest operations off 
the reserves. Oil and gas produced from Indian reserves during 1965-66 had an estimated 
value of $10,500,000 and revenues to Indian bands from royalties, bonuses and rentals 
for petroleum leases amounted to $4,567,000. It is known that many Indian reserves 
have considerable mining potential which is now beginning to be exploited. 
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With the consent and participation of the bands concerned, surveys are being under- 
taken to establish present and potential use of reserve lands. Where required, Indians 
are being trained to exploit and manage their own lands and are assisted in acquiring the 
equipment necessary for such development. Greater interest is being shown by many 
bands in utilizing their reserve lands for industrial and commercial purposes and the 
development of resources on or near reserves is leading to the formation of co-operatives 
and other processing facilities at more remote reserves. The adaptation of Indian people 
to Canadian industrial and business life is encouraged, in their reserve communities, by 
financial and professional] help in operating small businesses. 


Under a community employment program, opportunities are provided for the Indian 
people to acquire knowledge and experience in the duties and responsibilities of self- 
government, to acquire the ability to develop the resources and improve the public areas 
on their reserves and to become oriented to wage employment. During 1965-66, 491 
projects costing $1,277,010 were financed under this program. 


Employment assistance officers promote Indian employment and vocational training 
measures in a wide range of occupations. The program includes on-the-job and in-service 
training to equip Indians for employment in skilled, semi-skilled, clerical and admini- 
strative classifications, as well as financial assistance to help defray the expenses they en- 
counter as they enter full-time employment, for such items as tools, clothing, room and 
board, ete. 


In 1965-66, Indian people produced about $1,200,000 worth of handicraft items for 
sale and for their own use. Interest in their traditional crafts and expanding markets is 
bringing about a steady growth in this important industry and to encourage this source of 
revenue the Indian Affairs Branch maintains a marketing and advisory service, conducts 
national promotional programs and gives technical and financial assistance. Many 
Indian people have established successful enterprises based on the production and sale of 
arts and crafts. 


Community Development.—During 1965-66, under the community development 
program of the Indian Affairs Branch, efforts of the Indian communities were mobilized 
with those of the government for the benefit of the Indian people. During the year, 
Branch officers were trained in community development techniques and practices; the 
number on strength at Mar. 31, 1966 was 57. Several provinces participated in com- 
munity development on a project basis, with the Federal Government sharing the costs 
to the extent of $226,634. Grants were made available to Indian bands lacking funds, 
in order that they might, on their own initiative, plan projects, manage the finances re- 
quired and effect social, economic and physical improvement on their reserves. A major 
use of the grants will be to hire, train and employ band civil servants; 19 were hired during 
1965-66, including managers, secretaries, road foremen, special constables and welfare 
administrators. 


A program was started in 1965 to develop and perpetuate Indian culture through 
encouraging Indian arts and fine crafts, literature, dancing, folk songs and related activities. 
Incentives include grants, subsidies and scholarships to individuals, groups and organiza- 
tions for the development of their creative and performing talents. 


Physical Development of Reserves.—Early in 1966 a plan was announced by the 
Federal Government for the expenditure of $112,000,000, over a five-year period, for the 
physical improvement of Indian reserves. The program provides for assistance for housing, 
safe water supply, sanitation facilities, electrification of homes and improved roads in 
Indian communities. Following a study of housing conditions on reserves, completed in 
February 1965, it was indicated that there was a need for 12,000 new homes. The objective 
of the program is to build these homes with about $75,000,000 in public funds joined with 
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band funds and personal contributions; 1,500 will be constructed in 1966-67. Some 
$10,000,000 will be spent to supply safe drinking water and proper sewage disposal and a 
rural electrification program is being undertaken, using public utilities wherever possible, 
at a cost of about $7,000,000. The remainder will go toward providing better roads. 
Expenditures on these projects during 1966-67 will amount to $13,276,545. 


Welfare.—The provision of general welfare assistance and services to indigent 
Indians is an essential factor in assisting them to raise their social and economic status. 
The welfare program administered by the Indian Affairs Branch includes public assistance 
(food, clothing and shelter) to dependent Indians and certain categories of non-Indians 
living on reserves, care and maintenance of children and adults, and rehabilitation services 
for physically and/or socially handicapped Indians. Since January 1965 the Branch has 
adopted the same rates of assistance and the same eligibility conditions as apply to other 
recipients of public assistance in the Northwest Territories, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Ontario. The scale of food assistance established by the 
Branch continues in Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 


As there is no specific federal welfare legislation in respect to Indians, the Indian 
Affairs Branch relies on provincial welfare legislation and provincially accredited welfare 
agencies for the enforcement of such legislation. In the field of child welfare, the Federal 
Government has entered into agreement with 25 children’s aid societies in Ontario whereby 
Indian children may receive the same services as non-Indians in accordance with provincial 
child welfare legislation. There are similar agreements with the Governments of Manitoba 
and Nova Scotia. The Indian Affairs Branch assumes financial responsibility for both 
the administrative and maintenance costs of Indian children who are placed in the care of 
such agencies. Some provinces provide services on a voluntary basis and, by informa] 
arrangements, the Federal Government pays the cost of maintenance of children placed 
in foster homes or institutions. Where such services are not available, Indian Affairs 
Branch staff, with the consent of parents or guardians, arrange for care of neglected 
children in foster homes or institutions. The Branch provides maintenance and care in 
homes for the aged and other institutions for physically and socially handicapped adults 
who do not require active medical treatment. 


In general, provincial rehabilitation programs are extended to handicapped Indians 
on the same basis as to non-Indians. Under separate agreements with the Alberta 


_ Tuberculosis Association, the Saskatchewan Society of Crippled Children and Adults and 


the Manitoba Sanatorium Board, the Federal Government assumes financial responsibility 
for full maintenance and tuition on behalf of Indian students participating in upgrading 
and social orientation programs in these provinces. The Federa] Government is negotiating 
cost-sharing agreements with provinces to provide Indian residents the full range of welfare 
programs administered by provincial governments. A welfare agreement between the 
Government of Ontario and the Federal Government allows for the inclusion of Indians 
in the established welfare program of that province. 


In addition to the extensive welfare program for Indians financed and administered 
by the Indian Affairs Branch, welfare services and social benefits available to Indians in 
Canada include: (1) programs under which Indians are eligible for such categorical benefits 


as family allowances, youth allowances and old age security, administered by the Depart- 


ment of National Health and Welfare; (2) programs financed jointly by federal and 
provincial governments and administered by provincial governments, such as old age 
assistance and blind and disabled persons’ allowances; and (3) specific programs established 
by provincial governments—in Ontario, Indian women may receive mothers’ allowances 
and assistance to widows and unmarried women; indigent Indian mothers in Quebec are 
eligible for needy mothers’ allowances; and, upon application, abandoned children and 
adult Indians in Nova Scotia receive certain benefits in accordance with the Nova Scotia 
Social Assistance Act. 
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The Eskimos* 


There are altogether about 13,000 Eskimos in Canada, spread out over the Northwest 
Territories, Arctic Quebec and Labrador. Although many of them still depend to a great 
extent on game and fish for subsistence, they have enjoyed marked improvement in their 
circumstances in the past ten years. Their traditional nomadic way of life is giving way 
to that of a more settled wage-earner and they are becoming established in permanent 
communities where opportunities are greater for education, health services and employ- 
ment. In addition to those self-employed in such activities as fishing, hunting and 
trapping, many of whom are members of co-operatives, Eskimos are working in a variety 
of fields—as civil servants, clergymen, aircraft pilots, miners, carpenters, mechanics, 
diesel and tractor operators and oil drillers. An Eskimo manages the CBC radio station 
at Inuvik and another produces Eskimo-language programs for the CBC Northern Service. 
Eskimo women work as interpreters, waitresses, nursing assistants, secretaries and clerks, 
in southern as well as northern communities. However, the number in actual wage- 
earning employment is as yet relatively small and it is the Federal Government’s role to 
prepare, through education, as many of them as wish to do so to enter wage-earning em- 
ployment and, so that wage-earning opportunities will be available to them, to create a 
kind of economic climate in the North which will encourage private enterprise to invest 
in the development of the vast resources of that area. Various federal programs of 
highway, access road and air-strip construction, resources cataloguing, provision of bulk 
oil storage facilities and cheap power are under way to assist in this objective. 


In satisfying the first primary need of the Eskimo—the safeguarding of his life—the 
Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is now in reasonably regular 
contact with most of the Eskimo people, even though a good portion of them still follow 
their nomadic habits. The full range of social services applicable to all Canadians is 
extended to the Eskimos. Medical care provided for them through the years has been 
such that the annual natural increase among them is now between 3 and 4 p.c., indicating 
that the Eskimo population will double in a period of about 20 years. The increasing 
size of families and the general movement toward living in settlements in many areas have - 
created a need for permanent housing. Through a loans and grants program, initiated 
in 1959, Eskimos are encouraged to buy their own homes. A $1,000 or $2,000 subsidy, 
depending on the size of the house, covers part of the cost of construction and the owner 
may borrow the remainder from the Eskimo Loan Fund and repay it on terms adjusted 
to his income. A man’s labour in building his home reduces the total cost. Through this 
program, basic housing has been provided for more than 1,000 Eskimo families but, because 
the need is still great and urgent, a new four-year rental housing program was started in 
Jate 1965 under which 1,600 houses will be built over a five-year period at a cost of 
$12,000,000. The houses will include one, two and three bedroom designs and will be 
available at rentals that will cover basic furnishings, heat, electricity, water and sewage 
and garbage services. The rent to be paid will be determined by the family’s ability to 
pay and the difference will be absorbed by the Government. The families in rented 
houses will be credited with the value of the householder’s labour in the construction, 
maintenance and improvement of his house. In addition, to enable a family to acquire 
ownership of a rental house, one third of all rent paid can be applied toward its purchase 
when the family is ready to take this step. 


The second need of the Eskimo is education and training—to give him a better chance 
in competing for employment, to give those with the interest and ability an opportunity 
to take their proper place as leaders in their home communities or elsewhere, or to give 
those who will follow the traditional way of life a more meaningful and satisfying existence. 
The number of schools in the North has grown from 11 in 1952 to 64 at the end of 1965 
and a program for construction of school facilities—elementary, secondary, vocational and 
pre-school—is under way. By 1971, 132 new classrooms, 64 auxiliary rooms and 54 class- 
room replacements will have been built, as well as facilities to house 1,550 resident students 


a * Revised in the Information Services Division, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, 
awa. 
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and about 200 school staff members. More than 3,000 young Eskimos attend the present 
64 schools, which they share with all other children who live in the North; over 85 p.c. 
of the school-age population of the Northwest Territories is now in school. Provincial 
curricula are used but are adapted by committees of experienced northern teachers to 
relate more closely to those things that are meaningful to northern students. A large 
number of texts and course outlines have been tailored to the northern scene and a standard 
Roman orthography has been devised for the Eskimo language. There are Eskimo children 
in all the high school grades in the Mackenzie District and a few at the high school level 
in the Eastern Arctic. A program of grants and loans to finance university education 
for Eskimo, Indian and white children, approved by the Northwest Territories Council in 
1963, assures higher education for those who qualify. Vocational education courses with 
full financial assistance are available at all levels both in the Territories and, by agreement, 
at various technical institutions in the provinces. At present there are about 400 Eskimos 
taking advantage of these programs. To provide more skilled workers and raise occupa- 
tional standards in the North, an apprentice training program was begun in 1964; at 
present, almost 30 Eskimos are apprenticed in skilled trades. Selection and placement 
officers are located at the five largest centres in the North, working in close co-operation 
with the Canada Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
They select people for training to meet the specific requirements of employers, place 
people in employment and offer counselling service to new employees. 


To aid the Eskimos who will continue to live off the land either by choice or by necessity, 
area, economic surveys are conducted to determine what resources are exploitable locally, 
followed by development programs to take advantage of these resources. In this way, 
commercial fisheries, logging operations, fur garment manufacturing, specialty food 
processing and arts and crafts have been undertaken in a number of Eskimo communities. 


Eskimo co-operatives have developed very rapidly; there are now 22 co-operatives 
engaged in commercial fishing, fine crafts, graphic art and sculpture, the operation of 
retail stores, logging and boat-building and, at Frobisher Bay and Inuvik, groups of 
Eskimo families have formed housing co-operatives. Products from the co-operatives 
are maintaining the Eskimos’ reputation as skilled artists and craftsmen. The West 
Baffin Eskimo Co-operative, which produces graphic art, has established Cape Dorset as 
an art centre of distinction and interesting prints are also produced at Povungnituk, 
Holman Island and Baker Lake. Soapstone sculptures from Povungnituk, Grise Fiord 
and Igloolik are well known and Eskimo craftsmen living at Baker Lake, Rankin Inlet, 
Coppermine, Resolute and Great Whale River are producing a wide range of original and 
attractive articles. The fishery co-operatives at George River in the Northwest Terri- 
tories have found ready and profitable markets for their catches of Arctic char. Ookpik, 
a shaggy little sealskin ow] produced by Mrs. Jeannie Snowball of the Fort Chimo Co- 
operative in 1963 was chosen by the Department of Trade and Commerce as the symbol 
for Canada Week at the Philadelphia Trade Fair. He was a sensation and received much 
publicity. He was registered under the trade marks and patent laws to protect Mrs. 
Snowball and the co-operatives, and licensing agreements with manufacturing firms in 
Southern Canada have created a major source of revenue for this co-operative. 


Section 4.—Statistics of World Population 


World population figures given in Table 28 are from the United Nations Population 
and Vital Statistics Report for January 1966 and, except as otherwise noted, are mid-year 
estimates for 1964. The area figures are from the United Nations Statistical Yearbook 1965. 


Estimated Population of the World by Continents.—The following statement 
presents adjusted estimates of the 1964 mid-year population of the world by continental 
divisions. These aggregates do not coincide exactly with the sum of the figures for in- 
dividual countries because they include, in addition, adjustments for over- and under- 
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enumeration, over-estimation, data for categories of population not regularly included in 
the official figures, and approximations for the countries that have not provided official 
1964 data. The estimates are as follows:— 


Continental Division Population 
7000 

Africa. 2.55). F8o Se RR IG CER ERPS eee 304,000 
Northt America . a5 ai OU, SR ERE ee... ee ee, 286,000 
South:A mericagex.omth .oterdeels bes aed > Tee ee ake here 162,000 
ABI A rather ealeh baie Wala dacaet dicclnnea ties eet nated. dooce. 1,780,000 
LOPES 3s cisisyardMeoseg oie seisiegd Nee aoe MONA | oR eee asi cho iin saan Sis trae or ee _ 443,000 
OGCaNIS. 258. ck Sak os APN rn Wn Oks Re ae RP re ae a a 17,000 
Umion:of So vack DOcialist. enupiles.7...i0c. 2 ates see aas came ie mane oman eters 228,000 

WORLDe Ll ONAL Fotis titers arrematorr train ois hd aa ore er a eee ae 3,220,000 
Commonwealth countries (as at June 30, 1966)...........c ccc ccc ccc cee eeee 802,896 


28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World 


Norre.—Status of independency or dependency is as at June 30, 1966. Members of the Commonwealth and 
beyonce for which the British or Commonwealth members are responsible (June 30, 1966) are indicated with an 
asterisk (*). 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 7000 
Africa 
SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
Algeria ety tesa ee Cero LAR eae REET TEE EE ROT eae 919,595 10,975 
Burtndhss aw). BG SETA. Ree cle, oc OED oe ROTA PTY MACE EL. oEES 10, 747 2,500 
Cameroons 25s facok be gh ne oe ale eet oe nid oh ae Bs 2 a 183,569 5,103 
CentralAfrican!Repablics sarenteaceen: tae eae eet center ceee 240,535 1,320 
Chad 508.) HELE: J< ASE Ria Boke. Has dat LRT Le RPE HOME PLOT eR ge a 495, 755 3, 3001 
Congo: (Brazzayille)rc sas ee ee ee Re enh, ae aa ok eee eae Ae 132,047 826 
Congos Democratic Republicoie. sere Sate ne ire eae eee 905, 568 15,300 
Dahomey 35. h. .:.A BAS) ok BRE ce Lae at ties... epee 43,484 2, 3002 
Fithiopiains oie Pes cose Sey 5Ss ciated ee aoe ice eae et ee ee ee eee ga 471,778 22, 200 
Gabonese tak soe eae ene aE cs aE Re ee ee, ere 103,347 459 
"Gambia Misc: rc SRReL et os ee Pac eT PE, See ee eee, eee. Pe. 4,361 324 
* Ghana i355 eee ae, ie ec Se) Ee ae ee ee ene ne op 92,100 Doe 
CGUITYCAGE |S. sha Ses cache Sere eee eke oe Te cee ren rete 2 ene nee ic rareeas Neca 94,926 3,420 
Ivory Coastssi isis lide, ALE BE ASE TRL SS. eee Bde? Syne RROD Op 124, 504 3, 750 
* Kenya's a acct re Ee Te i Re Ee ot oe te eee ee 224,960 9,104 
ADeriay cs te Magee he obi rake MRE TREE eee nan, ier RI A, ee Cea ee 43,000 1,041 
Vibya® 22.) 28. See kk Os SE BO, UTE LEEL ES ied Geer ioe 679, 362 1,559 
Madagascar). Fi. ois vance cesar gee Oe ee ee lk et cole nee es 230, 036 6, 180 
PM WH is airtes we oe ee ee eee ee ea ee UE en ae ty ae eee 46, 066 3,990 
Mali, Jrvatgess. ts2, BEM ade ee: SSE BYE ke eS eRe eee 463, 950 4,485 
Mauritantas! o.. ¢ seit onee cee ee oe eR oes a ns Ee Se re ee 419, 232 9002 
Morocco» een eee See ee ee ere eh eee oe Rin, ee, 171, 835 12,959 
Niger.-.3 o. « « stxvleiheps hep tine ai Ga d Ss Eee SA SEO Ce eer aeRO en ee ee 489,191 3, 250 
*WN1gerias fe. . ndcks os cate ote is SOE es Tn EE A ee ee En ee 356, 669 56, 400 
Roiwandais;. 223. tic gue bi eae nc a Rs Sc ate eee 10, 169 3, 0182 
Semega os. s..: es discs hays site cabarets oaks tease eee eee aT et 75,750 3, 400 
*Sierra Leone :.... 5): esc hbans eee eee. bu oe Ee. ew ecob ees SS cette. 27,699 2,200 
Somalia: h.3). secant tens AR ee OL eee een eee 246, 202 2,000 
south Africa, éxel. Walvis Bays, oc.c..s8eeee ate Sao eee eee 471,445 17,474 
Sudanieess s.. 2c ae) OA ed. CE ee ee. BE el ib eb a eee ees 967, 500 13,180 
TORO ise chk. 's oseand Spa te Mis ose Rasasse EE ei CO Eo eae ee ee ee es VAS: 1,603 
Punisian? 3.2 22. eee Oe coh se oe oe ne, ene TAREE | A SPa0e Dern eee 63,379 4,565 
*Upandaas dese ots inacdewisth ete tears oA Se es eee rer eines UA 91,134 7,367 
UnitedsArabs Republic: oscar ec oe ce ee ee eee 386, 102 28,900 
*United Republic of Tanzania— 
Tanganyikaceg. thal. ai thn. toler eee. ect i ee ee BA 361,800 9,990 
ADZIOOL i vies, eisiccrs «ahh Den vadtan Mastek te Mec PM a rclante i eed Tae eis cette ee 1,02 335 
Upper Volta’ 32) 0S Fe Pua aE Se Re ee ee 105, 869 4,750 
pA 1 1 es oe oe NE 6 ae Ae NT Mete NEN CRE ot, REL Ee TG 290, 586 3,600 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 214. 
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28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Africa—concluded 


NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


MRR ERERE: UCM Ne ae tee Baca msgs nog Samra cpaben ch axchitsd eau RetuxShciohcvirwvekor’pousbesaisvatoreyoisie 481,354 5, 084 
MRM TNG ESOT MCRU EIN PRUE pets dao ok hg. a ach astaucnewsbiueadioma sons mnchaveslsbeavedarorare sonal 11,716 733 
TANT Na RR AT SERICE ASME) 2 tet ay ath at ego wee sua ous bdesusp Ves kabeu oo odedncvnvse  cavcsevorsvetphotsis 219,916 543 

MRM ear CRE aL ENaC E LOT ties) fee ayaa cap cies ge aUAAUah ane A ng chs ¥ca votes on od ovnevetmicterer or 1,557 220 

PSTN ATV Ces CEES) ete eck cc OR sch hs biie doce te usecase ucts sous. eC ssiondus tohie susseina Rebs veal gS 838 210 
MEPIS Eee eT ESH a (STNG) Speco es tac cabo cacs coisa ease Pene denca ices isis acicuaietanevavis yes Keinusivapeteeielolinne) 10, 831 263 

TP serra 3 ty TEVA 5 ge blo eee OEE oO Innes EPrere Oper, OA LIFE Rese At Se vay ee ee oe arERS Seas 785 70 
SEMA RSM ke i Mc Sa uci. oc hostyalicusweanieuanemeuonahgnsvervennce ve AeMere ALIS 10,046 193 

eMC) TIF ARATE en kr P AS ale etek codon tuo acs Line wee elise a ore Reber we eM 8, 494 81 

Hrench Southern and Antarctic Territories (Fr.) ........< 0. debs Waals osiles 2,918 3 

aE D NNO T Ge gRe D  E RO drank oleate ae ie loka Ra wh avon dole erate al 579 52 
mee itS-)1NC!.| dependencies CULE.) as.ecctascisvscerexssonsroncyorarovevansesvansnerdserareretsvareserevepereinvere 809 742 

een TA UAL ANLE CE OEE INMOD 2 2525s baaeds eins cia peasatexsb opct is Fokoaucnditonnvsotvon ycioustensNloneporctakavaveuersraier aks 302,330 6, 872 

TR OE GLUTEN CAMOE SOT ANE ooo 5 basal ico oyna vx eusjucloyohns vey ob oiebornzeeebersy sued onsiay Walisbarwslanntore/arenaiers 13,948 525 

San enT Nae ES T-e)) ot RE Recher Spenngepeatl Cr eyisechovouctellavanokei choyleher’n arvsis 969 382 
ERE (Ur (LTCC VSREME MMe rs << ocr Bed gov ses Seon cc A sccm oy chsacy oun phn or Seaksc sles et wish Wale Seravorers 150,333 4,140 
Se ralont Ox Ci GOpenaencies: (WisIN.) sca. sacclosoc'yece mscisarsnecoisencnds aaeseees 47 5 

PNR TSICOT Se AMM EE ec Gee RTI a le ie uta IOs, scandens na oracaaidiednicnss aac 34 3 
Spams ea HAU Gt AAAS TTA RE oe Ah oat ys oe) aus ccain Pooh saldlgiwo wis seorminwe lew Slalae 40 3 

SIENNA ANG SE TLC ISICMC COL. eae ois, ad Sar atshy ae bars. a ore PONG Sc relorci amc sinie tre weieiad.cre eles 372 56 
gor Tes) 10 CEST ot i TEMES e Ao agareck hae sae nn phar BER iy of Set an Ea ie  aetTe ACE cE 156 46 

Pea U EVV eS bEATTI CHM GlL WalVIS S38 ¥ (SoA Lo e:csecevoyevereoccxocorarsnsveravoyorenavataransiesransrenoale 318, 261 564 
PME OLE EAI ELCAR SD SEEN as fs socio rac oo PGRN oink Mestad aa le Mate eeSa esl 5.8 12 157 

PRM TL IAELT EEC SS) Pete eye Aen Ree ccmen ere ite eae lies pea SERS ES 102, 703 48 
RARER Ree BS So och avess foie: 5 GpetA ee & Sib vested. « Kale tvs Siew iosary ORRIET Mt TORO 6, 704 285 


America, North 


SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


Tse Ne rN de To ee iy hg Beds Bik ere oar otha vibe Cia wards ARE bu eae oaaG « SAAMI s olen 3,851, 809 19,271 
MeL er ing 5 at Bo 1s Rs (6s. rs ls aad oabarann loro Seale lb erarreiole wide 19,575 1/387 
RPE RENE Sort oe 2g Beta o cle ci ewles Ue oles wean rele ole 6 RED AE 44,218 7,434 
SPICE CHU ITC 21: Gd oss Pee ae, tee eA y Ldvie WAR oe tew sneewees 18, 816 3,452 
a alae td 2B tery ony RRS oe OE IISA ARO ie crete HERR ar ner ES oe eee Pi 60 rf os 

SRR Pete RE Pie. on cs oie Aen eae Caan ea ae AS eee AHA ARE RAD eee’ 5 ’ 
es PEE ne Pn a Ns Lt Ga hal S uaa oye Paul eae ae eeTee os 10,714 4,551 
eel PRE NT OE 0 Fo. x Pe doh ch Siard aia tS) erie he aly ot ag RAINS dos RIRIOTS Oa eee a 7 lon 

RICE So OME AMD et tim angie Gras be AT OMNR UA Mao arm ARTA RATS Male SE RES »2oe i 
READ EE ee Ge nc ai aaa Mie aed daereas iam EeRAONSP ERE Ae 761, 604 39, 643 
re rene Tre Ot Fa) A, Ac cas yatsioes ae ndeyannvaddaanndusugendawoandes 53, 938 1,597 
RENEE cee ANC Zi GNO oy a oie Ahan 1a. deed pawioe.a OMT Me aS Mao ae RAE Be PRR ee ea 29, 209 1,210 
(1 vigh, AACS sce. 35 cee Ree ee Ce ee ee ee OE ot re ie | NS ere eee 553 54 

ER NCEP OMAC ONY wk). «ee tins nascar banda torabanidwesdenacetateangeaeases 1,980 949 
SMES C0E GACT SELEY cs. i esc Rep open oben ch axsson 0s Suaslecensnsesuonovonsvausnsnatocopousvavevey arcs i erah oRorotolabave 3,615,211 192,119 


NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


DIN UPPERS Eo Bn olga outage aaee Aha dines cP Rs Haale aT eae 3 171 60 
rErnOPERMMNS Ta? CES FC) vr aha Ada eoia yawn AeA ad ase ane ae ood os ages 4,403 134 
TS COSY OR ee en eee ene ee oe eee ren rey eer ee 166 242 
ES RS Bre eee eer eee er ore n) Terere rere 20 48 
MEE OMCHTEASEUNK:) 65nd cuslnay went cso aoi dei Wooo Ad aN aed emake anaes 8, 867 103 
ML) 5, Aik seaeaoc ote eARAMne sha aaeeed used aa saadewies 100 9 
ECM) PB POE yd ny erols ea icin dS anran sina rncanvande dee ad aie 290 64 
LEERY OU PION Be 5051s oot aia Sara a lg edn gad aue wa a glbs wake dlawe ny-ae date wit ads 840, 004 37 
EMERSON) DIS CE Oh Pee oa cany Mastney varnvanh aaahand ot shdtalovetevatsh orto) eearaNee 133 93 
MEMES TELE OME II, coy. fycisdorcscnshsicvor 2 waxes oir et lateral afar seanthate rahe A aang alg tel Pahaulets 687 306 
(corps CREA 7 a RS 2a een ean a ree 425 310 
RE RETR Pe oe oc deine sovvctenecdisocdneadoacrdairendededevaves 38 13 
ESI POOLE 20 5d. aby ae gamnnsee enw rus bi ced ko nasweiden teas te 371 205 
NE OPS BC! Plas Oe AUR e nec lavas tad neenitidad siete 3,435 2,584 
RA IPM NEMIMA (U1. ) cca eneccccdnnveavecadnces reeddiveesesned ined 138 59 
RIM T OO ed Bao chai as con arernl aretdiershororarvione st awreidiaw cel dodsiooarevere 238 92 
NE MMNRINE TNTRTIME( FT.) ilo oy SOC cme wctsecansiegenrivesaddedes 93 5 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 214. 
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28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 


America, North—concluded 


NoON-SOVEREIGN CoUNTRIES—concluded 


+S bs) Vain cent (Ui SCORE Biron ctor tone deces tencteretore aie Fororctonsvebe fos. tales etoke pavers fercroevororertoete 150 85 
Turks and(@aicospistands 1(U). 1K Dice cae acrsisiorreis te tetits torsiorkeletsteoreteretorereh torevchatotetote 166 6 
*Viroin [sland s. CURE Ree ccc. teis < Bicep yt bevescieiceeveh votns¥evane eeanvoenctancnovetereiate vekavevanetereter ete 59 8 
Virgin Islands" (USS)) inet ected te terre ieee totancteteersehcret inet carters 133 41 


America, South 


SovEREIGN COUNTRIES 


Nigger hits ey) Ce PURE: Sore Ey GEN Ne Gsm Ae MGS OHM Ao Sehr SOR anise 1,072,073 22,022 
B01 Dhar: PeemMeER Nar Cs co's | oN ae ACG, Cagle Tim Ey Fh AERA co NR it i fon 424,165 3,653 
125: Al eR Get of Aen Aen ie AUD a tee e auie eo ae OL ee eee ohe 3,286, 488 78, 8094 
Chile. 2. oe rE ss Pa ete tare ee eet Ree 286, 398 8, 492 
Colombia. 334). Bt BORA, Se a a ee ee 439,515 17, 482 
FE CUSLOL Fi isco es RO ace Re reoche Ges ara qatar GNP ov on ocr yd UT ere ete ner Ra 109, 484 4, 8815 
z he dpaoe (former VaBribislieGr ula) cease oe pore ee terery eect eerste rarer eee rere ie ; om : re 
AFAGUAY:. 55 ese ook eerlees Gena eo COTE nae OER nine : F 
baa, : 2 a plavcalalle o MUCEADe “a OS Oks eae wre, hon op elign taney ap ON Ral Gust ov ek os OnaWen ao oracecv eral PecORR ORGS Tarren 496, 224 11,2984 
LO atta 10: aa A ARE acl, nn Barn nia hire a tS seen, Eee prs Gee rn neat ce (2,103 2,682 
WETOZ Ie a 5. cc; 5: 3c SP Pa aconcuore co eaausiepsnsvonc ue yeenatu ent tener eae ro eT eee ore ene 352,145 8, 4274 


NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


*Falkland Islands, excl. dependericies (U.K). 2.0. o.0 ss cobs von edu vanes eseeor 4,618 2 
French Guianat(lr:): oer ee ak ins arcre les Een ete earn 35, 135 36 
Surinam (Neth)... oe. ccs scares eens ovorers one ie oe re eae eer sare ee oe eee 55,144 3256 

Asia 


SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


At GIS tA Moras rs Sy este os 5 RETR eT IEEE PLE I 250,000 15; 227 
L5H 001s ee Meee. | Sey, eee My UR Mee sa ee ae nes 231 175 
adl 5611125) Me Geen ee) Se eet Ree Tee Cr natn Aue ee ee Tee Tee F 18,147 750 
| 31:6 1t: een oes 2s  : Se NR Oe Rie SR ReyS SRT Neen ORR a eee cdc A 261,790 24,229 
Cambodians. de Betis oar RRs SII RE SEP ERIE AOL ERE 69, 898 6,200 
i Oh i4 (0) en ae ae Seen en te aetee see See eee ee oo ee 25, de2 10,965 
China -(adinland PIF. 21h eaten Ror RR eRe: Oerorat an eee Ree 3,691,523 686,000 
@hina \(Taiwanl andtPescad ores) isc scar sootts testi bo et eer eee trae ee 13, 885 12,070 
al hig) || eros See: ?, SRR nent Ok: Mee mRCEN tat tne eee weer he A Une ek Wap hneae eee EAS Bae 587 
A510 ht er oe. oe OAs on eR eee RMT ORME ise Sw, Seer ea be A 1,176,157 471,624 
Inidonesiay excl? . Wiest ATiAan é...).1-Aevatoysvotalorarteses tae tlaetlescie ty EOE 575, 896 102,200 
West: Triana Uo eee. aethepicoec teen chat REE Eee Et ROT eee ee Eee 159, 376 800 
15g: rn On Sees eee RASA oy Wee Ree oh pe en eS Oe tear ee ee Pa SS 636,296 22,860 
TPG Re Bi sravieh deanatel teva stare Pe Ieee ok eee 173,260 7,004 
STAC hers as szions Biorapshatetei Feasatiotey Ree ANA TR ee 7,992 2,476 
PAPO i 54 ose ooh MSs oterodlere erated Ae Sonesta etl SE ee Ee: 142,727 96,906 
POR AD oso aiaia wl Miia diers hore wes viciar Soleviop ned orapanapes teatelars By Slaeah a to aRaO). is Aaa Te 37,738 1,898 
ERGO snc 5 seat, Be lors te G0 bs orate Gerace break e eaeeti ph atesiat mt Pe Peerage ede 85,0328 39, 433 
North Koreagtics.. wisi. sic-.isscrdalaareatcraks a atari tray tr 46,640 11,800 
Republic: of . ORR isis aides xcumey ie Scioto ed Ee 88,004 27,633 
Gh on [ot 7: inn ema raph it mei aya sh weeds Cpa UE Ree | 6,178 426 
1 1o) A Cee ae sn ss ee OL nN LN oir ay ree MI) STN FA 91, 429 1,960 
Rebanon. s citi MR OED odes wo Rad adc ee 4,015 2,250 
*Malaysia— 
Malan se. cdc SeRioraais cssoc ditto ides pe oe ee ee 50,700 7,810 
Dee ai « Bae BUBB rts nls cesta anand nats ene cea et ee Ee ee 29,388 507 
Sel, de oo] nae Soe oer menarey eer VRC PER EMR, (UE AY MeCDeE DERN. & 48 , 342 820 
Maldives Talaida nt samen. i bos cn asic wae oes oaltde Mees ao eee 115 95 
Man eoliges iti. bc Rb ihe oe Hac ocadycaistpoo etd oa eee ae 592, 667 1,050 
MMastat and . Onn ast 0d 5s cciecces aloo hr Re al ileectoe a ee 82,000 565 
TNODAE Eo suf BR Se cere weeiouneidbanars did bara Reart obears OPS ga tear awe aie epg 54,362 9,920 
SRA 55a dee Rare 40's istecstiret o clerss anata nade eas tak eee 365,529 100,762 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 214. 
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28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—continued 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Asia—concluded 


SovEREIGN CountTRIES—concluded 


MEET HLS crete Tees, She, cise oe torent edo Taro verova Te otaie 6tave rove Atala siose otatnss he o!o(@-e far wies¥ie 17s 115, 831 31,270 
MELEE oe Ute CUE Te Lista are E wikiveters vacwate tte drclolerottrtle he taldtare Grease o's uieers aloe es ae a ee 8,500 60 
BRE ATA SM TEAR Ig Co hee 8 5 a NERO a npecoin a piano ele eee ee VERT a ld Re TEL ent 870,004 6,630 
TRS PO Pa AR TOR RO eons tah hg. eat rola ne tite ro correo on tore tole fo Gils he Daiele iota aves re iain cern 2,744 173 
ea Berea oe PMN cP roo ee SE atR re TERROR FOIE re latote RS Iola rons Mele here Terarere Pele Sie eTare <tr 224 1, 820 
ree ee cree Ia ns ccc arclo me RiGee Ame te Rye ree inid Po tee ine Ais ee bmn wile eaeite fale ow Meee 71, 498 5,399 
Thailand Seca et TORT OR cise SCRE RAN EA SARIKS CS MRE SAAS AGMA SR re mbte ce eis len 198, 457 29,700 
SPRreAENE ESC) TT AYIMPM ES Wears c Riont io Saicae laessihece >: eaves siaue fae hevEolees ohiowieeatios 32,278 111 
OL EUAES Seta aR eS eae ens ky, (EB aa li paves gi 8 Sapte reer Hane Sr fea Spa 301,382 30,677 
LEO) ANSE ae hy eg We Re ee ee el ile AT a AA Mle 8 Ae tan els Ae 292, 261 28,166 
[RS LEYS E ROY PDs asia cr SRS are GIGI NS ERIS 7 EIS SES RTPI iC enc 9,121 2,622 
Viet-Nam— 
ORG Vata NATE ic. . Ui n5, sie hrc tomraeren iret trea nit eho create erent rita hnle maton tar 61,294 17,900 
FLOpUDLIC ONLY tots NGI... 5°. ae ae ea Bee eee ras ee rayoraie io Spates Pate ‘aks Stove copere Re ros 65, 949 15,715 
Lo DIG eRe Since ne Re cee on eS eee ee Se eee eae Se 75,290 5,000 


NON-SOVEREIGN CoUNTRIES 


*Aden and the Protectorate of South Arabia (U.K.)— 


PARTIC ECE etre erie ries eee cea ee ee ae eal re ee ee tials ees 75 231 
prolectorare ol South Arabia (Us Ks eetie. ke aks... LORRY LER FIA 111,001 868 
ate M USES UIE SS OTINTLT CAIN. ek tse Socscys acc cinta S.steiore es? aie cisiouerousle ats hae 0 Sieh masuie > tus 8 40 3 
Ss EG 1G Sd AGEN pe Sa a ile i Daa Boe eit ay ee a ae A er 2,226 97 
PPTL CUS Lule Sa erent ol ce oe), , ERR aNe REEL EUs RSE Eh , UR AAR ay 5 5 ode ah ies 398 3, 692 
MeTTIRCEOT-GS) Shes BOR: Oc cies cic Mu niae blah isterateke Sante titab Ponce Ghe heiress ar 6 174 
iEAtestine (rormer mandated territory UlKK.). 3.2... seek ce ees e ss seteceees onion 10, 460 1, 9129 
(DAD, FSU) 25 Se ae of AO UR Se Ok te A ie, Speen ne Oe ents 2 eee Oe 78 410 
ROEUNCUCEO ML TIMIOL CEOLGs)). co .ccc uk vate « 0 sisupic s 3i6 ew ois! wb esegart «MCR eine META 5,763 543 
SMIRK SIANASAC LCS.) FMTIGAT Yh. metre ett: woke os cesta e ate ena alos Ree 848 927 
Europe 


SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 


sada tie, A palatal eile epee nee ibe iatiant na Nea aa dl ili 11,100 1,814 
Sv OGLOTE RD Ras Soc AN | SRE DD BREAN 00S We ORS okie hg ORONO Ota ene oe Pe 175 11 
COSS@. 32 SS Eat Ga Nee en eo ae ene ee oer Sa ee eee 32,374 T2105 
Te SULECEETY 5 REGRESS 11,781 9,378 
i SPDs 6 Sota cose I es IRR bs ie A CU er oe 42,730 8,144 
BLE NOCHE THIRTIES BS 2 Sn ie Se eee Oe ee ae a ee a ee AQ 371 14,058 
ETATELT KMS OPT eR SR secs etch tear has othe craton Petela, teeta tofecntalete Yo lore Pa etoreceTotltosee Tore taters e 16,619 4,720 
MaaEeTaTL ROS MO ETS es AEROS, Br, AA oEN ES sabe icpys chordie tole ovale aeh abatins rable hancoarars 130,120 4,580 
MCOMVIGLLODO LGA) iay-v (a outs te teases RY ek ie late tesalelo a otede Laientas fete Rares tele She iake 211,208 48,417 
Germany— 
FERS ECL CL TIVR INYO rd ane era eRe te RHEL te chao ohne a rave rote arena furs to fo vareraretereta atom 41,659 16,000 
MORALS EVE UIIEG OL COEPINATLY ic.Saacersdene tore ees ero e te eras lara ta a taferoharerster ee felerne taterars 95,743 56,097 
East Berlin 156 1,068 
West Berlin 186 2,193 
ee OOM EEE Ren UR aeons ote Mathie ie his So. Pech alates De Dales © Pe REESE 50,944 8,510 
LENO wy SDD, BORE ero Bee ten GAOL SE RI ATA AM SAD i GRA Scere 10 1 
NERDINZ  o aGoOuB old ole TEC ORISOS COS tn TELE ne OGLE CO MERECE CD Cc CICERe On roemere rio net 35,919 10,120 
EIS ONS cai core oc os alsl oud 0.0 sto 016. aS Ehaio 0:0. oe oo oo RO OE ORT eee 39,769 9 
LOUELESVELE(.. Cmenee Aenea RS ae PASE SRA tk Rr RA AE ae Pe Wr ea aan 27,135 2,849 
PRUNE TATE CY, ERMA. |S cov) bra ba lr RiclavatoVarete Wieils ores “Stole e/a hiss Stein byaS @ F7ero dese eel 116,304 51,090 
LEE DUNES STA ot So SIME, ROL Ni EE IAS aa RE SRO 61 
SORT ee ree Se eee CLS, SIE. SER EE TLL RES, Onis eweleah abot oe aa 6 arehe 998 328 
ree mM NN og CE, TOT IS Fag ou ag AIR US 122 324 
ea I aca a ac oct EE, ETL RI ee oan ama 10 23 
REE ERPCL SINE AA OS DAE Sete) SED ECT AT SEIU Als 2). DR ws owes 12,978 12,127 
ieee a ee Tt Ee aca a 0 FR TOs NE Re et eats oa ee ak hs. « 125,182 3,694 
Sema Net Pena PRR ek Ai 5 SNL PATER YF 7 LIVES | NEUE Wee SO LATO Pike ae eee 120, 665 31,161 
Portugal, incl. the Azores and Madeira Islands...............0cceencceeeeeeeee 35,510 9,106 
Romania Rn pO RON A Rs eee res MEE oi ag inant ove se se alos foie) @ey6 Si6) o's ve a! ovo. Suneers’s« 91,699 18, 927 
TE SOE 0k MR ete alg en tc dare sain o belgna ng rere ne Varo ob 24 17 
Spain, incl. the Balearic and Canary Islands................00ceecceee een eennes 194, 884 31,339 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 214. 
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28.—Areas and Populations of the Countries or Areas of the World—concluded 


Continent and Country Area Population 
sq. miles 000 
Europe—concluded 


SOVEREIGN CouNTRIESs—concluded 


Swed Otis ariis st WA RU oes 5, Heed ere ei oe mri ok Sette tea ete 2 Os Soe ee ae 173, 666 7,661 
Switzerland’ ss. eee eee ee yc teen Glee oe rune Ben ietee en eee eee 15,941 5, 874 
*United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland....................... 94,221 54,066 
Hing landsanel ¥ eto oo, 5 © ae eeeaaieaies Shen) Ain ee EAS ee ice ee §8, 348 _ 47,401 
Northern Ireland 5,462 1,458 
Scotland... 2% SRP OR 5. cas Puc Seren eee ere ene Se elds ae ae 80,411 &, 206 
Vrigogha via... 3. Sa Ae: cotet cee a ong hagas oe teh ae te 98,766 19,279 
NON-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
*ChannelcIslands eWay 1d (eco eieroge etre thas er eee na co es es 75 110 
Kiaerde islands ( Dine yen) es cc rae ee ee Renae ee eae ae 540 36 
*Gibraltar (U.K) RRR ORS oi eo: cae ee ee ian (an ee ee meee 2 24 
*Islevol Man (U.K Gee eo) 20 as pon eee eae ee ee ee 227 48 
Svalbard. and Jan. Mayen Islands (Nor).20. 250. soar cee oo te eae 24,101 ju 
Oceania 
SoVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
"Australia, excl. abeieimes )... 2.4; cog.c: eee eRe Boy edt So eee ee 2,967, 894 11,136 
*New Zealand . ov. GG. ss iitecsbendicen eta reeie fbi coke ee ed 103,736 2,594 
Western Samay. sth xt cas sarasies Dye pee ae eerie ls bauer ci iar a ae eee a ee 1,097 122 
NoN-SOVEREIGN COUNTRIES 
American Samapa (US )e0 ot. «alee See ee ae a et ee 76 23 
*British Solotaon Islands (UK) .c-4-o.s, ket eos ena ee 11,500 133 
*Cantou and. Hnderbury (Osi. and. OS: as 1. ace oe ee fn eee 3 
*Christmyas Island (Aust.\o 30 bees oc ea tenet ie re ee eee §2 3 
*Cocos ( Keeling) Islands’ (Audet: )Dicrecees Mian og oe ey ee es 5 1 
*Cook Islands: (N.Zi)ccssies Sisko stoann used ee oe ae ee ee ake 90 20 
*Higi Tslands. (UAC 2) pecs. soe ah eaten ie ee ee ee ee 7,015 449 
Brench Polynesia (ir) %....,ccc0-tease po oe ie ee Oe tas te ee Oe 1,544 82 
*Gilbert.and Hlheesislands: (Br. ds.sc, ws stanc eee ee eee eee 342 52 
Ga U SS.) Bo eee te iss oo cone alae ate tae eee et oe 212 72 
*Naura (Aust. Di ceamer UK) beta, Lae oak ne pee ee 8 5 
New Caledonia; (iro) Qi v.00 be ee ee ee” Bee Se 7,202 89 
* New (ruines, (AmeG I). O8. .:0014 0 han eat et eae ee ee eee ene eee 92,160 1,539 
*New Hebrides (Uelecand Prk oc. ig ee ees ae eee eee a ee 5,700 66 
* Mie 10N.Z).)) 0040 PgR ayo ee Rone ae ate aoe tei aks cete tgs sae eae 100 5 
*Noriouk Eéland (Aji Ooo.) oe eu ee eee | aaa eee en 14 1 
Pace Islands (UWS) 214.0000. 0 ih eevee ee ae ee 687 88 
"Papua ( Aust.) 3. Gat. 0. 05sec toa pe ose nen ee ee Pe emente = ersgmies 86, 100 562 
*Pacenen (USK). Ok Fis soca, oo oe ea eee cin en me ere ot ee ee teen 3 
"Tokelau Islands CNGZ.,).« <:c:« photos be eae eee ene nee ee eee 4 2 
*"Ronge (U.K) 4, Bib ewond isd os) tee bee ee ce ee eee ere 270 71 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Union of Soviet Sogmliss Republics, — ..-:.,. 5060+. oe eee eee ieee 8, 649, 539 227 , 687 
a i Se Lee gg es ee ge ee pe greg 
1 African population based on sample survey. 2 African population only. 3 Fewer than 500 persons. 
4 Excluding Indian jungle population. 5 Excluding nomadic Indian tribes. 6 Excluding Indian and 
Negro population living in tribes. 7 Excluding Kashmir-Jammu, the final status of which has not yet been 
determined. 8 Including 487 sq. miles demilitarized zone. 9 Latest official estimate. 10 Less 


than one square mile. 1 Latest official estimate; inhabited only in winter season; Norwegian population only. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION* 


Section 1.—Immigration Policy and Administration 


Policy.—Traditionally, Canada has sought to increase its population through immi- 
_ gration in order to expand the domestic market, reduce per capita costs of administration, 
stimulate economic activity by providing new skills, ideas and enthusiasm, and support 
a higher level of cultural independence and creativity. Canadian experience indicates 
that a substantial volume of immigration is highly desirable. 


New population cannot be added haphazardly without regard to their means of 
subsistence or their effect on Canadian life. Technological change and the development of 
Canadian society to its present complex state require that to be able to establish them- 
selves successfully new settlers must be economically competitive in terms of education, 
training, skills and personal qualities. Over the years, Canada has endeavoured to acquire 
immigrants who were adaptable to Canadian life. Such persons, finding familiar institu- 
tions in Canada, feel more at home and this assists in their establishment in the new life 
they find here. Canada makes every effort to sustain the movement of immigrants from 
countries having like economic, social and political backgrounds. On the other hand, 
qualified people from other countries can integrate successfully into Canadian society 
and the existing immigration Regulations recognize this principle. People anywhere in 
the world have an opportunity to immigrate to Canada if they demonstrate their suitability 
for life in this country and are likely to become established without hardship to themselves 
or disruption to the communities in which they settle. 


The core of Canada’s immigration policyt is contained in the Regulations introduced 
with effect from Feb. 1, 1962. Those persons who are eligible to apply for permanent 
admission to Canada are specified. They include anyone, regardless of origin, citizenship, 
country of residence or religious belief, who is personally qualified by reason of education, 
training, skills or other special qualifications to become satisfactorily established in Canada. 
In practice, the personal qualifications and attributes of the applicant for admission are 
related to the needs and interests of Canadian society in any of its diversities—economic, 
social or cultural. 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Part were revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister, Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, Ottawa. The history of immigration and the Immigration Act and Regulations up to the mid- 
1950s is dealt with in detail in a special article entitled ‘‘Developments in Canadian Immigration’’ appearing in 
the 1957-58 Year Book at pp. 154-176. Supplementing that material is an article on the “Integration of Postwar 
ow eye at pp. 176-178 of the 1959 edition. 

t At the time of writing (October 1966). 
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Other provisions of the present Regulations enable the families of persons approved 
for admission under these terms to accompany them. When in Canada, a permanent 
resident may bring his spouse and dependent children as well as certain other close relatives 
to Canada. Except in some circumstances, at the time of writing, no special criteria apply 
in the case of these immigrants. All must be in good health and of good character and be 
in possession of such documentation as the Regulations prescribe. Sponsors must be able 
to provide adequate care and maintenance for those for whom they apply. A revision of 
these Regulations is proposed in the White Paper on Immigration mentioned below. 


In addition, Canada has on many occasions since the end of World War II sanctioned 
the entry of thousands of refugees. This is a humanitarian movement and is tangible 
evidence of Canada’s recognition of its responsibilities in the international community. 
A conservative estimate of the number of refugees admitted since 1945 is 300,000. 


Administration.—The Canada Immigration Division of the Department of Man- 
power and Immigration administers the Immigration Act and Regulations. The White 
Paper on Immigration which the Prime Minister, in December 1964, announced would be 
prepared for presentation to Parliament was tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 14, 
1966. It provides a statement on the Federal Government’s views on immigration policies 
and procedures in relation to national problems and national interests. It is expected 
that discussion of the White Paper, both in Parliament and by the public, will give rise to 
a consensus on the nature of changes required in immigration policy, procedures and 
legislation. 


During 1964 and 1965, the Immigration Division was reorganized along functional 
lines to make its operation more consistent with its primary objective, which is to attract 
to Canada as many skilled persons as the economy can absorb, and to equip it to meet the 
challenges of the years ahead and thus give better service to immigrants and to the Canadian 
public. The reorganization involved more decentralization of authority, the stepping up 
of promotional activities overseas, the opening of new offices and the recruitment of new, 
highly qualified staff. 


In January 1966, the Federal Government announced the proposed conversion of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration into a new Department of Manpower and 
Immigration. The establishment of the new Department became effective on Oct. 1, 
1966 following proclamation but, at the time of writing, some administrative arrange- 
ments remained to be resolved and the planned new organizational structure for the 
Immigration Division must be regarded as tentative only, even though part of it became 
effective on Aug. 1, 1966. Under the plan, the Immigration Division will have three main 
Branches: (1) the Planning Branch, responsible for the development of the immigration 
program, for the evaluation and co-ordination of the factors affecting the program, and for 
the analysis of the results achieved; (2) the Foreign Branch, responsible for the selection 
of immigrants and for most other activities of the Division outside of Canada; and (3) the 
Home Branch, responsible for the admission and reception of, and assistance to, immigrants 
on their arrival in Canada, the enforcement of the Immigration Act and Regulations and 
the counselling of exceptional problem cases. A former, important part of the activities 
of the Immigration Division was the placement and settlement of immigrants in employ- 
ment in Canada. This activity, along with the immigration officers who were trained 
specialists in the work, is being transferred to the Canada Manpower Division of the 
Department. 


In June 1964, Mr. Joseph Sedgwick, Q.C., was asked by the Federal Government to 
inquire into allegations made in the House of Commons and elsewhere that certain aliens 
had been unlawfully detained and deprived of access to counsel and also to inquire into the 
general procedures being followed in relation to the arrest, deportation and prosecution of 
persons illegally in Canada. In April 1965, Mr. Sedgwick presented Part I of his report, 
dealing only with the allegations concerning detainees. In effect, the report upheld the 
actions of the Immigration Division in that Mr. Sedgwick found that the allegations were 
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ill-founded or exaggerated and that the proceedings leading to the making of orders for 
deportation in a majority of cases were above reproach. In a very few cases he criticized 
administrative delays but expressed the opinion that the fault did not arise from any 
intention to act in an improper manner. In February 1965, Mr. Sedgwick’s terms of 
reference were expanded to include an examination of the extent and use of the discretionary 
powers which immigration legislation confers on the Minister in charge of immigration, 
and also an investigation of the basis and operation of the Immigration Appeal Board. 
The second part of Mr. Sedgwick’s report was tabled in the House of Commons on Mar. 17, 
1966, and the recommendations it contained were placed under study. On Oct. 20, 1966 
it was agreed to establish a Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Com- 
mons to examine and report upon the White Paper and Mr. Sedgwick’s two reports. 

On July 6, 1966, the Minister introduced a Bill in the House of Commons ‘‘to make 
provision for appeals to an Immigration Appeal Board in respect of certain matters relating 
to immigration’. “It is expected that the Bill will be debated by Parliament before the 
end of 1966. 

The Minister, on July 8, 1966, announced to Parliament a new policy concerning per- 
sons who come to Canada as visitors and then attempt’ to remain as immigrants, thus cir- 
cumventing the normal immigration channels. He set out clear and distinct criteria under 
which such persons already in Canada will be allowed to remain here, and separate and 
more exacting criteria for future visitors attempting to remain here without undergoing 
immigrant selection and examination procedures abroad. 

At the same time the Minister announced the Government’s intention to introduce 
changes in the immigration Regulations governing the admission of persons sponsored by 
relatives in Canada. The changes are to provide uniform standards for admission regard- 
less of the immigrant’s citizenship or country of residence. The changed sponsorship 
provisions will be made universally effective by the removal of certain security limitations 
on the admission of relatives from Eastern Europe and from other countries where such 
limitations now exist. The proposed changes are detailed in the White Paper on Immi- 
gration. 

In March 1966, three amendments were made to the immigration Regulations. Two 
were for the purpose of eliminating delays and inconvenience caused by documentation 
procedures involving transportation companies. The third removed the need for permanent 
legal residents of the United States, who are not United States citizens, to obtain a passport 
from their country of citizenship in order to be admitted to Canada. 

There are 33 visa offices located abroad at: London, Liverpool, Leeds, Bristol, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Dublin, Paris, Bordeaux, Marseille, Brussels, Berne, The Hague, Copenhagen, 
Cologne, Berlin, Hamburg, Munich, Stuttgart, Vienna, Oslo, Stockholm, Helsinki, Lisbon, 
Madrid, Rome, Milan, Athens, Cairo, Tel Aviv, New Delhi, Tokyo and Hong Kong. The 
Regional Immigration Headquarters for Continental Europe in Geneva is an administrative 
centre which does not issue visas. Four offices in the United States—at New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Denver—furnish information and counselling but do not issue visas. 
The possibility of opening visa offices in Birmingham and Manila is being investigated and 
a study has been begun to determine the feasibility of a new office in the Middle East area. 
Personnel at all posts are kept in close touch with economic conditions in Canada and thus 
are able to advise immigrants regarding their prospects for successful establishment. 
Examination of immigrants and visitors is carried out at 552 ports of entry on the Canadian 
coasts, at points along the International Boundary, at certain airports and at certain inland 
offices. 


Section 2.—_Immi¢ration Statistics 


Table 1 shows the number of immigrants arriving in Canada in each year since 1913, 
the peak year of immigration into the country. Table 2 shows the number and distribution 
of immigrants in the population of Canada on the latest decennial census date, June 1, 1961, 
_ by period of arrival. 
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1.—Immigrant Arrivals, 1913-65 
Nors.—Figures for 1852-93 are given in the 1942 Year Book, p. 153, and for 1894-1912 in the 1948-49 edition, p. 175. 


Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals Year Arrivals 


No. No. No. No. No. 

1913 sedi & 3 400,870 || 1924...... 124,164 |] 1935...... 1 2771 O46eh 5 ee TASTLON LO Te, sear 282,164 
1914. eee 150, 484 || 1925...... 84,907 || 19386...... 11,643 | 1947...... 64,127 || 1958... ... 124, 851 
1915S eee 36,665 |} 1926...... 135,982) ||PLOST ane 15, 10Psf 1948. 23 te 125,414 |} 1959...... 106, 928 
191624, 43. < 55,914 || 1927...... 158,886 |] 1938...... 17,244 | 1949...... 95,217 |p1960 28 2. 104,111 
1917 ce eee 72,910 || 1928...... 166,783 || 1939...... 16,994 } 1950...... (53912 | T9614. 2 71,689 
LOLS ere 41,845 || 1929...... 164,993 || 1940...... 11 S24 195 Se, 194,391 || 1962...... 74,586 
LOIS. eee 107,698 |} 1930...... 104,806 |} 1941...... 9,329 | 1952...... 164,498 || 1963...... 93,151 
1LOZO Pee 138,824 || 1931...... 21 O30 || el Oat eee Thee A aha) Re | 168, 868 |] 1964...... 112,606 
LOZ EA. AP OUST ZS APL9S22 . tee 20),591 11}219432..2.. 5 8,504 | 1954...... 154,227 || 1965...... 146,758 
1922 Rhee 64,224 |] 1933...... 14,382 }} 1944...... 12,801 4:1955...... 109, 946 

T9235. ek Sere A ale he ool 12,476 | 1945...... PoP TAN Wh LOY |) gto oe 164, 857 


Table 2 shows that, according to census figures, 1,507,116 persons reported that they 
had come to Canada between Jan. 1, 1946 and June 1, 1961. These immigrants constituted 
about 75 p.c. of the total number of immigrants who arrived in Canada during that period. 
According to the records of the Department of Manpower and Immigration, 2,033,598 
persons entered Canada as immigrants during the period 1946-61. The difference between 
this total and the 1,507,116 postwar immigrants reported in the 1961 Census, amounting 
to 526,482 persons, represents the losses due to death and emigration among the postwar 
immigrant arrivals up to June 1961. Since this difference is arrived at by comparing 
statistics derived from two different sources, it must be taken as only an approximate 
measure of these losses. It is estimated that deaths of immigrants arriving since 1946 
would not exceed 86,000 by June 1961. Hence it would appear that roughly 440,000 
emigrated in the period between January 1946 and June 1961, or slightly more than one 
fifth of the total arrivals over this period. 


The 440,000 postwar immigrants who appear to have emigrated from Canada up to — 
June 1961 would thus constitute a little over half the total estimated emigration from 
Canada since 1946, according to data on emigration used in the preparation of annual 
population estimates. In this connection it might be mentioned that a substantial element 
in total Canadian emigration is the movement of Canadian-born persons to the United 
States, some 387,000 entering the United States as immigrants between July 1946 and 
July 1961 according to the United States Immigration Service records (see p. 227). 


2.—Immigrant Population, by Period of Immigration and by Province, Census 1961 


Province or Territory |Before 1930} 1931-40 | 1941-45 | 1946-50 1951-55 1946-611 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Newfoundland............. 1,356 339 338 1,317 1,230 4,236 6, 269 
Prince Edward Island..... 1,170 217 117 439 452 1,488 2,992 
Nowamscotiav. nts eee 14,752 2,165 1,079 4,434 5,281 1651.72 34,168 
New Brunswick........... 10, 496 1,451 886 3,184 2, 887 10, 450 23, 283 
Quebet, ¢ 34.6. er 121,164 14, 202 Eyl 38, 452 87, 873 247,762 388 , 449 
Ontario er eee 462,705 41,959 15,190 | 169,044 | 323,528 833,303 || 1,353,157 
Manitobant? ZAat sen. Sete 101,758 4,259 1, 483 15,925 21,134 62,498 169,998 
Saskatchewan............. 116,192 3,170 1,034 8,124 9,497 28,993 149,389 
Alberta: UTP Re 156, 324 8, 446 2,420 25,326 48 263 121,559 288,749 
British Columbia......... 229,790 11,300 4,498 37, 296 65, 947 177,544 423, 132 
Yukonerritory sees a 867 1 42 265 626 1,724 2,714 
Northwest Territories..... 425 114 37 178 472 1,387 1,963 

CADSGA S.J. 1,216,999 87,703 32,445 | 303,984 | 567,190 | 635,942 || 1,507,116 || 2,844,263 


1 Up to the date of the Census, June 1, 1961. 


Recent Immigration.—The extent of immigration to Canada in any period is 
affected both by domestic conditions and by conditions abroad. However, these influences 
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are seldom immediately decisive. News of good economic conditions in Canada predis- 
poses people in favour of this country but, because the immigration process usually takes 
several months, actual immigration is not always fully coincidental with the economic 
situation, so that immigration may at times be slight in good years but appear unduly 
heavy in less buoyant periods. The time-lag caused by selection, medical examination 
and documentation is unavoidable. Transportation is often another delaying factor and 
to these considerations must be added the effect of seasonal unemployment in Canada, 
which tends to discourage immigration during the months from November to April. 


In comparison with the relatively high levels of immigration in the three years imme- 
diately following the outbreak of the Korean War in 1951, immigration dropped off slightly 
from 168,868 in 1953 to 154,227 in 1954. In 1954 a minor setback occurred in the Canadian 
economy and this resulted in a very sharp decline of some 44,000 in the 1955 immigrant 
intake. However, with the return of better times in North America and the deterioration 
of the political situation in Europe, immigration rose by 55,000 in 1956. The Hungarian 
revolution and the Suez crisis of 1956 had a sharp impact on Canadian immigration in 
1957 when 282,164 persons were admitted, including 31,643 from Hungary and 108,989 
from the British Isles. This was the largest number of immigrants to enter Canada since 
1913. 


The conclusion of the Suez affair and the suppression of the Hungarian revolt restored 
some measure of calm in Europe. Canada’s economy suffered a recession in 1956 and 1957 
while Europe’s economic position improved, as a result of which only 124,851 immigrants 
came to Canada in 1958. Britain’s recovery from the War and its aftermath was reflected 
in the fact that, for the first time in the postwar years, the British Isles group of arrivals 
was not the largest—persons from Italy were in first place, numbering 27,043 compared 
with 24,777 from the British Isles. Total arrivals dropped from 106,928 in 1959 to 104,111 
in 1960 and to 71,689 in 1961 and during these years the numbers from Italy remained in 
first place. The main contributing factors to the decline in number of immigrant arrivals 
after 1958 were: (1) the upsurge in the economies of those European countries from which 
Canada has received the majority of its immigrants and (2) the increasing emphasis placed 
on selecting the immigrant who has sufficient funds and the necessary knowledge to establish 
himself in a business or industry of his own, as well as on the immigrant with special skills or 
qualifications which would permit his ready integration into the Canadian labour force. 


The upward trend since 1962, when immigrants from the British Isles again headed all 
groups, reflects an intensification of promotional and recruitment activities in the main 
source countries and an expansion of immigration facilities in other areas of the world which 
previously have contributed few immigrants to Canada. During 1965, immigrants totalled 
146,758, 30.3 p.c. more than in the previous year. ‘There was an increase from almost 
every country but the major source countries were, in order: Britain, Italy, United States, 
Germany, France and Portugal. Immigration from the United States increased 20.5 p.c. 
over 1964 and was the highest in any one year since the end of the Second World War. 


Ontario and Quebec continued to receive the major share of the immigrants; Ontario 
received 54.3 p.c., Quebec 20.7 p.c., British Columbia 12.6 p.c., the three Prairie Provinces 
10.0 p.c. and the Atlantic Provinces 2.4 p.c. The total movement was divided almost 
equally between labour force entrants and non-workers; 74,195 were classed as workers and 
72,563 as dependants or non-workers. It is also significant that of the immigrants who 
entered the labour force, 67 p.c. were in the ‘more skilled’ categories, compared with 59 p.c. 
in these categories in 1964. 


Analyses of Immigration in 1963-65.—Analyses of the content of the immigration 
movement during the years 1963, 1964 and 1965 are given in Tables 3 to 10, and the numbers 
of persons deported from Canada for various reasons for the same years in Table 11. 


Table 3 classifies immigrant admissions by country of last permanent residence. 
During the three-year period shown, 27.2 p.c. of the immigration flow came from Britain 
and the Republic of Ireland, 45.5 p.c. from Continental Europe, 11.2 p.c. from the United 
States and 16.1 p.c. from all other countries. 
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3.—_Immigrant Arrivals by Country of Last Permanent Residence, 1963-65 


Notr.—Comparable figures from 1946 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1951 edition; figures in less detail for 1939-45 appear in the 1950 edition, p. 186. 


1965 


Country 


Country 1963 1964 
No. No 
Commonwealth— 
British Isles— 
Hnglandite acahied wise 16,562 | 20,481 
Northern Ireland......... 1,743 | 1,847 
Scotland! heesss cose eee 6,074 | 6,698 
Walese’® #.)3 4. sheets rer 201 235 
Wesser Lelesie peaches ext 23 ile 
Totals, British Isles....| 24,603 | 29,279 
Australians sass es aus aes 15376 tele 855 
Hong. Wong <9. mercies) arose: 1,008 | 2,490 
Unchia 2: 22 bite a.cte eee ies 737 1,154 
Maltas sack Ss septa oe 869 | 1,162 
INewsZealand®:. Gane assmb eee 316 448 
Westy lncdicgi . mies ans ote PDR) PANT? 
Other Commonwealth...... 1,289 1, 866 
Totals, Commonwealth .| 32,425 | 40,326 
Republic of Ireland......... 590 680 
Afvica 555. oo Sores aes 6882) 1,5988 
ASiat 3: eres eee 629 760 
Europe— 
HAUSETID Sieh. fe Cae Te 799 1,099 
Beloiumnrert 227 he. eres 935 989 
inland eo. ene ee 251 353 
France’ Bree Sanus. aera 5,569 4,542 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 
417 from the Republic of South Africa. 


55,079 


861 


1, 6134 


2,157 


Polandie. ree ete. care: 
Portugal S32 %,.02 5 eee 


Spain JAE. he. estar. eases 


Othersicele Matin eee ee 


Middle East— 


ECV Dt er eee cate th tee ; 


Israclay. st ettise. Seb oe 


Totals, All Countries.... 


93,151 


2 Includes 296 from the Republic of South Africa. 
4 Includes 545 from the Republic of South Africa. 


112,606 


146, 758 


3 Includes 


Of the immigrant arrivals in 1965, 36.1 p.c. were born in Commonwealth countries 
or in the Republic of Ireland compared with 35.6 p.c. in 1964 and 35.2 p.c. in 1963; 23.2 p.c. 
were born in Italy or Greece, 8.6 p.c. in Germany, France or the Netherlands, 8.2 p.c. in 
the United States, 5.4 p.c. in Spain or Portugal and 3.9 p.c. in Poland or Yugoslavia. 


4.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1963-65 


Nore.—Figures from 1942 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1948-49 


edition. 
Birthplace 1963 1964 1965 Birthplace 1963 1964 1965 
No No. No. No. No. No. 
Commonwealth— Commonwealth—concluded 
British Isles— Other Commonwealth...... 1,668 |} 3,303 | 3,399 
Hmnglaide re seen coe eee 14,268 | 17,383 | 24,233 | | 
Northern Ireland......... 1, 851 1,998 | 2,143 Totals, Commonwealth .| 31,894 | 39,096 | 51,514 
pocland SOG Se cet ema tL ae 6, on fe a 8, 838 |__| 
RICSe eRe eee te Tae 5 750 1,127 . 
NeeeriValesk oe thie ae 26 48 64 Republic of Ireland......... 905 | 1,048} 1,443 
= ne ————_|———_——Affrieal.............0.00.0.000.. 1,303 | 1,608 | 1,442 
otals, British Isles....| 23,036 | 27,319 | 36,405 Asia 
China ft RG HON ERIE Doves abe a 2 468 4, ioe 
Tse s «bs ser soit 1,256 | 9 1)650 2, Ose vn astcayt sea ae : 
ana a Re ae Te on 906 958 i . 043 Other ee ) 585 647 2 > 052 
Tridis Ss Be ety eee Se 1,146 1,642 3,040 |Kurope—! 
Malta 4 | cece 907 1 1S4 7 UN 245 | Astrea een cere 565 680 803 
New Zealand... W228 ep, ! 399 456 620 Belgium.) Shei seas een. 2 603 719 696 
West Indies. siiis sae yee ek 2,576 | 2,578 | 38,844 || Czechoslovakia............ 234 268 385 


1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 
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4.—Birthplaces of Immigrant Arrivals, 1963-65—concluded 


Birthplace 1963 1964 1965 Birthplace 1963 1964 1965 
No No No No. No No 
‘Europe—concluded Middle East— 

BORAT ie Se taeed tedeocris 610 723 873 ey pins ah ee eet is ee Oe: 1,583 1,946 1, 653 
BABES ELUNE sc ah shetofavivesurarardverss 287 408 584 RSAC Tee sch betes soos 308 439 490 
DOOM eT SS eee ee eee 2 4Ab2e Orleans oe S90! || UC DANON..«.0:0%.ct.cse<.cn eek es 367 299 492 
BIUIAEETIY 5 = cir ciate cers sees ADS || Aeae ll £0, 904s eed UEKGY. >. 2st scree ce ccs he 587 619 915 

CO Piece arto otiaye bio siferer asi 5,188 4,631 5,972 MURR. ox nadens . seme se chek 124 153 561 
popeery “hee Seater Rae , ror 59 vis 1,144 

“SG a ee Gee es er 47 ,078 | 28,118 2. 

INGORETIANGS! Soo... csc ne 1,696 | 1,893 | 2,327 pa ane iP ets & o 105 127 147 
Norway...........-.++..++. 290 | | 282 | | $2411 United States.............. 8,762 | 9,810 | 12,017 
PZOLATICL OM oak SOAR ovina ae 2,004 | 2,871 | 2,47 Other 240 240 279 
nto ee eee a 4, ~ BONE a6 -SOSE weet toe tiga SS 

Spain. .-csjccsscssscccecsse] 1,068 | 1,147 | 1,419 South Amerieat............. 15) 736 | 977 
Pwatzerland..:.2c¢.k....05 612 (ODelna Lj 2oL 

Union of Soviet Socialist Others res seckit se. ecek ian. 96 9 11 

RepUbIICS?. F.sics. «sl. ss 416 413 543 
VATE Eg (ee 2,534. |) 3,116.) .3,259 
MTICR edt 3. 6 SEM od bic es ss 491 474 548 Grand Totals........... 93,151 |112,606 |146, 758 

1 Excludes Commonwealth countries. 2 In both Europe and Asia. 


Immigrants of Continental European origin comprised. 54.9 p.c. of the influx during 
1965 and those of British origin made up 32.2 p.c. Proportions of Continental Europeans 
in 1964 and 1963 were 57.6 p.c. and 57.4 p.c., respectively, and of British origin 32.1 p.c. 
and 33.4 p.c. in the same years. 


5.— Origins of Immigrant Arrivals, 1963-65 


$ Norr.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1939 
edition. 


Origin 1963 1964 1965 Origin 1963 1964 1965 
No No No No. No No 
British— Continental European— 
PREUEES TOMER co ocx oi cicne. vers: oars 17,868 | 21,336 | 28,810 concluded 
SAE Po geen one ee 4,767 5,229 6, 237 Scandinavian— 
BCOULISHION fie se te eee 7,734 | 8,637 | 10,692 Danish=+s-Pseee ns: 743 852 | 1,057 
VI SLETO\. 5 ee 731 997 1, 482 Hcelandicnasc sok cece: 18 17 9 
INorwenianhw ws Jo8. ove 502 480 649 
Totals, British.......... 31,100 | 36,199 | 47,221 Swedishis seas acess: 395 452 545 
Spanish let eatin. ceils s 1,468 1,642 1,909 
Swisstrres, vera eeaees 661 833 1,194 
Continental European— Ukramian:): epee. 4... see 215 202 283 
PAU AMON Ss Sov ce eS os oe ea oe 51 29 31 Yugoslaviclercsserirererce: 2,449 -| -3-116-|--8;220 
LOE: ano | rae 588 751 819 ee | SSS SS 
TEYE) UT ae a 539 723 675 Totals, Continental 
IB Ug Gi gh ne ar 23 35 75 European............. 53,477 | 64,836 | 80,643 
Czech and Slovak.......... 160 237 306 | | 
SCOR 5 rr 69 57 65 |Other— 
innish IAT EDA © foecrenes ats atta 154 214 263 
French PATI ONIAN 5, cha teicts 6 Notes 932 855 887 
German Chinesemt.a > ..cfeteadsontee We 57lh he 3, 2000 55234 
Greek Masteindian:: weer «eee 1,386 | 2,077 | 3,491 
Hungarian Indian (American).......... 21 28 32 
Italian ADA CSE awevsncnensnl vot hoeirorsbetem 199 163 219 
Jewish Rebaneseretsce stiri 591 635 763 
Latvian IM@x1caney.5.deleaksjeicractn sean. 24 Paul 55 
Lithuanian Nepréi 2 ER PEAS: 2,453 | 2,627] 4,065 
Luxembourger.............. 21 13 11 Sian ay eae ere eee ee econ 108 178 
Ee se sss = 906 1,200 ili lias} TWOrKISNG esas a deceit ete 310 341 527 
Netherlander.............. 2,181 | 2,464} 2,999 || Unspecified................ S25), aed) 2tGallen on Ll? 
es. 2,069 | 2,621 | 2,862 $$ | —_—_—_—|—_——_ 
BEOEUNCUCSO.........ccas. soe 4,732 6,109 7,069 Totals, Other........... 8,574 | 11,571 | 18,894 
POAIANIGS, Jo. cs ves wae oaks 163 165 155 —_—____|—__—- 
Se ee 177 201 260 Grand Totals......... 93,151 |112,606 |146,758 
1Includes a few minor groups. 2 Reported as Swiss origin but evidently one of the constituent races 


such as German, French, Italian, etc. 
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Out of every 100 immigrants admitted to Canada during the three-year period 1963-65, 
29 were British subjects, 18 were citizens of Italy, 10 of the United States, five of Germany, 
five of Greece, and five of Portugal; many other nationalities made up the remaining 28. 


6.— Citizenship of Immigrant Arrivals, 1963-65 


Norts.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Country of Citizenship 1963 1964 1965 Country of Citizenship 1963 1964 1965 
No No No No. No No 

Australiat tet gee ele ie ce 1, 440 TASOG hl e222 ch Netherlands... cade cect. 1,773 1,989 | 2,525 
Austrial. Pe nc oo Bete eee 529 658 New’ Zealand. * ceo eer 377 457 642 
Belgium... f2.0 ae core eeee 528 675 G45 UI SINORWaVecs fe cee ceuterte cop ae 285 268 317 
Britain and colonies.......... 28 OSleeo2ediom! Adsisonl| po aKIstalessac. femme odeetioe 137 307 470 
Central /Americazc.....4: spore 7 21 Olan sae atee of cee eee 1,539 1,995 | 2,027 
G@eylonte a. Fee wees omer 25 78 TAP ortigalet ses sree acer 4.281}. 5,721 | 6.583 
(CCUINS EO cc coe ne nee 911 2,127 Or OC OMI SOULTOA TELCO amp tsetse cea oe 339 455 581 
@zechoslovakiacssee ee oe 25 92 80 || South America.............. 594 732 928 
Wenmarks recy eee are 593 716 874 || Southern Rhodesia.......... 120 93 56 

Fag 0) ti eS are Penton onan cao 1,187 1,532 T 2COMIMS PALDREW EE ae noe ait es 1,043 1,123 1,414 
Bunt artGhes.* 5 ccpeeeea neater 281 401 DOS MIMS WECETIL... pet udissseysyeuclepuomeeeoe 183 217 240 
RrAnNG@*t6 sc cee ee eon tee. 2 lala go tala alae 300 Ui SO MLZCLIANG |... a-cieeciia. ane 603 760 | 1,144 
Germany: ..,..ccisshomonee iene ATA al ce COOal mpl OSL DNMMUTKEY:-t ss uaebiteree teat 827 895 662 
Greeces.) . occ eect one 5,385 | 4,819 | 6,181 || Union of Soviet Socialist 
Hungary wosfiaes eee yee 551 460 592 Republiest. 043 sisaaaaers. 75 80 159 
Bio hE: Wyte MES eco 5 RRR Pe ibe 860. |, 309) || 2 oSOnmlunited states... 2 ...6+.. 5 ei 105313 | 10,o00 tte coe 
Treland, Republic of.......... 759 908. | Asti oevucoslavial lt. Plat a, 978 | 1,519 | 1,886 
Tsrachk. £u2. Ste Supe ee eee oe 746 929 837 aleOther Alrican . 40.6 Aare 46 134 90 
Gal Viren nied eaeeer Ain hee 15; 589" |"205,7207| (28, 097 |; Other Asian... .05<co0> 06> 253 622 | 2,441 
VAVAI hohner ae eee eee 171 140 188 |} Other European............. 64 76 712 
16: ot: os Men Mita h noosa 488 385 Got Stateless 84 oe cee come 2,394 | 2,661 2,526 
Tuxembourg ates es ne 21 12 VU Othere.: .o64Aaders we sae 431 1,624 | 2,486 
IMEXI COE Be oa te ee oe 100 114 130 ; 
IMOoroOcCOs anak ase 287 980 775 Totals. 12 scarier SUR: 93,151 |112,606 [146,758 


Sex distribution of recent immigrant arrivals is shown in Table 7. In the three years 
1963-65, adult males comprised 35.5 p.c. of the immigrants, adult females 36.5 p.c. and 
children under 18 years of age the remaining 28.0 p.c. Without relation to age, 50.2 p.c. 
of the newcomers were females. 


7.—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 1963-65 


H Nore.—Figures from 1930 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


Item 1963 1964 1965 

No. No. No. 
Males? 1: RE 5. kB PR ste ech vascrsiouud chanel: eae one eee terre 45,163 55,825 74,707 
UnderlSyearersseretcsiksdo ces aite nce oe. GO OE Ce ee eee 12,418 16,321 21,761 
Altes ya scoh co scps cater aschsioa waren tl Sere ote sae ee eT eee ees 82,745 89,504 52,946 
B@iia les ho Baas x bg eke a -sre-chececaioiss cress evararsnecie ot aS sO eT rata 47,988 56,781 72,051 
Under lS yearsie ci... fcc: cde \dcaleveig anvaiern lg eee Ee apa aca ie 12,094 18,344 20,561 
Adult. aN. LA ale «ogee RRS. 8 SR RR ke SRE ch Aa be aes Boater 85, 894 41,487 51,490 
Totals; Immigrants, ..{-cmcknind hs Sees se ce J Re Uh oe 93,151 112, 606 146, 758 


The number of female immigrants coming into Canada was higher than the number of 
male immigrants in every year from 1957 to 1964. In 1965, however, the excess of males 
was 2,656, although in the age groups 15-19, 20-24 and over 50 years the number of females 
exceeded that of males. In the single category, males exceeded females in all age groups 
up to 40 years but in the married category females exceeded males by 2,409, in the widowed 
category by 2,794 and in the divorced or separated category by 534. Of all persons arriving 
in 1965 who were 15 years of age or over, 54.5 p.c. were married, 40.2 p.c. were single and 
5.3 p.c. were widowed, divorced or separated. 
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8.—Marital Status of Immigrant Arrivals, by Sex and Age Group, 1965 


Sex and Age Group Single Married Widowed | Divorced | Separated Total 
No No No. No No. 
Males— 

RPL SV ONL Burren arene etree ees 18,977 — — - 18,977 
MBE cee aie a ice ce as srousieb.e 8 5,813 76 — — 5, 889 
RR ob itieds sete sli sce «ms, nke,00 9,738 2,614 3 12 12,377 
Oo) TE) 9.28 oe pueeasrememppepaesss | specie tune papas 6,689 6,561 7 85 13,375 
ogee a) PI, 8 OS. 2,926 11,025 24 194 14,241 
ol! oes Goa GRCaenSS IES ITareRa ax 379 4,732 28 97 5, 284 
TOO Pe be nee. cbs sik Gee ele 90 2,223 101 38 2,464 
PBMCS OT OVEU ol c.s cr Scie o.oo seis 65 1,522 440 45 2,100 

Totals, Males.............. 44,677 28,753 603 471 74,707 
Females— 

RPL A VEAL Sos sv niacioss0bieesnesieieietsne 17, 845 3 _ — 17, 848 
MON etree ES. 5.5 eihaliiere-0 0:0 hes 4,665 1, 482 — 3 6,152 
Sear eee dia OOS 21a: dials Sek ia e,ue hove 6, 838 6,554 11 39 13 , 466 
PM eek, OG oce.oje alt file. o-n.nierete'd 3,967 7,164 22 95 11,286 
I a EN ie ole GURR > a aetes 2,116 9,075 82 235 11, 585 
Se ee oe are a 457 3,668 277 213 4,690 
BOO Bd BER oa ae Bihhth © vs-cte s 194 2,004 934 157 3,364 
BORVGATS) OL OVEL cele o's.0.0.0 bs ofi05 00:0 0 0104 202 1,212 2,071 104 3,660 

Totals, Females............ 36, 284 31,162 3,397 846 72,051 


Destinations and Occupations.—Upon arrival in Canada, immigrants are asked 
to state their intended destinations. According to these records, Ontario absorbed by far 
the highest proportion of arrivals in the three-year period 1963-65—53.6 p.c. of all the 
males and 54.4 p.c. of all the females. Quebec was the second province of destination, 
receiving 23.4 p.c. of the males and 21.8 p.c. of the females, followed by British Columbia 
with 11.0 p.c. of the males and 11.7 p.c. of the females. The proportions intending to settle 
in the Prairie Provinces were 9.5 p.c. and 9.7 p.c., respectively, and in the Atlantic Provinces 
2.4 p.c. and 2.3 p.c., respectively. The provincial distribution has changed little from year 
to year throughout the whole postwar period. 


9.—_Intended Province of Destination of ai ey be Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1963- 


1963 1964 1965 
Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total | Males |Females| Total 


Province or Territory 


Biowroundland..2......cs0+ese e's 184 165 349 224 221 445 303 301 604 
rince Edward Island............ 33 45 78 33 46 79 63 74 137 
PROM AISCOCIA........-..csbececvces 604 594 1,198 601 588 1,189 867 745 1,612 
New Brunswick................... 409 360 769 320 376 696 Sie 501 1,074 
 cigtcres 02) Ga i oo re Ao 11,759 | 11,505 | 23,264 | 13,400 | 12,573 | 25,973 | 15,942 | 14,404 30, 346 
CO BSISTO. NS GA ea le a 23,515 | 25,701 | 49,216 | 30,358 | 31,110 | 61,468 | 40,357 | 39,345 79,702 
BATOUSN..... eek... ok files se 1,431 1,361 2,792 os 1,425 3,006 2,0 1,895 3,948 
BBEALCHE WAN... . 1. sss tebe ve 695 743 1,438 873 922 1,795 1,238 1,411 2,649 
5 octet: BIAS Geis 2,253 2,478 4,731 2,594 2,927 5,021 3,975 4,074 8,049 
Perish Columbia,.......5.....--- 4,251 5,003 9,254 5,790 6,534 | 12,324 9,269 9,233 18, 502 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 29 33 62 51 9 110 67 5 
CORT Ce i a a 2 45,163 | 47,988 | 93,151 | 55,825 | 56,781 |112,606 | 74,707 | 72,051 | 146,758 


In like manner, immigrant arrivals are asked to record the occupations they intend to 
follow in Canada. Approximately 50.6 p.c. of the persons admitted in 1965 declared that 
they would enter the labour force. The other 49.4 p.c. were wives, children and other 
dependants or were retired persons. Of the male workers, 23.7 p.c. were classed as mana- 
gerial, professional and technical, 5.8 p.c. were clerical workers, 5.0 p.c. were in service 
occupations, 41.3 p.c. were in manufacturing, mechanical and construction trades, 12.9 p.c. 
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were general labourers and 4.5 p.c. were farmers. About 22.0 p.c. of the female immigrants 
entering the labour force were intending to follow service occupations. Details are given 
in Table 10. 


10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1964 and 1965 


1964 
Males |Females| Total |} Males |Females| Total 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Intended Occupation 


Workers 
Managerial (owners, managers, Officials)................... 1,159 53 | 1,212 || 1,649 79 1,728 
Professional and Technical...................0. cee eee eee 7,325 | 4,640 | 11,965 || 10,527 | 6,127 | 16,654 
Professional Engineers— 
Civil Pies cobs eke cece eee oe tee hore te med eget 263 — 263 530 3 533 
Mechanicall.ts.< f.08 oc eh ee oe ee ee eee 576 — 576 691 1 692 
Tidustrial ess sks ets eee ek + eee eae etree ce 38 1 39 79 1 80 
Blectrical. 2.0028 OP.. Soe eee to eee 308 —_ 308 485 1 486 
Mining’). a s.ac.cnc gece fy tees ho ee en ce eerie se 66 _ 66 117 — 117 
Chémicalinas: bo ee ee eee eee 164 — 164 238 4 242 
Others). :esdccahs ee ee Re Co eee eet 58 2 60 99 5 104 
Physical Scientists— 
CHengistst Torare ire oe ee eee oe 276 29 305 370 48 418 
Geologistecss:ditns s08k ie sence eee Notre eters 96 4 100 163 3 166 
IP YVSICIStE: «Seis Rod fs-ahuckee ne eee tee ere 52 4 56 101 if 108 
Others th, eee. Pee. an ene rec etere eters 27 2 29 46 4 50 
Biologists and Agricultural Professionals— 
Biologreal scientistSs..-- - aoe eee ede ote ee eee ere 55 11 66 84 30 114 
Veterinarians soiree ee ee Ree 32 — 32 23 — 23 
TOUS) eT eee Ey Mee foes Eh ticles Fey ic ego eA ove Saar 50 2 52 59 a 66 
Teachers— 
Professors ¢DuIncipalS)s:d.ccu.- tac eiecue oii et 590 82 672 943 141 1,084 
School. teachers? #2.) ote ee ere oes 708 TE TSH |i lage} 976 1,482 2,408 
Other instructorsys: whee pein eee eee et 19 20 39 46 85 131 
Health Professionals— 1 
Physicians, VSUrZEONS. acgeen ec ceca erties eer 561 107 668 679 113 792 
Dentists s2tinc te Ron} meee data’ clea) Sere. te 53 2 55 51 9 60 
INUTSES, STAGUALC: 5... aie ee sais sole ercnete viet deta «Aen oa 81 1, 886 1,967 115 2,714 2, 829 
Nurses-in-training...\c200 «ase nas cee ae eee eee: — — — 8 Py 35 
Therapists areca ee ee 29 169 198 29 190 219 
Optometrists i. wich. sac. + ose tre eee rors renee tometer 4 1 5 8 2 10 
Osteopaths;chiropractorsss acu. eoceccteerep ayers shel e if 6 13 11 3 14 
‘Pharmacists ter cere ee ne tee 4] 22 63 46 41 87 
Medical and dental technicians.............-+..+e85- 84 109 193 136 173 309 
Other. ee ee 86 363 449 28 106 134 
Jia we Professionals sascha drortscvrsokcaotaesra ee tere er rerorEN 36 3 39 42 7 49 
Religion, Professionals: @%.......0 dete oo ee eer 344 92 436 340 116 456 
Artists, Writers and Musicians— 
Commierciallartistswt../o: bee a tee lee 2k teas 120 51 171 114 23 137 
Arti teachers: 2%.) Sth 3.85 b5 S80) PRE eles 10 6 16 1 ef 8 25 
Authors editors, jOUrNAlIStSse) .A- « Uomieaer. eects > 127 27 154 178 55 233 
Musicians*music teAChers!, sae... actrees comers 51 13 64 70 26 96 
Other Professionals— 
NP CHICE CHEST cis. coce motets, oa oncke Meta leLavaatasteP bobs o tore Meee eee 89 5 94 195 15 210 
OSE Fd CU s$ 081) Re aeeRrERGRS RIRIROLES ALAR ASIC SIMO OO CCK 898 59 957 1, 499 90 1,589 
Surveyors: st ots i), Meo: Akan a ene ete sk. each s 55 — 55 83 2 85 
Actuaries statisticians... 2eeke ie eee eee HE 4 31 31 8 39 
FV CONOWMAISUS feo owlete diapers cioc acl ke disses ois ae 52 5 57 74 uf 81 
Computer PIORTAMINCTA.. sta, Sec sss oe ae 2 — 2 — 1 af 
Accountants, auditors. : 2. yon plies Dae canee a reteee 294 17 311 366 46 412 
Dietitians! 2st. seekers hie ee ee 1 34 35 _ 44 44 
SOCIEE WO EONG oi aes nae snc a ners ae ern oa ere 18 54 72 49 107 156 
Librarians Sica eat ark sae ort ee eer So Gees a cin oe 18 39 59 28 73 101 
Interionidecoratorss sj... eke. aetna eects. Sachi eae 36 11 47 76 32 108 
Photographers Mae (4 Ths anccutasae estes eae 80 13 93 109 17 126 
Scetence technicians. <e ose s ees Ook See ee 515 159 674 830 214 1,044 


Miscellancousstheanieniectsnt dss.) iter eat neee . cere 228 91 319 265 86 351 
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10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1964 and 1965—continued 


Intended Occupation 


No. 
Workers— continued 
OY TTA Lee oo Gaede o Ao AAR: 1S nC ene 2 2 eed Ace Pe ere 2,522 
PROURCCD CIN Y COSMICTO: «here, « «:dsisia'e.c¥o-, 08 eae eueih scle oye occas’ 459 
Storekeepers, shipping clerks... 4.20665 ake secs cese’ 169 
LEN GRFAN ETO bY D1SbS ccre-ctorserst he ase wees IT eel e acl. ste 74 
RT LICTIE RE he HIN Ae. 8. Oe Tees. seh nn th oe Pitts cena eicee.s 1,820 
SEPM REM OSTA E REAOQMD OG 6 cr tese Cesc oon seers wt Seyiaiaka oe tdaen a Galette wines aes 547 
PUCRALINODCTAGOTS Yee con Oh vote Pee ae bh. reve aber och 18 
Romney AOD ETALONS 50). Boa or exezais Siar orale Siow oh eseedaniosec eeei > a2, 
NOS EOUMLADAPOLU. is, « « deoteits aes + tote Sica kn b-0aS% oe de eens was 121 
Taser MET ADSP ONG Ryans eal ot cn battle hi» b Ae bard ols. ste vereierecgiors 379 
COURS e 3 els An: be Pel gh bs a Sie b> A ae! are 17 
BSATEIREDTELCREAOND. oor. foe. fe CEs Meo FM ele whe Soa aide dae cin tees 102 
eeerrteme Ses 3S, 8. G09 SAE, LC GE. atten nae es 1,276 
PRPEUOUCELS MCAT V.ASSETS case e so rerallerencvene swhsisheve eral done! oatneralorenemany uf 
ediars, commercial travellers) « caes . secs Terewis enews. as 54 
RSPR IETS SALCSIN OI cc! ccs aia) crs:« cfasievete o's'eps aie ¢ 4chaye oreo stone 1,178 
MGCL ES aC alee. ae EAI hs OS Teed RA ATES) Bak 7 
ERIEN TSONGA este ON os rae as a iar re ees aS oak Sees we Poe bes 80 
PERVICe SHC MCCTCAUION. ... 6 occa ese ce cen pe censecsveweacers 2,108 
PerOLec Ly CSCI ICO ws Aah cee ae ee ne LINE ERS SEAS 130 
‘Crstotledt ue, pee EO ee ee oC TE, SON ere EO 456 
MOGIGVERIIG SETV AILS: sno se celal. Sana Sieve ale Helse so ce senate 60 
EN MESES URULGCOSEED G54. fkcite ho STS i oid thes Meade ohh sfecese —— 
MMRILOU SE DOMUCTS osc s kitaftaeits wish Mak ore Taioite co welateleie Grew anes 641 
PT METESH CN CELUAIN OTS si v5 oso a a8 oie ois, othe deerbte shoval chose bo dw esa as 80 
SEE MON ath ty! So ere ce eeatt armeystee cies eyo int es hook CE 741 
UCTVTHO ISS 45S STR Sa 9 as ing a Pe I Be 2 ‘.e| 25197 
Loggers and Related Workers. ................2.000ceceeee 61 
Fishermen, Hunters, Trappers................--.0eeeee00: 12 
maners, Well Drillers. 22% 5. eo. VI ROSS. AR RR. 114 
BUMS UPAICEIONIC Tce Ne 5 Bib cioiok Se 2 LA al a ea LU ha 4,792 
IOPISETIRCR SME ee eee ce os oe came tale ate cae ta 1,336 
TE SCC Es ene tem a a ee 348 
Bee eUiGtanSre ete Stee eee eee oes oe Me eet ata etek aR: 747 
PCL AMP IAZICNS Ato Nee ee, es ck cute eee rae tet 699 
PStiCATeNns) STONCMASONS 20). ccs do ec ccsc ce viclecscieennss 1,176 
Cement and concrete workerB...........ccsececeeccseces 59 
PMSUOLOTATIALICIS hens vacc se he jtincisec cece cess ee es 98 
PMRPCMMOLAIGWOICOrSt: 5) Shoes as cde sled «c's od BR oboe aaa 230 
SOE Ls ISIOUTOKS) . 5...-.0). d{iieicierns gsivieis een ases ee codes vs 99 
Manufacturing and Mechanical........................66: 10,358 
Lh oyfexel AUR CSC i a PREG, OI Sian sinh rata, a a Mg 940 
Ualovarere’ (aor le SS SA RIS gn a ge on og Me: Pe 26 
GH GHEE SUTOICCES... 5, stains ldiaoie: said a0, srs «date eels Cacia 283 
MCRL MMOT CET Res Weer e cy aycisiors ia cd oaceisices. © oe a + siatOersisithe «dis 194 
EMER ITETIT eA Pek ac, Meat ts. g MS eae caus Bet ea oats 756 
NVOOG WOT Cray SAW Y EIS. «|, foiclak.s oc ccc es cctilestecccgeees 569 
MDA GUpAVE- WONKEIPs cess vos otis cle sic s eee et cccteeeieses 68 
SRM PO OOMDIN GTB £....0 Fos oc sod ee aioe eticwes. ss oee wea ee 315 
PRA CRTNEM IOWA ETHrac vow iteegs velse cade oe ccce ue peers 223 
PeEMPeTS Se WALCHINAICIS). . Si.» ce gc scte.e's Gos wg w+ sieges os 161 
OLR SR ot re. abte hud a ele,cks sco stots RAahe waver SSR 3, 538 
EH GCR SPCDAITINGN f-. sic «ices ac he cmtele ce we he bec he edle e's « 1, 860 
Mlectrical, electronic workers... .s.¢. 0s. cc cs cedes ee eus sen 746 
EmINLers. (CXCls CONStTUCtION);.....d..seccccsseccerccnccce 63 
Cay PIASS) STONE WOTKETS. a1.) isis fo ccece suc edeiele cee vie sie 177 
MIE EMEIMNOINON 1.050754 2 sates Gas ett asses cece ences 214 
STUVEYICAGH SFE BES a ee oe A A eee 14 
LGR an Le ace ee a eee eee 211 


1964 


Males |Females| Total 


No. No. 


569 | 1,028 
15 184 
3,466 | 3,540 
1,359 | 3,179 
2 549 

— 18 
— 12 
1 122 

1 380 

— 17 
117 219 
640 | 1,916 

1 8 

2 56 
629 | 1,807 
8 45 

3 83 
4,312 | 6,420 
134 

99 555 
2,754 | 2,814 
29 29 
822 | 1,463 
34 114 
570 | 1,311 
37 | 2,234 
— 61 
“= 12 
— 114 
7 | 4,799 

— 1,336 
-- 348 
—~ 747 
6 705 

_ 1,176 
1 60 

_ 98 
— 230 
_ 99 
25319 | 12,677 
959 

— 26 
11 294 

91 285 
1,745 | 2,501 
4 573 

0 77 

31 346 
— 223 
12 173 

45 | 3,583 

6 | 1,866 

20 766 
—_— 63 
12 189 
_ 214 
14 


14,635 
1, 133 


mm DS 


— 


Males |Females} Total 
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10.—Intended Occupations of Male and Female Immigrants Admitted to Canada, 
1964 and 1965—concluded 


1965 


Intended Occupation 2 
Males |Females} Total |} Males }|Females} Total 


——— | | | | | ON 


No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Workers—concluded 


Labourersé:..4.. .272G.c.. % S08 8.5 ea Es ocean. 5,559 178 | 5,737 || 6,648 464 7,112 
Not Stated: .... 5 fms. e Ath aeons bo yt Seeras Seer © 182 79 261 257 129 386 
Totals; Workers. (6... 000.) 2. b Looks. dicsyn caer 38,394 | 17,796 | 56,190 || 51,415 | 22,780 | 74,195 
Non-workers 

WAVES oss The Bs wore 5 CRRA ore EEO ce as ae ON eee ar —_ 21,023 | 21,023 — 25, 809 25, 809 
Children. 85.,.:scss sees acc Meee res Meare) Re ee ee 15,480 | 14,339 | 29,819 || 20,907 | 19,408 40,315 
Other elie geqesine ae 20 ose eeres ae hee ee or nT oe ae eee ee 1,951 3,623 5,574 2,385 | 4,054 6,439 
Totals, Nom-workers.......................... 17,431 | 38,985 | 56,416 || 23,292 | 49,271 | 72,563 

Totals, Immigrants........................ 55,825 | 56,781 |112,606 | 74,707 | 72,051 | 146,758 


Deportations.—Deportations by cause and nationality are shown in Table 11 for 
the years 1963-65. Persons who have not yet acquired domicile (five years of residence in 
Canada) may be deported if they fall into prohibited classes at time of entry or within 
five years of entry, if they have engaged in commercialized vice, have been convicted 
under the Criminal Code or have become inmates of prisons or mental institutions, or 
have gained entry by fraudulent means. The causes that may lead to deportation are 
narrowed after a person has acquired domicile. A person not a citizen may be deported 
regardless of length of residence if he is found to be a member of a subversive organization 
or engages in subversive activities, or if he has been convicted of an offence involving 
disloyalty to the Queen, or if he has, outside of Canada, engaged in activities detrimental 
to the security of Canada. A Canadian citizen cannot be deported. 


11.—Deportations,! by Cause and Nationality, 1963-65 


Norr.—Figures from 1903 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books. 


Cause and Nationality 1963 1964 1965 
No. No. No. 
Cause 

Mental dud/physital.>."s.. 8 casts. tune ses matte eae ee eee 29 32 39 
Public charges, 295.4. ofa aie. te tet) eR ee eee tf 6 76 
Crmnahey,. . Seas s << dedeth + che he ean seen Lan eae aa eee ae 152 174r 189 
Mistepresentation? and stealth. ..t.aeeus ds sae ce ee ee 251 347 502 
Other canses. <7. Rae cle SOEs ee Se ee eee ee 108 163° 105 
Totals; Deportations .: 756.0422. Ee eee 547 722 841 

Nationality 
British 7.366% Pre hd, Ale BRT cl Rk BE ee ee 64 76 80 
Wirhed States... oF sets ca Bitca collar ee sae sake SEED hee oR wee 185 194 222 
Gighior. # nine bss antraivigh awk 1 G55). 6 ak nie cs at acta e aL ah ee 298 452 539 


1 Excludes rejections and persons refused admission. 2 Includes deserting seamen deported. 
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Section 3.—Emig¢gration Statistics 


Emigration from Canada is an important factor tending to offset to some extent 
present and past immigration activities. The major outward movement has always, of 
course, been to the United States and that movement, both of native-born Canadians 
and of Europeans who originally migrated to Canada, has attained considerable proportions 
at certain periods. No Canadian statistics on emigration are available but Table 12 gives 
figures taken from the annual reports of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
United States Department of Justice. These figures show the numbers of persons entering 
the United States from Canada during the years ended June 30, 1956-65 with the expressed 
intention of establishing permanent residence in that country. They do not include persons 
travelling for pleasure, even for extended periods of time, holders of border-crossing cards 
(normally issued to persons living in border areas of Canada but working in the United 
States) or casual tourist crossings in these same areas. 


Of the 38,327 Canadian-born persons entering the United States in the year ended 
June 30, 1965 with the intention of remaining permanently, 18,760 were males and 19,567 
females. Slightly more than one quarter, or 10,595, of the total native-born emigrants 
were males in the productive age group, 20-59 years. By occupation, the largest group of 
the total of 38,327 native-born persons was the professional or technical group which 
numbered 4,629; clerical and kindred workers numbered 3,979, and 2,320 were classed as 
craftsmen or foremen. On the other hand, 20,539 persons, or 53.6 p.c. of the total, were 
classed as housewives, children and others with no reported occupation. Altogether, 
40.9 p.c. of the total were persons under 20 years of age. 


Of the 50,035 persons entering the United States from Canada claiming Canada as 
country of last permanent residence—which of course includes native-born persons and 
those born in other countries who have resided in Canada—the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service of the United States Department of Justice lists 6,579 as professional, technical 
and kindred workers, 5,200 as clerical and kindred workers and 4,039 as craftsmen, foremen 
and kindred workers. Housewives, children and others with no reported occupation 
accounted for 24,790, or 49.5 p.c. of the total. 


12.—Canadian-Born Persons Entering the United States from Canada and Elsewhere, 
and All Persons Entering the United States from Canada, Years Ended June 306, 1956-65 


Nortr.—Includes only persons who have declared their intention of remaining permanently in the United States 
when applying for a visa (see text above). Sourcn: Immigration and Naturalization Service, United States 
Department of Justice. 


Entering U.S. from Canada Entering U.S. from Canada 


Canadian- Canadian- 
Born Born 
Year Png U.S. Year uke foi U.S. 
Canadian- All nibh Canadian- All arene 
Born Persons Elsewhere Born Persons Elsewhere 
No No No. No No No 
a a 42,263 “5 196182, 31,312 47, 470 726 
1, are 32,354 46,354 849 1962 54.35 29,569 44,272 808 
M9582 5.0055. 29,245 45,143 810 10632429 fin 35,320 50,509 683 
i 22,325 34,599 757 1964053. <3 37,001 51,114 723 


BOD. 5 2 os a's 30,312 46, 668 678 10Gb he: de. 37,519 50,035 808 
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PART II.—CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP* 
Section 1.—The Canadian Citizenship Act 


The Canadian Citizenship Act came into force on Jan. 1, 1947, its purpose being to 
give a clear definition of Canadian citizenship and provide an underlying community of 
status for all the people of Canada. The administration of Canadian citizenship was the 
responsibility of the Department of Citizenship and Immigration from 1950 to Oct. 1, 1966 
when, as a result of the proclamation of the Government Organization Act (SC 1966, c. 25), 
it was transferred to the Department of the Secretary of State. 


Naturalization procedures and events leading to the passing of the Canadian Citizenship 
Act are given in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 153-155. The provisions of the Act and its 
several amendments are outlined in some detail in the 1955 Year Book, pp. 177-181. 
More briefly, they are given in the following paragraphs. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born before Jan. 1, 1947.—The Act conferred 
natural-born status upon two categories of persons in being on Jan. 1, 1947. These were 
(1) those born in Canada or on a Canadian ship or aircraft and who were not aliens on 
Jan. 1, 1947; and (2) those born of Canadian fathers outside of Canada who were not aliens 
on Jan. 1, 1947 and were either minors on that date or had already entered Canada for 
permanent residence. 


The Act provides that a person born abroad who was a minor on Jan. 1, 1947 will 
automatically cease to be a Canadian citizen on his 24th birthday or on Jan. 1, 1954, 
whichever is the later date, unless he has his place of domicile in Canada at such date or 
has, before such date and after reaching the age of 21 years, filed a declaration of retention 
of Canadian citizenship. 


Natural-Born Canadian Citizens, Born after Dec. 31, 1946.—A person born out- 
side of Canada subsequent to that date, whose responsible parent is considered a Canadian 
citizen pursuant to the terms of the Canadian Citizenship Act, is a Canadian if his birth 
is registered with the Registrar of Canadian Citizenship within two years of its occurrence 
or within such extended period as the Minister may authorize in special cases. 


A person who becomes a natural-born Canadian citizen in such a manner will auto- 
matically cease to be a Canadian citizen if he fails to file a declaration of retention prior to 
his 24th birthday or does not have his place of domicile in Canada upon that date. 


Canadian Citizens other than Natural-Born.—Before the 1953 amendments to 
the Citizenship Act, the only persons who acquired Canadian citizenship on Jan. 1, 1947 
through the transitional clauses of Sect. 9 were persons who were naturalized in Canada 
before that date, British subjects who had Canadian domicile at the commencement of the 
Act and women lawfully admitted to Canada and married prior to Jan. 1, 1947 whose 
husbands would have qualified as Canadian citizens if the Act had come into force before 
the date of marriage. Sect. 9 was amended on June 1, 1953, so that a British subject who 
had his place of domicile in Canada for at least 20 years immediately before Jan. 1, 1947 
need not comply with the requirements of Canadian domicile provided he was not under 
an order of deportation on Jan. 1, 1947. 


Acquisition of Canadian Citizenship by Aliens and British Subjects.—The 
Act provides a means of acquiring Canadian citizenship. An alien who wishes to become 
a Canadian citizen must apply through his local court or through one of the special citizen- 
ship courts now established. He must appear before the judge for a hearing and will 
in due course be granted citizenship if his application is approved by the judge and by the 
Minister. A British subject may apply for citizenship directly to the Minister. It should 
be added that a minor child does not automatically acquire Canadian citizenship upon the 
grant of citizenship to the responsible parent. 


* Prepared in the Citizenship Registration Branch under the direction of the Under Secretary of State. Ottawa. 
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Status of Married Women.—The Canadian Citizenship Act places no disabilities 
upon the married woman. She neither acquires nor does she lose Canadian citizenship 
by marriage. In order to acquire Canadian citizenship she must apply in exactly the same 
manner as doesa man. There is, however, one advantage granted to her—if she is married 
to a Canadian citizen she may apply for citizenship after a residence of only one year 
in Canada. 


The Canadian Citizenship Act also enables a woman married to an alien whose nation- 
ality she acquired upon marriage to divest herself of Canadian citizenship by the filing of 
a declaration of renunciation. Finally, it provides a means whereby a woman, who had 
become an alien through marriage prior to Jan. 1, 1947, may acquire the Canadian status 
she would otherwise have assumed on that date. 


Status of Minor Children.—The minor child of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian may receive a certificate of Canadian citizenship upon application 
therefor by his or her responsible parent, de facto guardian, or mother if she has custody 
of the child. Provision is also made in the Citizenship Act for the granting of a certificate 
of citizenship to a minor child in special circumstances. 


Loss of Canadian Citizenship.—Canadian citizenship may be lost in the following 
manner :— 


(1) A Canadian citizen who when outside of Canada and not under disability acquires by a 
voluntary and formal act other than marriage the nationality or citizenship of a country 
other than Canada. This does not apply if the country is at war with Canada at the time 
of acquisition but in such a case the Minister may order that he cease to be a Canadian 
citizen. The purpose of this is to hold the person, if deemed necessary, to his obligations 
as a Canadian. 


(2) A natural-born Canadian citizen who is a dual national by birth or through naturalization, 
and any Canadian citizen on marriage, may after attaining the age of 21 cease to be a 
Canadian citizen through the making of a declaration of renunciation thereof. 


(3) A Canadian citizen who under the law of another country is a national or citizen of such 
country and who serves in the armed forces of such country when it is at war with Canada. 
This does not apply if the Canadian citizen became a national or citizen of such country 
when it was at war with Canada. 


(4) An other-than-natural-born Canadian citizen, unless he served outside Canada in the 
Armed Forces of Canada in time of war or other related circumstances, or unless other- 
wise exempt, loses his citizenship automatically if he has resided outside of Canada for 
ten consecutive years. The period of absence may, however, be extended upon request if 
the application is filed and granted before loss occurs and if good and sufficient reason exists. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable Only to Naturalized Persons—In 1958 
the Canadian Citizenship Act was amended and limited the provisions regarding loss of 
Canadian citizenship to the following: the citizenship of a Canadian citizen other than a 
natural-born Canadian citizen may be revoked by the Governor in Council if, upon a 
report from the Minister, he is satisfied that such Canadian citizen, having been charged 
with the offence of treason under the Criminal Code or with an offence under the Official 
Secrets Act, has failed or refused to return to Canada voluntarily within such time as 
may be prescribed in a notice sent by the Minister to such person at his last known address 
and has not appeared at the preliminary inquiry into such offence or at the trial of such 
offence, or both as the case may be; or has obtained a certificate of naturalization or of 
Canadian citizenship by false representation or fraud or by concealment of material 
circumstances. 


Doubt as to Loss of Citizenship —Where in the opinion of the Minister a doubt exists 
as to whether a person has ceased to be a Canadian citizen, the Minister may refer the 
question to the Commission referred to in Subsection (4) of Section 19 for a ruling and 
the decision of the Commission or the Court, as the case may be, shall be final. 


Loss of Citizenship by Revocation—Applicable to Both Natural-Born and Naturalized 
Persons.—The Governor in Council may in his discretion order that any person shall cease 
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to be a Canadian citizen if, upon a report from the Minister in charge of immigration, 
he is satisfied that such person has, when not under a disability (1) acquired voluntarily, 
when in Canada, the citizenship of a foreign country (other than by marriage), (2) taken 
or made an oath, affirmation, or other declaration of allegiance to a foreign country, or 
(3) made a declaration renouncing his Canadian citizenship. 


Section 2.—Canadian Citizenship Statistics 


According to the 1961 Census, which required that each person state the country to 
which he owed allegiance and had citizenship rights as at June 1, 1961, less than 6 p.c. of 
Canada’s population reported a country of citizenship other than Canada. Table 1 shows 
the citizenship of the population by province. 


1.— Citizenship of the Population, by Province, Census 1961 


Other : 
Province or Territory | Canadian nae ar ite iter Rusapesd Asiatic Other 
No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland......... 455, 282 1,186 499 763 95 28 457, 853 
Prince Edward 
Jsland sett aarti 103,618 BBY/ 283 364 16 11 104, 629 
Nova Scotia........... 725, 686 4,568 2,254 4,122 Asi 140 737 , 007 
New Brunswick........ 590, 662 2,003 2,573 2,443 112 143 597 , 936 
Quebecsa a: Me. ae 5,078,082 31,491 16,585 121,278 4,608 hem Cav 5,259,211 
Ontario ae icc ke we 5,673,098 184, 429 36,329 317,216 7,309 17,711 6, 236,092 
Manitobacesen..nanenee 879, 187 10,059 3,242 26,347 688 2,163 921,686 
Saskatchewan......... 902,106 5,946 3,656 11,664 969 840 925,181 
Albertans: iat Mao 1,240, 895 21,353 11,674 53,129 1,982 2,911 1,331,944 
British Columbia...... 1,498, 498 44 647 10,908 64,641 6,973 8,415 1,629,082 
Yukon and Northwest 
(EerrilOriesi: ence ee Shane 5) 671 309 1,228 44 59 37,626 
Canada....... 17,182,429 306,690 88,312 603,195 23,033 34,588 || 18,238,247 


Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted.—Citizenship certificates ‘‘issued”’, 
as shown in Table 2, include both certificates granted to new citizens and those issued for 
various reasons to persons who were already Canadian citizens; certificates ‘‘granted’’ 
means that the holders became Canadian citizens by the grant of such certificates. 


2.—Citizenship Certificates Issued and Granted, by Status of Recipient, 1964 and 1965 


Certificates 1964 1965 Certificates 1964 1965 
No No. No. No 
Issued— Granted to—concluded 
To Canadians by— Alién? Obs A See §2,940 51,775 
Birthy eo. oh ee ee eee 1,439 TAV75 A dultss: %,. chy eae. oe o eee eke 40,942 39,541 
Naturalization................ 1,586 1,683 MAINOIStacc ertid teins setae 11,190 11,610 
Marriage. Vite. haut Nite. oak ooh 375 296 Adopted or legitimated....... 865 869 
Domicile 3s er tee eee 1,603 1,626 Re-acquisition of status....... 443 8565 
RO TEMOVE COUDGEn. aac antes 12 18 | —_————— 
Resumptrone-aeetsiccdan eee 98 285 Totals, Granted........... 64,334 63,844 
Replacements:s acs Ganeesircns as 2,881 4,843 ——|— 
Mimiaturesse. a: acerca ote ee 47, 384 49 570 Totals, Issued and 
| Granted............... 119,712 | 123,940 
Totals, Issued........... 55,378 60, 096 Se ae 
Miscellaneous— 
Retention’. \.z.isaccstht aes 195 324 
Granted to— Registration of births abroad... 6,565 6, 342 
Britishtticne asthe Roe a eee 11,394 12,069 Extension yesh, Adee ere 138 153 
DOING deine & <seach ale unig sacs la ts 9,001 9,442 Loss by—! 
Minors). 3252s. oa eee cite 2,295 Ci | Alienation: .Athccslsathieoen oe 706 767 
Adopted or legitimated....... 98 116 Revocation sence. eee _ 1 


1 Represents only those cases reported to the Citizenship Branch by posts abroad. 
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Characteristics of Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1965.—Compar- 
able detailed statistics showing the characteristics of persons granted citizenship certificates 
are available since 1953; such characteristics include age, marital status, occupation, period 
of immigration, residence and previous nationality. The number of applicants fluctuates 
from year to year but it is known that about 40 p.c. of the immigrants who entered Canada 
during the past ten years who are eligible for Canadian citizenship have become Canadians. 


Of the 63,844 persons granted citizenship in 1965, fewer than 1 p.c. had immigrated 
to Canada before 1921, 2 p.c. in the period 1921-40, 7 p.c. in the period 1941-50 and 91 p.c. 
after 1950. Regionally, these new citizens were distributed as follows: 2 p.c. in the Atlantic 
Provinces, 18 p.c. in Quebec, 54 p.c. in Ontario, 14 p.c. in the Prairie Provinces and 12 p.c. 
in British Columbia. Almost 87 p.c. of them resided in urban centres. 


About 18 p.c. of the persons naturalized in 1965 previously owed allegiance to a British 
Commonwealth country, 17 p.c. were former citizens of Italy, 13 p.c. of Germany, 9 p.c. 
of the Netherlands, 5 p.c. of Hungary, 5 p.c. of Greece and 5 p.c. of Yugoslavia. Most of 
the persons designated as ‘stateless’? were born in Poland, the U.S.8.R., Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Germany, Czechoslovakia and Romania. 


Among the males in the labour force naturalized in 1965, craftsmen, production 
process and related workers occupations were reported by 44 p.c., 12 p.c. were in service 
and recreation occupations, 12 p.c. were in professional and technical occupations, labourers 
accounted for 8 p.c., managerial occupations for 6 p.c., clerical workers for 4 p.c. and 
farmers and farm workers for 4 p.c. each. Of the females, 46 p.c. were homemakers and, 
among those employed outside the home, 31 p.c. were in the craftsmen, production process 
and related workers occupations group, 26 p.c. were in service and recreation occupations 
and 24 p.c. were in clerical occupations. 


3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1964 and 1965, by Province of Residence, 
and Period of Immigration to Canada 


Period of Immigration 


Boo oem Providence Before | 192i. | 981- ) 194. | 1981. | 1901- {Canada Total 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1964 
No No No No. No No No No 
1964 

Residing in Canada.............. 538 794 263 4,570 | 56,245 1,618 173 64,201 
Premroundland ©... .)..0...5 vcore ns 1 1 _ 19 119 5 —_ 145 
Prince Edward Island........... _ 3 2 8 31 3 _— 47 
SES GaSe ae 5 7 7 59 434 29 4 545 
(do 1 6 — 33 242 20 1 303 
1 Se eee ee 67 115 29 492 | 10,549 309 26 || 11,587 
BNI PTAC sche Saas cye ud es § 119 277 104 2,287 | 31,080 862 69 |] 34,798 
OE a ee a ae 46 68 20 275 2,106 62 9 2,586 
Saskatchewan................-.. "63 68 18 125 800 19 15 1,108 
BRE Se RRS age 88 133 50 595 4,417 107 24 5,414 
British Columbia............... 148 113 33 669 6,314 197 24 7,498 
Sumo and N.WT.. ieee _— 3 — 8 153 5 1 170 
_ Residing Outside Canada........ 1 2 1 12 94 12 11 133 


Totals, Naturalized...... 539 796 264 4,582 56,339 | 1,630 184 || 64,334 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 
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3.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1964 and 1965, by Province of Residence, 
and Period of Immigration to Canada—concluded 


Period of Immigration 


Year and Residence Before } 1921- | 1931- | 1941- | 1951- | 1961- | Canada! 
1921 1930 1940 1950 1960 1965 
No. No No. No No No 
1965 

Residing in Canada.............. 446 750 283 4,162 | 55,168 2,763 
Newfoundland _ — 1 9 66 7 
Prince Edward Island —_ — 1 6 39 8 
Nova Scotia 6 7 — 43 409 19 
New Brunswicky.n cet haceeee 3 1 — 23 216 26 
Quebec, 22-5. ee ee ee eee 61 107 38 434 | 10,347 504 
Ontariower ce seer ee eee 86 275 105 2. 200m oO so2e 1,493 

Manitoba’. 22 veeenides: tater 36 63 26 198 2,241 9 
Saskatchewan..............ee00- 63 78 23 93 637 50 
AL Dertaresns eee ee eee 73 111 47 453 4,333 196 
BritishiColumbiae-- 2 eee 117 105 41 613 6,211 360 
NakontandeNoWeeliecec eerie 1 3 1 i 147 2 
Residing Outside Canada....... 1 — 3 12 92 25 
Totals, Naturalized...... 447 750 286 4,174 | 55,260 2,788 


1 Canadian-born persons who lost their citizenship by marriage; this applies to females only. 


4.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1964 and 1965, by Age Group, 
Occupation and Sex 


1964 1965 


Age Group and Occupation 
Males | Females | Total Males | Females| Total 


No No No. No No No. 
Age Group 
O14 years... pri akite . Mousloiuer etaiaretat een « SRE 3,924 3,631 7,555 3,895 3,550 7,445 
1a) A aa Pinot tae ae A, chore setae oank ay td aia a 8,088 2,671 5,759 3,346 3,051 6,397 
220 ey Rares srs al aT Oe. oe eee 8,590 6, 563 15,153 7,926 6, 832 14,758 
30530 pe Os Sete nc bo BREa se. st REE ae se ee 10,694 7, 827 18,521 9,996 7,820 17,816 
cA les Eee hs SC SAL CARR IA, etnete olsen 5,366 4,345 9,711 5,307 4,403 9,710 
0050 eto ee ee ee ae eee 2,398 2,312 4,710 2,472 27302 4,824 
US REE WRG Frc, Sete RAMEE RR Ai Moat ee 1,107 1,203 2,310 1,065 1,304 2,369 
70+ is OER ire Ie eR EE, GRR are ene an. Hin ee 322 293 615 275 250 §25 
Wotals: ote osc s3Rbt sc hacer 35,489 28,845 64,334 34, 282 29, 562 63,844 
Occupation 

Managerial a. sat nota tesvn oie cans ae eee 1,549 151 1,700 1,661 173 1, 834 
Professional and technical................2....-: 3,112 1,014 4,126 3,093 1,129 4,222 
Clerical sR wie. c Scie wc che ae ee ae ee 1,329 2,202 3,581 1,048 2,297 3,340 
Transport and communication..............0000- 988 47 1,035 846 60 906 
OMNES a etal he alah as Ba cies nage hike Some REND a 865 | 366 dood 902 347 1,249 
Service and recreation........0cc.cisccecevevcce 8,411 2,488 5,899 3,205 2,480 5, 685 
Parmers‘and farm workers... 2... . socal .edecshie’ 1,120 44 1,164 1,099 40 1,139 
Fishermen, trappers and loggers................. 174 _ 174 251 — 251 
Miners, quarrymen and related workers......... 360 1 361 347 a 347 

Craftsmen, production process and related 
WOPKEFS! ec at aed sind cee tee re ee 12,444 3,035 15,479 11, 668 3,022 14,690 
Pabontersy 0.6.8... bak csc cbs BARA ck 2,518 19 2,537 2,146 25 2,171 
TOMEMMAKOIB: eighties wn 2a ns Prince eee Ne oe 18, 425 13, 425 — 13,610 13,610 
No occupation (including students, retired, etc.). 4,040 2,701 6,741 3, 844 2,590 6,434 
Children under 14 years of age..............-.6. 3,281 3,073 6,354 3,299 3,040 6,339 
Notistated tere. oia5...eecme.t ae A aes ae 8 ae 298 229 527 878 749 1,627 


1 Mainly children over 14 years of age. 
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5.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1964 and 1965, by Country of Birth 
Country of Birth 1964 1965 Country of Birth 1964 1965 
No. No No. No. 
BETES STEEN (oe oct 5 40 ca wlsieie 0 39 BO! NM OfOCCome tats .eaticincide oie vce « 206 122 
PRPOGIINEy eis elec ols: 0.6 ws aiateiale-8 8 95 (aac Netherlandsianc... cowie ciieleas os 5,951 5, 809 
(FU ESUIAS A SASS isis a ae oa 108 1 OA Mee Nore vince 3:5, ccthiatne «ccs esiote 228 185 
PERRIN, et, Mc, oo ce.cbe Sevag os 1,148 OT Tere eOlAnC face, eet s ce ine causes 6 3,692 3,795 
DSU LIGD Cte: SERIES SR CORES a 849 CREE S lied Rte g th 2) be SRR em Neo te 1,195 1,464 
1 UEP DIET “She Sea ae eee 8,149 8,429 ROMANIA yo Ueteer er. cteiae e Gates 593 746 
British Guiana (now Guyana) 128 ISORs | SoublyAtrien . 5%. sont teeta nels ier 161 174 
CLAD UCTS Sa sea eA aa 347 QUA” IMOD Ae ee ives ciens oeccaperetebet es nacteioe 210 215 
OCD. 5 qt eee 1,920 LOU 4 oil SwWedeneegoow sae ante tock eae 138 138 
Czechoslovakia................0- 480 433 Al Swibzerlandovrscncseces wesc cess. 6 309 337 
MMPTEEAAD ER, SEP rc OSE dic co sede sss Oe 990 SOAs icbtinkeyagee 2 Me etre trees cicees oe e 198 180 
Sah, a a oh 227. 167 || UnionofSovietSocialist Republics!] 2,069 1,959 
REC oe Ae 0s Ae ined) «3 ss 661 ULScc. |OMibedus bates sea aiwet « oss ode ne 783 878 
MICO eri cie-cicid o.oo 6g vedisiole ois 852 851 Wiest, Indies %. 85. 0 ssn rl tare to 612 722 
PATI Meee te. clea sine 0 sds « 7,647 idl SG Ben || VUPOSLS Vite eee, chet alate oe eis 3,024 3,359 
BR TOCCO US ees Sees. Bhan ooSe ues 3,216 Doo 0 a I: OPER ee arcure « <. ore cheer eiereiats «. sere 898 973 
RO BICONG Se oie ire acess! hove oe eee 179 281 ——_—_———_ 
RI Clg se vias. v a oo 0's vie Sar 4,458 3, 632 Totals, All Countries........ 64,334 63,844 
UTA RS 5 oo i tee Sere 473 609 
BRON OSIAE ne ois icc cade eae 127 99 
Treland, Republic of.............. 543 - 548 || Commonwealth.................. 10,679 11,254 
USTSEE)| 5. EERE HS AR RTE aan ti 301 35527 Othen Asta Soest ease ceen. 3, 033 3,150 
ETN coe sss 0 ch shareaite walle eas ae 10,259 10,453 || Other Europe.:...........0...--: 48, 886 47,719 
TPDSESEEE ep ia a a a cae ARS GES 72 95>) South American: .. seen. 293 337 
POD ANON ee Sc os ike eae eae 281 gogcel| United: Statesteme caysce eres oe 783 878 
LET ERD Ee Set oe Rea ny oe 226 2abre i Otherwtevere dtc ee cerns in ae arc 660 506 
1 Includes Baltic countries. 
6.—Persons Granted Citizenship Certificates in 1964 and 1965, by Country 
of Former Allegiance 
Country of Former Allegiance 1964 1965 Country of Former Allegiance 1964 1965 
No. No No. No. 
Commonwealth countries........ 11, 405 12; 0690 bebanonsyste se ton, ae eerste oe te 310 354 
Ss Gate» Gaisid » 1,059 O26R  Lithuaniace dames er sinc oer 180 135 
PINS os. . oro eicn Uacnac eee 779 656 Netherlands). <0) cae nations is 6,146 5,960 
ERs. sc acbnekceriscess 28 DOM INLOL WAY. 5 Stiles arate a eles arene ne 246 184 
0 1,922 TeSSGre |e Olan. \f.)625 «cer MRA ea eee 3, 229 3,212 
SPEPCDOSIOVAKIA. .....6..2s.s00s0 248 JEP ee Ortugaleien co aeoeen eee aan 1,196 1,466 
8 OCS ee ee 1,021 SID Romania aes ogee tate a clety1 se 234 271 
SRE 214 LOSi7 1 eSpain ete pee ctor ee eerie ees 211 214 
aa a 658 M2Se cle WECEN Or. . sala meer aes cots sere 126 123 
Daa 957 Ob || POwieZerlandiuiweaneaheies as fe eels 315 339 
OS ae 8,566 SeOaaiit LUKE Yy:. eee io nereners obits. cle 155 141 
NI es sa ove aclet 3,275 8,334 || Unionof Soviet Socialist Republics} 1,085 1,082 
oo. ann vanes 4,352 3,456 || United States..................6- 995 1,056 
a a 948 1 So laaeuposla vials canes Aetna ciclans 8,125 3,167 
no nae 10,333 LO; Oso | OonbODee ccc tset conse aoc thas clare 679 579 
te th aang hla ea ae 76 96 
SMM ter ees ete ee tee 251 199 Totals, All Countries........ 64,334 63,844 


The Canadian population, although basically made up of British Isles and French ethnic groups, is a 
mosaic of people whose forbears or who themselves have come from many lands. More than 42 p.c. of 
them are under 20 years of age. 


CHAPTER V.—VITAL STATISTICS* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE Pace 
Section 1. Summary or VITAL STATISTICS... 235 Section 5. MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES....... 267 
MEN SITUA) ic cscs ce cece ee ac eee 241 Subsection 1. Marriages..:. 5.2.0... 0... 03% 267 
DMM st. JOHATHS.. .)5). Soa0% cid. de clecelesews 251 Subsection 2. Divorces............eecsees 271 
Subsection 1. General Mortality.......... 251 
Subsection 2. Infant Mortality........... 259 SECTION 6. CANADIAN Lire TABLES......... Zit 
Subsection 3. Maternal Mortality......... 263 Section 7. INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
Section 4. NATURAL INCREASE............. 265 Wiran SrAripiesss | PMCAE ds Fae 275 


The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Vital statistics provide a key to the interpretation of population development— 
a measure of the pace at which it is growing, the rate at which women are marrying and 
reproducing, and the effect this has on the age and sex distribution of the population, as 
well as the relative importance of the diseases that cause death each year. Vital statistics 
constitute the record of births, deaths, marriages and divorces registered in the provinces 
and territories of Canada. The continuity of such data gives a constant guide to the 
planning, operation and evaluation of many national activities, particularly in the fields of 
public health, education, community planning and various types of business enterprise. 


This Chapter gives a fairly detailed coverage of the vital statistics information avail- 
able, gives life tables for males and females and presents a comparison of the principal 
Canadian vital statistics rates with those of other countries. In making international 
and interprovincial comparisons of birth, death and marriage rates, it is important to 
note that part of the differences observed over a period of years as between countries, 
provinces or local areas may be caused by differences in the sex and age distribution of 
the populations involved. Similarly, rates for any one area may be affected by changes 
in such distribution. The population data upon which vital statistics rates are computed 
are given in Chapter III of this volume. Births and deaths are classified by place of resi- 
dence (births according to the residence of the mother) and marriages by place of occurrence. 


The history of the collection of vital statistics in Canada is covered in the 1948-49 
Year Book, pp. 185-188. Detailed information is given in Vital Statistics (Preliminary 
Report) (Catalogue No. 84-201), Vital Statistics of Canada (Catalogue No. 84-202) and 
in other regular and special reports; in addition, certain unpublished data are available 
on request. 


Section 1.—Summary of Vital Statistics 


’ Table 1 gives a summary for reference purposes of the principal vital statistics of the 
provinces and territories of Canada for five-year periods 1941-60 and for single years 1962- 
64. Table 2 shows similar data for urban centres having at least 20,000 population at the 
date of the 1961 Census for the year 1964 with comparative averages for 1956-60. 


* Revised in the Vital Statistics Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-64 


Nors.—Figures from 1921, when the collection of national statistics was initiated, are given in previous editions 
of the Year Book. Figures for neonatal mortality (within the first four weeks of birth) are given on p. 262 and 
those for divorces on p. 271. 


Natural Infant Maternal 


Live i 
Births Deaths Increase! Mortality? Mortality Marriages 
Province 
and Year == =| a inane eae ae 
No. | Rate} No. | Rate?} No. | Rate} No. | Rate*] No. | Rate5| No. | Rate 
Newfoundland— 

Av. 1941-45....... 9,292 | 29.8 | 3,681 | 11.8 | 5,611 | 18.0 852 | 91.7 39 | 41.8 | 2,967] 9.5 
1 946-50 eee cee 12,352 | 36.2 3,179 9.3 9,173 | 26.9 754 | 61.1 25 | 19.9 2 GEL 8.0 
CF NOME boos $3 10UG S412 O26 nee 76010. 1 oelecoeD 598 | 45.6 241 18.3) |>2, 886 | aed 
ce 1956-CO Nee TA OS45 1934.60 leeo lle meeoniells S20) fees 585 | 39.2 175 | 14a SeO82 ieee 

1062 eee ice 15,064 | 32.1} 3,198] 6.8 | 11,866 | 25.3 597 | 39.6 So] Gbsos | Oy eleue rice 

196345 ee 15,443 | 32.1 | 3,183 | 6.6°] 12,260 | 25.5 592 | 38.3 1) 435023; 28001 a Gas 

1064 2s). eee eer ee 14,680 | 29.9 | 3,063 |} 6.2 | 11,617 | 23.7 456 | 31.1 6] 4.1 | 3,385] 6.9 

P.E. Island— 

ING MO SY sha ec 2a SOnieooed 964 | 10.5 | 1,216 | 13.2 114 | 52.4 9 | 39.4 686 | 7.5 
SSE OAG-O0 eres 2,869 | 30.5 O22 Nee Qasr il O4veleo0e7 1 1TATINS9. 7; 7 I CEN fh 
Sel OD =D creer Pepe PAN) |) PHL? 923 9.2 1,797 } 18.0 88 | 32.4 y 8.1 623 Gaz 
71956-6082. 2,674 | 26.6 953 9.5 Wereak [leit Sim lGo2ed 1 3.0 645 6.4 
NOG Oita so teeecce 2,805 | 26.5 | 1,056 | 10.0 | 1,749 | 16.5 87 | 31.0 — — 677 | 6.4 

1963.) Resa 2,949 | 27.6 979 Ort 1,970 | 18.5 63 | 21.4 3 | 10.2 684 6.4 

10G4 reels. 2,727 | 25.5 OS1h moO s2 ul (460i Ord (Bae\| X30! —_ —_— 662 | 6.2 

25.2 | 6,326 | 10.5 | 8,820 | 14.7 870 | 57.5 41 | 26.9 | 6,302 | 10.5 
28.9 | 6,042 | 9.7 | 11,952 | 19.2 760 | 42.2 2201 T1200 | Ono 2b Sao 
Pat es) 5, 802 8.8 | 12,444 | 18.7 686) | 32k 13 6.9 5, 283 8.0 
26.9 | 6,062 | 8.5 | 13,035 | 18.4 559 | 29.3 Oo 4a 7. 25, 289 ee ee 
26.0 | 6,342 | 8.5 | 13,090 | 17.5 614 | 31.6 9} 4.6 | 5,256 | 7.0 
25.1 | 6,367 | 8.4 | 12,609 | 16.7 513 | 27.0 He Bea ed se Bz] PGS S 
24.1 | 6,384} 8.4 | 11,930 | 15.7 464 | 25.3 9° |) 459) | Sb s0a9npe aed 

Ay 3194 1245s 13,037 | 28.2 | 5,050 | 10.9 | 7,987 } 17.3 960 | 73.7 42 | 32.1 | 4,433 | 9.6 
S6021046-500 ee 16,878 | 34.0 | 4,886] 9.8} 11,992 } 24.2 | 1,015 | 60.1 23 | 13.6 | 4,864] 9.8 
51951 -bo see 16,496 | 31.0 | 4,576} 8.6 | 11,920 | 22.4 717 | 43.5 16°} 93.5 fb = 4306 a)e Sal 
“ 1956-60....... 16,567 | 29.0} 4,640] 8.1} 11,927 | 20.9 567 | 34.2 Sol 406: fe Aeso elec 

LOGQ RS. x cucreeer 165467) 27517) (4-788 oc Gal 67 ule ee 498 | 30.2 Yin) ik es eR ah 
1963.3 eee 15,771 | 25.7 | 4,815 |) °7.8'} 10.956 } 17.9 435 | 27.6 6 [e385 8\\e94 oO tepaeree 
1964 2 Ss neta a eee 15,338 | 24.9 | 4,736 | 7.7 | 10,602 | 17.2 400 | 26.1 105655 eee Oi Seco 

Quebec— 

Av. 1941-45....... 97,906 | 28.4 | 34,273 | 9.9 | 63,633 | 18.5 | 6,690 | 68.3 318 | 32.5 | 33,126 |, 9.6 
SO% 1946-50 ee 115,496 | 30.4 | 33,723 | 8.9 | 81,773 | 21.5 | 6,205 | 53.7 227 119-7 | 84,8742)" 952 
se 95 )-55a. is 128,523 | 30.0 | 34,269 8.0 | 94,254 | 22.0 5,662 | 44.1 149 | 11.6 | 35,584 8.3 
sm 96-60 sane 139,844 | 28.6 | 35,714 7.3 1104,130 | 21.3 5,000 | 35.8 105 7.5 | 36,798 1.5 
L962 Ee Senos see 135,000 | 25.2 | 37,142 | 6.9 | 97,858 | 18.3 | 4,294 | 31.8 69) 55187, 08st |e 650 
W963 aie cance 133,640 | 24.4 | 38,217 7.0 | 95,423 | 17.4 4,012 | 30.0 61 4.6 | 37,358 6.8 
LOGE Srnec oe scat 13058455) 92305 >) 587,052 "| 6. Si eGon2gor Oswalt mosOSia 21.4: 50) |) SaSe|2e9s400s anak 

19°29) | 39,738) | 10.2) | 38,0007) 7 9.7 183,276 | 42.1 197 | 25.03 1 383042" |enOe. 
24.6 | 42,214 9.9 | 62,947 | 14.7 3,795 | 36.1 129 | 12.3 | 44,084 | 10.3 
26.1 | 44,715 O70) | 84 146a eal 3,634 | 28.2 83 6.5 | 45,213 9.1 
26.4 | 49,431 8.5 |108,257 | 17.9 | 3,741 | 24.5 65 | 4.2 | 46,482 | 8.0 
24.6 | 52,156 8.2 1103,897 | 16.4 SH PAL ||) PBia 7 54 3.5 | 44,454 GS, 
24.1 | 53,617 8.3 }101,472 |. 15.8 BBY} |) PAE TS) 46 3.0 | 45,306 7.0 
23,2 | 52,204 | 7.9 |100,525 | 15.3 | 3,255 | 21.3 43 | 2.8] 48,501 | 7.4 
Manitoba— 

Av. 1941-45. ...2-. 155831062185] Ge Goal Os let Ot OSmial geen 814 | 51.4 411° 26.0. |) 75295" |=10260 
seul O46-0eee. aoe 19,325 | 25.9 6, 702 OVO ha ee2a 1 etoeo 810 | 41.9 24 | 12.6 7,605 | 10.2 
a wlOGl=hou. ene PAL SBYAL | Plo! 6,775 8.4 | 14,546 | 18.0 675 | 31.7 15 neo 7,104 8.8 
som 1906-00 sack 22,408 | 25.6 | 7,293 | 8.3 | 15,115 | 17.3 671 | 30.0 10 | 4.6] 6,600] 7.5 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Summary of Principal Vital Statistics, by Province, 1941-64—concluded 


Live Natural Infant Maternal : 
Deaths Increase Mortality? Mortality Marriages 


———— | - | SS. | | SS 


No. | Rate} No. | Rate’} No. | Rate3} No. | Rate’] No. | Rate'} No. | Rate3 


Province or 
Territory and Year 


OO | | + | | |) | | S| | | - 


ee be concl. 
eS et re 22,918 | 24.5] 7,453 | 8.0] 15,465 | 16.5 600 | 26.2 7] 3.1] 6,354] 6.8 
1963 _ ig fase eae <1 22,701 1 23.9} 7,928 | 8.3 | 14,823 | 15.6 561 | 24.7 10 | 4.4] 6,694] 7.0 
EAC enacts ce 0 5 21,754 | 22.7 | 7,721 | 8.1] 14,033 | 14.6 555 | 25.5 4]; 1.8] 6,796} 7.1 
Saskatchewan— 

Av. 1941-45....... 18,444 | 21.7 | 6,487 | 7.6 | 12,007 | 14.1 858 | 46.5 52 | 28.1] 6,541 |] 7.7 
DEE! 21,907 | 26.3 | 6,473 | 7.8 | 15,434 | 18.5 883 | 40.3 29 | 13.1] 7,413} 8.9 
Ey 1 eee 23,554 | 27.5 | 6,547 | 7.6 | 17,007 | 19.9 743 | 31.5 16 | 6.9] 6,876} 8.0 
1056-60... 005 24,046 | 26.9] 6,753 | 7.5 | 17,293 | 19.4 634 | 26.3 9} 3.8] 6,395] 7.1 

Beaver tc cece es 23,941 | 25.1 | 7,004] 7.5 | 16,337 | 17.6 605 | 25.9 5] 2.11 6.044] 6.5 

BRU Fee cis oi scsisisics 6 23,543 | 25.2 | 7,441 |] 8.0 | 16,102 | 17.2 638 | 27.1 7| 3.0] 6,197] 6.6 

LUM 2 Se a 22,682 | 24.1 | 7,373 | 7.8 | 15,309 | 16.3 589 | 26.0 5] 2.2] 6,382] 6.8 

Alberta— 

Av. 1941-45....... 18,845 | 23.7 | 6,355 | 8.0] 12,490 | 15.7 827 | 43.9 46 | 24.2 | 7,977 | 10.0 
BRYA 946-500 24,290 | 28.4] 6.814] 8.0 | 17.476 | 20.4 889 | 36.6 25 | 10.5 | 9,090 | 10.6 
JJ Ws) Es eae 31,087 | 30.6 | 7,527 | 7.4 | 23,560 | 23.2 894 |-28.7 15 | 5.0] 9,750] 9.6 
Be 1986-60 5.65.0 6.» 36,920 | 30.6 | 8,329 | 6.9 | 28.591 | 23.7 940 | 25.5 13 | 3.5] 10,230 | 8.5 

OE gta icbasinissticc-oin-oito 38,804 | 28.3 | 9,264] 6.8 | 29,540 | 21.5 984 | 25.4 16} 4.1 | 10,423 | 7.6 

TOG Bierce cessor ara esos 38,467 | 27.4] 9,444] 6.7 | 29,023 | 20.7 908 | 23.6 11 | 2.9 | 10,163 | 7.2 

GS orceretenso-srcte lee 36,169 | 25.3 | 9,482 | 6.6 | 26,687 | 18.7 865 | 23.9 8] 2.2] 10,634] 7.4 

British Columbia— 

Av. 1941-45....... 17,705 | 19.8 | 9,368 | 10.5 | 8,337 | 9.3 684 | 38.6 46 | 26.2 | 9,535 | 10.7 
Bk O40-DU.. 02's 25,859 | 24.0 | 10,992 | 10.2 | 14,867 | 13.9 868 | 33.6 31 | 11.9 | 11,564 } 10.7 
BE LOOL-OD: ... ..«s.- BL, O40 1 20,1) pole-soa) 9.84. 19e114 115.3 856 | 27.3 17 | 5.4] 11,131 | 8.9 
p1956:00>005-% 38,930 | 25.7 | 18,980 | 9.2 | 24,950 | 16.5 | 1,011 | 26.0 16} 4.1} 11,955 | 7.9 

Hab nieeic cece ce: 38,128 | 23.0 | 14,912 | 9.0 | 23,216 | 14.0 23.0 17} 4.5] 11,196 | 6.7 

LE eaeaerearearees 37,478 | 22.1 | 15,029 | 8.9 | 22,449 | 13.2 879 | 23.5 11 | 2.9} 11,677 | 6.9 

OU An eer 35,897 | 20.7 | 16,051 | 9.2 | 19,846 | 11.5 818 | 22.8 2] 0.6 | 12,158} 7.0 

Yukon ‘irr anal 

Av. 1941-45....... 105 | 21.0 96 | 19.3 Oe l.7 11 100.8 1 | 57.0 60 | 12.1 
y 1946-80 4 SO 254 | 31.7 91 | 11.4 163 | 20.3 16 | 63.0 ee 15.8 73 | 9.1 
a 9 413 | 43.0 90 | 9.4 323 | 33.6 22 | 52.8 <- 4.8 94] 9.8 
“ 1956-60....... 505 | 39.4 91} 7.1 414 | 32.3 22 | 43.6 oe 4.0 109} 8.5 

HU cerca 5 Aas s Sg tisk 547 | 36.5 75 | 5.0 472 | 31.5 27 | 49.4 1 | 18.3 109 | 7.3 

BGOE eisice-oe oie o.0.0:4,5 499 | 33.3 81] 5.4 418 | 27.9 16 | 32.1 _— = 95} 6.3 

OO ese aRSAnE 514 | 32.1 87 | 5.4 427 | 26.7 20 | 38.9 - _ 94] 5.9 

Northwest 
Territories— 

Av. 1941-45....... 383 | 31.9 Socuibedeu Biel. 4:2 72 1188.5 2 | 47.0 95 | 7.9 
“ 1946-50....... 626 | 39.1 BY PAg OR. 254 | 15.9 87 1138.7 3 | 54.3 139 | 8.7 
BLOOD I-DD. oc esec 666 | 40.1 284 f 17.1 382 | 23.0 78 |117.1 2 | 36.0 115 | 6.9 
pon 1956-60: . 2055. 943 | 46.7 SIOcelovs 633 | 31.4 135 {143.2 3 | 29.7 155 | 7.7 

MNGaierat.deods os 6 6 1,134 | 47.3 309 | 12.9 825 | 34.4 136 |119.9 1] 8.8 Ne rh 33 

BOGUNE cis, ds ys anes s 1,161 | 48.4 266 | 11.1 895 | 37.3 121 {104.2 1| 8.6 139 | 5.8 

ES eee 1,266 | 50.6 216 | 8.6 | 1,050 | 42.0 88 | 69.5 —_ _— 173 | 6.9 

Canada—* 

Av. 1941-45....... 277,320 | 23.5 {115,572 | 9.8 |161,748 | 18.7 | 15,176 | 54.7 793 | 29.0 |114,091 | 9.7 
“ 1946-50....... 355,748 | 27.4 {120,488 | 9.3 |235,310 | 18.1 | 15,723 | 44.2 527 | 14.9 |126,898 | 9.8 
8 Ss Ee 416,334 | 28.0 |126,666 | 8.5 |289,668 | 19.5 | 14,552 | 35.0 353 | 8.5 |128,915 | 8.7 
“ 1956-60....... 469,555 | 27.6 |136,669 | 8.0 |332,886 | 19.6 | 13,953 | 29.7 255 | 5.4 |132,047 | 7.8 

Ss 469,693 | 25.3 |143,699 | 7.7 |325,994 | 17.6 | 12,941 | 27.6 191 | 4.1 |129,381 | 7.0 

Ae 465,767 | 24.6 |147,367 | 7.8 |318,400 | 16.8 | 12,270 | 26.3 165 | 3.5 {131,111 | 6.9 

MOOR cae. oS 5% be 452,915 | 23.5 |145,850 | 7.6 |307,065 | 15.9 | 11,169 | 24.7 137 | 3.0 |138,135 | 7.2 
1 Excess of births over deaths. 2 Deaths under one year of age; deaths within the first four weeks of 

birth are given on p. 262. 3 Per 1,000 population. 4 Per 1,000 live births. 5 Per 10,000 live births. 


§ Figures for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 
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VITAL STATISTICS RATES, 1925-64 


INFANT DEATHS") 
_ (per 1,000 live births) 


NEONATAL DEATHS'!2) 


a 
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(per 1,000 population) 


NATURAL INCREASE 


DEATHS 


(per 1000 population) MARRIAGES 
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5 
1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1950 


(DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE. ‘?)DEATHS WITHIN THE FIRST FOUR WEEKS OF BIRTH. 


Section 2.—Births* 


No accurate figures on Canadian crude} birth rates are available prior to 1921, when 
the annual collection of official national figures was initiated. However, the following 
rough estimates of the average annual crude rates for each ten-year intercensal period 
between 1851 and 1921 may be inferred from studies of early Canadian census data:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Birth Rate Period Birth Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
“nba be setateiatphe: coer tath Beas 45 TSOL=190 Efe oe valet cree Pars 30 
AGGIE TA bse) Sot oso. wadcdsacs 40 1OOU= Wists RetarSews oe tea der os 31 
EPL Gl Si PRs SAE, 37 iM ees Ses BR, Ih SCO Yi 29 
PSgle Oe TEMS, SOE ON 34 : 


* Unless otherwise indicated, “births” in this Section refer to infants born alive; stillbirths are dealt with 
ender 3 = ih heading on p. 249 and under multiple births on p. 244. For international comparisons, see Section 7, 
pp. 275-276. 

} A crude rate is one based on the total population. 
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The general trend in the national birth rate since 1925 is shown in the chart on p. 241 
and since 1941 in Table 1. The annual rates declined gradually but steadily from 29.3 in 
1921 to a record low of 20.1 in 1937, recovered sharply in the late 1930’s and during World 
War II to 24.3 in 1945, and in the two years following the War rose to a postwar high of 
28.9 in 1947. Between 1948 and 1959 the rate remained remarkably stable at between 27.1 
and 28.5 but has since been declining and in 1964 reached a postwar low of 23.5. Part of 
this decline is attributable to the fact that the crude birth rate is based on total population, 
which now includes larger proportions of ‘non-productive’ population, as well as to the fact 
that the large, immediate postwar cohorts of married women are now approaching the end 
of their reproductive periods and have completed their families. Further, even if the annual 
number of births were to remain stable at 450,000 to 500,000—as it has for the past five to 
ten years—the net effect of an increase in population is a declining crude birth rate. 


The rates in most provinces followed trends very similar to the national trend but 
showed some regional differences in recent years. Although all provinces had record high 
rates immediately following World War II, average birth rates in Ontario and the western 
provinces were higher during the 1951-55 period than during 1946-50 and those for Quebec 
and the Maritimes were lower than during 1946-50. In fact, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia had record high crude birth rates during the 1956-59 period. However, most 
of the provinces recorded their lowest postwar rate in 1964. 


It is often erroneously assumed that the Province of Quebec has not only the largest 
number of births annually but the highest birth rate in Canada. Since the late 1930s or 
early 1940s Newfoundland, in some years New Brunswick and, since 1953, Alberta have 
had higher birth rates than Quebec. Table 1, pp. 236-237, shows that six provinces— 
Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Alberta, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia, in that order, had higher crude rates than Quebec in 1964, followed by Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia. However, since these crude rates are based on the total 
population they do not reflect the fertility of the women of reproductive ages in the different 
provinces or the number married within these reproductive ages. A more accurate measure 
of the true birth rate is one based on the number of married women between the ages of 
15 and 45 (see pp. 245-246). 


Also contrary to popular impression, since 1953 more babies were born each year in 
Ontario than in the Province of Quebec; in 1964, 152,729 babies were born to Ontario 
mothers as compared with 130,845 to Quebec mothers. Altogether, 452,915 children were 
born alive in Canada in 1964, 26,360 fewer than the record 479,275 born in 1959 and 12,852 
fewer than the number born during 1963. 


Sex of Live Births.—With rare exceptions, wherever birth statistics have been 
collected they have shown an excess of male over female births. No conclusive explanation 
of this excess has yet been given. Nevertheless it is so much an accepted statistical fact 
that a proper ratio of male to female births has become one of the criteria of complete . 
registration. The number of males to every 1,000 females born in Canada has averaged 
around 1,057 since the middle 1930s. Provincial sex ratios vary much more widely because 
of the relatively small number of births involved—the smaller the total number of births, 
the greater the chance of wide sex-ratio variations from year to year. Another commonly 
acknowledged fact in many countries—although there is no generally accepted explanation 
for it—is that the male ratio appears to rise during or shortly after major wars. This 
seems to have happened in Canada between 1942 and 1945 when the ratio rose to an average 
of 1,064 during these four years as compared with averages of 1,054 between 1931-41 and 
1,057 since 1946. In 1964, 1,056 male infants were born for every 1,000 females. 
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3.—Sex Ratios of Live Births, 1941-64 


: Coralie for Newfoundland are included from 1949 and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom : 


Males Males 
Year Males Females to 1,000 Year Males Females to 1,000 
Females Females 
No No No No. No No 

a 131,175 124,142 1,057 1 1958........8. ole 241,675 228, 443 1,058 

1951.............. 195,918 185,174 SO08y, BrIQ60, veut sv 246,073 233,202 1,055 

Soe oe Sibigiily Tu ia a idl 3 peterson pete 246,029 | 232,522 1,058 

hed iad oe te sprite ere ost te Fe 244, 403 231,297 1,057 
TT ee 224,168 212,030 1,057 

eal 997, 382 215,555 1,055 4963.1. .08f).1.2 240, 870 228, 823 | 1,053 

eae gmmammpera 231,697 219,042 1,058 || 1963............. 238, 865 226, 902 1,053 


_. Usgo Geo eeeeaioe 241,073 228,020 E,ObAiepr L0G200 ose... ve 232, 657 220,258 | 1,056 


Hospitalized Births.—In 1964 over 98 p.c. of all Canadian births occurred in hospital 
as compared with 88 p.c. eight years previously. Table 4 shows the rise in hospitalized 
births in each province since 1941. Before the initiation in 1958 of the federal-provincial 
hospital insurance programs—in which all provinces were participating by 1961—there were 
rather wide variations among the provinces in percentages of hospitalized births. Such 
variations were caused by the existence of prepaid or provincially sponsored hospital, 
maternity or medical care plans in some provinces, the unavailability of hospital facilities 
in others—particularly in remote rural areas—and preference for home delivery in some 
local areas. Although some variation still exists, the operation of the hospital insurance 
program has probably been responsible for the noticeable increases in hospitalized births 
in provinces that previously had lower proportions, for example in New Brunswick where 
the hospital insurance plan was put into effect on July 1, 1959, and in Quebec where the 
plan went into effect in 1961. 


4.—Percentages of Live Births Hospitalized, by Province, 1941-64 


Year | P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. N.W.T. Canada! 


p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
1941 32.7 50.4 30.8 17.6 67.5 73.6 63.2 77.1 87.3 
1951 88.3 87.2 70.7 53.0 93.1 93.1 95.2 93.6 97.3 87.4 
1956 95.2 93.9 84.7 71.2 97.3 95.8 97.6 96.6 98.3 87.7 
1957 96.7 95.1 86.8 75.6 97.9 96.4 98.3 97.5 98.5 91.3 
1958 99.0 96.2 88.5 79.3 98.0 96.8 98.5 97.7 98.5 92.6 
1959 99.2 98.0 93.5 82.3 98.6 97.4 98.5 98.0 98.6 88.6 
1960 99.4 98.6 97.7 85.2 99.0 98.0 99.0 98.5 98.8 93.3 
1961 99.3 98.9 99.0 92.3 99.3 98.2 98.8 98.6 98.9 92.8 
1962 99.6 99.2 99.4 95.0 99.4 98.5 98.8 98.7 98.9 95.4 
1963 99.8 99.3 99.4 96.5 99.6 98.2 99.1 98.9 99.1 93.0 

—-:1964....) 99.5 99.4 yd 97.6 99.6 98.7 98.9 99.0 99.0 94.4 


1 Excludes Newfoundland for which data are not available. 
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Births in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 238-240, shows the number of births in 
1964, as compared with the average for 1956-60, to mothers residing in each urban centre 
of 20,000 population or over. Because the populations of urban centres are not known for 
intercensal years, birth rates cannot be computed for the 1956-60 period or for 1962-64. 


Illegitimacy.*—In 1964, nearly 6 p.c. of the live births in Canada were illegitimate. 
This percentage is low compared with that of many countries of the world but has been 
rising recently, as shown in Table 5. 


5.—Illegitimate Live Births and Percentages of Total Live Births, by Province, 1941-64 


Year Nfid.| P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Y.T. |N.W.T.|lCanadat 


Intecitimate Live Brrtus 


No. | No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Av. 1941-45 | 406 107 | 1,074 591 | 3,003 | 3,751 597 673 852 889 Oc sg 11,536 
“1946-50 | 441 152 | 1,244 754 | 3,382 | 4,256 766 914 | 1,202 | 1,516 sis ae 14,375 
“ 1951-55 | 426 139 | 1,082 659 | 4,086 | 4,065 969 | 1,044 | 1,481 | 1,898 53 50 | 15,951 
“ 1956-60 | 587 139 | 1,201 687 | 4,675 | 4,891 | 1,166 | 1,194 | 1,941 | 2,505 72 102 | 19,160 


1062 Jone ee 625 133 | 1,394 739 | 5,195 | 5,813 | 1,558 | 1,384 | 2,572 | 2,804 91 135 | 22,443 
196320) 55.5. 0% 761 131 | 1,455 812 | 5,644 | 6,351 | 1,683 | 1,580 | 2,741 | 3,079 78 143 }} 24,458 
1S a 753 114 | 1,481 887 | 5,981 | 7,188 | 1,846 | 1,671 | 2,991 | 3,393 90 161 | 26,556 


_—ee.,ereree ae ee eee SSE 


PERCENTAGES oF Tota, Live Brrrus 


Av. 1941-45 | 4.4 4.9 7.1 4.5 3.1 4.8 3.8 3.6 4.5 5.0 As ; 4.2 
“ 1946-50 | 3.6 5.3 6.9 4.5 2.9 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.9 5.9 ae : 4.1 
“1951-55 | 3.2 5.1 5.9 4.0 3.2 3.2 4.5 4.4 4.8 Osi Awe 7.5 3.8 
“ 1956-60 | 3.9 5.2 6.3 4.1 3.3 3.2 5.2 5.0 5.3 6.4} 14.2] 10.8 4.1 

hy ae 4.1 4.7 7.2 4.5 3.8 3.7 6.8 5.9 6.6 7.4) 16.60) 41.9 4.8 

1963. nu. eh tice 4.9 4.4 etl 5.1 4.2 4.1 7.4 6.7 He ik 8.2 | 15.6] 12.3 5.3 

1964 wise ek 5.1 4.2 8.1 5.8 4.6 4.7 8.5 7.4 8.3 Oe) Bale 5s RL. 5.9 


f 1 Higeres for Newfoundland are included from 1949, and those for the Yukon and Northwest Territories 
rom : 


Multiple Births.—Approximately one confinement in 90 in Canada results in the 
birth of more than one child as compared with one in 85 several years ago—in other words, 
the chances of a confinement resulting in the birth of more than one child are fewer now 
than formerly. The chance of a mother delivering twins is about one in 90, triplets, one 
in about 10,000 and quadruplets, one in about 750,000 or more. Two sets of quadruplets 
were born in Canada during 1960—the first since 1957—and one set in each of 1962, 1963 
and 1964, In 1964 a total of 453,614 mothers bore a total of 458,464 infants, of which 
452,915, or almost 99 out of every 100, were born alive. 


Other facts illustrated by Table 6 are that the proportion of stillbirths is higher among 


multiple than among single births, about twice as high for twins and between three and 
five times as high for triplets. 


* The term “ilegitimate’’, as used here, does not refer to all births conceived out of wedlock but is necessarily 
restricted to those in which parents reported themselves as not having been married to each other at the time of 
birth or registration and, in Ontario, to those in which the marital] status of the mother was reported as ‘‘single’’ 
at the time of birth or registration. 
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6.—Single and Multiple Births, Live and Stillborn,! 1962-64 


Numbers Percentages 
Confinements and Births 


19622 19638 19644 1962 1963 1964 


MUAPMRERCITNOTAUS ic 5 onc bic o vcvceieles Picasa ck seeders 470,345 | 466,537 | 453,614 100.0 100.0 
STU or bea OcHth 8 aaa een Hae nS Ser cores 465,136 | 461,569 | 448,814 98.9 98.9 
MINOT iets oh Yara Grea aa Wala Klee RARE ETS ROTAS 5 5,159 4,930 4,751 Dok 1.0 
PRRETEMIOG 4.10 Bic tithes sai bisa ty ofetthe sis oe. ocdertneles wtb w Mek 49 37 48 -- <= 
ROUAATUDIOEH eitie.. <tc Kcttine oss + Sees ode hed 1 1 1 -- -- 

Births..... TR SC See A oe 8 ae ete 475,605 | 471,544 | 458,464 100.0 100.0 
Single— 

LOSERS 3 Ao a eB 3 A See eo ee 459,539 | 456,109 | 443,602 98.8 98.8 
GT OM eters oh ate ict scotia + pss aise atom os 5, 597 5, 460 oel2 BY. 162 
Twin— 
LOSER eR, UR ee oe ee Saeee 10,006 9,553 9,174 96.9 96.5 
EMD OUD. i iacmicscnc cicitis sao Otte es cis ok te Mees 312 307 328 3.1 3.5 
Triplet— 
LOA BSL eGR SRA fs Ait ibaa tae sa CBee rE ga 144 104 136 93.7 94.4 
MUON curecclcleseier socks > Cote ee vt cam aes oo 3 if 8 6.3 5.6 
Quadruplet— 
RVG MERC ciate Gi sisi ee wl foe eS oe ees 4 1 3 25.0 75.0 
‘SCHLIIT ech ie aa se ele Eos ene cr eee an aa — 3 1 75.0 25.0 
Totals, Live Births.................... 469,693 | 465,767 | 452,915 98.8 98.8 
Lotals, Sth orn iciscwceiniwnnes wees 5,912 5,777 5,549 1.2 1.2 
1 Unless otherwise indicated, includes only foetuses of 28 or more full weeks gestation. 2 Includes 30 
stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 3 Includes 45 stillbirths of 20-27 weeks gestation. 4 Includes 29 still- 


births of 20-27 weeks gestation. 


Fertility Rates.—The sex and age composition of a population is obviously an impor- 
tant factor in determining crude birth, marriage and death rates. Since almost all children 
born each year are to women between the ages of 15 and 45, variations in the proportion of 
women of these ages to the total population will cause variations in the crude birth rate 
of different countries—or of different regions within a country—even though the actual 
rates of reproduction or fertility of the women in these age groups in each country or region 
are identical. 


A more accurate measure of the fertility of a population would be one based on the 
number of women of reproductive age, that is those ‘able’ to bear children, and a still more 
accurate measure would be one based on the number within this group that are married, 
that is those ‘eligible’, as it were, to bear children. Each type of rate has its uses, depending 
on the comparisons required. The two types—generally referred to as crude fertility rates— 
are compared in Table 7, and indicate the variations in each type as between provinces and 
- the provincial trends over the years 1962-64. 


The number of infants born in relation to every 1,000 women in the population between 
the ages of 15 and 45 has been declining for the past few years, dropping from 124 in 1962 
to 115 in 1964. However, the rates varied among the provinces from 104 to 171 during 
the past three years; in 1964 Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Saskatchewan, New 
Brunswick, Alberta and Nova Scotia had the highest rates and British Columbia, Quebec, 
Ontario and Manitoba, in that order, the lowest. On the other hand, the average annual 
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number of infants born to every 1,000 married women in the country as a whole dropped 
from 176 to 165 during the same period. According to this measure, the five eastern 
provinces and Saskatchewan had, on the whole, the highest rates. 


7.—Crude Fertility Rates, by Province, 1962-64 


Rates per 1,000 Total Women ||Rates per 1,000 Married Women 


15-44 Years of Agel 15-44 Years of Agel 
Province or Territory 
1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 
Newfoundland Ov; .6:.dc.ocs8 i. «bs Penn Jee. ee 171.4 169.9 156.7 262.1 262.2 246.5 
Prinee Edward Island... ages. 5.6. dss .a00 asd s 150.0 155.2 142.0 228.4 245.0 229.2 
Nova Seotiaw, ,ccccccereniiecay bracts ones 134.5 129.4 124.7 191.1 185.0 180.4 
New Brundwick .\2540 sa eue ns meee ee nee 142.2 134.0 128.9 213.4 203.2 198.0 
Quebec... 4.29008. 2. $. SAR. OR. . OO! 117.3 113.6 109.0 187.6 182.5 175.6 
Ontario... 33.0: cccek sbeuom eaueeee tee eee 120.7 118.3 113.7 161.6 159.3 153.6 
Manitoba: s.. 0.4%. 7... ts .ome. PR. 124.7 121.9 115.8 170.3 167.2 158.1 
Saskatchewan... 2...) fod64csseMas«s Ghee 133.3 135.4 129.4 183.4 187.7 180.8 
Alberts... J.) 5.tcsp.. hs Mitte on Wa eileen. cde wee 140.0 135.9 125.9 181.5 176.7 163.4 
British Columbia. 2.4 das. 0b. Subs wc» ak Aa Oe 117.6 113.1 104.7 153.1 147.8 136.9 
Yukon Territorys 5 4.) SW tes ee ee. 182.3 172.1 165.8 
Northwest Territories icreese ee rtee eee are 252.0 263.9 275.2 
Canad’? ccc es crseeeee 124.1 121.0 115.2 176.1 172.6 165.0 


1 Since the number of births to women over 44 is quite small, rates are here restricted to women under 45. 
2 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates shown in Table 7 are crude in the sense that they do not take into account 
differences in fertility in the component age periods within the female reproductive life 
span, nor the proportions of married women in each age period. It is therefore conventional 
practice to calculate what are termed age-specific fertility rates, i.e., the number of infants 
born annually to every 1,000 women in each of the reproductive age periods, again either 
for all women or for those who are married. Table 8 provides these two sets of rates—the 
former for 1941, 1951 and 1956-64 and the latter for 1962-64 in addition to the census years 
from 1941 to 1961. 


Another measure of fertility in a country is obtainable from what is conventionally 
referred to as a gross reproduction rate. The gross reproduction rates shown in Table 8 
indicate the average number of female children born each year to each woman living 
through the child-bearing ages. In other words, this figure represents the average number 
of females that would be born to each woman who lived to age 50 af the fertility rate of . 
the given year remained unchanged during the whole of her child-bearing period. A gross 
reproduction rate of 1.000 indicates that, on the basis of current fertility and without 
making any allowance for mortality among mothers during their child-bearing years, the 
present generation of child-bearing women would exactly maintain itself. Canada has 
always had one of the highest gross reproduction rates among the industrialized countries 
of the world. Even during the period of low birth rates in the 1930s the rate varied 
between 1.300 and 1.500 and since World War II has ranged from 1.640 to a record high 
of 1.915 in 1959; in 1964 the rate stood at 1.720, still 72 p.c. more than the number required 
for the population to replace itself. With minor exceptions, provincial reproduction rates 
are also well above the replacement level. 
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Table 8 indicates that in 1964, considering all women whether married or not, women 
in their 20s were the most reproductive, as might be expected; on the average, for every 
1,000 women between the ages of 20 and 25, 216 infants were born during that year or, 
expressed another way, about one woman out of four in that age group gave birth to a 
live-born infant. This compares with a rate of 206 for women in the age group 25-29, 
which is closer to one in five. However, among married women, teen-age mothers have 
consistently had the highest fertility, with one out of two bearing a child each year on the 
average, while about 34 out of every 100 married women in their early 20s had a child 
every year as compared with about one in four women in their late 20s. 


8.—Age-Specific Fertility Rates per 1,000 Women, by Age Group, 1941-64 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941) 


Age Group Gross 
Repro- 
Year a 1) darction 
Rate 
15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 
Totat WoMEN 
LE ee ae 30k 7 138.4 159.8 i22ee 80.0 31.6 BaT Nas7Z 
(a Re Rea ot ieee eRe 48.1 188.7 198.8 144.5 86.5 30.9 Sol 1.701 
BRM tc sates es 55.9 Papi jg 220.1 150.3 89.6 30.8 2.9 1.874 
So le a Ae ce a 60.2 Datel 224.1 149.4 90.7 30.7 2.8 1.907 
Ae RES iE ee 59.2 226.5 223503 147.9 87.6 28.9 Wt 1.886 
OCT) Ea eee eee eee oe 60.4 233.8 226.7 147.7 87.3 28.5 Oink 1.915 
Os eee 59.8 233.5 224.4 146.2 84.2 28.5 2.4 1.893 
ULL ati OA Se ar en ae eee 58.2 233.6 219.2 144.9 81.1 28.5 2.4 1.868 
SL, Se eee ae ee 5dro 232.4 215.6 143.4 THO Qed 2:1 1.836 
ioe eaten see 53.5 228.2 212.5 140.9 ond PG. 2.1 1.800 
MES AE Ae As. Lotoretae es 50.6 216.2 206.0 136.0 72,1 25.0 2h 1.720 
Marrizp WoMEN 
eR et coe cc ose alb2el Sielate s 453.1 340.2 237.8 158.3 99.1 38.9 4.5 
OO coed ie SS le eae 498.5 350.4 248.1 168.7 100.6 36.6 Ba 
Oe Se ee 551.5 381.7 265.5 169.8 101.0 35.6 3.4 
Mes sre eae ees 541.2 374.4 255.6 161.4 89.9 B21 2.8 
Es kT fp 0.0. hc ities 0.6 544.7 367.8 253.2 159.1 84.9 30.8 2.8 
(Doe, ONE SAE ee ee ee 547.4 356.8 251.9 155.8 83.1 28.8 2.4 
LD SR RSE eee BTS ee 473.0 344.2 243.8 149.8 78.6 27.6 2.4 


Age of Parents.—Age of parents is an important variable in any analysis of birth 
statistics. The distribution of legitimate and illegitimate live births by age of the parents 
is given in Table 9. 


Over 7 p.c. of the legitimate children born in 1964 were born to mothers under 20 
years of age, in over one third of the births the mother was under 25 years, and in two 
thirds, under 30 years; in almost one fifth of the births the father was under 25 years of 
age, and in over 49 p.c. of all births the father was under 30 years. On the other hand, 
almost 38 p.c. of the illegitimate infants born were born to mothers under 20 years of age 
and an additional 34 p.c. to mothers under 25 years. The average age of all the married 
mothers to whom a child was born in 1964 was 27.9, and of the fathers 31.1 years; ten 
years ago the average ages of the parents were 28.4 and 31.9, and thirty years ago 29.3 
and 33.7, respectively. 


The median age of unmarried mothers who bore a live-born child in 1964 was 21.2; 
that is, half of the mothers of the 25,803 ‘illegitimate’ children delivered in 1964 were under 
21.3 years of age. 
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§.—Live Births, by Age of Parents, 1964 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Legitimate Illegitimate 
Age Group 
Fathers Mothers Mothers 

No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 
Under 20 sears. 0h ocstonin: cece ages ve 4,717 sil 30,781 7.5 9,786 38.8 
Underlstyearsy ce eer eres ~~ —~ 27 -- 182 0.7 
15 VEAL, « « v:cis0.e,0.0 «Meets ee _ — 265 0.1 531 2.1 
TG SERS oe crease erstererere crete eee Tee: 23 -- 1,533 0.4 1,341 5.3 
A ee ao teat an on a awa eneae rene 270 0.1 4,980 2 Zoos 9.2 
18.85 CR Sere ncn cen nen ee elif 0.3 9,224 2.2 2,748 10.9 
19 W209 aed eeenires Eee, Secor 0.8 14,752 3.6 2,656 10.5 
20-24 - oes cates eaten eee OMI 76, 833 18.7 128,368 ole 8,759 34.7 
O20 + SOA oe, atrreresertiok © nick aera ik ee eee 120, 757 29.3 114,715 27.8 3,397 13.5 
SOS OA MEAS RENE Oo valvd) cceovshey Sedeateteioroietolsesr Mebeverotehces 100,917 24.5 78,778 19.1 1, 880 7.4 
Blige) See SSE RP RUE grad DME rarer 62,723 15.2 44,079 10.7 1,018 4.0 
A 4 dR a re I os Seta eaksicrncstn ar heck wee 30,522 7.4 14,578 3.5 364 1.4 
45-49 i -ecovbrssiew nes es ree eee PETTITT 10,761 2.6 1,044 0nd 32 0.1 

BOL EATS OMIOV.CRSs chrenitene aise seiereenoeerotoere 4,552 Va 3 10 -- _— — 
Totals, Stated Ages.............. 411,782 100.0 412,353 100.0 255236 109.0 

Agesinot Stated’ sarc sacred 650 AG 79 ind 567 eee 
Totals, All Ages.................. 412, 432 100.9 412, 432 100.0 255803 100.0 

AV ETA GO EG OSs cna ate ae yrs. 31.1 27.9 23.4 
Median:agest S08 ....5.2 0 Bde oaks ee os) 30.2 26.9 21.2 


1 The age above and below which half of the births occurred. 


Order of Birth.—Table 10 shows the order of birth of all live-born infants in 1964 
according to the age of the mother. As would be expected, 30,710, or three fourths of 
the 40,567 infants born to mothers under 20 years of age, were the first live-born child, 
whereas almost six out of every ten of the children born to mothers of 20-24 years were 
their second or later live-born child. In 1964, 209 infants were born to mothers who had 
not yet reached their 15th birthday. 


10.— Order of Birth of Live-Born Children, by Age of Mother, 1964 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Fetes © Age of Mother 
Taer Oo 

Birth Unter 45 | Age | an [ope 
of Child 15 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 or Not ee 


error |S | | fT 


Dee 
2nd Ws. Sie! 2 | 8,191 | 44,475 | 31,742 | 12,982 4,772 998 41 34 1103, 237 23.6 
Bigs We eae ee et — 1,462 | 21,918 | 28,410 | 17,471 6,754 | 1,596 83 12 || 77,706 T= 0 
ff alia: Mi a — 177 | 8,363 | 17,790 | 14,884 | 7,538 1,887 105 12 || 50,756 11.6 
SthTCs tan ee — 15 | 2,863 | 9,673 | 10,443 6,400 | 2,048 106 6 || 31,554 7.2 
Giles ee oe — 1 831 HAO Sell Gao 4,867 1,562 111 3 || 19,193 4,4 
GL aoe aS S se tee — — 2238 |) 2, 432% |e 4370 3,497 1eStS 92 3 || 11,930 Pye fi 
Sthiicss Fae — — 49 15122 2h AS |e ae OLe 1,124 109 4|| 7,697 1.8 
OD are Bere — — 11 419 1,695 1,878 860 67 — 4,930 i! 
LOthP Es? % fee -—— — 3 157 1,032 1,385 714 74 — 3,365 0.8 
Lith, 4s. —_ ~- 2 47 602 1,022 Ons 67 —_ Zeal b 055 
DAN aioe SO iy. | toabaes — — — 12 286 766 479 55 — 1,598 0.4 
the i? PA. — — — 3 127 467 340 38 _ 975 0.2 
TAG GcSs ot eae — — — 2 49 289 293 36 — 669 0.2 
TOthieees pesca ste _ — — 2 18 150 217 23 — 410 0.1 
Loch’ (See 7. — - _ _— 7 62 130 15 —_ 214 -- 
Gas ee PAR —~ —_ —_ — —_ 30 73 9g — 112 -- 
UST ecient set — oo — — — 12 39 7 — 58 -- 
LOCH EO Be ee a - — — — Uf 20 7 — 34 -- 
20th or over..... os a — — — 4 20 4 — 28 -- 
Not stated...... — 9 13 13 7 6 i — 20 69 -- 


Seep (rarer) (emma (ee) pe ee eS Ss ae 


Totals...... 209 | 40,358 137,127 |118,112 | 80,658 | 45,097 | 14,942 | 1,086 646 438,235 | 100.0 
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Table 11 summarizes the pattern of family formation since 1941. 


11.—Percentage Distribution of Legitimate Live Births, by Order of Birth, 1941-64 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


4th and 
Year Ist Child | 2nd Child | 3rd Child Later 
Children 


i ee 32.7 21.8 13.5 
Ei ec ese ord reek ete rr eiee ets ett ie. 26.7 25.8 17.6 
EE. A ned ca recat: wen te 25.2 24.3 18.3 
a EE ae, ae ee ce 25.6 23.9 18.3 
Es Pine eh oo te... ot er A aden sto 25.4 23.8 18.2 
a Be ey ee eee ee ey 24.8 24.0 18.2 
eal Brarotiy Semele Ra thie Pekedine 24.5 23.8 18.5 
ES Ee Se eae  eakot 23.6 18.5 
Ree ea aiiet death rafen ers: 24.0 23.7 18.4 
Bm hig wepstieiter rt toriien pa perro vai lever 24.3 23.6 18.5 
SN Oa nea et gn: to ont den iade hes 25.0 23.8 18.3 


Birthweight.—Excluding Newfoundland, information on birthweight of newborn in- 
fants has recently become available from provincial records of birth. These data, in 
addition to their usefulness in calculating the average weights of newborn infants, are of 
importance from the public health and medical points of view in throwing light on the 
number of immaturely developed foetuses that are delivered alive. According to criteria 
recommended by the World Health Organization, infants of 5 lb. or less at birth are con- 
sidered ‘immature’ and hence exposed to a much greater risk of dying than those over 
this weight. Weight at birth depends on a host of maternal factors, most of which are not 
included in the birth records, but some information is available on the age of the mother 
and length of pregnancy before delivery.* Analysis of this information shows that (1) 
there are variations in average weight according to the age of the mother, (2) women under 
20 and over 35 tend to produce higher proportions of immature infants, so that the late 20s 
and early 30s would appear to be the ideal ages for motherhood, and (3) almost all infants 
of less than 28 weeks gestation are delivered ‘immature’ according to the definition. The 
average single male infant born at full term weighs about 73} lb. at birth and the average 
female about 4 oz. less. 


Stillbirths. |—The 5,520 stillbirths of at least 28 weeks gestation that were delivered 
in 1964 represented a ratio of 12.2 for every 1,000 foetuses born alive. As is evident from 
Table 12, the stillbirth rate has been decreasing steadily and has been cut by more than 
half over the past quarter-century. Although the variations between provincial rates 
have never been wide, rates in some provinces have been reduced more than in others. 
The stillbirth rate among unmarried mothers has been consistently higher than that among 
married mothers but the difference is narrowing. 


* Obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 

{ Stillbirth figures given here refer only to foetuses of 28 or more weeks gestation which ‘‘showed no sign of 
life’. Up to the end of 1963, only foetuses delivered after at least 28 weeks pregnancy which showed no sign of 
life were required to be registered with the provincial authorities; as of Jan. 1, 1964, all provinces (except New- 
foundland) provide for the compulsory registration of all stillbirths of 20 or more weeks gestation, a ‘stillbirth’ 
being defined as ‘‘the complete expulsion or extraction from its mother, after at least 20 weeks pregnancy, of a product 
of conception in which, after such expulsion or extraction, there is no breathing, beating of the heart, pulsation of 
the umbilical cord, or unmistakable movement of voluntary muscle’. Available data for stillbirths of 20-27 weeks 
_ pregnancy are not shown here but are obtainable from the Vital Statistics Section, DBS. 
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ee SS 
12.—Stillbirths and Rates per 1,000 Live Births, by Province, 1941-64 
SSS .:7777520—°—00—oooooOoOOoooOooooeS$=~=uanaooOoooS =~ 

Born to 


Born to All Mothers Unmarried 
Mothers! 


Year 


Yu- 


Nfld. koi 


P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. 


NuMBERS (28 WEEKS OR MORE GESTATION) 


Av. 1941-45 | 191 50 | 388 | 295 |2.786 |1,988 | 345 | 348] 327] 309 1 6 6,845 || 355 | 5.20 
“1946-50 | 215 54 | 358 | 320 /2,898 {2,020 | 349 | 350] 385] 352 2 8 7,187 || 343 | 4.85 
“1951-55 | 222 52 | 337 | 291 |2,705 |2,017 | 336 | 313 | 425 | 374 6 11 }7,088 || 316} 4.60 
“ 1956-60 | 274 46 | 3804] 267 |2,446 |1,992 | 301 | 262] 388] 418 5 12 16,714 |} 291 | 4.51 

LOGZse es os 249 58 | 277 | 238 |1,824 11,925 | 276 | 248] 388] 377 3 19 5,882 | 315 | 5.59 

LOGS ietyee ois 265 52 | 240 | 236 1,800 |1,873 | 269 | 243 | 367] 365 : 17 15,732 |} 323 A 91 

57 


L9C4 AS Ste 255 46 | 260 | 216 |1.644 }1,790 285,| 2481 373 | 373 23 115.520 || 346 
Rate 
per 1,000 
Illegitimate 
Live Births! 
Av. 1941-45 | 20.5 | 22.8 | 25.6 | 22.6 | 28.5 | 25.6 | 21.8 | 18.9 | 17.4 | 17.5 | 11.4 | 15.7 |] 24.7 30.8 
“ 1946-50 | 17.4 | 18.9 | 19.9 | 19.0 | 25.1 | 19.2 | 18.1] 16.0 | 15.9 | 13.6] 8.7 | 12.5 |] 20.2 2402 
 AGSS-BD AT Oo 19.0 184 7 1 81 OA 18 6 ie 7 | 13181 13 7 | ieee 14.1 48 6 a7 Dp 20.3 
“1956-60 | 18.3 | 17.1 | 15.9 | 16.1 | 17.5 | 13.0 | 18.4 | 10.9 | 10.5 | 10.7 | 10.7 | 12.3 || 14.3 15.6 
1962 sicee Meas 16.5 | 20.7 | 14.3 | 14.5 | 13.5 | 12.3 | 12.0 | 10.6 | 10.0] 9.9] 5.5 | 16.8 |] 12.5 14.4 
TGS eee 17 2 17.6) 12.64. 15.01 13.5.1 22,11 tl. Set 10-2 1.0m eo. 7 st 10.0 | 14 eae 13.6 
1964. C2 17.4 | 16.9 | 14.2 | 14.1 | 12.6 | 11.7 | 13.1 | 10.9 | 10.3 | 10.4 |. 13.6 | 18.2 || 12.2 13.4 
1 Exclusive of Newfoundland for all years and the Yukon and Northwest Territories for 1941-50. 2 Figures 


for Newfoundland are included from 1949. 


Table 13 illustrates the fact that the risk of having a stillborn child increases with the 
age of the mother. Although stillbirth rates for mothers of all ages have been declining, 
they continue to be three to four times as high for mothers over 40 years of age as for 
mothers under 30. The average age of mothers who bore stillborn children in 1964 was 
29.9 years; the median age was 29.3. The average age of mothers who bore legitimate 
live-born children was 27.9 and of those who bore illegitimate live-born offspring was 23.4. 
Causes of stillbirths in 1964 are shown in Table 14. 


13.—Stillbirths and Ratios per 1,000 Live Births, by Age of Mother, 1964 
(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


SS eee Se ees ee ee 
—_—e—av—X—www—www66nma>s>0—S8Ma9mamsS*SIE0 0——=«maOoO0>EI08009Daaa9009DmyTmSMmNM9MSS 


Stillbirth 
Age Group of Mother Live Births | Stillbirths Boe 
Live Births 
Hee eke a he ed ee OU Bn ga Cees fils ee ed ee 
No. No. No. 
Under 20, yearsaxcer’. reaguyded. qucictamaw,. me ae 40, 567 366 9.0 
20 — 24 Es Se OPE PO nh & Ome. oi ac ee avgice 1,196 8.7 
25 — 29 MS fades. QPL ARG Rae BEE ee a ee 118,112 1,234 10.4 
30 — 34 FEA. ea eh EC gti Ak ae el oe a 80, 658 1,068 13.2 
35 — 39 Ce kb aaee 8 Ee Oe oN SORE Het re eee ee ae ee ee ee 45,097 874 19.4 
40 — 44 NO) wk oe-e Seep hare sre sabe wae ae , oa an me ie 14,942 449 30.0 
45 — 49 Mi Sanne he Salsa a An a: BORE eRe eo aE ae 1,076 53 49.3 
SOUVEATS GF OVER... Ss isd ss ona 0 Oe ee eee ee 10 _ — 
wee not Stated . en ciee ct. hte see ae rk ed ee nee ee 646 25 
Notals, Al Ages’. c.. Ue Se ne. oe Se ev oe 438,235 5,265 12.0 
PVEMAO ARS of MOters Tol cask p57 see eee. ee yrs. 27.6 29.9 
Median pee wf motherst so. 8 pe em ee ae eee ao 26.6 29.3 


1 The age above and below which half of the stillbirths occurred. 
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14.—Stillbirths, by Cause, 1964 


International 


Bast No. Cause . Males Females Total 
No. No. No. 
-Y 30 Chronic disease in mother.......sssscscecsecscecsoceececues 87 61 148 
ood ENCES TN TROCMOR Ts «fe ave « srabine stones erates ce en Gaicie’s 12 14 26 
Y 32 Diseases and conditions of pregnancy and childbirth........ 240 201 441 
Y 30 Absorption of toxic substance from mother............-.000: 1 —_ 1 
Y 34 Ore aTlESiINoAUOUL Te sets te hee ae ee ete ee Eee 132 120 252 
Py. Sb Oia CAUBES MisIMOLHECI« re oo, ded oc cee Cas Saabs wouthe hie Moun 41 34 75 
Y 36 Piacente landseCord., COUUItLONSS cas sc dais 5c Nee oan ce so cams 1,137 958 2,095 
Yor TRUE URCITISUDTY eck one Sen eee ane ces Pe ee ee ee ee 40 25 
Y 38 Congenital malformation of foetus............ccceeeeeceeees 276 398 674 
Y 39 Diseases of foetus and ill-defined causes..............ce000% 882 861 1,743 
ALE @ausesarer ore. Vans see oes ash: os Dow os 25848 2,672 5,520 


Section 3.—Deaths* 


No official crudet death rates are available prior to 1921, but some indication of these 
may be obtained from studies of the early censuses as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average : Average 
Intercensal Annual Crude Intercensal Annual Crude 
Period Death Rate Period Death Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Population) 
SH l— 61 re Fey cyte The wieiaet 22 TS9ISTOOLS. cus tteeeelocennsds, 16 
ICSE Re Ca lanes REDD A gaa oS 21 LOOSE ue eee as on 13 
1S7IH 81 sins core ee 19 194 PO SSS eee ee ite cans 13 
PSION ees cutee Sede wes 18 


As is typical of pioneer populations, Canada had a high death rate in the mid-1850s 
when the country was still in the throes of pioneer settlement. The crude death rate 
during that period is estimated as between 22 and 25. Although no data are available, it 
is assumed that, while mortality at all ages was high, the rate among infants, children and 
young adults must have been particularly so since even in the 1920s mortality in these 
ages was still quite high. With the gradual increase in population density and in urbaniza- 
tion and improved sanitation and medical services, the crude rate was halved during the 
80 years between 1851 and 1930, dropping from about 22 to 11. It declined steadily to 
slightly over 8 in the late 1950s and dropped to a low of 7.6 in 1964. This is one of the 
lowest crude death rates in the world. 


Table 1, pp. 236-237, shows the trends since 1941 in the provinces and territories. The 
generally low rates in the Prairie Provinces are partly the result of their younger average 
population; the uniformly higher rate in British Columbia is attributable mainly to a high 
proportion of people in the older age groups. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality 


Age and Sex Distribution of Deaths.—During the period of national vital statistics 
(1921 to date), the mortality pattern at all ages has been steeply downward. Of major 
Significance in lowering the over-all death rate were the reductions in infant mortality, in 
childhood death rates and in those of young adults. In 1931, over 19 p.c. of all male deaths 
occurred among persons of five to 45 years of age; in 1964 only a little over 10 p.c. took place 


in this age group. Among females in the same age group the proportion dropped from just 
under 22 p.c. to 7.4 p.c. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 275-276. 
¢ A crude rate is one based on the éotal population. 
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Tables 15 and 16 illustrate the very large reductions in death rates that have taken 
place since 1931 in each age group of the population. By far the greatest reductions have 
been among the young of both sexes. However, even though the rates for females at 
every age have always been consistently lower than those for males, female death rates 
have been declining faster and the differences are gradually widening. Between 1931 
and 1964 the rates for all females dropped by 34 p.c. as compared with only 16 p.c. for 
males. 


15.—Percentage Change in Death Rates for Each Age Group, 1931 to 1964 


Age Group Males Females Age Group Males Females 
Winders year. voc sec anions ert —70.6 —71.2 50—54 years.............00. —11.2-. —43.3 
1—" 4 VG@ATS yc as cece ciate 8 e.5 eae —83.8 —85.2 DO OOS agarth: ctace te act ee — 2.6 —42.5 
ee Bate Mite csc oaks —72.7 —76.5 6064) en heen ee + 9.2 —38.2 
LOS 14 © 2858 a trate icles esc sehers —66.7 —80.0 CO 00 Tear a towel cs aoe + 0.9 —33.0 
LO 19 ene eae tke ie crocs —52.0 —77.3 HOTA 0 auee clove tet Beate hee — 1.6 —33.2 
004 iS ima e ois laenerntons —43.7 —81.2 1619) Sau cae cc cee — 8.4 —32.8 
2029. cette cre ete —55.9 —84.2 SO 84 Bt a. eee ee, te — 9.5 —23.8 
3034 ice sas wee een —51.4 —78.6 85 years or Over............. —12.8 —14.3 
Bb— 39) wv Ge ee aan ert aes —47.6 —72.9 
AQ 4 WSS OR Mihi 1 keane —33.3 —60.0 
AG——AQi) iSing Lees ets repeat. —20.8 —61.5 AIPA eS AIT. ALL —16.2 —34.4 


Despite the very considerable reduction that has taken place in infant mortality, more 
deaths still occur in the first year of life than in any other single year. Of the total deaths 
occurring in 1931, almost one quarter were of children under five years of age and more than 
three quarters of those were of children under one year of age; of the deaths occurring in 
1964, almost 9 p.c. were of children under five years and of those about 86 p.c. were under 
one year. Most of the reduction took place among children over the age of one month but 
there was also a notable decrease in all childhood ages up to five years. 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES,1964 


RATE PER 1,000 POPULATION 
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The reductions in the mortality rates in early and middle years of life have had the 
effect of increasing the number of people in the older age groups and raising the average age 
at death. In 1931 the average age at death of males was 43.1 years and of females 44.8 
years; by 1964 this had advanced to 60.8 years and 64.5 years, respectively. On the other 
hand, the median age increased during the same period from 50.8 to 68.1 for males, and 
from 52.1 to 72.9 for females. This means that half of all the females who died during 1964 
were over 73 years of age, while for males half had reached 68 years. Since 1931 the gains 
in median age were 17.3 years for males and 20.8 for females. 


16.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1964 


19311 19412 1951 1961 1964 
Age Group | ne a ne | 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female 

NUMBERS 

Under 1 year............. 11,667 | 8,693 |} 8,788 | 6,448 | 8,375} 6,298 | 7,447 1 5,493 | 6,466 4,703 
1— 4 years............. 2,844 | 2,533 | 1,878 1,566 } 1,421 LoL 1,154 844 1,066 820 
Pe Obs ee. Sole Soran he\ oe 1,241 963 888 670 711 466 672 405 715 420 
SSE SS ran 806 787 536 461 284 527 278 475 290 
iad 100) SE leis Fed ove ots MA Sth 1,132 1,118 823 721 457 840 322 1,009 416 
i 5 RESIS ae eee oe 1,502 1, 453 1,332 1,039 1,009 549 969 342 1,180 386 
nD Ne a uiec as 14388 42 1,414] 91,317 ial 988 660 895 418 869 373 
I ti i os. aerate ee 1,301 1,432 ION igk 1,148 | 1,070 778 | 1,041 562 1,073 550 
Bai OTT oils. Seb aveee es 15.512 1,574 1,497 1,242 1,281 1,015 1422 880 1. 400 807 
0) ee eh See 1,888 | 1,493 1,744 1,464 1,756 1,266 1,916 1,099 | 2,184 1,231 
oo) UO ieee aes 2,014 | 15738 1} 2,416 1,817 | 2,463 1,607 | 2,993 | 1,617) 3,044 1,679 
Shs Se ee ee 285d  1,:098: 1 8s 355 49820227 We 85250 112083 4s 242% (91252379) 4,534 2,366 
Ss 8,057 2,246 4,394 2,851 4.741 2,832 5,494 2,749 5.909 2,942 
eer Gter er St ee. 3.583 | 2.855 | 5,288 | 3,483 6.465 | 3,902} 7,028 | 3,725 | 7,797 3,988 
Sea OOit SVP. SRD OSS 4,249 | 3,348 | 6,057] 4,412 | 8,007} 5,119 | 8,545 | 5.304] 8,731 5, 268 
an ES ae 4,867 4,073 6.495 4,981 8.748 6.439 | 10,582 7,058 | 10,427 6,985 
2, can a A a ane 4,368 | 4,029 | 6,421 5,461 8,254 | 6,904 | 10,970 } 8,290 | 11,219 8,729 
Ey A oe, 3,206 | 3,215] 5,020 | 4,906 | 6,232 | 6,130] 8.6385] 7.87 9,471 8,545 
85 years or over.......... 2,555 | 2,998 | 3,846 4,540 | 5,336 | 6,319 | 7,337 8,782 8,210 9,573 


Totals, All Ages.....| 56,529 | 47,988 | 63,852 | 50,787 | 71,564 | 54,259 | 82,709 | 58,276 | 85,779 | 60,071 


PERCENTAGES 

@Jnder l.year...,......... 20.6 18.1 13.8 V2 11.7 11.6 9.0 9.4 7.5 7.8 
SG 5.0 Do 2.9 Shalt 2.0 2.8 1.4 1.4 ieee 1.4 

a 8 hy Seren eee 22 2.0 1,4 1.3 1.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.8 0.7 
SY BTSs ey aaa 125 lad, 52 et 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 0.6 0.5 
3 SS 1 ee | 2.4 1.8 1.6 1.0 0.8 1.0 0.6 1.2 0.7 
Os BS a 2.4 en0 Del 2.0 1.4 1.0 1.2 0.6 i eae 0.6 
ee St ice ees 2.5 2.9 224 Zao 1.4 1.2 del 0.7 1.0 0.6 
oo Seay a eee 2.3 3.0 1.9 23 1.5 1.4 13} 1.0 ee 0.9 
8) ey ee 2.7 eB) Das 2.4 1.8 1.9 7 10 1.6 1.3 
ee AE eee eee 3.38 onl a 2.9 Gad Dee eo 1.9 Dio 2.0 
a CAT ERS I a et reall 3.6 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.0 3.6 2.8 3.5 2.8 
EST ci a 5.0 4.2 5i3 4.4 4.9 3.8 5.1 3.8 5.3 3.9 
oo Gl ai RR a ae 5.4 4.7 6.9 5.6 6.6 5.2 6.6 4.7 6.9 4.9 
= re G3 5.9 8.3 6.9 9.0 WD 8.5 6.4 9.1 6.6 
as i el Aer TED ce 9.5 8.7 11.2 9.4 10.3 9.1 10.2 8.8 
BUMMER Te oe. o.ac cee cas 8.6 8.5 10.2 9.8 ee 11.9 12.8 AEA 122 11.6 
> 7, Vad 8.4 10.1 10.7 11.5 12.7 13.3 14.2 13.1 14.5 
oo Se 537 6.7 7.9 9.7 Sai 11.3 10.4 13.5 11.0 14.2 
85 years or OVer.......... 45 6.2 6.0 8.9 Wd 11.6 8.9 15. 1 9.6 15.9 

Totals, All Ages..... 100.0 100.0 100.0 190.0 100.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 109.0 100.0 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
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16.— Distribution of Deaths by Age and Sex, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1961 and 1964—concluded 


_—_—_—_—_— LC |S | | 


Age Group 


Male |Female| Male | Female} Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female 


Rates PER 1,000 Porunation 


COT WY NTH DID WO MMW EO mm 


94.4 74.4 67.0 51.9 42.7 34.0 30.5 Doak 27.8 22; 

6.8 6.1 4.7 4.0 24 1.8 1.3 120 ie! 0. 

2.2 Ars 107 ile 1.0 0.7 0.6 0.4 0.6 0. 

1.5 1.5 1.4 1.0 0.8 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.5 0. 

mak 2.2 2.0 125 1,4 0.9 1,2 0.5 1.2 0. 

Bee one 2.6 2.0 1.9 At) tleeff 0.6 1.8 0. 

3.4 3.8 Qa 205 1.8 ea! 125 0.7 mel 0. 

3.9 4.2 2.8 2.8 2.1 13 6 0.9 Ad, 0. 

4.2 4,8 3.8 3.4 2.5 2.0 200 1.4 2.2 ile 

5.4 5.0 5.0 4.5 3.9 3.0 3.4 2.0 3.6 2. 

Loe 6.6 ied 6.0 6.4 4.5 5.8 3.2 Den 3. 

10.7 9.0 10.6 Seal 10.4 6.5 9.6 5.3 9.5 5. 

15.4 13.4 16.0 12.3 16.2 10.2 15.2 8.0 15.0 Vs 

22.9 20.7 24.2 18.5 24.5 16.1 24.0 12.8 25.0 12. 

35.2 30.3 37.38 30.4 35.1 24.9 35.7 21.4 30.5 20. 

55.0 49.1 58.5 47.0 54.5 41.6 54.0 34.2 54.1 32. 

87.4 82.9 95.7 79.7 87.6 ious 81.8 59.2 80.1 55. 

134.1 127.1 147.6 131.2 135.5 120.7 125.1 101.2 121.3 96. 
228.1 212.6 241.9 229.3 235.1 212.0 208.9 192.2 198.8 182.3 
10.5 9.6 10.8 9.1 10.1 7.8 9.0 6.5 8.8 6.3 
Average age at death yrs.| 43.1 44.8 51.5 53.4 56.3 58.7 59.7 63.1 60.8 64.5 
Median age at death? “ 50.8 52.1 61.2 63.6 65.5 68.8 67.9 T22, 68.1 72.9 
1 Hxeludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 The age above and below which half of the total 


number of annual deaths occurred. 


Table 17 indicates the variations from province to province in average and median 
ages at death; these, in turn, are dependent in large measure on the age distribution of the 
population as well as on varying mortality rates at each age. For example, in Newfound- 
land a high mortality rate among infants and young children reduces the average and 
median age for that province, but the reverse is the case in British Columbia and several 
other provinces with older populations. 


17.—Average and Median Ages at Death, by Sex and Province, 1964 


; Average Age at Death |} Median Age at Death! 
Province or Territory ——_ 


Males Females Males Females 

yrs. yrs. yrs yrs. 

54.5 56.5 64.6 69.0 

61.4 68.6 TIE 76.3 

62.4 66.2 69.2 74.4 

60.6 64.2 69.0 (etl 

56.8 60.8 64.2 69.6 

61.9 67.0 68.0 73.9 

63.4 65.0 (peal loa 

3 state ape tucin’s a arate ate ee: oR ere a ocr Re ac orca ae eee 64.1 64.5 72.8 74.0 

Albortaly 206 os. 6 Sede ous dette vac ee ee 2S eee on 60.2 GlR2 68.6 71.6 

British Cohumbiaw S00. ..c de heen oo teeta ee eee 65.2 67.8 7223 75.4 
Wiukon "Verrsory Veh so. oe eens ek ee ee 48.9 31.8 é ae 
Northwest Territores. . 03.450 cso ciseb eles ce eee 23.6 22.6 Api 

Canada®.... 2.0008 Maereie oi chee Aticlete hater oe eae 69.8 64.5 68.1 72.9 


1 The age above and below which half of the total number of annual deaths occurred. 


Deaths in Urban Centres.—Table 2, pp. 238-240, shows the numbers of deaths in 
urban centres of 20,000 population or over in 1964 and the average numbers for the period 
1956-60; death rates for urban centres cannot be computed for these years since their popula- 
tions are not known for intercensal periods. 
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Causes of Death.—Table 18 summarizes the most recent figures for deaths and death 
rates in Canada grouped according to the International Abbreviated List of 50 Causes. 
Over 80 p.c. of the deaths are caused by diseases of the heart and arteries, cancer, accidents, 
diseases of early infancy, the respiratory diseases, and nephritis. Because of the rise in the 
average age at death during the past thirty years, the proportion of deaths from causes that 
affect older people has increased. Cancer and diseases of the cardiovascular-renal systems 
now account for a larger proportion of all deaths. By the same token, deaths from causes 
that mainly affect children and young adults have declined. 


MAIN CAUSES OF DEATH,193I TO 1964 
(RATE PER 100,000 POPULATION) 


HEART DISEASE 


CANCER 


INFLUENZA,BRONCHITIS 
AND PNEUMONIA 


ACCIDENTS 


TUBERCULOSIS / 


1935 


18.— Deaths and Rates per 160,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1963 and 1964 


International Numbers Rates per 
List No. of Deaths 100,000 Population 
iiero. ——. Cause of Death 
viated List 1963 1964 1963 1964 
List - 

BL 001-008 | Tuberculosis of respiratory system......... 674 598 3.6 wad 
Be 010-019 | Tuberculosis, other forms 82 12 0.4 0.4 
B 3 020-029 | Syphilis and its sequele.................... 117 91 0.6 0.5 
B4 O10 ay puordaeverc:. - oo eee cree nce 1 2 -- -- 
Bd AS) SOW OLCRA ee costa: crak aols ocickels HA OREAG She — — _ _— 
B6 045-048" | Dysentery, all forms... (00 sic. gees een es 5 15 -- 0.1 
7 050, 051 | Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat. 5 9 -- -- 
B 8 055} |) Dip htherwases 225007 21. FP eSR Bens 7 5 -- -- 
B 9 O56 ch Whoopingueoue is feck Som Soba bite aides 28 26 0.1 0.1 
B10 057 | Meningococcal infections..................-. 37 38 0.2 0.2 
Bll OSS t iPlagusras csi (BNO. Hamed: ROLE ~. — — _ 
Bi2 O80. Acute poliomyelitis’ s....0% <i sate corerg ences 16 5 0.1 -- 
Bi3 084 | Smallpox..... ce co ete ree ie the Pisce — _ — _ 
Bl4 OSh2 oMGaslGate eee kt Sack de coe aia ecto se 73 58 0.4 0.3 


100-108 | Typhus and other rickettsial diseases 


256 
International 
List No. 
Abbre- | Detailed 
viated re 
List 
B15 
B16 110-117 
030-039, 041, 
042, 044, 049, 
052-054, 
B17 059-074, 
081-083, 
085-096, 
120-138 
B18 140-205 
(201) 
(204) 
B19 210-239 
B20 2°0 
B2i 290-293 
B22 330-334 
B23 340 
B24 400-402 
B25 410-416 
B26 420-422 
B27 430-434 
B28 440-443 
B29 444-447 
B30 480-483 
B31 490-493 
B32 500-502 
B33 540, 541 
B34 550-553 
B35 560, 561, 570 
B36 548, 571, 572 
B37 581 
B38 590-594 
B39 ‘ 610 
640-652, 660, 
B40 { 670-689 
B41 750-759 
B42 760-762 
B43 763-768 
B44 769-776 
B45 780-795 
B46 Residual 
BE47 Eat E835 
800 -E:802 
BE48 ES10-E9°9 
963. E970- 
BE49 E79 4 
1964, E965 
BE50 {| 980-5999 


1 Per 100,000 males. 
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Cause of Death 


eee eee tere eee ee eee reser eres esesesene 


All other diseases classified as infective and 


seco eee er oscescereer or eeseoeeseeeeeoe 


ar ary 


Hodgkin’s disease 
Leukzemia and aleukeemia 
Benign and unspecified neoplasms 
Diabetes mellitus 


ee ery 


a 


ee 


rr 


Non-meningococcal meningitis 
Rheumatic fever 


Pa ee ee Ce er ee et tee 


ee 


ee 


Hypertension with heart disease 
Hypertension without mention of heart 


i ie rr 
Ce re er 


er 


ee eC 


Intestinal obstruction and hernia 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and colitis 

except diarrhvea of the newborn 
Cirrhosis of liver 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Hyperplasia of prostate 
Complications of pregnancy, ehildbirth and 

the puerperium 
Congenital malformations 


eC i) 
er ey 


postnatal asphyxia and 


one, 6 O)e eee vile loo. m vapwl che «itm 


Other diseases peculiar to early infancy 
and immaturity (unqualified) 
Senility without mention of psychosis, ill- 
defined and unknown causes 
All other diseases 


ey 


ec 


ee ey 


er eC ee er 


cee ee ore Herc er ereereerseeresersesesesce 


eo ee reece cceese 


2 Per 100,000 live births. 


18.— Deaths and Rates per 100,000 Population, according to the International 
Abbreviated List of 50 Causes, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


Rates per 
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29.6 
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758.3 


Accidents have displaced infectious diseases in recent years as one of the major killers. 
Table 19 shows clearly that accidents are, by far, the leading cause of death among males 


from age | to 45 and one of the five major causes above that age. 


Although less predomi- 


nant among females, accidents are also one of the Jeading causes of female death beyond the 
first year of life. 
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Subsection 2.—Infant Mortality 


Table 1, pp. 236-237, and Table 20 show the striking improvement that has taken place 
in the rate of infant mortality during the past twenty years. Although 62,397 of the 
2,342,626 children born in the five years 1960-64 died before reaching their first birthday, 
157,576 others lived who would have died at the infant mortality rate prevailing in the 
period 1926-30. This improvement is attributable to many factors—the higher proportion 
of births taking place in hospital or under proper prenatal and postnatal care, better super- 
vision of water supplies, improved sanitation, pasteurization of milk, the use of antibiotics, 
improved home environment as a result of higher living standards and, in recent years, the 
generally lower age of mothers. 


The variations that exist in infant mortality rates from province to province and from 
one locality to another may be explained by differences in the extent to which these factors 
apply provincially or locally. Among the provinces, the 1964 male infant mortality rates 
ranged from a low of 24 to a high of 35, compared with the national average of 28—the 
latter including the very high rate among the Northwest Territories aboriginal population. 
Female rates ranged from_17 to 27, compared with the national rate of 21. While the 
national and provincial rates for both sexes have been declining steadily for some years, for 
some unknown reason there were recently a number of reversals in provincial rates. 


Table 20 shows that mortality among male infants is 25 p.c. to 30 p.c. higher than that 
among female infants for Canada, with wider variations for the individual provinces. For 
the country as a whole, out of every 1,000 infant boys born alive in 1964, 28 died before 
reaching their first birthday, whereas out of every 1,000 infant girls born alive, 21 died 
within one year. As already pointed out, there are on the average 1,057 males born to 
every 1,000 females but, because male infant mortality is higher, the excess of males is 
reduced greatly by the end of the first year. For example, in 1961-64 there were 956,795 
male children born compared with 907,280 female children, an excess of 49,515 or 5.5 p.c.; 
in the same period, 28,371 male children died during their first year compared with 20,949 
female children so that the excess of males at one year of age was reduced to 42,093 or 4.7 p.c. 


20.—Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-64 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 


Fe- | 1,000 | 1500 Fe. | 15000 | 1/000 

. e- | 1,000 | 1,000 : e- : ; 

Province and Year | Males aticenmMMaleu|ieoale Province and Year Males Mealod.| Malo ibemnls 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births} Births Births | Births 


Newfoundland..... 5 


1951 ; 4 
1961 335 253 | 41.7] 3 
3 

2 

att. Island....... 1941 102 61 | 94.6) 62. 
1 P 


Nova Scotia....... 1941 545 363 | 77.0 | 53. 
19 


New Brunswick. . .1941 515 421 | 83.1] 69. 
19 


51 472 363 | 57.6 | 46.0 1951 353 323 | 31.8 | 30.4 
1961 248 186 | 29.1} 23.0 1961 373 245 | 30.3 | 21.0 
1962 272 226 | 31.9 | 28.5 1962 339 266 | 28.5] 23.3 
1963 244 191; 29.9 | 25.1 1963 385 253 | 31.9 | 22.0 
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20.— Distribution of Infant Deaths by Province and Sex, 1941-64—concluded 


Rate | Rate Rate | Rate 
7 = Hes per - oer aa 
Province or Territory e- ,000 | 1,000 : r e- | 1,0 , 000 
and Year Males males | Male |Female Territory and Year Males males | Male |Female 
Live | Live Live | Live 
Births} Births Births | Births 
No No. No No 
‘Alberta csctee 1941 506 373 57.0 44.3 || Northwest 


1951 531 358 | 38.6} 27.0 Territories....... 1951 43 27 | 135.6 | 81.3 

: 1961 73 51 | 128.1 | 93.2 
1962 77 59 | 131.8 | 107.3 
1963 75 46 | 124.4 | 82.4 
1964 52 36 | 79.3 | 59.0 


British Columbia. . te 316 Zon Siskel oge 


1951 | 8,375 | 6,298 | 42.7 | 34.0 
1961 | 7,447 | 5,493 | 30.5 | 28.7. 

1962 | 7,379 | 5,562 | 30.6 | 24.3 
foe eetimee a coe lee eg 1963 | 7,079 | 5,191 | 29.6 | 22.9 
1964} 10| 10] 37.2] 40.8 1964 | 6,466 | 4,703 | 27.8 | 21.4 


Yukon Territory...1951 10 OE Ol 2 Bin ate 


& 
0 
9 
7 
1 
s 
1962 520 358 | 26.8| 19.1 || Camada........... 1941!) 8,788 | 6,448 | 67.0 | 51.9. 
5 
3 
3 
1961 13 10} 45.8] 36.5 
0 
3 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


CAUSES OF INFANT AND NEONATAL DEATHS, 1964 
(PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL INFANT AND TOTAL NEONATAL DEATHS) 


PERCENT 
12 IS 18 


IMMATURITY 


ALL INFANT (within one year of birth) 


POSTNATAL ASPHYXIA NEONATAL (within 28 days of birth) 


AND ATELECTASIS 


BIRTH INJURY 


CONGENITAL 
MALFORMATIONS 


INFLUENZA 
BRONCHITIS 
PNEUMONIA 


OTHER AND 
ILL— DEFINED 
| CAUSES 
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Infant Mortality in Urban Centres.—Because of the relatively small numbers of 
infant deaths in individual cities and towns, the rates for these centres usually vary widely 
from year to year. As is evident from Table 2, pp. 238-240, many cities and towns have 
maintained consistently low rates as compared with the national rate or the rate for the 
province in which they are situated. 


Causes of Infant Deaths.—In 1964 almost 70 p.c. of the infant deaths were caused 
by immaturity, congenital malformations, pneumonia, postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis, 
and injury at birth. Immaturity was the underlying cause of 2,159 and was an added 
complication in 2,828 others. Congenital malformations accounted for 1,969 fatalities, 
pneumonia for 1,255, postnatal asphyxia for 1,256 and injury at birth for 1,170. Rates for 
all these causes decreased in 1964. 


21.—_Infant Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1962-64 


Numbers Rates per 
Inter- ‘ of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death PT FET PS, Oe Ol EE geo ET ar ees 
List No. 


1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 


01-019. uberculosis.2e220c3 :. LA TRIS Oe 1 1 1 
oes DAG) MRS ela Fa ae ae eee eet eee eae 1 1 — 
Sere MH PELDWSERUCIY te ted de Mets oe pie blero se cee sige oma ae il -- -- 
USO SCaTich 16Ver oooh. errs ee ee ee ce ck oe -- — — 
Onbale Whooping cough essntotedceeeeids Peete space 4 5 3 
057 | Meningococcal infections...................005- 4 3 4 
PEON OHSIOR Rematch ey oech ters ocean m corres ae oes 7 5 5 
iter NGODLasIns. .ko5..). athe J aaes.. trddh. ehh 5 8 10 10 
Pious Oiseases of thymus gland... 0.006.000 «bes nese 4 1 3 
paot«Mental-deficienty : -osere esis eee eer es ee ete 14 14 13 
340 | Meningitis (non-meningococcal)...............- 20 17 19 
Bm ei| OvITIS INCCID. . osciisc oo ace tien PR es oe ewe 14 11 14 
470-475 | Acute upper respiratory infections............... 10 10 if 
(Le ete? TOL FAS i: Se eo rn ra 21 21 
490-493 | Pneumonia (4 weeks and over)................- 262 246 209 
POO oe |) Bronehitisy (is, . .). ccd od. Maen > sotto delde «4 18 10 16 
543 | Gastritis and duodenitis. ...............6...6.: -- 1 -- 
560-570 | Hernia and intestinal obstruction.............. 21 2a 21 
S71} Gastro-enteritis. and colitis... 2. c..c.c6 eee 79 80 46 
572 | Chronic enteritis, and ulcerative colitis. ....... 1 -- it 
750-759 | Congenital malformations...................65 475 444 435 
Rae oume injury at bintht syste} SP Ae. RAS. 285 265 258 
762 | Postnatal asphyxia and atelectasis............. 314 294 277 
763 | Pneumonia of newborn (under 4 weeks)........ 87 77 68 
764 | Diarrhoea of newborn (under 4 weeks)......... 16 14 13 
765-768 | Other infections of newborn................0085 10 11 g 
PnGnieAItenatal TOXeeIMIR. oe. dea da a vba sts veto ea ceria 23 19 20 
Won brytoroblastosis 132-75. 5: . She. 5. 28S. Ge) 72 62 55 
771 | Heemorrhagic disease of newborn.............. 18 18 21 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment.................60- 10 8 8 
773 | Ill-defined diseases peculiar to early infancy.... 233 240 238 
P= q7Oe LIMMmALurisy. . 20 ss: eee SR Pe ee 491 504 477 
795 | Ill-defined and unknown causes..............--- 10 11 6 
E810-£825 | Motor vehicle accidents..................000ee 4 4 7 
men -904 | Accidentaliallso 4 2205095. ie ecah eee es 3 3 e 
E916 | Accidents caused by fire.......... 0... cece ee i 5 4 
E921, E922 | Inhalation and ingestion of food or other object. 67 62 61 
E924,E925 | Accidental mechanical suffocation............. 31 35 35 
Other accidental and violent deaths............ 11 11 0) 
Othewmspeerhied causes)... BF eR Be SAE 101 90 84 


Totals, All Causes..................... 2,700 | 2,634 2,466 


Age at Death.—Of the 11,169 infants who died within a year of their birth, 7,831, or 
over 70 p.c., were less than one month old—4,724 during the first day of life, 2,295 from the 
second to the seventh day, and 812 during the three following weeks. 
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22.—Infant Deaths, by Age, 1964 


BEC... os. ae 


Per- 

centage 

4,724 42.3 
903 Sal 
690 6.2 
282 290 
190 ead 
124 iil 
106 0.9 
7,019 62.8 
388 ay /5) 
234 gal 
190 ee 


Cumulative f Cumulative 
Time of Death | Number Oke 
Per- centage Per- 
Number Contage Number conten 
4,724 42.3 || 1st month “at 7,831 70.1 7, 831 70.1 
5,627 50.4 || 2nd ee 784 tO 8,615 ire)! 
6,317 56.6 |} 3rd sf Bash tae 590 ONS 9,205 82.4 
6,599 59.1 | 4th fs SME: 552 4.9 Oi Di, 87.4 
6,789 60.8 || 5th - Wn 8 349 Souk 10,106 90.5 
6,913 61.9 | 6th nS ee 247 202 LO; aos 92.7 
7,019 62.8 | 7th sé bette: 202 1.8 10,555 94.5 
8th s ae 158 1.4 10,713 95.9 
7,019 62.8 | 9th s Ba 143 eS 10, 856 97.2 
7,407 66.3 10th ss EEE 107 1.0 10, 963 98.2 
7,641 68.4 {11th - oe 111 1.0 11,074 99.1 
7, 831 70.1 12th ee eters 95 0.9 11,169 100.0 


Neonatal Mortality Deaths occurring within the first four weeks of birth are conven- 
tionally referred to as ‘neonatal’ deaths. Table 22 shows that about 70 p.c. of all infant 
deaths occur in this hazardous neonatal period and, as would be expected, are caused 
mainly by conditions associated with pregnancy or delivenss Table 23 gives numbers and 
rates of neonatal deaths for 1941-64 and the chart on p. 260 compares the major causes of 
such deaths with all infant deaths from the same causes. 


Year 


Av. 1941-45.. 
“ 1946-50.... 
“ 1951-55.... 
“ 1956-60.... 


23.— Neonatal Mortality, by Province, 1941-64 


Nfld. | P.E.I.} N.S. | N.B. 


Que. Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Y.T.| N.W.T.]| Canada 


NUMBERS 
3,329 | 2,061 | 425] 469] 463 | 400 . 8,076 
3,395 | 2,511 | 442 | 505 | 553 | 533 9,052 
3,241 | 2,476 | 395 | 426 | 552 | 535 30 8,736 
3,137 | 2,652 | 402 | 414] 622] 648 54 8,970 
2,948 | 2,682 | 381] 413] 635] 601 42 8,783 
2,813 | 2,619 | 347] 401 | 643] 587 53 8,411 
2,558 | 2,402 | 367] 402] 616] 550 31 7,831 


Rates PER 1,000 Live Brretus 


eo eee eS 


Av. 1941-45... 
“1946-50... 
“ 1951-55... 
© 1956-60... 


26.5 
18.2 
16.5 
20.1 
19.6 
12.5 
15.8 


27.6 
22.4 
18.7 
17.5 
19.6 
16.7 
16.7 


34.7 
31.2 
23.7 
19.4 
18.3 
17.5 
17.6 


34.0 26.5 | 26.8 | 25.4 | 24.6 | 22.6] .. ae 29.2° 
29.4 23.9 | 22.9 | 23.1 | 22.8 | 20:6] .. nie 25.5 
25.2 19.2.| 18.5. | 18.1 | 1728e1 740 nan 45.0 21.0 
22.4 17.4 | 18.0 | 17.2 | -16:8.} 16.6 | 15.5 57.1 19.1 
21.8 17.2 4 1620) Ti. 16.40) foes ogee 37.0 18.7 
21.0 1659° 15.3) 17.0 1-16-57 [15.71 9450 45.7 18.1 
19.5 1b: Fo} 8609 he a bre saate 17 30 24.5 17.3 


i a a ee a eed Se re ee ee entre ee eet Oe ee One See 


1 Prior to 1951, includes deaths under one calendar month of age; since 1951, includes deaths under 28 days. 
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Perinatal Mortality—‘Perinatal’ mortality—the combined total of stillbirths and 
deaths of live-born infants occurring ‘around’ the natal period—is a relatively new vital 
statistics concept. Since such deaths frequently have the same underlying causes, asso- 
ciated with pregnancy or delivery, regardless of whether they occur before or after delivery, 
perinatal deaths are generally considered as including the combined total of stillbirths 
occurring after at least 28 weeks pregnancy and deaths of live-born infants who fail to 
survive the first week of life. 

In 1964 there were 12,539 such ‘deaths’, of which 5,520 were stillborn and 7,019 live- 
born but failed to survive one week, with a national rate of 27.4 such deaths for every 1,000 
total deliveries. This perinatal rate has declined slowly but steadily from 65.2 in 1921 to 
27.4 in 1964. 


Subsection 3.—Maternal Mortality 


As indicated in Table 1, pp. 236-237, the number of mothers who die in pregnancy and 
childbirth has been greatly reduced during the past two decades, reaching an all-time low 
of 137 in 1964. Since 1951 the rate of maternal mortality per 10,000 births has been under 
10 and since 1959 it has been under five. Despite this improvement, Canada’s maternal 
death rate (3.0 in 1964) is higher than those for several other countries (see p. 276). Mor- 
tality among unmarried mothers is higher than among married mothers. 


Causes of Maternal Deaths.—Table 24 shows the main causes of maternal deaths 
during the years 1962-64. 


24.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 100,000 Live Births, by Cause, 1962-64 


Numbers Rates per 
Water: of Deaths 100,000 Live Births 
national Cause of Death 
List No. 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 
Complications of Pregnancy.................. 52 43 35 li 9 8 
640, 641 Infections of the genito-urinary tract during 
EPLOONANCY Ser co cic. seer enordsromcayeNeke ei cuege ae 3 6 3 il 1 1 
642°) Toxeemias of pregnancy... .c..1:.+.-s0-00ts0e0- 23 21 17 5 5 4 
IDs MEECLOPIC PrOQNANCY....0) oc clas. Mosice co csses sense 6 8 6 1 2 1 
646-649 | Other complications of pregnancy............. 20 8 9 4 2 2 
A DOLEOM a ee oe he elas a4 27 22 5 6 5 
650,652 | Abortion without mention of sepsis............ 9 6 10 2 1 2 
BEE)  ADOMION WIUITREPSIS?) 2s.) ss le ees. Ss tees 15 21 12 3 5 3 
Complications of Delivery..................... 78 67 48 17 14 11 
670 | Delivery complicated by placenta previa or 
antepartum hemorrhage..............--005- 21 20 6 4 4 1 
671 Delivery complicated by retained placenta... 3 5 4 1 1 it 
672 | Delivery complicated by other postpartum 
MOLNAR te ie. Cle, Rest acat peewee is nee 21 6 15 4 1 3 
673,674 | Delivery complicated by abnormality of bony 
pelvis or malposition of foetus............... 6 8 5 1 2 1 
675 | Delivery complicated by prolonged labour of 
HY CLAVE Ca 1s (CA wT QR aE YN NR RD) FeSO 5 4 1 1 1 -- 
676, 677 Delivery with laceration or other trauma..... 8 10 11 2 2 2 
678 | Delivery with other complications of child- 
(6: hay es FR RO Strained pena ses Sree Ee 14 14 6 3 3 1 
Complications of the Puerperium............ 37 28 32 8 6 7 
680 | Puerperal urinary infection without other sepsis _— _— 1 — — -- 
681 Sepsis of childbirth and the puerperium....... 13 4 5 3 1 1 
682-684 | Puerperal phlebitis, thrombosis, pyrexia, pul- 
MIonary eMDONSIM oes s Peele een ee 12 9 13 3 2 3 
685,686 | Puerperal eclampsia and toxemia............. 1 5 1 -- il -- 
Petr LOM sae elt cha cc sinters c Sie sake si siaicie  sibcqpsicunin +6 6918 11 10 12 2 2 3 
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Of the 137 maternal deaths in the latest year, 35 resulted from complications arising 
during pregnancy, about half of these from some type of toxemia; 48 resulted from a 
complication of delivery, 32 from a post-delivery complication and 22 from abortive delivery. 
There has been an encouraging drop in maternal deaths caused by toxemia during the 
past three or four years. 
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Age at Death.—Table 25 shows the distribution of maternal deaths by age group; 
the average age at death is about four years higher than the average age of all mothers at 
the time of childbirth. While death rates for all age groups of mothers have been declin- 
ing, there have been rather significant changes in the rates. Formerly, the rate for mothers 
in the age group 30-34 was twice or three times as high as the rate for the 20-24 group, but 
recently mortality rates for the four age groups of mothers under 35 years of age have not 
been far apart, although after age 35 a sharp rise occurs. 
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25.—Maternal Mortality and Rates per 10,000 Live Births, by Age Group, 1962-64 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Rates per 
Maternal Deaths 10,000 Live Births 


Age Group 
1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 
No. p.c No. p.c No. p.c 

MPIC SVOATA® cicicierss, choc cjave sien nd 10 5.4 5 3.2 2 1.5 Wels 1.2 0.5 
SE BUR ahs wk chose aia ctete oe 0-4 22 11.8 23 14.6 21 16.0 1.6 1.6 1.5 
a sc osbeiscs as varies 37 19.9 33 20.9 21 16.0 3.0 2.7 i bdee! 
0) ads Ue as See ae ee 45 24.2 34 21.5 39 29.8 5.2 4.0 4.8 
1) RN Be ee eer rar 41 22.0 42 26.6 30 22.9 8.4 8.8 6.6 
(CSS Se Oe eae 27 14.5 20 12.7 17 13.0 17.5 13.4 11.4 
SCO) Oe en ee eee 4 2.2 — — 1 0.8 38.6 _— 9.3 
BURTEATSIOL OVE... . 5c visa ics cepeae se — _ 1 0.6 — — — -+ — 
Totals, All Ages.............. 186 | 100.0 158 | 100.0 131 | 100.0 4.1 3.5 3.0 

Average age at death.......... yrs. 32.5 Swe 32.4 

Median age at death!.......... ss 32.7 32.6 32.8 


1 The age below and above which half of the maternal deaths occurred. 


Section 4.—Natural Increase* 


The excess of births over deaths, commonly referred to as natural increase, is a very 
important factor in the growth of a population. Although the collection of Canadian birth 
and death statistics began only in 1921, some idea of the rate of natural increase in the early 
Canadian population may be learned from the estimates shown at the beginning of Sections 
2 and 3, which resulted in the following natural increase rates:— 


Estimated Estimated 
Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Intercensal Natural Intercensal Natural 
Period Increase Rate ertod Increase Rate 
(per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Population) Populatior) 
LS a91 Ise EN in I ba ei nar 23 TSS LOO LY oe ete Le AAAs 14 
Pte Ml es ais Beka ahaeies# e's 19 TOOTS TT tere: cote tiara tns s 18 
{cra betas Soe Ee eee Se 18 OPT 21a eer re eee coee se cese 16 
DSU aU dete clclcir Seis ete rare etero pale 16 


Because of the combination of high birth rates and declining death rates—despite the 
fact that death rates were still relatively high—the annual rate of natural increase during 
the late 1800s and early 1900s varied between 14 and 23; in other terms, the population 
increased at the rate of 1.5 p.c. to 2.5 p.c. each year by natural increase alone, regardless 
of any increase attributable to immigration. During the 1920s and early 1930s the birth 
rate declined more than the death rate and the natural increase rate dropped to a record 
low of 9.7 in 1937. But higher birth rates during and after World War II and a gradually 
declining death rate caused the natural increase rate to rise steadily from 10.9 in 1939 to 
a record 20.3 in 1954. Although after that year there has been a steady drop because of 
declining birth rates, the natural increase rate in 1964 was still quite high at 15.9. 


Table 1, pp. 236-237, gives average rates of natural increase in the provinces for 
five-year periods 1941-60 and Table 26 gives the provincial figures for males and females 
separately for 1941, 1951 and 1961-64. High birth rates and declining death rates have 
given Newfoundland, Alberta, New Brunswick and Quebec the highest rates of natural 


increase in Canada in recent years (excluding the Yukon and Northwest Territories). 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 275-276. 
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26.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951 
and 1961-64 


Province or Territory and Year Births 
Over 
Deaths 


Newtoundlandt-picecnoae cerca 1951 8,734 
1961 12,553 
1962 11, 866 
1963 12,260 
1964 LI G7, 


Prince Edward Island................ 1941 915 
1951 1,747 
1961 1,860 
1962 1,749 
1963 1,970 
1964 1,746 
Nova Scotig.-. i teu.nccteeeciecee tees 1941 6,989 
1951 11,313 
1961 13, 247 


1962 13,090 
1963 12,609 
1964 11,930 


New Brunswickya.cneccecessecenr cee 1941 7,088 
1951 11,202 
1961 11,895 
1962 11,679 
1963 10, 956 
1964 10, 602 


Quebect.d (5) See ee Aceedsc elo 54, 871 
1951 86,030 
1961 100, 130 
1962 97, 858 
1963 95, 423 
1964 93 , 293 


Ontario.: 4 7 Aaceseks BSVONOOOSCOOSOOHC 1941 33,036 
1951 70, 846 
1961 106, 666 
1962 103, 897 
1963 101, 472 
1964 100, 525 


Manitoba....n.demeniloss LARS ceanaine: 1941 8,317 
1951 13,207 
1961 15,919 


1962 15, 465 
1963 14, 823 
1964 14,033 


DASKALCHOWAH, basoatee conse ues 1941 12,006 
1951 15,293 
1961 16, 887 


1962 16,337 
1963 16, 102 
1964 15,309 


Alberta. .2:285 Ree). Mat wae 1941 10, 923 
1951 19, 836 
1961 30,051 
1962 29,540 
1963 29,023 
1964 26, 687 


British Columbia’ <3. .uiscce once oes 1941 6,533 
1951 16, 439 
1961 24,188 
1962 23,216 
1963 22,449 
1964 19, 846 


Xukon‘Tertitory 4)... ea ae 1951 257 
1961 464 
1962 472 


Females 


Rate 
Number | per 1,000 


Females 


Males 

Rate 

Number | per 1,000 
Males 
4,369 2000 
6,350 27.0 
5,945 24.7 
6,130 24.9 
ariel PP de) 
483 9.8 
872 17.4 
925 17.3 
930 Wer: 
933 fe 
832 15.2 
3,335 Lies 
5,596 22 
6, 4385 War 
6,417 16.9 
6,109 15.9 
5,670 14.7 
8,396 14.5 
6522 2453 
5, 844 19.3 
5, 802 18.9 
5,346 A ie2 
5,125 16.4 
27,561 16.5 
42,961 21.2 
49,741 18.9 
48,060 17.9 
46,675 gail 
45,649 16.4 
15,705 8.2 
34,737 15.0 
51,538 16.4 
50, 366 15.8 
48,927 15.1 
48,610 14.7 
3, 834 10.1 
6,388 1632 
7,445 15.9 
UPA 1S) 7 
6,929 14.4 
6,601 13.6 
5,651 18 
7,192 16.6 
7,766 Oe, 
7,500 15.6 
7,408 15.4 
7,024 14.5 
5,016 11.8 
9,331 19.0 
14,194 20.6 
13,920 19.7 
13, 834 19.1 
12, 466 16.9 
2,342 5.4 
The DG 11.9 
10, 829 lay 
10,205 Pa | 
10,042 11.7 
8,585 9.8 
115 20.9 
218 2004 
247 29.4 
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26.—Natural Increase and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Sex and Province, 1941, 1951 
and 1961-64—concluded 


Excess Rate Males Females 
Oo per a 
Territory and Year Births 1,000 Rate Rate 
Over Popu- Number | per 1,000 | Number er 1,000 
Deaths Males emales 
Yukon Territory—concluded......... 1963 418 22.6 228 34.5 
1964 427 23.9 217 30.1 
Northwest Territories............... 1951 365 18.2 201 28.7 
1961 855 31.9 446 43.8 
1962 825 30.3 422 39.4 
1963 895 33.2 454 42.4 
1964 1,050 38.6 521 46.1 
BU AMIAULR A: ..c dy 2 ccc feos bo ces 3 19411) 140,678 11.4 713,355 13.1 
1951 255, 269 17 130,915 18.9 
1961 334,715 17.5 173,021 19.2 
1962 325, 994 16.7 168, 983 18.4 
1963 318, 400 16.0 165,436 17.7 
1964 307, 065 15.1 160,187 16.8 


1 Excludes Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


The rates of natural increase are higher for females than for males in all provinces 
because of the higher death rates for males. In the western provinces particularly, the 
ratio of males to females in the total population is higher than in other parts of Canada 
and this in itself tends to lower the rate of natural increase. In Canada, a country with a 
fairly young population and where immigration has been on a large scale, an excess of males 
is to be expected but the higher rate of natural increase for females may gradually reduce 
this excess. The trend is toward an eventual excess of females in the total population— 
as there now is in most European countries—unless immigration again raises the male ratio 
or death rates among males are greatly reduced. 


Natural Increase in Urban Centres.—The classification of births and deaths by 
place of residence makes it possible to compile the natural increase in the population of 
urban centres; the figures for centres of over 20,000 population are presented in Table 2, 
pp. 238-240. 


Section 5.—Marriages and Divorces 


Subsection 1.—Marriages* 


In 1964 Canada’s crude marriage rate was 7.2 per 1,000 population, an increase over 
the rate of 6.9 in 1963 which was the lowest since 1934. Provincial rates in 1964 varied 
from 6.2 per 1,000 population for Prince Edward Island to 7.5 for New Brunswick. 


Table 27 gives the number of marriages and the marriage rates for Canada and the 
provinces for 1941, 1951 and the four consecutive years 1961-64, together with percentages 
of brides and bridegrooms according to place of birth. For the country as a whole, over 
83 p.c. of the bridegrooms of 1964 were born in Canada and 69 p.c. in the province in which 
they were married; almost 87 p.c. of the brides were born in Canada and 74 p.c. in the prov- 
ince in which they were married. During the postwar years until 1959 an increasing number 
of marriages were of persons born outside the country, because of the heavy immigration 
of young persons. However, since 1959 the proportion of foreign-born bridegrooms 
declined from 19.6 to 16.8 p.c. in 1964 and the proportion of foreign-born brides from 
15.9 to 13.6 p.c. There are wide variations in the pattern of intermarriage of foreign-born 
and native-born persons as between provinces; in the older Atlantic Provinces and in Quebec 
there is a greater tendency than in the other provinces to marry native Canadians and in 
these areas both partners are often born in the same province. 


* For international comparisons, see Section 7, pp. 275-276. 
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27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1961-64 


’ 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Province and Year Marriages bare $$ aa aa] 
lation ||Grooms] Brides |Grooms| Brides |Grooms] Brides 
No p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Newfoundland ?...3 sc). tee ve 1951 Pape SAVE Tad 85.2 96.7 2.4 1.9 12.4 1.4 
1961 3,306 tae 88.0 OTe? 3.8 as) 8.2 1.2 
1962 8,274 7.0 89.4 96.9 3.8 1S 6.8 Lie 
1963 3,280 6.8 88.5 96.5 Dah 125 129 2.0 
1964 3,385 6.9 87.6 96.0 3.8 1.8 8.7 2:2 
Prince Edward Island.............. 1941 673 Yet 78.8 86.6 15.0 9.4 6.2 4.0 
1951 583 5.9 82.3 91.1 12.9 6.0 4.8 2.9 
1961 624 6.0 81.7 89.6 1or4 daz 2.9 3.2 
1962 677 6.4 76.1 91.0 20.8 6.8 OF Ph Pe 
1963 684 6.4 ere 87.3 DET Til 4.1 1.6 
1964 662 6.2 76.9 90.0 18.4 Hh aay Pe 
Nova Scotieg..<: 25.08 oe 1941 6,596 11.4 Wiad: 83.8 16.8 9.5 10.0 6.7 
1951 5,094 has Tone 86.7 15.9 9.0 6.0 4.3 
1961 5,292 lee One 87.8 18.8 8.8 6.0 3.4 
1962 5,256 a0 75.9 88.0 18.9 9.0 Ley. 3.0 
1963 oe 6.8 76.3 87.5 17.6 9.0 6.1 Seo 
1964 5,339 7.0 76.2 88.0 17.9 9.0 6.0 3.0 
New Brunswiekoo. & -L0AGK.) ol 1941 4,941 10.8 78.5 84.4 1873 9.7 8.2 5.9 
1951 4,386 8.5 80.0 86.9 10.1 6.7 9.8 6.4 
1961 4,504 Hs 10.4 86.3 14.9 7.9 9.7 5.8 
1962 4,382 had, hoxr5 85.8 14.7 8.3 9.9 5.9 
1963 4,391 dee, ioe i 85.9 14.0 8.2 10.3 5.9 
1964 4,611 ees 74.1 85.4 15.0 8.4 10.9 6.3 
Quebec; .:.!ncsst neers ea eee 1941 82,782 9.8 86.1 89.3 6.7 5.9 1s 4.8 
1951 35, 704 8.8 86.7 89.5 6.1 2.0 op) 5.0 
1961 35,943 6.8 83.6 87.4 Heth 4.8 10.7 7.8 
1962 | 37,038 6.9 85.1 88.4 5.5 4.9 9.4 6.8 
1963 37,358 6.8 85.4 88.6 5.6 4.8 9.0 6.5 
1964 } 39,400 ih 84.4 87.6 5.6 4.9 10.0 Tae 
ONtariouse ssc sonia es core ie a ee 1941 43,270 11.4 89.2 89.0 4.2 4.5 Gade 6.5 
1951 45,198 9.8 65.9 72.4 14.6 Ye 19.5 15.4 
1961 44,434 Hrs OL. Gee 12.9 11.0 25.6 21.8 
1962 44,454 7.0 62.8 67.7 12.8 LESS 24.4 20.8 
1963 45,306 vial) 62.4 67.8 oro TG 24.1 20.7 
1964 | 48,501 7.4 61.6 66.7 13.8 11.9 24.6 21.4 
Manitoba: cinta eee 1941 8,305 11.4 63.0 (exe es 17.4 15.0 19.6 11.4 
1951 7,366 9.5 67.9 Aaya 15.4 1353 16.8 11.6 
1961 6,512 Tol 66.6 74.5 18.5 14.5 14.8 LEO 
1962 6,354 6.8 66.9 75.9 18.0 13.0 1551 ATA 
1963 6,694 7.0 67.2 Thayne 18.4 13.8 14.4 10.5 
1964 6, 796 thai 67.5 75.2 18.1 14.1 14,4 10.7 
Saskatchewan....,.0-ceccl. occ 1941 7,036 ied 64.7 79.1 TG 10.0 19.1 10.9 
1951 6, 805 8.2 78.3 86.4 10.7 6.4 11.1 7.2 
1961 6, 149 6.6 79.3 85.8 11.9 8.7 8.8 one 
1962 6,044 6.5 89.8 85.8 TES 8.7 8.3 5.6 
1963 6,197 6.6 78.4 85.3 13.4 9.1 8.2 5.7 
1964 6,382 6.8 78.8 85.1 BYES 9.4 7.8 D5 
Alberta ShAeewLwe Vee 1941 8,470 10.6 50.0 63.4 23.9 19.9 26.2 16.8 
1951 9,305 9.9 56.0 67.4 Fao 19.6 Loe 13.0 
1961 10,474 ee) 54.4 62.3 25.8 21.8 19.8 15.9 
1962 10, 423 7.6 54.4 62.0 25.9 22.8 19.7 15.2 
1963 10, 163 (hae 55.4 62.5 26.0 23:1 18.6 14.4 
1964 10,634 7.4 56.2 62.9 26.2 22.9 17.6 14,2 
British Columbia................... 1941 9,769 11.9 35.9 43.5 35.6 37.1 28.5 19.4 
1951 LS LP aeie4 9.7 3). 41.6 43.1 43.0 21.3 15.5 
1961 10,964 GHz 36.4 45.9 35.9 32.4 AZ 21.8 
1962 11,196 6.7 39.8 48.0 34.8 31.9 25.4 20.1 
1963 11,677 6.9 39.7 48.8 35.4 po as 24.9 19.8 
1964 12,158 7.0 42.1 50.3 34.4 30,1 2a.0 19.6 
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27.—Marriages and Rates per 1,000 Population, by Province, with Percentage Distribution 
of Bridegrooms and Brides by Nativity, 1941, 1951 and 1961-64— concluded 


Born Born Born 
Rate in Province in Other Outside 
Total per Where Married Provinces Canada 
Territory and Year Marti 1,000 |—_————————_- 
arriages| popy- 
lation |}Grooms} Brides |Grooms} Brides |Grooms}| Brides 
No. p-c p.c p.c. p.c Dc. p.c 

MEME CTTICOPY.. 5.0 t ls teats oe x sche oat 1961 128 8.8 12.5 24.2 63.3 52.3 24.2 23.4 
1962 109 128 10.1 26.6 67.0 53.2 22.9 20.2 

1963 95 6.3 11.6 2Die 65.3 60.0 PAY Be 14.7 

1964 94 5.9 11.7 19.1 64.9 62.8 23.4 18.1 

Northwest Territories.............. 1961 145 6.3 54.5 61.4 35.9 Olid 9.7 6.9 
1962 174 1S 60.9 66.7 27.6 26.4 11.5 6.9 

1963 139 5.8 69.1 aa 20.1 20.1 10.8 5.8 

1964 173 6.9 56.1 67.1 37.0 30.1 6.9 2.9 

Canada. see 1941 | 121,842 10.6 76.8 81.5 11.4 10.1 11.7 8.4 
1951 | 128,230 9.2 70.5 76.5 15.1 12.8 14.5 10.6 

1961 | 128,475 7.0 67.9 74.2 14.3 11.7 17.9 14.1 

1962 | 129,381 7.0 69.2 75.0 14.1 11.8 16.7 13.2 

1963 | 131,111 6.9 69.1 75.0 14.5 11.9 16.5 13.1 

1964 | 138,135 7.2 68.7 74.4 14.5 11.9 16.8 13.6 


1 Newfoundland included from 1951 and the Yukon and Northwest Territories from 1961. 


Age and Marital Status of Brides and Bridegrooms.—Table 28 shows that 91.1 
p.c. of the brides and 91.4 p.c. of the grooms in 1964 had never previously married, and 
that 4.8 p.c. of the brides and 4.2 p.c. of the bridegrooms had been widowed. The average 
age at marriage of bachelors was 25.4 years and that of spinsters 22.7 years. The average 
age of widowers and widows at time of remarriage was slightly more than double that 
of bachelors and spinsters. 


28.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1964 


BRIDES 


Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 
Spinsters | Widows | Divorced! Total | Spinsters | Widows | Divorced} Total 
f— 14 years.......5....0: 90 — 90 0.1 — _ 0.1 
Se eel er 42,011 19 17 42,047 33.4 0.3 0.3 30.4 
(ae aa 63,035 188 740 63, 963 0.1 2.8 List 46.3 
A ane ee 12, 633 333 1,317 14, 283 0.0 5.0 23.3 10.3 
i Se ee 3,809 393 1,118 5,320 30 5.9 19.8 3.9 
Be Oe ee Tas 1, 820 534 907 3,261 1.4 8.0 16.1 2.4 
40—44 “ 1,029 799 703 2-531 0.8 12.0 12.5 1.8 
= ES Sa 569 937 455 1,961 0.5 14,1 8.1 1.4 
50— 54  “ 434 944 227 1,605 0.3 14.2 4.0 1.2 
SI Se re 215 825 97 1,137 0.2 12.4 1.7 0.8 
i a ee 118 704 39 861 0.1 10.6 0.7 0.6 
65 years or over............ 70 980 24 1,074 0.1 14.7 0.4 0.8 
Totals, Stated Ages..| 125,833 6,656 5,644 | 138,133 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated............. 1 1 == 2 % 
Totals, All Ages....... 125, 834 6,657 5,644 138,135 91.1 4.8 4.1 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs CONRGE 50.3 34.8 24.5 
Median ages!........... ef ie? 50.6 33.3 21.5 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred. 


a) 
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28.—Brides and Bridegrooms, by Age and Marital Status, 1964—concluded 
mE ee ee 


BRIDEGROOMS 
a a. Se Se ae a CEE a ee 
Numbers Percentages 
Age Group 
Bachelors |Widowers| Divorced} Total |/Bachelors|Widowers| Divorced! Total 

15 — 19 years.............. 9,073 uf 1 9,075 The -- -- 6.6 
204 ee he a 69,759 36 246 70,041 Dose 0.6 4.1 50.7 
255-3229 1 SQ ay ene 30,519 129 1,054 31,702 24.2 2.2 17.4 23.0 
30 84 | “SS TE a. 9,328 234 1,326 10, 888 7.4 4.0 21.9 7.9 
3009 | “SS ESL Ree 3,742 314 1,044 5,100 3.0 5.4 17.3 3.7 
AQ: — Ag Ee ee eee 1,706 432 910 3,048 1.4 hoe 15.4 2.2 
4b AG ee ee ee ke 865 544 656 2,065 0.7 9.4 10.9 1,5 
SOR 54 PERE ee: 546 728 399 1,673 0.4 12R5 6.6 12 
55%='59') SS Ob. dB 351 825 218 1,394 0.3 14.2 3.6 1.0 
GOR 645 “O08. he ae. 200 791 127 1,118 0.2 13.6 2.1 0.8 
65 years or over............ 181 1,783 64 2,028 0.1 30.7 ie I 15 

Totals, Stated Ages..| 126,270 5,817 6,045 | 138,132 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Age not stated............. 2 1 — 3 

Totals, All Ages...... 126,272 5,818 6,045 | 138,135 91.4 4.2 4.4 100.0 
Average ages.......... yrs. 25.4 56.4 38.5 27.3 Ay a3 nee See 
Median ages!........... sh 23.8 58.0 36.9 24.2 see ae ses ae 
EE AO A 8 AE eee 


1 The ages below and above which half of the marriages occurred. 


Religious Denominations of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The distribution of brides 
and bridegrooms by religious denominations is roughly the same as that for the population 
as a whole. Table 29 shows the very strong influence that religion has on marriage. Nearly 
70 p.c. of all marriages are between persons of the same religious denomination ; in 1964 
among those of Jewish faith it was about 90 p.c.; among Roman Catholics about 87 p.ta 
United Church about 59 p.c.; and Eastern Orthodox about 70 pic. 


29.—Marriages by Religious Denominations of Contracting Parties, 1964 
eee 


Denomination of Bride 


Mesterk Total) ||; B.C: 

Denomination East- 

of Bridegroom | Angli-| Bap- | ern Jew- | Luth- ec etre United| Other} Not Mar- G esr 

can tist | Orth-| ish | eran |”? . “| Shier [Church] Sects | Stated] “8°S |UTO° 
iio ia olic 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 

Anghcan, 1.2.36 .. 7,776 568 100 22 404 588 | 2,302 | 3,528 640 2 | 15,980 | 11.5 
Baptist... 746 0. 634 | 2,066 22 2 106 171 504 912 283 _ 4,700 3.4 
Eastern Orthodox.. 129 35 | 1,946 4 89 31 411 227 66 _ 2,938 2.1 
JOWISI so. dee oo Re oe 31 5 8 | 1,362 7 7 63 29 34 1 1,547 Tai 
Lutheran > fois Qed sy « 552 126 77 7 | 1,902 160 908 | 1,033 336 1 5,102 3.7 
Presbyterian. . Eien 779 199 19 8 130 | 1,601 655 | 1,148 206 _ 4,740 3.4 
Roman Catholic!. .| 2,284 457 212 25 713 576 157,543 | 2,949 | 1,072 6 | 65,837 47.7 
United Church....} 3,514 865 161 15 828 974 | 2,978 |15,341 | 1,070 6: |. 25,.752 18.6 
Other sects........ 844 344 76 18 352 228 | 1,269 | 1,482 | 6,928 2 | 11,548 8.4 
Not stated......... 5 3/ — — 3 2 8 10 7 8 46 ad 

Totals.1.:5. er. 16,548 | 4,668 | 2,621 | 1,463 | 4,534 | 4,338 |66,641 126,654 110,642 26 |138,135 || 100.0 
P.C. of brides..... 12.0 3.4 1.9 1.1 3.3 3.1] 48.2] 19.3 head, was 100.0 || 69.82 
ee a Na, RT ee 9) ee 

1 Includes Greek Catholic. * Percentage of marriages between contracting parties of the same religious 


denomination. 


Subsection 2.—Divorces 
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Before World War I the number of divorces granted in Canada represented less than 
one per 1,000 of the yearly number of marriages. After that War, however, there was 
a definite upward trend; the number advanced to 8,213 in 1947, declined gradually to a 
postwar low of 5,270 in 1951 and since then has again moved sharply upward; the 1965 
preliminary figure of 8,941 was the highest on record. 


30.— Dissolutions of Marriage (Divorces), by Province, 1941-65 


Nore.—Figures for individual years from 1900 to 1953 are given in the 1956 Year Book, p. 230, and for 1954-61 
in the 1965 edition, pp. 263-264. 


Year Nida | (PBL I~ N-Ss N.B. | Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. ||Canada 
NUMBERS 
Av. 1941-45...... as 2 92 104 99 1,398 305 207 432 937 3,576 
 1946-50...... 5% 21 185 245 303 2, 839 500 383 724 1,676 6,877 
fae b901—55). crane 5 10 212 167 327 2,430 356 231 612 1, 461 5,811 
“ 1956-60...... 5 4 227 194 403 2,801 315 247 788 1,514 6,498 
BE ON hayek scours _ 5 229 181 —_— 3,140 339 281 1,084 1, 490 6, 7681 
BO Sevaiters.<.c.deio+ as 8 8 271 172 491 ay ray/ 369 331 1,268 1,516 7, 6862 
. Te Sa 74 5 315 210 8344) 3,508 418 315 1,389 1,596 8, 6233 
PATO EN, isch SRS 3 16 323 237 226 4,054 443 312 1,348 1,961 8,9415 
Rares PER 100,000 Popunation 
Av. 1941-45...... 229, 15.4 22.4 2.9 35.8 42.0 24.4 54.3 | 104.8 30.3 
“ 1946-50...... 22.1 29.7 49.3 8.0 66.4 66.8 45.9 84.6 155.8 53.0 
pel Ob 155). 2.3. 183 9.8 32.0 31.4 7.6 49.2 44.0 26.9 60.3 116.8 39.1 
“ 1956-60...... 1.2 4.0 32.0 33.9 8.2 48.4 35.9 27.6 65.3 99.8 38.2 
LOU ae 3 ae Gee — 4.7 30.7 29.8 —_ 49.5 36.3 30.2 79.1 89.8 36.41 
Es Gree ee 17, 7.5 35.8 28.0 9.0 50.2 38.8 35.5 90.2 89.4 40.72 
TSE ee ere 1.44 4.7 41.4 34.0 15.04 53.3 43.6 33.4 97.0 91.8 44,83 
BUBDV A, Wicks Sees 0.6 14.8 42.4 38.0 4.0 60.2 46.0 32.8 92.9 | 109.6 45.75 
1 Includes 14 in Yukon Territory and five in the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes 13 in Yukon Ter- 
ritory and two in the Northwest Territories. 3 Includes 24 in Yukon Territory and two in the Northwest 
Territories. 4 Includes Bills of Divorce passed by the House of Commons during the 1964-65 Session of 
Parliament. 5 Includes 12 in Yukon Territory and six in the Northwest Territories. 


Section 6.—Canadian Life Tables 


Five official series of life tables for Canada and the provinces and regions have been 
published to date, based on deaths in the three-year period around each of the Censuses 
of 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. The life table values for 1961 are given in abbrevi- 
ated form in Table 31. 


Life tables give some measure of the health and general conditions of survival of an 
‘artificial’ population in a conventional, standard form. A hypothetical number (100,000) 
of births of each sex is assumed as a starting point. The life tables show how, on the basis 
of the mortality rates at each age in the given years, these 100,000 of each sex are reduced 
in number by death. For example, during the year 1961, of 100,000 males born, 3,058 
would have died in their first year, according to the mortality rates in effect during the 
period 1960-62, so that 96,942 would survive to one year of age; 179 would have died in 
their second year so that 96,763 survived to two years of age, and so on. At 100 years 
of age only 105 of the original 100,000 would have survived. The probability of death at 
each age is the ratio between the number of deaths and the population at each age. Finally, 


the expectation of life is the number of years which a person on the average might expect to 


live if the mortality rates in the given years remained constant throughout his lifetime. 


‘eg 
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Mortality rates at all ages for males have been almost consistently higher than for 
females. Males have the highest risk of mortality as compared with females during 
their first year of life, from their late teens to early 30s and from age 50 to 65. For 
both boys and girls the risk of mortality drops rapidly during childhood and is lowest 
at about age 10, increases gradually to about age 40 for males and about 50 for females 
and then rises steeply with advancing age. As an illustration of the information available 
from study of the life tables, it may be observed that at the mortality rates given in the 1961 
life table (see Table 31) about 12,100 males would have died before reaching age 50 as 
compared with about 7,600 females; only 57,517 of the original group of 100,000 males 
would have survived to age 70 as compared with 72,746 females. 


31.—Canadian Life Table, 1961 


Males Females 
A Number {Probability Number |Probability 

ge Number Dying of Dying Number Dying of Dying Expec- 

Living Between Before Living Between Before tation 

at Each | Each Age | Reaching at Each | Each Age | Reaching of 

Age and the Next Age and the Next Life 

Next Birthday Next Birthday 

yrs. 

At Partin Ae? 28 100,000 .03058 100,000 .02387 74.17 
3,058 2,387 

LS ViGCAT sewer eae 96,942 .00185 97,613 00164 74.98 
179 160 

ZVCATS ao eet 96,763 Rr .00114 97, 453 7 .00096 74.11 

Bah died | Po a 96, 653 ; .00099 97,359 ; .00071 73.18 
9 9 

tebe Bn 96, 557 i 00083 97,290 a .00061 72.23 

WM eile ee. 6 96,477 .00073 97,231 .00053 W120 
292 196 

J 6 has | ie ine 96,185 00050 97,035 . 00029 66. 41 
282 147 

Ns Bechtel are «2 95,903 . 00089 96, 888 .00040 61.51 
555 229 

20 BER AEE EN cI Bae 95,348 .00153 96, 659 - 00055 56.65 
771 281 

2 IS | RE 94,577 .00157 96,378 . 00064 51.80 
710 333 

Bi Ramu aeeceiy cite SS 93, 867 .00150 96,045 .00079 46.98 
758 433 

BO Lee tare. eee 93,109 .00193 95,612 .00115 42.18 
1,048 654 

A es tigen) Rote 92,061 . 00282 94,958 .00174 37.45 
1,575 992 

AALS OE PED 90, 486 00465 93,966 .00277 82.82 
2,590 1,572 

3 al li A a alee 87,896 .00772 92,394 00436 28.33 
4,099 2,394 

BO ten issue ee 83,797 .01265 90,000 .00675 24.01 
6,251 3,613 

COM PR, saline: 77,546 .01999 86, 387 .01064 19.90 
8,772 5,471 

COPUEAS Fee 68,774 18102972 80,916 .01718 16.07 
11,257 8,170 

COTE ites ear: 57,517 .04467 72,746 .02774 12.58 
13,726 11,694 

THI Tp Sarre se 43,791 . 06706 61,052 . 04664 9.48 
14, 855 15, 891 

SO) SPA, 2! 28,936 . 10091 45,161 .07941 6.90 
13, 665 18,277 

ase t Lear aca ihn 15,271 . 15231 26, 884 . 13118 4.89 
9,624 15,622 

D0 Ba cts So eg 5, 647 eau, 11,262 . 20708 3.39 
4,451 8,539 

VOLS. aa 1,196 . 33123 2,723 . 31226 2.382 
1,091 2,445 

1 Balan ie. Shade 105 . 47051 278 - 45185 1.56 
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By 1961, life expectancy at birth in Canada had reached a new high point of 68.4 years 
for males and about 74.2 for females—comparable to the expectancy for other countries of 
the world with highly developed programs of medical and public health care. Once a child 
has passed its first year of life, however, its life expectancy increases appreciably. At one 
year of age a male child at present mortality risks may, on the average, expect to live an 
additional 69.5 years and a female almost 75 years, representing for an infant boy a gain of 
1.2 years_over his expectation at birth and for an infant girl a gain of 0.8 years. The ex- 
pectation of life of a 15-year-old boy is 56.2 additional years; of a 15-year-old girl 61.5 years. 
At 25 years of age the expectation is about 46.9 years for men and 51.8 years for women and 
at age 70, 10.7 years for men and 12.6 years for women. 


Table 32 summarizes the life expectancy figures extracted from the Canadian life tables 
for 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961. According to these figures, life expectancy at birth 
for men increased about three quarters of a year between 1956 and 1961 and 1.3 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 3.4 years from 1941 to 1951 and 2.9 years from 1931 
to 1941; females gained one and one quarter years between 1956 and 1961 and 2.1 years 
between 1951 and 1956, compared with 4.5 years and 4.2 years, respectively, in the preceding 
decades. Thus, from 1931 to 1961 a total of 8.4 years was added to male life expectancy and 
12.1 years to female longevity. 


The increases in life expectancy have been predominantly at the younger ages, partic- 
ularly in infancy, and diminish with advanced age. For example, from 1931 to 1961, 
3.5 years were added to the life expectancy of a five-year-old male, 2.5 years to a 20-year-old, 
about one year to a 40-year-old and about half a year to a 60-year-old as compared with 8.4 
years for a newborn male. During this period, life expectancy for a five-year-old female 
gained 8.1 years, for a 20-year-old 6.9 years, for a 40-year-old 4.4 years and for a 60-year- 
old two and three quarter years as compared with 12.1 years for a newborn female. 


Longevity improved for both sexes, though more so and at all ages for females, but 
there was only slight improvement for males beyond middle life. Briefly, the rapid decline 
in the death rate for infants of both sexes is continuing but the declines are slower with 
advancing age, so that relatively stationary death rates were established from about 50 
years onward for males and from about 80 years onward for females. 


The fact that such a pattern exists is important in interpreting the results of these 
life tables. The arbitrary population base of 100,000 of each sex in the 1956 tables, for 
example, was subjected to the mortality rates in effect in 1960-62, and the life expectancy 
computed as if those death rates at each age were to prevail during their lifetime. Actually 
the theoretical 200,000 infants born in 1960-62 will most probably have a pattern of survival 
and life expectancy quite different from that of the present life tables as they will spend 
most of their lives under conditions of public health and medical care which in all likelihood 
will be superior to those prevailing in 1960-62. 


The improvement in life expectancy, particularly among children and adolescents, 
was caused mainly by the substantial reduction in recent years in mortality from infectious 
diseases; on the other hand, diseases associated with middle and old age are much less 
amenable to control. It is therefore unlikely that improvement in life expectancy in the 
future will be comparable to that of the past 30 years. As approximately 9 p.c. of deaths 
in 1960-62 occurred among infants and another 77 p.c. among persons over age 50, any 
additional improvement must come as the result of further declines in mortality from 
conditions associated with childbirth and early infancy, further control of infectious diseases, 
prevention of accidents, and advances in combating diseases associated with middle and 
old age, such as cardiovascular-renal conditions and cancer. 
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32.—Expectation of Life, 1931, 1941, 1951, 1956 and 1961 


1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 


Male | Female | Male | Female | Male | Female! Male Female | Male | Female 


i aI) Ra a a a ne en ee ee ie El) 


7.57 7.98 7.48 8.19 7.89 8.73 7.98 9.15 8.21 9.48 
5.61 5.92 5.54 6.03 5. 84 6.38 5. 89 6.75 6.14 6.90 
4.10 4,38 4.05 4.35 4.27 4.57 4.27 4.97 4.46 4.89 
2.97 3.24 2.93 3.12 3.10 3.24 3.07 3.67 3.16 3.39 
2.14 2.40 2.09 2.26 2.24 2.27 2.18 2.74 2.20 2.32 
1.53 ery) 1.46 1.64 1.60 1.59 1.52 2.05 1.49 1.56 


Table 33 shows provincial or regional life expectancy for males and females at selected 
ages. According to the 1961 figures, male life expectancy at birth continues to be below 
70 and that for females above 72 in all of the five regions. During the period 1931-61, life 
expectancy at birth for males increased from 60.00 to 68.35, or 8.35 years, varying from 
6.32 years for the Prairie Provinces to 11.09 years for Quebec; life expectancy at birth for 
females rose from 62.10 to 74.17, or 12.07 years, varying from 10.08 years for British 
Columbia to 14.97 years for Quebec. Quebec showed the greatest improvement of any 
region among young males and females and middle-aged females, and British Columbia 
recorded the greatest improvement among middle-aged males. 
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33.—Expectation of Life at Selected Ages, by Province or Region, 1931, 1941, 
1951, 1956 and 1961 


1931 1941 1951 1956 1961 
Province or 
Region | | | | 
and Age 
Male |Female| Male |Female| Male | Female} Male |Female| Male | Female 
yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs yrs. yrs yrs. yrs yrs 
Atlantic Provinces— 
MUMISIECING Sisccc cis ss e'se se: « 60.20 | 61.91 | 61.69 | 64.63 | 66.57 | 70.50} 67.91 | 72.89 | 68.58 73.92 
. SG aeons ate 64.76 | 65.44] 65.68 | 67.78 | 69.08 | 72.41 | 69.68 | 74.23] 70.06 75.10 
PRN OREB ac Cacti ss ies ot 49.22 | 49:62 | 49.86 | 51.33 | 51.59 | 54.52] 51.95 | 56.01 | 52.17 56.82 
BO RVORTOs. 2 fee is's's ee vee’ s 32.73 33.70 o2. 22 34.19 33.48 35.99 33.58 37.03 33.76 37.70 
BRATS fe cis hays ofl /aan sss 13.63 14.59 TSe ke 14.50 13.90 15.42 13.95 15.91 14.16 16.35 
Quebec— 
PAEOINUU Sse ses ade hae 56.19 | 57.80 | 60.18 | 63.07 | 64.42 | 68.58 | 66.138 | 71.02 | 67.28 72.77 
PRVERIE recs visich « ssoa te 62.45 62.62 64.45 66.28 67.19 70.71 68.11 72.56 68.71 73.80 
DOITODIS a csancis) sia: <'s.n\sie.0.0 47.77 47.73 48.388 49.85 49.76 52.92 50.36 54.48 50.82 55.54 
IVE ALS Sto o:rhe ais tree 0:8 S104: | pole 7b sls OU. 04a oe.02 1, ol-04 | 934.40 | o1.91,1 op.42.| -ee-29 36.38 
BDSVERED! oa: Jf. tiis not cite 12.60 | 13.15 | 12.44 | 13.41 | 12.81 | 14.17 | 12.88 | 14.73 | 138.16 15.27 
Ontario— 
PUALHT PO sctsiaicre a's > oceis teres 61.30 | 63.92 | 64.55 | 68.43 | 66.87 | 71.85 | 67.80 | 73.57} 68.32 74.40 
UVOAT SS ace cee ees cbess 65.05 | 66.84] 66.74] 70.07 | 68.34 | 72.91} 68.76 | 74.25 | 69.14 74.95 
QONVOATS.....0 000s aisle sci 48.79 | 50.12 | 49.57 | 52.40] 50.58 | 54.76] 50.81 | 55.95 | 51.03 56.53 
BO VOCALS i014 40:9. ois stairs test 31.56 | 32.90 | 31.54 | 34.11 | 32.03 | 85.75 | 32.24] 36.74) 932.35 37.27 
GUSVCATS 75 ce es cis cs cats 12.67 | 13.47 | 12.63 | 14.03 | 18.07 | 14.92 | 12.97 | 15.66] 13.05 15.90 
Prairie Provinces— 
PAABEVITG INS crelss <r. /dbe< vie/e'= 63.47 | 65.49 | 65.48] 68.19 | 68.36 | 72.28] 69.26! 74.18 | 69.79 75.66 
Mieventortierns ose. Jelcets 67.24 | 68.30 | 68.02 | 70.22 | 69.90 | 78.43 | 70.48} 75.06} 70.96 76.40 
UNVERT Secret sees sees 50.98 | 51.68 | 51.28 | 53.08 | 52.24 | 55.53 | 52.55 | 56.88 | 52.90 58.08 
PURE ANS ee tctie5.8<aiclare.c.< 33.34 | 34.35 | 33.32 | 34.96 | 33.86 | 36.63 | 34.12 | 37.71 | 34.37 38.83 
EDRVORTS <3. .c5 bs esssae8 13.60 | 14.40] 13.35 | 14.62 | 13.88] 15.51} 14.01 |] 16.20 | 14.22 17.00 
British Columbia— 
ANAS a) 0590 pera para ae 62.15 65.34 63.65 68.96 66.73 72.37 68.14 73.91 68.94 75.42 
IGVORT CE OS 64.55 | 67.16 | 65.40 | 70.17 | 67.97 | 78.382 | 69.19 | 74.68 | 69.83 76.00 
ZOMVCATS eer eos Ts ost ee a 48.68 | 51.18 | 48.99 | 53.09 | 50.41 | 55.51} 51.32 | 56.52 | 51.85 57.61 
BORVERT Sh cn ce ove. etfvaracsraiore S2elia| a4 aii ole (0 oon lanl ez aon oOrge2) |) dorll 137.49" | oas00 38. 46 
BRUCRES cocealc aro sre'ste eve os 13.36 | 14.60 | 12.96] 14.88 | 13.50 | 15.86] 18.72 | 16.15 | 13.98 16.94 


1 Figures for 1931 and 1941 are exclusive of Newfoundland. 


Section 7.—International Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


Table 34 gives a summary of Canada’s national and provincial vital statistics rates 
along with those of several other countries. It will be noted that among the countries 
listed the low crude death rate in Canada is bettered by three countries—Japan, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and Venezuela—and that some of the provinces have lower 
rates than most other countries. The birth rate also helps to give Canada one of the fastest 
growing populations, currently ranking eighth among those listed. However, 12 countries 
reported lower rates of infant mortality, some as low as 15 per 1,000 live births (Sweden 
and Netherlands), as compared with Canada’s rate of 24.7. 
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CHAPTER VI.—PUBLIC HEALTH, WELFARE AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY* 
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Subsection 2. Local Preventive Public Elderly Persons ba eeesca | gepet rh FOUN ep 

Health Services.....0-..).dec.sccsues 291 Subsection 4, Child Welfare Services. ... 
Subsection 3. Services for Specific Diseases Secrion 4. INTERNATIONAL WELFARE..... 

RATIO LSENSELU ITER shee Oe aie hte phoereke irayias Sota e 292 
Subsection 4. Public Medical Care. ..... 293 Part IiIl.—Health and Social Welfare Ex- 
Subsection 5. Services for the Disabled penditures..................... 000s, 

and Chronically TUT ge ena FRE Fae pee 296 Section 1. GoVERNMENT E}XPENDITURES ON 

Srecrion 3. Hosprrat AND OTHER HEALTH HEALTH AND SoctaL WELFARE........ 

STCAMISET CR ae Sets Salles Leieeae east vid 6 os 297 Section 2. EXPENDITURES ON PERSONAL 
Subsection 1. Hospital Statistics........ 297 mA rT CARB ties LE BOP ee areas 
Subsection 2. Notifiable Diseases and , 

Other Health Statistics.............. 305 | Part IV.—National Voluntary Health and 
Preston 3. Numbers of Physicians and Welfare Activities................... 

paese Ol: Ghose in Brivate Practice. if; Part V.—Veterans Services............... 
Bee ublic Welfare and Social Le Section 1. PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES.... 
UEELOY tee ens a ee See tree RES 2 
Section 2. WELFARE SERVICES........... 
Section 1. FrpERAL GOVERNMENT PRo- 

MEIC ARES Reet aes NAL eS ARNT FC A AO 309 SEcTION 3. TREATMENT SERVICES......... 
Subsection 1. Canada Pension Plan..... 309 Section 4. LAND SETTLEMENT AND HOUSE 
Subsection 2. Old Age Security.......... SA CONSTRUCTION 2 ab sites, $ shee satoraun we Ser 
Subsection 3. Family Allowances........ 312 Section 5. COMMONWEALTH WAR GRAVES 
Subsection 4. Youth Allowances........ 313 COMMIBEION GE. fhe) clteekls mbtde Madkies 


The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Canada’s growth in recent years has intensified many problems in the planning of 
health and welfare services and has shifted the emphasis toward new approaches and new 
programs. General prosperity, growing urbanization and industrialization, larger numbers 
of children and older persons in the population, and new concepts and knowledge in health 
and welfare matters have all contributed to needs for additional services. 


* Except where otherwise indicated, this Chapter was prepared (July 1966) by the Research and Statistics 


_ Division of the Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa. 
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A number of important developments took place or were under consideration in this 
area during 1965-66. With the April 1965 Throne Speech, Canada embarked on its “War 
on Poverty”, a program for the full utilization of human resources and the elimination of 
poverty ; planned measures included an expansion of the Area Development Program (ADA) 
and the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Program (ARDA), measures to 
assist the re-employment, relocation and retraining of workers, urban renewal measures, 
the establishment of a Company of Young Canadians to undertake projects for economic 
and social development in Canada and abroad, and the establishment of a Canada 
Assistance Plan. These measures and related matters were discussed at the federal- 
provincial conference on poverty and opportunity held in Ottawa in December 1965 and 
several of them were later formally undertaken. 


The first Canadian Conference on Aging, sponsored by the Canadian Welfare Council 
and held in Toronto in January 1966, sought ways and means of improving the life of older 
people. Delegates represented labour, management, professional organizations, voluntary 
organizations and the churches. The report of the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Aging, released in February 1966, recommended a guaranteed income for older people, 
improvements in housing, health and institutional care, social services, community partici- 
pation, recreation programs, and the establishment of a national commission on aging. 


The Act to establish the Canada Pension Plan (SC 1964-65, c. 51), which was given 
Royal Assent on Apr. 3, 1965 and became operational on Jan. 1, 1966, established for the 
first time in Canada a comprehensive social insurance program of contributory, old age, 
disability and survivors’ pensions. The legislation provides an earnings-related old age 
pension and adjusts the existing tax-financed flat-rate old age security pension so that 
the two programs form an integrated system. It also provides a program of supplementary 
pensions and benefits for disabled contributors and their dependent children, and survivors 
of contributors. 


The Province of Quebec established the Quebec Pension Plan, which came into opera- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1966. The Canada Pension Plan does not operate in Quebec because the 
legislation provides that the plan will not be operative in a province that establishes its 
own comparable program. It is significant that both the Parliament of Canada and that 
of Quebec have passed almost identical legislation in this field. The two plans are to be 
so closely co-ordinated that a person may contribute under one plan or the other, or to both 
plans interchangeably, during his contributory period and receive the same benefits as if 
he had contributed to one plan throughout this period. The introduction of the Canada 
and Quebec Pension Plans emphasized the need for uniform private pension legislation 
across Canada. Ontario amended the Ontario Pension Benefits Act with effect from July 
30, 1965, and in Quebec the Supplemental Pension Plans Act was given Royal Assent on 
July 15, 1965. Both Acts regulate private pension plans, ensure portability and solvency 
of the private plans and require the provision of information to the members of the plan. 


An amendment to the Old Age Security Act lowered the eligible age, provided for 
adjustment of the amount of the pension for increases in the cost of living, and eased resi- 
dence requirements. 


The Canada Assistance Act, which was given Royal Assent on July 14, 1966, provides 
for a comprehensive welfare system to replace the categorical programs of old age assist- 
ance, blind and disabled persons’ allowances and unemployment assistance; extends 
existing social assistance and welfare coverage; and substitutes a needs test for a test of 
means as a qualification for assistance. Provincial programs for persons in need, including 
health care services, will be financially supported by federal-provincial cost-sharing arrange- 
ments. 


In the health field, the federal Medical Care Act providing for the setting up of a com- 
prehensive medical care insurance program was given first reading on July 12, 1966; further 
debate was postponed until October. On Sept. 1, 1965, the British Columbia Medical Plan 
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took effect and on July 1, 1966 the Ontario Medical Services Insurance Plan and the Alberta 
Health Program (an extension of the former Alberta Medical Plan) began paying benefits. 
These three provincial plans are voluntary and involve subsidization of premiums for low- 
income groups. 

Supplementing the proposed federal medical program, a Health Resources Fund of 
$500,000,000 was provided under the Health Resources Fund Act (SC 1966, c. 42) to assist 
the provinces in the construction and equipping of facilities for health research and training. 


PART I.—PUBLIC HEALTH 


Provincial governments bear the major responsibility for health services in Canada, 
with the municipality often assuming considerable authority over matters delegated to it 
by provincial legislation. The Federal Government has jurisdiction over a number of 
health matters of a national character and provides important financial assistance to 
provincial health and hospital services. All levels of government are aided and supported 
by a network of voluntary agencies working in different health fields. 


Section 1.—Federal Health Activities 


The Department of National Health and Welfare is the chief federal agency in health 
matters but important treatment programs are also administered by the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs and National Defence. ‘The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is responsible 
for collection, analysis and publication of national health statistics, the Medical Research 
Council and the Defence Research Board administer medical research programs, and 
the Canada Department of Agriculture has certain health responsibilities connected with 
food production. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare controls food and drugs, including 
narcotics, operates quarantine and immigration medical services, carries out international 
health obligations, and provides health services to Indians, Eskimos and other special 
groups. It advises on the visual eligibility of applicants for blindness allowances and 
co-operates with the provinces in the provision of surgical or remedial treatment for 
recipients of the allowances. Under the Public Works Health Act, supervision of health 
conditions is provided for persons employed on federal public works. Health counselling 
and medical supervision are provided for the federal Public Service. The Department 
also administers the civil aviation medical program for the Department of Transport. 


The Department serves the provinces in an advisory and co-ordinating capacity and 
administers grants to provincial health and national voluntary agencies. Administration 
of federal aspects of the Hospital Insurance and National Health Grant Programs is a 
major activity. Co-ordination with the provinces on health matters is facilitated by the 
Dominion Council of Health, the principal advisory agency to the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare. Its membership includes the Deputy Minister of National Health, 
who acts as chairman, the chief health officer of each province, and five appointees of the 
Governor in Council. The Council meets semi-annually. Federal-provincial technical 
advisory committees of the Council deal with specific aspects of public health. 


Subsection 1.—Medicare and the Health Resources Fund 


Medicare.—Proposals for a plan of comprehensive medical insurance for all Canadians, 
administered by the provinces and with federal fiscal contributions, were made by the 
Prime Minister at the federal-provincial conference held in July 1965. The federal con- 
tributions would be dependent upon the fulfilment of four criteria by each provincial plan: 
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(1) that it cover, as a minimum, “‘all the services provided by physicians, both general 
practitioners and specialists’, except for services available under other legislation and 
certain limited types of services, such as cosmetic surgery, that are not medically necessary; 
(2) that it cover all residents, or at least ‘‘be aimed at universal coverage”, without exclusion 
because of age, economic circumstances or pre-existing conditions; (3) that it be “publicly 
administered, either directly by the provincial government or by a provincial government 
agency”; and (4) that benefits be fully transferable from one province to another. The 
federal contribution would be half the per capita cost of all insured services in all partici- 
pating provinces multiplied by the number of insured persons in each participating proy- 
ince. The Medical Care Act embodying these principles was given first reading in the 
House of Commons on July 12, 1966 and was slated to come before the House again in 
October. 


Health Resources Fund.—Supplementing the medicare program, the Prime Minister 
also proposed at the July 1965 conference the setting up of a Health Resources Fund “to 
support the construction and equipment of facilities for health research and training’’, 
He later announced that the proposed Fund would amount to $500,000,000 to be expended 
over a 15-year period commencing in 1966; that, through the Fund, federal capital grants 
would be available for the construction, renovation and basic equipment of research 
establishments, teaching hospitals, medical schools and training facilities for other health 
personnel but that grants would not be available to meet the operating costs of such estab- 
lishments; and that payments from the Fund would meet 50 p.c. of the cost of construction 
and basic equipment for the assisted projects. 


The operation of the proposed Fund was discussed at the Federal-Provincial Con- 
ference of Health Ministers held Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, 1966, when the principle was accepted 
that, of the $500,000,000, $25,000,000 would be provided to the four Atlantic Provinces as 
special assistance over and above the normal 50-p.c. share, and that a major portion be 
allocated on a per capita basis; the allocation of the remainder was left for further study. 
An advisory committee consisting of representatives of federal and provincial Ministers 
of Health would, it was intended, review over-all provincial submissions concerning in- 
dividual projects, advise on disbursements from the Fund, and consult with professional 
bodies for technical advice. Two technical conferences were held (Oct. 21-22, 1965 and 
Mar. 31-Apr. 1, 1966) to make preliminary and tentative arrangements for the imple- 
mentation of the program. On July 11, 1966, the Health Resources Fund Act (SC 1966, 
c. 42) received Royal Assent. 


Subsection 2.—National Health Grant Program 


The National Health Grant Program, inaugurated in 1948, makes federal grants 
available to the provinces for the developing and strengthening of public health and 
hospital services. Changes were made over the years to provide additional funds, increase 
flexibility and meet changing circumstances. Some of the headings under which grants 
had been made were merged or discontinued and new headings were added (see Table 1).. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1966, aid for hospital construction had been approved for 122,176 beds 
and 15,359 bassinets for patients, 23,355 beds for nurses, and 917 beds for interns. Approx- 
imately 42,000 health workers had been trained or were undergoing special training, and 
more than 7,000 health workers were employed, with Health Grant assistance. The amount 
expended in 1965-66 totalled $45,477,968 or 75.3 p.c. of the total available ; over the entire 
18 years of the program, 79 p.c. of the available money had been actually spent. If for 
1965-66 the $9,500,000 in fiscal compensation received by Quebec is deducted from the 
total available, that total is reduced to $50,880,280 and the expenditure in the remainder 
of Canada appears as 89.4 p.c. of the available amount. 
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1.—Amounts Available and Amounts and Percentages Expended under the National Health 
Grant Program, by Grant, for the 18-year Period Ended Mar. 31, 1966 and for the Year 


Ended Mar. 31, 1966. 


1948-66 Period 


Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 


Percentage 


45 


Apr. 1, 


Grant 
Amount Amount | Percentage |} Amount Amount 
Available! | Expended | Expended || Available! | Expended | Expended 
$ $ $ $ 

Geppled Children?...............0.1 6,207,728 | 4,431,677 71 — — 
Professional Training............... 17,191,644 | 15,644,345 91 1,923,700 1, 280, 025 
Heespital Construction............... 252,419,132 |233,945, 344 93 20,367,320 | 17,622,038 
Venereal Disease Control?.......... 5,968,336 | 5,146, 209 86 — — 
MRTIREE CALGON. 25.55 0: 5 paseo ascrionere.ei +s 126, 734,488 |104, 502, 806 82 8,656,650 | 5,909,861 
Tuberculosis Control................ 67,968,562 | 62,979,909 93 1,923,700 1,719,316 
Public Health Research............ 18,640,558 | 16,286, 456 87 4,424, 510 4,214, 560 
0) OU SZ) 645, 180 540,960 84 — — 
General Public Health.............. 173,624,051 |121, 797,929 70 16,351,450 | 10,840,170 
MMETCOOTGLOL osc csc sce se ceee 62,489,353 | 44,957,713 a 1,923, 700 ES eG / 
Laboratory and Radiological Serv- 

eae Teer eee 47,404,300 | 14,450,881 30 — — 
Medicai Rehabilitation®............ 6,500,000 | 3,016,750 46 — — 
Medical Rehabilitation and Crippled 

cH MS SE eee 16,410,550 | 10,512,555 64 2,885,550 | 1,839,477 
Child and Maternal Health’........ 22173, 700. | 15;,076,'033 68 1,923,700 919,764 

MPOGAIST Fick. os okies etek 824,377,582 |653,289,567 79 60,880,2809| 45,477,9689 
1 Amounts as set out in the Orders in Council. 2 Merged with Medical Rehabilitation Grant, 

1960. 3 Absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 4 Lapsed in 1953. 


duced in 1953 and absorbed into General Public Health Grant, Apr. 1, 1969. 


with Cripped Children Grant, Apr. 1, 1960. 


7 Amounts for 1960-66 only; see footnotes 2 and §, 
troduced in 1953. 9 ‘Amount available’ includes, but ‘‘amount expended’’ excludes, an estimated amount 
of $9,500,000 that represents Quebec entitlement under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 


" Subsection 3.—Hospital Insurance 


5 Intro- 


6 Introduced in 1953 and merged 


8 [n- 


The federal-provincial hospital insurance program, now established in all provinces 
This program was 
introduced under the federal Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act of 1957, 
by which the Federal Government shares with the provinces the costs of specified hospital 
services to insured patients. The choice of methods of financing and administering the 
program at the provincial level, and the choice of the types of service offered above the 
minimum stipulated in the Act, rest with the provinces. 


and territories, covers 98.7 p.c. of the total population of Canada. 


Federal legislation covers only services in institutions approved to provide acute, 
chronic and convalescent care. Tuberculosis and mental hospitals are excluded from the 
federal-provincial plan, as are institutions providing custodial care. 
chiatric and tuberculosis units of general hospitals are included. 


However, the psy- 


The basic range of in-patient benefits that, under the Act, each province is required 
to provide includes standard ward accommodation and meals, nursing service, drugs and 
biologicals, surgical supplies, the use of operating and case rooms, diagnostic procedures 
(mcluding X-ray and laboratory procedures) together with necessary medical interpreta- 


tions, and the use of radiotherapy and physiotherapy facilities where available. 


The 


same benefits for out-patients, although authorized for assistance under the federal legisla- 


tion, are not mandatory upon provincial plans. 


the plan, insured out-patient services. 


therapeutic services, including minor surgical and medical procedures. 


All provinces except one provide, under 


The pattern varies from province to province but 
among the services offered are emergency care following accidents, diagnostic services and 


provide certain psychiatric out-patient services. 


Some provinces 
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Provinces use different methods of administering and financing their programs; 
money raised through general revenues, provincial sales taxes and personal premiums 
may be used separately or in combination.* The Federal Government pays each province 
25 p.c. of the per capita cost of in-patient services in Canada as a whole plus 25 p.c. of the 
per capita cost of in-patient services in the province, multiplied by the average for the 
year of the number of insured persons in the province. On a national basis, the federal 
contribution amounts to about 50 p.c. of sharable costs. However, for individual prov- 
inces the proportion of sharable costs met by the Federal Government varies, with a higher 
proportion of the cost of low-cost programs than of high-cost programs being met. Federal 
payments to the provinces under the program from July 1, 1958 to Dec. 31, 1965 totalled 
almost $2,100,000,000. During 1965, federal payments to the individual provincest and 
territories totalled $327,000,000, divided as follows: Newfoundland, $11,100,000; Prince 
Edward Island, $2,300,000; Nova Scotia, $17,200,000; New Brunswick, $14,100,000; 
Ontario, $162,200,000; Manitoba, $22,100,000; Saskatchewan, $24,500,000 ; Alberta, 
$33,400,000; British Columbia, $38,900,000; Yukon Territory, $322,000; and the North- 
west Territories, $675,000. 


Tables 2 and 3 give data for hospitals listed in the federal-provincial hospital insurance 
agreements. The bulk of the hospitals listed in those agreements are “budget review” 
hospitals, which are subject to provincial budget-approval. Budget review hospitals 
include publicly owned general hospitals providing acute or short-term care and special 
hospitals such as pediatric, maternity, orthopedic and chronic hospitals. Also listed in 
the agreements are “contract” and federal hospitals. Contract hospitals are private and 
industrial hospitals that provide insured hospital care at a contractually agreed rate per 
patient-day. 

The 1,295 reporting hospitals, in all three categories listed in the federal-provincial 
agreements, had a total of 132,623 beds and cribs set up at the end of 1964, a rate of 6.9 
beds per thousand population. Provincial rates ranged from 5.2 in Newfoundland to 
8.9 in Alberta, and territorial rates were even higher. The total number of patient-days per 
thousand population in 1964 also varied considerably from province to province; that for 
Canada was 2,021.0, considerably lower than those for Saskatchewan and Alberta but 
much higher than the rate for Newfoundland. In 1964, 90.8 p.c. of all patient-days in 
hospitals were paid for under the federal-provincial plan. 


* Hospital insurance is financed in the following ways: (1) general revenues only—Quebec, Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Yukon Territory and the Federal Government; (2) general revenues plus 
a daily charge at time of service— British Columbia, Alberta and the Northwest Territories; (3) sales tax only— 
Nova Scotia; (4) premiums, sales tax and other general revenues—Saskatchewan; and (5) premiums, with subsidies 
from general revenues—Ontario and Manitoba. 

t Since Jan. 1, 1965, payments no longer have been made by the Federal Government to the Province of Quebec 
under the hospital insurance program, the financial arrangements having been transferred to a system of tax abate- 
ment. 


2.—Number of Beds and Cribs Set Up in Reporting Hospitals Listed in Hospital Insurance 
Agreements, with Rate per 1,000 Population, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


SS eee ae ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 
—eeooooee—awaSmeS» SSS SSS” ere 


Beds and Cribs Beds and Cribs 
No. of No. of }$|——————__—__ 
Province Hospitals Province or Territory | Hospitals 

Reporting} Number Rate! Reporting] Number Rate! 
Newfoundland.......... 46 2,542 5.2 |\Saskatchewan.......... 156 7,937 8.4 
Prince Edward Island.. 9 628 5.9 Albertaie ieee ae 160 12, 804 8.9 
NovarScouin ssueee. ae 48 4,527 6.0 |/British Columbia...... 111 11, 555 6.6 
New Brunswick........ 42 4,131 6.7 Yukon Territory...) 5 152 9.5 
Quebec: Hts fe Ua An 269 34, 469 6.2 Northwest Territories. . 26 486 19.4 

Ongariogs Jimasy t5 3a eg 319 46,390 Gao Suis 5G ae 
Manitoba ey eee 104 6,992 168: Canada.......... 1,295 | 132,623 6.9 


ey fee eee arse ser Ys SP ae ee 
Per 1,000 population; based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1964. 
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3.—Total Patient-Days and Insured Patient-Days in Reporting Hospitals Listed in Hospital 
Insurance Agreements, with Rates per 1,000 Total and Insured Population, by Province, 
1964. 


Total Patient-Days Insured Patient-Days 
No. of during Year during Year 
Province or Territory Sa ee Nae 

Reporting Number Ratel Number Rate? 
ma ATI! FPVVRES.. LAE VEL. LSM bike 47 696, 430 1,418.4 647,959 1322/54 
RRP CY CAT C+ LS1 ATIC. vexecsierssibrnrs ners -vperevevate irons 9 ies per yal! 1,640.8 166,190 1,567.8 
iy Sy SPOOR, Reel: Gee tee GaeeEe Gian 48 1,301, 490 IRAP As 1,173,051 1,587.3 
MEPMESTUINS WACK? 234 Sch Ase. La bcke « ew bk 42 1,204, 638 1,952.4 1,066, 984 1,752.0 
GRE Ie 5 25 > ee a a ee 269 10, 382, 542 1,866.7 9,702 , 623 1,749.5 
nt LS Ck ees a i A 319 13, 966, 164 2,120.6 12,542,986 1,935.0 
or OES SEE ie ee ee a oe a ee eee 104 2,008, 904 2,097.0 1,794,648 1,938.7 
MEAMRUCHOW ANTS ic oc baa 6 cidsyhs co sae sate Bled 157 2,250,575 2,386.6 2,135, 453 2,297.0 
SU Ag: toe IT ahs ats Sh iakis Bone Gok Ved otbare de. 161 3, 382, 661 2,002.2 3,140,045 2,211.3 
ete OO DIET. oh. ache Sule Be wave ass 5 Obs 111 3, 414, 103 1,964.4 2,850, 357 1,653.3 

pee WOITUGOUY,. - Ek. cut. ssf ddeicds vas os olde hdede 5 22, 520 1,407.5 18,334 1,222 
monn west Territories: . oo. .[. 6.66... eee es 26 67, 844 2718 ES 41,676 1,667.0 
RHR ORs. ck Bisah « vc us washed 1,298 38,873,442 2,021.0 35,280,306 1,855.7 
1 Per 1,000 total population; based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1964. 2 Per 1,000 


insured persons under provincial plans. 


The operating cost of budget review hospitals in Canada in 1964, as shown in Table 4, 
including items of expense and costs of services not covered under the hospital insurance 
program, amounted to $981,662,000. Salaries and wages accounted for 64.6 p.c. of that 
total; medical and surgical supplies for 3.1 p.c., drugs for 3.8 p.c., raw food for 5.3 p.c., other 
departmental supplies and expense for 16.0 p.c., and such items as interest, depreciation 
and rent for the remaining 7.1 p.c. 

In 1964, the total per capita operating cost of budget review hospitals in Canada was 
$51.04, ranging among the ten provinces from $33.63 in Newfoundland to $55.07 in Ontario. 
The provincial variations are due in part to differences in the number of patient-days per 
thousand population and in the range of hospital care that is provided. 


4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitals, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1964 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 
Province Salar Medical Other Total Revenue 
or Territory 5 aa and Dri Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 
W: Surgical Tus Food and mental Expense? 
ages Supplies Expense! Expense 
AMOUNTS OF EXPENDITURES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 8,704, 484 605, 700 958,177 | 1,657,897 | 3,528,300 | 15,449,558 16,510, 131 
Prince Edward Island..| 2,238,847 130, 697 155, 816 296, 665 793,087 | 3,615,112 3,976,124 
Nova Scotia........... 19, 810,026 1,072,918 1,277, 491 2, 187, 866 7,253,490 | 31,601,791 34,270,153 
New Brunswick........ 18, 147, 838 1,023, 489 laa O75 1,934,937 5,675,755 | 28,013,985 31,220,584 
SPREMIRCh Slee. eas 187,282,519 | 8,803,422 | 11,269,092 | 14,492,751 | 42,028,798 |263, 876,582 || 285,304, 571 
MPUATI ON cicrsastee eis + vie 237,193,838 | 11,414,191 | 13,346,280 | 17,829,487 | 60,017,771 |339, 801, 567 |} 362,682,132 
MMNEbOOS.. =... .....-6:- 29, 557,997 1, 473,090 2, O1T 260 2,358, 608 6,984,590 | 42,391,552 45,201,540 
Saskatchewan......... 32,867,441 1,586,640 1,957,344 2,715, 406 8,143,352 | 47,270,183 50, 803,179 
be 45,270,776 2,190,115 2,539,694 4,551,309 | 10,485,406 | 65,037,210 72,389,591 
British Columbia...... 53, 208, 465 2,540,105 2,906, 883 3,932,918 | 11,685,014 | 74,273, 385 78, 878, 007 
Yukon Territory....... 87,415 5,931 St? 15, 416 30, 447 147, 321 155, 875 
Northwest Territories. 150, 261 9,426 5,520 16, 107 67,231 248, 545 270,113 
Canada........... 634,519,907 | 30,855,715 | 37,673,561 | 51,989,367 |156,688,241 |911,726,791 || 981,662,000 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 284. 
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4.—Revenue Fund Expenditures of Budget Review Hospitais, by Type of Account 
and by Province, 1964—concluded 


Departmental Expenditures 


Total 
Province Saint Medical Other Total Revenue 
or Territory * one and ayia Raw Supplies Depart- Fund 
Wat ie Surgical Ty Food and mental Expense? 
S888 Supplies Expense! Expense 
EXPENDITURES PER PaTient-Da yr 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... 13.81 0.96 1P52 2.63 5.59 24.52 26.20 
Prince Edward Island. 12.75 0.74 0.89 1.69 4.52 20.59 22.65 
Nova Scotia taken sees 16.97 0.92 1.09 1.87 6.21 27.07 29.36 
New Brunswick...... 16.65 0.94 iets 1.78 Ocal: 2570 28.64 
Quebecass [eee 2128 1.00 1.28 1.64 4.76 29.89 2082 
Ontario)... 3... seen 19.50 0.94 1.10 1.47 4.93 27.94 29.82 
Manitoba’. aa cee. 16.66 0.83 ib Jie! tase 3.94 23.89 2547 
Saskatchewan......... 16.72 0.81 1.00 1.38 4.14 24.04 25.84 
Alberta aera fone 0.74 0.86 1.54 3.54 21.97 24.45 
British Columbia...... 18.87 0.90 1.03 1.39 4.14 26.34 27.98 
Yukon Territory....... 28.18 1.91 2.62 4.97 9.82 47.49 59.25 
Northwest Territories. 18.84 1.18 0.69 2.02 8.43 31.17, 33.87 
Camada........... 18.89 0.92 1.12 1.55 4.67 27.15 29.23 
E.XPENDITURES PER Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland......... eno 1.23 1.95 3.38 7.18 3le47, 33.63 
Prince Edward Island. 20.92 122 1.46 il. 7.41 33.79 37.16 
Nova Scotian a 4er seen 26.07 1.41 1.68 2.88 9.54 41.58 45.09 
New Brunswick........ 29.41 1.66 2.00 Onl 9.20 45.40 50.60 
Qiebeev ow. fae ee 33.67 1.58 2.03 2.61 7.56 47.44 51.30 
Ontariop tint abies 36.01 173 WATS Dil 9.11 51.59 55.07 
ii) Ren abrlo) often eae: 30.85 1.54 papa lit 2.46 7.29 44.25 47.18 
Saskatchewan.......... 34.85 1.68 2.08 2.88 8.64 50.13 53.87 
AV ertacs pots tae oe trys SLO 1253 ibe deh 3.18 aoe 45.42 50.55 
British Columbia...... 30.61 1.46 1.67 2.26 6.72 AES 45.38 
Yukon Territory....... 5.46 Okan 0.51 0.96 1.90 9.21 9.74 
Northwest Territories. 6.01 0.38 0.22 0.64 2.69 9.94 10.80 
Canada® 3-45 32.99 1.60 1.96 2.70 8.15 47.40 51.04 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURES 
Newfoundland......... SPT Bett 5.8 10.0 21.3 93.6 100.0 
Prince Edward Island. 56.3 3.0 3.9 4s 19.9 90.9 100.0 
IN Ova SCOblauEe eee 57.8 RSA ONG 6.4 22 92.2 100.0 
New Brunswick........ 58.1 nee. 3.9 6.2 18.2 89.7 100.0 
Quebée. a2 eS See 65.6 3.1 3.9 5.1 1437 925 100.0 
Ontario si eees oie mae 65.4 Bal! Bel 4.9 16.5 93.7 100.0 
Manitoba. 5.2 escne oe 65.4 Bee 4x5 Seo 15.5 93.8 100.0 
Saskatchewan.......... 64.7 eal 3.9 a8 16.0 93.0 100.0 
Alberta We. : Voie Ay 42 62.5 Bil, ahi 6.3 14.5 89.8 100.0 
British Columbia...... 67.5 Bee Bete 5.0 14.8 94.2 100.0 
Yukon Territory....... 56.1 3.8 Bee 9.9 19.5 94.5 100.0 
Northwest Territories. 55.6 Bien 740 6.0 24.9 92.0 100.0 
Canada........... 64.6 3.1 3.8 5.3 16.0 92.9 100.0 


1 Includes fuel, electricity, water, insurance, replacements of bedding and linen, laundry supplies, housekeeping 
supplies, repairs to buildings, furniture and equipment, maintenance of physical plant, and office supplies and serv- 
ices. * Includes other revenue fund expense (mainly items such as interest, depreciation and rent) that do not 
relate to particular departments of the hospital. 3 Based on patient-days during year for adults and children, 
excluding newborn. * Based on intercensal population estimates as at June 1, 1964. 
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Subsection 4.—Food and Drug Control 


The provisions of the Food and Drugs Act, administered by the Food and Drug 
Directorate of the Department of National Health and Welfare, apply to the manufacture, 
advertising, packaging and sale of foods, drugs, cosmetics and medical devices anywhere 
in Canada. Wide powers are authorized under this legislation to maintain the safety, 
purity and quality of food and drug products and to prevent misrepresentation in labelling 
and advertising. There are prohibitions, for example, on the sale of food or drugs that 
do not meet prescribed standards, are harmful, adulterated, dirty, improperly stored, 
or manufactured under unsanitary conditions. The Act also prohibits the advertising of 
any food, drug, cosmetic or medical device as a preventive or cure for a number of serious 
diseases and also lists drugs that may be sold only by prescription. 


Standards of safety and purity are maintained through constant and widespread 
inspection and laboratory research. The inspection of food-manufacturing establishments 
plays a major role in the production of clean, wholesome foods containing ingredients that 
meet recognized standards. Changing food technology requires the development of 
methods of laboratory analysis to ensure the safety of new types of ingredients and packag- 
ing materials. The Food and Drug Regulations list chemical additives that may be used 
in foods, the amounts that may be added to each food and the underlying reason. Con- 
siderable emphasis is placed upon studies to ensure that the levels of pesticide residues in 
foods do not constitute a health hazard. The effect of new packaging and processing tech- 
niques on the bacteria associated with food spoilage is also of special concern. Since the 
Act is intended for the protection of consumers, a section of the Directorate obtains con- 
sumer opinions, deals with individual consumer complaints and provides information on 
which consumers can base opinions. 


Drug standards are subject to continuous review and testing. Detailed information 
on all new drugs must be reviewed by the Directorate to determine compliance with require- 
ments before release for sale is permitted. Drug regulations set standards for drug manu- 
facturing, facilities and controls, and prescribe additional safeguards in the distribution 
of investigational and new drugs. Drug manufacturing requirements relate to sanitation 
of facilities, employment of qualified personnel, testing to ensure standards of quality and 
safety at stated stages of processing, maintenance of records of testing performance, 
together with a system of control to enable a complete and rapid recall of any lot or batch 
of drugs from the market. The controls over clinical trials and marketing of new drugs 
require detailed information to be submitted to the Directorate concerning the method of 
manufacture, the tests applied to establish standards of safety and quality, and substantial 
evidence of the clinical effectiveness of the new drug for the purposes stated. Samples of 
the final product must also be submitted. Before carrying out clinical trials, a manu- 
facturer also must file complete data on his experience with the drug including any evidence 
of adverse side effects, and the qualifications of the persons to be engaged in its investiga- 
tional use. The Minister may suspend clinical testing based on this evidence if he feels 
that it is in the public interest to do so; in such case the manufacturer has the right to 
appeal the decision. Drugs expressly prohibited from sale are thalidomide and lysergic 
acid diethylamide, except under certain conditions as specified in the regulations, whereby 
sale by a manufacturer to an institution for clinical use or laboratory research by qualified 
investigators may be approved by the Minister. Any drug that can be classed as a sedative, 
hypnotic or tranquillizer is listed to be sold only on prescription. The licensing of persons 
dealing in certain drugs classed as barbiturates and amphetamines is required as well as 
the keeping of special records and the limitation of their use to medical purposes. 


The Food and Drug Directorate administers the Proprietary or Patent Medicine Act, 
which is concerned with the registration before marketing and the annual licensing of 


_ secret-formula medicines sold under proprietary or trade names. 


Since early 1965 the Directorate has conducted an adverse-drug-reaction reporting 
program in 16 teaching hospitals across Canada to recognize and investigate reactions 
to drugs. The co-operation of the medical, dental, veterinary and pharmaceutical pro- 
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fessions was solicited in advising the Directorate of such reactions in private practice. 
Close liaison is maintained with the World Health Organization and other authorities in 
foreign countries for the prompt reporting of such reactions. 


Regulation of the supply and use of narcotic drugs is carried out under the Narcotic 
Control Act, as revised in 1961. This legislation prescribes a maximum penalty of seven 
years with no minimum for illegal possession; a maximum penalty of life imprisonment 
for trafficking; and minimum and maximum penalties of seven years and life imprisonment, 
respectively, for illegal export and import. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 
other law-enforcement agencies continue to make every effort to keep the illicit traffic to 
a minimum. 


Subsection 5.—Medical Services 


Through its Medical Services Branch, the Department of National Health and Welfare 
provides several direct and indirect types of medical service, as described in the following 
paragraphs. “Indirect’’ services are provided by hiring local services where practicable. 


Indians and Eskimos.—Medical and public health services are made available to 
registered Indians or Eskimos who are not included under provincial arrangements and who 
are unable to provide for themselves. A large volume of the service in treatment and health 
education is rendered to patients through 84 Departmental out-patient clinics staffed by 
medical and other public health personnel. In remote areas, the key facility is frequently 
the Departmental nursing station, a combined emergency treatment and public health 
unit having two to four beds under the direction of one or two nurses; 43 of these are 
operated throughout Canada. 


Where practicable, there has been an increasing integration of Indians into provincial 
and municipal health agencies and the number of hospitals and other facilities provided 
specifically for them have been reduced accordingly. At present, the Department main- 
tains 16 hospitals at strategic points and co-operates elsewhere with community, mission or 
company hospitals. Indians are included under all provincial prepaid insurance plans for 
hospital care and other forms of medical care but in almost all cases the total cost of mental 
and tuberculosis care is borne directly by the Federal Government. Indian and Eskimo 
health workers are trained to give instruction in health care and sanitation. 


Northern Health.—Because of the special problems in developing health services in 
the Far North, the Department has been given the responsibility of co-ordinating federal 
and territorial health care for all residents. In so doing, it undertakes the functions of a 
health department for the Council of the Northwest Territories and assists the territorial 
government of the Yukon Territory to provide certain health services. Close liaison is 
maintained with the federal departments directly responsible for administrative matters 
affecting these areas. 


In the Yukon Territory, services for the total population administered through the 
Commissioner for the Yukon and provided on a cost-sharing basis with the Department 
of National Health and Welfare include complete treatment for tuberculosis, payment for 
services rendered at the Alberta cancer clinics, mental hospital care through arrangements 
with the Province of British Columbia, and medical care for indigent patients. Public - 
health nursing services, measures for control of communicable diseases, and administration 
of the principal public hospital are primarily the responsibility of the Department. Similar 
services are provided in the Northwest Territories, the costs being shared by the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs and Northern Development and the Department of National Health 
and Welfare. Indigent residents are eligible for medical, dental and optical services as 
well as for tuberculosis and mental care. 


Sick Mariners.—The Department provides compulsory prepaid medical, surgical, 
hospital and other treatment services to crew members of all foreign-going ships arriving 
in Canada and Canadian coastal vessels in interprovincial trade, and provides medical, 
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surgical and treatment services on an elective basis to crew members of Canadian fishing 
and government vessels. (Canadian seamen obtain their hospital care under the provincial 
hospital insurance plans.) 


Leprosy.—Since 1960, isolation and treatment of persons suffering from leprosy 
have been arranged in their home neighbourhoods. Under the provisions of the Leprosy 
Act, facilities for the diagnosis and treatment of leprosy are provided in a six-bed unit of 
the Hétel-Dieu Hospital at Tracadie, N.B. ' 


Quarantine.— Under the Quarantine Act, all vessels, aircraft and other conveyances 
and their crew and passengers arriving in Canada from foreign countries are inspected by 
the quarantine officers to detect and correct conditions that could lead to the entry into 
Canada of such diseases as smallpox, cholera, plague, yellow fever, typhus and relapsing 
fever. Fully organized quarantine stations are located at all major seaports and airports. 


Immigration.— Under the Immigration Act and the Department of National Health 
and Welfare Act, the Immigration Medical Service conducts in Canada and other countries 
the medical examination of all applicants for immigration to Canada and also provides 
treatment for certain classes of persons after arrival in Canada, including immigrants who 
become ill en route to their destination or while awaiting employment. 


Public Service Health Counselling.—Health counselling is offered through Medical 
Services units to federal employees throughout the country. This service is primarily 
diagnostic and advisory only but emergency treatment can also be given. The Public 
Service Health Counselling Division also examines civilian aviation personnel and advises 
on standards of physical fitness required for them. 


Aerospace Medicine.—Research on civil aerospace medicine is conducted by the 
Department in close liaison with the National Research Council, the Defence Research 
Board and the Royal Canadian Air Force Institute of Aviation Medicine. 


Regulation of Hygienic Standards.—The Department is responsible for regulating 
hygienic standards on federal property, interprovincial common carriers, Canadian shipping 
and aircraft. 


Coast Guard Medical Service.—The Department provides a medical service for and 
in conjunction with the Canadian Coast Guard. 


Subsection 6.—Radiation Protection 


A comprehensive radiation protection program has been developed in Canada in 
response to the rapidly increasing use of radioactive materials, X-ray equipment and nuclear 
reactors in medicine, industry and research, and to increasing concern about radiation from 
atmospheric testing of nuclear weapons, from medical X-ray procedures and from natural 
sources. = 


Because of the need for national controls over dealings with uranium and by-product 
materials, the Federal Government has developed procedures for the safe handling and use 
of all radioactive materials, implemented through the close collaboration of federal and 
provincial health departments supported by special advisory committees. Acting under 
the federal Atomic Energy Control Regulations, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare reviews all applications for radioisotope licences and recommends health and 
safety conditions; it also provides dosimetry services for measuring and recording the 
personal radiation exposures of workers handling beta-ray, gamma-ray and neutron sources. 
Licensed establishments are inspected by federal or provincial inspection officers. The 
Department serves as the co-ordinator for the federal departments and agencies that are 
capable of providing specialized radiation protection services, particularly in the event of 
radiation accidents involving possible exposure of members of the public; it also provides 
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‘whole-body counting’ and bio-assay facilities for the follow-up of persons who may have 
ingested or inhaled radioactive contamination. It gives short-term training courses in 


radiation protection for persons with varying degrees of responsibility for radiation protec-. 


tion on a day-to-day basis. Committees of the Atomic Energy Control Board, including 
federal and provincial representatives, give special attention to the health and safety pro- 


blems associated with the siting, design, construction and operation of nuclear reactors and 


charged-particle accelerators. 


Although there is no federal regulatory authority to provide health and safety super- 


vision over the use of X-rays, the Department has established a committee on the develop- 
ment of X-ray safety standards to recommend uniform standards and procedures throughout 
Canada. Five provinces (Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta) have 
enacted specific enabling legislation applicable to X-rays and two (Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan) have issued regulations requiring registration of operators and/or equipment. 
The Department’s personnel dosimetry service is available to X-ray workers and its reports 
are given to the provincial departments of health. 


A comprehensive nation-wide monitoring program has been developed to assess the 


exposure of the public to radiation from radioactive fallout from nuclear-weapons testing. 


The Department is assisted in the systematic collection of samples of air, precipitation, soil, 
wheat, milk and human bone by the federal Departments of Transport and Agriculture and 
pathologists in hospitals throughout Canada. Reports of the concentration of such fallout 


components as strontium-90 and cesium-137 in these samples are published monthly. 


Because of a unique food-chain cycle in the Far North, a study of cesium-137 in the North | 


is included in the nation-wide program, under which measurements are made of cesium-137 , 
in caribou and reindeer meat and in human urine. In addition, direct measurements of | 
cesium-137 levels in living persons are made using portable and fixed ‘whole-body counters’. 


Subsection 7.—Health Research and International Health 


Health Research.—Health research in Canada is carried on in universities, hospitals, - 
research institutions and government departments. The main sources of financial support 


are governments, voluntary agencies, charitable foundations, professional bodies and 
business corporations. 


The Federal Government conducts medical and dental research (intramural research) 


The Medical Research Council, the National Research Council, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the Department of National Defence, the Department of Veterans 


| 
in the Department of National Health and Welfare and the Defence Research Board. 


Affairs, and the Queen Elizabeth II Fund all give financial support to research in univer- 


sities, hospitals and other institutions (extramural research). 


The Medical Research Council, formed in 1960 from the National Research Council’s | 
former Division of Medical Research (see p. 149), is the principal federal health-research 
advisory and co-ordinating agency. Its primary concern is the support of fundamental | 


research in the basic medical sciences. It administers most of the federal medical research 


grants that support full-time investigation by research scientists in Canadian medical 


schools and their affiliated hospitals. The National Research Council pursues in its broad 


program many investigations relevant to health. Its Associate Committee on Dental 
Research administers specific grants for dental research and for training dental-research | 


personnel. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare supports both extramural and intra- 
mural health research, mainly of an applied nature. Intramural research is carried on by — 


the Food and Drug Directorate, the Medical Services Directorate, the Health Insurance 
and Resources Branch, by several divisions and laboratories of the Health Services Branch, 


and by the Research and Statistics Division. The Department’s extramural research pro- 
gram is composed of public health research, surveys and studies that have the prior approval — 


of the provinces for assistance under the National Health Grant Program (see p. 280). 
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Assisted projects mainly fall into one of the following areas: prevention of disease and 
disability; operational or administrative research on health programs and services; epidem- 
iological studies; or environmental health, sanitation and public health engineering. 


The Defence Research Board sponsors both intramural and extramural research on 
medical problems of defence interest (see Chap. X XVI, Sect. 1, Subsect. 4). In addition, 
a special unit to conduct research in aviation medicine is in operation at McGill University. 
The Department of Veterans Affairs maintains a program of medical research in its hospitals 
and clinics across Canada, mainly dealing with conditions affecting aging, such ,as arthritis 
and arteriosclerosis (see also p. 334). The Queen Elizabeth II Fund for Research in the 
Diseases of Children, established by the Federal Government in 1959, makes a fixed annual 
sum available for training researchers and scientists in children’s diseases. 


_ International Health.—Canada actively assists and co-operates with the World 
Health Organization (WHO) and the other specialized agencies of the United Nations whose 
programs have a substantial health component or orientation. Capital and technical 
assistance are provided to developing countries through the Colombo Plan and other 
bilateral aid programs. Health training is provided for a number of persons coming to 
Canada each year under the different technical co-operation schemes (see p. 171 and pp. 
178-181); during 1965, 112 trainees arrived, bringing the total number of trainees in Canada 
during the year to 282. These persons were working in a wide range of health disciplines 
under the External Aid Program but with greatest concentration in undergraduate medicine 
and in public health and nursing specialties. 


Canadian experts in health legislation, health administration and related areas under- 
took specific assignments abroad during the year and teachers and specialists in a number of 
clinical fields were provided in response to requests from the developing countries. Capital 
assistance, primarily through the provision of cobalt beam therapy units for cancer treat- 
ment centres in the Colombo Plan area, was continued. 


Canada concluded its membership on the Executive Board of the WHO in May 1965 
but its term of office on the Executive Board of UNICEF was renewed at the beginning of 
the year. The Deputy Minister of National Welfare, Canada’s representative on the 
Board, was elected Chairman for the period commencing February 1966 through July 1968. 


To carry out Canada’s obligations under the International Sanitary Conventions, the 
Department of National Health and.Welfare maintains quarantine measures for ships 
and aircraft entering Canadian ports and provides accommodation and necessary medical 
care for persons arriving in Canada who require quarantine (see p. 287). 


The Department is responsible for the enforcement of regulations governing the 
handling and shipping of shellfish under the International Shellfish Agreement between 
Canada and the United States and, at the request of the International Joint Commission, 
participates in studies connected with control of pollution of boundary waters between 
Canada and the United States as well as with problems caused by atmospheric pollution. 
Other international health responsibilities include the custody and distribution of bio- 
logical, vitamin and hormone standards for WHO and certain duties in connection with the 
Single Convention on Narcotic Drugs, 1961, as well as Canada’s representation on the 
Narcotic Commission of the United Nations. 


Subsection 8.—Consultative and Technical Services 


The extension of technical and consultative assistance to the provinces is a function 
of the Health Branch of the Department of National Health and Welfare. The following 
Specialized services supply consultation and information, advise on health care projects, 
co-ordinate activities and planning, and exercise leadership in promoting high standards 
of service: Aerospace Medicine and Safety; Child and Maternal Health; Dental Health; 
Emergency Health; Epidemiology; Health Education; Laboratory of Hygiene; Medical 
Rehabilitation; Mental Health; Nursing; Nutrition; Occupational Health; Planning and 
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Evaluation; Public Health Engineering; Research Development; Health Grants; Health 
Resources; Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services; Health Facilities Design; Medical 
Care; and Research and Statistics. 


Section 2.—Provincial and Local Health Services 


Provincial and local health services may be grouped into several broad categories: 
provincial preventive public health services; local preventive public health services; services 
for specific diseases or disabilities combining prevention and treatment; services related to 
general medical and hospital care; and services for disabled and chronically ill persons. 


Provincial and local governments co-operate closely in providing community public 
health services. The autonomy of the provinces and their social, economic and geographic 
diversity make for some variety in legislative provisions, in financial arrangements and in 
the detailed division of functions between provincial health departments and local and 
voluntary agencies. Hach province, however, offers all or nearly all of a basic range of 
public health services, which includes environmental health, occupational health, com- 
municable disease control, maternal and child health, dental health, nutrition, health 
education and public health laboratories. 


Subsection 1.—Provincial Preventive Public Health Services 


Environmental Health.—The control of factors in the environment that are harmful 
to physical health is a rapidly expanding area of public health activity. Much of the 
work in community sanitation involves traditional inspection duties essential to the 
maintenance of pure milk, water and food supplies, disposal systems and provision of 
sanitary conditions in public areas. Increasing industrialization and urbanization, how- 
ever, have both magnified the old problems and imposed new responsibilities. Air pollu- 
tion, water pollution, radiation exposure and the use of pesticides are emerging as major 
environmental problems, necessitating the co-operative efforts of governments and other 
agencies in research and in planning effective control measures. 


Occupational Health.—Services designed to prevent accidents and occupational 
diseases and to maintain the health of employees are the common concern of provincial 
health departments, labour departments, workmen’s compensation boards and industry 
management. Provincial agencies regulate working conditions and offer consultant and 
educational services to industry. All provinces have legislation (Factory Acts, Shop Acts, 
Mines Acts, Workmen’s Compensation Acts) setting health safety standards for employ- 
ment. * 


Communicable Disease Control.—There are separate divisions of epidemiology or 
communicable disease control in six provinces; in the other provinces these functions are 
handled by other provincial medical consultants. Local health authorities undertake case- 
finding and diagnostic services in co-operation with public health laboratories, carry out 
epidemiological investigations and often participate in tuberculosis and venereal disease 
control measures. All provincial health departments organize immunization programs 
for the public against diphtheria, tetanus, poliomyelitis, whooping cough and smallpox. 
Through agreement with the Federal Government, live oral poliovirus vaccine (Sabin) as 
well as Salk vaccine is made available by provincial health departments for immunization 
against poliomyelitis. Other agents such as gamma globulin may be provided under 
certain conditions for protection against measles and infectious hepatitis. 


Maternal and Child Health.—Most provincial health departments have maternal 
and child health divisions under medical direction or have made other administrative 
arrangements to provide consultant services in this field. In addition, six of the provinces 


* See Chapter XVIII, Section 1, Subsection 2, for provincial labour legislation. 
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have consultant nursing services within these divisions. Provincial divisions provide 
advisory services to local health departments and to hospitals, conduct studies of local 
problems and needs, and assist in the training of health personnel. 


Dental Health.—All provincial health departments have dental health divisions that 
administer programs varying under local conditions but directed mainly to the training of 
dentists and dental hygienists in public health, the operation of children’s preventive and 
treatment clinics, and health education. Water fluoridation projects involving 4,324,000 
people are in operation in eight provinces and in the Northwest Territories. Four provinces 
—Alberta, Manitoba, Ontario and Nova Scotia—have set up, in conjunction with their 
dental schools, special courses for dental hygienists. In all ten provinces clinical care is 
provided for children in remote rural areas. A locally sponsored plan in which the cost of 
dental services for children is shared by the community and the provincial health depart- 
ment is in operation in more than 90 communities in British Columbia. 


Nutrition.—Services include technical guidance, education, consultation and research. 
In some provinces, school lunch programs are sponsored and dietary supplements distrib- 
uted. Five provinces have special nutrition divisions; in other provinces, consultants in 
nutrition function under a broader grouping of departmental services. 


Health Education.—A basic concern of provincial health authorities is to stimulate 
public interest in important health needs, and most provincial health departments have a 
division of health education directed by a full-time professional ‘health educator’. The 
division may also provide consultative services to the management of the department, to 
local health authorities and to voluntary associations. 


Public Health Laboratories.—The public health laboratory was one of the earliest 
provincial services developed to assist local public health departments in the protection 
of community health and the control of infectious diseases. Public health bacteriology 
(testing of milk, water and food), diagnostic bacteriology and pathology are the principal 
functions of the laboratory service, with medical testing for physicians and hospitals 
steadily increasing in volume. Efforts to co-ordinate public health and hospital laboratory 
services and measures to bring laboratory facilities to rural areas are among the recent 
developments. 


Subsection 2.—Local Preventive Public Health Services 


Local health authorities are responsible generally for the administration and enforce- 
ment of local regulations and by-laws relating to health and for the direct provision of 
various preventive health services. The scope of these services varies greatly in different 
areas and provinces but basic programs are similar, covering environmental sanitation, 
communicable disease control, child, maternal and school health, health education and 
vital statistics. Vital statistics are collected locally and information is used to analyse 
and plan public health activities. Among other services provided locally by some health 
units or departments are mental health, occupational health, community nutrition, and 
preventive dental health. Increasing attention is being directed toward measures designed 
to control the chronic diseases, to extend the period of active life, and to provide adequate 
public health protection for the aging segment of the population. 


Health Units.—Full-time local public health services under the direction of full-time 
medical health officers have been developed partly through municipal health departments, 
partly through joint provincial-local health units, and partly through provincial health 
districts. City health departments are administered and financed directly by the munici- 
pality concerned, usually through a municipal board of health. Local health units are 
designed primarily for rural areas with staff serving county or other combinations of local 
government jurisdictions, and financial and administrative responsibility shared between 
provincial and local authorities; although the division of responsibility varies among prov- 
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inces, the trend is toward an increasing degree of provincial control. In some provinces 
(in the Atlantic Provinces particularly) provincially administered local health districts 
provide services without administrative participation by local citizens. 


At the end of 1965, full-time local public health services were supplied through 34 
urban health departments covering 6,400,000 persons and 190 local health units covering 
10,700,000 persons. The total number of full-time health departments, units and districts 
had increased to 224 from 157 in 1948. The basic staff of an urban health department or 
local health unit usually comprises a medical officer of health, some public health nurses, 
and sanitation inspectors. To a great extent, the services provided depend upon having a 
sufficient number of qualified persons employed by the agency. ‘Total full-time staff 
employed by local agencies at the end of 1965 numbered 5,896, of whom 2,674 were in urban 
health departments and 3,222 in local health units. Many areas not requiring full-time 
services of health personnel employ part-time personnel but more often these services are 
provided directly to the local area by the provincial health department. In addition, 
provinces are responsible for providing local health services in municipally unorganized 
territories. 


Subsection 3.—Services for Specific Diseases or Disabilities 


Mental Health.—Treatment programs for the mentally ill have centred mainly 
around three types of facilities: the mental hospital, the psychiatric unit in the general 
hospital and the organized community mental health clinic. These facilities, however, 
no longer have separate and distinct functions. New emphasis on the role of the community 
and its resources in the treatment and rehabilitation of the mentally ill is affecting the whole 
program of in-patient care. Utilizing the basic clinical facilities of general hospitals and 
mental hospitals, the community program is extending its scope and usefulness through 
the provision of day-care centres, sheltered workshops, half-way houses, and foster home 
and boarding home care. Most of the large general hospitals in Canada have organized 
psychiatric units, providing bed accommodation for short-stay patients. Further plan- 
ning in community-based services concerns the development of small regional psychiatric 
hospitals from which a comprehensive community program will emanate. Examples of 
this type are the 150-bed hospital in Yorkton, Sask., a 68-bed psychiatric hospital in 
Selkirk, Man., and the developing community facilities for in-patient, out-patient and day 
care in several Ontario cities, including Ottawa, Sudbury and Windsor. The Atlantic 
Provinces, Quebec and the western provinces are all developing new facilities and strength- 
ening existing ones. 


Special centres for the assessment and diagnostic evaluation of mentally retarded 
children are also being developed. Day-training schools or classes for the trainable re- 
tarded, sponsored by local associations of parent groups forming the Canadian Association 
for Retarded Children, are organized throughout the land and research programs designed 
to afford better understanding and management of mental retardation problems are being 
developed and expanded in all provinces. 


Most public mental hospitals provide care and treatment for all types of mental 
illness. New programs of recreational and industrial therapy and enlarged and mod- 
ernized clinical and surgical facilities are examples of widespread improvements in mental 
hospital care that particularly benefit patients undergoing active treatment. More 
recently, planning has been undertaken to reassess the status of the long-term chronically 
ill patient. Since 1961 new legislation governing the admission and care of the mentally 
ill has been enacted in six provinces—Nova Scotia, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Manitoba and British Columbia—designed to promote easier and more informal methods 
of admission and discharge and to establish machinery guaranteeing periodic review of 
the medical certification of long-term patients. 


A great part of the cost of care in mental hospitals is borne by the provincial govern- 
ments, although a charge, according to ability to contribute, may be made in some provinces. 
Newfoundland and Saskatchewan provide complete free care; Manitoba covers minimum 
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maintenance costs for all patients; in Nova Scotia the provincial hospital gives free care 
to patients requiring active treatment; and in Ontario mental-institution treatment is 
included in the hospital care insurance plan. 


Tuberculosis.—The fight against tuberculosis is one of the major programs of all 
health departments. Free hospitalization and free drug treatment, both on an in-patient 
and domiciliary basis, are provided. In two provinces extensive BCG programs are in effect 
and in the other provinces this prophylactic is provided to groups at special risk. Case- 
finding programs in the form of community tuberculin and X-ray surveys, surveys of 
high risk groups, and the follow-up of all arrested tuberculosis cases are routine. ‘These 
activities have resulted in a decline in the Canadian tuberculosis death rate of 85 p.c. since 
1951; in 1965 the rate was 3.6 per 100,000 population. The number of beds set up in 
public sanatoria declined from a peak of 18,977 in 1953 to 6,462 in 1965. 


Cancer.—Health departments and lay and professional groups working for the control 
of cancer have been concerned mainly with four aspects of the problem—diagnosis, treat- 
ment, research and public education. In cancer detection and treatment, specialized 
medicine, hospital services and an expanding public health program are closely related. 
There are programs operating under health departments in four provinces; four others 
have provincially supported cancer agencies or commissions. These sponsor the work of 
diagnosis and treatment in special clinics, located usually within the larger general hospitals. 
Under the provincial hospital insurance plans, the benefits pertaining to in-patient care 
in the treatment of cancer are essentially similar in ten provinces and include such special 
services as diagnostic radiology, laboratory tests and radiotherapy. Similar services for 
out-patients are covered either by hospital insurance or by federal-provincial cancer 
control grants. Comprehensive free medical programs for cancer patients are in operation 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta and for cancer in-patients in New Brunswick. 


Venereal Disease.—F ree diagnostic and treatment services are available in all prov- 
inces but the operation of government clinics is being increasingly superseded by the method 
of supplying free drugs to private physicians who are reimbursed for treatment of indigents 
on a fee-for-service basis. 


Alcoholism.—Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia carry out research 
and education programs and operate centres for treatment, supported largely by public 


funds. Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta also have rehabilitation programs for alcoholic 


inmates of reform institutions. Legislation in Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec authorizes the setting up of similar agencies to initiate research and 
education studies in those provinces. 


Other Diseases or Disabilities.—Services for persons with chronic disabilities, such as 
heart disease, arthritis, diabetes, visual and auditory impairments and paraplegia have 
been developed largely by voluntary agencies assisted by federal and provincial funds. 
(See also pp. 296-297.) 


Subsection 4.—Public Medical Care 


Province-wide medical care insurance programs are operating in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia, Ontario and Newfoundland, with differences in the degree and 
extent of coverage and in benefits provided. In addition, most of the provinces have 
programs for public assistance recipients. In the present context, public medical care is 
grouped into four broad categories: provincial universal-coverage medical care programs; 


-provincially sponsored or assisted medical care programs; provincial programs for public 


- assistance recipients; and provincial programs for other selected groups. 


Provincial Universal-Coverage Medical Care Programs.—Saskatchewan is the 
only province having a universal-coverage medical care program. Since July 1962, every 


- person who has resided in Saskatchewan for three months (and is not entitled to receive 
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medical services under other programs) and has paid, or has had paid on his behalf, the 
required premium is entitled to have payment made on his behalf from the Medica] Care 
Insurance Fund for medical, surgical and obstetrical care, without limit, in his home, in 
the doctor’s office and in hospital, from his physician-of-choice (including payment at 
specialists’ rates for referred specialists’ services). There are no restrictions relating to 
age or pre-existing conditions. Physicians may elect to receive payment in a number of 
ways; usually either they choose to receive direct payment from the Medical Care Insurance 
Commission at 85 p.c. of the 1959 Schedule of Minimum Fees of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Saskatchewan (as amended) as payment in full, or their patients enrol 
voluntarily with an approved health agency, which pays the physician an amount equal 
to the amount paid to the agency by the Commission in respect of the physician’s assessed 
account. In 1965, annual premiums of $12 for a single person and $24 for families accounted 
for 25 p.c. and general revenue contributions for 73 p.c. of the Commission’s total receipts. 
There were more than 887,000 persons covered by the Saskatchewan Medical Care Insur- 
ance Act at the end of June 1965, or about 93 p.c. of the provincial population. Most of 
those not covered were protected under other public programs, federal or provincial. 


Provincially Sponsored or Assisted Medical Care Programs.—Three provinces— 
Alberta, British Columbia and Ontario—have established provincially assisted voluntary 
medical care programs. 


The Alberta Medical Plan, which became effective Oct. 1, 1963, is designed to help 
residents with low incomes who voluntarily purchase medical care insurance from approved 
non-profit and commercial agencies. The approved carriers must make available to all 
residents a program of insurance that provides the attendance of physicians in home, 
office or hospital, as well as surgical, specialist and general diagnostic services. Maximum 
premium rates set by the province must not be exceeded. The Plan is financed completely 
from personal premiums but there is provision for government subsidization of the premium 
costs of low-income persons to the extent of 80 p.c. for persons with no taxable income, 
50 p.c. for persons with taxable income from $1 to $500, and 25 p.c. for persons with taxable 
income from $501 to $1,000. All residents may insure for medical services either through 
the doctor-sponsored Medical Services (Alberta) Incorporated or through approved 
agencies; doctors are reimbursed at 90 p.c. of their assessed fees by the former or at 100 
p.c. by the latter. In October 1965, an estimated 850,000 persons were covered by the 
Plan, or 59 p.c. of the provincial population. Of these, about 187,000, or 13 p.c. of the 
provincial population, were covered by subsidized insurance contracts, 


On July 1, 1966 the Alberta Health Program came into effect ;1t comprises the Alberta 
Medical Plan and the new Extended Health Benefits Plan. The latter makes available, 
through approved companies and with premium-subsidy rates equal to those under the 
Alberta Medical Plan, insurance for many additional health services, including prescribed 
drugs, optometry, physiotherapy, psychology, ambulance, osteopathy, chiropractic, 
podiatry, naturopathy, and various medical supplies and appliances. A deductible amount 
and a co-insurance charge or limited liability on some services apply to the new Plan. 


The British Columbia Medical Plan took effect Sept. 1, 1965. The Plan, an agency 
directed by representatives of the government and the medical profession, makes available 
to all provincial residents insurance that provides most physician’s services, as well as’ 
limited physiotherapy, special nursing, chiropractic and naturopathic services. To 
persons resident in the province for the preceding 12 months, the government offers sub- 
sidies of 90 p.c. of the premium for those with no taxable income and of 50 p.c. for those 
with taxable income from $1 to $1,000. Annual premiums are $60 for a single person, 
$120 for a family of two, and $150 for a family of three or more persons. The government 
pays $2,000,000 annually to a Medical Grant Stabilization Fund in order to cover any 
deficit. In February 1966, more than 198,000 persons were covered under the Plan and 
67 p.c. of the insurance contracts were subsidized. 


The Ontario Medical Services Insurance Plan began paying benefits July 1, 1966. 
The Plan offers to all Ontario residents insurance that covers most physician’s services. 
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Subsidies are available to certain persons resident in the province for the previous 12 
months. The government will pay the full premium of applicants who had no taxable 
- income during the preceding year and of recipients of public assistance, and it will pay 50 
p.c. of the premium for single applicants who had taxable income in the preceding year of 
$500 or less, for married applicants with one dependant whose taxable income in the pre- 
ceding year was $1,000 or less, and for married applicants with two or more dependants 
whose taxable income was $1,300 or less. Premiums have been set at $60 for a single 
person, $120 for a family of two, and $150 for a family of three or more. The Plan is 
administered by the Department of Health and a Medical Services Insurance Council, 
representing the public and the medical profession, advises the Minister on its operation. 


Programs for Public Assistance Recipients.—For several years, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia have operated programs 
providing certain personal health care services for specified categories of welfare recipients. 
In 1966, Quebec commenced a program providing comprehensive physician’s services to 
recipients of public assistance. Medical care benefits for recipients of assistance in Saskat- 
chewan and Ontario are now administered through the public medical care schemes set 
up in those provinces. 


In Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia coverage extends 
to virtually all recipients of provincial aid, including persons receiving needs-tested sup- 
plements to old age security pensions (a special means test for health care enrolment is 
used in Ontario), recipients of old age assistance, mothers’ allowances and their dependants, 
disabled persons’ allowances, blindness allowances, general welfare assistance and, in 
some provinces, child wards, vocational rehabilitation recipients and short-term welfare 
recipients. Manitoba covers aged and infirm persons requiring custodial care, recipients 
of blind persons’ allowances and recipients of mothers’ allowances and their dependants. 
Nova Scotia enrols only blindness allowance recipients and mothers’ allowance recipients 
and their dependants. All provincial programs provide comprehensive physician’s ser- 
vices, including medical attendance in the home, office and hospital, surgery, diagnostic 
services and obstetrical care. Some limitations on billing for certain physician’s services, 
such as surgery and hospital visits, exist in Nova Scotia. 


Dental and optical care benefits are provided to all covered recipients in the four 
westernmost provinces, sometimes only on special authorization and /or with dollar limits. 
Ontario finances a program of dental care for the children of mothers’ allowance recipients. 
Other services provided in some provinces include orthopedic appliances, physiotherapy, 
chiropody, chiropractic treatment, home nursing and transportation for medical reasons. 


Recipients of public assistance in Newfoundland who are individually certified by the 
welfare officer in their area as being unable to meet their medical care payments can be 
given free service, including comprehensive medical service, out-patient drugs and dressings, 
prosthetic appliances, transportation to and from hospital, dental care where available, 
and eye refractions and glasses. 


Programs for Other Selected Groups.— Under the Cottage Hospital Plan, in about 
18 rural cottage hospital districts, Newfoundland pays for subscribers’ medical care in the 
home, doctor’s office and out-patient clinic or cottage hospital, as well as specialist care 
not available in the local area but secured in St. John’s, Grand Falls or Corner Brook upon 
referral by the local doctor or nurse. Premiums charged vary according to district from 
$6 to $24 for a family and from $3 to $12 for a single person. Physicians in cottage hospital 
districts are paid a full-time salary which varies with the size of district, level of respon- 
sibility, years of experience and other factors. In 1964, about 205,000 persons were 
eligible under the program, or 42 p.c. of the provincial population. In three additional 
rural areas, the government subsidizes the costs of voluntary organizations that employ 
doctors and provide comprehensive services to area residents upon payment of a premium 
of $10 for a family or $5 for a single person. These plans cover 51,000 persons, or 10 p.c. 
of the population. 
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Newfoundland also has a partially universal program—the Children’s Health Service— 
financed out of general revenues, which automatically covers all children under 16 years 
of age for in-hospital medical and surgical care, anaesthesia and special consultations. 
For services rendered, physicians are paid approximately 80 p.c. of the fees of the New- 
foundland Division of the Canadian Medical Association. The Children’s Health Service 
covers 218,000 children but, of these, some 113,000 reside in districts covered by the 
cottage hospital and voluntary schemes described in the preceding paragraph. 


Subsection 5.—Services for the Disabled and Chronically Ill 


Physical medicine and rehabilitation departments have been established in most 
teaching, veterans’ and children’s hospitals. Complementing these are some 48 independ- 
ent rehabilitation centres, including 27 children’s centres and four workmen’s compensation 
centres. Hospital services available to in-patients and out-patients include physical 
medicine, physiotherapy, occupational therapy and social services; most of the children’s 
hospitals and the teaching hospitals also supply speech therapy. The rehabilitation centres 
provide comprehensive medical, psychosocial and vocational services to more severely 
disabled persons who require intensive or long-term therapy. In addition, the children’s 
hospitals and centres operate special education classes. Provincia] and community agencies 
such as those providing vocational rehabilitation and home care services co-operate in the 
rehabilitation of disabled children and adults. 


Most large general hospitals conduct special out-patient clinics for disabilities such as 
arthritis and rheumatism, diabetes, glaucoma, speech and hearing defects, heart diseases, 
orthopedic and neurological conditions. Voluntary agencies, which are concerned with 
specific disability groups such as arthritics, the blind, the deaf, children suffering from 
cystic fibrosis, haemophilia or muscular dystrophy, the mentally ill or retarded, or disabled 
persons generally, are also broadening their rehabilitation services. These agencies provide 
such services as counselling, the supply of personal aids and appliances, employment and 
education, and sheltered workshops and also participate in the provision of services for 
the homebound. More than 150 sheltered workshops were in operation in 1965, serving 
handicapped persons. Organized home care programs, under either hospital or community 
sponsorship, have been established in the principal cities, providing nursing, homemaker, 
physiotherapy and other services to the disabled, the chronically ill and the aged in their 
own homes. Several provincial health departments have instituted home nursing services 
to residents of outlying districts. 


Provincial health, welfare and education departments and voluntary agencies are 
developing specialized services for physically and mentally handicapped children. Most 
provinces have established registries of handicapped children of varying coverage in co- 
operation with physicians, health units, hospitals and other agencies. Such registries, 
which are increasingly useful sources of morbidity statistics including congenital anomalies, 
assist in the planning and co-ordination of rehabilitation services. In addition, health 
departments and the crippled children’s societies provide family counselling, recreation, 
transportation and foster-home care ; travelling clinics extend services to outlying areas. 
Special schools or classes for handicapped children are operated by local school boards in 
the main cities but most of the 10 residential schools for the deaf and the six for the blind - 
are operated by the provincial education departments. 


The Federal Government, through its National Health Grants (see p. 280), assists 
the provinces in their programs to develop medical rehabilitation services and facilities, 
to support the training of medical rehabilitation personnel (through grants to university 
schools and student bursaries), to provide equipment and to finance research. Three 
regional prosthetic research and training units in rehabilitation centres in Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg and the Bio-Engineering Institute of the University of New Bruns- 
wick are supported by National Health Grants. These three regional centres and several 
Juvenile amputee clinics in other cities are rehabilitating children with limb deformities 
or amputations. A federal-provincial program assists in the extraordinary rehabilitation, 
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maintenance and counselling costs on behalf of children with thalidomide-induced defects. 
The transfer of the prosthetic service for veterans to the Department of National Health 
and Welfare on Jan. 1, 1966, makes it possible for the provinces to extend these services 


to non-veterans. 


Section 3.—Hospital and Other Health Statistics 


Statistical information on the health of Canadians is at present limited to the well 


established and highly standardized mortality, communicable disease and institutional 
statistics series, all of which have been available for a long period, and the recently estab- 


lished series covering operations under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program 
(pp. 281-284). Much statistical information is also available from provincial and other 
health sources. 


Statistics on causes of death are given in the Chapter on Vital Statistics, pp. 255-258; 
those on hospital statistics in Subsection 1 following; and those on notifiable diseases in 
Subsection 2. 


Subsection 1.—Hospital Statistics* 


Hospitals in Canada are grouped into two categories for statistical purposes—first 
according to ownership, i.e., public, private or federal, and second by type of service pro- 
vided, i.e., general, allied special (which includes chronic, convalescent, rehabilitation, 
maternity, communicable disease and orthopedic hospitals), mental and tuberculosis. 
General hospitals, which account for the majority of beds, are further divided into size 


groupings in accordance with their rated bed capacity. 


As shown in Table 5, the 1,452 hospitals of all types in operation in Canada during 
1965 had a combined rated bed capacity of 210,367. The ratio of beds per 1,000 popula- 
tion, at 10.7, was slightly higher than in 1964. General hospitals accounted for 54.1 p.c. 
of the total rated beds, the provincial ratio ranging from 4.9 in Quebec to 7.2 in Saskat- 
chewan; mental hospitals accounted for 32.5 p.c. of the rated beds, allied special hospitals 


for 10.2 p.c. and tuberculosis sanatoria for 3.2 p.c. 


* Prepared in the Institutions Section of the Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Detailed information will be found in the following DBS publications: Hospital Statistics, Vols. I to VII (Catalogue 
Nos. 83-210 to 83-216); Mental Health Statistics, Vol. III (Catalogue No. 83-205); Tuberculosis Statistics, Vol. II 
(Catalogue No. 83-207); and List of Canadian Hospitals and Related Institutions and Facilities (Catalogue No. 83-201). 


5.—Number and Bed Capacity of Operating Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) 
Operating in Canada, 1961-65 


Er nnn ie 


Type 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 | 1965 
ote ee ee ee SS 


HOosPITALs 
Sais ae. Ree ae a ee 
No. No. No. No. No. 
| Loo Sea St 2 UN Se 6 Re ee ge re ee 1,018 937 943 942 976 
MUEET BOSCIA]. [22 PiU iw see cee eee t cred eee ns 212 313 307 327 328 
ELMER Tye oe oth ova e' oleh oo a mncis goie nas 89 87 92 100 103 
MIIETCUIOSIS? cox 5. vid occ ce leleewcice eee sceccenes 56 48 42 45 45 
BUNS GAIS 324 Po scvoicre besvccotoleias cde wae stave age 8 oS 1,375 1,385 1,384 1,414 1,452 
BrEpDs 
ve Somes rs Me ae Ee I Se 2 hs ed 
No. No. No. No. No. 
General... ........... 2s eee e cece eer ereeneneeeees 99, 530 103, 607 106, 822 110, 522 113,794 
MOUS DEGIAL «5.555, cr0ceye: sree pm a) sie) scamlatn eine diols. oni ayeie.« 16,350 19, 454 21,184 20, 802 21,421 
TN ee fe. A ce age, 3 CS akgeasdeud webeias 68,674 66,725 65,954 65, 548 68,323 
SET CHIOSING coc t cise eo 0 tis ogo ayes oe Ole gpeinye'gxe os vine * 11,344 10,241 8,691 6, 350 6,829 
CAIRO eas Sellen ies thle. cao miae sels abe 195,898 200,027 202,651 203,222 210,367 
1 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric units in other hospitals. 2 Tuberculosis hospitals only; 


does not include tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 
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6.—Number and Bed Capacity of Hospitals (Public, Private and Federal) Operating in 
Canada, by Province and Type, 1965 


SSS 


General and Allied Special 


Totals, 


General Allied Special General and 
Province or Territory Allied Special 
and Category 
Beds Beds Beds 
per per per 
Hos- | Beds | 1,000 Hos- | Beds | 1,000 Hos- | Beds | 1,000 
pias Popa Popu- || P Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
EES SA AA RS RDN ert (ass aali | 
No No No No. No No No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Publicwesis..o ae ieinc: tee. c8 32) |t (2472 5.0 14 188 0.4 2,660 5ga 
PHIVAtG.Sicvocoe ee te — — — — — — —_ _— 
Federals... pO Sat Baar 1 35 0.1 — — — 35 0.1 
Prince Edward Island— 
Public:. SOR ecreaiee ao 8 692 6.4 1 30 Oes 722 6.7 
fe ee es IS 5 — — — — — — — — 
Federal's. 20) . anoneraa 1 10 Ora — — _— 10 0.1 
Nova Scotia— 
Pabheswe SV, eee 44 4,089 4 3 185 0.2 4,274 5.6 
Private oclent). doen tate 1 5 == = — — 5 So 
Bederg] <a se me .o ies he 5 645 0.8 — — — 645 0.8 
New Brunswick— 
POC. cmence ae a eet eee 35 | 3,493 5.6 3 184 0.3 3,677 5.9 
Privates 0.2 2 One — — — — — _— _— _— 
Bedoral tsi ole tlie 3 360 0.6 — — — 360 0.6 
Quebec— 
Bublign scp weieg o ate heme: 130 | 25,629 4.5 SOF ED OO 1.0 31,260 oe5 
PUVaterss ce, ee eee 34 1,074 0.2 56 1, 850 0.3 2,924 0.5 
Federal? tac: Tee che “f 1,145 0.2 7 T1380 O22 2,275 0.4 
Ontario— 
Poblieu sn Han. Vere hale 178 | 35,954 ee 41 5, 500 0.8 41,454 6.2 
BYU BUG sio ath ee ee i ae dl 18 742 0.1 71 1,759 0.3 2,501 0.4 
Federals *1.* S)s see? “Aonerren t2 3,673 0.5 5 176 -- 3,849 0.6 
Manitoba— 
RUN Ot. ot oer anos ae ee HE STE 5.3 4 972 1.0 6,091 6.3 
Private’. book Aertel ae 5 72 0.1 1 50 0.1 122 0.1 
Federalist... act awasSicknme, itet 10 838 0.9 10 on -- 875 0.9 
Saskatchewan— 
Bible. oe: pote aka Bae pee ee 145 | 6,703 7.0 7 580 0.6 7, 283 th 7 
Private. 2 eee. Rare — — — — — — _— _— 
Hederalc. tcuavs. pate tee 3 156 0.2 1 4 -- 160 0.2 
Alberta— 
Publt.ow, diccrcOhhty. pkey koe 106 | 8,233 5.7 29 | 2,522 Ay 10, 755 7.4 
Poivate: i cs, eee eee — — — — — — —_ — 
Federal, of HERP PAO Set 8 1,059 0.7 3 12 =< 1,071 ~ Dict 
British Columbia— 
Publie:. (2 Ue, PEA: Seg iow Sie) 9) 123 De 15 523 0.3 9,646 5.4 
Privatecestenetasrepecieeecne tee 5 7 -- — a — 76 -- 
Hederal...&..008ct..c.... eke i 1, 880 1S 1 10 -- 1,890 1a 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
Publiews, Baoens: © aclerers ye. 10 268 nv — — — 268 6.7 
BVI Sie Ac oy aay en ee 1 13 0.3 — — — 13 0.3 
Federal eke tse. Pee Ue 3 236 5.9 17 78 1.9 314 7.8 
Canada— 
Publie::...¢ ) ae oe 852 |101,775 5.2 156 | 16,315 0.8 118,090 6.0 
Privates iste. pekros 64 | 1,982 0.1 128 | 3,659 0.2 5,641 0.3 
Bederal jen... 206.0%: 60 | 10,037 0.5 44 | 1,447 0.1 104 | 11,484 0.6 


1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1965. 
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: Canada, by Province and Type, 1965—concluded 


Mental? Tuberculosis Totals, All Hospitals 
Province or Territory cies noe eke 
and Category Hos- | Beds | 1,000 | Ho* | Beds | 1,000 Hos- | Beds | 1,000 
p Popu- P Popu- Pp Popu- 
lation! lation! lation! 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
BERT arr cielo rac ae: oie laine nice 1 826 Tag 1 278 0.6 48 | 3,764 7.6 
(SG UT is ee, Savina eae asa — — — — — — — — — 
Oo DLS ee eRe ee eS Gs eg — — —- — — — 1 35 0.1 
Prince Edward Island— 
IR RE clot . Le at ae bene oats 2 398 Biel i 90 0.8 12 1,210 1.2 
AIEEE Peel atinh ta Lites oyets Rov facie, 359° = — — — — — — — — 
2 onl lapel ii eee ies Seen — — — — — — 1 10 0.1 
Nova Scotia— 
rise. Pe eS See eee 10 | 2,963 3.9 2 460 0.6 59 7,697 10.1 
BUTE ecto tee Fo os ties hoe e er — _ — — — — 1 5 -- 
10 RAST gD ie Se a cae ce a — — —_ — — — 5 645 0.8 
New Brunswick— 
US Sees Oe Ae LE aaa Age 2,018 See 3 399 0.6 45 | 6,094 9.8 
BATT AMOMRE foes fie lle leis oulie e's ee — — — — — —_ — —_ 
“Gil RRR Dileaies, Sy A Brame — — — — — — 3 360 0.6 
Quebec— 
ETERS MRE les ow es shete sei bree as 28 | 20,304 3.6 15 1,916 0.3 212 | 53,480 9.5 
| EMI ee hen a eS _ — — 1 25 Ee 91 2,949 055 
BRS TIEe ee PISS cH ss. o'e a, shelo.o. 4.6 =c1es — —_ — —_ — — 14 2,219 0.4 
Ontario— 
J QUO. Agi Ee eng eae eee 2a tee.toae Bas 12 1,983 0.3 258 | 65,763 9.8 
LOU, Ve ee eg eee 8 3 0.1 — —_— — 97 3,084 0.5 
“oO tr Lee Sas pa oR — — — 1 155 — 18 | 4,004 0.6 
Manitoba— 
“int: Rye: SB RS oe A Re AN 37462 3.6 2 308 0.3 87 | 9,861 10.3 
LER et |e ee a — — _— — — — 6 122 0.1 
BR CSGh TE Sta A ncthreowctsvenctivouove ds 2° ca: sih 4 — — — — — — 20 875 0.9 
Saskatchewan— 
ol Ole 2) As ee See A Nees O29 Sed 2 303 3 158. | 11,115 ii Lays 
POUT RUN Sy — — = — — — a — 
Ea ae ae 2 ee ae eee — — — — — — 4 160 Az 
Alberta— 
LENIN, page A le an a 8 | 5,495 Sats 2 562 0.4 145 | 16,812 11.6 
IR GP BIE os ac5.8 os ahcvohaye, «, s)sp0 sete — _ —_ _ — — — a — 
‘> LCE Oe Se Sr oe ee oe — —~ — — — —_— 11 1,071 0.7 
British Columbia— 

SINS Be ht oe SRR ce 6, 346 ao 2 163 0.1 110 | 16,155 9.0 
WUTC ANCA: sey ee ate ois, vlctetsterciate o's i 73 - — — — 6 149 0.1 
BOLT ALS 8, Fo ces so oios faererte ates — — — 1 187 0.1 9 | 2,077 Wey 

Yukon and Northwest 

Territories— 

1 SV eae ae os rr — — — — — — 10 268 6.7 

PUENTE cls savy abciuhatorbiers fh — _ — — — — 1 13 0.3 

noha DS 2) a Se oer ae — — — — a — 20 314 7.8 
Canada— 

"LSD Cea 2 a eer at 94 | 67,667 3.5 42 | 6,462 0.3 |) 1,144 |192,219 9.8 

MURIVAUCs. 55350 oes a 9 656 -- 1 25 -- 202 | 6,322 0.3 

MGGOrAlws 6 vc cee «Goan — —— — 2 342 -- 106 | 11,826 0.6 

1 Based on estimated population as at June 1, 1965. 2 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric 

units in other hospitals. 3 Tuberculosis hospitals only; exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 


Although 1965 figures on type of hospitals in operation and their rated bed capacities 
(Tables 5 and 6) were available for 1965 at the time of preparation of this Subsection, the 
most recent data obtainable for Tables 7 to 13 were for 1964. 
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The number of adults and children admitted to all hospitals in 1964 was 3,174,490, 
or 165 per 1,000 population compared with 164 in 1963; admissions to general hospitals 
numbered 3,020,070, or 157 per 1,000 population. The average number of persons in 
hospital on any particular day during 1964 was 179,700, compared with 177,300 in 1963, 
with general hospitals accounting for 88,500 and mental hospitals for 69,100. Occupancy 
rates varied according to type of hospital, being highest in public mental (106.4 p.c.) and 
lowest in tuberculosis (public 72.2 p.c. and private 71.9 p.c.). The occupancy rate in the 
largest group of hospitals—public general—decreased in 1964 to 80.8 p.c. from 81.4 p.c. 
in 1963. 


7.—Movement of Patients! and Patient-Days in Operating Public, Private and 
Federal Hospitals, 1963 and 1964 


Norr.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


Type of Service and Item 1963 1964 Type of Service and Item 1963 | 1964 


Pusuic Hosprrats Private Hospirats— 


concluded 
General— 
Beds set up at Dee. 31....... 96,297 99,649 |Allied Special— 

AMISSIONS... 4.2. -..208ool. 2,771,403 | 2,868,015 || Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 3,556 3,600 

Per 1,000 population?...... 146.7 149.1 AU MiesONe.. 5... Ab ee ee 16, 433 16, 802 
Patient-daye..4\. 0c) 0. Boek. 28,228,233 | 29,241,414 Per 1,000 population2...... 0.9 0.9 

Per 1,000 population?...... 1,493.9 1,620.2 | Pationt-days....../h.......8 1,146,407 | 1,217,457 
Average daily number of Per 1,000 population?...... 60.7 63.3 

patients. fees 77, 502.0 79,894.9 || Average daily number of 

Per 1,000 population?...... 4.1 4.2 patients. oce eee oe 3,140.8 3,326.4 
Percentage occupancy?....., 81.4 80.8 Per 1,000 population?...... 0.2 0.2 

Rat ae Percentage occupancy?....... 88.7 91.4 
ed Special— 
Beds set up at Dec. 31...... 16,116 15,754 Mental 
eras Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 648 706 
Adsmission# 2.4... .2hlee. 88, 461 80,018 Sel 

Per 1,000 population? AS aah? 4.7 4.2 Admissions Gioia to tats :: of one tonatete 3, 958 : 28} 

Patient-days................ 4,967,046 | 4,754,277 | _, Per 1,000 population?...... 0.2 0-2 
ao NG Ratient-davs eee 215,006 246,095 

Per 1,000 population?...... 62.9 247.2 pets 
Average daily number of Per 1,000 population?...... 11.4 12.8 

pationsse tear. 5 Bee 13,608.38 | 12,989.8 | Average daily number of 

Per 1,000 population?...... 0. ed patients.:.°... sfotclovele state 589.1 672.4 
Percentage occupancy?....... 84.3 82.6 P a sien pice ase tease i "97 4 oy 06.1 

Mental—+ 
Beds set up at Dec. 31...... 69, 822 71,027 Feperat Hospirars 
ae ie mii iiee yet 39,559 40,457 General 
er 1,000 population?...... 2.1 at a 
Pationk-daye>, (ci... fon 24,404,858 | 25,059,761 || Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 9,598 9,517 

Per 1,000 population? i bt eee 1,291. 5 Ai 802.8 Admissions Nesbit erre :: a votes tats 83, 343 82, 44] 

Average daily number of Per 1,000 population?...... 4.4 4.3 
patients. 1)... oe 66,862.6 | 68,469.5 || Patient-days..............., 2,549,217 | 2,565, 428 

= Per 1,000 population?...... 375 3.6 a ee Oo 134.9 133.4 

3 
ercentage occupancy?....... 108.4 106.4 é patients rae wlbcegatd 6 984.2 7,009.4 
Tuberculosis—s er 1,000 population?...... ‘ d 
Beds set up at Dec. 31...... 7,592 5,977 | Percentage occupancy’....... 72.1 72.5 
EOESTONE.. «1. feu. one's Read 10, 803 9,607 | Anlied Special— 

Per 1,000 population?. ..... 0.6 0.5 | Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 1,500 1, 470 
Patient-days....... pitgteeees 1,963,849 | 1,588,211] Admissions................, 3,359 2,962 
% as ie Nae de <oE ' 103.9 82.6 Per 1,000 population?...... 0.2 0.2 

ae ey SUE Patient-days................ 422,631 421, 160 
DALICNUS fe Sachi, Cc ee 5,380.4 4,339.4 2 
2 Per 1,000 population?...... 22.4 21.9 
Per 1,000 population2...... 0.3 0-2 Average daily number of 
Percentage occupancy?®,...... 67.0 i2e2 BS y 
Dees eae ceteris er 1a 
er 1,000 population?...... : ; 
Private Hosprraus Percentage occupancy’... 77.3 79.5 
General— Tuberculosis—5 
Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 2,100 2,038 || Beds set up at Dec. 31....... 634 821 
AGDUSSIONS p. l.coat ube 72,372 69,614) “Admissions... 3... ccc ok 357 361 

Per 1,000 population?...... 3.8 3.6 Per 1,000 population2...... -- -- 
Patient-days...... ou gee es 593, 112 595,392 || Patient-days................ 166,171 90,078 

Per 1,000 population?...... 3 1.0 Per 1,000 population2?...... 8.8 4.7 
Average daily number of Average daily number of 

patients...... 2 gh Sbiapas es 1,625.0 1,626.8 Daten tS = head: te hc oe 455.3 246.1 

Per 1,000 population?...... 0.1 0.1 Per 1,000 population2...... -- -- 
Percentage occupancy’%....... 78.0 80.3 Percentage occupancy3....... Rid 71.9 

1 Adults and children. <2 Population estimates as at June 1. 3 Based on rated bed capacity. 

4 Mental hospitals only; does not include psychiatric units in other hospitals. 5 Tuberculosis hospitals only; 


does not include tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 
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Average length of stay of adults and children separated from public hospitals in 1964 
was 11.5 days, the same as in 1963. The length of stay was considerably longer in chronic, 
convalescent and rehabilitation hospitals (151 days) than in general hospitals because of 
the nature of service provided. In public general hospitals, length of stay was 10.2 days 
(the same as in 1963), and ranged from 7.2 days in hospitals of 10-24 beds to 14.1 days 
in those with 1,000 or more beds. The availability of specialized and referral services in 
the larger hospitals has a tendency to increase the average duration of stay. 


8.—Average Length of Stay of Adults and Children in Public General and 
Allied Special Hospitals, by Province, 1964 


Type of Hospital | Nfid.|/P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. | Yukon | N.W.T.|| Canada 


days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days | days days 
Gi Ee 12.2] 9.5] 10.6} 9.9] 10.2} 10.9) 9.1] 9.5] 8.9] 9.6 10.2 
1- 9beds..... _— — |10.0] 7.0] 9.9] — TeOuhiveve dal wp. With s 6.0 7.5 
Sep) Te ee Cosel TOE ba Stletekt Oo Welots |  O. Ou) cael Bhs, | on ele eo 7.2 
25- 49 “ dink. 7.6 8.7 7.3 7.4 9.4 7.2 7.6 6.7 7.4 (iad 
Pkt Oi oe ee 11.4 7.3 9.9 8.4 8.1 | 10.1 a sceh 8.5 7.9 8.0 8.8 
100-199 “ ..... 12.7 9.7 | 10.0 9.5 8.6 9.4 9.8} 10.1 8.4 8.6 9.1 
POE 200 i ore. es PO MLS 1252 9.6 | 10.2 | 10.4 8.5 | 14.5 9.4 Sah 10.2 
300-499 “ ..... _ _ LOPS PADI 2. LONG: (aE 9.7 | 11.4 9.4} 10.9 10.8 
500-999 “ ..... 26.6 _ 1429 eT balel2. bl dese he Fete 320 lO she oT 12.0 
1,000 or more beds.| — _ —_ —_ 13.3 | 14.3 —_ — 15.2 | 14.2 14.1 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation....|115.6 | 63.8 | 41.2 | 46.2 |170.0 {178.9 | 85.9 |254.5 |195.5 | 51.0 151.0 
Maternity....... — _ Grocer ono OL Ge br | — ba 6.6 
MGRED. .. ic ope sos 6.2 _— _ S9.on20.2 | LO.38 — 3.5 8.4 1.6 15.2 
All Public 
Hospitals..... 12.5 | 9.8 | 10.6 | 10.3 | 12.0 | 12.3 | 10.8 | 10.3 | 10.7} 9.8 11.5 


Total full-time personnel employed in all Canadian hospitals in 1964 was estimated 
at 259,900, an increase of 4.6 p.c. over 1963. The ratio of full-time personnel per 100 
rated beds amounted to 166.7 in general and allied special hospitals, 55.2 in mental hospitals 
and 82.1 in tuberculosis sanatoria. Analysis of general hospitals on a provincial basis 
reveals that the number of full-time employees per 100 rated beds ranged between 131.1 
in Prince Edward Island and 210.6 in Quebec. 


9.—Full-Time Personnel Employed in Operating Public, Private and Federal 
Hospitals, by Prevince, 1964 


Norr.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


General ieee Mental! Tuberculosis? 
Province or Territory Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 Per 100 
Number | Rated | Number] Rated | Number| Rated | Number] Rated 
Beds Beds Beds Beds 
Newfoundland............. 4,194 172.9 4,407 170.9 650 78.7 212 76.3 
Prince Edward Island..... 907 131.1 943 130.6 242 60.8 85 94.4 
MHOVA OCOLIA. .. oe. do 05 es 8,152 174.5 8,455 174.1 1,621 54.2 458 130.1 
ew Brunswick........... 7,253 190.9 7,484 187.2 846 53.4 482 85.9 
Oe ee 56, 857 210.6 64,913 184.6 9,382 49.8 1,162 69.7 
CY ES aa re 70, 303 181.7 77,250 167.8 13,658 61.7 1,266 78.2 
OG 9,714 170.1 RIG? 163.9 1,628 46.9 347 75.4 
Saskatchewan............. 10, 660 155.3 11,006 147.7 1,905 54.0 321 102.9 
EN ES HR so s0..0.0) 0:6 te S00 14,388 155.6 16,379 140.0 2,555 61.3 454 80.1 
British Columbia......... 15, 830 145.7 16,384 143.8 3,362 53.9 408 97.4 
Yukon Territory.......... 147 100.7 153 95.0 —- — — — 
Northwest Territories..... 335 80.1 388 80.7 —_ — — — 
CETTE Ee 198, 746 179.8 218,863 166.7 35, 849 55.2 5,195 82.1 
1 Mental hospitals only; exclusive of psychiatric units in other hospitals. 2 Tuberculosis hospitals only; 


exclusive of tuberculosis units in other hospitals. 
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In 1964, paid hours of work by personnel in public hospitals per patient-day of care 
amounted to 12.7 hours; in private hospitals 6.3 hours; and in federal hospitals 9.5 hours. 
Paid hours of work by public general hospital personnel per patient-day of care was 13.6 
hours, slightly higher than the 13.2 hours recorded in 1963. Hospitals with 1,000 or more 
beds averaged 16.0 hours per patient-day compared with 9.2 hours for hospitals in the 
10-24 bed range. 


Total income of all public hospitals amounted to $1,148,000,000 in 1964, an increase 
of 10.8 p.c. over the previous year. Most of the revenue was derived from net in-patient 
earnings, varying in proportion from 74.7 p.c. for mental hospitals to 94.2 p.c. for maternity 
hospitals. Total expenditures for 1964 were $1,194,000,000, a rise of 10.8 p.c. over the 
1963 total. Gross salaries and wages were the principal component, representing 64.3 p.c. 
of the total in general hospitals. Cost per patient-day of care in general hospitals advanced 
to $31.00, or 8.5 p.c. over the previous year. Costs were directly related to size of hospital, 
increasing from $22.19 in 10-24 bed hospitals to $38.02 in the Jargest hospitals. Among the 
provinces, general hospitals in Prince Edward Island recorded the lowest cost per patient- 
day ($22.76), and Quebec hospitals showed the highest ($36.06). 


10.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals, by Type, 1964 


Nore.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


Revenues Expenditures 
: Operating Net Net Grants Gross_ | Medical 
Type of Hospital Hospitals In- Out- and Total Salaries} and D Oth Total 
patient | patient | Other oye and _|Surgical| ~“7U8s oF 
Earnings| Earnings} Income Wages |Supplies 
No. p.c. p.c. p.c. $000 p.c p.c. p.c. p.c $000 
845 88.4 5.3 6.3 | 868,226 64.3 3.3 3.9 28.5 | 906,864 
37 85.8 8.1 6.1 1,979 62.8 3.3 Sef 30.2 2,071 
202 Sis 6.2 6.3 18, 457 59.1 3.1 4.7 33.1 19, 840 
194 89.5 SG) 5.2 39,431 60.0 2.8 4.3 32.9 41,365 
140 90.7 4.7 4.6 64, 840 63.2 2.8 4.2 29.8 67,177 
131 89.7 5.1 5.2 | 144,026 64.2 Sel 4.1 28.6 | 150,785 
55 88.8 is 5.9 | 109,336 63.1 3.2 4.0 29.7 | 115,281 
48 Sid 5.8 6.5 | 167,739 65.0 3.2 3.8 28.0 | 173,337 
31 87.4 5.4 de2t \e220 654 64.9 3.5 4.0 27.6 | 233,458 
1,000 or more beds.. 7 87.3 4.9 7.8 98,764 66.3 3.6 Bel 26.4 | 103,550 
Allied Special— 
Chronic,  conva- 
lescent and _ re- 
habilitation..... 96 91.8 14 6.8 59,100 67.8 122 2.4 28.6 615272 
Maternity. ........ 8 94.2 ial 4.7 6,285 67.9 3.6 2.3 26.2 6,794 
Other 4k ee. 47 alee 8.3 20.0 12,099 64.0 1.6 2.4 32.0 13,001 
Mentaltaty7. 50 91 74.7 0.4 24.9 | 177,374 68.7 0.7 Pei 27.9 | 179,645 
Tuberculosis........ 42 86.3 1.9 11.8 24,472 65.8 Jed 1.9 31.2 26,477 
SS eee Seren een ee ee 


11.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public General Hospitals, by Province, 1964 


Norr.—Figures include estimates for non-reporting hospitals. 


SSS 


Expenditures 


Province or Territory Operating] Total Gross Medical 


Hospitals|| Revenue || Salaries and 
Seal Surpical Drugs Other Total 
Wages Supplies 
No. $000 p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. $7000 

Newioundland xscnet i... k cee 32 15,600 Baul 3.8 526 Sila 17, 067 
Prince Edward Island................ 8 3,677 D0ed ae 4.0 BY fest 3,786 
Noweuetonse tints’ 8 1 eee 44 82,064 57.8 Sue 3.8 39.2 32,490 
New. Brunswick. «chee acc. dees 34 29,694 57.8 3.3 4.0 34.9 29, 889 
UCR OG Wo hicks cock tec cle ck ee 128 || 238,656 65.3 Tae 4.0 27.4 259, 866 
OUEATIONS A, Ge eMart... bs eS Weiss |) BPG) Sai, 65.1 3.3 3.8 27.8 332,299 
DAMILODAS cece... hd ee 77 39, 337 64.7 3.4 4.8 27.1 39,376 
PIAS ALO DOWIE S tick ass tererrcubale on 145 48, 349 64.3 Binit 3.9 28.7 50, 888 
Alberta......... Seog see eee 106 60,172 62.2 3.2 3.8 30.8 63,615 
British Coliii bias ot me acaba eames 86 72,951 67.0 ho) 3.8 25.9 76, 3804 
Wokom Verritoryer risa Mere oo oes 2 156 5.7 3.8 Dee Bis 156 
Northwest Territories................ 8 998 55.5 0 222 
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12.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), 1964 

Revenues Expenditures 
: Net Net Grants Gross | Medical 
Type of Hospital In- Out- and Salaries and D Oth Total 
patient | patient | Other and Surgical mues a 
Earnings| Earnings} Income Wages | Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Myeneral,.25.....5.%. 26.23 1.58 1.87 19.92 1.01 | 1.23] 8.84] 31.00 
1- 9beds...... 19.70 1.86 1.40 15.06 0.78 | 0.90 | 7.24] 23.98 
Ise a a 18.10 1.29 1.26 eau 0.68 | 1.06] 7.34] 22.19 
Bperage Se 2 19.27 1.16 ert 13.56 0.64] 0.98 | 7.41 | 22.59 
es ee 20.90 1.08 1.06 15.08 0.68 | 1.00] 7.12] 23.88 
AO=1997% “Os. 24.51 1.40 1.41 18.35 0.90: te 1.16; 8.29 s1 2°28. 60 
BO 2OOs 1° eh iN 25.61 1.52 1.69 19.19 0.97 | 1.21] 9.02 | 30.39 
B00 109 | Oe. cere 27.31 1.81 2.03 20.92 105-201. 22292008 82519 
500-999 “* ...... 30.28 1.86 2.50 23.48 125 5|091.4301010-00n)) 36,16 
1,000 or more beds. . 31.66 SCE 2.84 25.23 1:37 |; 1.39 | 10. 03sa38H02 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, conva- 
lescent and re- 
habilitation..... 13.10 0.46 0.71 10.02 OPN 02359) 4e287 |e 14.07 
Maternity........ 33.02 0.39 1.64 25.74 1.38 | 0.86 | 9.91] 37.89 
dt ae ae ae 24.70 3.27 6.47 Piao es 0.61 | 0.89 | 11.86 | 37.09 
MUONtAL: 5.5. 856i. 6k 5.23 0.03 1.75 4,88 0.05 | 0.19 | 1.98 7.10 
Tuberculosis........ 13.30 0.29 1.81 10.97 0.18 || 0232 | 5.20 | 16.67 
13.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1964 
Expenditures 
Province and Total © |—— _ 
Type of Hospital Revenue cro ver 
alaries an 
nd Sieion! Drugs Other Total 
Wages | Supplies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland— 
lanai! oe aati Sere rn Seen eee Gree 24.00 13.96 1.00 1.47 9.84 26.27 
TLSIDELALL, Bn J sent, ae gna ine Se eae ae So 10. 84 6.18 0.13 0.40 4,13 10.84 
OPER DESERTS UU CSISS ry cage fe enor, cvoeiapee oi u5) «wits oo Gielen 15.43 10.30 0.23 0.51 4.39 15.43 
Prince Edward Island— 
REC IOLSIE. Pome e Pee daar eedes cage se why 22) 12.67 0.73 0.92 8.44 22.76 
Allied Special— q 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation.... 20.39 14,23 0.97 0.29 5.93 21.42 
0 SoA SE Mana I a ee Se a 7.84 4.83 0.05 0.32 2.64 7.84 
PET CULOSIS Ca cinccot  ctessesansl ctonehsbendie seavays a s,s area's, 19.12 11.75 0.20 0.40 6.77 19.12 
Nova Scotia— 
NEAT ME OAS IT Pe lace, A See ote Rtaclonigsni-+o2.4,0-guin #e 28.68 16.79 0.93 ili 10.28 29.06 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation 26.47 16.33 0.76 0.49 10.10 27.68 
US reTAN yt. Neo tta Seetole erecta weg tei Saiarers oo 41,94 24.08 1.11 td 17.51 43.81 
“i Gist) SB aeRO, © Aa Manse oe See A De 6.48 4.07 0.12 0.06 2.34 6.59 
AE PENIORIS roc Fiveleveiaags cia Gere os odie.bies 5.05 0 BUEs 25.13 17.30 0.75 — 7.69 25.74 
New Brunswick— 
SEM Se ccok Lie cicie ivi uP ecoindis «-dtehaveisiers > 28.94 16.82 0.97 1.16 10.18 29.13 
Allied Special— 
Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation..... 19.61 12.57 0.32 0.67 26 19.82 
BME TSC SATE 5 shaves eae ee ole isha Vereceel 8. canbe were eae 46.72 27.67 0.94 0.28 23.89 52.78 
SE erst asa assis cparsolnugisen tus Se.ecos 20.59 12.91 0.42 0.37 7.35 21.05 
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13.—Revenues and Expenditures of Operating Public Hospitals per Patient-Day 
(excluding Newborn), by Province, 1964—concluded 


Expenditures 


Province or Territory and : 
Type of Hospital Gross Medical 
Salaries and 


and Surgical Drugs Other Total 


Wages | Supplies 
$ $ $ $ 

New Brunswick—concluded 

Montabe: 3. t8.2...h.09% dhs acto tae tel cn ae ae 0.05 0.17 1.83 5.89 

‘Tubereulosist as. eciiaa: W. Lely paaenne eee 0.13 0.31 5.94 18.74 
Quebec— 

CRON GEAL: Vico He os oe areas, A ee ee iets 1.46 9.87 36.06 

Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 0.14 0.41 3.58 UDA 

Maternity | 34 4c...8) ee ee ees ; : 1.16 1.06 9.82 39.66 

Other. tend iit cted ch Be da sseche Stee aeons : ; 0.43 0.82 7.69 28.77 
Moen taka.) be: :4 igstds tod He occld oe eee 0.02 0.23 1.86 5.87 
Daberculosish:..cc phere ee ee ee ee 0.11 0.43 4.27 12.68 

Ontario— 
General. obs. . bs Canaan eee 1.04 122 8.83 Blade 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 0.17 0.30 4.14 15.29 

Maternity: ct giianta ee ee cee ee 2.80 — 7.99 37.02 

Otherk..¢ read. quar atte ee RE eee eae 1.53 33.08 81.76 
Mental Se coatedtcn roe See 0.06 O27 1.84 7.97 
Duberculosis: conc8 .csangeee ae eee 0.19 0.16 5.87 18.01 

Manitoba— 
(GONETAL i adilzcvegteeag ah ge, Ae a 0.93 1.30 7.38 27.24 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation, ... 0.29 0.53 4.76 18,58 
Mental eae. 224... ocak oe ee 0.07 0.18 4-50 6.38 
PU UBERCHIOSIS 0. <txk + cea ee eee ee ee 0.13 0.18 4.66 12.02 

Saskatchewan— 
General scc. 80. <8 0.5 Ss Ges ae 0.80 0.99 7.35 25.62 
Neontal ee oo. ouch, oy Gers Pee ee ee ee 0.03 0.18 1.95 7.74 
eUBCTCULOSIA. ..°.. cBaen 223 etek hee ee ee 0.16 0.37 4.85 17,14 
Alberta— 
Gentralis: nen. toe. Meet tt ered de oe 0.87 1.00 8.23 26.73 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 0.16 0.23 4.97 13.85 

Maternity. 3.00 chon bone aes eee 1.39 0.75 5.84 28.28 

OGRGI codec oak eau ok on Dee Rn eee 0.64 0.56 4.71 23.08 
Mortal 4: B28. ci): Ge. Ok ae ee 0.05 0.13 2.20 ee 
Pubercilogis-e... to. Gb a ....,d. me. eee Ae 0.15 0.57 6.56 24.50 

British Columbia— 
Cl iy S| Se eae enna See Lame VM oesiet 0.91 1.04 Pea WY) 27.71 
Allied Special— 

Chronic, convalescent and rehabilitation. ... 0.16 0.23 5.70 20.06 

Me terntty 23.0005 ahs. ek. ee 0.94 0.87 6.66 31.91 
Mental..... ieee + os ebbek: cabs oe. Sos oa ee 0.06 0.25 2.58 7.92 
uberoulosis.® <0.) Qihdvss. cys RES... ee 0.23 0.34 3.95 21.76 

Yukon Territory— 
General S500. kee Sash ee ae ee é 1.91 2.61 17.76 50.25 


Northwest Territories— 
GeHernl Oe ees eH Rs A Bc i ; ; 0.51 0.58 10.12 25.18 
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Subsection 2.—Notifiable Diseases and Other Health Statistics* 


Notifiable Diseases.—Three categories on the notifiable list established by the 
Dominion Council of Health continued to predominate in 1964: venereal diseases (23,401 
eases), scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat (10,605), and infectious and serum hepa- 
titis (8,218). Together they accounted for about 73 p.c. of all new cases reported. 


Since 1959, when the rate reached a high of 133.9 per 100,000 population, the incidence 
of scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat has been declining, although the 1964 rate 
was slightly higher than that for 1963. In contrast, the rate of venereal disease notifications 
has risen from 97.3 per 100,000 population in 1959 to 121.7 in 1964. The incidence of 
viral hepatitis, after climbing alarmingly from a high of 29.9 per 100,000 population in the 
1950s to 67.5 in 1961 and 1962, declined in 1964 to a level roughly midway between. 

The incidence of poliomyelitis has shown the effects of control by the use of the Salk 
vaccine introduced in 1955 and the Sabin vaccine in 1962. In 1953, the year of highest 
incidence, there were 3,912 reported paralytic cases and 494 deaths compared with only 
19 cases in all in 1964. 

To indicate a crude death rate from communicable diseases in general, and the relation- 
ship between deaths from such diseases and deaths from all causes, the following notifiable 
diseases have been combined: diphtheria, malaria, measles, pertussis, scarlet fever and 
streptococcal sore throat, smallpox, tuberculosis, typhoid fever, typhus and other ricket- 
tsial diseases. Since 1947, when the death rate for these selected notifiable diseases was 
49.5 per 100,000 population, the rate declined steadily to 21.0 in 1952, to 6.9 in 1958 and 
to 4.0 per 100,000 population in 1964. 


* Prepared in the Public Health Section, Health and Welfare Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


14.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 
Population, 1961-64 


————————————————————————— —————————_—_—____—_______ LTT 


Cases Rates per 100,000 Population 
Inter- 
national Disease 
List No. 19611 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 |} 19612 | 19621 | 1963 | 1964 
No No No. No 
044|Brucellosis (undulant fever)... 109 98 57 54 0.6 0.5 0.3 0.3 
764|Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
EPIGEMIChs. saver sexe sleet. 81 82 98 114 Oe7, 0.7 0.9 1.0 
Os5 Dr ntheria. tec deee tees os 91 il 45 25 0.5 0.4 0.4 0.1 
045, 046, 048] Dysentery?..........+-.eeeee- 3,250 | 2,910) 4,166) 3,891 17.8 15.7 22.0 20.2 
CEGIPATTIGebIC. He LOSSES - 12 7 20 50 0.1 3 0.1 0.8 
045) “iBacillany:) te). dak) So ees 1,479 | 1,241 | 1,448 | 1,846 8.1 6.7 Mok 7.0 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious........ 1 4 58 5 3 3 0.5 3 
fa 3 Heed poisoning.......6.200+- 1,288| 1,412| 1,116] 1,582] 10.7) 11.6] 9.0) 12.5 
092, N998.5| Hepatitis, infectious (including 
serum hepatitis)............ 12,314 | 12,538 | 10,080 | 8,218 67.5 67.5 53.3 42.7 
080.2, 082.1)/Meningitis, viral or aseptic.... 412 279 298 163 3.5 2.3 223 1.3 
057|Meningococcal infections....... 122 110 111 115 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 
766|Pemphigus neonatorum (im- 
petigo of the newborn)...... 13 13 3 11 0.1 Oe! 3 0.1 
056|Pertussis (whooping cough)...| 5,476 | 8,076 | 6,134] 4, 844 30.0 43.5 32.5 Zone 
080.0, 080.1|Poliomyelitis, paralytic....... 188 89 122 19 1.0 0.5 On? 0.1 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and streptococcal 
SOre.throate cess ttioor ent 13,060 | 10,241 | 9,922 | 10,605 71.6 55.1 52.5 bie 
040, 041/Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 266 277 147 195 1.5 sb 0.8 1.0 
Venereal diseases?............. 18,774 | 20,133 | 22,199 | 23,401 102.9 108.4 | 117.5 a2 te 
aoe ay GONOTLNOCR hie ids ope e os 2 vise 16,460 | 17,697 | 19,411 | 20,628 90.2 95.3 102.7 107.2 
ree PES y PHILS: vps soe» selec em oee 9911 | 12;488)) 12,780. | = 23772 18.7 13.1 14.7 14.4 
026-029 


1 Includes venereal diseases only for the Northwest Territories. 2 Includes other cases and cases where 
type not specified. 3 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 population. 
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15.—Reported Cases of Selected Notifiable Diseases and Rates per 100,000 Population, 
by Province, 1964 


SSS SSS ee eee 


Inter- 
Nfld.| P.E.I.] N.S.|N.B.] Que.| Ont./Man.|Sask.| Alta. B.C.| Y.T. |N.W.T. 


national 
ee ee NE 


List No. 
NvUMBER oF Caszs 


Disease 


044| Brucellosis (undulantfever)| — —{| —|] — 40 4 8} — 2) — = — 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
epidemic...) ene — — St) |e WA) te 8} 52 _— 


do] UDiphtherias kee) eee, 
045, 046, 048] Dysentery?................ 


139] 520! 390} 246) 251) 445} — 43 
046; Ameoebie?: “fees, TA. o — —|;—|— 1) — 46; — _ _— 
O45 Bacillary xa ater, ) ta & —_ 60 &| 139) 619 44) 201) 235) 131 —_— 1 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious... . 1 1 — Les 1 — _— — 
bacon \Pood poisoning........... 2) «6 216) «=z z79] 2 83] 165] 94| 299 {ae 
092, N998.5| Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis) 81 99} 621} 299} 548/2,571] 702] 913]/1,299 1,062). .— 23 
080.2, 082.1|Meningitis, viral or aseptic 1 1 7 17 21; 1 35 10 | Seco 37, — 2 
057| Meningococcal infections. . . 29 9 6 4 TOs 28 9 4 o il) — 
766)Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigoofthenewborn)| — 1 3 2 ele tf | GSU 5} — 1 
056] Pertussis (whooping cough) 131 100} 27 4/2,093/1,905) 33] 86] 281! 181 O|) Wass 
080.0, 080.1] Poliomyelitis, paralytic. .. — —}| — 3 11 2, —| — 1 1 — 
050, 051/Scarlet_ fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat....... 405] 2,071/1,173 9| 4389)2,775 95} 866/1,601} 9892 188 1 
040, 041;/Typhoid and paratyphoid 
FEVCLET. ee ee 8) Pe 20) Oe 12 eas 5 ae Tee aS Sei 1d pers 1 
Venereal diseases.......... 300 21) 541} 431/2,958]3, 735/2,309|2, 131 4, 06416, 445 93 373 
030-034 Gonorrhoea............. 288 19) 491) 40912, 328 2,654)2, 141|2,001|3, 954 5,883 87 373 
020-021.3, 
0295024, > Syphilie: 7.2 2c. ented se. 12 2| 60; 221 630/1,081] 168 198] 110] 569 6} — 
026-029 
O35-038) on O tae tte sorter teeter et —_ 1 a | | nl | ee | 44 —}| — — _ 


Rates PER 100,000 Popunatrion 


044/ Brucellosis (undulant fever)} — ae Almera ee VIO eck '* 8 O)eS is el eQe time _ — 
764| Diarrhoea of the newborn, 
epidénate: 0.8 Phoe doe: — mihi) 2, |) Saab a 1.8} 1 0.6] 3.0) — — 
055) Diphtheriaz: bose. Be ©. 61) 1.9) =e 40). 2 tl aes OF 21h 0 Slee Onell _ — 
045, 046, 048] Dysentery2................ 1.6} 3.7/241.3) 1.8) 2.5! 7.9] 40.7] 26.11 17.5 25.6) — 172.0 
046) Amoebie., 2 8.8. ..2 88, — —|-—| —| '—]| 32 —= |)_.4:8|_ alee | eee — 
O45 2 Bacillary 1.2.00... 2.2m 1.6 — 7.9 1.8) 2.5] 7.9) 4.6] 91.3 DRA Os _— 4.0 
082.0|Encephalitis, infectious... . 0.2 1 —- 0.2; —] 1 sal] OBI Mai) eee — — 
cea aol sHeod pelsoning st. 4 a 0.4, 5.6) 28.4) 1.1) 14.0) 2 | 8.7] 17.5! 6.61 13.21 6.3 — 
092, N998.5|Hepatitis, infectious (in- 
cluding serum hepatitis).| 16.5] 92.5! 81.7 48.5) 9.9] 39.0] 73.3] 96.8] 90.7] 61.1] — 92.0 
080.2, 082.1] Meningitis, viral or aseptic. 2) 1 OF9]) 2228] Oat Sr Alieee boil nee 54 aT — 8.0 
057|Meningococceal infections. . 5.9 3.4) 90.8) 00261" 0.2)" 0.4) 0.9] 0.41003 0.6) — — 
766] Pemphigus neonatorum 
(impetigo of the newborn) — 1 OF4) 083) — 1 Shi [peal ate eres 4.0 
056/Pertussis (whooping cough)|} 26.7] 93.5 3.6] 0.6) 37.6) 28.91 3.4] 9.1] 19.6] 10.4] 18.8} — 
080.0, 080.1} Poliomyelitis paralytic.... — —— Hh LORS Oe) 18 ale OST (Od 6.3) — 
050, 051|Scarlet fever and strepto- 
coccal sore throat....... 82. 5/1,935.5}154.3] 1.5] 7.9] 42.1 9.9) 91.8}111.8) 56.5/1, 175.0 4.0 
040, 041/Typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever. BRAM 4! Beane 0.6) 0.9) 2.6) 1.9) 1.5) 0.5] 0.7] 1.6] 0.6 0.6) — 4.0 
Venereal diseases.......... 61.1) 19.6) 71.2] 69.9] 53.2] 56.7/241.0/226. 012838 370.8] 581.3}1, 492.0 
wer Gonorrhdes: #20 44a 58.7! 17.8] 64.6] 66.3 41.9) 40.3\223.5)912. 2)276. 11338. 6 543.81, 492.0 
Paeae SOILS PE o. .c eee 2.4, 1.91 6.6} 3.6] 11.3] 16.4] 17.8] 13.6] 7.7 82.8 1) 670 | ai 
OSO-088) « Otherin cok. oes — 1 Sn ee a ole _ — 
ae ree atten ee ee ee ee ee Pe 
1 Not reportable. * Includes other cases where type not specified. 3 Less than 0.05 per 100,000 


population. 
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Subsection 3.—Numbers of Physicians and Earnings of Those in Private Practice 


Numbers.—<According to a survey conducted by the Department of National Health 
and Welfare, there were 21,011 active civilian physicians in Canada in 1962; the 1962 ratio 
of 881 persons per physician continues the postwar trend of improvement in physician 
supply. Table 16 shows the historical trend since 1901 and the provincial distribution for 
1962. The ratio of 748 persons per physician for British Columbia in the latest year is 
the most favourable supply yet achieved by a Canadian province. 


16.—Active Civilian Physicians and Population per Physician, 1901-62, and by Province, 1962 


Active Civilian Active Civilian 
Physicians Physicians 
Year Population Province or Territory Pépulation 
Number per Number per 
Physician Physician 
Newfoundland............... 304 1,539 
Census Data— Prince Edward Island........ 87 1,218 
LO tetera ee i, che Re 5, 475 HPS all Noni rteininiow waeaeee mae Sacks oD) 1,012 
MEIN Ge cat fete ts cieicrs,=. 7,411 970 || New Brunswick.............. 458 1,321 
RODE es PAL ERP! ood 8,706 10087 IkhQuebecse tt esiat.rte.. oth gee es 5, 932 902 
UB Lge sae Ae ier ares Dane 10,020 1034, sn Ontarios 4o S25. SOR tet eecca 7, 826 808 
ROPRIET Seren ch tek ai etsiegh Srcraneais 10,723 TBO Sell, MANICODS Ss ie acc seule « ace 1,085 859 
Saskatchewan............... 919 1,010 
Aibertart esse. 2 eee es 1,367 998 
Register of Physicians— British Columbia............ 2,210 748 
ltt eee” No ages he. seers cys eet 6 14, 163 989 Yukon and Northwest 
TLE Loc, hae ere te 15,651 977 FROTILEOLIES)< sie oc Athos hoes ayers oe 25 1,560 
MOS At ONS. ase Os. 4 19,300 906 — 
HOG 2. camreemeh tubs Sack. ae 21,011 881 Canada. ).n26 ads. 21,0111 881 


1 Includes 63 not allocated by province. 


Table 17 shows that the physicians of Canada are more highly concentrated in the 
larger centres of population than is the population generally, and that this concentration 
has been increasing for both the total population and physicians. In addition, the per- 
centage increase of the 1962 total of physicians in centres of fewer than 10,000 population 
over that for 1951 was less (5.8) than the percentage increase over 1951 of the 1959 total 
in these areas (11.9), indicating a decrease in the total number of physicians in these areas 
during the 1959-62 period. Although the trends indicated in these data are slightly 
exaggerated by changes between censuses in the make-up of census metropolitan areas, 
it is clear that there is an over-all widening of the traditional disparity in availability of 
physician services between smaller localities and large urban centres. 


17.—Percentages of Population and of Active Civilian Physicians in Centres of Over or 
Under 10,000 Population and Percentage Increases Over 1951 


Percentages of Total Percentage Increases Over 1951 
In Centres of— For Centres of— 
Item pp Ea seek es ee ee 
10,000 or Under Total 10,000 or Under Total 
Over 10,000 Over 10,000 
Population | Population Population! | Population 
Population— 
“CRIES Ca ce DRE Fae eee Oe 48.2 51.8 100.0 aT ss me 
merit. ek vee ee ne. ks Soke Diet 42.3 100.0 55.9 Ore 30.2 
Physicians— 
ey centers 5a) eer bee 73.22 26.8 100.0 a3 aes 
OTS SRL ee ees A et eee 73.72 26.3 100.0 123 9.3 11.5 
LTE Sve Bi a eth tap he gam ac aha Ain 78.23 21.8 100.0 46.8 11.9 37.4 
2S 3 © aS ae oe a SES 81.04 19.0 100.0 64.6 5.8 48.8 
1 Includes all parts of census metropolitan areas, regardless of size. 2 Size of place as in 1951 Census. 


3 Size of place as in 1956 Census. 4 Size of place as in 1961 Census. 
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There has been little real change in recent years in the proportion of active civilian 
physicians who are engaged primarily in private practice; in 1954 it was 72.3 p.c., In 1959 
an estimated 74.0 p.c. and in 1962 an estimated 73.4 p.c. The remainder were engaged in 
“other work” or were “interns, residents and fellows”. In the 1959-62 period, however, 
a trend toward specialization was indicated by the rising proportion of specialists in private 
practice from 29.1 p.c. to 35.7 p.c. and of specialists in other work from 10.8 p.c. to 12.9 
p.c. On the other hand, the proportion of physicians in general private practice dropped 
from 43.2 p.c. to 37.7 p.c. and of non-specialists in other work from 8.5 p.c. to 4.7 p.e. 
The increase from 8.3 p.c. to 9.0 p.c. in the proportion of physicians who were interns, 
residents and fellows is also indicative of increased specialization and the longer training 
period involved. 


Earnings.—More than 98 p.c. of the earnings of privately practising physicians and 
surgeons in Canada were obtained from fees charged for individual items of professional 
service. As Table 18 shows, average gross earnings in 1964 from fees plus wages and salaries 
earned incidental to fee practice were $30,409. This figure was 7 p.c. higher than in 1963 
and 38 p.c. above the 1958 figure. The highest average gross earnings in 1964 were re- 
ported in Saskatchewan at $36,484; in Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia they were 
above the national average. Average gross incomes in the remaining provinces ranged 
downward from $27,922 in Manitoba to $23,088 in Newfoundland. Generally, through- 
out the seven-year period 1958-64, highest average gross earnings have been most consis- 
tently reported in Ontario and the westernmost provinces, 


The net returns to doctors, after deduction of the expenses of professional fee practice, 
reveal similar geographic patterns, as seen in Table 18. Net earnings for Canada as a 
whole averaged $20,374 in 1964, 9.6 p.c. higher than in 1963 and 48 p.c. above the 1958 
figure. The highest provincial average net income was reported by Saskatchewan doctors 
at $23,879 followed by Ontario doctors at $22,247. The lowest average net income was 
reported in Prince Edward Island. 


18.—Average Gross and Net Professional Incomes of Physicians and Surgeons, 
by Province, 1958-64 


Province 1958" | 1959" | 1960" | 961 | 1962" | 1963" | 1964 
Gross ProrgesstonaL INcomgs! 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland?::. ssasn-us. cen em 19,199 19,289 21,741 20,945 19,379 21,288 23,088 


17,809 18, 854 20,177 20,001 19, 676 23.413 23,157 
19,667 21,341 22, 802 23, 242 23,302 23,455 25,739 
19, 538 18,918 22,523 24,220 23,978 26,376 27, 802 


Quebeo.28.. icesccncn. ees 18, 264 18,721 19,656 22,118 23,418 25,748 26,813 
Ontario Ate. Gastonia «04. cea ae 23,415 24,153 25,534 27,206 27,779 30,641 33,201 
Manitoba, (Wee cnn tah edent 8 nck ten adio®: 24,106 26,436 24,751 27,897 2774 27,509 27,922 
Saskatehowan sea. ete ee 23,511 23,699 27,102 27,103 23, 238 35, 657 36, 484 
Albertasy. 2352 7-5 SE rE See 24, 828 25, 254 28,032 29,221 31,187 30,912 32,690 
British: Golumbiatmurcceseeriane 24,909 26,628 28,066 27,867 27,498 27,670 30,510 

Average for All Provinces 22,014 22,811 24,174 25,730 26,180 28,523 30,409 

Net Proressionat Incomes? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Newfoundland?) i. ey aS 14,012 13,970 15,961 15,120 14,753 15, 653 16,981 


10, 237 11,427 12,589 13,119 15, 448 15,777 16,478 
12,862 14,820 16,074 16,070 15,925 15, 839 17,851 
12,409 12,372 15,535 16,288 16,418 17,701 19, 255 


Quebeoci. Sn. ee sc ok eae 11, 136 11,795 12,870 14, 454 15,173 16,696 18,534 
OntArG0,...0 2 ote eee ed 14,993 15,605 16,754 17, 682 18,306 20, 492 22,247 
MORO Dae te anvetts aes LT cas bee ae 13, 566 14,800 15, 338 15,148 15.998 17,320 17.879 
SaskatCHewan sos sechcos eee cn oon! 14,527 15,096 15,955 15, 843 14,619 21,625 23,879 
Alivertes Fol. ree we Looe aie taal 14,815 15,941 17,754 17,925 18,612 19,111 21.117 


15, 488 16,953 17,600 17,067 17, 284 17,464 19,560 


“F_. tel... 8 ee SEE eee 


13,729 14,537 15,671 16.397 16,888 18,590 20,374 


Average for All Provinces... 


1 Includes inci dental wages and salaries. 2 Includes the salaries of Cottage Hospital Medical Plan doctors. 
3 Gross professional incomes less expenses of practice. 
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PART II.—PUBLICG WELFARE AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


Responsibility for social welfare is shared by all levels of government. Comprehensive 
income-maintenance measures such as the Canada Pension Plan, old age security pensions, 
family allowances, youth allowances and unemployment insurance, where nation-wide 
co-ordination is required, are administered federally. The Federal Government gives 
substantial aid to the provinces in meeting the costs of public assistance and also provides 
services for special groups such as veterans, Indians, Eskimos and immigrants. The 
Department of National Health and Welfare is generally responsible for federal welfare 
matters although the Departments of Veterans Affairs, Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development and Manpower and Immigration operate the special programs. 


Administration of welfare services is primarily the responsibility of the provinces but 
the provision of services is often assumed by local authorities, generally with financial 
aid from the province. 


Co-ordination in welfare matters between different levels of government and between 
government and voluntary authorities is facilitated by the National Council of Welfare, 
an advisory body to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. The Council consists 
of the federal Deputy Minister of Welfare who acts as chairman, the provincial deputy 
ministers of welfare, and ten other persons appointed for three-year terms by the Governor 
in Council. 


Section 1.—Federal Government Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Pension Plan 


The Canada Pension Plan, established under legislation enacted in 1965, is an im- 
portant new component in Canada’s social security system. The Plan is designed to 
provide, for members of the labour force, an organized program whereby each contributor 
builds up a right to a retirement pension, the amount of which is related to his previous 
earnings pattern. It also provides benefits to a disabled contributor and his dependent 
children and, at the contributor’s death, a lump-sum death benefit together with monthly 
benefits for his widow and children. The Plan, together with its Quebec counterpart, 
will apply to about 92 p.c. of the Canadian labour force. Employees who earn $600 or 
less in a calendar year or self-employed persons who earn less than $800 do not pay con- 
tributions for that year. The collection of contributions began in January 1966. 


The Canada and Quebec Pension Plans are closely co-ordinated and operate together 
as one and the same Plan. If an employee covered by the Canada Pension Plan takes 
employment in Quebec, or if a self-employed person moves his residence to that province, 
his contributions to the Quebec Pension Plan will produce the same benefits as if they had 
been made to the Canada Pension Plan. The reverse also applies. 


The Canada Pension Plan is financed by contributions of employees, employers and 
self-employed persons and by interest earned by the fund. On earnings above $600, 
which amount is exempt from contributions, and up to the present maximum on pensionable 
earnings of $5,000 a year, the employee contributes 1.8 p.c. and his employer pays a match- 
ing amount. Self-employed people contribute at the combined rate of 3.6 p.c., also on 
annual earnings between $600 and $5,000. The contributory limits will be adjusted with 
changing economic conditions. The initial limits of $600 and $5,000 will prevail for the 
first two years of the Plan; for the next eight years these limits will be adjusted by means 
of a Pension Index which will reflect increases in the Consumer Price Index; after 1975, 
they will be adjusted according to changes in an Earnings Index which will be based on 
a long-term moving average of national wages and salaries. Retirement pensions under 
the Plan will come into effect according to the following staging: in 1967, retired con- 
tributors age 68 or over will be able to claim retirement pensions; in 1968, those who are 
age 67 or over can do so; in 1969, the eligible age will be 66 or over; and in 1970 and after- 
ward, contributors age 65 or over will be eligible. 
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A retirement pension will be 25 p.c. of a contributor’s average pensionable earnings, 
which will include the earnings on which contributions were made and also the $600 exemp- 
tion. In calculating a contributor’s pension, his earnings for each year will be adjusted 
so that they will bear the same relationship to the maximum pensionable earnings in force 
at the time the pension begins that his earnings bore to the upper limit prevailing in the 
year in which they were actually received. His total adjusted pensionable earnings will 
be averaged over the entire period from the commencement of the program on Jan. 1, 
1966, or from age 18 whichever is later, to the date the pension is first paid, but in no case 
will they be averaged over less than 120 months, unless a disability pension has been paid 
to the contributor in the interim. During the first ten years of the program, partial 
retirement pensions are payable; pensions become payable at full rates in 1976. 


After 1975, certain periods of low earnings, or no earnings at all, can be disregarded in 
determining the average earnings on which retirement pensions are to be based. Con- 
tributory earnings received between ages 65 and 70 can be substituted for lower or no 
earnings of earlier periods of the same duration. In addition, 15 p.c. of the contributory 
period then remaining is dropped out, providing that the reduced period is not less than 
120 months. These drop-out provisions make it possible for the person to receive a higher 
pension than would otherwise be the case. 


A retirement pension is payable at any time between the ages of 65 and 70, provided 
the contributor has then retired from regular employment. If he earns up to $900 a year, 
he is considered as having been retired for purposes of applying for his pension. Those 
taking up new employment after starting to draw a retirement pension will be required to 
pass an earnings test. For earnings between $900 and $1,500 in any year, the pension 
will be reduced by one half of the difference between the actual earnings and $900, the 
maximum reduction in this range being $300. When earnings exceed $1,500, the retire- 
ment pension will be reduced by $300 plus all earnings in excess of $1,500. However, 
no reduction will be made in the pension for any month in which the pensioner’s earnings 
are $75 or less, no matter what his earnings are for the entire year. The pension is payable 
at the full rate when the person attains age 70, regardless of earnings. 


Pensions for disabled contributors* and for their dependent children will first be payable 
in the spring of 1970. Survivors’ benefits, including pensions for widows and disabled 
widowers,* orphans’ benefits and the death benefit will first be payable early in 1968. 


A contributor who becomes disabled after making contributions for the required period 
of time will be entitled to a disability pension consisting of a flat-rate component, initially 
$25 monthly, and an earnings-related component amounting to 75 p.c. of a retirement 
pension, calculated as if he had then reached 65 years of age. In calculating this pension, 
earnings are averaged over the period from age 18 or Jan. 1, 1966 whichever is later, until 
the date the disability pension becomes payable, the minimum period for averaging being 
60 months. In addition, benefits will be payable for the dependent children of a disability 
pensioner; that is, on behalf of unmarried children under age 18, or up to age 25 if in full- 
time attendance at school or university. The monthly rate is $25 for each of the first 
four eligible children and $12.50 for each additional child. 


A widow age 45 to 64 at her husband’s death, a disabled widow* under age 65, and a 
widow under age 65 with dependent children will be entitled to a widow’s pension if her 
husband has made the required number of contributions. It consists of a flat-rate com- 
ponent, initially $25 a month, and an earnings-related component equal to 37.5 p.c. of the 
retirement pension payable to her deceased husband. If he was under age 65 at the time 
of his death the pension is calculated as if he had actually attained age 65 at that time. A 
widow who is not disabled and who does not have dependent children receives a reduced 
pension if she is under age 45 at the death of her husband; if she is under age 35 no widow’s 
pension is payable until she reaches 65 years of age unless she becomes disabled in the 
interim. 


*A contributor, a widow or a widower is considered disabled if he or she has a physical or mental disability 
so severe and likely to continue so long that he cannot get steady work. 
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Benefits payable for the children of a deceased contributor are the same as those 
provided for the dependent children of a disabled pensioner. 


A woman widowed at age 65 or over or a widow reaching age 65 will receive a pension 
of 60 p.c. of her husband’s retirement pension. If the husband was under age 65 when he 


died, his retirement pension is calculated as if he had then attained age 65. For widows 


age 65 or over who will also be entitled to retirement pensions of their own, two alternative 
formulae are provided for the re-calculation of their widow’s pension, so that they may 


receive the more advantageous amount. 


A pension is provided for the disabled widower* of a contributor if he was disabled at 


the time of his wife’s death and was, at that time, wholly or substantially maintained by 


her. The rate of his pension is the same as that for a woman widowed between age 45 and 
65. For a disabled widower reaching age 65, or for a person becoming a disabled widower 
after age 65 the rate of pension is the same as for a widow of the same age. A disabled 
widower entitled to his own retirement pension is also provided with two alternative for- 
mulae for purposes of calculating his total retirement income. He must continue to prove 
disability for the duration of his pension. 


A lump sum death benefit is payable subject to the same qualifying conditions as 
pertain to other survivors’ benefits. The amount of the benefit is six times the monthly 
retirement benefit that is being (or would be) paid to the contributor in the month of his 
death, but cannot exceed 10 p.c. of the maximum on pensionable earnings for that year. 
If the contributor is under 65 years of age when he dies, the retirement pension will be 
calculated as if he were 65 at the date of death. 


Canada Pension Plan benefits, once they have commenced to be paid, will be subject 
to annual adjustments in accordance with upward changes in the Pension Index. Benefits 
are payable no matter where the beneficiary may live, whether in Canada or any other 
country. 


The Department of National Health and Welfare administers the Canada Pension 
Plan through its head office in Ottawa and District Offices located in various centres across 
Canada. Contributions are collected by the Department of National Revenue. Em- 
ployers are responsible for making deductions of contributions from their employees’ 
earnings and for remitting these, along with their own matching contributions, to the 
Department of National Revenue. Self-employed persons make payments directly at 
the time such people normally pay their income tax. Everyone covered by the Plan must 
obtain a Social Insurance Number in order to identify and maintain his individual Record 
of Earnings. Even if a person does not obtain a number, he is still required to make con- 
tributions and any earnings received before a number is obtained may not be taken into 
account when calculating that individual’s pension. 


Appeals in connection with coverage and contributions may be made to the Minister 


‘of National Revenue. If an employee is not then satisfied, he may appeal further to the 


Pension Appeals Board whose decision is final. A self-employed contributor follows the 
appeal procedures of the Income Tax Act. With regard to benefits, there is a three- 
stage appeal procedure: first, to the Minister of National Health and Welfare; secondly, to 
a Review Committee; and thirdly, to the Pension Appeals Board whose decision is final 
and binding. 


Contributions to the Plan, other than those required for immediate administrative 
costs and payment of benefits, may be borrowed by a provincial government on the basis 
of the relationship between contributions by residents of that province and all contribu- 
tions at rates of interest determined in accordance with the legislation. Provision is made 
for the establishment of an advisory committee to review the operation of the Act, the 
state of the investment fund, and the adequacy of the coverage and benefits provided under 
the legislation. The legislation provides authority whereby the government may enter 


* See footnote, p. 310. 
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into reciprocal arrangements with other countries where there is a common interest in as 
full coverage as possible and in the portability of pensions and where mutually satisfactory 
agreements can be reached. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Security 


Under the Old Age Security Act of 1951, as amended, a universal pension of $75 a 
month is payable by the Federal Government to all persons who meet the residence and 
age qualifications. Until 1965, the pension was payable to those age 70 or over but in 
1966 it is payable to persons age 69 or over, in 1967 to those age 68 or over, and so on 
until by 1970 it will be payable to everyone age 65 or over. In 1968 and succeeding years, 
the amount of the pension will be adjusted in line with changes in the Pension Index devel- 
oped for the Canada Pension Plan (see p. 309). 

The old age security pension is payable to a person of attained age who has resided in 
Canada for ten years immediately preceding his application for the pension. Any gaps 
in the ten-year period may be offset if the applicant had resided in Canada in earlier years 
for periods of time equal in total to double the length of the gaps; in this case, however, 
the applicant must also have resided in Canada for one year immediately before his applica- 
tion for pension. ‘The pension is also payable to persons of attained age who have left 
Canada before reaching that age but who have had 40 years of residence in Canada since 
age 18. A pensioner may absent himself from Canada and continue to receive payments. 
If he has lived in Canada for 25 years since his 21st birthday, payment outside of Canada 
may continue indefinitely; if not, payment is continued for six months, in addition to the 
month of departure, and is then suspended, to be resumed only with the month in which he 
returns to Canada. 

The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital, to which application is made for 
pension. It is financed through a 3-p.c. sales tax, a 3-p.c. tax on corporation income and, 
subject to a limit of $120 a year, a 4-p.c. tax on taxable personal income. 


1.—Old Age Security Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 with Totals for 1964-66 


Net Net 
: Pensioners Pensions : : Pensioners Pensions 
Province in March | Paid during Province or Territory in March | Paid during 
Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland.............. 21,184 L586, 159. 7|| Alberta. wes cae 74,514 62,793,976 
Prince Edward Island....... 8, 809 7, 447,170 British’ Columbia?:..: 2... 135,556 | 115,292,880 
INOVaNSGotigwe ae eeeesen ey 49,801 42,048,599 Yukon Territory........... 296 254, 880 
New Brunswick............. 36, 852 30,994,768 Northwest Territories..... 506 405,690 
Quebecr ..,. Ae See 242,865 | 201,031,152 — | 
OnGaTiO faa eet ee ee oe 402,997 | 337,194,513 Canada........... 1966 | 1,105,776 | 927,299,487 
Manitobastisut septate tie 65,758 55, 494, 509 1965 993,582 | 885,294,468 
Saskatchewan... ace eee 66, 638 56,755,191 1964 971,801 | 808,391,300 


Subsection 3.—Family Allowances 


The Family Allowances Act of 1944 is designed to assist in providing equal oppor- 
tunity for all Canadian children. The allowances do not involve a means test and are 
paid from the federal Consolidated Revenue Fund. They do not constitute taxable income 
but there is a smaller income tax exemption for children eligible for allowances. 


Allowances are payable in respect of every child under the age of 16 years who was 
born in Canada, or who has been a resident of the country for one year, or whose father or 
mother was domiciled in Canada for three years immediately prior to the birth of the child. 
Payment is made by cheque each month, normally to the mother, although any person who 
substantially maintains the child may be paid the allowance on his behalf. Allowances are 
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paid at the monthly rate of $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child 
age 10 or over but under 16 years. If the allowances are not spent for the purposes out- 
lined in the Act, payment may be discontinued or made to some other person or agency on 
behalf of the child. Allowances are not payable for any child who fails to comply with 
provincial school regulations or on behalf of a girl who is married and under 16 years of age. 


The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare 
through regional offices located in each provincial capital. The Regional Director located 
at Edmonton also administers the accounts of residents in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories. 

The Federal Government pays family assistance, at the rates applicable for family 
allowances, for each child under 16 years of age resident in Canada and supported by an 
immigrant who has landed for permanent residence in Canada, or by a Canadian returned 
to Canada to reside permanently. The assistance, which is payable monthly for the 
first year of the child’s residence in Canada, is intended to bridge the gap until the child 
becomes eligible for family allowances. 


2.—Family Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 with 
Totals for 1964-66 


Families Children Average Average Net 

Receiving | for Whom | Number of Allowance} Total 
Province or Territory Allowance | Allowance | Children |—-—-—--——————-——-| Allowances 
in Paidin | per Family Per Per Paid during 
March March in March Family Child Fiscal Year 

No. No. No. $ $ $ 

BIOUNCIATICN.. oc... esse. cece 69,346 210,512 3.04 20.40 6.71 16,945, 059 
Prince Edward Island.......... 14,054 39,632 2.82 19.03 6.75 3,231, 716 
AE SCOLIA CoE «= c.-50 oho He vince sens 104, 856 267,689 2,00 17.18 6.74 21,636,528 
New Brunswick................ 82,851 233,724 2.82 19.05 6.76 18,982,908 
Ee a ee eee 792,955 | 2,043,428 225i 17.38 6.76 164,972,052 
ine Sele llaae <P vena ae 983,502 | 2,284,059 2732 15.61 6.73 182,377,587 
MITTS. ache eek is cosa be 132, 148 321,747 2.43 16.30 6.71 25,925,991 
Beskatchewan.....u......+-.6-- 131,266 332,952 Pesta! 17.11 6.74 26, 988,369 
atts Se aR ES ee 213,489 525, 859 2.46 16.58 6.74 42,345, 742 
British Columbia............... 254, 871 589,041 2.31 15.60 6.75 47,006,572 
Makon DPerritory (0...5......-5- 25458 5,295 2.46 16.15 6.57 424,673 
Northwest Territories.......... 4,145 11,119 2.68 17.76 6.63 897,627 
Canada........... 1966 2,785,636 6,865,057 2.46 16.59 6.74 551,734,824 
1965 2,746,549 6,817,018 2.48 16.68 6.72 545,775,231 
1964 2,711,272 6, 736,157 2.48 16.67 6.71 538,312,224 


PUTS” wih eM 8) AIIM Rn 1 gh I 
1 Based on gross payment for March. 


Subsection 4.—Youth Allowances 


Legislation providing for a program of youth allowances became effective Sept. 1, 
1964. The Federal Government does not provide youth allowances in Quebec, which has 
its own program, but that province is compensated by a tax abatement adjusted to equal 
the amount that the Federal Government would otherwise have paid in allowances to 
Quebec residents. 

Under the federal program, monthly allowances of $10 are payable in respect of all 
dependent youths age 16 and 17 who are receiving full-time educational training or are 
precluded from doing so by reason of physical or mental infirmity. Both the parent or 
guardian and the youth must normally be physically present and living in a province other 
than Quebec. The allowance is not payable to a parent who resides in Quebec or outside 
‘Canada, regardless of where his child may be attending school. However, a dependent 
youth may attend school in Quebec or outside Canada, or, if disabled, receive care or train- 
ing in Quebec or outside Canada and still be considered eligible, on the basis that he is a 
resident of a province other than Quebec but is temporarily absent. 


is 
© 


* 
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Allowances normally commence with the month following that in which family allow- 
ances cease and continue until the school year terminates. They are paid retroactively for 
the summer months when the youth returns to school at the commencement of the new 
school year. Allowances for a disabled child not attending school, however, are payable 
continuously throughout the year. Should the youth leave school, leave the country 
permanently, cease to be maintained, take up residence in Quebec, or die, the allowance 
will cease. Otherwise, the youth allowance continues until the end of the month in which 
the youth reaches age 18. Youth allowances are considered not to be income for any 
purpose of the Income Tax Act. 

The program is administered by the Department of National Health and Welfare. 
The National Director of the family allowances and old age security programs also ad- 
ministers youth allowances, assisted by regional directors located in each of the provincial 
capitals other than Quebec City. The costs of youth allowances are met from the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund. 


3.— Youth Allowances Statistics, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 with Totals 
for 1965 and 1966 


OSS eee 
Youths for Whom Allowance Paid in March 


Ne Total 
e 3 j owance 
Province or Territory Attending ae er Paid-daria 
School XT sa 1 4 2 th Fiscal Year 
Full-Time or Menta ouths 
Infirmity 
No. No. No. $ 

Newloundland? try. 23-48. Snake oe toe ee 14,970 L5il 15,420 1,591,901 
Prince Edward Island®.... 4... Mier. ho. eee SrO0S 40 3,593 395, 465 
Nova Scotia. 2:28. ee eee 22,972 176 23,148 2,691,768 
New Brunswick: aes. See, Fe eee 19, 868 204 20,072 2,311,244 
ONDE Ue Esc SeeS: lah oecuiie MRS eae Mio 189, 923 783 190,706 21,978,399 
ManrtoDaou. ds os tecins 26 deo eee eee eee ae Oe 27,930 148 28,078 8, 249, 490 
Saskatchewan... 2206, .. 5d. . ene ae eee 29,605 94 29,699 8,414, 834 
Alberta: 4. 888s, Ue ee 41,877 181 42,058 4,836,771 
British, Colin Dia .ciucemnandnedeac eee ee = cee 51,556 214 51,770 5,934, 292 
kon, Territory $-4jscre-caie, eeroreeny ae ee ee 258 1 259 30,210 
Notthwestierritories?...c.d03.o Sete teat nc ee 290 — 290 34,176 
Can aga ioc ou ks Eee ae 1966 402, 802 1,992 404,794 46, 468, 550 
1965 396,277 1,756 398,033 26,869,815! 


! Seven months; program became effective Sept. 1, 1964. 


Section 2.—Federal-Provincial Programs 


Subsection 1.—Canada Assistance Plan 


The Canada Assistance Plan, a comprehensive public assistance measure to complement 
the provisions of the Canada Pension Plan, which received Royal Assent on July 15, 1966 
(SC 1966, c. 45), will provide a single administrative framework for federal sharing with the 
provinces in costs of assistance and of welfare services. It is designed to replace the four 
existing programs of unemployment assistance, old age assistance, blind persons’ allow- 
ances and disabled persons’ allowances but the provinces will have the option of continuing 
separate administration of the categorical programs, and the provision for contracting out 
that now applies to the four programs under the Established Programs (Interim Arrange- 
ments) Act will extend to the Canada Assistance Plan. 


: 
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The Plan authorizes the Federal Government to enter into an agreement with any 
province to share, on an equal basis, the costs of assistance to persons in need and of im- 
proving or extending welfare services. From Apr. 1, 1966, the Plan will cover those costs 
shared under the Unemployment Assistance Act (see p. 317) and will extend federal 
sharing to the following costs: assistance to needy mothers with dependent children, 
maintenance of children in the care of provincially approved child welfare agencies, health 
care services to needy persons, and extension of welfare services to prevent and remove 
causes of poverty and to assist persons receiving assistance to achieve the greatest possible 
degree of self-support. The only eligibility requirement is that of need, irrespective of 
the cause of need and without reference to employment status. Need is to be determined 
by a needs test. No residence requirements are specified and a province may not require a 
period of previous residence in the province as a condition of eligibility for assistance or for 
continued assistance. No maximum amounts of assistance are set and rates and conditions 
of aid are set by the provinces. The resulting flexibility will enable the provinces to adjust 
rates to local conditions and to take into account the needs of special groups by providing 
a differential in benefits or conditions of eligibility. 


The costs of improving or extending welfare services, for the purposes of federal 
reimbursement, may be calculated either as the amount by which the cost, to the province 
and the municipalities, of providing welfare services exceeds the cost in the base year ended 
Mar. 31, 1965, or as the cost, to the province and the municipalities, of employing persons 
who are engaged wholly or mainly in the performance of welfare service functions and who 
are employed in positions filled after Mar. 31, 1965. At the option of the province, separate 
agreements may be entered into providing for the sharing of costs of work activity projects 
to prepare persons in need for entry or return to employment and for the sharing of costs 
of extensions of provincial welfare services to Indians on reserves, Crown lands or in unor- 
ganized territory. The former agreement would cover 50 p.c. of certain operating and 
maintenance costs; the latter may provide for a federal contribution in excess of 50 p.c. 


Subsection 2.—Old Age Assistance 


The Old Age Assistance Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for assistance to persons age 65 or over who are in need and who have 
resided in Canada for at least ten years or who, if absent from Canada during this period, 
have been present in Canada prior to the commencement of the ten-year period for double 
any period of absence during the ten years. A pensioner is transferred to old age security 
on reaching the eligible age for it. The federal contribution may not exceed 50 p.c. of $75 
a month or of the assistance paid, whichever is less. The province administers the program 
and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of assistance payable, the 
maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. Effective Apr. 1, 1965, 
Quebec withdrew from this federal-provincial program under the Established Programs 
(Interim Arrangements) Act, which entitles the province to a tax abatement as an equaliza- 
tion payment. 

For an unmarried person, total income allowed, including assistance, may not exceed 
$1,260 a year. For a married couple it may not exceed $2,220 a year or, when the spouse is 
blind within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, $2,580 a year. Assistance is not paid 
to a person receiving an old age security pension or an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act, the Disabled Persons Act, or the War Veterans Allowance Act. 

Recipients of old age assistance who are in need may receive supplementary aid under 
general assistance programs in the provinces. In certain circumstances, the Federal 
Government may share in such aid under the Unemployment Assistance Act (see p. 317). 
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4.—Old Age Assistance Statistics, Dy Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 with Totals 
or 1964-66 


SS 
eee. eee ne 


Reci- ester Hpderal Reci- ibe Feses rm 
. pients onthly . P : pients onthly nm ig 
Province in Month!” Asset: — Province or Territory iw Mant Masiae pie. 
of March] ance Vener of March} ance Your 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 4,080 (2 La ae PeOOS HAL Der LAE een ee re ee 5, 453 68.61 | 2,795,633 
Prince Edward Island... 988 70.73 498,378 || British Columbia...... 5,478 71.74 | 2,836,336 
Nova Scotiaceisen bts 4,423 67.96 | 2,188,257 || Yukon Territory....... 26 75.00 13,553 
New Brunswick......... 4,200 69.72 | 2,161,779 || Northwest Territories. . 133 73.64 13, %22 
Quebecti te A. OF 1 1 1 | | 
Ontario eee eee 19,991 67.28 |10,005,001 Canada........ 1966 | 52,9882}  68.852/26,980,5102 
Manttobar pints... mete. 4,241 69.02 | 2,188,141 1965 | 107,354 69.43 |44,990,955 
Saskatchewan........... 3,975 68.87 | 2,097,642 1964 | 105,241 65.72 |39, 208,181 


1 Effective Apr. 1, 1965, assistance ceased to be paid to Quebec (see on p. 315), 


2 Hxeludes Quebec. 


Subsection 3.—Allowances for Blind Persons 


The Blind Persons Act of 1951, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement to 
the provinces for allowances to blind persons age 18 or over who are in need. The federal 
contribution may not exceed 75 p.c. of $75 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is 
less. The province administers the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may 
fix the amount of allowance payable and the maximum income allowed. Effective Apr. 1, 
1965, Quebec withdrew from this federal-provincial program under the Established Pro- 
grams (Interim Arrangements) Act, which entitles the province to a tax abatement as an 


equalization payment. 


To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required definition of blindness 
and have resided in Canada for ten years immediately preceding commencement of allow- 
ance or, if absent from Canada during this period, must have been present in Canada prior 
to its commencement for a period equal to double any period of absence during the period. 
For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,500 a 
year; for a person with no spouse but with one or more dependent children, $1,980; for a 
married couple, $2,580. When the spouse is also blind, income of the couple may not 
exceed $2,700. Allowances are not payable to a person receiving assistance under the Old 
Age Assistance Act, an allowance under the Disabled Persons Act or the War Veterans 
Allowance Act, a pension under the Old Age Security Act or a pension for blindness under 


the Pensions Act. 


° 


Recipients of blindness allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid | 
under general assistance programs in the provinces. In certain circumstances, the Federal 
Government may share in such aid under the Unemployment Assistance Act (see p. 317). 


5.—Statistics of Allowances for the Blind, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 with 
Totals for 1964-66 
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Reci- Me tires Reci- heed Fes - 
Province Pg heii Mont bby ei Province or Territory adh Monthiy a 
of March] ance Veer! of March] ance Year 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 445 73.27 $04,203 | Alberta... oo. 448 72.38 307, 676 
Prince Edward Island... 72 72.92 47,372 || British Columbia...... 532 13230 358, 287 
Nova SOOUE ras astra fee 714 (22 487,504 || Yukon Territory....... 6 75.00 3,994 
inet Brunswick......... 626 Wosso 438,437 || Northwest Territories. . 44 75.00 32,310 
MEDC CR tice ciamtiee tte 1 7 | 
Ontarid.agvi is ccdii es: 1, 820 67.54 | 1,153,040 Canada........ 1966 5,4372| 71.052) 3,632, 2122 
Manitoba ¢ 6255 wey 364 72.19 251,385 1965 8,586 72.10 | 5,624,702 
Saskatchewan........... 366 71.74 248,004 1964 8,581 68.12 | 4,989,897 


* Effective Apr. 1, 1965, assistance ceased to be paid to the Province of Quebec under this program. 


cludes Quebec. 


2 Ex. 
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Subsection 4.—Allowances for Disabled Persons 


The Disabled Persons Act of 1954, as amended, provides for federal reimbursement 
to the provinces for allowances paid to permanently and totally disabled persons age 18 
or over who are in need and who have resided in Canada for at least ten years immediately 
preceding commencement of allowance or, if absent from Canada during this period, have 
been present in Canada prior to its commencement for a period equal to double any period 
of absence during the period. To qualify for an allowance a person must meet the required 
definition of “permanent and total disability”. The federal contribution may not exceed 
50 p.c. of $75 a month or of the allowance paid, whichever is less. The province administers 
the program and, within the limits of the federal Act, may fix the amount of allowance 
payable, the maximum income allowed and other conditions of eligibility. Effective Apr. 1, 
1965, Quebec withdrew from this federal-provincial program under the Established Pro- 
grams (Interim Arrangements) Act, which entitles the province to a tax abatement as an 
equalization payment. 

For an unmarried person, total income including the allowance may not exceed $1,260 
a year. For a married couple the limit is $2,220 a year except that if the spouse is blind 
within the meaning of the Blind Persons Act, income of the couple may not exceed $2,580 
ayear. Allowances are not paid to a person receiving an allowance under the Blind Persons 
Act or the War Veterans Allowance Act, assistance under the Old Age Assistance Act, a 
pension under the Old Age Security Act, or a mother’s allowance. The allowance is not 
payable to a patient in a mental institution or a tuberculosis sanatorium. A recipient who 
is resident in a nursing home, an infirmary, a home for the aged, an institution for the care 
of incurables, or a private, charitable or public institution is eligible for the allowance only 
if the major part of the cost of his accommodation is being paid by himself or another 
individual. 

Recipients of disability allowances who are in need may receive supplementary aid 
under general assistance programs in the province. In certain circumstances the Federal 
Government may share in such aid under the Unemployment Assistance Act (see below). 


6.—Statistics of Allowances for Disabled Persons, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 
with Totals for 1964-66 


ee ————— ETL EE 


Reci- | Average ark Reci- | Average Federa) 
. pients |Monthly : : . pients |Monthly . 
Province i iMoath) Allow. bution Province or Territory ir Month! Allow: bution 
of March| ance que of March| ance guring 
No $ $ No. $ $ 
Newfoundland.......... 1,817 74.49 S04 197i Alber tars m smite aver ~ eters 1,933 73.18 851, 833 
Prince Edward Island... 788 74,25 349,881 || British Columbia...... 2,385 73.86 | 1,061,500 
Noval Scotia.) 0). oc ees 3,474 73.92 | 1,524,103 || Yukon Territory....... 2 75.0 900 
ous Brunswick......... 2,320 74.34 | 1,030,637 || Northwest Territories. . 26 74.47 19,376 
TES =. Stns sraace io. 80s, © = 1 1 1 —__—_—_—— 
Te (ae 18, 406 73.10 | 7,823,576 Canada........ 1966 | 34,5882) 73.512/14,979,4302 
TCG 1,566 73.80 688, 650 1965 | 53,103 73.86 |23,365,493 
Saskatchewan........... 1,871 74.08 824,777 1964 | 51,671 69.48 |20, 206,543 
Memittianh sth we hol ee bores a Ee 
1 Effective Apr. 1, 1965, assistance ceased to be paid to the Province of Quebec under this program. 2 Ex- 


cludes Quebec. 


Subsection 5.—Unemployment Assistance 


Under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1956, as amended, the Federal Government 
may enter an agreement with any province to reimburse it for 50 p.c. of the unemployment 
assistance expenditures made by the province and its municipalities to persons and their 
dependants who are unemployed and in need. All provinces and territories have signed 
agreements under the Act. The rates and conditions of assistance are determined by the 
provinces or by their municipalities. Payments to both employable and unemployable 
persons are sharable under the agreements, as are the costs of maintaining persons in homes 
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for special care, such as nursing homes or homes for the aged. The Federal Government 
shares in additional assistance paid to needy persons in receipt of old age security pensions, 
old age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ allowances and unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, where the amount of the assistance paid is determined through 
an assessment of the recipient’s basic requirements and of his financial resources. The 
Act will be replaced by the Canada Assistance Plan (see pp. 314-315). 


7.—Unemployment Assistance, by Province, Year Ended Mar. 31, 1965 with Totals 
65 


for 1963- 
ee ee 
Federal Federal 
Share of re rang of 
: Recipients! Unem- : ; ecipients! nem- 
Province UMuaaht ployment Province or Territory in March ployment 
Assistance Assistance 
Costs? Costs? 
No. $ No. $ 
Newfoundland.............. 58, 931 4020 O79, fy AIDOTES. As. cove ec 60, 653 9,707,440 
Prince Edward Island....... 2,628 306,525 || British Columbia.......... 92,192 17,177,860 
NoyalScotiagwen to) See 26,991 1,875,679 || Yukon Territory........... 322 71, 509 
New Brunswick... is... -. 24, 450 1,562,799 || Northwest Territories...... 1,179 96, 672 
Quebec? 4-F Sh. Ore eas 248 , 334 41,877,054 S| ee 
Ontarid.:-aocentere dh, ik. 135, 347 25, 812,190 Canada........... 1965 723,973 | 112,889,898 
Manitoba... sore ieee 31, 446 5, 208,784 1964 7335489 | 106,497,974 
Saskatchewan............... 40, 600 4,578,307 1963 734,164 96,184, 792 
1 Includes dependants. * Payment figures shown are for the months to which the claims made under 


the program relate and include amounts paid to the provinces by the Federal Government after the end of the 
fiscal year. 


Subsection 6.—Fitness and Amateur Sport Program 


The Fitness and Amateur Sport Act of 1961, administered by the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, provides up to $5,000,000 a year to be spent on the encouragement, 
promotion and development of active leisure pursuits for everyone in Canada. Although 
the federal, provincial and municipal goverriments provide the funds and resources, the 
programs are carried out almost entirely by non-governmental agencies. Under the Act, 
Canadian participation in active recreation and amateur sport can be promoted internation- 
ally, nationally, provincially and locally through financial assistance, technical guidance, 
the provision of teaching materials, assistance to training, research and the construction of 
facilities. The National Advisory Council of Fitness and Amateur Sport advises the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare in fitness and amateur sport matters ;its30 members 
are chosen for their interest and experience, with at least one member from each province. 


The federal program has five elements. Grants to National Organizations, totalling 
more than $1,000,000 a year, go to some 50 national fitness and sporting organizations to 
help train coaches, to improve standards of instruction, to increase participation in sports, 
to aid the holding of national and regional competitions, and to assist Canadian athletic 
teams at international competitions. Grants for Athletic Events of nation-wide interest 
assist in the holding of such events as the 1967 Pan-American Games in Winnipeg and the 
1967 Canadian Winter Games in the Quebec area. Grants for Training and Research are 
made for graduate study in fitness and amateur sport, for research fellowships, and for 
scholarships and bursaries for undergraduate study in physical education and recreation. — 
The Research Committee of the National Advisory Council, which is composed of leading 
scientists, reviews applications for aid and makes recommendations on general program 
policy to the Council. Services of the Department of National Health and Welfare include 
the provision of technical advice, training material and promotional aids. Visual aids 
for coaching, printed guides on particular sports and recreational activities, and technical 
information on the construction and use of facilities are provided. Typically Canadian 
sporting and recreational activities have been featured by “How To” kits that include an 
illustrated manual, a film to rouse interest in the subject, and films in which techniques are 
demonstrated; these kits and other films are available from the Department’s Fitness Film 
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Library. Committees of the National Advisory Council meet frequently with the execu- 
tives of sports organizations to discuss policy and a federal-provincial committee of govern- 
ment officials advises on and co-ordinates governmental aspects of the program. The 
Department also co-ordinates work done by other federal agencies in fitness and amateur 
sport. Grants to the Provinces of $1,000,000 a year are made to those that enter into cost- 
sharing agreements for provincial programs of fitness and amateur sports. The Federal 
Government meets 60 p.c. of the cost of projects and the full cost of the scholarships and 
bursaries. Applications for all grants at the provincial or local level are made in the first 
instance to the responsible provincial department. Most of the ideas for recreational activ- 
ities and plans originate in the municipal recreation departments where the needs of the 
individual communities are best known. 


Subsection 7.—National Welfare Grant Program 


The National Welfare Grant Program was established in 1962 to help develop and 
strengthen welfare services in Canada through a general welfare and professional training 
grant and a welfare research grant. For the year ending Mar. 31, 1967, $2,000,000 was 
allotted to the program. Provincial governments, municipal welfare departments, non- 
governmental welfare and correctional agencies, universities and individuals may be the 
ultimate recipients of grants under one or more provisions of the program. Some are 
financed and administered entirely by the Federal Government; others require application 
through a provincial department of welfare that actually makes the award on a cost- 
sharing basis with the Federal Government. 

General welfare, bursary, training and staff development grants are shared provisions. 
General welfare grants provide funds for projects to improve welfare administration, to 
develop provincial consultative and co-ordinating services, and to strengthen and extend 
public and voluntary welfare services in child welfare, aging, general assistance and other 
welfare fields. Bursaries are provided for full-time graduate training at Canadian schools 
of social work, and training grants are available for employees of government and voluntary 
welfare agencies. Staff development grants provide support for a wide variety of staff 
training programs for personnel employed, or to be employed, in public and non-govern- 
mental welfare agencies. The other provisions of the program are administered by the 
Federal Government. Welfare scholarships are awarded for graduate study in Canadian 
schools of social work and fellowships for advanced study at Canadian and foreign univer- 
sities. Teaching and field instruction grants assist Canadian schools of social work with 
the salaries of additional staff required to implement the program. 


Under the welfare research grant, funds are provided for a variety of research studies 
undertaken by public and voluntary welfare and correctional agencies, universities and 
research institutions. 


The flexibility of the program was increased by policy changes made in 1966. Demon- 
stration grants, to test new and different ways of providing services, previously given on a 
shared-cost basis, no longer require sharing. Also, national voluntary welfare agencies 
may now submit directly to the Federal Government projects related to the strengthening 
and development of welfare services not covered by other provisions of the program. 

Total expenditures under the program for the year ended Mar. 31, 1966 amounted to 
$1,131,749, distributed as follows: research, $112,023; bursaries, fellowships and scholar- 
ships, $142,253; training, $111,250; teaching and field instruction, $233,287; staff devel- 
opment, $99,734; and welfare services and demonstration projects, $433,202. 


Subsection 8.—Vocational Rehabilitation 


The federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program, started in 1952, was con- 
solidated and extended under the Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons Act, 
1961. Under federal-provincial agreements to share equally the costs of co-ordination, 
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assessment and provision of services to disabled individuals, of training personnel and of 
research, the provinces have developed comprehensive programs in co-operation with 
existing services. Approved services comprise medical, social and vocational assessment, 
counselling, restorative services, vocational training and employment placement. A 
provincial co-ordinator of rehabilitation is responsible for the co-ordination and administra- 
tion of these services to disabled individuals in each province. In the year ended Mar. 
31, 1966, the provincial staff employed in vocational rehabilitation totalled 323. 


The federal aspects of the program are administered by the National Co-ordinator of 
Rehabilitation through the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. The Minister of that Department receives the advice of the National 
Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons, composed of representatives 
of the provinces, employers, labour, the medical profession, national voluntary agencies 
and the universities. In 1965-66, federal-provincial expenditures under the program 
(exclusive of vocational training) totalled $1,714,623. Full reports were received on 
2,451 disabled persons rehabilitated during the year; before rehabilitation most of these 
persons and their dependants relied on private or public assistance for support at an esti- 
mated annual cost. of $1,600,000 but following rehabilitation the estimated amount earned 
by those gainfully employed was $5,600,000. 


The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, through its Division of Older Workers, also has 
the function of encouraging a more favourable employment climate for older workers 
through the development of a long-range educational program, the encouragement of 
research, the maintenance of liaison with employer and labour organizations and voluntary 
agencies in Canada and other countries, and the assembly and dissemination of information. 


Under the sections of the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act of 1961 
that provide for equal federal-provincial sharing of the cost of approved programs for the 
training of disabled persons for gainful employment, there were in 1965-66 approximately 
3,900 persons enrolled in various courses ; federal payments amounted to $799,894. Re- 


ferrals for job placement are made to 386 special services officers in 211 local Manpower 


and Employment Offices. Placements of handicapped persons in 1965-66 (including those 
referred from provincial rehabilitation authorities) numbered 23,658. 


With the integration of the federal-provincial vocational rehabilitation program into 
the new Canada Manpower Services, * vocational rehabilitation services will be increasingly 
extended to persons with handicaps to employability other than physical and mental 
impairment. 


Section 3.—Provincial Welfare Programs 


Major welfare programs governed by provincial legislation include general assistance 
and social allowances, mothers’ allowances, services for the aged, and child welfare services. 
Also, the Province of Quebec has established and is operating the Quebec Pension Plan, 
which is comparable to the Canada Pension Plan; both Plans commenced in January 1966 
and are to be closely co-ordinated (see pp. 309-312). In most provinces, responsibility 
for a number of the programs is shared by the provinces and their municipalities. Pro- 
vincial administration is carried out through the department of public welfare in each 


province; several departments have established regional offices to facilitate administration 


and to provide consultative services to the municipalities. 


The provincial departments of public welfare are placing increasing emphasis on 
standards of administration and on rehabilitative services for social assistance recipients, 
several provinces having recently introduced legislation under which the province will 
share with the municipalities the costs of preventive and rehabilitative welfare services. 
In the field of child welfare, the main efforts are being directed toward improvement of 
standards with particular emphasis on preventive casework services for children in their 
own homes, development of specialized children’s institutions, group-living homes, and 
the finding of adoption homes for all children in need of them. 

* See Chapter XVIII on Labour. 
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Public services are supplemented by those of voluntary agencies whose interests include 
the welfare of families and children and of groups with special needs, such as the aged, 
recent immigrants, youth groups, and released prisoners. Welfare councils and social 
planning councils contribute to the planning and co-ordinating of local welfare services. 
Local voluntary agencies and institutions may receive public grants, depending on the 
nature and standard of their services, although, with the exception of the semi-public 
children’s aid societies, their main support is usually from united funds or community 
chests, or from sponsoring organizations. 


Subsection 1.—General Assistance 


All provinces make legislative provision for general assistance on a means or needs 
test basis to needy persons and their dependants who cannot qualify for other forms of aid, 
and some provinces include those whose benefits under other programs are not adequate. 
Where necessary, the aid may be for maintenance in homes for special care. In addition 
to financial aid for the basic needs of food, clothing, shelter and utilities, some provinces 
provide incapacitation or rehabilitation allowances, counselling and homemaking services, 
and post-sanatorium care and some provide allowances to persons with long-term need: 
persons who are unable to support themselves because of mental or physical disability or 
because of their age, mothers with dependent children and, in two provinces (Ontario and 
Quebec), needy widows and unmarried women of 60 years of age or over. This assistance 
is administered by the province or by the municipalities with substantial financial support 
from the province, which, in turn, is reimbursed by the Federal Government under the 
Unemployment Assistance Act for 50 p.c. of the provincial and municipal assistance given 
(see p. 317). 

The provincial departments of public welfare have regulatory and supervisory powers 
over municipal administration of general assistance and may require certain standards as 
a condition of provincial aid. Length of residence is not a condition of aid in any province, 
but the residence of the applicant as defined by statute determines which municipality may 
be financially responsible for his aid. This rule does not apply in three provinces; British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan have equalized municipal payments and Quebec does not 
require its municipalities to contribute to general assistance costs. Provinces with unor- 
ganized areas take responsibility for aid in these districts. Under the federal Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Act, all provinces have agreed that residence shall not be a condition of 
assistance for applicants who move from one province to another. For persons without 
provincial residence (usually a period of one year), aid may be given by the province or the 
municipality and a charge-back may or may not be made to the province or municipality 
of residence. 

The formula for provincial-municipal sharing of costs is determined by the province. 
A substantial proportion of the costs of aid given to needy persons is borne by the province 
through assumption of responsibility for aid to certain categories of persons and through 
reimbursement of municipal expenditures varying by province from 40 p.c. to 100 p.c. 
In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Ontario, the province also reimburses the municipal- 
ities for 50 p.c. of the costs of administration. In British Columbia, the province shares 
with the municipalities expenditures on the salaries for social workers. In Newfoundland 
all aid is provincially administered. During 1966, a number of provinces introduced 
legislation extending provincial responsibility for the financing of welfare services. 


Subsection 2.—Mothers’ Allowances 


All provinces make provision for allowances to needy mothers. A number of provinces 
include such allowances in a broadened program of provincial allowances to persons in 
several categories of long-term need or have incorporated this legislation with general 
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assistance within a single Act, while continuing separate administration. In British 
Columbia, on the other hand, aid is provided to needy mothers under the general assistance 
program on the same basis as to other needy persons. 


Subject to conditions of eligibility which vary from province to province, mothers’ 
allowances or their equivalents are payable from provincial funds to applicants who are 
widowed, or whose husbands are mentally incapacitated or are physically disabled and 
unable to support their families. They are also payable to deserted wives who meet 
specified conditions; in several provinces to mothers whose husbands are in penal institu- 
tions, or who are divorced or legally separated; in some, to unmarried mothers; and in 
Ontario, Quebec and Nova Scotia to Indian mothers, Foster mothers are eligible under 
certain circumstances in most provinces. 


The age limit for children is 16 years in most provinces, with provision made to extend 
payment for a specified period if the child is attending school or if he is physically or 
mentally handicapped. In all provinces applicants must satisfy conditions of need and 
residence but the amount of outside income and resources allowed and the length of 


residence required prior to application vary, the most common period being one year. 
One province has a citizenship requirement. 


8.—Mothers’ Allowances, by Province, as at Mar. 31, 1965 with Totals for 1963-65 


sess 


Famil Child a ee 
A amilies ildren uring the 
Province Assisted Assisted Year Ended _ 
Mar. 31 
a ac ED _ a O | itt en ee 
No. No. $ 
Newioundland . orp reac ccce Mee ee ON GET 5, 382 14, 538 5, 343, 344 
Prince Edward Island .ou....9s, aren sien. 27% AEE Rectan eee 314 760 247, 455 
Nova Scotia jist sens -dectl tay <n ctesep oot be eke Ad cee aE 3, 436 8,449 2,684,337 
New’ Brunswick ii?. vidi. 31 Hee AON Re ae ea 2,284 6,282 2,089,325 
Qaebee s.r ee Mine ents bee ee ads, aL 15,785 48,076 21,067,715 
Ontario’. .t:c. ss ghaucs wie Vaet EARSe Ren ae” Tek eres ee eee ne eee 12,073 31,273 17,043, 696 
MANECOD Rh ied fag i ee ed Py ok ee A ire a Dae 1,975 4,499 3,047,284 
Saskatchewan sod na, 1 uate, . od vendi beer eatere mice he 2,461 6,276 3, 811, 472 
Albertas/<. {TA 2G TO Bare oo Ek Die A Tee ene Io bol 679 1,246 741,105 
British Columbian 11... tk ce ieee nce een eee 3 3 3 
Canadat’: PO II08 30 Se BIAGa O Borage Tet 1965 44,389 121,399 56,075, 733 
1964 46,235 123,791 55, 425,144 
1963 45,240 120,229 50, 641, 496 
1 Includes dependent fathers assisted under the General Welfare Assistance Act. 2 An additional 4,106 
families with 12,540 children were assisted under Part III of the Public Welfare Act; cost of allowances for this 
group is not available separately, 3 Caseload merged with social assistance; no separate figures available. 


‘ Exclusive of British Columbia, 


Subsection 3.—Living Accommodation for Elderly Persons 


In all provinces, homes for the aged and infirm are provided under provincial, munici- 
pal or voluntary auspices. These homes are required to meet standards set out in pro- 
vincial legislation relating to homes for the aged, welfare institutions, or public health. 
Voluntary homes are usually provincially inspected and in some provinces must be licensed. 


Most of the provinces make capital grants toward the construction or renovation of 
homes for the aged by municipalities or voluntary organizations and exempt homes for 
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the aged from municipal taxation; some guarantee the repayment of loans made for the 
construction of homes. Most provinces also make provision for capital grants to munici- 
palities, voluntary organizations, or limited-dividend companies for the construction of 
low-rental housing for the elderly. These projects are usually built under Sect. 16 of the 
National Housing Act, which provides for long-term low-interest loans to limited-dividend 
companies constructing low-rental self-contained or hostel accommodation for the elderly. 
Units for the elderly may also be included in low-rental public housing projects for families 
built under Sect. 35 of the Act. Three provinces guarantee the repayment of loans made 
for the construction of low-rental housing, and one province pays an annual maintenance 
grant for such housing. 


In some provinces efforts are made to place well, elderly people in small proprietary 
boarding homes. Elderly persons who are chronically ill may be cared for in chronic or 
convalescent hospitals, private or public nursing homes and some homes for the aged. 
All provinces contribute to the maintenance of needy persons in homes for the aged or 
other homes for special care, and these costs are shared by the Federal Government under 
the Unemployment Assistance Act (see p. 317). Under its Elderly Persons Social and 
Recreational Centres Act, Ontario provides for a provincial grant of up to 30 p.c. of the 
cost of constructing or acquiring a building for use as a centre if the local municipality 
contributes 20 p.c. of the cost. 


Subsection 4.—Child Welfare Services 


Child welfare services, which include child protection and care, services for unmarried 
parents and adoption services, are provided in all provinces under provincial legislation. 
The program may be administered by the provincial authority or the responsibility may 
be delegated to local children’s aid societies (voluntary agencies with boards of directors, 
operating under charter and under the general supervision of provincial departments). 
In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Saskatchewan, child welfare services are 
administered by the province; in Alberta they are mainly administered by the province 
although in the larger urban centres there is some delegation to the municipality; in Quebec 
they are administered by recognized voluntary agencies and institutions, religious and 
secular; in Ontario and New Brunswick, a network of local children’s aid societies is re- 
sponsible for the services; in Nova Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, services are 
administered by local children’s aid societies in the heavily populated areas and by the 
province elsewhere. 


Children’s aid societies and the recognized agencies in Quebec receive substantial 
provincial grants and sometimes municipal grants and in many areas they also receive 
support from private subscriptions or from community chests or united funds. Mainten- 
ance costs for children in care of a voluntary or public agency may be borne entirely by the 
province or partly by the municipality of residence and partly by the province. 


The child welfare agencies, provincial or private, have the authority to investigate 
cases of alleged neglect and, if necessary, to apprehend a child and to bring the case before 
a judge upon whom rests the responsibility of deciding whether in fact the child is neglected. 
When neglect is proved, the court may direct that the child be returned to his parent or 
parents, under supervision, or be made a ward of the province or a children’s aid society or, 
in Quebec, be placed under the authority of a suitable person or agency. whose services 
may involve casework with families in their own homes, care in foster boarding homes or 
adoption homes, or, for children who need it, in selected institutions. Children placed for 
adoption may be wards or they may be placed on the written consent of the parent. 
Adoptions, including those arranged privately, number about 14,000 annually. 


Child welfare agencies make use of the small selective institution for placement of 
children who are forced to be away from their own homes for a short period or who may 
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need preparation for placement in foster homes, and emphasis is increasingly being placed 
on group-living homes. The development of small, highly specialized institutions, which 
function as treatment centres for emotionally disturbed children, is of particular signifi- 
cance. Institutions for children are governed by provincial child welfare legislation and 
by provincial or municipal public health regulations; they are generally subject to in- 
spection and in some provinces to licensing. Sources of income may include private sub- 
scriptions, provincial grants, and maintenance payments on behalf of children in care, 
payable by the parents, the placing agency or the responsible municipal or provincial 
department. 


Services to unmarried parents include casework services to the mother and possibly 
to the father, legal assistance in obtaining support for the child from the father, and foster- 
home care or adoption services for the child. Support for unmarried mothers may be 
obtained under general assistance programs. In many centres, homes for unmarried 
mothers are operated under private or religious auspices. 


Day nurseries for the children of working mothers are established only in the larger 
centres and chiefly under voluntary auspices. Licensing is required in five provinces but 
Ontario is the only province with a Day Nurseries Act. 


Section 4.—International Welfare* 


Canada’s participation in the international welfare activities of the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies and of other international organizations is co-ordinated by 
the Department of National Health and Welfare. 


Canada has been on the Executive Board of the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF) since the Fund was created in 1946, except for a three-year period from 1959 
to 1961. The Deputy Minister of National Welfare, the Canadian representative on the 
Executive Board of UNICEF, was elected Chairman of the Board in February 1966 after 
serving two consecutive terms as Chairman of its Programme Committee. Some 224 
UNICEF-assisted projects are at present benefiting the health, education and welfare of 
needy children in 84 developing countries and territories. Canada is also represented on 
the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations and on the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Organization. 


Through multilateral and bilateral programs, Canada contributes technical assistance 
to developing countries in the social as well as in other fields. Academic training and 
observation tours are arranged for foreign students in Canadian universities and institu- 
tions and Canadian welfare experts are sent abroad to help in the social development of 
less advanced nations. In addition to the activities and contributions by the Canadian 
Government, Canadian voluntary agencies are active in providing aid to developing 
countries and participating in international discussions of welfare matters. 


PART III.—HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE EXPENDITURES . 


Section 1.—Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare 


In the seven years ended Mar. 31, 1959-65, expenditures of all levels of government on 
health and social welfare rose from $2,821,000,000 to $4,466,500,000, an increase of 58 
p.c. If these figures are adjusted to take account of the growth in population, the increase 
in per capita expenditures—from $164 to $231—is about 41 p.c. Government expend- 
itures may also be measured in relation to major economic indicators; on this basis, annual 


* See also pp. 171-176. 
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government expenditures on health and social welfare rose over the 1959-65 period from 
11.1 p.c. to 12.5 p.c. of net national income and from 8.4 p.c. to 9.3 p.c. of gross national 
product. The federal share of health and social welfare expenditures fell from 73.9 p.c. 
in 1958-59 to 66.4 p.c. in 1964-65, the provincial share rose from 22.2 p.c. to 30.7 p.c. and 
municipal outlays declined from 3.9 p.c. to 2.9 p.c. Compared with the previous year, 
1963-64, health and social welfare expenditures by all levels of government increased by 
$379,000,000 or 9 p.c. Although outlays by all governments increased, provincial ex- 
penditures showed the greatest gain. 


Of considerable interest is the growing proportion of government expenditures on 
health and social welfare taken up by health programs; in 1958-59 such programs accounted 
for $624,000,000 or 22 p.c. and in 1964-65 for $1,573,000,000 or 35 p.c. 


EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
BY ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT, YEARS ENDED MAR.31, 1946-65 
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An outline of the principal components for 1964-65 shows the magnitude of the major 
programs and services—family allowances payments amounted to $546,000,000, old age 
security payments to $885,000,000, unemployment insurance benefits to $335,000,000, 
veterans’ pensions and allowances to $180,000,000 and $93,000,000, respectively, and 
payments from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to $11,000,000. ‘These income-main- 
tenance programs were entirely the responsibility of the Federal Government. In addition, 
payments under the youth allowances program, which commenced in September 1964, 
amounted to $27,000,000. The Province of Quebec had instituted a program of schooling 
allowances three years prior to the introduction of the federal program. This necessitated 
a special arrangement with Quebec whereby that province continued its program, but with 
appropriate fiscal arrangements with the Federal Government. 
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Federal-provincial income-maintenance programs required expenditures of $90,000,000 
for old age assistance, $7,500,000 for blindness allowances, nearly $47,000,000 for disabled 
persons allowances and $215,000,000 for unemployment assistance, the latter including 
some municipal expenditure. Effective Apr. 1, 1965, Quebec withdrew from these federal- 
provincial programs under the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act which 
entitles that province to a tax abatement as an equalization payment. Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards spent $120,000,000 on cash benefits for pensions and compensation. 
Welfare services for Indians and for veterans and the national employment service accounted 
for $50,000,000 at the federal level and child welfare services required an expenditure of 
approximately $60,000,000 by provincial governments. 


In the field of health, federal grants to the provinces under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act totalled almost $434,000,000 and grants for hospital construction 
and general health grants to the provinces and municipalities amounted to $57,000,000. 
The Federal Government spent $31,000,000 on its Indian and northern health services and 
$47,000,000 on hospital and treatment services for veterans. Provincial expenditures on 
hospital care are estimated to have totalled $740,000,000, and $100,000,000 was spent 
on other health services. Workmen’s Compensation Boards paid $54,000,000 for medical 
aid and hospitalization, and municipal governments spent $81,000,000 on health. 


1.—Total, per Capita and Percentage Distribution of Government Expenditures on Health 
and Social Welfare, by Level of Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1959-65 
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EXPENDITURE ON HEALTH AND SOCIAL WELFARE BY ALL LEVELS OF GOVERNMENT 
WITH PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE, NET NATIONAL 
INCOME AND GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, YEARS ENDED MAR. 31,!95I-65 
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Section 2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care 


Expenditures made on personal health care services, for the purposes of this Section, 
include the amounts spent by hospitals and the amounts received by physicians, dentists, 
pharmacists for prescription services, and by other paramedical professionals in the provi- 
sion of health care and treatment directly to individuals. No attempt is made to include 
expenditures on public health, or public or private capital expenditures such as the building 
or extension of hospitals or other health facilities. Also excluded are the cost of admini- 
stration of public health programs and other technical services as well as the cost of 
administering voluntary profit or non-profit health insurance plans. On the other hand, 
expenditures by the three levels of government on behalf of individuals are included. 

Canadians spent an estimated $2,194,000,000 in 1964 on personal health care, which 
is two and a half times the $870,000,000 they spent in 1955. The annual rates of increase 
varied from 8.0 p.c. in 1962 to 13.6 p.c. in 1956, their average being 10.8 p.c. The per 
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capita expenditure, which was $55.40 in 1955, rose to $105.73 in 1963 and an estimated 
$114.04 in 1964. The population increase during the period was 22.5 p.c. 


The proportion of the gross national product represented by expenditures on personal - 


health care was 3.2 p.c. in 1955 and 4.7 p.c. in 1964. Thus, one in every $21 of production 
in Canada in 1964 was for personal health care goods and services as compared with one 
in every $31 nine years previously. 

Payments received by physicians and surgeons for providing personal medical care 
services comprise about 23 p.c. of total expenditures on personal health care, and amounted 
to almost $494,000,000 in 1964. 


2.—Expenditures on Personal Health Care, 1955-64 


Notr.—Figures exclude expenditures on public health and expenditures for capital purposes. 


Hospital Services 
Phy- Pre- 


Year| Active sicians’ | scribed Dentists Other5,6 Total 


See Mental? oe Federal H fa als| Services | Drugs‘, Services 

$'000,000 | $'000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $000,000 | $’000,000 || $000,000 
1955..) 342.4 68.9 29.9 38.8 480.0 206.5 59.5 68.6 55.0 869.6 
1956.. 380.8 77.6 30.6 40.8 529.8 240.1 71.8 81.5 65.0 988.2 
1957..| 422.9 87.5 31.0 45.3 586.7 271.0 84.5 87.3 70.0 } 1,099.5 
1958..} 462.3 99.0 30.4 48.4 640.1 300.5 90.3 98.1 85.0 | 1,214.0 
1959..| 542.6 111.6 29.6 50.3 734.1 324.7 106.5 100.1 95.0 | 1,360.4 
1960..| 625.2 120.2 30.1 53.9 829.4 353.9 107.3 112.4 105.0 } 1,508.0 
1961..| 714.8 132.8 29.9 56.8 934.3 387.1 111.4 118.8 115.0 1,666.6 
1962 802.4 141.7 29.5 60.1 1,032.7 404.6 113.1 123.8 125.0 1,800.2 
1963. 99.7 158.9 28.4 62.9 1,149.9 451.7 126.5 134.8 135.0 1,997.9 
19645.| 993.7 180.0 27.0 65.9 | 1,266.6 493.9 136.0 152.07 145.0 | 2,193.5 


1 Includes gross expenditures of public and private acute, chronic and convalescent hospitals in 1955-57 and, 
in non-participating provinces, in 1958-60; includes gross expenditures of budget review and contract hospitals in 
1961-64 and, in participating provinces, in 1958-60; excludes expenditures of mental, tuberculosis and federal hos- 
pitals. 2 Includes gross expenditures of public and private hospitals; excludes expenditures of federal 
hospitals. ’ Includes acute, chronic, convalescent, mental and tuberculosis hospitals of the Department 
of National Health and Welfare and the Department of Veterans Affairs; excludes hospitals of the Department 
of National Defence. 4Sold by retail drugstores only. 5 Hstimated. 8 Includes estimated 
expenditures for services of private duty nurses, chiropractors, osteopaths and optometrists; excludes all employees 
of hospitals. 7 Estimate calculated on a new basis and not necessarily comparable with figures for earlier 
years. 


PART IV.—NATIONAL VOLUNTARY HEALTH AND 
WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


A number of national voluntary agencies carry on important work in the provision of 
health and welfare services, planning research and education, supplementing the services 
of the federal and provincial authorities in many fields and playing a leading role in stimu- 
lating public awareness of health and welfare needs and in promoting action to meet them. 
The functions of twenty important voluntary agencies are described in the 1962 Year 
Book at pp. 270-274. 


Voluntary Medical Insurance.—About 11,700,000 Canadians, or 61 p.c. of the 
population of Canada, had voluntarily secured some protection against the costs of 
physicians’ services at the end of 1964. This protection was provided by 62 non-profit 
plans with an enrolment of 6,450,000, and 79 private companies giving coverage to an 
estimated 5,260,000 persons. The total was 5,800,000 above the 1955 figure, which 
represented only 40 p.c. of the population. 


The non-profit plans took in about $186,000,000 in premiums and $4,200,000 in 
other revenue in 1964, paid out $173,000,000 in benefits and $13,400,000 for administra- 
tion, and were left with a surplus of approximately $3,800,000. Thus, for every dollar 
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of premiums, 93 cents were paid out in benefits, which amounted to approximately $26.98 
per person covered. In 1955, benefit payments had been $41,400,000, representing 89 
eents of the premium dollar and amounting to only $13.17 per person. 


Profit-making private companies wrote $1 19,700,000 of premiums for health protec- 
tion in 1964; they paid out $92,000,000 in claims. 


PART V.—VETERANS SERVICES* 


The Department of Veterans Affairs administers most of the legislation known col- 
lectively as the Veterans Charter and also provides administrative facilities for the Can- 
adian Pension Commission, which administers the Pension Act and Parts I to X of the 
Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act; for the War Veterans Allowance Board, which 
administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act; and for the Secretary General (Canada) of the Commonwealth War 
Graves Commission. 

The principal benefits now available to veterans are medical treatment for those 
eligible to receive it, land settlement and home construction assistance, educational 
assistance for the children of the war dead, veterans insurance, general welfare services, 
unused re-establishment credit, disability and widows pensions and war veterans allow- 
ances. ‘The work of the Department, except the administration of the Veterans’ Land Act, 
is carried out through 17 district offices and five sub-district offices in Canada and one 
district office in England; the benefits of the Veterans’ Land Act are administered through 
seven district offices and 25 regional offices across Canada. 

As part of the Department’s continuing policy to cherish the memory of Canada’s 
war dead, ceremonies were held in France in June-July 1966, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of Canadian participation in the Battles of the Somme 1916, and honouring 
the dead of these and other battles. June 11-17 in Centennial Year will be Veterans 
Week, during which the Government and veterans organizations across Canada will 
conduct activities to feature the contributions, achievements and sacrifices of the Canadian 
citizen-in-arms. 


Section 1.—Pensions and Allowances 


Disability and Dependants Pensions 

Canadian Pension Commission.—The Canadian Pension Commission administers 
the Pension Act (RSC 1952, c. 207, as amended) and Parts I to X of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act (RSC 1952, c. 51, as amended). Its members are appointed 
by the Governor in Council and it reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
Affairs. The Commission has district offices in principal cities across Canada with a 
Senior Pension Medical Examiner in charge and also is represented by a Senior Pension 
Medical Examiner in London, England, located in the district office of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs in that city. (See also p. 131.) 


The Pension Act.—Previous issues of the Year Book contain information on the 
development of Canadian pension legislation together with yearly statistics of numbers 
and liabilities. 

The Pension Act makes provision for the payment of pensions in respect of disability 
or death resulting from injury or disease incurred during or attributable to service with 
the Canadian Navy, Army or Air Force in time of war or peace. Provision is also made 
for supplementing, up to Canadian rates, awards of pension to or in respect of Canadians 
for disability or death suffered as a result of service in the British or Allied Forces during 
World War I or World War II, or payment of pension at Canadian rates in cases where 


* Prepared by the Department of Veterans Affairs, Ottawa. 
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the claim has been rejected by the government of the country concerned. The annual] — 


rates for a 100-p.c. disability for all ranks up to and including that of Colonel and equival- ! 
ent rank are:— ! 


$ 
Penstoner. oi) oii 0. oss ocss ere cand: ce aan gt ET, CL) eae eee eee 2,400 
Wife. eins Sag. EA eS ek a ee Se ie een ae 768 
One child cast cis Aur eRBRe 4. ocsted oon ones dec, Le 360 
Pwo children, 3 aac eee eee eee ee, Se 624 
Each additionakchild). 4 Sf 2 oe) Oe Ae a eee eee 216 


For assessments lower than 100 p.c., the awards are proportionately less. The rate of 
personal pension is higher if the pensioner held a rank higher than Colonel or equivalent 
rank at the time the disability was incurred, but the additional pension for wives and 
children remains the same for all ranks, Attendance allowance, which is payable to a 
pensioner who is totally disabled, helpless and in need of attendance, and which varies 
from a minimum of $480 to a maximum of $3,000 a year depending on the degree of attend- 
ance required, is paid in addition to pension. Although a pensioner must be totally dis- 
abled to receive this allowance, the disability resulting in the need of attendance may be 
non-pensionable. 

The annual rates of pension for widows and children of all ranks up to and including 
that of Colonel and equivalent rank are:— 


$ 
Widow.) He aoa ilay -dnks tail iiiea! nett fea Aad. duis tech. 24. aie 1,824 
One Ce i eta hs A Bets Ee ee eee ee eee 720 
Pwo children, | cccr....eto ts gence estas hee OT ee 1, 248 
Each additional child, :.... 2840:. PGR B20ONO de eGines GS Kina: 432 


Rates for widows are higher if the deceased veteran held a rank higher than that of Colonel 
or equivalent rank, but those for children remain the same for all ranks, 

The Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act, Parts I to X, provides for the pay- 
ment of pensions to or on behalf of persons who served in certain civilian groups that were 
closely associated with the war effort during World War II and who suffered injury or 
death as a result of such service; these include merchant seamen, saltwater fishermen, 
auxiliary services personnel, ferry pilots of the RAF Transport Command, firefighters 
who served in Britain, ete. 


1.—Pensions in Force under the Pension Act, as at Dec. 31, 1965 


Disability and 


Disability Dependant Dependant 
Service Pensions Pensions 
= : we Liability i UST Liability Liability 
No. $ No. $ $ 
World War 355; 5.. :hescnmeasaeme ob 34,495 | 35,563,007 14,114 | 24,893, 860 48,609 | 60,456, 867 
World Warli ve, 4) WOney. 3 106,396 | 93,692,522 15,934 | 24,196,215 122,330 | 117,888,737 
DOACAHING: tence cee ee ae 2,070 | 1,448,336 602 | 1,219,485 2,672 2,662,821 
Special Forcex«.a yi: Atautiondl: B 1,829 | 1,408,838 184 293, 542 2,013 1,702,380 
Motals, Shacretee HT ksates 144,790 |132,107, 703 30,834 | 50,603,102 175,624 | 182,710,805 


War Veterans Allowances and Civilian War Allowances 

_ _. War Veterans Allowance Board.—The War Veterans Allowance Board is a quasi- 
judicial body consisting, at present, of nine members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Toe Board administers the War Veterans Allowance Act and Part XI of the Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Veterans 
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Affairs. The Board acts as an appeal court for an applicant or recipient aggrieved by a 
decision of a District Authority and may, on its own motion, review and alter or reverse 
any adjudication of a District Authority. The Board is also responsible for instructing 
and guiding the District Authorities in the interpretation of policy and for advising the 
Minister with respect to Regulations concerning the administration of the Act. 


War Veterans Allowance District Authorities.—In 1950, 18 District Authorities 
were established in the regional districts of the Department of Veterans Affairs and granted 
full power to adjudicate on all matters arising under the War Veterans Allowance Act. 
In 1960, a separate Authority, the Foreign Countries District Authority, located in Ottawa, 
was established to look after recipients living outside Canada. The members of a District 
Authority are employees of the Department of Veterans Affairs appointed by the Minister 
with the approval of the Governor in Council. 


War Veterans Allowances.—The purpose of the War Veterans Allowance Act, 1930 
is to provide an allowance to otherwise qualified war veterans who, because of age or 
infirmity, are no longer able to derive their maintenance from employment and to ensure 
that their income does not fall below the scale specified in the Schedule to the Act. Widows 
and orphans of recipients of the allowance are eligible for benefits. Since its inception 
the Act has been amended on 13 different occasions to meet additional needs of veterans 
and their dependants. The most recent amendments, passed in 1965, incorporated into 
the Act the increased monthly rates and annual ceilings authorized under the Appropria- 
tion Act effective Sept. 1, 1964, and granted service eligibility to allied veterans who 
served overseas in the Imperial or Allied Forces during World War I, in Britain only, 
provided they were domiciled in Canada at the time of joining such forces. This is the 
same service eligibility now enjoyed by former members of His Majesty’s Canadian Forces. 
The amendments allowed for further exemptions in property and income and provided for 
administrative improvements. Veterans of the Canadian, Commonwealth and Allied 
Forces may obtain the benefits provided under the Act if their war service, age or incapacity, 
residence and financial circumstances meet the prescribed requirements. An otherwise 
qualified applicant or recipient is allowed to own personal property not exceeding $1,250 
if single, and $2,500 if married and may also have an interest of up to $10,000 in his resi- 
dence. The present monthly rates and the maximum total annual income ceilings are:— 


Annual 
Monthly Income 
Item Rate Ceiling! 

$ $ 
NPT OSS RACE ee tctee tree aay rere te ree eer ee wr] 94 1,596 
RYT tC Clas aaeerec cece Mee ene caters Bs toh Soe nots uasslrre: opaloneysystazs «epoge ois o 9's 161 2,664 
Oia Orprane yet 2) ores ra. vic aces tee sccscsesssccscececcsaest Bee be 60 1,008 
M wolorphans. SU TIS AO. S10 EE oe i a 105 1,608 
Three or more orphans............-.+++- Ls: id shew e een? aeOst 141 2,016 


1 Where a recipient or spouse is blind, the income ceiling is $120 higher. 


At Apr. 30, 1966, there were 85,672 recipients of War Veterans Allowances, made up of 
55,771 veterans, 29,585 widows and 316 orphans; 665 of the total resided outside Canada. 
The annual liability for all recipients was $95,587,683. 


Civilian War Pensions and Allowances.—Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions 
and Allowances Act makes available to certain groups of civilians, their widows and orphans, 
benefits similar to those available to veterans under the War Veterans Allowance Act. 
These groups, which performed meritorious service in World War I or World War II, are: 

Canadian merchant seamen of both Wars; non-Canadians who served in Canadian mer- 
chant ships in either War; Canadian voluntary aid detachments of World War I; Canadian 
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firefighters of World War II; Canadian welfare workers of World War II ; Canadian trans- _ 
atlantic aircrew of World War II; and Newfoundland Overseas Forestry Unit of World — 
War II. | 


Service for at least six months at sea or overseas in the group concerned is the prime 
requisite for eligibility as to service. VADs in World War I are required to have served 
on the Continent of Europe or for at least 365 days in Britain prior to the Armistice. <A 
pensioner under Parts I to X of the Act is also eligible. The monthly rates and the maxi- 
mum total annual income ceilings are identical to those in the War Veterans Allowance 
Act. At Apr. 30, 1966, there were 1,076 civilians, 247 widows and 10 orphans in receipt 
of Civilian War Allowances, a total of 1,333 recipients of whom five were residing outside 
Canada. The 1965-66 liability for all recipients was $1,799,960. 


Veterans’ Bureau 

The Veterans’ Bureau, which is a branch of the Department of Veterans Affairs, 
assists former members of the Armed Forces and their dependants and former members 
of the various auxiliary organizations in preparing and presenting claims to the Canadian 
Pension Commission; it has been in operation for 35 years. The Chief Pensions Advocate, 
who heads the Bureau at Ottawa, is assisted by pensions advocates, most of whom are 
lawyers located in the departmental district offices. The pensions advocates appear as 
counsel for applicants before Appeal Boards of the Commission and, in addition, advise 
pensioners and applicants upon any provision of the Pension Act or phase of pension law 
or administration that may have a bearing on pension claims. No charge is made for the 
services of the Bureau. 


During 1965, the Veterans’ Bureau submitted 6,795 claims to the Canadian Pension 
Commission for adjudication, of which 36 p.c. were wholly or partially granted. These 
included 1,218 claims presented to Appeal Boards of the Commission. During the year, 
1,365 straight entitlement claims were submitted to the Commission, based on service 
in World War I and peacetime, of which 203 were wholly or partially granted; claims based 
on service in World War II and Korea numbered 3,183, of which 1,083 were wholly or 
partially granted; and of the 1,029 miscellaneous claims submitted, 610 were wholly or 
partially granted. 


Section 2.— Welfare Services 


Welfare services for veterans and, where appropriate, their dependants are provided 
by the Welfare Services Branch. These include the administration of assigned statutes ; 
the conducting of field work and reporting for other branches of the Department, the 
Canadian Pension Commission, the War Veterans Allowance Board and Services Benevo- 
lent Funds; and the provision of a rehabilitation and welfare program of advice and coun- 
selling including referral, where indicated, to other public or private agencies, veterans 
organizations, etc. 


War Service Grants.—War service gratuities payable under the War Service Grants 
Act to veterans of World War II and the operations to restore peace in Korea are now 
payable only in cases where delayed application is acceptable. Re-establishment credit 
payable under the same Act is available up to Oct. 31, 1968. Payment of the credit, 
except for a balance of $50 or less, is not made in cash to the veteran but is released on his 
behalf for specified purposes. Up to the end of 1965 a total of $315,220,832 had been paid 
out and unused balances amounted to $8,637,352. During 1965 the total paid out amounted 
to $241,732 made up of $127,021 for purchases of homes and for repairs and furniture j 
$20,735 for purchases of businesses, tools and equipment; and $93,976 for miscellaneous 
items such as insurance, special equipment for training, clothing, etc. 
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Assistance Fund.—Recipients of benefits under the War Veterans Allowance Act 
and Part XI of the Civilian War Pensions and Allowances Act living in Canada may be 
given help from the Assistance Fund if their total income is lower than a stated maximum. 
Assistance may take the form of a monthly supplement based on shelter, fuel, food, cloth- 
ing, personal care and specified health costs or of a single award to meet an unusual or 
emergency need. The number of persons assisted during 1965 was 21,050, the number in 
receipt of monthly supplements at the end of the year was 15,736 and the Fund expenditures 
for the year amounted to $5,489,826; comparable figures for 1964 were 20,513, 15,519 and 
$3,758,105, respectively. 


Education Assistance to Children.—The Children of War Dead (Education 
Assistance) Act provides help in the form of allowances and the payment of fees for the 
post-secondary education of children of those whose deaths have been attributed to military 
service. Assistance is restricted to children attending, in Canada, educational institu- 
tions which require secondary school graduation, matriculation or equivalent standing for 
admission. ‘These include, in addition to universities and colleges, such facilities as hospital 
schools of teaching and institutes of technology. From its inception in July 1953 to the 
end of 1965, expenditures totalled $5,391,428, of which $2,779,047 was spent in allowances 
and $2,612,381 in fees. By the end of 1965, 3,793 children of Canada’s war dead had been 
approved for training. Of these, 1,429 had successfully completed training—194 had 
obtained degrees in arts and science, 244 in education, 102 in engineering and applied 
science, 29 in social work, 21 in medicine, 21 in law, 99 in other university faculties, 367 in 
nursing, 204 in teaching and 148 in administrative and technological fields. At the same 
date there were 647 university undergraduates and 233 students in non-university courses 
receiving assistance. 


Veterans Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers Insurance Act (SC 1920, c. 54 as 
amended) provides eligibility to contract for life insurance with the Federal Government 
up to a maximum of $5,000 to any one veteran of World War I. No policies were issued 
after Aug. 31, 1933. There were 48,319 policies issued during the eight years in which the 
Act was open amounting to $109,299,500 and, of these, there were 6,631 in force with a 
value of $14,245,209 on Dec. 31, 1965. 

The Veterans Insurance Act (RSC 1952, c. 279 as amended) enables veterans follow- 
ing their discharge and widows of those who died during service to contract with the Federal 
Government for a maximum of $10,000 life insurance. Veterans with active service in 
Korea were extended eligibility by virtue of the Veterans Benefit Act 1954. The period 
of eligibility to apply for this insurance will cease Oct. 31, 1968. To Dec. 31, 1965, 53,287 
policies in the amount of $173,722,000 had been issued and, of these, 28,299 policies with 
a value of $90,054,148 were in force. 


Rehabilitation and Welfare.—Welfare officers at Departmental District Offices 
work closely with other branches of the Department, with other public agencies at all 
levels and with private agencies and organizations in assisting veterans and their depend- 
ants to deal with problems of social adjustment, particularly those associated with physical 
disabilities or the disabilities of increasing age. The latter occur more frequently, of course, 
as the age of the veteran population increases. Vocational rehabilitation is promoted 
through training assistance available to disability pensioners and through close collabora- 
tion with the federal Department of Manpower and Immigration and provincial rehabilita- 
tion and re-training facilities. Sheltered workshops operated at Toronto and Montreal 
and home assembly work in other centres produce poppies and memorial wreaths and crosses 
associated with Remembrance Day observances. Finished products are sold to the 
Dominion Command of the Royal Canadian Legion. 
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Section 3.—Treatment Services 


Treatment Activity.—The Treatment Services Branch of the Department of 
Veterans Affairs provides medical, dental and prosthetic services for entitled veterans 
throughout Canada as authorized by the Veterans Treatment Regulations. Service is 


also provided for members of the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and — 


the wards of other governments or departments at the request and expense of the authorities 
concerned. 


It is the responsibility of the Branch to provide examination and treatment to dis- 
abled pensioners for their pensionable disabilities, and to provide treatment to war veterans 
allowance recipients (but not, their dependants), veterans whose service and need make 
them eligible for domiciliary care, and veterans whose service and financial circumstances 
render them eligible for free treatment or at a cost adjusted to their ability to pay. Ifa 
bed is available, any veteran may receive treatment in a Departmental hospital on a guar- 
antee of payment of the cost of hospitalization. The pensioner receives treatment for 
his pensionable disabilities regardless of his place of residence but service to other veterans 
is available in Canada only. Where Departmental facilities are not readily accessible, 
an eligible veteran may obtain treatment at the expense of the Department in an outside 
hospital from a doctor of his choice. 


Under the federal-provincial hospital insurance program, DVA hospitals are recognized 
for the provision of insured services to veterans. Any necessary premiums are paid on 
behalf of veterans in receipt of war veterans allowance. The Veterans Treatment Regula- 
tions remain the authority for the treatment of veterans (and others) in DVA institutions 
and elsewhere under Departmental responsibility, regardless of whether or not the hos- 
pitalization is at the expense of the insurance plan. 


Hospital Facilities.—Treatment is provided in 11 active-treatment hospitals located 
at Halifax, N.S.; Saint John, N.B.; Quebec City, Montreal and Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Que.; Toronto and London, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Calgary, Alta.; and Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C.; and also in a health and occupational centre at Ottawa, Ont., and in two 
domiciliary care homes at Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. The rated bed capacity 
of these institutions at Dec. 31, 1965 was 8,823 beds. It should also be noted that in 
Ottawa both acute and chronic cases that require definitive treatment are admitted to the 
National Defence Medical Centre. An additional 571 beds are available in veterans pavil- 
ions situated at St. John’s, Nfld., Regina, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta. Pavilions are 
owned by the Department but are operated by the parent hospital, and medical staffs are 
provided by the Department. 


Medical Staff and Training Programs.—Many of the professional staffs of Depart- 
mental active-treatment hospitals are employed on a part-time basis; in the main they are 
recommended for appointment by the Deans of Medicine of the universities with which the 
hospitals are affiliated. Most members of the medical staffs are engaged in teaching and 
private practice and hold appointments on the medical faculties of the various universities. 
In the active-treatment institutions, medical teaching programs are maintained, which 
are considered essential to attract highly qualified professional men and thus ensure the 


highest quality of medical care. All active-treatment hospitals have been approved by . 


the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Canada for postgraduate teaching in 
medicine and surgery, and the majority are also approved for advanced postgraduate 
training in various other specialties. An extensive intern-resident program is in effect 
in the medical specialties as well as in other fields such as physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy, dietary, psychology and medical social services. A school for the training of 
nursing assistants, operated at Camp Hill Hospital in Halifax, has an annual capacity of 
70 and graduates are offered employment in other Departmental hospitals. A program of 
postgraduate and continuing education in pharmacy is conducted, in conjunction with 
a School of Pharmacy of the University of Toronto, at Westminster Hospital, London, 
nt. 
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Medical Research.—During 1965, there were 92 projects in progress under the 
clinical research program. This program is varied but in the main deals with conditions 
affecting aging, which the Department is in a special position to investigate. Self-contained 
clinical investigation units have been set up in active-treatment hospitals located at 
Montreal, Toronto, London, Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


Section 4.—Land Settlement and House Construction 


The Veterans’ Land Act, enacted in 1942 and broadened extensively in scope and finan- 
cial provisions since then, provides financial, technical and supervisory assistance to World 
War II and Korean Force veterans to enable them to engage in agriculture on a full-time 
or part-time basis; to acquire and operate commercial fishing establishments; to acquire, 
build or improve homes; and to settle on provincial, federal and Indian reserve lands. 
The Act was last amended in June 1965. Provision was made for substantially higher 
ceilings in the various categories of loans—from $20,000 to $40,000 for full-time farmers 
on economic farm units, from $12,000 to $18,000 for small family farmers, from $10,800 to 
$16,000 for small holders (part-time farmers) and from $12,000 to $18,000 for veterans 
building houses. These amendments make the financial assistance available under the 
Act comparable to that available to non-veterans under the Farm Credit Act and the 
National Housing Act. Other amendments provide for the financing of secondary enter- 
prises—farm equipment repair shops, tourist facilities, etc.—for the small family farmers; 
the payment of related debts “reasonably incurred”; the embodiment of the balance of 
previous loans in new farm loans; and the authority for the Director to assist veterans in 
the initial financing of an establishment by the repayment of re-establishment credit or 
rehabilitation grants. 


Since inception and up to Dec. 31, 1965, 101,297 veterans have been settled under 
the provisions of the Act. Of this total, 30,463 were established as full-time farmers, 
58,091 as small holders, 5,559 as Crown land settlers, 1,313 as commercial fishermen; 1,674 
Indian veterans were established on reservations and 4,197 veterans had homes built on 
city-size lots. Subsequent to settlement, 11,836 farmers and 6,438 small holders and com- 
mercial fishermen were provided with additional financial assistance. In 1965, over 
$37,000,000 was approved on behalf of 5,373 veterans. From the commencement of opera- 


Financial, technical and 
supervisory assistance, 
provided under the Vet- 
erans’ Land Act, has en- 
abled more than 30,000 
veterans to become suc- 
cessful full-time farmers. 
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tions to the end of 1965, over $690,000,000 was spent on repayable loans, advances and 
non-repayable grants. As at Dec. 31, 1965, more than 53,000 veterans had earned condi- 
tional grants in excess of $97,000,000. Since inception and up to the end of 1965, 30,651 
veterans had titles to property released to them—11,385 farmers, 13,190 small holders, 414 
commercial fishermen, 4,252 Crown land settlers and 1,410 Indian veterans residing on 
reservations. 

Advisory, supervisory and appraisal field services are provided by a staff of farm credit 
advisers, settlement officers, field officers and construction supervisors, who are highly 
trained in the techniques pertaining to agriculture, construction and land appraisal. 
During 1965, 4,174 properties were appraised—1,262 farms, 2,852 small holding and com- 
mercial fishing establishments and 60 bare land appraisals. In addition, 1,046 new houses 
were started—968 small holdings and 78 on city-size lots—and 1,011 new houses were 
completed. Six construction schools were organized which were attended by 187 veterans. 


Continued interest is shown in the Veterans’ Land Act group life insurance. By 
Dec. 31, 1965, 7,130 veterans were covered by insurance to an amount in excess of 
$51,000,000. Since the group plan was first introduced, 23 insured veterans have died 
and $130,000 has been paid to retire their indebtedness; the total paid in premiums to the 
end of 1965 was $432,950. 

Veterans continue to maintain a favourable record of repayment. Instalments falling 
due in 1965 amounted to over $18,000,000, excluding share-of-crop payments. During 
the year, almost 97 p.c. of the total amount due was collected and the 1,240 veterans under 
share-of-crop agreements paid over $1,400,000. 


2—Summary of Operations under the Veterans’ Land Act, as at Dec. 31, 1965 
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Settlements made............. No.} 30,463 | 58,091 15313 5,005 554 1,674 4,197 || 101,297 
Additional loans made........ ss 11, 836 6, 438 48 -— — — 18,322 
Total toanssmades ae ee 42,299 | 64,529 1,361 5,005 554 1,674 4,197 || 119,619 
Public funds spent............ $000} 240,105 | 391,666 6,322 | 11,009 1,200 3,741 | 37,641 || 691,684 
Conditional grants earned..... No.} 21,931 | 25,133 798 3,970 282 1,410 — 53,524 
$000) 45,620 | 37,446 1, 452 9,048 660 3,095 _ 97,321 
Titles released to veterans... No.| 11,385 | 13,190 414 3,970 282 1,410 30,651 
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1 Includes 1,572 civilian purchaser accounts. 


Section 5.—Commonwealth War Graves Commission 


The current Charters of the Commonwealth War Graves Commission consist of two 
documents—the Original Charter of Incorporation dated May 21, 1917 and the new Supple- 
mental Charter dated June 8, 1964. Under these Charters the Commission is entrusted with 
the marking and maintenance in perpetuity of the graves of those of the British Empire and 
Commonwealth Armed Forces who lost their lives between Aug. 4, 1914 and Aug. 31, 
1921 and between Sept. 3, 1939 and Dec. 31, 1947 and with the erection of memorials 
to commemorate those with no known grave. 


The Canadian High Commissioner in London, England, is the official Commission 
member for Canada, the Minister of Veterans Affairs is the Agent of the Commission in 
Canada, and the office of the Secretary-General of the Canadian Agency is in the Veterans 
Affairs Building, Ottawa. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—FORMAL EDUCATION* 


Section 1.—The Current Education Situation 


The Canadian education scene in the mid-1960s continues to be dominated by the need 
for the development of ever greater knowledge, skills, understanding and appreciation among 
the nation’s youth in order to prepare them, individually and as a community, for the 
challenges they are expected to face in the future. It is widely recognized that this need 
should be met not only by developing still further the élite at the top of the academic 
pyramid but also by extending the base to include all young persons, whatever their abilities 


and aptitudes and whatever their social circumstances and financial resources. 


The findings of systematic research as well as the sometimes bitter experiences of 
schoolmen have brought about an increased realization of the great diversity in aptitude 
patterns among young people. If all are to be educated so that individual potential may be 
fully realized, it follows that there must be an equal diversity in the programs of study or 
training. Facilities for those of academic and scholarly inclination have existed for many 
years so that recent emphasis has been placed upon the provision of programs suited to 
those of more practical bent and to the introduction of other measures designed to hold 
students within the formal education systems to ever-increasing levels of age and attain- 
ment. The chart on p. 338 shows the extent to which such measures have been successful. 
The modern-day labour force has little use for the untrained and poorly educated young 
person but is greatly in need of qualified tradesmen, technicians and professionals. For 
this reason there has been an upsurge in the building of vocational and composite schools, 
the establishment of community colleges and the introduction of policies and practices to 
cope more adequately with individual differences, such as non-graded systems, subject- 
promotion schemes and the extension of guidance facilities. 


Efforts are also being made to overcome the financial barriers to continuing education. 
The investigations of demographers and sociologists are confirming and quantifying the 


* Prepared in the Education Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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long-held suspicions that financial constraints are operating to deny education to many 
Canadians who could profit from it. Various methods are therefore being sought to 
lighten the financial burden upon the individual and to equalize the rapidly increasing load 
being carried by the taxpayer. It is now evident that the Federal Government has a key 
role to play in this matter, particularly in technical and vocational training and in uni- 
versity education—both matters of prime concern to the nation as a whole. Acknowledge- 
ment of this fact is to be seen in the increasing activities of the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch of the federal Department of Manpower and Immigration, the formation 
of a federal office to deal with higher education, the founding of a nation-wide Service for 
Admission to Colleges and Universities, the holding of an interprovincial Ministers’ con- 
ference on education and manpower, and renewed attempts to introduce uniform methods 
of statistical -reporting. 

Thus it appears that ethical considerations concerning the duties of society in the 
satisfaction of the personal needs of the individual and economic considerations concerning 
the kinds of individuals required to satisfy the manpower needs of society are combining 
to encourage the extension and equalization of educational opportunity. The rising costs 
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of this endeavour are causing a reappraisal of traditional methods of financing education, 
tending toward the assumption of increasing proportions of the load by higher levels of 
government. Taken along with other developments in the economic, social and cultural 
life of the community, this is resulting in the emergence of the federal authority as an 
important partner in the task of providing for the education of Canadians. 


Section 2.—Administration and Organization of Education 


Responsibility for Education in Canada | 


Canada is a federal state, in which responsibility for the organization and administra- 
tion of public education is exercised by the provincial governments. The Federal Govern- 
ment is directly concerned only with the provision of education for certain special groups— 
some 138,000 Indians, about 6,000 Eskimos, other children in the Territories, inmates of 
federal penitentiaries and families of members of the Armed Forces on military stations 
(although whenever possible provincial educational facilities are used). In addition, the 
Federal Government makes grants for vocational training, provides per capita grants to 
each province to be divided among its universities and colleges, participates to a considerable 
extent in informal education and makes grants-in-aid for research personnel and equipment 
that assist educational institutions indirectly. 


Because each of the ten provinces has the authority and responsibility for organizing 
its education system as it sees fit, organization, policies and practices differ from province 
to province. Each has a department of education, headed by a minister who is a member 
of the Cabinet. Ontario has, in addition, a Department of University Affairs under its 
Minister of Education. Each department is administered by a deputy minister, or director, 
who is a professional educationist and a public servant. He advises the minister, supervises 
the department and gives a measure of permanency to its education policy, in general 
carries out that policy, and is responsible for the enforcement of the Public School Act. 
The department of education usually also includes: a chief inspector of schools and his 
staff of local inspectors; directors or supervisors of curricula, technical education, teacher 
training, home economics, guidance, physical education, audio-visual education, corre- 
spondence instruction and adult education; directors or supervisors of other sections 
(according to the needs of the particular province); and technical personnel and clerks. 
Quebec operates a dual system, with an associate deputy minister for each of the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant sectors. In Newfoundland, which has a public denominational 
system, there is a superintendent for each one of the five denominations recognized by 
the School Act. 


Other provincial departments having some responsibility for operating school programs 
are: departments of labour, which operate apprenticeship programs; agriculture depart- 
ments, which operate agriculture schools; departments of the attorney-general or of welfare, 
which operate reform schools; and departments of lands and forests, which operate forest 
ranger schools. 


From the beginning each department of education has undertaken, among other things, 
to provide: (1) inspection services to ensure maintenance of standards; (2) the training and 
certification of teachers; (3) courses of study and lists of prescribed or approved textbooks; 
(4) financial assistance to local authorities in the construction and operation of schools; and 
(5) regulations for the guidance of trustees and teachers. In return, each department 
requires regular reports from the schools. When first introduced, government grants to 
schools were based on such factors as the number of teachers, enrolment, days in session 
and attendance. Somewhat later, special grants were introduced in most provinces to 
meet a variety of expenses, such as the construction of the first school, the organizing of 
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special classes, providing transportation for pupils, school lunches and other contingencies, 
A number of provinces made provision for equalization grants, and now the majority have 
a foundation program of one kind or another. 


The work of the departments of education has grown considerably. Many have ex- 
panded their services in the fields of health, audio-visual aids, art, music, agriculture, 
special education, correspondence courses and prevocational and trade courses. At the 
same time there has been an increasing delegation of authority to local boards and school 
staffs. One illustration of this tendency is a reduction in the number of departmental 
(external) year-end examinations. Few provinces now provide for more than one or two 
such examinations—at the end of the final and, in some cases, also at the end of the second 
last year of the secondary school course. Another illustration is the increasing use of 
approved lists of textbooks from which local authorities may make their own choice, 
instead of lists of prescribed texts. Courses of study are now seldom planned only by one 
or two experts in the department; instead they result from conferences and workshops 
including active teachers and other interested individuals or bodies. In most provinces 
“curriculum construction” is considered to be a continuous procedure. 


Local Units of Administration 

In all provinces, school laws provide for the establishment and operation of schools 
by local education authorities, which operate under the Public School Act and are held 
responsible to the provincial government and resident ratepayers for the actual operation 
of the local schools. ‘Through the delegation of authority, education becomes a provincial- 
local partnership with the degree of decentralization reviewed intermittently. Questions 
concerning the allocation of responsibilities between the provincial and local authorities 
will probably occupy the minds of Canadians for decades to come, as well as problems such 
as the optimum size of administrative units, schools and classes. 


At one time, the provincial departments delegated authority to publicly elected or 
appointed boards, which functioned as corporations under the School Acts and regulations. 
These three-man boards were expected to establish and maintain a school, select a qualified 
teacher and prepare a budget for presentation to the municipal authorities. As towns and 
cities developed, the original boards remained as units but provision was made in the legisla- 
tion for urban school boards with more members and generally (although not always) with 
responsibility for both the elementary and secondary schools. 


Rural school districts were typically about four miles square, their size determined 
largely by the need for the school to be within walking distance of the homes it served. 
As time went by the realization grew that the manner of living was changing, that farms 
were becoming much larger and more mechanized, that most farmers had trucks and 
automobiles, that there were fewer children to the square mile and that it would be more 
efficient and economical to provide central schools and transportation. There was also 
considerable discontent among the teachers, as security of tenure was rarely found under 
the three-man local school boards. Further, the shortage of teachers, differences among the 
districts in their ability to pay for education, and a demand for secondary school facilities 
in rural areas all combined to force the establishment of larger administrative units. 


Under provincial legislation, larger units are now in effect in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, and their establishment is being 
encouraged and promoted in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island and Manitoba. (New- 
foundland is a somewhat special case in which the denominational school districts, already 
rather large geographically, are proceeding toward some kind of amalgamation of provision 
of joint services.) Ontario has abolished the local school sections in favour of township 
school areas and is now beginning to promote reorganization into county units with re- 
sponsibility for both elementary and secondary education. In Quebec, the greater part of 
the Protestant system is organized into larger units and the Catholic system has recently 
complica a reorganization of its administrative structure (for secondary education) into 

regions. 
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In some provinces the local boards disappeared when the larger units were formed; in 
others they were retained with limited powers and duties. The larger unit boards accept 
responsibility for providing the necessary staff, buildings, equipment and transportation. 
Where local boards remain, they usually function in an advisory capacity, and look after 
the buildings and grounds. 


Elementary and Secondary Education 


Enrolment in elementary and secondary schools has been increasing year by year until, 
in 1964-65, there were 4,972,000 pupils enrolled in public schools, 200,000 in private schools 
and 70,000 in various vocational schools and courses, both public and private. 


Each September, most Canadian children of age six enter an eight-grade elementary 
school. At about 14 years of age, nearly 90 p.c. of those who entered grade 1 enter a 
regular four- or five-year secondary school. From the graduates at this level, a limited 
number—about 13 p.c. of those who began school—go on to college or university where 
rather more than half of them pursue a three- or four-year program leading to a bachelor 
degree in arts or science and the remainder enrol in various professional courses such as 
commerce, education, engineering, law, medicine, theology, etc. 


The 8-4 plan leading from grade 1 to university was for many years the basic plan for 
organizing the curriculum and schools, other than those of Catholic Quebec. This plan, 
although still followed in some rural, village, town and city schools, has been modified from 
time to time in various provinces, cities or groups of schools, as it appeared inadequate to 
meet the demands arising from new aims of education. There are a number of variants to 
be found at present in Canada: the addition of one or even two kindergarten years at the 
beginning of the system; the addition of an extra year to high school, providing five rather 
than four years of secondary schooling; the introduction of junior high schools, changing the 
organization to a 6-3-3 or 6-3-4 plan; or again, the combining of the first six years of 
elementary school into two units, each designed to reach certain specified goals during a 
three-year period. A fairly recent innovation is the establishment of junior colleges, affiliated 
with universities, in which the last one or two years of high school and the first one or two 
years of college are offered. 


The first secondary schools were predominantly academic and prepared their pupils for 
entry into university. Until recent years, vocational schools were to be found only in the 
large cities, although schools in some of the smaller centres did provide a few commercial 
and technical subjects as options in the academic curriculum. Today, besides commercial 
and vocational high schools, there are, in increasing number, composite and regional high 
schools that provide courses in home economics, agriculture, shop-work and commercial 
subjects as well as in the regular secondary school subjects. The number of subjects 
offered has also increased greatly and the number of options available, particularly in certain 
provinces, provides a wide choice for pupils with a great variety of abilities and aims. Three 
programs can frequently be distinguished—the university entrance course, the general 
course for those who wish to complete an academic type of program before entering em- 
ployment, and vocational courses for those who wish to enter skilled trades. Thus, atten- 
tion is given to the minority who will go on to institutions of higher learning, while the 
majority, who will look for jobs, are prepared for entry to their chosen occupation. Con- 
siderable emphasis has been placed on music, art, physical education, guidance and group 
activities but not at the expense of the basic subjects that provide a general foundation. 


Education in the Catholic Schools of Quebec 


Although Catholic education in Quebec has been considered sufficiently different to 
warrant a separate description, it is conducted after much the same fashion as education 
in the other provinces. All types of schools familiar to Canadians elsewhere are to be 
found in Quebec, including ungraded rural elementary schools, graded urban schools, 
secondary schools with academic bias, vocational schools and, at the top, universities. 
The administrative structure of school boards, inspectors and central departmental officials 
is also broadly similar. Such differences as exist are of historical origin and arise out of the 
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traditional French-Canadian conception of education, which involved the belief that the 
greatest contribution by French Canadians to Canada’s future could be made by preserving 
their language and culture, that religion should be an integral part of education, that boys 
and girls were best educated separately, that education was a privilege and that those who 
were considering entering the professions might make such a decision at the end of the 
elementary school. Education was regarded as a means of producing good citizens by 
training boys to become bread-winners and girls to become home-makers. 

A unique feature of the Quebec Catholic system is the existence of the colléges classiques 
which, operated by religious orders, serve by affiliation as the arts faculties of the French- 
language universities. They accept students who have completed grade 7 and provide an 
eight-year course leading to the baccalauréat and entrance to certain university faculties. 
Out of the scholarly traditions of this system has arisen the cultural and professional élite 
in law, medicine, theology and the arts in French Canada. 

The political, social and economic ferment of the present decade is being reflected in 
education and is resulting in rapid and complex changes in the organizational structure and 
in curriculum content. Government functions previously scattered among several depart- 
ments have been brought together under a new department of education, created in 1964. 
The new department took upon itself the task of completely reorganizing education in 
the province, introducing new policies and practices, many of them on the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Education, established in 1961 under the chairmanship of 
Monsignor Alphonse-Marie Parent. The assessment of resources required to meet pres- 
ent and future needs was seen as one of the prime tasks; a directorate of planning was 
set up and newly created regional school commissions were assigned planning functions. 
It was evident that Quebec was behind most other provinces in the provision of education 
for a technological age, and so the early concern has been with the expansion of facilities 
for relating the educational process to the world of work—the building of school plant, the 
establishment of consultative committees with the trades and professions, and the promotion 
of guidance and counselling in the schools. 

Regulations have been announced providing for the introduction of a six-year element- 
ary program, in general with promotion according to age, and a five-year secondary course 
with a highly diversified curriculum and a subject-promotion scheme. Pre-university and 
professional education is to be offered for a further two and sometimes three years at special 
institutes to be established for the purpose. Other major changes involve the departmental 
examinations system, teacher training, the establishment of regional offices of the depart- 
ment, and many financial provisions, including arrangements with private schools for the 
payment of fees and increased availability of bursaries and scholarships. 


Newfoundland.—The topographical and economic circumstances of the Island in- 
fluenced the development of education as did pockets of settlers establishing themselves in 
outposts which were relatively self-sufficient. Active leadership of the churches and homo- 
geneity of the village populations provided a minimum of overlapping of denominations 
except in a few industrial areas or the larger cities. A Royal Commission is considering the 
efficiency of the present organization with a view to increasing the education level of the 
Island’s population. 

The present system is predominantly denominational although there are amalgamated 
and community schools operated by the Department of Education. The schools are 
administered on a local basis by the five largest denominational groups—Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, United Church, Salvation Army and Pentecostal Mission. These operate under 
five superintendents, each in charge of the schools of his faith, and a member of the Depart- 
ment. Local boards, including the local clergymen as members, select teachers, pay 
salaries from government grants and look after the school property. All schools follow 
the provincial course of study and examinations, scholarships and diplomas are determined 
by an interdenominational body representing the major denominations and the Department. 
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Education in the Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon Territory, 
the school system is operated by the Territorial Government through a superintendent and 
staff at Whitehorse responsible to the Commissioner of the Territory who, in turn, recelves 
instructions from the Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development in Ottawa. 
The Education Division of the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development offers advice on education policy to the Minister 
and Territorial authorities. All schools, both public and separate, with the exception of 
the Carcross Indian Residential School (operated by the Department in co-operation with 
the Territorial Government) and St. Mary’s School (a quasi-private school operated by 
the Roman Catholic Church in Dawson) come under the direct ownership and operation 
of the Government of the Yukon Territory. Although there is provision for three types 
of schools in the Yukon—public, separate and Indian—most of the Indian children attend 
either the public or the separate schools. In 1965, the population was 15,000 of whom 
2,400 were Indians. By choice, the schools of the Yukon follow the British Columbia 
education curricula. 


In the Northwest Territories (the Districts of Mackenzie, Franklin and Keewatin) 
the school system is operated by the Education Division of the Northern Administration 
Branch of the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development by agreement with 
the Government of the Northwest Territories. ‘The Federal Government, as the operating 
agency, finances school operation and receives from the Territorial Government the pupil 
cost for pupils who are neither Indian nor Eskimo. Enrolment for the 1965-66 term 
included 2,987 Eskimos, 1,285 Indians and 2,924 others, a total of 7,196 in the Northwest 
Territories and Arctic Quebec combined. Yellowknife public and separate school districts 
and Hay River separate school district are financed partly by local taxation and partly 
through grants-in-aid from the Federal and Northwest Territorial Governments. Inspec- 
tion and supervisory services are provided by the Education Division. Alberta education 
curricula, subject to increasing modifications, are prescribed for the schools of the North- 
west Territories. Expansion is taking place in school accommodation and basic elementary 
and secondary education is being provided for all children in the Territories and for Es- 
kimo children in northern Quebec, as well as vocational training for them and for young 
adults showing interest and special aptitude. The program, which is an integrated one 
for the children of all races in the North, provides for the construction of schools and 
student residences, curricula designed for a northern environment, bursaries and other 
student aids, and special vocational training projects appropriate to both local craftsman- 
ship and mechanical trades in such fields as construction, transportation and mining. 


Special Education 


Interest is increasing in the education of exceptional children—those who deviate so far 
from the normal as to require special educational facilities. New types of special classes 
are sometimes started by parents of children with a common disability, who band together 
to provide help and show the need for such service, which is then taken over by public 
bodies. Progress in providing such education varies from province to province. It is 
most commonly found in the city school systems; in rural areas there is usually little provi- 
sion for the child who needs special attention, except for those who are admitted to resi- 
dential institutions. There are six schools for the blind, 13 schools for the deaf and a 
number of training schools for mental defectives. Special classes are found in tuberculosis 
sanatoria, mental hospitals and reformatories. In many cities, there are classes for the 
hard-of-hearing, the partly blind and other physically and mentally handicapped children 
and a few for the highly gifted. 


Teachers 


All provinces require candidates for elementary school teacher certificates to have high 
school completion or better, with at least one year of professional training in a faculty of 
education or a teachers’ college. The training usually consists of professional and academic 
courses, and some time spent in practice teaching. High school teachers are generally 
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university graduates who have taken an additional year of professional training in a college 
of education, or who have graduated with a degree in education. The trend is for the gov- 
ernment departments of education to give the universities responsibility for the training of 
elementary school teachers as well as secondary school teachers. In Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia all teacher training is 
conducted at the university, where three or four different courses leading to a degree are 
provided. About three quarters of the time is devoted to academic courses in arts and 
science and the remainder to professional courses. In some of the other provinces, close 
contact is maintained between teacher training college and university. 


In 1964-65 there were 122 normal schools and teachers’ colleges and 26 faculties or 
colleges of education engaged in teacher training with a total enrolment approaching 
38,000. In the same year there were 191,000 full-time teachers in the public elementary 
and secondary schools throughout the 10 provinces and 12,000 in the private schools. 


Most teachers in these schools are paid according to a local salary schedule based on 
years of training and experience; they contribute to a provincial superannuation scheme 
and are members of a provincial professional organization. In 1964-65 about 66 p.c. of 
them were women, of whom a little more than half were married. The median salary of all 
teachers and principals in the nine provinces other than Quebec was $4,954, an increase of 
4.9 p.c. over the previous year. Apart from teachers in Quebec concerning whom adequate 
data were not available, about 11 p.c. of those in elementary schools and about 72 p.c. of 
those in secondary schools had university degrees. 


Higher Education 


Out of the two distinct cultures upon which the Canadian nation is founded have arisen 
two somewhat different systems of higher education. One, originally patterned on the 
French system before the secularization of higher education in France with the majority 
of the institutions under control of Catholic orders or groups, has in recent years adapted 
more and more to North American traditions but still retains distinctively French charac- 
teristics. The other was originally designed more according to English, Scottish and 
United States practices, instruction being given in English and controlled by a variety of 
groups—religious denominations, governments and private non-denominational bodies. 
Institutions comprising a third small group and giving instruction to both English-speaking 
and French-speaking students are operated or controlled mainly by Catholic groups, 
although the first such bilingual institution to be established—the University of Ottawa— 
was reorganized in 1965 under a non-denominational board of governors. 


Large universities, with numerous faculties and provision for graduate study in many 
fields, are comparatively recent phenomena. Until the middle of the nineteenth century, 
higher education in Canada included little more than arts and theological training. From 
that time, more instruction in science and certain professional fields was gradually intro- 
duced. Graduate studies, to judge by the number of earned doctorates, did not acquire 
numerical importance until after 1920. Only for the past 20 years or so have more than 
100 earned doctorates been granted annually. 


Civil legislation regarding the establishment of new institutions, or changes in existing 
ones, is usually enacted by provincial legislatures, except for federal military colleges and 
a few institutions originally established by Act of the Canadian Parliament. Once an 
institution is legally chartered, control is vested in its governing body, the membership of 
which is indicated in the charter. The line of authority runs from the board of governors 
through the president (or recteur) to the senate and deans and the faculty as a whole. 


The composition of the board of governors varies according to the type of institution. 
Provincial universities normally have government representation; church-related institu- 
tions have clergymen. Nearly all boards have either direct representation from the 
business community, alumni associations and other organizations, or are advised by these 
groups through advisory boards or committees. The size of the board varies from a very 
few to over forty. It has ultimate control of the university and normally reserves to 
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itself complete financial powers, including the appointment of the president and most 
other staff. On occasion there will be faculty representation on the board and recently 
there have been attempts on the part of faculty groups of many institutions to obtain 
greater representation on the boards of governors. Responsibility for academic affairs is 
usually delegated to the senate. Composed mainly of faculty members, although there 
may also be alumni and representatives of non-academic groups included, it is responsible 
for admission, courses, discipline and the awarding of degrees. 

Although there are variations, most students enter a university or the cours collégial 
of a collége classique after the completion of from 11 to 13 years of elementary and secondary 
schooling. In from three to five years, courses of instruction lead to a bachelor’s degree in 
arts, pure science, and such professional fields as engineering, business administration, 
agriculture, and education. Courses in law, theology, dentistry, medicine and some other 
fields are longer—usually requiring for admission completion of part or all of a first-degree 
course in arts or science. For those pursuing graduate studies and research, the second 
degree is normally the master’s or licence—at least one year beyond the first degree—and 
the third is the doctorate, normally requiring at least two additional years beyond the second 
degree. 

There are about 400 institutions of higher education in Canada, of which about 50 
have degree-granting powers (not including about a score that confer degrees in theology 
only). Full-time enrolment in the fall of 1965 was 201,000, a 13-p.c. rise over the previous 
year. The tremendous increase in demand for university places in recent years has resulted 
in a rapidly intensifying crisis in the financing of higher education, and a commission under 
the chairmanship of Dean Vincent Bladen of the University of Toronto was set up in 1963 
by the then Canadian Universities Foundation, now the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada, to study the financing of higher education in Canada. The Commission 
presented its report in the fall of 1965; among its recommendations were many referring to 
increased federal support for the universities. 


In addition to the full-time university-grade enrolment mentioned above, almost as 
many students are enrolled at the pre-matriculation level or are taking university-grade 
courses on a part-time basis, whether in the evenings, during summer session or by corre- 
spondence. In 1964-65 over 33,000 students graduated with first degrees or equivalent 
diplomas, over 4,000 graduated at the master level, and 569 earned Ph.D. or equivalent 
doctoral degrees. 


Adult Education 

A variety of opportunities is provided to adults for further academic, vocational and 
cultural experiences beyond the regular full-time school system for young people. Each 
province has developed its own programs, operated mainly by local school boards and 
provincial universities and supplemented by independent universities and private organiza- 
tions. ‘The Federal Government sponsors some adult education programs and provides 
grants-in-aid to the province for others. Co-ordination of these programs is secured 
through voluntary associations at national and provincial levels. 


In 1964-65, total course enrolment in adult education (as defined by UNESCO) was 
well over 3,000,000. Two thirds of the enrolment was in professional and vocational train- 
ing, including university-sponsored refresher courses and technical, trade, agricultural and 
business courses, under various auspices. Another 18 p.c. was in health and social educa- 
tion courses, including courses in marriage preparation, citizenship training, first-aid, water 
safety, child care, nutrition, and courses designed to assist in the treatment or prevention 
of specific diseases. Academic courses leading to a high school diploma or university degree 
accounted for nearly 8 p.c. of the total enrolment and fine arts and other cultural subjects 
for the remainder. 
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A survey of participants in further education, taken in 1960 using a 1-p.c. sample of 
the population 15 years of age or over, indicated that a typical student was male, married, 
about 31 years of age, had completed secondary schooling and had worked in a clerical or 
similar occupation. 


Many public and private institutions and organizations also sponsor informal public 
lectures, film showings, guided tours, musical and dramatic performances and similar activ- 
ities of an educational nature for adults. Workshops, conferences and residential adult 
education, as well as regular courses, help to prepare those who staff these activities. 


How Education Costs are Met 

In 1964, about 8 p.c. of Canada’s total national income was spent on formal education. 
Almost 19 p.c. of all municipal, provincial and federal revenue went for education and of 
the amount so spent, the municipalities provided 32 p.c. and the provinces 45 p.c. 


As stated on p. 340, the actual operation of public elementary and secondary schools is 
in the hands of the local elected or appointed school boards which determine the budgets 
and therefore the amount of taxes required for school purposes. In most cases, these taxes 
are levied and collected for the boards by the municipalities; however, in those areas where 
there is no municipal organization the school boards have the power to levy and collect 
taxes for school purposes. At present, local governments provide about half of the cost 
of operating the public schools, provincial grants provide over 46 p.c. and the remainder is 
obtained from various other sources. Except in Newfoundland, fees are almost non- 
existent. Four provinces—British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba and Nova Scotia—pay 
operating grants on an equalization formula and thus ensure at least a minimum level of 
education throughout the province; the standard is determined either in terms of so much 
per pupil, or from an established salary scale for teachers with a prescribed teacher-pupil 
ratio, or by some combination of these. 


In Newfoundland where municipal organization scarcely exists outside certain larger 
centres, there are three school-tax areas (centres). Consequently only about 1.2 p.c. of 
school revenue is provided by local taxation: the province provides about 87 p.c. and most 
of the remainder is paid by parents in the form of fees. In Prince Edward Island where 
there is no municipal organization outside of the cities of Charlottetown and Summerside, 
the school boards levy and collect property and poll taxes but the province provides about 
two thirds of the operating costs. Ontario and Saskatchewan make use of various equaliza- 
tion and incentive grants and New Brunswick uses a combination of a basic grant per pupil 
and special grants. Most provinces provide grants for school buildings and equipment, 
establish loan funds, and guarantee debentures for school purposes and assist in selling 
them. 


In 1964, universities and colleges received 62 p.c. of their current operating funds from 
provincial governments and the Federal Government, 25 p.c. from fees, 3 p.c. from endow- 
ments and gifts and 10 p.c. from a variety of other sources. Private schools and colleges 
are normally supported by student fees, endowment income, and gifts and support from 
sponsoring bodies, 


Trade and Technical Education and Training 


Increasing use of automated processes in business and industry is resulting in a shrink- 
ing market for unskilled and semi-skilled workers. Early school dropouts are finding it 
increasingly difficult to find suitable employment and many are now trying to acquire in 
their adult years the general education or training in the skilled trades that they missed in 
their youth. Those persons still in the regular school system are tending to remain longer 
and go farther in the system, partly because of the changing attitudes of society toward 
education and partly for economic reasons, 
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Hand in hand with this growing demand for better educational facilities, educators 
are striving to provide comprehensive programs at all levels to meet the needs not only of 
the university-bound but also of the great majority who require adequate preparation for 
early entry into the labour force. It is now accepted that vocational education for adults 
as well as for youths is a public responsibility which must be provided, as needed, through- 


out man’s working life. Education of this nature 1s of national concern and has a direct 
impact upon material prosperity, the national economy and the standard of living. 


The pattern of vocational education in Canada varies from province to province and 
there are variations within the provinces. However, there are three basic types of insti- 
tute offering vocational education—secondary schools, trade schools and post-secondary 
institutes of technology. Many municipal school boards provide vocational courses as 
part of the regular secondary school program in technical or composite-type schools. 
Students in these schools get some general vocational training or training in certain specific 
fields, such as typing or auto-mechanics, along with instruction in general academic or cul- 
tural subjects. 


Trade schools, on the other hand, are open only to those who have passed the provincial 
school-leaving age and have left the regular school system. These schools offer specialized 
training and their purpose is to develop competent tradesmen. Courses at the trade level 
do not usually require high school graduation; the grade level demanded, which varies 
according to province or trade, ranges from grade 8 to grade 12. 


The third type, the institutes of technology, operate at a higher level of training. 
Enrolment in the institutes presupposes high school graduation or at least high school 
standing in such relevant subjects as mathematics and the sciences. Graduates from 
institutes of technology are awarded diplomas of applied arts or diplomas of technology 
and form an essential link between professional engineers or administrators on the one hand 
and qualified craftsmen on the other. Most of the institutes of technology and trade 
schools across Canada are provincially operated. 


In addition to the vocational education and training provided by these three types of 
publicly operated schools, many private business colleges and trade schools offer a wide 
variety of business, trade and technical courses, some through correspondence. Vocational 
education is also carried out under a system of apprenticeship training. Such training is 
given mainly on the job, with classes taken at the trade schools either during the evening 
or on a full-time basis during the day for periods ranging from three to 10 weeks a year. 


Recognizing the importance of a high level of occupational and technical competence 
in the economic development of the country, the Federal Government through the Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch of the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
assists the provinces in the development of programs of technical education at different 
levels—for youth preparing to enter the labour market, for trade and other occupational 
training and re-training of adults (pre-employment and up-grading courses), and for ad- 
vanced technical training. ‘To this end, the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act was passed by the Federal Government in 1961 to provide financial assistance to the 
provinces for vocational training. The following specific measures were agreed upon by the 
federal and provincial governments: (1) a capital assistance program; (2) nine other pro- 
grams covering technical and vocational high school training, technician training, trade 
and other occupational training, training in co-operation with industry, training of the 
unemployed, training of the disabled, training of technical and vocational teachers, training 
for federal departments and agencies, and student aid; and (3) an Apprenticeship Training 
Agreement. 
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The need for further research into the whole field of manpower needs prompted the 
later addition of a tenth program to the nine mentioned under (2) above. This program— 
manpower requirements and manpower training research—is designed to stimulate and 
encourage research projects undertaken in the provinces for providing information relating 
to technical and vocational training and manpower requirements, including the improve- 
ment of training programs and methods and the determination of manpower requirements, 
The federal contribution is 50 p.c. of provincial expenditures. 


The capital assistance program, under which the Federal Government pays 75 p.c. of 
the provincial expenditure up to a specified total for each province, has given a tremendous 
impetus to the development of training facilities. During the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 
31, 1966, projects valued at over $1,102,000,000 were approved, which, when all completed, 
will provide a total of 352,145 new places for students, most of whom will be enrolled in 
two- or three-year courses. These included the construction of 455 new high schools with 
facilities for vocational training plus major additions to 116 such schools; construction of 70 
new trade schools and enlargement of 91 existing trade schools; and construction of 18 new 
technical institutes plus major additions to 20 existing institutes. In addition, 129 minor 
projects were undertaken involving extension to existing schools. The additional facilities 
are Summarized by province as follows:— 


Major Projects Minor Projects 


Involving Involving 
Additions to Additions to New 
Province or Territory New Schools Existing Schools Existing Schools Student Places 

No. No. No No. 

Newioundland: 2) 2008 Of... Dy 13 1 3,570 
Prince Edward Island............ 2 — 1,486 
Nova Seotia:iin.oa eitotbes Aa. 7 8 1 2,838 
New Brunswiekoh'. 75. end /sttee 6 3 32 2,645 
Quebec. 2.5.06 ots Cee ee. 122 67 7 73,214 
Ontario. PIS, Se ee 291 71 25 181,618 
Manitoba >.2.'))) 08, MODI: & 4 17 47 5, 602 
Saskatchewan...) 21), 20,9) 10 6 _ 10,784 
Adberta: 220. 2a ee 46 16 4 34,242 
British Columbia.cisew'. clan 41 36 5 35, 634 
Yukon Territory.nd3ie ob ew | 1 1 — 482 
Northwest Territories............ _ 1 — 30 
Tora 2, As Re 543 227 129 352,145 


In addition to assisting financially with the provision of physical facilities for training, 
the Federal Government shares in the operating costs of the various programs conducted 
under the Technical and Vocational Training Agreements, including the Apprenticeship 
Training Agreement. These programs are closely correlated with the common objectives 
of training the country’s labour force at all levels below university and in all fields. 


Of particular concern is the need to up-grade both the educational and vocational com- 
petence levels of those already in the labour force. The Federal Government undertakes to 
share the expenditures made by employers in developing and operating approved training 
programs for their employees, particularly basic training for skill development, re-training 
of technologically displaced persons, and apprenticeship training; higher level and other 
training projects are also encouraged. A Manpower Consultative Service has been estab- 
lished to assist industry with problems encountered in the fields of manpower training 
and employment and to take part in the manpower research program. 
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A limited survey of organized training programs for apprentices, technicians, first- 
line supervisors and skilled tradesmen in such fields as manufacturing, transportation and 
communications, mining, quarrying and oil wells, and public utilities was conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1963 in co-operation with the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. Results revealed that almost 17 p.c. of the estab- 
lishments surveyed conducted some organized training programs, with an incidence of 8 p.c. 
for establishments employing from 15 to 50 persons and 25 p.c. for those with 50 or more 
employees. In addition to the establishments that reported some form of organized pro- 
gram for their staffs, many others indicated that they gave tangible encouragement to 
jndividual employees by contributing to the payment of fees for courses or by other means. 


Federal Contributions to Education 

Some 24 Federal Government departments or agencies contribute in one way or another 
to education. Interest in education in the provinces by the Federal Government stems from 
its realization of the contribution of schooling to production, services and trade, and the 
benefits from research. The chief contributions are therefore sums or grants to assist the 
provincial departments with their vocational programs and grants to the universities. 
The University Grants Program is administered by the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada with amounts based on a rate of $2 per head of population (increased to 
$5 for the school year 1966-67), the provincial portions being allocated to the universities 
according to their full-time enrolment. The student loans program is operated under the 
Canada Student Loans Act (SC 1964, c. 24), assented to July 28, 1964, when $40,000,000 
was set aside to enable full-time students to borrow up to $1,000 annually, interest-free for 
five years—the $5,000 or less to be repaid with interest commencing six months after the 
student has graduated. The loan scheme is operated by the chartered banks with the 
students being approved for loans by the universities and institutes of technology. The 
Federal Government guarantees the loans and pays the interest while the student is attend- 
ing college. The amount allocated will be increased year by year in proportion to the 
increase in the number of persons 18-24 years of age; in 1965-66 it was $60,000,000. 


Under the Technical and Vocational Assistance Act (SC 1960-61, c. 6), the Federal 
Government, until 1975, contributes 75 p.c. of the total spent by a province on buildings 
and equipment for approved projects as determined under the agreements between the 
federal and provincial governments which cover some ten programs. These programs 
cover high school vocational classes, trade schools, institutes of technology, organized 
training on-the-job, apprenticeship, rehabilitation, management education, etc. (see also 
p. 347). As already mentioned (p. 348), the capital expenditure for vocational training 
in the provinces during the period Apr. 1, 1961 to Mar. 31, 1966 totalled over $1,102,000,000; 
of this amount, over $620,000,000 came from the federal coffers. 


The Federal Government through the Canada Council in 1957 provided an amount of 
$100,000,000, half of which was to be distributed among the universities for specified 
building and equipment purposes, similar to the distribution of grants. Interest from the 
remaining $50,000,000 was to be used to assist in the development of the arts, humanities 
and social sciences mainly through scholarships (see pp. 375-376). 


Other contributions are more indirect and include scholarships, research grants and 
reports or services of value to the school. Research grants are made by the National 
Research Council, the Defence Research Board, the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, the Department of Manpower and Immigration and other agencies. Some 
Departments such as Agriculture, Health and Welfare, etc., provide materials and publica- 
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tions of value in the school programs and the National Museum, the National Gallery, 


the National Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation contribute directly 
or indirectly to various school programs (see pp. 365-377). 


More directly, the Federal Government is responsible for the education of the Eskimos, 
Indians and white persons in the Territories (see p. 343), the Indians on the reserves, 
prisoners in penitentiaries, members of the Armed Services and their dependants and in- 
service training for permanent personnel. It also assists in citizenship training and other 
out-of-school informal education activities. 


External Aid.—Some 11,000 full-time university students, a large proportion of 
them in the graduate schools, come to Canada each year from many countries; the largest 
number are from the United States although the number from Commonwealth and other 
countries is increasing very rapidly. The external enrolment in 1965 represented about 
5.5 p.c. of the total enrolment. The number of such students is now about double the 
number of Canadians studying abroad. (See Table 9, p. 359.) 


Canada’s External Aid Office is responsible for the operation and administration of 
external assistance programs, including educational assistance to Commonwealth and other 
countries. In the academic year 1965-66, such assistance consisted of 439 teachers 
including teacher college personnel, 101 university staff members sent out individually or 
in teams, and 435 (calendar year 1965) technical advisers in vocational education, health 
and welfare, government administration and other areas as well as the provision of such 
services as television facilities, film units, farm forums and radio broadcasts. More than 
5,000 persons under the UN agencies and Commonwealth scholars have been trained in 
Canada since 1950; the number enrolled in 1965-66 was 2,538, almost double the 1,412 in 
1964-65. The objective of this training is the development of an indigenous training 
capability in the emerging countries and persons trained in Canada are expected to return 
to their homelands to convey their skills to others either in educational institutions or in 
informal situations. 


From 1960 to 1965 Canada’s expenditures abroad on capital projects in aid of educa- 
tion amounted to about $7,000,000. Capital assistance includes the building and equipping 
of educational institutions and the provision of Canadian staff for a number of years. This 
staff is replaced by native persons after they receive appropriate training in Canada. The 
construction of a trades training centre in Ghana is an example of this type of project. 
Other major projects include Canada Hall, a residence for the University of the West Indies 
in Trinidad; technical equipment to schools in Malaysia and Tanganyika; and audio-visual 
equipment, handicraft supplies and other teaching aids to various countries. 


In 1965-66, under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan which began — 
in 1960, some 222 Commonwealth students were brought to Canada (see also p. 179). 


Canada has a number of voluntary agencies interested in aiding students from other 
countries, several of which receive some assistance from the Federal Government. Among: 
these are the Canadian University Service Overseas, the African Students Foundation 
and the World University Service of Canada. 


Section. 3—Statistics of Schools, Universities and Colleges 


Elementary and secondary schools may be classified as either publicly controlled or 
private. The publicly controlled schools include: the public and separate schools under 
local school boards—by far the most numerous group; provincial schools which at this 
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tories, and for the children of members of the Armed Forces overseas. Private schools 
may be academic, business (commercial), trade, technical, correspondence or even a com- 


level are limited mainly to trade schools, correspondence courses, and special schools for 
bination of these. 


_ the blind and deaf; and federal schools for Indians, for children in the Northwest Terri- 


H 


Institutions of higher education may be provincial, church, independent universities 
| and colleges, or federal military colleges. In addition there are institutes of technology, 
_ teachers’ colleges, theological institutions and schools for such specialized fields as nursing, 
agriculture, paper-making, fisheries, graphic and fine arts, languages, etc. Some of these 


are provincial and some private. 


Most organized classes for adults operate under the auspices of universities, colleges, 
| local school boards, churches or community organizations. 


Table 1 shows full-time enrolment at all levels each year for the period 1956-57 to 
1965-66 and Table 2 shows the number of schools, teachers and pupils for all types of 
education institutions, classified by province, for the school year 1964-65. In all types 
of schools the number of pupils has been increasing. The increase was first noticed at the 
elementary level some six years after the birth rate began to rise during the war years. 
About eight years later the children born during the War were entering high school and four 
years later they began entering university. The number of teachers is rather closely related 
to the number of students although the trend is toward larger classes. On the other hand, 
the number of schools has remained fairly constant, the increase caused by the construction 

of new and larger schools in urban areas being counterbalanced by the closing of many 
one-room rural schools. 


1.—Full-Time Enrolment in Elementary and Secondary Schools, and in 
Universities and Colleges, School Years 1956-57 to 1965-66 
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Elementary and Secondary Schools! 


Universities 
School Year a A i and Colleges 
lementary econdary 
Grades? Grades Total 
No. No. No. No. 
is Lice: a IN A es Ces Pec ate «oie 9.10 «oats phe e's Si ojele o eieiefe « 2,842, 501 653, 938 3,496, 439 78, 504 
“iach at Bee ee Et an ance er 2,959, 467 646,360 3,605, 827 86, 754 
A ee ere 2 0 cee Coens oes Ona 3,084,346 748,098 3, 832, 444 94,994 
FSD Sa eri ee es: Bene are ane ees onan 3,208, 269 802, 690 4,010,959 101,934 
_TEORIRIL 26S SSR Se: SSR ae ene Sarees neces A cy 3,319, 450 882, 247 4,201,697 113, 864 
ih GSU ee ae. aed are | age eee Cr 3,404, 654 1,002,723 4,407,377 128, 894 
NS eee pe ee Oe. wigs weiss cine Ste dpi eu. wypyeteefals ens 3,490,093 1,099,394 4,589, 487 141,388 
eRe ORTON RE ey. a njo.ciny shin oan ayereps suchas ofa o's. 8c 3,595, 6313 1,185, 9063 4,781, 5373 158, 388 
MG NN ne a sinh napa foxeoucionsususkonotevepatsrsrare 3, 704, 25638 1,266, 1778 4,971, 6923,4 178,238 
OE GE g le Se nO ae, OG BS 3,794,000? 1,331, 800? 5,125, 800P 205, 888 
Mee ee ee ee 
1 Includes publicly controlled, private and federal schools. 2 From kindergarten to and including grade 
8 in all provinces except Quebec; grade 8 included with secondary grades in Quebec. 3 Includes preliminary 


figures for Quebec. 4 Includes 1,259 pupils not classifiable by grade. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1964-65 


Item Nfld. | Fl eg N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
No No No No. No No 
Elementary and Secondary 
Education— 
Public and Separate— 
Schools...:......- 4 UT 1,266 432 1,025 ITs 5,108P 6,772 
Veacherstst..: (te0s Sor tor aes 5,351 1,166 7,638 6, 5c 59,010P 62,291 
Pupilss: en eerie here ee 144, 129 27,787 197, 496 164,124 | 1,311,728? | 1,673,774 
Overseas (DND)— 
Schools hee. tac eee ee oe ese ies ves eis eae 
Teachers. MOTE eee Ree be eee set wwe ae 
Pupilst? . kata sth. tek tae ae Ree are ee tse ote 
Indian—1 
Schools. 3... See ees — 1 8 9 25 100 
{VER CHErs:. 8. oe eet tae ee — 2 33 25 141 271 
Pupils yes ARTE Ae. eee: — 43 818 686 2,532 7,266 
Blind— 
Schoolsiast 44. #20. St tee — — 1 — 3P 1 
Weathers: tee anes ot ee ee _ ~ 26 — 55P 36 
Pupils (home province)......... 38 7 83 40 284pP 199 
Deaf— ; 
Schools#s.2iek,.can aero —_— 1 1 — 5p 2 
DCACDOra a cia. -.. te ct eee eee —_ 3 40 —_ 166P 105 
Pupils (home province)......... 50 13 155 115 1,025P 727 
Private— 
Schools..... eae one eee 2 2 24 11 615? 229 
Teachers:.t049% sci0e. oe. 4. eee 4 22 300 135 6, 640P 2,817 
Pupils....32. 2 eee eee 37 497 6,201 1,791 97,507? 44,470 
Higher Education— 
Instibuvionss....6. tc Mee ee 3 2 16 12 222 65 
Students (full-time university 
ZLAGC) ect acct eee 2,652 802 8,509 6,¢00 59, 400 50,793 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
Institutions: eee ee _ 1 1 1 107 11 
‘Nes chers:. we oe pe eee. ee — 3 36 50 1,072 280 
StudentShes... eee octobre — 79 599 1,054 12,920 6,475 
Faculties of Education— 
aculties? See eee, eee 1 1 5 3 5 2 
Meachers'h. karte arta e, eicceae ey: 22 2 16 16 141 84 
Ludentee-ce tee et tet eee 1,461 46 338 316 2,639 952 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Publicly sponsored vocational 
COUTSOSS narra ee ee eee 4,361 507 1,943 3,403 \ 29. 625 { 33,033 
Trade courses (apprentices)4..... 562 185 1, 469 2,718 , 4, 382 . 
Vocational high school courses. . 421 528 1,970 6,697 — 149,378 
Post-secondary courses.......... 181 a 83 270 9,904 ‘A 
Private business schools 
(1963-64) eee ee ee _ 5 502 575 8,618 5, 757 
Private trade schools (1963-64). — ne 191 5 8,595 8,402 
Adult Education— 
Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1963-64)........... 2,086 896 9,757 4,217 67,520 76,980 
Provincial governments (1963-64) 3,515 1,590 21,298 22,129 378, 976 196,775 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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2.—Schools, Teachers and Enrolment for All Types of Education Institutions, 
by Province, School Year 1964-65—concluded 


ee —_—____ nn En ne 


| 


YT 
Item Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
\ N.W.T. 
: Seo—_————$—$—$—$—$— ——— errr rr | cS | | 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Elementary and Secondary 
| Education— 
- Public and Separate— 
lintel SBA e ee os PARE 4 1,661 1,537 1,219 1,388 26 21,547 
7S RET paige Sec De Se ees 8,975 9,996 14, 702 14,879 191 190,776 
RMON SS eee Fae 2 Teo 218,770 233, 213 350, 906 399, 944 3,842 || 4,725,718 
Overseas (DND)— 
GO ian Meee ee ORO sa nails ay Ma Rue 3 sa 22 
DSN Tat a SS eS Pe AS 5) we es aes 396 
PGBS, . wos cbeeng rd baa soe ses ae pa ac ere mh 7,282 
Indian—! 
Seineel Sie See Ce Ue ar Neen Asem 72 71 32 78 1 397 
Mathers yeti oe Es oe. ge Seep 233 221 178 228 5 1,337 
Oo RUS 3 ns reese ese a 6,069 5,475 3, 836 5,924 141 32, 800 
Blind— 
GOON ee LE ee olde ees —_ -— — 1 — 6 
Manchorsccet teh. es ate acs — — — 18 — 135 
Pupils (home province)........- 18 26 25 93 2 815 
Deaf— 
SPOONS rn hee bn a owes 1 1 1 1 — 13 
eaChers tose shore ys eae 14 26 23 27 — 404 
Pupils (home province)......--- 114 131 118 227 8 2,683 
Private— 
Slat pare Sts, hee ase Ania Oaeae Eae 54 25 37 136 — 1,135 
MEA CHOTst en. cit en ego ha 580 267 354 1,181 — 12,300 
AUS ie aes Re iene ecard 11,32 4,316 6, 292 25, 469 — 197,915 
Higher Education— 
BGStICOUIOUS Gate ee cee eee te ERS 11 17 12 10 — 370 
Students (full-time university 
erate) Soh he. >). 208. 85-+-1-2b 9,172 9,603 12,977 18,557 a 178, 238 
Teacher-Training— 
Teachers’ Colleges— 
Rnshitutions's. 2... fees. dst | — — _ — 122 
TEVA GSES Cae ne na we 22- — _— — — 1, 463 
ICED Garter sae ys Sele ey 613 — — _ — 21,740 
Faculties of Education— 
cul bicstecieen 4s tert astne bares 2 2 2 3 _ 26 
MGarhers sis fee cache weed oo ae 13 78 114 154 ~ 640 
RICHI tse once 362 2,347 3,658 3,799 _ 15,918 
Vocational Education— 
Enrolment— 
Publicly sponsored vocational 
COURS. Se GE oeoiee Secreta 6, 542 4,512 5,595 9,907 397 121.583 
Trade courses (apprentices)‘..... 1,089 1,282 5,595 4,476 — : 
Vocational high school courses. . 5,130 5,077 12,652 8,479 77 190, 409 
Post-secondary courses.........- 517 465 2,116 529 _ 19,610 
Private business schools 
(UOT ET ISS, ies pan eaians Seria 1,386 1,248 1,624 2,504 om 22,214 
Private trade schools (1963-64) .. 931 392 1,256 859 — 15, 956 
Adult Education— 
Part-Time Enrolment— 
Universities (1963-64)........... 10,037 Peds ali 40, 237 29,570 = 263,411 
Provincial governments 
DGS 4). ae eee. Cer Pele 213,573 274,288 153, 842 94,284 182 || 1,672,7778 
1 Day, residential and hospital schools administered by the Federal Government. 2 Also included 
with ‘‘Higher Education’. 3 Under Programs 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 of the Federal-Provincial Agreement, for 
fiscal year 1963-64. 4 Includes indentured apprentices taking full-time, part-time and correspondence courses. 
5 Included with Nova Scotia. 6 Includes enrolment in courses sponsored by public libraries, business colleges, 


teacher-training institutions and Federal Government departments not distributed by province. 
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An attempt has been made to tabulate total expenditure on education, including 
formal education at all levels, vocational training of all types and also expenditure on 
cultural activities related to education such as adult night classes, fine arts and handicraft 
courses, and libraries, museums and art galleries. Such expenditure for the year 1962 is 
presented in Table 3, classified by source. Details of income of school boards for publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary schools for the years 1961-63 are given at pp. 357-358 
and financial statistics for universities and colleges at pp. 361-362. 


3.—Expenditure on Formal Education, Vocational Training and Related Cultural 
Activities, by Source of Funds, 1962 


Pro- 


1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


included in above items. 
from current funds. 


2 Capital grants from the Federal Government are 
4 Includes capital costs 


’ Limited to reported expenditures of public funds. 


= ghee Federal Total 
Type of Education not. wee: Govern- | Fees power. Expend- 
niente ment iture 
$’000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
Formal Education— 
Elementary and Secondary— 
Bubligisenoolsve eee cern eee Bik oe 738,524 | 753,852 | 153,251 4,146 36,610 || 1,685, 883 
Handicapped outside the public schools..... 211 10,616 — — 398 11,225 
Government correspondence schools......... _ 1,598 — 685 a 2.286 
Retorm schools .0s-he Eee Se eee — 1,270 — — — 1,270 
Indian and Eskimo education............... — — 35,391 —_ — 35,391 
Private:schoolsinn Ste see, Meee — —_ — 44,769 11, 629 56,398 
Totals, Elementary and Secondary......| 738.735 | 766,836 188, 642 49, 600 48,637 || 1,792,450 
Teacher-training outside universities.......... — 17,920 — 789 118 18, 827 
Higher Education— 
Current operating expenditure............... 563 93,048 27, 646 62,397 24, 437 208,091 
Plant expenditure from current funds........ 357 62,381 6,908 —_— _— 69, 646 
Research in universities..................... — 1,100 18,640 —_— 10, 885 30,625 
Defenceycolleges...5 {ch s. 4. a on deo ce — — OntOL — — 5,761 
Scholarships sce s.r os ee — 7, 860 6, 206 u 5 14,072 
Othersw sie. Stee ee ee - 648 317 — — 965 
Totals, Higher Education............... 920 165, 037 65, 478 62,398 35, 327 329, 160 
Undistributable expenditure.................. — — 5,672 — — 5,672 
Totals, Formal Education............. 739.655 | 949,793 | 259,792 | 112,787 84,082 || 2,146,109 
Vocational Training— 
sechniciankinaminge <7 a oe eee meee — 6, 437 32,454 1,350 36 40,277 
APDLONLICES DAD corres sae Aes ss « aot cnee eee e — 2,936 2,643 59 396 6, 034 
HPA eyWraAINING., ses «cats Moca ee eee — 8,508 80, 423 603 556 40,090 
Technical and vocational teachers............. — 478 238 a= oa 716 
Unemployed. oie 35.4. RA — 2,633 7,756 1 — 10,390 
Handicapped yc... sa. 4 «eee eee _— 874 799 — — 1,673 * 
Health and welfare personnel.................. — 1,096 _ 24 5 1,125 
Inmates of reform institutions................. -— 167 350 —_ —_ 517 
IndiansiandsHskimos- fas. ese ae ee ee — — 146 — a 146 
Other vocational training costs................ — 5 5,397 — — 5, 402 
Provincial capital expenditures................ — 23, 950 2 _ - 23,950 
Private business colleges...................... — — — 4,381 _ 4,381 
Totals, Vocational Training........... — 47,084 80,206 6,418 993 134, 701 
Cultural Activities—* 
Adult education, including night schools....... — 2,000 313 5 10 2,681 
Ping arte Sag detits ara eosk acu. Ret, a a 2,606 1,517 68 8 4,199 
Flanders its. ntaerecs cia tytn cigs seis. Seca — 293 a 2 3 298 
Libtaries’s: $ ctihndin mcteuee utilis, MS tes ole 17.988 5,021 734 = Lies 25, 466 
Archives, museums and art galleries.......... _ 2,594 5,641 — 6 8,241 
National Film Board productions............. — — 1,378 os -— 1,378 
Cultural societies—grants..................... — 458 294 24 2 778 
UNE SCG—srants 0 eee wea eo ae an ee — — 569 — 569 
Totals, Cultural Activities............. 17,988 13,325 10,446 99 1,752 43,610 
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Subsection 1.—Elementary and Secondary Schools 
Control.—As stated on p. 339, direct control and operation of public schools is by 


school boards, which operate under school laws and regulations. School boards may be 
boards of larger units, local boards within larger units or independent boards for rural 


schools, towns or cities, the members of which may be all elected, partly elected and partly 


appointed or all appointed; some schools are operated by trustees appointed by the prov- 


ince in lieu of a board. As their designations imply, private schools are administered by 
private organizations and federal schools by federal authorities. 
Table 4 gives the number of active public school boards and school trustees in each 


- province as at January 1966. 


4.—Active School Boards and School Trustees, by Province, as at January 1966 


School Boards Composed 


mie AT fea ies. In d | an of Trustees who are— seis 

or District of sere ieee "Local foarte All ‘x ee ed Vedatecs 

Units bare? Elected Some 
Elected 
No. No. No. No No. No. 
Newfoundland............- 269 — — — —_ 3,500 
Prince Edward Island..... 29 — 378 405 v2 1,437 
Nova Scotia.........-.--- 24 1,209 42 1,198 — 4,049 
New Brunswick........... 14 383 39 397 9 1,949 
Quebec— 

gee tes S|) Wey | aa rite ee {014 
Sa, ii 980 11! 716 1,324 49 8, 629 
Is cis che cers «> 64 _— 1,069 1,116 — 3,930 
Saskatchewan............. 60 4,385 76 4,521 _ 13, 923 
EE 59 —_— 138 197 -—— 880 
British Columbia......... 83 —_ 4 87 — 557 
Mackenzie District........ _ _ 3 3 — 11 
OUR o Sc an.0.s 1,646 7,331 2,715 11, 692 10,842 60 47,336 


1 Boards of Education, all members of Toronto Metropolitan Board. 


Enrolment.—Table 5 shows enrolment of all elementary and secondary pupils in 
Canada and in Department of National Defence schools overseas, and classifies them by 
grade. Private schools and schools for Indian and Eskimo children are included in these 
figures. Enrolment in private schools accounted for 4 p.c. of the total 1964-65 enrolment 
at the elementary and secondary levels. Schools operated by Federal Government depart- 
ments, that is, schools for Indian children, schools in the Territories and overseas schools 
for children of Service personnel, accounted for about 1 p.c. of the total. 

School enrolment has been increasing in recent years much more rapidly than the 
general population. Annual rates of increase in total school enrolment for the four most 
recent years ranged from 4.0 p.c. to 4.2 p.c.; the country’s population during the same 
period increased annually by amounts varying from 1.7 p.c. to 1.8 p.c. 
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5.—Enrolment in Publicly Controlled, Private and Federal Schools, by Grade, 
School Year 1964-65 
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Prince 
New- Nova New : 
Grade foundland | Edward Scotia | Brunswick | Quebec? Ontario 
Island 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

Kundergarteneone taco oe eee 7,446 54 18, 422 89 33, 253 121,347 
Grade iy ets Fas. GRO es 15,136 2,933 17, 863 17,600 149,051 168,025 
Graded)! Gite dee ea a on ey en 15,198 2,854 18, 438 17,154 146, 866 156,179 
Gradeisnumcm ome ee es eae 14,765 2,789 18, 434 16,766 145, 230 149,008 
Grade:4 a: maple? lean doe Ries 14, 842 2,753 18,701 16,496 146,969 140, 450 
Grad eld .teayi eles ek -4 ote eee 14,195 2,677 18,055 16, 822 140, 471 140, 415 
Grade6ye nue ein eek eee 13,733 2,528 17,761 15,557 126,510 134, 827 
Grade'{ oe ee eee ee Stee 13,273 2,478 17,690 15,377 119,114 131,960 
Grade:8 “eae cht hae ere oe 11,139 2,488 15,710 13,022 123, 451 120,355 
Grade 9. ree Ce ee ee 11,355 2,465 14,288 12,586 100,901 121,325 
Grade 0a Giee ees 2G bere oo eae 7,310 1,808 11,859 10,170 83,961 106,365 
Grade Lio.ce ry eeastecter eh ore 5,329 1,281 10,149 7,945 62,013 86, 954 
Grade 12.85. os ea ee ety chan ee 68 949 5, 282 6,131 11,352 72,649 
Grade 13....0.. 4: ea hes eee — _ — 51 555 36, 669 
UST ty ay Soe ir Se secs crcschcasea ewe 54 61 1,225 345 16,655 23,660 
Species Bc... sya. Fase lean 8. 323 209 638 490 7,508 15,312 

Dotals Mord ces gender 144,166 28,327 204,515 166, 601 1,413,860 1,725,510 
aT [nn j,£:,:: 

pe Y DND 
Grade Manitoba ae 4 Alberta a cha a and Schools Canada 
che pipe ka N.W.T.! | Overseas 
No No No No. No No No 

Kindergarten........... 6,288 3,787 692 12,457 577 838 205, 250 
Grade ae 23,700 24,386 38, 220 44,133 1,780 1,102 503, 994 
Grade: stay ae 22,475 23,181 36, 937 40,553 1,405 863 482,103 
Grade 3. ieee eet 21,572 22,409 34, 322 39,066 1,245 780 466, 386 
Graders. Bos ee 21,560 22,442 35,016 37,911 1,082 660 458, 882 
Grades. eee. e 21, 483 22,451 83,512 35, 843 858 583 448, 315 
GradeGe emia e 20,268 20, 872 31,601 35,358 709 477 420,201 
Grade eae 20,320 20,500 30, 708 33, 807 519 451 406,197 
Grade.S ee ee 17, 736 18, 804 28,015 32, 785 479 372 385, 356 
Grade Or eas oe 17,785 18,530 26,426 32,026 373 359 358, 419 
Grade 10g. @ ante cE 15, 482 16, 827 22,400 28,625 265 319 305, 601 
Gradelinecuas oe 14, 472 14,155 20,786 25,554 198 213 249, 049 
Grade? oe viet. f 10, 231 12,742 22,086 21,358 138 178 163, 164 
Grade tse we. ae — — — 3, 764 11 87 41,137 
Auxiliaryee gee eee 1,538 1,435 — 6,034 16 -- 51,023 
Special wera oe — 473 113 73 217 — 25,356 

Wotals-q0- ae 236,1743 243, 004 361, 034 431,347 9, 8722 75282 4,971, 6923 

1 Includes Ungava District of Quebec. ? Total for Yukon Territory was 3,142 pupils. 3 Includes 


1,259 pupils not classified by grade. 


Teaching Staffs.—Between the school years ended in 1945 and 1965 the number of 
teachers in the publicly controlled schools of the ten provinces increased 150 p.c. from 
75,892 to 189,705. The number of men teachers increased 313 p.c. and the number of 
women teachers 108 p.c. 


In 1965, in nine provinces (excluding Quebec), 85.1 p.c. of the teachers had at least 
senior matriculation and one year of teacher-training, and an additional 7.8 p.c. had one 
year less schooling. Median experience in the eight provinces outside of Quebec and 
Ontario has increased slowly from 7.0 years in 1945 to 8.1 years in 1965, despite the large 
number of new teachers each year. Many of these have been recruited by the cities, 
where the median experience hag declined from a high of 16.7 years in 1946 to 11.9 years 
in 1955 and 8.6 years in 1965. 

Between 1945 and 1965 the median salary for all teachers in the nine provinces other 
than Quebec increased 310 p.c. from $1,207 to $4,954. That for teachers in one-room 
schools increased 234 p.c. from $1,019 to $3,402. Naturally, the rate of increase from one 
year to the next has fluctuated considerably, ranging from 16.8 p.c. between 1947 and 
1948 to 2.4 p.c. between 1962 and 1963. The increase between 1964 and 1965 was 4.9 
P.c. as compared with 4.4 p.c. between 1963 and 1964. 
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6.—Teachers and Principals in Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
School Year 1964-65 


. Median Median Fally University 
Province and Sex Number Salary Experience | Qualified! | Graduates 
TEACHING ELEMENTARY GRADES? 

$ yrs. p.c p.c 
DE MIMCIA RM 20 a lscdsiae ccs Aslageinle 3’ M. 1,233 2,575 2.7. 25.4 8.5 
F, 2,987 2,602 3.5 15.2 Sana 
Prince Edward Island....................... M. 101 3,061 3.8 55.4 12.9 
F, 794 2,704 8.7 20.3 1.0 
a LOURDES Saas Ss Se Sener ane ee ere M. 548 3,875 4.9 88.5 32.5 
F, 4,758 3, 430 11.3 69.5 11.4 
EERE CHIC: ee Sets ke PIT eee. M. 435 3,535 3.8 67.1 26.0 
= F, 4,039 2,966 8.9 42.6 3.7 

ia acca neni 8 0a. sd.rie. din tininnin aimcose.6-8 < 
ES ce Se ie, Se ee A ae M. 11,313 5,264 5.6 95.7 22.7 
F, 31,762 4,457 6.9 89.7 6.3 
EMI ert ays. Bs GEA s 6 ule ech M. 1,487 3,889 5.1 88.1 14.4 
Be 4,546 3, 803 7.5 84.2 6.5 
ESD yeah Gn see ae M. 1,696 4,616 5.3 98.2 14.9 
F. 5, 252 4,363 7.9 97.5 36.7 
OS, 2a ee M. 1,732 5,591 6.5 94.5 41.1 
F, 7,219 4,838 10.0 89.7 10.8 
PEI MGONSIIDIAN. 5. iss oo esp sdiop cn ve ea sles M. 2,256 5,794 7.6 96.0 36.4 
F, 6, 136 5,117 eve 92.3 12.6 
TEACHING SECONDARY GRADES? 

$ yrs. p.c p.c 
(co und) CALs Le ek a M. 777 4, 423 5.7 50.3 49.3 
ihe 354 4,014 10.1 34.7 35.9 
Prince Edward !sland.....................+- M. 127 4,275 4,2 59.1 53.0 
F, 144 3,756 10.0 38.9 29.9 
ODO SS ry, 2 a ae oa M. 1,201 5,518 8.1 81.8 67.3 
Be 1,131 4,888 Nba 65.2 55.7 
MNPESCONE WACK ny con. . s. sibs nlelo ce ccc sca eelss M 1,151 5, 226 6.7 59.9 53.0 
F 95 4,432 10.3 43.2 37.1 

PDP eer Ee hi mies .  aslanttiee his atealacahioe Paes AP : ae B 
Lee See Se el cS A M 13,010 7,473 5.8 69.1 80.6 
F 6,206 6, 567 4.7 71.3 85.2 
1 ese. SOE SR ao eee M 1,837 5,766 bes) 69.6 72.1 
F, 1,105 5, 202 8.2 62.2 64.3 
Baneatehewan..:.i:o2i....... 0.0085 Rarer oa M. 2,046 7,038 TIO 68.1 66.5 
By 1,002 5, 839 12.2 47.5 47.2 
rn ete ase aes ae cokes M 3,575 7, 082 8.5 71.9 73.5 
F 2, U6 5, 886 10.6 52.8 Bono 
OS OGY ITENT 9 ea M 4,287 7,422 10.0 87.1 75.1 
F 2,200 6,507 10.1 Tort 67.2 


1 Fully qualified at the elementary level are teachers with junior matriculation and two or more years, or 
senior matriculation and one or more years of professional training. At the secondary level they are teachers with 
junior matriculation and four or more years, or senior matriculation and three or more years of schooling, of which 
one year was professional training. 2 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising elementary 
grades only, and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in rural schools with five 
orfewer classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as elementary according to the provincial Report 
of the Minister, 1964. 3 Comprises teachers and principals instructing or supervising secondary grades only, 
and those instructing or supervising both elementary and secondary grades in urban centres and in rural schools 
with six or more classes. Teachers and principals in Ontario are classified as secondary according to the provincial 
Report of the Minister, 1964. 


Financial Support.—Table 7 shows details of the income of public school boards 
for the years 1961-63. In most provinces, local taxation is the most important source of 
revenue followed by provincial government grants. In 1963, all other sources of income 
accounted for 3 p.c. of total current revenue. (See also p. 346.) 
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Not all provinces collect and publish figures for debenture indebtedness, although it 
is the usual practice in all provinces, except Newfoundland, for boards to finance new 
construction, at least in part, by issuing debentures. Provincial aid toward capital ex- 
penditures may take the form of a percentage of total cost, a fixed amount per classroom 
or assistance with debenture debt charges. Many provinces guarantee debentures issued 
by school boards and others assist in marketing them. 


7.—Income of School Boards for Publicly Controlled Elementary and Secondary Schools, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-63 


Norz.—The receipts shown in this table do not include any amounts raised by loans or the sale of bonds or 
debentures as all revenue of this nature must be repaid ultimately with money raised by local taxation. Figures 
from 1914 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 edition. 


Income from— a Atel ite 
P a urrent ebenture 
Province and Year Ended— Se tl ed Local Other Revenue ___ || Indebtedness! 
Cra & Taxation Sources Recorded 
rants 
$000 $000 $’000 
Newioundland=..:28> cto eee 1961 15,735 205 
1962 16,621 272 
1963 18,746 363 
Prince Edward Island............ 1961 2,478 1,412 
1962 2,937 1,566 
1963 3,502 2,149 oe 
NovaiSeotias: 27 sae: eee 1961 16, 863 20,960 45,3850) ae 
1962 20,365 23,651 50,793 
1963 21,299 24,740 55,104 
INewsBrunswickss.5s secs ee 1961 9,350 19,567 825 29,742 31,736 
1962 10, 330 22,482 321 33, 133 25,300 
1963 11,388 25,015 442 36, 845 28, 423 
Quebeo. 75. 85.0.0 cs Ee oe eee 1961 114,725 160, 235 10,907 285, 867 393, 250 
1962 169,277 154,984 15, 822 340,083 438, 872 
19638 197,678 190,398 18,195 406,271 485, 737 
Ontario.e See ee ee. 1961 181,546 294,049 13,279 488, 874 647, 920 
1962 204,548 - 316,948 27,486 548, 982 682, 626 
1963 233,689 345, 371 20,011 599,071 732,917 
Manitobaiich. 00. 8¢otd. bate. 1961 25,186 35,974 58 61,218 60, 806 
1962 27,301 38,104 126 65,531 63, 292 
1963 28,527 41,389 44 69, 960 71, 252 
Saskatchewan.....................1961 31,285 40, 454 1,836 73,575 44,396 
1962 33, 300 43, 246 1, 483 78,029 49,547 
1963 37, 449 46, 156 1,624 85,229 55, 750 
Alberta: ccs ea eee 1961 63,547 52,445 1,232 117, 324 124, 812 
1962 75, 483 67,779 1,491 144,753 135, 376 
1963 76, 068 71,036 1,617 148,721 152,779 
British Columbia.................1961 58,934 64, 102 2,560 125,596 
1962 62, 600 69, 092 2,655 134, 347 
1963 68, 698 77, 692 2,720 149,110 


1 Net figures, after deduction of sinking funds. 


Subsection 2.—Universities and Colleges 


Institutions.—An institution of higher education in Canada is generally defined 
as one that offers one or more years of work beyond the most advanced high-school grade 
in the province in which it is located, with all or part of the work offered being acceptable 
for credit toward a university degree or equivalent diploma. The definition thus excludes 
institutions offering technical and vocational post-high school courses for which credit is 
not given. 


In 1965-66 there were nearly 400 institutions of higher education in Canada, of which 


about 50 have degree-granting powers (not including about 20 that confer degrees in 
theology only). 
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Enrolment.—Full-time university-grade enrolment continues to increase year by 
year and indications are that enrolments may well be double the 1965-66 figure of 205,888 
in about six years. Table 8 shows full-time enrolment by province for the academic years 
ended 1963-66. In addition to full-time students, there were about 74,000 part-time uni- 
versity-grade students (including over 7,700 graduate students) in attendance during 
the regular 1963-66 winter session and over 6,500 students taking university-grade credit 
correspondence courses. University-grade summer school enrolment was over 62,000 in 
1964 and over 70,000 in 1965. 


8.—Full-Time Regular Winter Session University-Grade Enrolment, by Province, 
Academic Years Ended 1963-66 
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1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66 
Province 7 
Graduate Graduate Graduate Graduate 
Total Only Total Gals. Total Only Total Only 

z No No No No. No No No No 
Newfoundland............. 1,998 34 2,244 47 2,652 51 3,168 62 

Prince Edward Island..... 705 — 738 — 802 — 924 — 
Nova scotia... .2:...\.5-... 7,034 242 7,722 269 8,509 400 9, 457 460 
New Brunswick........... 4,896 181 5,153 199 5 dio 305 6,371 383 
OS one i ar 47,324 2,813 53, 605 3, 868 59, 400 4,641 67,316 5,810 
Ontario . caehS. pee 39, 269 3,328 44,191 4,201 50,793 5,424 58,983 6, 859 
tiie) 6 7,741 296 8, 802 564 Oot 5381 11,069 600 
Saskatchewan............. 7,024 253 7,811 315 9,603 337 10,707 407 
J OSU) eee oe 9, 837 656 11,079 825 12,977 1,048 14,749 1,304 
British Columbia.......... 15,560 633 17,043 845 18,557 1,060 23,144 He siid! 


LS ee ee 141,388 8,436 | 158,388 11,133 | 178,238 13,797 | 205,888 17,196 


Foreign enrolment has risen considerably during the past decade, with a larger propor- 
tion of students from countries other than the United States and Britain coming to Canadian 
institutions, as shown in Table 9. In 1965-66 about one of every 18 full-time university 
students in Canada was a resident of a country other than Canada. The United States, 
Hong Kong, Trinidad and Tobago, India and Britain each accounted for over 500 
students, and France, Pakistan, Malaysia, Viet-Nam, Nigeria, Jamaica, the Republic of 
China, Japan, Germany, Guyana and Haiti contributed from 100 to 400 each. About 
150 other countries or territories were represented in the figures. 


9.—Students from Other Countries in Canadian Universities, and Canadian Students in 
Universities in the United States and Britain. Selected Academic Years Ended 1931-66 


eee ee ee ee 
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Enrolment from 


; : 2 Z Canadians 
Students with Residence in— Other Countries apie 
Total in Canada Studying in— 
Academic | Full-Time | 
Ende Aalhpaaae B h| N ene 
nded— nrolment A ritis ew- ritis : 
. United ieee Other | From all United agehs 
in Canada | States Britain oe es id Countries |Countries Conner States? Britain! 
Only 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
BOL Sh San £.: 32,926 1,506 333 54 175 236 2,304 pi tls 212 
Ch 36,319 1,478 41 74 174 289 2,056 Ss 1,458 doh 
Mbeki. 68, 306 1,758 164 252 Pe 1,014 3,188 ae 4,528 372 
BOs c.c-< 5s 113,864 2,362 582 1,210 ads 3,097 7,251 3,294 || 6,058 502 
te 128,894 2,660 577 1,251 Bee 3,412 7,900 3,502 ||. 6,571 559 
1063. xu. 141,388 2,845 650 1,153 en 3, 870 8,518 3,763 || 7,004 657 
i 158,388 3,193 687 1,214 me 4,396 9, 490 4,202 | 8,458 652 
1965P....... 178,238 Syle4 715 1,288 ads 4,874 10,011 4,452 || 9,253 657 
1966P,...... 205, 888 3,395 893 1,064 fea 5,960 11,312 5, 036 a ae 
1 Before 1949, Newfoundland was considered as being a country outside Canada. 2 Data from the 
Institute of International Education, New York. 3 Data from the Association of Commonwealth Universi- 


ties, London, England. Newfoundland is included with Canada for all years. 
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Graduates.—Table 10 gives figures for graduates in most faculties for the academic 
years ended 1963-65. A total of 33,497 bachelor and first professional degrees and equi- 
valent diplomas were granted in 1964-65. Included in the total were 10,416 women. 


10.—Graduates from Universities and Colleges, Academic Years Ended 1963-65 


Nore.—Figures for 1920-36 are given in the 1938’ Year Book, pp. 993-997, and for 1937-62 in the corresponding 
table of subsequent editions. 


1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 
Field of Study 
Total | Female Total Female Total Female 


SS ee) ee ee a, 


No. No No. No No No 
Graduates in Arts, Pure Science and Commerce.| 13,955 3,959 16,517 4,784 18,984 5,727 
Bachelors'of Arts! 4.0006) a) Bee. 8 eee 10, 532 3,560 12, 488 4,208 14,246 5,168 
Bachelors of Science (in Arts)?2...................] 2,287 352 2,684 411 3, 111 506 
Bachelors of Commerce’.....................5- 1,186 47 1,395 65 1,627 53 
Graduates in Applied Science................... 2,485 5 2,643 7 2,488 10 
Bachelors of Applied Science in Engineering...... 2,246 2 2,422 if 2,256 6 
Bachelors of Architecture*....................... 96 3 113 — 118 3 
iIBachelorsrot Worestry, 4. oteema ee eee 88 — 105 — 114 1 
‘Bachelorsio& Hisheniesey<., sce a etch toeer: 5 — z — — — 
Graduates in Agriculture, Veterinary Science 
and Household Science...................... 763 336 799 340 838 344 
Bachelors of Agricultural Science................ 357 13 392 12 436 21 
First degrees in Veterinary Science.............. 85 2 83 6 81 4 
Bachelors of Household Science................. 321 321 324 322 321 319 
Graduates in Education, Library Science and 
Social’'Services Se tke ee eee 4,369 1,845 5,117 2,151 6,434 2,940 
First degrees in education or pedagogy........... 3,495 1,379 3,998 1,572 5,204 2,318 
Librarian degrees and diplomas................. 265 195 348 256 385 297 
Physical education first degrees and diplomas... 337 104 472 144 495 121 
Social service degrees and diplomas............ 272 167 299 179 350 204 
Graduates in Medicine and Related Studies....| 1,989 709 2,111 835 2,580 1,042 
Medicalidoctorsi?... 45) 449".. . . .eeeR iv. fae 826 65 773 71 1,0345 945 
Dentists 29). 5 ane. cake tere tt ee ee 259 5 258 14 286 9 
IPDaLMAacists ir. sete tte ee Oe eee 292 75 266 91 375 125 
First degrees in nursing......................00-- 386 386 407 407 563 560 
Physiotherapy and occupational therapy......... 173 173 249 247 249 247 
Chiropractic: <3 ee ae eee 19 3 26 4 23 4 
Optometry). Sa Sate Ee, eee eae 33 2 32 1 50 3 
Graduates in Law and Theology................ 1,457 67 1,602 70 1,684 76 
First degrees and equivalent diplomas in law.... 588 24 701 32 767 38 
Roman Catholic theological colleges............ 545 — 560 — 575 —_ 
Protestant theological colleges®................. 324 43 341 38 342 38 
Other First Degrees and Equivalent Diplomas. . 253 132 295 181 489 277 
Bachelors of Fine and Applied Arts.............. 13 8 21 11 21 14 
Bachelors of Interior Design..................... 24 11 24 21 21 17 
Jourmalisnig ss fi. 7 ccm bone AE St 33 15 32 16 33 21 
Bachelorsi6f/Music,s....... 5 see meee 77 51 90 64 128 94 
Others? 2.55) Popes ee eee ie 106 47 128 69 286 131 
Graduate and Honorary Degrees................ 3,827 698 4,215 122 4,922 905 
Honorary doctorates... ..2.. 8 7 ee 254 7 244 3 258 15 
Doctorates. in.course.. =. da eee ee ee 421 24 481 38 569 55 
Masters:of “Artgi?) Cho. ee ae eae ee See 1,705 402 1,947 464 2,242 546 
Masters of Science? 00.4 gat apa 24. caro 48: 843 72 980 62 1,172 103 
Licences (except Theology)9..................-.. 604 183 563 145 681 186 
1 Includes Bachelors of Letters and Social Science. 2 Some institutions include Science degrees in Arts. 
*Includes Bachelors of Accounting and Secretarial Science. 4 Includes diplomas in Architecture from the 
School of Architecture of Montreal. 5 Prior to 1964-65, 1’ Université de Montréal and 1’ Université Laval 
granted the M.D. degree only after the intern year. In 1964-65 they began to grant it before the intern year, and for 
that year both institutions had two graduating classes. 6 Includes all diplomas and degrees except for Bach- 
elors of Divinity. ; 7 Includes M. Com., M.Ed., M.Paed., M.S.W., as well as M.A. In some institutions, 
M.Sc. degrees are included with M.A.s. 8 Includes M.A.Sc., M.S.A., M.Se.F., M. Arch., M.V.Sc., M.Sc. 
Dent., M. Surgery (where conferred separately) as well as M.Sc. 9 The ‘‘Licence’’ in the French-language 


universities is the next degree in advance of the Bachelor. 
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Teaching Staffs.—Table 11 shows the trend in university teaching staffs since 1957. 


11.—Full-Time Teaching Complement in Universities and Colleges, Academic 
Years Ended 1957-66 


Nors.—Figures are estimates based on returns from institutions representing about 50 p.c. of the total en- 
rolment and include some research personnel and junior and sessional lecturers and assistants. 


Academic Year Ended— Teachers Academic Year Ended— Teachers 

aaa ———— ——————— 
No. No. 

Chek heate RIDE eannaG Gino inoiCC inn 7,000 10,540 
let re a eens ale lean i 6 Boles wary > 7,500 11,670 
rn copia sop mii > eee ss 8,200 12,940 
ME rhor, HR a ee. 9,200 14/300 
ES Be OPP G5 os. Ge 9,755 15,900 


Table 12 gives median salaries, by rank and region, for the staffs of 17 major institu- 
tions for 1965-66. 


12.—Median Salaries of Teachers at 17 Universities, Academic Year 1965-66 
Norz.—Institutions include: West—Universities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta (Edmonton and Calgary), 


° 


British Columbia; Central—Bishop’s, McGill, Queen’s, Toronto, Victoria, Trinity, McMaster, Western Ontario; 
Ailantic—Acadia, Dalhousie, St. Francis Xavier, Mount Allison, New Brunswick. 


= Region Stati 
an : om- 
Atlantic Central Western 
Provinces | Provinces | Provinces Total plement 
ee | Te.” 
$ $ $ $ No 

Cougar od a ea 15,000 19, 150 19,036 18,556 134 
ues), Sc 2 RS eo a 12,521 15, 102 15,210 14,981 1,476 
Associate professors..........-.--. 0000 eee eee 9,779 11, 050 11,995 11,435 1,851 
Assistant professors........-.--- 0+ ee eee rete ences 8,050 8,715 9,345 8,957 2,367 
Instructors and lecturers............-...+eeeeee55 6,449 7,079 7,423 | 7,157 1,210 

Totals, All Ranks................----- : 8, 902 10, 283 10,585 10, 250 7,074) 


1 Includes 36 ungraded professors not distributed above. 


Finances.—Table 13 gives a ten-year series of the finances of Canadian universities. 
Since 1954 they have received more than one half of their revenue from government grants 
and a very small amount from municipal councils. Beginning with the academic year 
1951-52, the Federal Government has provided university grants to help meet current 
operating costs. These grants were originally paid on the basis of 50 cents per head of 
population in each province and the eligible institutions received their share of the provincial 
allotment according to the number of full-time students in undergraduate and graduate 
courses. The rate of grant was increased to $1.00 per capita in 1956-57, to $1.50 in 1958-59 
and to $2.00 in 1962-63. The Province of Quebec did not accept this grant for the years 
up to 1955-56. From 1956-57 to 1959-60 the payments refused by Quebec were held in 
trust by the Canadian Universities Foundation (now the Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada), which administers the fund. In 1960-61 the Quebec Government 
and the Federal Government negotiated a new tax-sharing agreement under which Quebec 
provides its own grants and is reimbursed by an abatement of corporation tax. Table 14 
gives details of the federal grants for each of the academic years ended 1964-66. 

The Federal Government also provides assistance to universities through the University 
Capital Grants Fund which is administered by the Canada Council. The original amount 
in the fund was $50,000,000 (interest and profits to Mar. 31, 1966 increased it to over 
$67,000,000), to be granted in amounts not exceeding 50 p.c. of specific building or capital 
equipment projects, having regard to the population of each province. Up to the end of 
March 1966, a total of almost $58,000,000 had been authorized. Grants are paid in four 
equal instalments spread over the period of construction so that there is a time lag between 
approval and payment. 
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The Canada Council was also endowed with an additional 
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$50,000,000 (raised by 


$10,000,000 Apr. 3, 1965), the interest on which is available for the provision of scholarships 
or other assistance in the fields of the arts. humanities and social sciences (see p. 376). 


13.—Current Income and Expenditure of Universities and Colleges, 
Academic Years Ended 1956-65 


7 Pn 


Academic Year 


Government 


Grants 


Current Income 


Student 


Fees! 


Miscellaneous 


Total! 


Total 
Current 
Expenditure 


aT | a | EE ee a | 


Endowments 
Ended— and 
Investments 
$’000 
LODORR? ca: Fhe hoe eee 4,692 
195 rae 5,014 
LOD S ke ee ee ee 4,375 
1950 Hp ot hp, Bey ee 4,668 
LO GU Gat ae ee ee 5,082 
LOG. Fs ere nd 5,332 
196228 oe ON ee. Fe 7,834 
19632.0..80. Gi ee eee 8,191 
1004s oe es a. 10,208 
19652.-4-2 ee rae 7,986 


1 Board and lodging not included. 


$000 


45,107 
49,911 
57,118 
70, 843 
82,515 


110,183 
121,461 
142,606 
168, 626 
200, 412 


$000 
21,600 
25,105 
30, 867 
33, 546 
40,789 


45,991 
56, 249 
62,397 
75,573 
89,738 


$000 
8, 938 
10, 733 
10,304 
11,373 
14,122 


14,396 
25, 062r 
27,107 
28,785 
44,632 


$000 
80,337 
90,763 
102, 664 
120, 430 
142,518 


175, 902 
210, 606" 
240,301 
283, 292 
342,768 


* Includes the Canadian Services Colleges. 


143,311 


175,970 
211,330 
244,015 
289,931 
345, 222 


14.—Federal Government University Grants, by Province, Academic Years Ended 1964-66 


—SsS=SasSnansSaa@$M0”0M”$”$”$m9MmmS$SSsSsSsSsmmSmmSmm 


Province and Acadamic Year Ended— 


Quebechicurackt Jo. eee deride be: 
ODCATIO iste tn een en ee eRe ane 1964 


Alberta. cs geveecn eee et eee DEO 


British, Columbia asc). ek. ES eh os 1964 


1 See text on p. 361 re Quebec. 


Institutions 


No. 


Eligible 
Enrolment 


39,964 
46,778 
54,912 


98,720 
113,111 
131,877 


Total 
Grants 


$ 


962,000 
982,000 
996, 000 


214,000 
214,000 
216,000 


1,512,000 
1,520,000 
1,522,000 


1, 228,000 
1,234,000 
1,246,000 


12, 896, 000 
13,172,000 
13, 462, 000 


1,900,000 
1,916,000 
1,924,000 


1,866,000 
1, 886,000 
1,902,000 


2,810,000 
2,864,000 
2,902,000 


3,390,000 
3,476,000 
3,578,000 


26,778, 000 


27,264,000 
27,748,000 


Grant per 
Eligible 
Student 


$ 


428.70 
370.29 
314.39 


291.55 
266. 83 
233.77 


201.47 
183.20 
163.96 


238.77 
214,27 
196.41 


322.69 
281.59 
245.16 


223.11 
215.47 
178.88 


243, 86 
199.45 
180.06 


269.00 
228. 81 
203.19 


205.26 
193.56 
165.30 
271.25 
241.04 
210.41 
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Subsection 3.—Vocational Education 


Table 15 summarizes the data on full-time vocational training classes. The duration 
of these classes may vary from three weeks taken annually by indentured apprentices at 
provincially operated trade schools, to three-year vocational high school courses or post- 
secondary courses offered in provincial institutes of technology. Numerous skills are 
taught, ranging from short courses in welding or typing to extended courses for instru- 
ment technicians or aircraft maintenance men. Students taking two-year or three-year 
vocational courses in public secondary schools may, upon completion, enter employment or 
may continue other formal training in a trade school or an institute of technology. 


In addition to the full-time vocational courses, a great variety of part-time instruction 
is offered by both public and private institutions as an alternative to full-time training 
or as an attraction to the individual interested in a hobby. 


15.—Full-Time Enrolment in Vocational Courses, School Year 1963-64 


Course Nfid P.E.I N.S. N.B Que Ont 
No No No. No No No 
Publicly Sponsored—! 
Vocational high school courses... . 366 491 1,636 7,696 21,473 132,175 
Post-secondary technical courses. . 42 — 76 207 6, 9772 4,743 
Apprenticeship courses............ 278 84 592 268 3,650 
Trade and other occupational 20, 683 
“Sc ea UR Ps ee a eae 1,584 12 401 1, 482 1,062 
Training in co-operation with 
“SRE oyiy6 te aaa Seer _ — 246 378 3,319 835 
Training of the unemployed?...... 731 334 1,004 2,930 9,429 25,176 
Training of the disabled?......... 121 10 240 193 435 1,100 
Training of technical and voca- 
tional teachers?...............-- — _— — 994 325 228 
Training for federal departments 
ANC SPCDCICS®.. eee ele eee 114 — 509 — 394 226 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses..........--. — — 110 81 8,595 3, 732 
Business school courses.......... — 502 575 8,618 5,757 
OLS), OS a 35296 6,247 13,909 80, 248 178, 684 
EE LL 
Yer". 
Man Sask Alta B.C and 
N.W.T 
No No No. No No 
Publicly Sponsored—! 
Vocational high school courses.... 4,801 9,014 11,471 12,412 — 201,535 
Post-secondary technical courses. . 294 316 1,687 150 — 14, 4922 
Apprenticeship courses............ 868 925 4,565 1,831 — 13, 0615 
Trade and other occupational 
STS Bee 2s Se a 575 1,490 2,588 4,566 150 34,593 
Training in co-operation with 
HICREET RSS Wi cms ceclacd..» «ble ae\ctayerese 34 198 1,744 1,060 — 7,814 
Training of the unemployed?...... 3, 103 1,465 1,779 2,844 128 48,923 
Training of the disabled?......... 472 177 28 87 — 2, 863 
Training of technical and voca- 
tional teachers?...............-. 8 — 60 19 10 749 
Training for federal departments 
and agencies?................66- — — — = — 1,243 
Privately Sponsored— 
Trade school courses.............- 921 392 1,256 859 _— 15, 9566 
Business school courses..........- 1,386 1,248 1,624 2,504 — 22,2147 
SLE) SL Boe See See 12,472 15,225 ~ 26,802 26,332 288 363,443 
1 Enrolments of full-time students under the various programs of the federal-provincial agreements (see p. 347). 
2 Excludes 2,473 full-time students in one-year preparatory courses at institutes of technology. 3 As at Mar. 
31, 1964. 4 Includes students from other Atlantic Provinces. 5 Excludes 5,116 part-time students and 
149 students taking formal apprenticeship courses by correspondence. 6 Excludes 17,048 part-time students 
and students taking correspondence courses from private trade schools and business schools. 7 Excludes 


21,000 part-time students and about 3,100 students taking correspondence courses. 
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Subsection 4.—Adult Education 


Adult education benefits from a wide variety of sponsors, both public and private, 
but most important in this respect are government departments and agencies at all three 
levels. Although the Federal Government makes substantial contributions, provincial 
departments of education, of course, play the major role since education is a provincial 
responsibility. Other provincial departments, such as the departments of health and of 
agriculture, are also active in promoting education for adults. 

Government-sponsored classes comprised 79 p.c. of the total adult education enrolment 
of 3,229,100 in 1964-65. Compared with the previous year, there was a marked increase 
of enrolment in agriculture but a decrease in elementary academic education. Govern- 
ment-sponsored lectures, film showings, exhibits, etc., claimed over 35 p.c. of the total 
attendance. Of the total enrolment, 7.8 p.c. was reported by 73 universities and colleges. 
Other sponsors were public libraries, museums and art galleries, teacher-training institu- 
tions, private trade and business schools and voluntary organizations. These institutions 
were responsible for a large part of the increase in enrolment. 


16.—Adult Education Activities, School Year 1963-64 


Part-Time Enrolment in— 


y ; ey Attandanes 
. : ocationa ota at Public 
Province or Territory and Sponsor Academic and Pro- Informal Enrolment Lectures, 
Subjects fessional Courses etc. 
Training 
ewe ee 2, 2 eek BI TS Shay Y 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
Universities: <5... 05. Bosee co. 814 204 1,068 2,086 7,650 
Governmenpl: 06 \) ee eas 1,763 1,752 — 3,515 _ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Universities... so... oe ao eee 411 485 -— 896 ~- 
Government?! 1.0.5... 248 634 708 1,590 9,586 
Nova Scotia— 
Umiversities ones ta. cb, eee eee 2,716 5, 224 1,817 9,757 33,312 
OV CERIN GUUS aay- ts yey ee 8,771 14, 846 2,681 21,298 13,600 
New Brunswick— 
Universities. to 2 ee ee 3,108 106 1,003 4,217 11, 850 
Government! ee 4,650 9, 869 7,610 22,129 19,300 
Quebec— 
Universities: 2. hese:. is. La oe 32,297 21,103 14,120 67, 520 122,054 
Govermment! 0.97 4. (Fs -20> ae 31,815 288, 836 58,325 378, 976 396, 268 
Ontario— 
Uninersition. .. .e8..: 4.) aa. 30, 105 19,992 26, 883 76,980 80,270 
Government). ob. 5 oc uid cn ee ee 43,990 85,197 67,588 196,775 150,550 
Manitoba— 
Wniversities., 26... 4,895 1,654 3,488 10,037 49,783 
overnment!:.. mcs. Bee oe. 6, 495 183,907 Zoli lL 213,573 782, 259 
Saskatchewan— 
Universities: 68f.. >. ..45 AOA eo | 7,703 10, 674 3,.¢e4 22,111 2,790 
Governtient! 0. sw. tsoc tae eee 11,307 257,113 5, 868 274, 288 4,254 
Alberta— 
Universities: £2¢./-..-.4. ea 6,750 13,330 20,157 40, 237 75, 400 
OVOCCNIMENLE (threes .0. ho os ae 9,028 117,747 27,067 153, 842 1,200 
British Columbia— 
Universines 6b (200 Bo eps ote) 9,099 9,004 11, 467 208,000 
Governmoent?....ad. to. 23,996 24, 548 45,740 202, 664 
SUE OLTiGory «em ole bos. ee 15 76 91 <i 
Federal Government...............__ 25,776 104, 542 4,041 672, 410 
MUpMe Uptarieg os Rohe ean = — 5,115 581, 866 
Business colleges...................... — 22,465 — _ 
eacher-training institutions........___ — 40, 669 — — 
EERO BORGOU me especies cere pierre ods o 40, 835 —_ — 
Training in industry................._. — 61,080 _ ra 
Museums and art galleries..........._. -— _ 5,974 854, 813 
WGRT DOO — 12,078 —_— _ 
Totals, 1963-642............ 260, 252 1,338, 220 337,716 1,936,188 4,279,879 
Totals, 1962-632.......0000 201, 686 582, 673 292,826 1,077,185 35972, 002 
1 Operated and assisted by federal and provincial departments and agencies. 2 Excludes duplicated en- 


rolment. 
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PART II.—CULTURAL ACTIVITIES RELATED TO EDUCATION 
Section 1.—The Arts and Education 


Fine Art Schools, Galleries and Organizations.*—Fine art (architecture, painting 
and drawing, commercial and decorative arts, graphics, ceramics and sculpture) appears as 
an elective subject of the faculty of arts in a number of universities, where it may be taken 
as one of five, six or more subjects for a year or two. Five universities offer a Bachelor 
of Fine Arts degree:— 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man. 

Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Ten universities offer a Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in fine art:— 


University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

University of Guelph, Guelph, Ont. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que. 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon and Regina, Sask. 
Sir George Williams University, Montreal, Que. 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Windsor, Windsor, Ont. 


There are many schools of art with varying academic requirements for admission. 
These offer diploma or certificate courses and are concerned largely with the technical 
development of the artist. Among those widely known are:— 

Nova Scotia College of Art, Halifax, N.S. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Quebec, Que. 

Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Montreal, Que. 

School of Art and Design, Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
Ontario College of Art, Toronto, Ont. 

University of Manitoba School of Fine Arts, Winnipeg, Man. 

School of Art, Regina Campus, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 
Alberta College of Art, Calgary, Alta. 

Institut des Arts Appliqués, Montreal, Que. 

Vancouver School of Art, Vancouver, B.C. 

Kootenay School of Art, Nelson, B.C. 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 


Courses in these schools vary in length with the requirements of the individual student 
but may extend over as many as four years. In some of these schools fine crafts as well as 
fine arts are taught. Summer schools of art are sponsored by some of the foregoing institu- 
tions, by universities and by various independent groups. One of the more important 
summer schools is the Banff School of Fine Arts, affiliated with the University of Calgary. 
Two booklets published by the Canadian Cultural Information Centre provide details on 
courses in the fine arts—Facilities for Study in the Arts in Canada and Some Summer Courses 
in the Arts in Canada.* 


Public art galleries in the principal cities perform valuable educational services among 
adults and children. Children’s Saturday classes, conducted tours for school pupils and 
adults, radio talks, lectures and concerts are features of the programs of the various galleries. 
Many of these institutions supply their surrounding areas with travelling exhibitions and 
some range even farther afield. Several organizations such as the Maritime Art Association, 
the Atlantic Provinces Art Circuit, the Western Canada Art Circuit, the Art Institute of 


* Further information on this subject may be obtained from the Canadian Cultural Information Centre, 56 
Sparks St., Ottawa. 
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Ontario and the Queen’s Art Circuit have been founded to carry out this sort of travelling 
program on a regional basis. The National Gallery of Canada conducts a nation-wide 
program of this nature and is the third largest circulating agency in North America. 
Several galleries maintain an art-lending or rental service. 


Among the principal public art galleries are:— 


Beaverbrook Art Gallery, Fredericton, N.B. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Montreal, Que. 
National Gallery of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Public Library and Art Museum, London, Ont. 
Art Gallery of Ontario, Toronto, Ont. 

Art Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton, Ont. 
Willistead Art Gallery, Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Art Gallery, Winnipeg, Man. 
Kitchener-Waterloo Art Gallery, Kitchener, Ont. 
Mendel Art Gallery, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Edmonton Art Gallery, Edmonton, Alta. 
Vancouver Art Gallery, Vancouver, B.C. 

Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, Victoria, B.C. 
Fathers of Confederation Art Gallery and Museum, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Other important collections of art are housed in arts councils and university galleries. 
Among university galleries are:— 


Fine Arts Gallery of the University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta. 

University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta. 

Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery of the University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 

Agnes Etherington Art Centre, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

McIntosh Memorial Art Gallery, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Hart House, and Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Gallery of the University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Owens Museum of Fine Arts, Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B. 

St. John’s Memorial University Art Gallery, St. John’s, Nfld. 

Creative Art Centre of the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B. 

Sir George Williams University Art Gallery, Montreal, Que. 

Dalhousie University Art Gallery, Halifax, N.S. 


Three of the more important galleries connected with arts councils are the St. Cathar- 
ines and District Arts Council, St. Catharines, Ont., the Glenhyrst Arts Council, Brantford, 
Ont., and the Art Gallery of the Calgary Allied Arts Centre, Calgary, Alta. 


Other Fine Art Organizations.—Among the leading art organizations of national 
scope, exclusive of museums and art galleries, are:— 


Association of Canadian Industrial Designers 
National Design Counci 

Canadian Conference of the Arts 

Canadian Craftsmens Association 

Canadian Society for Education through Art 
Canadian Group of Painters 

Canadian Guild of Potters 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild 

Canadian Museums Association 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

Canadian Society of Painter-Etchers and Engravers 
Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour 
Canadian Society of Landscape Architects 
Federation of Canadian Woodcarvers 

Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
Sculptors’ Society of Canada 

Town Planning Institute of Canada 

Canadian Centre for Films on Art 
Community Planning Association of Canada. 
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Young members of the 
Saturday morning class 
at the Art Gallery 
of Ontario preparing 
background panels for 
a Christmas exhibit of 
Canadian-designed 
toys. 


The National Gallery of Canada.—The beginnings of the National Gallery of 
Canada are associated with the founding of the Royal Canadian Academy of Arts in 1880. 
The Marquis of Lorne, then Governor General, had recommended and assisted the founding 
of the Academy and among the tasks he assigned to that institution was the establishment 
of a National Gallery at the seat of government. Until 1907 the National Gallery was 
under the direct control of a Minister of the Crown but in that year, in response to public 
demand, an Advisory Arts Council consisting of three laymen was appointed by the 
government to administer grants to the National Gallery. Three years later, the first 
professional curator was appointed. 


In 1913, the National Gallery was incorporated by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, 
c. 186) and was placed under the administration of a Board of Trustees appointed by the 
Governor General in Council; its function was to encourage public interest in the arts 
and to promote the interests of art throughout the country. Under this management, 
the Gallery increased its collections and developed into an art institution worthy of inter- 
national recognition. Today, the Gallery administration comes under the aegis of the 
Secretary of State. The Board of Trustees, now composed of nine members representing 
all sections of Canada, meets twice annually. In 1960, the Gallery entered a new era 
in its history when the entire national collection and the staff and equipment necessary 
to its maintenance were transferred to new modern quarters—the Lorne Building in 
downtown Ottawa—which provides adequate well-lighted space for hanging the perma- 
nent collection and for displaying travelling exhibitions. 


The Gallery’s collections are of indisputable taste and quality. They have been 
built up along international lines and give the people of Canada an indication of the origins 
from which their own tradition is developing. The collection of Canadian art, the most 
extensive and important in existence, is continually being augmented by the purchase of 
works from the Biennials of Canadian Art and other sources. The collections include 
many Old Masters, among which are twelve acquired from the famous Liechtenstein collec- 
tion; extensive war collections; the Massey collection presented to the Gallery during 1946- 
50 by the Massey Foundation; a collection of French paintings; prints and drawings; and 
diploma works of the Royal Canadian Academy. The prints and drawings collection 
consists of more than 5,000 items. The services of the Gallery include the operation of 
a reference library open to the public which contains more than 10,000 volumes and 
periodicals on the history of art and other related subjects. 


The National Conservation Research Laboratory, established in 1964, provides 
technical information on works of art from public and private collections across Canada 
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and is responsible for the conservation of the national art collections. In addition, studies 
are carried out on the effects of environment on works of art and on the durability of 
artists’ materials. 

An active program of exhibitions, lectures, films and guided tours is maintained for 
visitors to the Gallery in Ottawa. The interests of the country as a whole are served 
by circulating exhibitions, lecture tours, publications, reproductions and filmstrips pre- 
pared by the National Gallery staff. The distribution of films is handled by the Canadian 
Centre for Films on Art. The Gallery promotes interest in Canadian art abroad by 
participating in international exhibitions such as the Biennials of Venice, Sao Paulo and 
Paris, and by preparing major exhibitions of Canadian art for showing in other countries, 
At the same time it brings important exhibitions from abroad for circulation in Canada. 


Performing Arts Schools.—Music, the most widespread of the performing arts 
(which also include opera, drama, ballet and dance), is a degree course in a number of. 
universities. The following offer degree courses:— 

Acadia University, Wolfville, N.S.—B.A. with music major, and Mus. B. 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.—B.A. major and Mus. B. 

Brandon College, Brandon, Man.—B. Mus. (Education) 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.—B.A. major and B. Mus. 
University of Calgary, Calgary, Alta.—B. Mus. 

Laval University, Quebec, Que.—B. Mus. 

University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.—B.A. major and B. Mus. 
University of Montreal, Montreal, Que.—B. Mus. and D. Mus. 

McGill University, Montreal, Que.—B. Mus. 

University of Moncton (affiliated college Notre Dame d’Acadie), Moncton, N.B.—B. Mus. 
Mount Allison University, Sackville, N.B.—B.A. major 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont.—B.A. major 

University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont.—B. Mus., M. Mus. and D. Mus. 


* 


University of Western Ontario, London, Ont.—B.A. major 

St. age: Xavier University (affiliated College Mount St. Bernard), Antigonish, N.S.— 
.A. major 

Université Saint-Louis, Edmundston, N.B.—B. Mus. 

University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask.—B.A. major and B.Ed. music 

Dnirerite de Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke, Que.—B.A. major (affiliated Collége du Sacré- 
oeur). 

University of Victoria, Victoria, B.C.—B. Mus. 


Advanced instruction in music is also given at the Conservatoire de Musique et d’Art 
Dramatique in both Montreal and Quebec. Opera may be studied at the Royal Con- 
servatory Opera School of the University of Toronto where advanced students work in 
close collaboration with the Canadian Opera Company and also at the Conservatoire de 
Musique et d’Art Dramatique and the Banff School of Fine Arts (summer), Banff, Alta. 


A Bachelor degree with specialization in drama may be obtained at Queen’s Univer- 
sity and the Universities of Alberta, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. Advanced 
instruction is also given during the summer at the Banff School of Fine Arts. The Uni- 
versity of Toronto recently announced its first chair of drama, although it does not expect 
to offer degrees immediately. The University of British Columbia hopes to offer a post- 
graduate degree in theatre leading to the M.A. Some graduate courses are offered at 
the University of Saskatchewan and at the University of Alberta a degree course in drama 
is available. The National Theatre School of Canada offers complete practical training 
for talented students. It is bilingual, winter courses being held at Montreal, Que., and 
summer at Stratford, Ont. Three years are required for the acting course, and two for 
the technical and production studies. The Manitoba Theatre School at Winnipeg is 
also of importance. 

The National Ballet School at Toronto is the only residential ballet school in Canada. 
It offers academic studies together with practical instruction. Professional instruction is 
also offered by two other major Canadian ballet companies, Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, 
Montreal, and the Royal Winnipeg Ballet, Winnipeg. The Canadian School of Ballet is 
located in Kelowna, B.C., and advanced ballet training is given during’the summer at the 
Banff School of Fine Arts. 
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Museums 

Modern museums, in Canada and elsewhere, are breaking away from the old concept 
of being mere repositories and are assuming an important role as educational and cultural 
centres. They have an advantage over other agencies of education in that they are able to 
provide, for study and exhibition, actual, original objects as well as descriptions and pic- 
tures of such objects. Canadian museums of history and science offer many educational 
services to the public through exhibits, guided tours, lectures, and scientific and popular 
publications. The following museums have staff members who are specifically charged 
with organizing programs in education and providing extension services :— 


Nova Scotia Museum, Halifax, N.S. 

McGill University Museums, Montreal, Que. 

National Museum of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 

Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Museum of Natural History, Regina, Sask. 


Other museums that conduct educational and extension programs using the regular 
curatorial and administrative staff are:— 


The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N.B. 

Museum of the Province of Quebec, Quebec, Que. 

The Manitoba Museum, Winnipeg, Man. 

Provincial Museum of Natural History and Anthropology, Victoria, B.C. 


Direct work with schools may involve the holding of classes within the museum or visits 
of museum lecturers, with exhibits, to the schools. More informal are the guided tours 
for visiting school classes, the lending of specimens, slides, filmstrips or motion picture 
films to schools, and the training of student-teachers in the educational use of the museum. 
A number of museums have special programs for children, not directly associated with 
school work. These include Saturday lectures and film showings, activity groups, nature 
clubs and field excursions. 


For adults, museums offer lectures, film showings and guided tours, the latter usually 
available throughout the year. Staff members may be sent to give lectures to service 
clubs, church groups, parent-teacher associations and hobby clubs. The latter, such as 
naturalists’ groups, mineral clubs and astronomy societies, may use the museum as their 
headquarters. Travelling exhibits are prepared for showing at local fairs, historical 
celebrations and conventions. At least seven Canadian museums have conducted regular 
radio or television programs and others have made occasional contributions. Some 
historical museums stage annual events during which the arts, crafts or industries repre- 
sented by the exhibits are demonstrated to the public. 


The National Museum of Canada.*—The National Museum originated in the 
Geological Survey of Canada and its early history is inseparable from that institution. 
The first united Parliament of Upper and Lower Canada met in Montreal in 1841. In July 
of that year the Natural History Society of Montreal and the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec petitioned the Government to carry out a geological survey. As a result, 
a resolution was passed in the Estimates on Sept. 10 to defray the expenses of a Geological 
Survey of the Province of Canada. 


William E. Logan was appointed the first director of the Geological Survey in 1842. 
He and his assistant, Alexander Murray, undertook their first field work in 1843, and their 
collections formed the humble beginnings of the National Museum. Logan was much more 
than a mere geologist and his interests extended to other branches of natural science. His 
diaries contain accurate drawings of named plants. He wrote in his annual report for the 


_ * Prepared by Dr. A. W. Banfield, Director, Natural History Branch, and Dr. R. Glover, Director, Human 
History Branch, National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 
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year 1852-53: “It may be a consideration whether a growing country like Canada could not 
afford to anticipate what future importance may require in the nature of a national museum 
and at some future time not far distant, erect an appropriate edifice especially planned for 
the purpose.” 


In the meantime, the officers of the Geological Survey continued to collect for the 
geological museum. In 1856, Elkanah Billings, a palaeontologist, was added to the staff, 
the first of a number of specialists, and the legislation passed that year to continue the work 
of the Geological Survey specified the establishment of a geological museum, open to the 
public, to exhibit specimens, books and instruments. 


In 1874, the practice of recording the number of visitors to the Museum was com- 
menced; from May 1874 to April 1875 the number of visitors was 1,017 and by the year 
ended April 1896 it had reached 31,595. In 1874, the distribution of specimens of minerals, 
rocks and other natural history objects to schools was started with a donation to the Board 
of School Teachers of Elora, Ont. The first organized Museum lecture program was under- 
taken in 1912, with a series of lectures for young people after school; by 1915, Saturday 
morning lectures for children and evening lectures for adults—both features of the Museum 
program today—were in operation. 


The scope of the Museum was enlarged in the “Act to make better provision respecting 
the Geological and Natural History Survey of Canada and for maintenance of the Museum 
in connection therewith”, of Apr. 28, 1877. In that Act the Survey was instructed “to . 
study and report upon the flora and fauna of the Dominion” and “to continue to collect 
the necessary materials for a Canadian museum of natural history, mineralogy and geology”. 
As early as the Act of 1856, the Geological Survey of Canada had been authorized “from 
time to time” to distribute publications relative to the Survey. From this authority 
developed the Museum’s celebrated series of scientific bulletins presenting the researches 
of its staff. 


The Act of 1877 established the Geological Survey and the Museum on a continuing 
basis and permitted the appointment of specialists in connection with natural history 
research. John Macoun was appointed to establish the division of biology in 1882. He 
was an eminent botanist who had accompanied the expedition of Sanford Fleming to 
explore Western Canada in 1871. Macoun’s report of 1874 laid the groundwork for the 
establishment of western Canadian agriculture. He also published a catalogue of Canadian 
birds. In 1895 under the third Director of the Geological Survey, George M. Dawson, 
the Museum entered the field of Canadian anthropology. 


Prior to 1880, the Museum occupied several buildings in Montreal but that year the 
Geological Survey moved to Ottawa, occupying the farmer Clarendon Hotel on Sussex 
Street. Construction of the Victoria Memorial Museum building was started in 1904 and 
the Geological Survey moved in in 1910. The Museum began an expanded program of 
research and exhibition under the direction of R. W. Brock, then Director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada. Unfortunately this program was curtailed during World War I be- 
cause the burning of the Parliament Building, in 1916, forced Parliament to occupy the 
Museum building until 1919. Later, expansion of the exhibition halls was handicapped by 
the Museum sharing its building with the National Gallery of Canada and the Geological 
Survey of Canada. However, in 1927, the Governor General in Council gave authority 
“to designate the museum branch of the Department of Mines as the National Museum 
of Canada”’; it is now part of the Department of the Secretary of State. During the past 
20 years, particularly after the appointment of Dr. Frederick J. Alcock as Chief Curator, 
the Museum has increased its research, education and exhibition staff in order to play a 
more important role in the cultural life of Canada and perform the tasks properly assigned 
to the National Museum of Canada. A new N ational Museum building will be constructed 
in the heart of Ottawa within the next few years. 


The responsibilities of a great museum include the collection, preservation, storage and 
study of objects related to the various disciplines that fall under its purview. The next 
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step is the undertaking of research by specialists in those fields and the publication of their 
- findings to increase the total knowledge of their subjects. Typically, museums exhibit 
items from their collections as intrinsically beautiful displays and also to teach the public 
the scientific background to the subjects. This leads to the educational program of museums 
which usually includes lectures, workshops, guided tours for children and activity groups, 
travelling exhibits, loans, library service, and radio and television programs. 


The National Museum of Canada is now organized to present all these facets for the 
enjoyment and education of the people of Canada. It is divided into three Branches— 
the Human History Branch, the Natural History Branch and the Science and Technology 
Branch. The Human History Branch contains the Divisions of Archaeology, Ethnology 
and Folklore, and History, together with the Canadian War Museum and the National 
Aviation Museum. ‘The Natural History Branch contains the Divisions of Zoology, the 
National Herbarium, and Geology and Palaeontology. Services common to these two 
Branches are concerned with exhibitions, educational, technical and administration func- 
tions. In 1965-66 the staff totalled 226, including 56 administrative and professional 
personnel, 85 technical, operational and service personnel, 41 clerical personnel and 44 
casual and prevailing rate employees. 


The 1966 field research program in natural history included eleven expeditions to 
various parts of Canada. The work included investigations of intertidal invertebrates of 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca and Vancouver Island, shore fishes of Newfoundland, fauna of 
Sable Island, fishes and molluscs of the west coast of Hudson Bay, and birds of the Alberta 
Rockies and northern Ontario. Study of the fossil vertebrates of the Anderson and Horton 
River Valleys of the Northwest Territories was continued after the exciting discovery of 
the first fossil toothed birds in Canada and surveys of the Pleistocene faunas in Yukon 
Territory. Floral investigations were conducted in northern Ontario, southern British 
Columbia, northeastern Quebec and the Yukon Territory. 


In addition, taxonomic studies of certain invertebrate groups were sponsored at 
Canadian universities, as well as field investigations of fossil fishes in the Maritimes, 
amphibians in Alberta, and dinosaurs in southeast Alberta, by university staffs. The 
National Museum also participated in a number of oceanographic cruises sponsored by the 
Fisheries Research Board and the Bedford Basin Oceanographic Institute to the eastern 
Pacific, Azores and Falkland Islands. Research in peat bogs on the Queen Charlotte 
Islands and the ecology of fluctuating northern lakes by European ecologists was also 
supported. 


The education program continued with weekly lectures for adults, Saturday morning 
film programs for children, the junior nature club, the school loan collection, children’s 
classes, guided tours, and the Canadian collection of nature photographs. During 1965 
the National Museum recorded 314,800 visitors, the Canadian War Museum 188,020, the 
National Aviation Museum 119,310 and the National Aeronautical Collection at Rockcliffe 
68,792. 


During the past five years there has been a marked growth in the research carried out 
by the Human History Branch. Much of this is done under contract by scholars whose 
work is wholly or partly financed by the Museum, on the understanding that the Museum 
shall receive their collections and the right to publish their reports. This system has 
proved valuable in forging links between the National Museum and universities or other 
museums, and in developing archaeology and ethnology in Canada as well as in enriching 
the national collection and the Museum’s publications. In 1965 members of the Archae- 
ology Division did field researches in Nova Scotia, southeastern Ontario, near South Indian 
Lake in Manitoba, in the Yukon Territory and on Victoria and Banks Islands in the 
Northwest Territories. Additional field work was done under contract in Newfoundland, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and in the Arctic on 
Ellesmere Island, near Wakeham Bay and Igloolik. The Ethnology Division continued 
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its research program, both by staff members and by contract in linguistics, ethnohistory 
and the ethnology of the Algonkians, Athapaskans, the West Coast and Plateau Indians 
and the Eskimo. A conference on Band organization was held at the National Museum 
in late August, attended by 14 leading ethnologists from Canada and the United States. 
The Folklorist returned to her studies in the Gaspe region and supervised contracts for 
research in the Maritimes and in the Prairie Provinces. The History Division gave four 
contracts for the pursuit of original research, continued studies for the preparation of 
exhibits and made progress in the task of cataloguing. 


The exhibition program in 1964-65 included a new Indian Hall and additional work in 
the Hall of Birds. The education program continued with weekly lectures for adults, 
Saturday morning film programs for children, the junior nature study club, the school 
loan collection, children’s classes, guided tours, and the Canadian collection of nature 
photographs. 


In 1961, the Government announced the intention to establish, as a third branch of 
the National Museum, a Museum of Science and Technology, which would incorporate 
the existing National Aviation Museum. Funds for the inauguration of this project 
were provided in the fiscal year 1966-67 and a Director was appointed, who will be re- 
sponsible for planning the display and research activities of the new institution. 


Statistics of Museums and Art Galleries 


In response to the need for information concerning the existence and operation of 
museums, art galleries and similar institutions in Canada, a survey was conducted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics with the assistance of the Canadian Museums Association, 
provincial government departments concerned with museums and other interested in- 
dividuals. The results are given in DBS publication Musewms and Art Galleries 1964 
(Catalogue No. 81-529), and are summarized here in Table 1. Information was col- 
lected from a wide variety of institutions and organizations, including art galleries, art 
exhibit centres; historical museums, historic houses, archives; natural history museums, 
botanical gardens, zoological parks, aquaria, planetaria; preservation projects, public 
libraries. 


Of the 385 institutions reporting, 44 conducted educational programs for the com- 
munities in which they were located, enrolment in the study groups numbering 18,454 
children and 5,974 adults; 67 conducted extension services to other communities; 128 
institutions reported the conduct of such public events as lectures, film showings, guided 
tours, etc., with total attendance of close to 855,000; and 101 provided local library service. 


1.—Museums, Art Galleries and Similar Institutions classified by Type, 
Governing Authority and Province, 1964 


SSSsSsSsSsSsSsSsSsS$”$0$0$0,,E 


Type and Governing Authority Nfld. 124) eal be N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 
a a gee eo aera eee en Pee aE EN ey fe 
No No No. No No No 
OT Mi cle ee os a 1 2 2 4 16 vAS 
Firstory? i 100 2 | AE ae a 1 3 17 5 30 113 
Solencet ey anve eset SS. / \aeedinaes baa ebay — — 2 1 11 12 
Totals IONIC a ee ee 2 5 21 10 57 150 
Independent... ). to eigtoaas EAOE. APO ae — 3 6 5 Pol 46 
Miumieipalidayt: oss, bs nh. os, BAe gsens kane ee — 2 1 _ 4 53 
Provineral Government. 2s 710" OTB 1 — 7 1 it 19 
Educational institution.......................... 1 — 2 — 10 6 
Bederal Goverment..:.., 9:00.) bin — a 5 1 4 14 
Combined ines 10.2), OF Poeri OSes ates —_ —_— —_ » 48 7 12 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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1.—Museums, Art Galleries and Similar Institutions classified by Type, 
Governing Authority and Province, 1964—concluded 


Yee 
Type and Governing Authority Man. Sask. Alta. B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No No No. No No No 
Sete ratueweeimis 281. J.v wre kts e olde Safad 4 5 7 5 -— 71 
cr! Ai St aE See ee Sr 8 17 25 40 2 261 
a edb Bile ogi SiS eae i 4 5 7 11 o_ 53 
RMN ra te ee tates 16 27 39 56 2 385 
| SRS eee ere eee ee 8 7 19 27 2 150 
TERTIUS SC) = «os 5 0) 2 ooo ais bo oan s se oi 2 6 8 10 _ 86 
Provincial Government... 00... ij seca ee’ -— 5 2 9 a 49 
Prinespional mstitution....5.......05F..08 eee. 2 3 2 4 — 30 
Taderal Government sis. boc.) .i . He eis sles oh oe 3 4 3 3 — 37 
tt get ee eae ae 1 2 5 3 — 33 
1 Includes art galleries and art exhibit centres. 2 Includes historical museums, historic houses and pre- 
bap projects. 3 Includes natural history museums, botanical gardens, zoological parks, aquaria and 
planetaria, 


Section 2.—The Educational Functions of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the National 
Film Board 


Educational Functions of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—Many 
hours of educational and semi-educational programs are broadcast annually by the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation’s radio and television facilities. Whether these programs 
are directed to children or adults, entertainment is combined with information whenever 
possible. Spoken-word programs, presented as readings, talks, discussions, documentary 
programs, dramatizations or in forms combined with music, cover a very wide range of 
interests. 


Specially planned child and youth programming appeals to all age groups from pre- 
school to teens as in television’s Through the Eyes of Tomorrow and Jeunesse Oblige. Educa- 
tional programs include credit courses on Cours-universitaire and many school broadcasts 
produced in co-operation with the various provincial educational authorities, as well as 
informal education programs. In 1965-66 University of the Air studied the Ecological 
Viewpoint; the Massey Lectures covered the subject of Politics of Privation; and Project 
’66 discussed the Canadian mood. In 1966-67, an educational series consisting of high- 
lights of the previous season’s school telecasts is being presented on Sunshine Semester. 


Programs of an adult education nature are presented frequently by the English net- 
works and co-operation in program planning is received from various educational organiza- 
tions. The CBC is an active participant in the Joint Planning Commission, a body estab- 
lished by the Canadian Association for Adult Education for exchange of information and 
co-ordination of plans for adult education in Canada. As illustrations of special-interest 
programming, five one-hour instructional courses on farming were produced by the CBC 
Farms and Fisheries Department in 1965-66 in co-operation with the Departments of 
Agriculture of the three Prairie Provinces; and the French network produced four special 
programs on farm management in co-operation with the Quebec Ministry of Agriculture, 
designed to help the transition of farmers in Quebec from the small family holding to 
something more along the lines of the industrial or commercial enterprise. Religious 
programming ranges from devotional broadcasts to studies of religion in the community 
and the changing world; outstanding in 1965-66 were Ferment with Paul Tillich and the 
Bishop of Woolwich, and Bilan de Vatican II which, on its second showing, attracted a 
million viewers. 
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A number of public affairs television programs are designed to analyse and offer 
comments and opinions on the events and trends of the day; this, combined with their 
fast-moving format and their controversial approach, attracts large audiences who greatly 
enjoy the programs. Thus in 1965-66 The Public Eye discussed Capitalism Today and 
Défis Nouveaux studied the Problem of the Aging in Canada. The Sixties examined Cana- 
dian Immigration and the Problem of Fresh Water Supplies in North America. This 
Hour Has Seven Days and Le Sel de la semaine presented ideas and opinions about current 
events, using comedy, music and satire as regular techniques. CBC Newsmagazine pre- 
sented weekly interview and documentary programs. Camera 65 on the French television 
network reported on national and international events and actualities. In the 1966-67 
season, T'wenty Million Questions, a new public affairs program, will keep Canada’s 
20,000,000 citizens informed about major political issues and other topical matters of 
national concern. 


Special programs are broadcast on radio covering the three-day Winter Conference 
of the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, which examines sociological questions in 
open meetings and group discussions. The summer evening sessions of the annual week- 
long Couchiching Conference have been broadcast for a number of years. This Conference, 
organized jointly with the Canadian Institute on Public Affairs, examines Canadian and 
international affairs in open meetings and group discussions. 


The French radio network presents Fémina five times a week for women listeners and 
also broadcasts a number of weekly programs dealing with fine arts, music, literature, 
theatrical arts, sciences, religion and philosophy under the auspices of Le Service des émis- 
sions éducatives et d’affaires publiques. On the English network The Feminine Touch, an 
anthology of writings by women, including fiction and non-fiction, verse and prose, was 
broadcast during the summer of 1966. Take Thirty, a week-day television show for 
women, has a different ‘flavour’ on each program—entertainment and interviews of per- 
formers; travel topics and features on events in Canada and abroad; cooking, child care 
and household management; discussions on social problems; and interviews with men and 
women from the sporting world. In the 1966-67 season, Take Thirty will have programs 
filmed on location in London, Paris, New York, Newfoundland and five African countries. 
Its closest radio counterpart is Trans-Canada Matinée. 


A few of the programs for the 1966-67 season include such favourites as CBC tele- 
vision’s major cultural series Festival, which enters its seventh season presenting drama 
and concert programs, and Show of the Week, which is a major showcase for a great variety 
of performers such as Wayne and Shuster and Juliette. A World of Music, a new variety 
series, features music from many lands sung by performers from all over the world, and an 
Anthology series gives new and established Canadian writers an opportunity to air un- 
published short stories, poetry and plays. Centennial programs include The Reluctant 
Nation, which recreates important historical events and personalities that shaped Canada’s 
development during the 1880s and ’90s; Chansons, a television musical salute to the Centen- 
nial of Confederation, which spotlights authentic folk music presented by top Canadian 
artists and filmed in various colourful locales from St. John’s to Victoria; full coverage of 
EXPO 67; the Pan-American Games in Winnipeg; Camera Canada’s documentaries; and 
Canada 100. William Ronald, one of Canada’s leading painters, will again be host as 
The Umbrella begins its second season of exploration of the arts; and Life and the Land, a 
half-hour country and gardening program bringing items of national and local interest to — 
all viewers, will continue on the English network. 


Educational Functions of the National Film Board.—The National Film Board, 
an agency of the Federal Government, was established by Act of Parliament in 1939 and 
reconstituted by the National Film Act in 1950. In the years since its establishment, the 
Board has grown from a supervisory body over Canadian Government motion picture 
activities to a national documentary film-producing and -distributing organization whose 
films about Canada are seen wherever people may freely assemble. The Board produces 
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and distributes filmstrips and still photographs on Canadian themes in accordance with 
its primary function outlined in the Act “to initiate and promote the production and dis- 
tribution of films in the national interest’. Films are produced primarily in the English 
and French languages and, whenever possible, foreign-language versions are prepared to 
- inerease the usefulness of Board films in foreign countries. 


The 16mm. community film program is based on a nation-wide system of film circuits, 
film councils and libraries, strongly supported by organizations and individuals engaged 
in community activities. There are more than 700 national, provincial and community 
film distribution outlets from which thousands of 16mm. prints are available for public 
use throughout the country. These prints are acquired for circulation by purchase or 
by loan from the Board. 


A large part of the 16mm. community film audience is reached through classroom 
showings, indicating progress in the development of audio-visual aid programs in Canadian 
schools and universities. Another noticeable trend is the more selective use of films by 
community organizations and groups for particular purposes. This is attributed in part 
to the availability of Board productions which present series of film studies related to 
central themes, and to the availability of a broad range of topics which include individual 
films particularly suited to group objectives and programs. 


Films produced by the Board are shown in commercial theatres and on television in 
Canada and abroad, and newsreel features are also issued regularly for theatrical and 
television purposes. Distribution of theatrical subjects is arranged by contract with 
commercial distributing organizations. 


Series of original films are shown regularly over English-language and French-language 
television networks in Canada. Individual films from the Board’s extensive general library 
are available to CBC and privately operated stations. Abroad, because of expanding 
television facilities in many countries, Board films are seen by audiences which could not 
otherwise be reached. 


In addition to commercial distribution through theatres and television in other 
countries, 16mm. print circulation is carried on through posts of the Departments of 
External Affairs and Trade and Commerce, through National Film Board territorial 
offices at London in England, Paris in France, New York, Chicago and San Francisco in 
the United States, New Delhi in India, and Buenos Aires in Argentina, as well as through 
libraries operated by various education agencies. Hundreds of prints of National Film 
Board films are also sold in other countries each year. Exchange agreements are in effect 
between the Board and government film-producing organizations in other lands; this 
means that films of various nations are freely exchanged with those of Canada, aiding 
international understanding. 


The National Film Board maintains a library of more than 150,000 still photographs, 
which are available at nominal cost to magazines, newspapers and other periodicals wishing 
to present current information about Canada. 


Section 3.—The Canada Council 


The Canada Council was created by the Government of Canada in 1957 to “foster 
and promote the study and enjoyment of, and the production of works in, the arts, human- 
ities and social sciences’. Its task is carried out mainly through a broad program of fel- 
lowships and grants of various types. It also shares the responsibility for Canada’s 
cultural relations with other countries and administers, as a separate agency, the Canadian 
National Commission for UNESCO. 


The Council is an independent agency which reports annually to Parliament through 
a member of the Cabinet, but sets its own policies and makes its own decisions within the 
terms of the Canada Council Act. It is made up of 21 members appointed by the Governor 
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in Council. The chairman and vice-chairman serve for terms not exceeding five years 
and other members for terms of three years. The Council usually meets at least five 
times a year. The day to day administrative work is carried out by a permanent staff in — 
Ottawa, headed by a director and an associate director who are appointed by the Governor © 
in Council. 


Income.—The Council’s income is derived mainly from two funds, originally of 
$50,000,000 each, set up by Parliament when the Council was created. The University 
Capital Grants Fund, which is now nearing depletion, has enabled the Council to help 
the universities expand their physical facilities at a crucial period by awarding them up 
to 50 p.c. of the cost of eligible buildings. The Council’s main source of operating income 
is the Endowment Fund, of which only the interest may be used. It yields some $3,100,000 
annually and out of this amount the Council must normally finance its various programs 
and its administrative expenses, as well as those of the Canadian National Commission 
for UNESCO. However, as its resources had become inadequate to meet the growing 
needs of the arts, humanities and social sciences, the Council received from the Canadian 
Government, in April 1965, an unconditional grant of $10,000,000. This grant and the 
interest earned on it are adding to the income of the Endowment Fund for a period of a 
few years. 


Assistance to the Arts, Humanities and Social Sciences.—The Canada Council’s 
assistance is directed to both individuals and organizations. Assistance to individuals is 
mainly in the form of fellowships, scholarships and research grants. In eight years, the 
Council has awarded scholarships and fellowships at the master’s, doctoral and post- 
doctoral levels to almost 4,000 scholars in the humanities and social sciences, and to more | 
than 1,200 performing and creative artists. Assistance to organizations, mostly in the 
arts, takes a large proportion of the revenue from the Endowment Fund. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, the Council devoted approximately $2,856,000 to 
the humanities and social sciences, of which $1,606,000 financed 736 fellowships at the 
pre-doctoral and post-doctoral levels, and $1,250,000 was applied to grants in aid of re- 
search, university libraries, meetings of scholars and artists, visiting lecturers, publication 
of scholarly works and other forms of assistance. In the arts, the Council spent $3,441,000, 
of which $425,000 was used to finance 135 scholarships and fellowships and $3,016,000 
was applied to grants, including about $699,000 for music, $271,000 for festivals, $602,000 
for the theatre, $564,000 for dance and opera, $147,000 for the visual arts, $234,000 for 
service and training organizations and $84,000 for publications. 


Apart from its own programs, the Council administers on behalf of the Canadian 
Government a program of scholarships for students, scholars and artists from French- 
speaking countries (at present, France, Belgium and Switzerland) wishing to come to 
Canada. In 1965-66, awards made by the Council under this program totalled $613,000. 


In the fields of engineering, medicine and science, the Council has been offering to 
qualified Canadian applicants a few research fellowships for work in Canada. These were 
financed by a special fund provided by a private donor. In the year 1965-66, they amounted 
to approximately $38,000. 


Under its power to “make awards to persons in Canada for outstanding accomplish-. 
ments in the arts, humanities or social sciences’, the Council awards annually its own 
Canada Council Medal and the Molson Prize which is financed by funds from the Molson 
Foundation. It also finances the annual Governor General’s Literary Prizes, which are 
awarded by an autonomous committee. 


UNESCO.—The Canada Council Act provides for certain functions in relation to the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. The Council has 
accordingly established a National Commission for UNESCO and provides its secretariat 
and budget. As an agent of the Council, the National Commission co-ordinates UNESCO 
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program activities abroad and administers a small program in furtherance of UNESCO 
objectives. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, the Council spent approximately $135,000 
through the National Commission for these purposes. 


Section 4.—Library Services 


The National Library.—The National Library of Canada came into existence 
formally on Jan. 1, 1953 by the proclamation of the National Library Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 330). On the same date it absorbed the Canadian Bibliographic Centre, which had 
been engaged in preliminary work and planning since 1950. The Act established a National 
Library Advisory Council, consisting of the National Librarian who serves as chairman, 
the Parliamentary Librarian, and twelve appointed members, at least one of whom must 
be from each of the ten provinces. 


By 1966, although the Library was still housed in temporary quarters and only a 
limited purchasing -program could be undertaken, the book collection consisted of over 
300,000 volumes, supplemented by microcopies of more than 100,000 additional titles. 
Under the terms of the Copyright Act and the Library’s own Book Deposit Regulations, 
8,128 titles were received in the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, 5,968 of which were related in 
some direct way to Canada. 


Canadiana, the Library’s monthly catalogue of new books and pamphlets relating to 
Canada, described over 12,000 items in 1965; these included trade and general publica- 
tions and official publications of the federal and provincial governments. Canadiana has 
been published since 1950 and is cumulated annually; a cumulated index covering the 
period 1950-62 was published in 1965.* 


The National Union Catalogue lists 9,500,000 volumes in 224 government, university, 
public and special libraries in all provinces. New accessions are reported regularly by 
these libraries, and the Catalogue thus forms a continuously up-to-date key to the main 
book resources of the country. More than half a million additions were reported to the 
Catalogue in 1965-66. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, the Reference Division was 
asked to locate nearly 40,000 titles and it is noteworthy that copies of 80 p.c. of them were 
found in Canadian libraries. About one third of the requests were for books in the field 
of science and technology and 80 p.c. were for books published since 1925. 


The National Library also publishes bibliographies and the annual cumulation of the 
Canadian Index to Periodicals. 


A permanent National Library and Archives Building is under construction on Welling- 
ton Street, west of the Parliament Buildings in Ottawa; it will be completed late in 1966. 


The National Science Library.—The National Research Council Library serves as 
the library for the Council and as the National Science Library of Canada. Plans for 
developing a central scientific library were proposed as early as 1924 by the Honorary 
Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Research, established in 1916 and now known 
as the National Research Council (see pp. 384-391). The Library grew slowly until 1928 
when the Council’s first research laboratories were set up. Since then it has been developed 
to parallel the growth and expansion of the laboratories and the national interests and 
activities of the Council with the result that in 1953, under an agreement with the more 
recently established National Library, the National Research Council Library formally 
assumed responsibility for national library services in the fields of science and technology. 
By 1965, the Library’s collection, comprising over 600,000 volumes, was growing at the 
rate of 150,000 items a year and included journals and other serial publications, books, 
pamphlets and technical and research reports. The bulk of this material is housed in the 
main Library with smaller and more specialized collections in six branch Libraries. 


* A list of 400 selected titles of ‘‘Books About Canada”, prepared by the National Library, appears in Chapter 
XXVII of this volume. 
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The resources of the Library are made available by means of an extensive inter-library 
loan and photocopying service. For purposes of current awareness, the Library issues 
twice a month its Recent Additions to the Inbrary, and a list of Serial Publications in the 
Inbrary is also issued at frequent intervals through the use of data processing equipment, 
Reference and research services include answering requests for scientific information, 
literature searches and the compilation of abstracts and bibliographies, and the identifica- 
tion and location of obscure publications. 


The Canadian Index of Scientific Translations, a card index to the location of completed 
English translations in Canada and other countries, is maintained by the Library. Trans- 
lations of scientific articles prepared by the Library’s Translations Section are listed and 
made available in Canada and abroad. A complete English translation of the Russian 
journal Problemy Severa (Problems of the N. orth) is also the responsibility of this Section. 


The National Science Library is responsible for the publication of the Union List of 
Scientific Serials in Canadian Libraries and the Directory of Canadian Scientific and Technical 
Periodicals. 


Public Libraries.—Provincial governments have jurisdiction over public libraries 
but these are generally administered and regulated by municipal authorities; exceptions 
are Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island where the provincial governments maintain 
the public library service throughout the province. Municipal libraries serve the urban 
population and provincial and regional libraries serve the more widely scattered popula- 
tion. Summary results of the annual public library survey for 1964 are given in Table 
2, with comparable totals for 1963. Circulation of books was 4.0 per capita in the later 
year and current operating payments were $1.40, compared with 3.7 per capita and $1.28 
in 1963. Of the total full-time staff in 1964, about one quarter were professional librarians. 


2.—Summary Statistics for All Public Libraries, 1964 with Totals for 1963 


a es a 


Stocks of 

‘ Dopalnton ’ : Books, . , Current Full- 

Province or Territory Se ed Libraries | Periodicals | Circulation Operating Time 

oe and Payments Staff 

Pamphlets 
No No No. No $ No 

Newfoundland...22.¢7.- eee 481,000 3 327,769 764, 827 199,201 40 
Prince Edward Island.............. 107,000 i 110, 651 250, 631 52,326 6 
Nove Scotia 2 62 sR. da cee 492,102 14 480, 290 2,574, 238 692,989 107 
New Brunswick... ae ee 226,159 if 225,166 1,352, 655 288, 500 35 
Quebec. We. Sr Series... 5.05 Bree 2,956, 788 230 3,160,043 6,154,366 2,848, 167 333 
ORGAO hid, Vea eR ik 5, 820,577 314 9,220,859 | 41,723,022 14,717, 813 1, 667 
MAMCODA wee et eee tee 529, 998 19 656, 300 3,367, 536 1,146, 269 42 
Saskatchewan. 2eee:.... 3h), ee 425,176 63 848, 840 2,892,328 1,320, 723 173 
Alberta i 54. ca hk cand SO ee 927,580 158 1,710,075 6, 488, 375 2,099,159 245 
British: Columbian +e 1, 413,073 79 | 2,203,084 | 10,609,781 | 3,590,665 453 
ukonTérritoryc6.35..1 1.4 perenl 12,000 1 38, 60 He , 507 3 
Totals;'1964;).. 2.90, 13,391, 453 889 | 18,981,677 | 76,177,759 | 27,004,319 3,204 
Totals}1963 75:1 50755. mae 13, 236, 808 884 | 16,609,264 | 70,418,478 | 24,187,650 3,116 


University, College and School Libraries.—Libraries in 77 universities and col- 
leges having enrolments of 100 or more students reported over 10,000,000 volumes or 63.9 
volumes per student in 1963-64, compared with 62.9 in 1962-63. Expenditures were 
$90.71 per student, an increase of $20.88 over the previous year. Full-time staff increased 
by 338 in the same comparison but the proportion of professional librarians was slightly 
lower in 1963-64 at 29.9 p.c. | 
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3.—Libraries in Universities and Colleges, by Province, Academic Year 1963-64 with 


Totals for 1962-63 
OOOO ee 
Expend- 
Enrol- itures 
Province Libraries Volumes ment per 
Served Full-Time 
Student! 
——————————— eee SSCS" ——— | _____ ae — 
No. No. No. $ 
MawiOUNGIanG. 6.20.6. ete tee eee 1 113,597 2,447 67.78 
Prince Edward Island...............-- 265+ een seeeees 2 30, 805 841 23.19 
ESE ES > seo heen gare et ee ) 665, 182 8,290 66.24 
EMP WIE Is cc 5 on ok oe eh ogee ede nee neces 4 301,901 6,149 63.40 
EN SER Senn not oor 15 2,658, 874 40,878 76.23 
ee Te ee In OSG CGO OOO Cocke at 4,246,668 50,279 122.58 
(or UE Sgeities Sanrio iC Nee CIGIOICRR a eno nic cia aa 8 505, 482 9,431 57.97 
PAT OHO WRU ccs ac cic sce cf ees See op oon awaits eels es 3 335, 841 10,280 58.85 
GE ee ee Se eee 4 505, 304 12,366 112.75 
Peteaiy COlUMDIA. ... 6. <. le. Halse cc cee one ee wees & 862,237 19,111 83.63 
Totals, 1963-64......... M0001... 77 10,225,891 160,072 90.71 
MOLARS, 1960-68. oc... 5 Senne cee cee e tee eee 73 9,085,088 144,513 69.83 


eee cee ee rece eee eee ca eee eae arc ea eee EET ES 
1 Full-time and equivalent. 


In 1963-64 only 53.2 p.c. of the reporting 4,892 elementary and secondary schools 
had centralized libraries—58 p.c. of the secondary schools and 24 p.c. of the elementary 
schools. Their total bookstock was 7,625,832 or 5.2 books per pupil served, compared 
with 4.8 in 1962-63. Payments for books and other library materials ranged from $0.95 
per pupil served in New Brunswick to $5.18 in Saskatchewan, the average for Canada 
being $2.63. Professional school librarians numbered 211, an increase of almost 18 p.c. 
over the previous year but still far short of requirements. In an attempt to fill part of 
the need, some professional librarians supervised several school libraries rather than that 
of an individual school. 


4.—Centralized School Libraries, by Province, Academic Year 1963-64 with Totals for 


1962-63 

SEE — eee 

Payment 
Enrol- or 
Province Libraries Books ment Books 
Served per 
Pupil 
No No. No $ 

RRMMRTETpIT IRIEL UNCLE ees 8 sa golts pce aro 8 sede Goalies Kcnvemsasie 4 3,812 1,644 1.45 
MPIPeOMSAWATCUISIANG. 622.6. ccc cose de vee ems aucteene. 7 11,982 3, 759 1.39 
Sap Shamir Oe a aN Sr ar Aen oa 59 121,691 33,097 0.97 
BRDU, PUMA VICKS dacs dacs sre aie ore fisd aoe we wns we 38 109,784 25,368 0.95 
RES Sate Bev aet are cso) 0i01 since weieashsie/ais®) © sie opus. 9.08 nis 944 2,298, 269 426, 584 2.16 
Oe PN tn cis couse fe wore wuoty ereceisiareiels. 096 ale! mvave 927 3,119,053 603, 955 2.90 
ANI MRPRE NRE ee a cis exeinye «Sia a sO SoS sree tlale 73 292,968 49, 356 3.03 
EC PEERP INES ATI MEE, Pore ate nhs Ki cis» pve. ai ep eiarmday, wns eae ais bre eee 67 204, 443 29,812 5.18 
RSE REPENS a icarae vids iene cae te seenee 268 677, 376 127,429 2.96 
SMR AEEIRCOLTETIUIDEY Ass asc sdche ss: «. s0c/s en wie ealeras ae eB eae ies 215 786, 454 160,915 2.50 
BEMIS SOG SH68 oc cee ee be eee eee 2,602 7,625,832 1,461,919 2.63 
US Oe Ss Se eee eee 2,067 5, 768,007 1, 213,193 2.45 


ss eee 


Libraries in provincial post-secondary institutions were surveyed for the first time in 
1963-64; they included libraries in 35 technical institutes across Canada, 66 of the 107 
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écoles normales in Quebec, 10 teachers colleges in Ontario and one each in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba. Of the 35 technical institutes, 27 reported centralized 
libraries; bookstock per pupil was 14.2 volumes and operating expenditures $15.40 per 
pupil. The 68 écoles normales in Quebec reported 9,200 students, 65.5 volumes per student, 
and an operating expenditure of $27.97. 
5.—Libraries in Technical Institutes and Teachers Colleges, 1963-641 


_ YS SS 
—.—.———a eee 


Total 

Books : 
; TT: Sateen Operating 

Province betes ah P Seva Staff eer pe 
Pamphlets Libraries 
No. No. No. $ 

Newfoundland. Fast. ....:..b, aon eee. ee eee 524 1,150 1 5, 420 
NovasScotia: free 22o}..\ eae ee ee 441 11,676 1 14,935 
New: Bruns wacko 2. ea ieee ten een ee ee pea 1,720 35, 696 if 26,300 
Quebee lr irre ios hd ose, Een tio ee eee 14, 883 767, 056 68 364,191 
Onitabro... ss. ee OE. noch ROD ee eee 10,308 135, 386 13 132,214 
Manitoba. 3 ace acne eee 2 ee cena | are 60 8,359 1 10, 600 
Saskatchewanh...200..) 22 ecb aie eee eee eee 1,055 13, 004 6 49,689 
Alberta:.:.... bi tit beh oal the SR eth Be LR. ose, 3,134 17,709 4 50,300 
British: Columbigie.+.4- ee ere eee 1,399 10,595 — 1,980 
Totals oct: cee et a ee 34,064 1,000,631 95 655, 629 


ee 
1 Includes statistics of 28 technical institutes and 79 teachers colleges. 


Library Education.—In 1965, the five Canadian library schools awarded 318 Bachelor 
of Library Science degrees, an increase of 11.2 p.c. over 1964. Despite this increase, many 
more professional librarians are needed to raise service to acceptable standards, especially 
in public and secondary school libraries. Table 6 contains data on 78 p.c. of the graduates, 
three quarters of whom were women. University libraries absorbed 50 p.c. of these 
graduates, 31 p.c. secured positions in public libraries and the remainder now serve in 
government and special libraries or in other countries. Quebec and Ontario employed 
about 62 p.c. of them. Median beginning salaries ranged from $5,265 in the Atlantic 
Provinces to $5,700 in the Prairie Provinces. School librarians received almost $1,500 
more per annum than public librarians since the former often have teacher training as well 
as teaching experience. 


6.—Library School Graduates, 1965 with Totals for 1964 


Graduates Destinations 
Library School at— : : , 
Public University School 
Male Female Library Library Library 
No. No. No. No. 
McGill University..... 6 56 38 3 
University of Montreal. 28 20 25 4 
University of Ottawa. . 9 4 5 2 
University of Toronto.. 7 70 3 13 
University of British 
Columbia: 4. 12 37 22 4 
Totals, 1965!......... 62 187 125 26 
Totals, 19641......... 68 172 103 18 


1 In addition, there were 69 graduates in 1965 and 50 graduates in 1964 who did not report detailed information. 
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%.—Median Salaries of Librarians in Professional Positions, 1964 


NEE 
————— SS SSS 


ppramele Ene Provincial University 
Position zp secre pies aba een and Calivee 
Population Libraries Services (1963-64) 
$ $ $ $ 
Rae hios 7. AZUL. URE aes 7,889 7,036 8,875 8,875 
Meter DADTATION.,. 0... sven. ssc ome e ees 7, 875 5,958 8,000 8, 687 
Division, Department or Branch Head........ sage OF 7,022 5,208 6,250 6,981 
ER TRR TAMIL 3S He Sia a ingrgld «ald opsie stor marh s 5, 667 5,809 7,750 5,303 
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One of the nine floors of the National Science Library of Canada. Its collection of well over half a 
million books, journals, articles and reports on scientific and technological subjects is growing at the 
rate of from 500 to 700 items daily. 


CHAPTER VIII.—SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The characteristic problems of this country, particularly its large area, its small popula- , 
tion and its unique industrial structure, have led to a typically Canadian organization 
of research. Early research was, of course, related to the primary industries. Geological 
mapping and agricultural research were almost the only areas of activity until the beginning 
of the present century. In 1898 research in the field of fisheries was assigned to an inde- 
pendent honorary board which has continued to the present as the Fisheries Research Board. 
In 1916 the Federal Government set up the National Research Council; its early duties were 
to encourage and stimulate research in the universities through grants and scholarships 
and it entered active research only with the establishment of its own laboratory system 
in the late 1920s and early 1930s. Great expansion in scientific research took place 
during the War when the National Research Council assumed the responsibility for research 
for the three Armed Services including the development of atomic energy. At the end 
of the War, the Council returned to its previous activities—the promotion of research in 
the universities and research for secondary industry. In 1947, the Defence Research 
Board was set up in the Department of National Defence with responsibility for military 
research (see Chapter XXVI). In 1952, the Crown corporation, Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, was established to proceed with the development of atomic energy in Canada, and 
certain other Crown corporations, such as Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, Polymer 
Corporation Limited and Canada’s largest national utility, the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, developed important research programs. 


Until the 1960s, industrial research was slow to develop in Canada, although certain 
large industries, particularly the chemical industry and the pulp and paper industry, had 
long histories of successful research effort. Research councils or foundations were set up: 
by several provinces to improve industrial production efficiency (see pp. 401-404) ; of these, 
the Ontario Research Foundation and the British Columbia Research Council, although 
established under provincial legislation, are self-governing institutions engaged in research 
and development on contract for manufacturers, departments of government and on their 


* A Selection of Canadian Achievements in Science and Technology, 1800-1964, compiled by Dr. John R. Kohr 
of the National Research Council, Ottawa, appears in the 1965 Canada Year Book, pp. 398-401. This is available 
in reprint form from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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own account, and derive their current revenue mainly from sponsored research. The 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada (see Forestry Chapter) is the one major 
research association that operates on a co-operative basis; its operating funds are provided 
by industry and its facilities by the Federal Government and McGill University, all three 
vitally interested in ensuring that this industry maintains its competitive position in world 
markets. However, through the years the primary resource base of industry generally 
was not conducive to the establishment of industrial research laboratories. Also, the 
prevalence of foreign-owned manufacturing companies exerted considerable influence on 
the development of industrial research. Canadian subsidiaries of foreign companies had 
ready access to the research and development results of their parent companies and Can- 
adian companies had little incentive to establish their own laboratories or to develop 
products specifically for the Canadian market. But now, Canadian industry across the 
country is greatly extending research facilities and becoming much more aware of the 
advantages to be gained therefrom. To meet the challenge of competition from other 
countries in the manufacture of ultra-modern production, it is impressively stepping up its 
own scientific and technical studies. ‘The Ontario Research Community at Sheridan Park 
in Metropolitan Toronto is a virtual breakthrough for Canadian industry. So is the 
research centre at Pointe Claire in Metropolitan Montreal. Such industrial research 
centres as these will ensure that Canadian industries remain competitive and, perhaps more 
important, will permit Canadian graduate students to find both challenge and creative 
opportunity at home. The value of buildings already built or under construction at 
Sheridan Park is $27,000,000 and several sites are still available. Elsewhere in the country 
a number of new industrial research centres have been established, and others are in the 
planning stage, to conduct basic and applied research in a wide range of scientific disciplines. 


Thus, there are three main sectors of research in Canada—government research, 
university research and research in industry. These three elements are covered in some 
detail in the following Sections and Subsections. 


Mechanism for the Federal Science Policy.—In the federal sphere, the ultimate 
authority for policy on science resides in the Cabinet. To exercise this authority there 
was established by the National Research Council Act (RSC 1952, c. 239, as amended) a 
Cabinet committee known as the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research. This Committee comprises those Cabinet Ministers having depart- 
ments with major scientific responsibilities and certain other Ministers who have an indirect 
concern with scientific affairs. These federal departments and agencies advise the Privy 
Council Committee on the scientific aspects of their own departmental responsibilities 
and on the organization and support of research required for their own purposes. For many 
years, the National Research Council, on the other hand, advised the Committee on general 
science policy, particularly on research in the universities, in industry and in fields not 
specifically the responsibility of the departments or agencies. Then, in 1949, the Privy 
Council Committee broadened the structure of its advisory mechanism by the addition of 
an advisory body of senior officials to which it might turn for joint advice on the for- 
mulation and conduct of government scientific policies. 


In 1964, a move was made toward integration and stimulus of research with the crea- 
tion of a Science Secretariat in the Office of the Prime Minister. Established as a result of 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organization and those of 
Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, former President of the National Research Council, the Secretariat 
has the task of assembling, digesting and analysing information related to the Govern- 
ment’s scientific and technological activities, including their interrelationships with uni- 
versity, industrial and provincial scientific establishments. In 1966, the Science Council 
of Canada was established, drawing its professional and administrative support from the 
Science Secretariat. Exclusively advisory, the Council will call for intensive studies of 
science and technology in Canada, serving as a focus for information and advice useful to 
the people of Canada in formulating policies and plans for the future. It will delineate 
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in broad terms for the first time those fields of science and technology that may be expected — 
to contribute most to the country’s economic and social objectives and indicate how their 
development can best be organized and supported. Membership is drawn from industry, | 
the universities and government. 


Section 1.—The National Research Council of Canada* 


Organized research in Canada on a national basis dates from 1916 when the Govern- 
ment of Canada established the National Research Council. From an initial budget of 
$91,600 (only $50,375 was actually expended) to one of $74,000,000, the Council has 
expanded until now it has some 45 Associate Committees studying a wide range of prob- 
lems, supports the research efforts of 2,500 university scientists and awards 1,900 scholar- 
ships, bursaries and postdoctorate fellowships. 


The planning and integration of research work, organization of co-operative studies, 
postgraduate training of research workers, and prosecution of research through grants to 
university professors formed the basis of the Council’s work from 1916 to 1924. As early 
as 1918, the creation of a central research institute to carry on research in pure science in 
relation to standards of measurement, quality and composition of material, and research 
in science applied to the industries of Canada, had been urged and a special committee of 
Parliament endorsed the proposal. Temporary quarters were secured in 1925 and research 
on magnesian refractories for steel furnaces was carried out so successfully that an industry 
established during World War I was re-established on a large scale. As a result of this 
achievement, the Government in 1929-30 provided funds for new research facilities. The 
National Research Building on Sussex Drive in Ottawa was opened in 1932 and in 1939 
construction was begun on an aerodynamics building located on the Montreal Road, just 
east of the city. This site now comprises some 400 acres and houses most of the Council’s 
laboratories. A prairie Regional Laboratory built on the campus of the University of 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon has been in operation since June 1948 and an Atlantic Regional 
Laboratory on the campus of Dalhousie University in Halifax since June 1952. 


Under the terms of the Research Council Act, the Council has charge of all matters 
affecting scientific and industrial research in Canada that may be assigned to it by the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific and Industrial Research. In discharging 
these responsibilities, the Council may undertake, assist or promote research. Its duties 
include the utilization of Canada’s natural resources; the improvement of industrial pro- 
cesses and methods; the discovery of processes and methods likely to expand existing 
industries or to develop new ones; the utilization of industrial wastes ; investigation and 
determination of physical standards, methods of measurement, and fundamental properties 
of matter; the standardization and certification of scientific and technical apparatus used 
by government and industry; the determination of standards of quality for materials used 
in public works and government supplies; and investigation and standardization, at the 
request of industry, of industrial materials or products. As a service to Canadian science, 
the Council maintains scientific liaison offices in Ottawa, London, Washington and Paris. 
The liaison officers abroad also serve as scientific attachés in the Canadian diplomatic 
missions. The National Research Council Library, with holdings of more than 600,000 
volumes in science and technology (including 12,000 journals and other serials), acts as the 
National Science Library of Canada (see also p.377% 


The Council’s laboratories are organized in ten divisions and two regional laboratories, 
each with its own director. Six divisions are engaged in applied and fundamental studies 
in the natural sciences—biosciences, applied and pure chemistry, applied and pure physics 
and radiation biology. Four others are devoted chiefly to engineering work—building re- 
search, mechanical engineering, radio and electrical engineering, and the National Aero- 
nautical Establishment. The two regional laboratories carry out research related to the 


* Revised by Joan Powers, Public Relations Office, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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| resources of the Prairie and Atlantic regions. A Medical Research Council, responsible 
for the support of medical research but functioning under the general administration of the 


National Research Council, was established in November 1960 (see p. 288). 


The National Research Council consists of the President, two Vice-Presidents (Scien- 
tific), one Vice-President (Administration) and 17 other members, each of the latter group 
being appointed for a term of three years and chosen to represent industry, labour, and 


‘research in science and engineering. Many of the members are drawn from Canadian 


universities. The Council reports to the Committee of the Privy Council on Scientific 
and Industrial Research through a Minister designated by the Governor in Council for 
the purposes of the National Research Council Act. 


The Council’s 1966-67 budget, excluding the provision for the activities of the Medical 


‘Research Council, is about $74,000,000, approximately $29,000,000 of which is required 


for foundation work—scholarships and research grants in science and engineering. The 
remainder is used to operate the laboratories and to provide for the Council’s industrial 
research assistance program. Of the Council’s 2,760 employees, 788 are scientists and 
engineers. ; 


Links with Industry.—The application of science to Canadian industry has always 
been one of the major concerns of the National Research Council. Since 1917, repre- 
sentatives of industry, government and the universities have co-operated, through NRC 
Associate Committees, in solving pressing industrial and economic problems. There is a 
constant flow of personnel and information between NRC laboratories and those of in- 
dustry, and roughly 70 p.c. of the Council’s own effort involves applied research intended 
for industrial use. Contract research on specific projects and a wide variety of testing 
and standardization work are undertaken. Inventions from NRC laboratories are carried 
through the patent stage, then made available for manufacture through Canadian Patents 
and Development Limited (see p. 146). 

A most important activity of the Council is its Technical Information Service, which 
consists of field engineers who visit manufacturing establishments, and a staff of trained 
researchers in Ottawa who use the technical literature available through the Council’s 
Library. Although all inquiries are handled, the Service is particularly interested in 
helping small firms with no research or information facilities. Free advice is given on all 
aspects of materials and processing, equipment, plant design and packaging and on such 
topics as wage incentives and inventory control. 


Direct financial assistance for research performed by Canadian industry was begun by 
the Council during 1962. Under this arrangement the Council makes grants supporting 
long-term applied research and development work proposed and carried out by industry. 
Aid is given on a shared-cost basis, with industry supplying at least half the funds for any 
one project. Companies of all sizes, representing a wide range of industrial activity, are 
eligible for assistance and the companies retain all rights arising from the work. In 1965- 
66, at a cost of $3,300,000, the Council supported 40 new research projects and 104 con- 
tinuing projects in 90 Canadian firms. This work gave rise, also, to nearly 700 new research 
positions. 


Biosciences.—The program of the Division of Biosciences covers practical problems 
related to the national economy and fundamental studies that may contribute useful in- 
formation in such areas as agriculture, medicine and certain industries. Apparatus and 
techniques for preparing, preserving and storing food make up a large part of the applied 
work and particular attention has been given recently to food freezing, cold storage in 
jacketed rooms and refrigerated transport. Study and testing have continued on a 
process now widely used in industry for the immersion freezing of poultry, quality loss 
in poultry meat during freezing and refrigerated storage, and an improved cooling system 
for frozen food trucks. The physical and chemical reactions influencing coagulation in 
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evaporated milk during sterilization are being investigated. Microorganisms related to 
food are studied, particularly those that grow in cheese, in high salt concentrations and at 
low temperatures. A national culture collection of about 3,000 yeasts, bacteria and fungi 
is maintained. 


Considerable effort is devoted to questions of animal and plant physiology. Studies 
of the mechanisms by which mammals, birds and man adapt to cold have provided 
important basic information on cell, muscle and metabolic activity, and help to explain 
practical problems such as the high death rate of newly born caribou. Fundamental plant 
processes such as translocation are investigated, and a study is being carried out on strains 
of blue-green algae believed responsible for cattle deaths. Plant fibres such as cellulose— 
the skeletal materia] of plants—and the structure and function of plant cell components 
are also examined. 


Other studies involve fermentation mechanisms and enzymology, and the structures 
of proteins, polysaccharides and lipids. One group, among its other projects, is engaged 
in long-term statistical studies of protein variability in wheat, a factor that influences 
overseas wheat sales. The work has been expanded recently to include the effects of 
weather factors on protein content. 


Radiation Biology.—The effect of radiation on living things, including people, is 
the subject of research in the recently organized Division of Radiation Biology. The 
Division will eventually be housed in a new building being erected in close proximity to 
the buildings housing the major applied Divisions of the Council. A variety of types of 
radiation will be used, including ultra-violet light, gamma rays, X-rays, electrons and fast 
neutrons. ‘The physical, chemical, functional and statistical changes brought about by 
irradiation of pure chemicals, biochemicals (enzymes and macromolecules), cells, tissues, 
microorganisms, plants, animals and human or animal populations will be investigated. 
Studies will also be made of radiations arising within biological materials as well as those 
originating outside. Where possible, observations will be made of the effects of radiations 
delivered at widely differing dose rates. 


Applied Chemistry.—The Division of Applied Chemistry is concerned with supplying 
new scientific information for the development of Canada’s natural resources and chemical 
industries. Although formerly much of the work involved the solving of immediate specific 
problems, a larger part of the Division’s effort is now being devoted to more basic studies. 
This avoids conflict with industrial laboratories and consultants and, in addition to pro- 
viding fundamental information, often produces practical results. For instance, a long- 
term investigation on the contacting of fluids and solids—an operation vital to many 
chemical engineering procedures—has resulted in a successful commercial operation for 
drying grain. The same method can be extended easily to chemical reactions and to 
removing liquids from other materials. 


Another long-term project of considerable industrial potential has concerned the 
factors responsible for the stability, or the destruction, of suspensions of solids in liquids 
and a method was devised for easily separating almost any suspended solid from the liquid 
surrounding it. This work has been expanded to include the separation of dissolved solids. 
It has been shown that virtually all dissolved salts can be removed from water by filtration | 
through an appropriate medium, and tests with other materials are in progress. Then, 
too, the study of chemical reactions at very high temperatures—carried on over the past 
several years—has resulted in the successful preparation of a stable polymer that could 
not be produced by conventional means. 


The eleven sections of the Division are: analytical chemistry, chemical engineering, 
colloid chemistry, high polymer chemistry, high pressure, kinetics and catalysis, metallic 
corrosion and oxidation, metallurgical chemistry, physical organic chemistry, hydro- 
carbon chemistry and textile chemistry. Much of the work falls under the general head- 
ings of petroleum or corrosion chemistry, in that several sections work on topics related 
to one of these fields. 
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Pure Chemistry.—The Division of Pure Chemistry has a small permanent staff 
which works in collaboration with about 50 young postdoctorate fellows from all over the 
world. The work consists of long-term fundamental investigations in physical and organic 
chemistry designed to provide new basic knowledge in chemistry. 


The work in organic chemistry includes investigation of the structures of alkaloids, 
studies of the infrared spectra of steroids, and the synthesis of porphyrins and of com- 
pounds labelled with isotopes. Other sections deal with chemical kinetics and photo- 
chemistry, the study of the ionization potentials of free radicals by mass spectrometry, 
Raman and infrared vibrational spectroscopy, organic erystal semi-conductors, and the 
application of high resolution proton magnetic resonance techniques to the study of hydro- 
gen bonding and other molecular interactions. Still others investigate the thermal properties 
of simple solids and imperfections in the bulk and the surface of alkali halide crystals, the 
heats of micellization by microcalorimetry, and the thermodynamics and stress-strain 
relationships associated with the absorption of fluids by active carbons. There is also a 
section interested in the chemistry of fats and oils. 


Applied Physics.—The work in applied physics is divided between research in fields 
of physics deemed most likely to contribute in a practical way to the Canadian economy 
and research to improve the accuracy and precision of fundamental physical standards on 
which all measurements are based. All the fundamental physical standards for Canada are 
the responsibility of the Applied Physics Division, which has primary standards equal to 
any in the world in the fields of mass, length, time, electricity, temperature, photometry 
and radiation. The sections of the Division are: acoustics, diffraction optics, electricity, 
heat and solid state physics, instrumental optics, interferometry, mechanics, photogram- 
metric research, radiation optics, and X-rays and nuclear radiations. 


Examples of specific projects under way include a study of physiological noise and its 
relationship with the threshold of hearing, resulting in the development of a new probe 
microphone which should find wide application in sound measurement; new precision and 
accuracy is envisaged for audiometers of great importance in connection with hearing loss 
in industry and elsewhere; researches directed toward improving the resolving power of 
optical systems, the design of a hydrogen maser offering potential as a frequency standard 
for defining time, measurements on various metals and ceramics aimed at elucidating the 
mechanism of heat transfer at high temperatures, the establishment of an international 
standard neutron source, and investigation and application of the very intense and very 
monochromatic radiation emitted by gas lasers. Several of the Division’s developments 
are being produced commercially ; among these are noise-excluding ear defenders, a revolu- 
tionary analytical plotter for making maps from aerial photographs (available in two models 
—one for military and the other for civilian use), six- and five-figure potentiometers, a 
precision direct reading thermometer bridge, an instrument for measurement of resistance 
to a precision of one part per million, and a new instrument for measuring more accurately 
and quickly electrical voltages of up to 3,000 volts. 


Pure Physics.— Investigations are under way on cosmic rays and high-energy particle 
physics, solid state physics, plasma physics, spectroscopy, and X-ray diffraction. The 
work is on fundamental problems which do not have immediate application but advance 
the frontiers of knowledge and supply the basis for further progress in the applied fields. 
Important advances in the study of cosmic rays and energetic particles are being made by 
means of a specially designed instrument package operating aboard the Canadian earth 
satellite Alouette II. The package is sending back vital new information about the Van 
Allen radiation belts and about the artificial belts created by atomic explosions. 


The solid state group studies the electrical, thermal and mechanical properties of 
metals and semi-conductors especially at very low temperatures. The plasma physics 
group, established in 1962, has already made an important contribution by observing the 
scattering of a ruby-maser beam by a plasma. This study leads to a determination of 
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electron temperature and electron concentration. In the spectroscopy group, the structures 
of atoms and molecules are investigated by means of their microwave, visible and ultra- 
violet spectra, and considerable work has been done on optical masers. 

The X-ray diffraction laboratory undertakes fundamental work in molecular and crystal 
structure and identification problems for government laboratories. Two of the major 
projects concern narcotics and vanadium minerals. X-ray diffraction methods are extreme- 
ly valuable for identification purposes as they are non-destructive and require only very 
small amounts of material. 


Building Research.—The provision of a comprehensive research service for the con- 
struction industry of Canada is the primary concern of this Division. The research pro- 
gram therefore covers all aspects of building design, building materials and components, 
fire research and studies in soil, snow and ice mechanics. Regional stations engaged in 
research and information are maintained in Halifax, Saskatoon, Vancouver and Norman 
Wells. The Division serves as the technical research wing of the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. 

Examples of Division projects are the behaviour of concrete aggregates and light- 
weight concretes; the materials and techniques of masonry construction and plastering; 
atmospheric corrosion of metals; paint and acoustics research; and examination of the per- 
formance of walls, windows, chimneys and domestic heating systems. Other studies 
involve humidity in buildings, air-conditioning design data, snow and wind loads on 
structures, the properties of various soil types including permafrost and muskeg, and the 
effects on buildings of ground vibrations caused by earthquakes. A unique fire research 
laboratory provides facilities for all types of fire resistance, fire prevention and fire fighting 
tests. 

As the Division concentrates on building problems peculiar to Canada, much of the 
work concerns the performance of buildings and building materials in cold weather. In 
this connection, double-glazed windows and lightweight metal and glass curtain walls, 
used increasingly in modern buildings, have been examined. Special studies have been 
made to improve winter building techniques and there is a section devoted to problems of 
building in the Far North. 

The efforts of the Division have included educational work in a number of directions 
in order to alert the design professions and manufacturers to design-features that should 
be avoided. Similar liaison exists with federal and provincial public works departments 
and some important field studies have been made of some new provincial buildings. 

Many results of the Division’s research are expressed in the National Building Code, 
an advisory document of building standards now used by municipalities accounting for 
about three quarters of the total urban population of Canada. The Division also pro- 
vides the secretariat and considerable technical assistance to the Associate Committee 
that produces the Code on behalf of the Council. 


Mechanical Engineering.—This Division works mainly in the fields of mechanics, 
hydrodynamics (hydraulic engineering and naval architecture) and thermodynamics. 
Extensive testing and specification work is undertaken for a variety of industries and for 
government departments. Much of the work consists of continuing projects related to 
land, sea and air transportation. | 

The mechanics activities include mathematical analysis and computation, the develop- 
ment of instruments and servomechanisms, and research on mechanical devices such as 
gears. One group, working in the field of bio-medical engineering in collaboration with 
surgeons, has devised a mechanical aid for the treatment of patients with curvature of the 
spine; a blood cooler used experimentally with animals promises to extend for an hour or 
more the length of time a surgeon can conduct a brain operation without blood flow through 
the brain. 

In hydraulics, a number of investigations and models have been made for improving 
Canadian harbours. The successful development of the Jarlan perforated breakwater and 
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its highly successful use at Baie Comeau have set in motion investigations as to its appli- 
cability to other harbours in Canada and this interest is being augmented by inquiries 
concerning the breakwater from all over the world. Also, a promising scheme has been 
developed for reducing silt accumulation in harbours by wave energy. The ship laboratory 
has continued its studies on propeller, rudder and hull design and performance. 


Railway work is devoted mainly to locomotives and the riding qualities and mechanical 
behaviour of freight cars. Improved braking systems and cheaper fuels have been in- 
vestigated and a study of the dynamics of long trains and of means of reducing damage 
has been initiated by Canadian railways in co-operation with NRC. A long-term study is 
being made of the possible use of gas turbines in locomotives. 


The application of gas turbines to aircraft taking off and landing vertically is being 
explored, together with the thermodynamic, aerodynamic and control problems that this 
type of aircraft involves. Considerable research is being done on the behaviour of lubri- 
cants at high pressures and that of gases at extremely high temperatures. 


National Aeronautical Establishment.—The National Aeronautical Establishment 
conducts aeronautical research to meet the needs of military and civil aviation, working in 
co-operation with the Canadian aircraft industry; it also carries out its own research pro- 
gram. Its studies therefore centre around problems of aerodynamics, aircraft structures 
and materials, and flight mechanics. It has the only development wind tunnel facilities 
in Canada and is thus equipped to handle most of the industrial or military aircraft develop- 
ments of the forseeable future. Aerodynamics research from low speeds up to about 43 
times the speed of sound is carried out in the wind tunnels; considerable attention is being 
given at present to low-speed problems of vertical and short take-off aircraft. Other 
studies include work on the aerodynamic characteristics of high-thrust propellers, on wings 
with submerged fans and on wings immersed in powerful slip-streams. The research on 
structures and materials involves investigation of aircraft accidents, the theory of structures, 
fatigue and fracture, flight loads statistics and aircraft hydraulics. The flight mechanics 
program covers research on flight safety and flying stability and control, the development 
of a crash position indicator for locating crashed aircraft, atmospheric physics, anti- 
submarine magnetometry, and the avoidance of aircraft collisions. 

A growing and highly diversified program of assistance to smaller industries is develop- 
ing, the work relating mainly to product development, product improvement or testing. 
Concerning aircraft utilization, efforts have been directed toward those areas of national 
activity where aerial methods might offer economies in cost or improvements in effective- 
ness, such as agricultural applications, forest fire fighting, aerial logging, high sensitivity 
magnetic surveys, precipitation physics, and studies of atmospheric turbulence. 


Radio and Electrical Engineering.—The work of this Division includes engineering 
problems of interest to Canadian industry and fundamental research in electrical science. 
The Division co-operates with the Armed Services and associated industries in designing, 
producing and evaluating new equipment. 

The engineering program includes studies of corona loss and radio interference from 
extra-high-voltage direct-current transmission lines, rocket telemetry, antenna develop- 
ment, electromedical instrumentation, electronic aids to navigation, and high-frequency 
standards. The Division maintains the best-equipped antenna laboratory in Canada and 
provides considerable assistance to Canadian industry in the development and manu- 
facture of new antennas and radomes. Examples of recent developments by the Division 
are a compact transistorized marine radar for use by pleasure craft and fishing vessels, an 
underwater crash position indicator for locating submerged aircraft, an area display 
electrocardiograph showing the time variation of heart voltage between 70 points on the 
body, and a creative tape recorder much in demand by electronic music studios. A highly 
mobile counter-mortar radar designed by the Division went into commercial production 
in 1961. 
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Fundamental studies are carried out in the fields of radio astronomy, upper atmosphere 
research, electron physics, and solid state physics. At the Division’s radio observatory 
in Algonquin Park, Ont., a radiotelescope having a parabolic reflector 150 feet in diameter 
went into operation in mid-1966. 


Space Research Facilities.—In 1966, the National Research Council took over 
from the U.S. Air Force’s Office of Aerospace Research the Churchill Research Range at 
Fort Churchill, Man., and placed it under its newly formed Space Research Facilities 
Branch. The Range, which is being operated for the joint benefit of Canadian and Ameri- 
can scientists under joint Canadian—American funding, is capable of launching many kinds 
of sounding rockets and balloons carrying scientific experiments to investigate the earth’s 
upper atmosphere. Associated ground-based instruments are specially designed to study 
the aurora borealis by photographic and spectrophotometric methods. 


The Space Research Facilities Branch has also taken over the work previously carried 
out in the Radio and Electrical Engineering Division to convert scientific experiments into 
hardware suitable for rocket payloads. This engineering work on behalf of scientists in 
the National Research Council and in Canadian universities will be done primarily by 
industrial contracts and includes selection and procurement of suitable rockets. The 
Branch also operates a Minitrack satellite-tracking and data-reception station near St. 
John’s in Newfoundland; this activity is carried out on behalf of the National Research 
Council of Canada and the National Aeronautics and Space Administration of the United 
States. 


Atlantic Regional Laboratory.—The Atlantic Regional Laboratory is engaged in 
practical and fundamental studies related to the resources and industries of the Atlantic 
Provinces. The Laboratory offers advice and assistance to local industries and govern- 
ment departments and, in addition, houses the Atlantic Regional Station of NRC’s Division 
of Building Research. The research program includes investigations of the biochemistry 
and physiology of fungi, bacteria, marine algae, lichens, mosses and higher plants; of the 
chemistry of naturally occurring organic compounds; of the physical chemistry of inorganic 
reactions at high temperatures. Studies are under way on the application of scientific 
agriculture to the cultivation of seaweed and surveys promise to reveal new sources of 
supply to meet the future demands of this expanding industry. Extracts obtained from 
species such as Irish Moss, kelp and rockweed find more than 40 different uses in the food, 
pharmaceutical and textile industries and in agriculture. 


A development of considerable significance was the establishment of a close working 
relationship with Dalhousie University at Halifax. Under the new arrangement, students 
acceptable to the University’s Faculty of Graduate Studies may carry out research in the 
Atlantic Regional Laboratory, directed by Laboratory staff members holding unpaid 
appointments in the Faculty. The immediate aim of the scheme is to expand the facilities 
for graduate studies in the Atlantic region; the long-term objective is to help create a 
strong scientific background conducive to large-scale development by industry. 


Prairie Regional Laboratory.—One of the aims of the Prairie Regional Laboratory | 
is to develop wider uses for crops grown on the prairies by determining potential uses of 
crops now in production and by encouraging the production of new crops to meet specific 
needs. The Laboratory program is carried out by five sections: the physiology and bio- 
chemistry of fungi section, physiology and biochemistry of bacteria, plant biochemistry, 
chemistry of natural products, and the engineering and process development section. 
Research is therefore carried out on the properties and reactions of plant components, and 
on the biological, chemical and engineering processes for turning them into other com- 
pounds. The development of oil-seed crops as alternatives to seed crops has received 
considerable attention. 
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For some time, the Laboratory has studied major plant constituents such as car- 
bohydrates, protein, starch, lignin and fibres. An example of this work is the definition 
of the chemical structure of several polysaccharides found in cereal grains and important 
in baking, milling and fermentation technology. Attention is also being given to minor 
plant constituents, such as phenols, flavonoids and terpenes, which are known to have 
fungicidal and germicidal properties. A laboratory has been set up for the systematic 
study of extractives from local plants and shrubs. 


Developments from the Laboratory attracting commercial interest are: the production 
of feed supplements by direct use of microorganisms, and specific essential amino acids 
such as lysine; poly-hydroxy alcohols such as glycerol and arabitol; hydroxy fatty acids; 
and the possibilities of producing specific elyceride types using the enzyme systems of 
microorganisms. The Laboratory works in co-operation with the Canada Department of 
Agriculture to help maintain Canada’s position as the world’s leading exporter of rapeseed, 
used to produce cooking oils, dressings and oil for use in margarine and shortening. A 
group working in the field of mycology is concerned with the production of new chemicals, 
antibiotics, alkaloids and amino acids. 


Section 2.—Research in the Atomic Energy Field* 


Recent Developments and Prospects.—The first major fruits of Canadian atomic 
energy research now appear close at hand. The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario is constructing a multi-unit nuclear electric generating station at Pickering near 
Toronto. Each unit will generate 500 megawatts (1 megawatt = 1,000 kilowatts) and 
beginning in 1970 it is planned to bring into operation the first four units at yearly intervals. 
Estimates indicate that the power will be generated for less than four mills (0.4 cents) 
per kilowatt hour and will be competitive with that from other available types of thermal 
generating station. The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission is also entering the nuclear 
field with a 250-megawatt prototype nuclear generating station of advanced design. Like 
the earlier CANDU (Canadian Deuterium Uranium) reactors, the design employs natural 
uranium as the fuel and heavy water as the moderator but the heat will be carried from the 
fuel by boiling ordinary water instead of by heavy water at a pressure sufficient to pre- 
vent boiling. The design is distinguished by the title CANDU-BLW-250 (Canadian 
Deuterium Uranium-Boiling Light Water-250 megawatts). 


The first nuclear power demonstration (NPD) reactor, CANDU-PHW-20 (Pressurized 
Heavy Water-20 megawatts), at Rolphton, Ont., has shown clearly that capacity factors 
in excess of 80 p.c. throughout a full year can be achieved with this type of system. Fuel 
is routinely changed with the reactor at power and losses of heavy water are well within the 
economic limits. This reactor is now yielding useful information on the long-term behaviour 
of its components and is providing a training base for those who will staff the larger reactors 
now being built in Canada and abroad. The next reactor in the series is the 200-megawatt 
station at Douglas Point, Ont., which will be brought into operation in 1966. 


Canadian heavy-water power reactors are also under construction in India and 
Pakistan. To meet the large demand for heavy water that these reactors necessarily 
entail, one plant to produce 200 tons a year is nearing completion at Glace Bay, N.S., and 
a site is being chosen for another that will produce 500 tons a year. 


Although nuclear power is expected to restore the world market for uranium, the 
major build-up is expected in the 1970s. The high energy yield from the fission of uranium 
is the key to economic nuclear power. The yield is so high that the cost of the raw uranium 
is a very minor component of the cost of electric power. It is about 5 p.c. of the total 
and may be contrasted with 50 p.c. or more paid for coal in some large conventional gener- 
ating stations. The largest component in the over-all economy of nuclear power systems 
is reactor plant construction and a minor (10 p.c. to 15 p.c.) component is fuel fabrication. 


* Prepared (June 1966) by Dr. W. B. Lewis, Senior Vice-President (Science), Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 
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In the past, the major atomic energy activity in Canada was uranium mining and 
refining for export in support of military uses. Circumstances have changed so greatly 
that the Government has announced a policy of no further exports for nuclear weapons 
but is encouraging export for peaceful purposes such as nuclear power subject to negotiated 
safeguards. It is also significant that since lower unit power costs result from larger 
stations, there is a new incentive for large utilities to export power from their systems and 
to interconnect centres of load by high voltage transmission even over long distances. 
Also, all users of electricity benefit from the new trend to lower rates through greater 
demand. The Canadian designs of nuclear power reactor appear capable of adapting to 
the largest capacities desired and of taking advantage of changes in the market value of 
natural uranium and of reprocessed fuel to reach even lower power costs as the scale of 
operations increases, 


The first commercial food irradiator using cobalt-60 radiation has been put into service 
near Montreal, Que. 


A major advance in instrumentation, precision gamma-ray spectrometry based on 
specially prepared germanium crystals pioneered at Chalk River, is revolutionizing many 
techniques, particularly isotope and element analyses by radioactivation by neutrons. 


Organizational Arrangements.—Three Federal Government organizations have 
the basic responsibilities for atomic energy in Canada: (1) the Atomic Energy Control 
Board, responsible for all regulatory matters concerning work in the nuclear field; (2) 
Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited, with a double function as a producer of uranium 
and as the Government’s agent for the purchase of uranium from private mining companies; 
and (3) Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, concerned with nuclear research and develop- 
ment, the design and construction of reactors for nuclear power, and the production of 
radioactive isotopes and associated equipment, such as cobalt-60 Beam Therapy units for 
the treatment of cancer, and large installations for the sterilization of medical supplies 
and other uses. 


The Atomic Energy Control Board does not itself conduct research but it gives sub- 
stantial grants to universities to further independent studies and to provide the equipment 
without which the universities would find it difficult to train the nuclear research workers 
of tomorrow. The National Research Council also has made grants in the atomic energy 
field; in 1965-66 they totalled $1,600,000. 


Eldorado operates research and development laboratories in Ottawa and uses them 
to support its uranium mining and processing at Beaverlodge in northern Saskatchewan and 
its refining plant at Port Hope, Ont. Eldorado co-operates with the Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources, which carries out background research on the production 
and use of uranium. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited (AECL) has an eleven-man Board of Directors, 
including individuals from power companies, private industry and the universities. The 
company’s major plant, the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, is near Chalk River, Ont., 
and a second plant, the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, is near Pinawa in 
Manitoba. The company’s Head Office and AECL Commercial Products are in Ottawa. 
AECL Power Projects and Prototype Design Engineering Division in Toronto direct the 
engineering of power reactors and nuclear generating stations and operate as consulting © 
nuclear engineers. The design and construction of NPD, the demonstration plant, was 
carried out by collaboration between AECL, the Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited and Ontario Hydro. AECL Power Projects, with the assistance of Ontario 
Hydro, designed and constructed the Douglas Point station, which plant, by agreement, 
will be purchased by Ontario Hydro when it is in satisfactory operation. A similar arrange- 
ment between AECL and Hydro Quebec is expected to be used for the construction of the 
CANDU-BLW-250 station. The large units of the Pickering station are being built by 
Ontario Hydro using AECL Power Projects as consulting nuclear engineers. An Advisory 
Committee on Atomic Power Development keeps all other utilities fully informed of the 
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progress being made. This Committee, which was set up by the Federal Government in 
1954, meets periodically to assess the economic prospects of nuclear power throughout the 
country. 

Because of the great pace of technological development in nuclear power throughout 
the world, AECL devotes a major effort to collaboration with many organizations. These 
include industrial firms and the scientific and engineering departments of universities in 
Canada and, through foreign government agencies and several international organizations, 
many technical groups in other countries. For example, the Canadian General Electric 
Company has designed and constructed WR-1, an organic-cooled experimental reactor, 
for the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment on a fixed price negotiated contract. 
The Canadian General Electric and Canadian Westinghouse companies are AECL’s chief 
contractors for fuel element fabrication, and other work related to Canada’s nuclear power 
program is carried out in collaboration with Shawinigan Engineering, Hawker Siddeley 
Canada Limited, Dilworth, Secord, Meagher and Associates, Montreal Engineering Com- 
pany Limited and others. In general, AECL’s policy is to stimulate the interest of private 
industry in the development of nuclear power so that these firms can take over construction 
of power plants when the time arrives, leaving AECL free for fundamental studies and 
developing new reactor concepts. For some years AECL expects to continue a consulting 
engineering role in the design of nuclear generating stations. AECL also lends general 
support to the nuclear and related studies of Canadian universities and lets contracts to 


the universities on specific problems. 


To support their activities in this field, both industry and universities need ready 
access to information. This was one reason why industry set up the Canadian Nuclear 
Association, a body that has held a highly successful series of annual conferences at which 
both progress and the prospects for the future are reviewed. A commercially published 
magazine, Canadian Nuclear Technology, maintains the flow of general information and 
opinion. Detailed technical information is available principally from the library of the 
Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, which Jends about 500 items a month from its compre- 
hensive collection of the world’s nuclear literature. Information is also distributed from 
extensive depository collections at the libraries of the University of British Columbia, 
McMaster University and the National Research Council and from seven smaller collections 
located across Canada. 


In the international field, close ties are kept with the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission (USAEC) and the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, both of which 
have representatives permanently at Chalk River. There is an agreement with the United 
States for co-operative work on heavy-water-moderated reactors; it provides for the free 
exchange of all technical data in this field and a commitment by the United States to under- 
take research and development related to reactors of Canadian design. Collaboration has 
also been established with the International Atomic Energy Agency, the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, and Euratom, as well as with Australia, West 
Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, U.S.S.R. and, less 
formally, with Denmark, France and Norway. In India, a major experimental reactor— 
the Canada—India Reactor—similar to NRX at Chalk River was constructed and was 
formally inaugurated in January 1961. 


A 200-megawatt plant similar to that at Douglas Point is being constructed in India 
on a co-operative basis, known as the Rajasthan Atomic Power Project (RAPP). India 
has announced plans to install a second similar unit on the same site and two more units 
on another site near Madras. Pakistan has entered into an agreement to purchase from 
the Canadian General Electric Company a 137-megawatt station for the Karachi area. 


Research and Research Facilities.—At the Chalk River Nuclear Laboratories, 
basic and applied research is carried on by about 200 professional scientists and engineers 
supported by 300 technicians devoted to research in nuclear physics, nuclear chemistry, 
radiobiology, reactor physics, radiation chemistry, environmental radioactivity, physics 
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of solids and liquids, and other subjects, using as their primary facilities the two major 
reactors, NRX and NRU, the auxiliary reactors, ZEEP, PTR and ZED-2, the tandem 
Van de Graaff accelerator and analytical facilities such as a precision beta-ray spectrom- 
eter, mass spectrometers, electron microscopes, multi-channel pulse analysers, automatic 
recorders, and analogue and digital electronic computers. 


Basic research is carried on in many fields, especially that of the structure of atomic 
nuclei and of the interactions of neutrons, not only with individual nuclei but also with 
liquids and crystalline solids, particularly those involving energy transfer. For nuclear 
structure studies, the tandem Van de Graaff has made pioneer work possible by providing 
multiply charged ions of precisely known energy and direction. It has proved possible 
to produce nuclei in specific energy states by different routes and to identify and analyse 
the states, thereby deducing the spin and other characteristics and discovering, for example, 
three correlated series of rotational states in the nucleus neon-20. Not only is this impor- 
tant to a basic understanding of nuclear structure but it also finds application in unravelling 
the complex of nuclear reactions responsible for the genesis of nuclei in the interior of stars. 


Studies of neutron interactions with matter are made possible by the intense beams of 
neutrons available from the NRU reactor. By monitoring the neutrons in cosmic radia- 
tion, it has been possible to find correlations with the occurrence of solar flares and contrib- 
ute to the recent advances of knowledge of phenomena in interplanetary space. Isotope 
techniques have brought about revisions in the basic theory of chemical reactions induced 
by radiation. This basic research may find a useful application in the technology of using 
an organic liquid as coolant in nuclear power reactors, 


The research facilities of the NRX and NRU reactors have continued to attract 
individual scientists as well as teams from universities and from other countries. The 
international study on the scattering and slowing of neutrons by moderators and other 
materials of interest at high and low temperatures was recently drawn successfully to a 
close. More facilities for studying radiation damage under closely controlled conditions 
are coming into use. These include devices for measuring creep of metals under stress 
and fast neutron bombardment at controlled temperatures. 


The first major installation at the Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment 
(WNRE) is the organic liquid-cooled, heavy-water-moderated experimental reactor WR-1, 
commissioned in 1965. Under a special agreement the facilities of this reactor are now 
shared with the USAEC and their contractors. The facilities are specially suited for 
development work toward large reactors of a similar type that have been selected by the 
USAKC as promising for their water desalination program. The facilities of WR-1 are 
quite extensive and can be applied to development work also with other coolants such as 
boiling water and superheated steam. Laboratory facilities at WNRE are specially suited 
to studies of the effects of radiation and a wide program from molecular biology to radiation 
chemistry and reactor engineering is envisaged. A new tandem Van de Graaff rated at 
10,000,000 volts on the terminal has replaced the former machine at Chalk River that 
attained 7,000,000 volts. The growing use of lithium-drifted germanium detectors for 
precise measurements of gamma-ray energies has led also to more extensive electronic 
digital data-processing. 


Nuclear Power Development.—Much of the success of the CANDU series of - 
reactors is attributable to the engineered design of the fuel tested in many experimental 
irradiations under conditions that are more exacting than normal service. The fuel is 
uranium dioxide specially prepared from natural uranium entirely in Canada. Strings of 
pellets of sintered oxide are charged into thin-walled zirconium alloy tubes. The tubes 
deform slightly in service in a determined manner that has proved satisfactory. The 
migration of the fission product atoms, especially the gases, has been extensively studied 
and satisfactory operating conditions established for the full energy yield of 9,000 megawatt- 
days per ton of uranium and more. This energy yield is so great that there is no need to 
make provision for processing the spent fuel and the prospective fuelling cost is less than 
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one mill (0.1 cent) per kilowatt hour of electricity. This cost may be compared with about 
three mills from coal at $8 per ton. The low fuelling cost is most important because Canada 
has access to such an abundance of coal, oil and natural gas that the competitive cost level 
for thermal power is lower than in many other countries. 

The low fuelling cost derives as much from the details of the design proposed as from 
the general type of reactor chosen. Some of the important features seem worthy of mention. 
At Douglas Point the first full-scale plant will generate 220 megawatts with a steam-cycle 
efficiency of 33.3 p.c., so that the reactor has to supply 660 thermal megawatts to the 
steam-raising plant. The reactor is essentially a tank of heavy water, 20 feet in diameter 
and 16.5 feet long, lying horizontally. It is penetrated by 306 fuel channels parallel to 
the axis on a nine-inch-square lattice. Each channel is a zirconium-alloy pressure tube of 
2 95 in. inside diameter and about 0.16 in. thick. The fuel consists of bundles of 19 rods, 
0.6 in. in diameter and 19.5 in. long, made of dense uranium dioxide in thin zirconium- 
alloy tubes. Heat is taken from the fuel directly by heavy water that passes at 560°F 
to the steam boiler, where normal water is raised to saturated steam at 483°F and 38 
atmospheres. These details show that the design represents a considerable advance over 
that originally conceived in 1956, and the improvement bears promise that continued 
progress will lead to costs well below the economic target. As examples of the advance, 
it may be noted that, for the same electric power output, the total heat production of the 
reactor has been brought down from 790 to 700 megawatts, the efficiency of the steam cycle 
itself has risen from 27.9 p.c. to 33.3 p.c., and the length of fuel rod has been reduced from 
86 to 30 kilometers. The prospective fuelling cost has dropped from 1.85 mill/kwh. to 
1.0 mill/kwh. On the other hand, no over-all reduction has been achieved in the capital 
cost estimates which remain in the range of $300 to $400 per electrical kilowatt for the 
whole plant. However, a reduction is expected now that manufacturing experience has 
been gained which can be used in future construction. Jven greater reductions in unit 
power cost will result at Pickering from the increase in the capacity of the reactor to 500 
megawatts of electricity and the incorporation of several such units in a large generating 
station. 

An evaluation was presented at the third United Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy at Geneva in September 1964 of cost estimates of several prelim- 
inary designs of large power reactors using heavy water as moderator. These designs 
represented types for which development work was well advanced. The differences lie 
in the choice of heat transfer fluid or ‘coolant’ and the steam cycle. Basically there are 
three coolants—heavy water, ordinary or light water, and an organic liquid. The heavy 
water could be under pressure to prevent boiling or to allow some boiling. Light water 
would have to boil or be in the form of ‘fog’ or ‘wet steam’. The organic liquid must 
not boil. All types have excellent economic promise and it was decided to develop the 
boiling light water type chiefly for two reasons. By taking the steam direct to the turbine 
a boiler or heat-exchanger is eliminated and the efficiency is raised. The second advantage 
is a relaxation of the strictness of control of leaks needed with hot heavy water, both 
because of its cost and because of the toxicity of the tritium it contains. Some development 
of the organic liquid system continues under a new agreement with the United States in 
support of its program to develop such a system for water desalination as well as for power. 

Most of this development work centres on establishing the properties of materials for 
the arduous environment of high temperatures, and radiation effects affecting the solids 
and the fluids. In ordinary engineering, the three parameters of stress, temperature and 
time lead to complex analyses, especially when corrosion and atomic diffusion are active. 
In reactors, irradiation is a fourth and major parameter. Thus, materials development 
still calls for a major scientific and engineering program of studies. 
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Section 3.—Space Research in Canada* 


The interests of Canadian scientists engaged in space research continue to be mainly 
in the field of aeronomy with particular, though not exclusive, emphasis on the high- 
latitude atmospheric and magnetospheric phenomena which are now generally believed 
to be related to the various disturbances on the sun. Canada, with its large land mass 
extending on both sides of the auroral zone, is ideally located for studies of medium- and 
high-latitude atmospheric phenomena and Canadian scientists have long been active in 
this exciting field. While many of the older programs of ground-based observations are 
still of great importance and are being carried out, the new measurements from satellites 
and rockets are making a significant contribution to knowledge of solar-terrestrial relations 
and in the next few years the importance of these studies using the new space techniques 
will increase. 


The satellite program of the Defence Research Board, carried on in collaboration with 
the United States National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), continues to 
form a major part of the Canadian space activities. The Canadian satellite 1962 Beta 
Alpha (Alouette), which was launched on Sept. 29, 1962, is still in orbit. Its instruments 
are functioning satisfactorily and there is every indication that it will continue to operate 
and send back scientific data for many months to come. The satellite carries a number of 
experiments but its main objective is the sounding of the ionosphere from above. The 
ionosphere is the diffuse layer of highly conducting gas lying between heights of about 60 
to 300 miles. It reflects radio waves over a wide band of frequencies and is of great practical 
importance for communications. The underside of the ionosphere has been studied for 
many years by the technique of sending a short pulse of radio waves up from the ground 
and examining this pulse after it had been reflected back from the ionized regions. The 
satellite Alowette, however, was the first spacecraft to provide scientists with a continuous 
sounding of the ionosphere from above. 


Other instruments carried by the satellite enable studies to be made of radio waves 
from outer space and very low frequency electromagnetic waves whose propagation is 
influenced by the earth’s magnetic field. There are also a number of detectors to study 
cosmic rays, energetic particles in the Van Allen radiation belts and the artificial radiation 
introduced by high-altitude nuclear explosions. Data are transmitted from the satellite 
to the ground stations in several countries around the world and the magnetic tape records 
are sent to Ottawa for analysis. Scientific results to date have been most gratifying and 
the satellite measurements have added greatly to knowledge of the earth’s upper atmos- 
phere. 

The over-all design and construction of the spacecraft were carried out by the Defence 
Research Telecommunications Establishment. Some components were made by Canadian 
industry and the cosmic ray instruments were the responsibility of the National Research 
Council. The cost of the launching vehicle, the actual launching and much of the data 
recovery were undertaken by the NASA as part of its international co-operative program. 
This joint Canadian-United States program is continuing. On Noy. 29, 1965 the second 
Canadian satellite Alouette II was successfully launched by NASA from the Western 
Test Range in California. This spacecraft carries instruments similar to but more sophis- 
ticated than Alouette I. Its elliptical near-polar orbit has an apogee of 3,000 km., allowing 
measurements to be made over a much greater height range than previously. Alouette II 
is the first of four satellites to be built in Canada for the International Satellites for Iono- 
spheric Studies (ISIS) series. These vehicles will be launched at about two-year intervals 
during the next five or six years. 

The rocket-launching facility at Fort Churchill, Man., located almost under the belt 
of maximum auroral activity, has been very active; 17 Canadian rockets carrying scientific 
instruments have been launched since January 1964 as well as many United States rockets. 
The range has four launchers capable of handling the following rockets: Arcas, Nike, 
Cajun, Nike Apache, Astrobee, Aerobee, Argo D-4 (Javelin) and the Canadian Black Brant 


* Prepared (June 1966) by C. Collins, Division of Pure Physics, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa. 
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series. On Jan. 1, 1966, the National Research Council assumed responsibility for the 
management of the Churchill Research Range. This arrangement was formalized by a 
Canadian—United States governmental agreement of June 14, 1965, which provided for 
joint funding and use of the range and designated the National Research Council and the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration as the responsible Canadian and American 
agencies. Operations at the range are carried out by a civilian contractor. 


Rockets have a special role in the space programs because there is an important region 
of the upper atmosphere that is too low for satellite orbits and too high to be reached by 
balloons or aircraft. This is the region between heights of about 25 and 200 miles. Here 
are found the absorbing layers in the lower ionosphere which cause radio blackouts and 
here are detected the complex atmospheric processes which produce the visible aurora. 
Because the axis of the earth’s magnetic field is tilted, the auroral zone Sweeps down across 
Canada and Churchill lies almost in the middle of this zone. This region of the atmosphere 
is therefore of great interest and importance to Canadian scientists. For many years 
investigations were limited to ground-based radio and optical measurements but now 
rockets are being used to carry instruments right into the aurora. These measurements, 
m situ, of electron density, temperature and charged particles will ultimately lead to a 
proper understanding of the aurora and high-latitude disturbances. 


Many of the rockets fired at Churchill are of Canadian design and development. 
These are the Black Brant rockets which were pioneered by the Defence Research Board 
and are now produced commercially in Winnipeg. The first in the series, the Black Brant I, 
was an experimental vehicle and is now obsolete. Black Brant II is a 17-inch diameter 
vehicle capable of carrying 150 Ib. of payload to over 100 miles. Black Brant IIT is a 
smaller rocket, 10 inches in diameter which will lift 40 Ib. to about 100 miles. Black 
Brant IV is a combination of IJ and ITT and will go to a height of about 600 miles. Black 
Brant V is an optimum design of the JJ. Most of the flights have been made with the IJs 
but the JJ7s and IVs have been successfully flown and will be used to carry scientific 
instruments in the immediate future. 


Along with the increased activity in Canadian space programs there has been a general 
broadening of interests. The Meteorological. Branch of the Department of Transport 
(DOT) Meteorological Satellite Data Laboratory is conducting a program to produce 
applications of satellite observations to the problems of meteorology and ice reconnaissance. 
In the field of communications satellites, the DOT has a joint program with NASA in 
which Canada participates in the testing of such spacecraft as Telstar, Relay and Syncom 
and two experimental ground stations for the development and use of communication 
satellite systems are nearing completion at Halifax and Toronto. 


Canadian universities have continued to be very active in the field of space research. 
Nine university groups have programs involving the instrumenting of rockets, balloons 
or satellites for upper atmospheric studies. The McGill University program of gun- 
launched vehicles in the Barbados known as HARP (High Altitude Research Program) 
has been carried on with considerable success. About 100 launchings were made in 1965. 
Improvements have been made to both the gun and the vehicles and successful measure- 
ments have been made of wind shears and atmospheric constituents in the 100-km. region. 
A gun and test range has been set up near Highwater, Que. This program is carried on in 
collaboration with the U.S. Army. 


Much of the foregoing work is shared with Canadian industry. Civilian contractors 
are producing instruments and space vehicles for both Canadian and foreign experimenters. 
In some programs, such as the Alouette satellite and the development of Black Brant 
rockets, industry is playing a major role. Other work of great importance for the space 
programs, such as fundamental research on materials and in plasma physics, is also being 
carried on in industrial laboratories. 
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Section 4.—Research in Geophysics and Astronomy 


In this edition of the Year Book, research in the field of geophysics is covered in 
Chapter I under the heading of Geology and Economic Minerals of Canada, pp. 30-32. 
The following item on this subject gives brief additional data on current (1966) projects 
and facilities. A special article on Astronomy in Canada, appearing in the 1965 Year 
Book at pp. 47-55, indicates in some detail the advances made in astronomical research 
and educational facilities; the write-up on p. 400 mentions the highlights only. 


Geophysics.*—Geophysics—the study of the earth, including the oceans and atmos- 
phere by the methods of physics—embraces a number of fields, each a major science in 
itself, such as geodesy, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, oceanography 
and hydrology. Work in geophysics in Canada is carried on by a number of Federal 
Government departments, some provincial governments, nearly all universities and by 
companies engaged in geophysical prospecting for oil or minerals. 


Currently, in the field of seismology, the 25 seismograph stations operated by the 
Dominion Observatory, with the co-operation of universities in several cases, provide good 
coverage of the country for the recording of earthquakes; an additional station is being 
constructed at Suffield, Alta., by the Defence Research Board. The regular stations 
are supplemented by a special array of detectors at Yellowknife, N.W.T., which is operated 
by the Dominion Observatory as part of a world net of highly sensitive detection stations 
for nuclear explosions. 


Measurements of both the gravitational and magnetic fields of the earth were extended 
during 1965-66 over land areas by the Dominion Observatory and the Geological Survey, 
and over the oceans by the Bedford Institute of Oceanography. These measurements 
provide information that is extremely useful in the study of concealed geological structures. 
Recent projects have included an intensive survey of Hudson Bay, which may be the site 
of a considerable accumulation of sedimentary rocks and therefore of interest in petroleum 
exploration, and the measurement of the magnetic field over the north Atlantic Ocean 
by airborne magnetometer. Because the north magnetic pole is located in Canada, 
studies of magnetic disturbances and their relation to conditions in the upper atmosphere 
are of importance in Canadian geophysical research. The National Research Council, 
on Jan. 1, 1966, assumed control of the rocket range at Churchill, Man., which was 
built by United States agencies (see p. 390). This facility is now available for both gov- 
ernment and university research. McGill University has extended its program of launch- 
ing experimental rockets from guns. A most interesting development has been the discovery 
that important information can be obtained by simultaneous measurements at “conjugate 
points”, similarly located with respect to the north and south magnetic poles. For the 
conduct of this work, the National Research Council has constructed a laboratory at 
Great Whale River, Que., which is conjugate to Byrd Station, Antarctica. 


The Canadian program for the International Hydrological Decade, a ten-year study 
of the world’s freshwater resources, has been developed in detail. Experimental basins 
across the country have been selected for the observation of the effects of changes in sur- 
face features on the amount and quality of ground water. 


Meteorology includes not only the routine forecasting carried out principally by the 
Meteorological Branch of the Department of Transport (see p. 75), but also research 
in special problems by the Branch and by at least 12 university groups. These problems 
include controlled experiments in weather modification, the mechanics of hail formation, 
and micrometeorology, which is the detailed investigation of meteorological conditions in 
regions of small extent. 


* Prepared by Dr. G. D. Garland, Geophysics Laboratory, University of Toronto, Toronto. 
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During 1965-66, geophysical exploration for oil, chiefly by means of seismic waves 
from small explosions, was carried out by several companies in Western Canada and also 
offshore in the Pacific and in the Atlantic Grand Banks area. Prospecting for minerals by 
magnetic and electromagnetic measurement continued in many areas, and was directly 
responsible for the discovery of a new lead-bearing orebody in the Pine Point area of the 
Northwest Territories. ] 


Astronomy.*—Modern astronomical research is based on observations secured 
with complex optical and radio telescopes. The major centres of this research in Canada 
have developed within the Federal Government and at a few universities. Research in 
optical astronomy began early in this century at the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, and 
this was followed by the construction of larger telescopes at the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory, Victoria, and the David Dunlap Observatory of the University of Toronto. 
Other Canadian universities teaching astronomy include the University of Western Ontario, 
Queen’s University, the University of Waterloo, the University of Saskatchewan, the 
University of British Columbia and Victoria University. Some of these universities have 
their own small observatories. A new observatory, commemorating the visit of Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth II to Canada in October 1964, is under construction on Mount 
Kobau in southern British Columbia. It will be equipped with a large reflecting tele- 
scope 150 inches in diameter, in addition to smaller telescopes, and will be a national 
observatory available to astronomers throughout the country. Completion of the large 
telescope is scheduled for about 1973. 


Canada first entered the field of radio astronomy, the study of radio emissions from 
beyond the earth, in 1946 when the National Research Council began its study of solar 
radio waves. Radio astronomy has expanded rapidly and there are now radio telescopes 
operated by the University of Toronto, by Queen’s University, by the Dominion Observ- 
atory near Penticton, B.C., and by the National Research Council at a large observatory 
in Algonquin Park, Ont., where a steerable radio telescope 150 feet in diameter began 
observations in 1966. An 84-foot parabolic telescope and two large arrays of antennas 
are in operation at the Penticton site. 


Canadian astronomers are engaged in various specialized fields of research. In the 
study of the solar system the sun has been studied for many years by both optical and radio 
techniques with emphasis on solar flares and other phenomena which affect the environ- 
ment of the earth. Solar eclipses in which the path of totality crosses Canada have been 
observed whenever possible. Only minor attention has been devoted to study of the 
planets but major efforts have gone into meteor research. Both photographic and radar 
equipment are employed in this work and the study of meteor spectra and radar echoes 
from meteor trails have been particular specialties. There is an increasing interest in the 
related field of meteorites and Canada has figured prominently in the study and inter- 
pretation of old craters caused by the impact of huge meteorites. 


Stellar astronomy has been the largest single field of Canadian astronomy. One 
aspect of this is the accurate determination of the positions and motions of stars in the 
sky. The Dominion Observatory is continuing an active program of positional astronomy 
aided by new and highly specialized instruments. The large telescopes at Victoria and 
Toronto have been used primarily for spectroscopy, one of the major tools of astrophysics. 
Several programs have been completed in which large groups of stars have been studied 
individually to determine their true luminosities and motions in the line of sight. The 
results have then been used for research on the structure of the earth’s Milky Way galaxy. 
From spectroscopic studies of certain types of close double stars, information on such 
properties as the size, mass, density and temperature of individual stars is secured. Stars 
whose light varies in intensity have been studied by photography for many clusters of stars 
and are also studied by photoelectric devices mounted on the telescopes at Victoria, 
Toronto and the University of Western Ontario. 


* Prepared by Dr. Ian Halliday of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa. 
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Although the optical telescopes in Canada have not been used for extragalactic research, 
many of the stronger sources in the field of radio astronomy are now known to be exceedingly 
distant objects far beyond the stars of the earth’s galaxy. Canadian radio telescopes 
are, and will continue to be, engaged in the observation of such sources. At the same 
time they are also involved in the study of clouds of gas between the stars of the Milky 
Way system and this work complements the knowledge gained from spectroscopic research 
with optical telescopes. The large size of the Queen Elizabeth II telescope planned for 
Mount Kobau will guarantee Canadian astronomers an opportunity to become active in 
all fields of extragalactic astronomy and will provide essentially complete facilities for 
astronomical research in Canada. 


Section 5.—Other Scientific and Industrial Research Facilities 


This Section outlines research facilities and activities other than those covered in 
Sections 1 to 4—various federal departments and agencies, provincial organizations, univer- 
sities and industry. The first three types of institutions—federal, provincial and univer- 
sity—have, of course, an interest in problems of industrial significance. As already stated, 
although many Canadian industries now possess research facilities—some of them quite 
extensive—much of the industrial research to date has been done under government 
auspices. 


Subsection 1.—Federal Organizations 


Research activities in the various Federal Government departments and agencies have 
expanded rapidly, at first because of the need for speeding up the production of raw mate- 
rials, which were for many years the basis of Canada’s export trad., and later because of 
increasing interest in the processing of raw materials, the necessity of meeting the needs 
of national defence and the developing consideration for many human and resource require- 
ments. In addition to the activities of the National Research Council, Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited and the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources dealt with in 
Sections 1 to 4, federal agencies involved in research include the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Forestry and Rural Development, Fisheries, other Branches of the Energy, Mines 
and Resources, National Defence, National Health and Welfare, and Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. 


The scientific work of the Department of Agriculture is described in Chapter XI of 
this volume, the investigations conducted by the Board of Grain Commissioners in Chapter 
XXI, the specialized work in scientific forest research in Chapter XII, scientific services 
concerned with Canada’s mineral resources conducted by the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources in Chapters I and XIII, investigational work of the Department of 
Fisheries in Chapter XV, research of the Canadian Wildlife Service of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development in Chapter I, medical and other research con- 
ducted by the Department of National Health and Welfare and other agencies in Chapter 
VI, and the work of the Defence Research Board in Chapter X XVI. 


The Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development operates a permanent 
scientific research laboratory north of the Arctic Circle. This laboratory, at Inuvik, 
N.W.T., has year-round facilities specially designed for Arctic research and serves as a 
base for extensive field studies in the Western Arctic. It accommodates a permanent staff 
of eight scientists from many disciplines and up to 16 visiting researchers. The operation 
of the laboratory is in charge of a manager working under the direction of the Northern 
Co-ordination and Research Centre of the Department. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Organizations 


Five of Canada’s provincial governments (Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta) have established research councils or foundations and two 
others (Ontario and British Columbia) have assisted financially in the setting up of such 
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organizations. Quebec has also announced its intention of establishing a provincial re- 
search council and industrial research centre in the near future. Most provincial govern- 
ments have university laboratories to consult, particularly about local industrial and 
agricultural problems, and many individual departments have facilities for research in 
their particular fields of endeavour or assist research through the provision of financial 
aid to students working in those and other scientific fields. Agriculture is particularly 
well covered because of its importance as an export industry but the provinces are also 
intensely interested in their other natural resources. Their efforts in the fields of agri- 
culture, forestry, mining and fisheries are outlined in the Chapters dealing with those 
subjects (see Index). 


Nova Scotia Research Foundation.—This body was created by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in 1946 to give its people scientific and technical assistance in finding new 
and better ways to utilize the resources of the forest, the sea, the farm, the mine and the 
process industries. To this end it seeks to correlate and further scientific work on local 
problems and available resources. Within three years a new $1,250,000 laboratory build- 
ing, to be financed by an Atlantic Development Board grant, will occupy a commanding 
10-acre site in Dartmouth, N.S., and will house a staff of about 100, including 70 scientists 
and technicians. The Foundation assists universities, colleges, research groups, industries, 
provincial and federal departments and individuals by loans of equipment, grants, scholar- 
ships, laboratory and summer assistants, library, cartographic, photogrammetric and 
translation services, and technical information. It has supported or collaborated in work 
on breeding new varieties of plants and root nodule bacteria; on antibiotics, poultry, 
blueberry culture, coal-burning equipment, the constitution and gasification of coal, the 
non-destructive testing of mine equipment, the utilization of anhydrite, diatomite, fish 
waste, gypsum, seaweed, slag, slab wood and fertilizing materials. It has conducted 
geophysical, geological, air pollution and seaweed surveys as well as forest aphid, forest 
ecology and genetic studies and has assisted studies on the nutrient cycles of lakes, on 
X-ray crystallography, on pressures in underground strata and on crop damage by preda- 
tors. Its Geophysical Division is equipped to undertake all types of magnetometric, 
gravimetric, resistivity, seismic and electromagnetic explorations, and so assess the pos- 
sibilities of the existence of oil, gas, potash and other economic mineral deposits in Nova 
Scotia and in the surrounding sea. The Technical Services Division provides free technical 
information to industries in the province and offers them research and development services 
and facilities in the fields of physics, chemistry, engineering and operations research. The 
Operational Research Division applies operational research techniques to problems of 
distribution and the utilization of natural resources of the province. A Research Founda- 
tion Bulletin is issued from time to time to keep industry advised of Foundation activities 
and also of important discoveries in science and technology. The Research Record provides 
a descriptive account of past research projects. 


The New Brunswick Research and Productivity Council.—The aims of this 
Council, established by an Act of Legislature in 1962, are inter alia to “promote, stimulate 
and expedite continuing improvements in productive efficiency and expansion in the various 
sectors of the New Brunswick economy”. The Council receives an operating grant from 
the provincial government and support in specific areas from federal sources. It under- 
takes contract research on a repayment basis from industry. Its laboratories are at present 
10,000 sq. feet on a seven-acre site in Fredericton, and plans are being drawn up to extend 
this to a total of 50,000 sq. feet with the support of a capital grant of $1,250,000 from 
the Atlantic Development Board. Staff at the beginning of 1965 numbered 20 and is 
expected to increase to 35 by the beginning of 1966. The work of the Council is centred 
on providing industry with engineering, ‘trouble-shooting’ and technical information 
services, on training courses in management techniques and on applied research in the 
fields of mechanical and chemical engineering, food technology, microbiology and mineral 
technology. Policies are established by 13 Council members representative of provincial 
industry, labour, government and education with the help of specialist advisory committees. 
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The Executive Director has supervision over and direction of the work of the staff and has 


charge of all matters relating to the administration of the affairs of the Council. The 


Chairman of the Council reports annually to the Premier of the province. 


Manitoba Research Council.—The Manitoba Research Council consists of seven 


“members representing natural-resource-based industry, manufacturing, the University 


of Manitoba and labour. Its work is financed by provincial government appropriations, 


although fees and service charges may be levied for its services. The objectives of the 
Council are to promote or carry on, or cause to be promoted or carried on, research and 
scientific inquiries respecting agriculture, other natural resources, industry or other seg- 
ments of the economy of the province and to help secure for Manitoba the benefits of research 
and scientific inquiries carried on elsewhere. The preponderance of small industrial 
establishments in Manitoba and their need for assistance in developing a more scientifically 
based production capability to improve their competitive position in domestic and world 
markets was the major technical reason for the establishment of the Council. At present 
it maintains an office and staff in the Provincial Government Administration Building 
(Norquay Building) in Winnipeg but plans for a major research and development park, 
under study for the past two years, have been announced. ‘The central core of the park 
will include applied research laboratories operated by the Manitoba Research Council, 
complete with attached test bays and small industry product research modules; a series 
of pilot plant operations; allied industrial and resource research establishments; and common 
facilities such as a technical library, translation and reproduction facilities and computer 
services. The aim of this Research and Development Centre is to bridge the gap between 
pure research and industrial production and to give Manitoba a superior capacity in 
developing technology coupled with the economics of large-scale output. 


Saskatchewan Research Council.—This Council was set up in 1947 under an Act 
of the Government of Saskatchewan. The Council carries out research in the physical 
sciences, both pure and applied, with the aim of improving the provincial economy. It is 
therefore particularly concerned with the commercial exploitation of provincial resources 
and the scientific aspects of business. At first the Council had no scientific personnel and 
laboratory facilities of its own. Its research program was carried on at the University 
of Saskatchewan and was promoted by means of grants to members of the staff and scholar- 
ships to graduate students. The 1947 Act was amended in 1954 to empower the Council 
to acquire property, employ staff and conduct its own financial affairs. Laboratory build- 


_ ings were erected on the university campus in 1957 and were extended in 1963. In the 


present program of research the emphasis is on water and mineral resources, fields of 
agriculture not covered by other organizations, and technical assistance to industry. A 
large part of the program is carried out by the permanent staff, now numbering about 60, 
but some of the Council’s research is still promoted by grants to university staff. The 
members of the controlling body, the Council proper, are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and consist of representatives of the government, industry and the 
university. 


Research Council of Alberta.—The Province of Alberta set up a scientific and 
industrial Research Council in co-operation with the University of Alberta in 1921, the 
promotion of mineral development within the province being the chief purpose leading 
to its establishment. The Council operates under an Act somewhat similar to that which 
set up the National Research Council and is principally financed by provincial govern- 
ment appropriations. The present program is directed to the application of basic and 
applied science toward the development of the natural resources of the province and toward 
the establishment of new industrial operations within the province. Investigations in the 
Council laboratories and pilot plant are organized into two branches—the Earth Sciences 
Branch which includes all work on groundwater geology, geological surveys and research, 
mineral beneficiation and soils, and the Fuels Branch which includes work on coal, petro- 
leum, natural gas, chemical process and product development, and gasoline and oil testing. 
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There are, in addition, project groups dealing with industrial engineering services, highway 
research, a co-operative program on cloud physics with reference to the hail problem, and a 
number of special projects. 


The operations of the organization are controlled by a Council of ten individuals 
representative of the government, the university and industry. The various research 
projects are reviewed by advisory committees composed of specialists in each field, drawn 
from industry, the university and the provincial government. 


The main Council laboratories are located on the University of Alberta campus in 
Edmonton. A new pilot plant facility has recently been completed in the Clover Bar area 
east of the city. 


Ontario Research Foundation.*—The Ontario Research Foundation, established 
in 1928, operates as an independent corporation, deriving its powers from a special Act 
of the Legislature and governed by a Board of Governors appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council of Ontario. The organization was financed initially by an endowment 
fund composed of subscriptions from commercial and industrial corporations, and from 
private individuals, and a grant from the provincial government. However, most of its 
current income is derived from contract research undertaken for industry, although income 
is also obtained from the various government departments for research and other work 
undertaken on a contract basis. The Foundation is concerned primarily with the develop- 
ment of industry and the development of Ontario’s natural resources through the application 
of scientific research. However, Foundation activities are not confined to the province; 
research contracts are routinely handled for any organization, without reference to location. 
Being primarily an industrial research institution, the Foundation’s main areas of scientific 
endeavour are chemistry, physics, metallurgy, applied microbiology, textiles and engineer- 
ing. A field engineering and technical information service is provided free to industry, 
sponsored by the Ontario Department of Economics and Development and by the National 
Research Council. In 1967 the Ontario Research Foundation relocated in Sheridan Park, 
Ont., where it is the nucleus organization of the Sheridan Park Research Community. 


British Columbia Research Council.*—This Council is a non-profit, industrial 
research institute with offices and laboratories on the campus of the University of British 
Columbia. Its function is to enable even the smallest firms to improve their competitive 
position in Canadian and world markets by the use of the most up-to-date scientific 
knowledge. The Council provides a free technical information service in collaboration 
with the National Research Council, carries out contract research for clients on a con- 
fidential basis and initiates “in house” research programs designed to promote and utilize 
the resources of the province. The Council is active in the areas of applied biology, 
chemistry, engineering, physics, operations research, industrial market studies and economic 
feasibility studies. 


Subsection 3.—University Research 


Research conducted in the universities falls into three broad categories: research 
projects carried out by faculty members in addition to their teaching duties; investigations 
by students, under the guidance of professors, to meet the requirements for advanced 
degrees; and larger projects or programs undertaken co-operatively on a faculty or inter- 
faculty basis in large laboratories or specialized institutes connected with the university. 


Faculty Resources.—Research is generally considered to be an important part of 
the function of the university teacher and many of the 15,000 full-time staff members of 
Canadian universities can be assumed to be engaged in such activity. With most staff 
members, only the time that can be spared from teaching duties can be devoted to research 
during the teaching session but, for those not teaching summer classes, the summer months 


* See also p. 382. 
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offer an opportunity for relatively uninterrupted research activity. The projects under- 
taken are very diverse in character and defy brief classification here but information 
concerning them is available in the annual reports of the presidents of the individual 
universities. For the humanities only, a more convenient source of information about 
the scope and diversity of Canadian scholarship is the ‘‘Bibliography of Scholarly Publica- 
tions” included in The Humanities in Canada, a report prepared by F. E. L. Priestley 
for the Humanities Research Council of Canada and published by the University of Toronto 
Press in 1964. 


Student Resources.—Prior to World War II, higher education in Canada concen- 
trated almost exclusively on the production of trained professionals to serve the community 
as doctors, lawyers, engineers, etc., and only three Canadian universities had established 
graduate schools. In 1964-65, however, 34 universities and colleges were offering work at 
the graduate level, 22 of them with doctorate programs. The writing of a research thesis is 
an important part of the requirements for the award of the higher degrees toward which 
the students enrolled in these schools work. Compilations of the numbers of such students 
by sex, course, university, degree sought and year of expected graduation may be found in 
the annual series Statistical Summary of Students Registered in the Graduate Schools of 
Canadian Universities in Physical and Earth Sciences, in Architecture and Engineering, 
and in Life Sciences, published by the National Research Council, and in Graduate Students 
in the Humanities and Social Sciences Registered at Canadian Universities 1963-64, published 
by the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


In 1964-65, the total enrolment (full-time and part-time) in graduate schools of 
Canadian universities and colleges amounted to 13,797, of whom 2,320 were women. In 
the same year, 569 Ph.D.s and 4,095 Master degrees and licences were awarded. 


Financial Resources.—Financial support for university research comes primarily 
from five sources: departments and agencies of the Federal Government, quite heavily 
committed to support research largely in the natural and life sciences; industry, which 
supports both basic and applied research; private foundations, which have for many years 
been generous supporters of research, sometimes in selected fields; provincial governments; 
and the United States Government. Among these, the Federal Government is the largest 
single contributor. In 1964-65, its share of the total provision of funds for university 
research amounted to about 57 p.c., provincial governments contributed about 15 p.c., 
10 p.c. came from private foundations, a little over 5 p.c. from industry and the remainder 
from other sources. 


Although federal funds are channelled through almost a score of different departments 
and agencies, by far the greatest part of the total is disbursed by four of them: the Defence 
Research Board, the Department of National Health and Welfare, the Medical Research 
Council and the National Research Council. Most of the assistance is in the form of direct 
grants in support of research projects undertaken by university staff members but a signifi- 
cant part of the total program is the assistance given to graduate students working for 
higher degrees. Funds are also made available to defray associated expenditures, such as 
those incurred in the publication of research journals and the holding of conferences. 


The activities of the Defence Research Board in support of university research con- 
sist mainly in the provision of funds for projects in basic sciences that are relevant to the 
defence of the nation. Funds administered by the Department of National Health and 
Welfare and the Medical Research Council go chiefly to support research in the medical 
and para-medical sciences. The National Research Council confines its support to the 
physical and earth sciences, architecture and engineering, and the life sciences. The total 
amount of funds disbursed by these and the other Federal Government agencies in 1964-65 

“was over $25,000,000, not including more than $8,000,000 in scholarships and bursaries 
paid to students. 
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The major source of funds for the promotion of the arts, humanities and social sciences, 
including research in these fields, is the Canada Council (see p. 375). It is rather difficult 
to define and categorize the various aspects of the Council’s support of university research, 
Broadly speaking, however, three main categories can be identified: assistance to individual 
postgraduate students and research fellows; grants-in-aid of particular research projects; 
and assistance with ancillary research activities such as the compilation of indexes and 
bibliographies, purchases for libraries, publication costs and travel expenses. The total 
disbursed for the first two of these purposes in 1964-65 was some $270,000, distributed 
about equally between each.* As to the third, a significant portion of the $300,000 spent 
on special projects and grants-in-aid, and on grants to organizations could be interpreted as 
assistance to university research in the humanities and social sciences. 

In addition, some Federal Government agencies such as the Defence Research Board 
and the Departments of Manpower and Immigration, Labour, and Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development operate programs of university grants and contracts for research 
in economics, anthropology, sociology and related disciplines, but the total amount made 
available under these programs is not large. 


Subsection 4.—Industrial Research 


Industria] research in Canada is changing very rapidly. The emergence of the country 
as a highly industrialized society, its entrance into multitudinous fields of production, the 
rapid growth of many large nation-wide industries, the serving of a discriminating domestic 
market and the meeting of competition from abroad have had the effect of making Canadian 
manufacturing establishments research conscious and many of the larger ones now possess 
competent research organizations. 

On Nov. 29, 1962, an amendment was passed by Parliament to the Income Tax Act, 
allowing corporate taxpayers, commencing in 1962, to deduct 150 p.c. of their increased 
expenditures on scientific research for industrial purposes when computing taxable income. 
This amendment is evidence of the Federal Government’s desire to encourage industrial 
research. 


Industrial Research and Development Expenditures.—The latest biennial DBS 
survey of expenditures on industrial research in Canada was conducted in 1964 and pro- 
vided figures for the calendar year 1963 and estimates for the year 1964. These figures 
are summarized in the following tables; details are contained in DBS publication Industrial 
Research and Development Expenditures in Canada, 1963 (Catalogue No. 13-524). 

The type of industrial research and development covered by these surveys ranges from 
pure research designed to obtain new knowledge in the physical and life sciences to con- 
ceiving and developing new products and processes, or major changes in products and 
processes, and bringing them to the stage of production. Such activities as market research 
and process and quality control are excluded. Companies surveyed were asked to report 
the cost of research and development done within the company in Canada and payments 
for research done outside the company in Canada; estimates of payments for research and 
development conducted outside the company and outside of Canada were also requested. 


Total figures show considerable fluctuation in expenditures on research and develop-. 
ment over the years surveyed. However, this fluctuation has been caused largely by varia- 
tions in Federal Government contracts to the aircraft sector of the transportation equip- 
ment industry. If all funds received from the Federal Government are removed from 
annual expenditures, a trend of continuous expansion is revealed. In 1963, 701 firms 
reported research expenditures; of these, 16 accounted for one half of all intramural research 
expenditures. 


* In the case of scholarships and fellowships, only those awards (about 75) made to students pursuing their 
studies at Canadian universities and colleges are included. Many of the close to 100 grants-in-aid of research were 
paid to defray expenses involved in travel and study abroad but, as the grantees were generally staff members of 
Canadian universities. these sums are included in the total. 
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1.—Total Research and Development Expenditures, 1955-64 


Expenditure on Research Expenditure 
and Development in Canada on Research 
Year G3 WR ee ey and. 
Done Within | Done Outside | Development 
Reporting Reporting Outside 
Company Company Canada 
$000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
51.4 1.9 IZA 65.4 
124.5 4.2 19.8 148.5 
132.5 1 27.0 159.5 
96.6 3.3 21.7 121.6 
81.7 1 27.3 109.0 
114.0 4,3 31.2 147,12 
124.5 1 35.4 159.9 
160.2 8.0 37.8 201.22 
190.0 1 38.5 228.5 
1 Included with expenditures outside Canada. 2 Since extramural payments include a number of payments 


which become intramural expenditures for the recipient firms, the totals have been adjusted to exclude duplication. 


Three industries—transportation equipment, electrical products, and chemicals and 
chemical products—have accounted for more than one half of all research and development 
performed in Canada every year since 1955. In 1961, for the first time, the research and 
development expenditures of the transportation equipment industry, which are used 
largely for aircraft development, did not exceed those of every other industry. In that 
year the electrical products industry, which includes electronic equipment, was the leading 
performer of industrial research and development. In 1963, the transportation equipment 
industry, with $31,200,000 assigned to research and development expenditures, was still 
behind the electrical products industry; however, if payments made outside Canada are 
included, the transportation equipment industry was first ($39,300,000) and the electrical 
products industry was second ($34,500,000). 


2.—Research and Development Expenditures in Canada, by Major Industrial Group, 
1961 and 1963 


1961 1963 
Group 

Ae. P.C 

Amount of Amount of 
Total Total 

$ $ 

BETAS OEUA DION COULD ITLCIG wets voiseorer vlormeuchadeydovencrorooters~onsvenevsrent-wre 17,373, 480 15.0 31,202,042 19.1 
SP eUricAlinronducts, cis eae steeds bar de bes es 28,199,659 24.3 33, 435, 679 20.5 
Chemicals and chemical products...............0eeeeeeees 20,292,585 17.5 25,021,027 1553 
EDGLAISIIO. Oot Gs. «.. Sop prant esa igls ROP AE ioe LES 65, 865, 674 56.8 89, 658,748 54.9 
MUG RCU ANIOUSEPICS IY OP) 55520). cab ic..ccs cians aeskinihs oly 50,018,214 43.2 73,788, 892 45.1 
Graven Otals® oA oh cc eck aaneeimdas « ts 2 115,883,888 100.0 163, 447,640 100.0 


Table 3 shows intramural research and development expenditures over the four years 
1961-64. The transportation equipment industry is given separately because of substantia] 
fluctuations in its expenditures. Most of the other industries have increased their research 
and development activities over the period; the chemical and electrical products industries 
reported the greatest absolute increases, together having accounted for over 45 p.c. of 
total intramural expenditures (excluding those of transportation equipment) since 1961. 
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3.—Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, 
by Industry, 1961-64 
Industry 1961 19621 1963 19641 
$ $ $ $ 
Mining? quarrying and oll wellsio.cctm: ssn ene eile 4,820,816 5, 305, 551 6,560, 188 6, 640, 782 
Manufacturing— 
POOUSs and DEVEla Ves reac acm cele geen caeeee ees 2,591, 487 2,499, 484 4,299,244 5,019, 982 
Rubber products Sit) oe oak setts «a,c ote eres 1, 425,008 1,576,587 1,873,549 1,890, 000 
Rextilé proGuctsice sora. ct coterie pint: «seit « 1,487,152 1,562,364 1,875, 104 1,984, 415 
Wioodseproductetn aa: wax sence ememtrerecee ores 98,050 148, 136 171,703 204, 700 
Mumniture and tixturese....,2 . ovens nes ses tee meee tee 113,140 123, 952 117, 821 105, 500 
IPApels DLOGUCUSE ee cranes, «eerie en eee ie ree ears 6, 545, 370 7,201, 684 9,099, 560 10,228, 722 
Primary metals txsawe ccs te Sects eee sete tects oe 7,053,761 8,217,319 10, 434, 484 11,111, 600 
MetalMabricating ee anes. aaa eraae eeeeaien- titate 2,361, 759 3,093, 503 4,160,003 3,004, 136 
IY EVG) Snover, avert Hoa SARC OREO S RIO OIA eee 5, 309, 036 5, 836,531 6,982,317 6, 881, 366 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................. 28,179,519 28, 435, 263 33, 288,516 37,241,774 
Non-metallic mineral products..................+- 1, 488, 330 1,502, 480 1,852,082 1,907,074 
Produetsiok petroleuny andscoale ae. ea.6e yee: 5,529,202 6, 450, 932 7,583, 466 8,875,000 
Chemicals and chemical products................. 19,573,959 21,321,895 24, 449, 969 22,620, 425 
Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco and tobacco 
products, leather products, clothing and 
knitting mills, and miscellaneous)............. 3, 863, 690 6,018, 869 7,625, 466 9,021,108 
Transportation, storage, communication and other : 
UWUIITUICS contests Neca cence c comic ttre 3,185,165 3,642, 448 4,029,545 9,338,000 
Other non-manufacturing (incl. construction industry, 
scientific and engineering services and trade asso- 
ciations) ea wes. SSE. SST es SEO 2,990, 862 3,279, 228 4,635,726 5,781,930 
Totals (excl. transportation equipment)... 96,616,306 | 106,216,226 | 129,038,743 141, 856,514 
Lransportatlonequipment...ci.5. tsetse ope ea se ieas 17, 366, 655 18,291,984 ol, 132,110 48,159,000 
Totals, All Industries................... 113,982,961 | 124,508,210 | 160,170,853 190,015,514 


1 Hstimates based on companies’ intentions. 


Among the product groups, the largest percentage of research and development 
expenditures was made in 1963 for the electrical products group, which accounted for 22.9 


p.c. of the total compared with 18.9 p.c. in 1961. 


The chemicals group, including drugs 


and medicines, which accounted for 20.0 p.c. in 1961 and was in first place in that year, 
declined to 10.6 p.c. in 1963. The transportation equipment group as a whole received 
18.8 p.c. of the total in 1963, of which aircraft and parts accounted for 16.7 p.c. as compared 
with 15.7 p.c. in 1961. 


4.—Intramural Research and Development Expenditures, by Product Group, 1963 


PC. P.C 
Product Group Amount of Product Group Amount of 
Total otal 
$ $ 
Aircraftiandupartsascoe tara 26,729, 646 16.7 Machinery (except electrical)...| 8,271,375 5.2 
Chemicals (except drugs and Motor vehicles and parts....... 2,941,619 1.8 

medicines) # eaten ee eee 12,964, 859 8.0 || Petroleum and natural gas...... 6, 480, 500 4.1 
Drugs and medicines............ 4,148,723 2.6 || Primary metals................ 12,906, 529 8.0 
Electrical equipment (except elec- Professional and scientific in- 

Gronics))... ea sees yehacac eee 9, 443,139 5.9 struments ..io.cnsnnateonssses 4,092,137 2.6 
Electronits ses et ieee 27,232, 687 Li) Wi O thers herr eer cee eee ree 33, 834, 288 21 
Fabricated metals.............. 2,146, 454 143 
Forest Products— 

Bulpiandi paper sen0. ese a 7,509,970 4.6 

Other set 4 eer ctr ag epee 1, 468, 927 0.9 Totals s ....Jp ctseske 160,170,853 100.0 


The sources of research funds for intramural research and development in the different 
industries are shown in Table 5 for 1963. These figures are not comparable with those 
published for previous years. 
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5.—Sources of Funds for Intramural Research and Development, 
by Industry, 1963 


ee - eae a 
. late overn- or 
Industry a a or Sub- ment for Other Total 
pony sidiary Funds Other 
Companies Companies 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells...... 6,011,055 27, 582 124, 900 218, 422 178, 229 6,560, 188 
Manufacturing— 
Foods and beverages.............. 3,973,514 50, 846 173, 684 400 100, 800 4,299,244 
ar Der PLOGUCtS.... 205500 sWelee oes 1,507, 637 347,912 18,000 —_ _ 1, 873, 549 
texte DEOCUCES, « seccs.0ih vis 4.0.00 018 w00 1, 858, 104 _— 17,000 _ — 1,875, 104 
BV DOG! PEOUUCIS sc. ..2sis0dcagesee see's 113,043 _— _ —_ 58, 660 171,703 
Furniture and fixtures............. 117, 821 — — — — 117, 821 
Paper and allied industries........ 7,142,082 134, 841 70,237 174, 200 1,578, 200 9,099, 560 
Primary metal....... St Rois Hoes 10,336, 987 32,183 1,438 31,214 32, 662 10, 434, 484 
Metal fADTICATING.......0-sccc-e508 3,213, 447 3,500 929, 056 _ 14,000 4,160,003 
VERE INOLY ciciye, Sins! js syere Wiarel cmp levis © 6,048, 553 678, 731 260,033 _ _ 6,982,317 
Transportation equipment......... 15, 826,953 203,032 | 13,761,691 7,434 1, 333,000 aldose, LAO 
Electrical products................ 23,057, 649 378, 336 9,358,034 220,497 274,000 33, 288, 516 
Non-metallic mineral products.... 799, 450 954, 469 98,168 — — 1,852,082 
Petroleum and coal products...... We 407 p4 Lo = 42,121 133,632 — 7,583,466 
Chemicals and chemical products.| 21,931,396 | 1,779,624 738,949 — — 24, 449, 969 
Other manufacturing (incl. tobacco 
and tobacco products, leather 
products, clothing and knitting 
mills, and miscellaneous)........ 4,634,575 42,000 | 2,315,200 633,691 = 7,625, 466 
Transportation, storage, commun- 
ication and other utilities.......... 4,004,545 a 25,000 _ _— 4,029,545 
Other non-manufacturing (incl. the 
construction industry, scientific 
and engineering services and trade 
OR GMIAL IONS nce och ere sche 8 esos 360,482 | 2,463,924 265,930 | 1,361,398 
OLAIS. f5 or cee rete os ee 118,340,006 | 7,096,980 | 28,199,436 | 2,780,888 
Percentage of Total Funds........... 73.9 4.4 17.6 5 Wey / 


Section 6.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities 


Information on Federal Government expenditures on scientific activities is provided 
by biennial surveys carried out by the DBS since 1959. Each survey covers the actual 
costs of the preceding fiscal year and the estimated expenditures of the current year on 
the scientific programs of the reporting departments and agencies. At present, only 
activities in the physical and life sciences are included, although eventually the surveys 
will be expanded to include the social sciences and humanities. For survey purposes, 
“scientific activities” consist of research and development, scientific data collection, 
scientific information and scientific scholarships. Data are also collected on capital ex- 
penditures on plant for scientific activities and on personnel employed in research and 
development. 


As shown in Table 6, total costs of scientific activities have risen every year since 
1962-63. The annual increases were 16 p.c., 11 p.c. and 19 p.c. The National Research 
Council and the Department of National Defence together accounted for nearly 42 p.c. of 
the total expenditures, National Defence being the largest individual spender. More 
detail on the expenditures of the individual departments and agencies is shown for 1964-65 
and 1965-66 in Table 7. 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific 
Activities, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-66 


Re—030eReassseeee—esssesssSseeeSS ee 


Activity and Department or Agency 1962-63r 1963-64 1964-65 1965-66! 
Scientific Activity— $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Conduct of research and development..................... 170.8 195.4 204.6 244.5 
Grants-iIn-aid of resedrehaseen) 4). Lee 20.9 26.8 36.1 49.5 
Capital expenditures on plant for scientific activities....... 28.9 37.2 50.2 56.8 
Seientifc datatcollection...$. oo c0cd . osc skh... 24.1 25.6 24.4 25.3 
Scientiire Inbormation::. cosa set bales eee ee On7 10.1 12.8 14.5 
. Scholarship and fellowship programs...................... 256 2.8 ono 5.5 
Totals, Scientific Activities......................... 257.0 297.9 331.8 396.2 
Department or Agency— 
PREM ATO iiscie 6c sc hoes! sina ee Rs As cnn de 29.6 30.6 33.4 39.4 
Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic Energy Control Board and 
tomie; Energy of Canada: Lid.) .\/ccc.y. dedi ces cna 39.4 46.5 54.3 57.0 
Energy omnes and, Nesourees, «och vencenrt a. nego) os ecdene 42,42 42.32 43.62 51.22 
National Research Council (incl. Medical Research Council) 44.7 52.5 60.8 79.0 
National Defence— 
ATIReCAuY ONCOseS, BUG OP... dc PSR. ec orcs Ot Oe 27.6 lad 30.7 43.3 
Defence; Researciy Board ovis ase, aon. dieee.olkee: 31.8 38.5 39.2 42.6 
CSUHGIS Ene TIM ae Oke once ccce oe Pe. ete 410 55.8 69.8 83.7 
Totals, Departments and Agencies................. 257.0 297.9 331.8 396.2 
1 Hstimated. 2 Revised to include the Water Resources Branch, which, until 1966, was part of the former 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 


7.—Federal Government Expenditures on Scientific Activities, by Department or Agency, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 
1964-65" 1965-661 
Current Current 
Expend- | Current Expend- | Current 
Department or Agency pic ety. Capital | Total saree ep ener Capital | Total 
Ren a Other Expend- Funds Beepareh ee he Expend- Funds 
and |Scientific| tures | Applied | "ong |Scientific| itures | Applied 
Develop-| Activities Develop-| Activities 
ment ment 
$000 $7000 $000 $’000 $000 $7000 $000 $000 
Department of Agriculture......... 26,738 668 6,003 | 33,409 || 28,852 726 9,812 39,390 


Atomic Energy (incl. Atomic 
Energy Control Board and 


Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd.).| 36,946 47 17,327 | 54,320 | 42,694 55 14, 227 56,976 
Department of Fisheries........... yar 25 1,647 | 10,949 11,597 23 3,416 15,036 
Department of Forestry and Rural 

Development... tse eee 7,651 3, 602 2,441 13,694 9,473 3,999 ila (BY: 15, 204 
Department of Industry........... 20, 527 ao — 20,527 || 26,742 — — 26,742 
Medical Research Council......... 5,954 1,086 — 7,040 10, 897 1,461 — 12,358 
Department of Energy, Mines and 

IRGSOUECES esata te ease a eee 15,556 | 23,885 4,170 | 43,611 17,5762) 24,7202] 8,8772) 51,1732 
Department of National Health and 

Welfareveaiayif: 2.2. ea ae 6,527 925 2,622 | 10,074 6,741 1,251 1,101 9,093 
National Research Council........ 44,435 4,489 4,830 | 53,754 |} 54,368 6,084 6,200 66, 652 
Department of Indian Affairs and 

Northern Development.......... 868 aon, 144 1,564 1,154 855 323 2,332 
Department of the Secretary of 

Btatewin =). Stein . aon! 235 3,189 5 3,429 254 3,637 5 3, 896 
Department of Transport.......... 2,196 16 6,539 Syfor 2,655 20 7,970 10, 645 
Department of Veterans Affairs... 429 — — 429 438 — —- 438 - 
Other civilian departments or 

BLCNCICS: chen eet ee 372 4 21 397 406 4 4 414 

Totals, excluding National 
Melenvexs 330.5 5s8eken 177,711 | 38,488 | 45,749 | 261,948 || 213,847 | 42,835 53,667 | 310,349 
Department of National Defence. . 62,968 2,476 4,449 69, 893 80, 202 2,492 3,166 85, 860 
Armed: orees: 33.60. 259) oo 25,678 2,289 2,6983} 30,665 || 39,997 PBS 1,1573} 43,286 
Defence Research Board........ 37,290 187 Lato 39,228 40,205 360 2,009 42,574 

Totals, All Departments and 
Agomeles. i... Fo. c hi Mwek « 240,679 | 40,964 | 50,198 | 331,841 || 294,049 | 45,327 56,833 | 396,209 
1 Hstimated. 2 Revised to include the Water Resources Branch, which, until 1966, was part of the former 
Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. 3 Many of the capital expenditures of the Armed 


Forces are unavailable. 
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About three quarters of the Federal Government’s payments for scientific activities 
are for the operating costs of research and development. ‘Table 8 reveals an interesting 
change in the relative importance of the performing organizations. Although the Govern- 
ment continues to perform most of this research and development within its own establish- 
ments, its support of outside research is increasing; in 1962-63 intramural expenditures 
were almost 80 p.c. of the total but in 1965-66 they accounted for only about 62 p.c. 
Financial support of industrial research and development has more than tripled during 
the past four years and now represents over one fifth of the Federal Government’s current 
expenditures on research and development compared with about one tenth in 1962-63. 


8.—Federal Government Current Expenditures on Research and Development, 
- Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-66 


(Millions of dollars) 


Performing Organization 1962-63° 1963-645 1964-65" 1965-66! 

Reporting unit......... De EN ROTO OE Cer Ee TEES CO os 151.2 162.3 165.3 181.9 

SPINE ASIGHISUDS c0. Os nO. ec NOIRE I. Soe bile whines bree ee 20.2 35.9 45.0 69.7 

Educational institutions and individuals at such institutions... 17.4 20.0 26.8 37.9 
Others (incl. non-profit organizations, other governments and 

PTECOCIOFENIUS ote ce es ene ns eae See 3.0 4.0 3.6 4,4 


Totals, Expenditures................ 20. c ccc eee eees 191.7 222.2 240.7 294.0 


1 Estimated. 


As shown in Table 9, most of the federally financed research and development proj- 
ects are in the physical sciences (over 70 p.c.). Engineering alone receives over 40 p.c. 
of the total funds available. Within the life sciences, almost half of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s expenditures are for projects in support of agriculture. 


The three most important areas of investigation are military science, which absorbs 
about one third of the funds spent on research and development, nuclear science and 
agriculture, fishing and forestry. 


§.—Federal Government Current Expenditures on Research and Development, by 
Scientific Field and Area of Investigation, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


(Millions of dollars) 


ie : a Scientific Field and F 
Scientific Field 1964-65 "| 1965-661 Aiea of Investigation 1964-65 "| 1965-66 ! 


| | ee fe 


Scientific Field Scientific Field—concl. 
Physical Sciences.................... 173.8 | 215.1 ee Aare ic ER AEN RIE IIe ae ae 
eee r: easter it) y 101. 129. gricultural sciences.............+. 2. 5. 
een meet es is yep see Biological sciences................. 18.7 ae 
MPtraarestrra loin ch. F525) s | i2e SIG See bias 330 8.0 eae a aac eu : 
a dette ei Gearon egress 2.0 2.4 Totals, All Scientific Fields...... 240.7 | 294.0 
Electrical and electronic........... 21.9 80.5 
MeulAmMGAl. tiyeave thc chi. pace hiads 15.6 80.2 
oh Et cena 36.1 | 40.0 Area of Investigation 
Chemistry.................+.sese0s, 15.6 18.2 | Nuclear science..............00e-00e: 39.3 44.9 
PPEIISCIONCES:. .... 0.5 5 cue ais,eie Cae 06 0 8.9 10.3 Pee travel and communications..... ein er ‘ 
LLitaEyeSCLENCES. eaksstiseat. FM Oe 3 : 
BTC se ce ons cies 0.6 ces 3.8 bog (asco tks are a dag ated fateh erase oa 50.2 57.9 
Meteorology.................eeseees 2.1 2.5 || Construction and building............ 2.9 Sel 
eb a oe) hee a a a ree 4.4 ATH a ransportation s4 2, Leen aiok kh, Hae 2.4 2.9 
Physics, nuclear 11.9 14.5 Telecommunications..............++- 0:3 0.3 
Me ENE FOr Rsro Teel hie ; ; Healthiand hygienevarsjiass. aki wae. 15:3 21.0 
Physics, non-nuclear..............-- 20.9 22.6 | Industry, including mining........... 14.5 18.8 
hott a ies” 4.6 S: bills Othershs. .wolenes ol deere) Adda. % 30.1 35.4 


1 Estimated. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure} 


The system under which justice is administered in a State is never rigid. To have 
it so would be neither expedient nor indeed possible. A judicial system must grow and 
adapt itself to the requirements of the people, and the exact limits of the powers of different 
legislative bodies require continued definition. 


The criminal law of Canada has as its foundation the criminal common law of England 
built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and later expanded 
by principles enunciated by generations of judges. There is no statutory declaration of 
the introduction of English criminal law into those parts of Canada that are now the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. Its introduction 
there depends upon a principle of the common law itself by which English law was declared 
to be in force in uninhabited territory discovered and planted by British subjects, except 
in so far as local conditions made it inapplicable. The same may be said of Newfoundland 
although the colony dealt with the subject in a statute of 1837. In Quebec its reception 
depends upon a Royal Proclamation of 1763 and the Quebec Act of 1774. In each of the 
other provinces and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories the matter has been dealt with 
by statute. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist today are based upon the British 
North America Act of 1867. Sect. 91 of the Act provides that ‘The exclusive legislative 
authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to... the criminal law, except the constitu- _ 
tion of courts of criminal jurisdiction but including the procedure in criminal matters”. 
By Sect. 92 (14), the legislature of the province exclusively may make laws in relation to 
“the administration of justice in the province, including the constitution, maintenance and 
organization of provincial courts, both of civil and criminal jurisdiction and including 
procedure in civil matters in its courts”. The Parliament of Canada may, however (Sect. 


_ * Except as otherwise credited, this Chapter has been revised in the Judicial Section, Health and Welfare 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
t Prepared by the Criminal Law Section, Department of J ustice, Ottawa. 
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101), establish any additional courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 


' 


} 


It should be noted that the Statute of Westminster, 1931 effected important changes, 
particularly by abrogating the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865 (Br.) and confirming the 
right of a dominion to make laws having extraterritorial operation. Particulars of the 


federal judiciary are given in Chapter II, pp. 103-104, and provincial judiciaries are dealt 


with briefly at p. 105. 


At the time of Confederation each of the colonies affected had its own body of statutes 
relating to the criminal law. In 1869, in an endeavour to assimilate them into a uniform 


system applicable throughout Canada, Parliament passed a series of Acts, some of which 


dealt with offences of special kinds and others with procedure. Most notable of the latter 


_ was the Criminal Procedure Act, but other Acts provided for the speedy trial or summary 


trial of indictable offences, the powers and jurisdiction of justices of the peace in summary 
conviction matters and otherwise, and the procedure in respect of juvenile offenders. 


Codification of the criminal law through a Criminal Code Bill founded on the English 


draft code of 1878, Stephen’s Digest of Criminal Law, Burbidge’s Digest of the Canadian 
Criminal Law, and the relevant Canadian statutes was brought about by the Minister of 


Justice, Sir John Thompson, in 1892. This Bill became the Criminal Code of Canada and 


came into force on July 1, 1893. It must be remembered, however, that the Criminal Code 
was not exhaustive of the criminal law. It was still necessary to refer to English law in 
certain matters of procedure and it was still possible to prosecute for offences at common 
law. Moreover, Parliament has declared offences against certain other Acts, e.g., the 
Narcotic Control Act, to be criminal offences and the same was done in the Defence of 
Canada Regulations and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board Regulations (neither now in 
force) promulgated under the authority of the War Measures Act. 


It is often difficult to distinguish between ‘law’ and ‘procedure’. Procedure may 
be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts but, in a wider sense, 
it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising out of any given state of 
facts. For present purposes it will be useful to note that writers on jurisprudence describe 
law as being substantive or adjective. ‘Substantive law is concerned with the ends which 
the administration of justice seeks; procedural (adjective) law deals with the means and 
instruments by which these ends are to be obtained.”’* With reference to the criminal 
law, the former may be taken to include the provisions concerning criminal responsibility, 
the definition of ‘offences’ and the punishment for those offences, and the latter to include 
provisions for enforcement, e.g., powers to search and to arrest, for the modes of trial 
and for the proof of facts. Broadly speaking, the Criminal Code observes the distinction 
although it might appear that the provisions for preventive detention of habitual criminals 
and dangerous sexual offenders partake of the nature of both classes. 


An examination and study of the Criminal Code was authorized by Order in Council 
dated Feb. 3, 1949, and the Commission assigned the task of revising the Code presented 
its report with a draft Bill in February 1952. After coming before successive sessions of 
Parliament it was finally enacted on June 15, 1954 and the new Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, 
ce. 51) came into effect on Apr. 1, 1955. Since the new Code came into force several amend- 
ments have been made, for the most part in relation to procedure. Among the most notable 
of these, as well in point of procedure as of substance, are: an amendment in 1956 providing 
that motions for leave to appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada in criminal cases should 
be heard by a quorum (at least five) of judges of that Court instead of a single judge; 
amendments effected by SC 1959, c. 41, providing a statutory extension of the definition 
of “obscenity”? and making provision for seizure and condemnation of offending material 
without a charge necessarily being laid against any person; extensive amendments relating 
to the allowing of time for payment of fines; amendments dealing with offences committed 
in aircraft in flight over the high seas; an amendment forbidding the publication in a news- 


* Salmond on Jurisprudence, 7th Edition, p. 496. 
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paper or broadcast of a report that any admission or confession was tendered in evidence 
at a preliminary inquiry or a report of the nature of such admission or confession unless 
the accused has been discharged or, if the accused has been committed for trial, the trial 
has ended. 


The Parole Act (SC 1958, c. 38), brought into force on Feb. 15, 1959, revises the parole 
system and provides for the establishment of a National Parole Board (see pp. 431-432), 

It is most important to note that in 1960 (SC 1960, c. 44) Parliament enacted what 
is known as the Canadian Bill of Rights. Although the Act sets out further details, its 
general scope appears in Sect. 1, which reads as follows:— 


“I. It is hereby recognized and declared that in Canada there have existed and shall 
continue to exist without discrimination by reason of race, national origin, colour, religion or 
sex, the following human rights and fundamental freedoms, namely, 


(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, security of the person and enjoyment of 
property, and the right not to be deprived thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to equality before the law and the protection of the law; 
(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; and 

(f) freedom of the press.”’ 


Although the Bill of Rights has been invoked on various occasions, the courts have 
not held it to affect the operation of the Criminal Code. 


In 1961 (SC 1960-61, cc. 43-44), the offence of murder was divided into capital and non- 
capital, the death penalty was abolished in relation to the offence of non-capital murder, 
and the term criminal sexual psychopath was dropped and the term dangerous sexual offender 
substituted; in 1965 (SC 1964-65, c. 53) provision was made for the right to appeal in 
habeas corpus proceedings. 


Section 2.—Adult Offenders and Convictions 


Offences may be classified under two headings, ‘‘indictable offences” and “offences 
punishable on summary conviction”. Indictable offences are grouped in two main cate- 
gories: (1) offences that violate the Criminal Code and (2) offences against federal statutes. 
These include the graver crimes. Offences punishable on summary conviction—those not 
expressly made indictable—include offences against the Criminal Code, provincial statutes 
and municipal by-laws. It is debatable how far some summary conviction offences are of 
a criminal nature and whether their increase indicates an increase in crime. Many are 
breaches of municipal by-laws and contrary to public safety, health and comfort, as, for 
example, parking violations or practising trades without licence but, on the other hand, 
summary conviction offences may include such serious charges as assault and contributing 
to juvenile delinquency. 


The following Subsection 1 deals with adults convicted of indictable offences, Sub- 
section 2 with young adult offenders convicted of indictable offences, Subsection 3 with ° 
convictions for summary conviction offences and Subsection 4 with appeals. 


Subsection 1.—Adults Convicted of Indictable Offences 


Statistics of indictable crimes are based on persons, so that it may be possible to 
evaluate the population engaged in prohibited activities and to help in the treatment 
of anti-social behaviour in terms of subject-centred action. In the present counting 
system, although individuals may be charged with more than one offence, only one offence is 
tabulated for each person. This offence is selected according to the following criteria 
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(1) if the person were tried on several charges, the offence selected is that for which pro- 
ceedings were carried to the farthest stage—conviction and sentence; (2) if there were 


: 


| 


several convictions, the offence selected is that for which the heaviest punishment was 


awarded; (3) if the final result of proceedings on two or more charges were the same, the 


offence selected is the more serious one, as measured by the maximum penalty allowed by 
the law; (4) if a person were prosecuted for one offence and convicted of another—for 
example, charged with murder and convicted of manslaughter—the offence selected is the 
one for which the person was convicted. 


In 1964 there were 46,551 adults charged with 84,546 indictable offences, of whom 


42,097 were found guilty of 76,310 offences. In the previous year there were 47,616 adults 


charged with 86,674 indictable offences, of whom 42,914 were found guilty of 78,518 offences. 


1.—Persons Charged and Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, with Ratio per 
100,000 Population 16 Years of Age or Over, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


Persons 
Convicted 
per 100,000 
Population 

16 Years 

of Age or Over 


Persons Charged Persons Convicted 


Province or Territory 


1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 


- OO | | | |__ 


TS C6 rr 902 859 872 96.7 825 96.0 322 296 
exince Wdward Island...............:..... 67 51 64 95.5 48 94.1 96 72 
0 es eee eee eer re 1,684 | 1,656] 1,516 90.0} 1,470 88.8 316 304 
MMO MITUDSWIGKY .... 20. Sool cd. bobehes. 1,315 | 1,246] 1,283 97.6] 1,199 96.2 339 320 
Ro cee tn... ee os COE is 10,667 | 9,559] 9,690 90.8 | 8,670 90.7 281 246 
a Sa a Pa 17,079 | 16,122 | 14,785 86.6 | 14,063 87.2 348 324 
a che no rig dae we yn cnn 2,344 | 2,903] 2,231 95.2 | 2,757 95.0 358 438 
BEDDOWAD . on.05 di ve boce . Yokel we setae 1,986 | 2,210] 1,869 94.1} 2,099 95.0 314 349 
EE ee oe ee 4,664 | 4,860 | 4,383 94.0} 4,608 94.8 498 514 
RC ONMTOD IA... 6. 5s ose sle NS. oss 6,645 | 6,903 | 5,965 89.8 | 6,188 89.6 526 530 
Yukon and Northwest Territories.......... 263 182 256 97.3 170 93.4 || 1,138 726 

TO CORRS ere Du - Sinai 47,616 | 46,551 | 42,914 90.1 | 42,097 90.4 354 340 


Table 2 classifies indictable offences by type of offence for 1963 and 1964. Class I 
covers offences against the person and in 1964 there were 6,009 males and 281 females 
convicted in this category, mostly for assaults of various kinds. Classes II to IV deal with 
offences against property. Thefts predominate among the offences in these classes, and 
breaking and entering and robbery, serious crimes which involve acts of violence, are the 
hext most numerous. Class V deals with offences relating to currency and Class VI with 
miscellaneous offences; among the latter, the most numerous convictions are for offences 
connected with gaming, betting and lotteries. In 1964 there were 241 men and 115 women 
convicted under federal statutes of whom 194 men and 106 women were offenders under 
the Narcotic Control Act. 
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2.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence, 


1963 and 1964 
yea TS Up ir A ie oP ah lly es Da Aloe eS ee a a 
1963 1964 Increase 
—— or 
Persons Persons Decrease 
Class of Offence Persons Convicted Persons Convicted in 
Charged |_| Charged | -——--___| Persons 
M. F Convicted 
No No No. No p.c. 
Criminal Code 
Class I. — Offences against the 
WeTrsOm. Wiech oe ene 7,245 5,786 240 7,533 +4.4 
Abduction and kidnapping.......... 50 31 — 67 +71.0 
Assault, causing bodily harm, com- 
mon, on police and obstruction.... 4,854 3,918 169 5,178 +7.5 
Offences against females!........... 1,069 825 27 1,000 —10.0 
Causing death by criminal negli- 
gence,2 manslaughter and murder. 244 142 ) 206 —9.3 
Attempted murder, causing bodily 
harm and danger...c. «-caee ee 204 144 13 208 a 
Duties tending to preservation of 
RS OCT, | ee een Re er I ee 24 21 — 20 —42.9 
Other offences against the person... 800 705 22 854 +5.9 
Class If.—Offences against Prop- 
erty with Violence.............. 9,265 8,561 140 8,978 —3.5 
Breaking and entering a place, ex- 
tortionvand robberyea...c.-2.- 5-3 9, 265 8,561 140 8,978 —3.5 
Class I1.—Offences against Prop- 
erty without Violence........... 23,564 18,985 2,701 23,334 —1.1 
Fraud and false pretences........... 2,948 2,340 287 2,849 —4,3 
Having in poSsesSion............+-+- 2,674 2, 182 112 2,625 —0.7 
A eh Weecate Soe te everett oe ees 17,947 14, 463 2,302 17, 860 —0.7 
Class IV. — Malicious Offences 
against Property................ 1,119 944 43 1,104 —1.8 
Arson and other fires............... 157 118 16 131 —22.4 
Other interference with property.... 962 826 27 973 1.4 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Of- 
fences Relating to Currency.... 1,304 1,111 131 1,315 —0.3 
Forgery and uttering forged docu- 
mente fee. eT s.. Seer & 1, 220 1,045 131 1, 269 +2.0 
Offences relating to currency........ 84 66 — 46 — 42.4 
Class Vi.—Other Offences.......... 4,623 3,903 359 3,841 —11.9 
Criminal negligence in operation of 
motor vehicléss....422 ee eee 51 43 — 29 —37.2 
Driving while ability to drive is 
LIMPBITEd.. once ene eae has eee 686 616 12 422 —43.8 
Driving while intoxicated........... 27 26 — 26 —15.4 
Gaming, betting and lotteries....... 774 617 64 690 —11.9 
Keeping bawdy houses............. 238 35 174 246 +5.3 
Various other offences.............. 2,847 2,166 109 2,428 —4,2 
Totals, Criminal Code........... 47,120 38,890 3,614 46,105 —1.8 
Federal Statutes 
Narcotic '@ontroleACtes es) eee oe 376 191 105 376 +1.4 
Otheristatutessws se. css ecient cies 120 97 17 70 —50.9 
Totals, Federal Statutes........ 496 288 122 446 —13.2 
Grand Totals............... 47,616 39,178 3,736 46,551 37,927 4,170 —1.9 


1 Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, attempted 
rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


Table 3 shows that 43.3 p.c. of the persons convicted of indictable offences in 1964 had 
not gone beyond elementary school grades in education, 54.0 p.c. were 24 years of age or 
younger, 32.0 p.c. were between the ages of 25 and 44, and 77.7 p.c. lived in urban centres. 
Of these offenders, 90.1 p.c. were males, 86.0 p.c. were born in Canada, 62.7 p.c. were 
single, 20.1 p.c. were recorded as labourers and 12.1 p.c. had no remunerative employment. 


| 
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3.—Persons Convicted of 


Item 


Total Persons Convicted......... 


Typr or OcCUPATION 


Agriculture.........-.seseeeeeeees 
Armed Services.........--++++05+ 
OSE LS "As. ae eee eer 
Commercial and managerial....... 
BR GCTNCTION (is <s-viccficees +0 om acs 
OO S00 Shae IS 1 ee Se aes 
Fishing, trapping and logging...... 


Desuiginl) Dates ohn Gheroies i gic 
MroresslOUAliGk ..+ cl = ete 9 5 dae 
Public and protective..........-- 
ONS ee Be Ae Gee oe ae 
251g ENS ae RS in Oa Oe 
Transportation and communica- 
“SEOTS cg SEROUS SOE Reece ce 
Unemployed and retired (incl. 
WBOUSE WAVES Is 6c oce's shelsileccceee aes 
INGE BIVENS. nak wee Bide ee se 


ManriTat STATUS 


MRCP fas. cose pecs ss cees ses 
IN ORIETVEN Ls Fels clele «ole « elaiele aici © oie 


dictable Offences classified by Occupation, Marital Status, 
ex, Birthplace, etc., 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 Item 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. 
42,914 42,097 Sex 
Males ee en alee 39,178 37,927 
Hemalo.gauotacs osm eersel ise 3,736 4,170 
1,637 1,518 EDUCATIONAL STATUS 
315 300 || Unable to read or write........... 402 334 
1,195 1.225, f-thlementary-a. fdas <a dieniadewe es 19,769 17,894 
2,591 2,247 LE GT nf (0leVO%e) bere RR ER Oe date maceok 16,637 16,965 
4,552 $3845 A SUPOTIOR 520.55. < sy dacmman tae vw ene 501 615 
108 SaanleGragdanot stated <a-cecemcee keer 747 935 
1,537 1,588 8 Nobgiventcmcan, doo Weekes 4, 858 5,354 
9,080 8,447 
4,097 aioe AGE 
si 4 16 to 19 years... ees eeeeeeees 13,458 | 18,057 
toi24 years! Baek... hiss tte. 9,297 9,087 
oe bat 25 to'44 years. .......ceseseeeeeees 14,391 13,473 
"399 "399 (|| 45 years or OVEF........6eee seers 3,878 3,601 
71 gq || Not given...........sseeeeereeees 1,892 2,279 
135 129 
3,375 3,895 BIRTHPLACE 
SANAOAN yan os ery NAS Ta ho rh ee 37,485 36,207 
2,838 2,740 ort ees and other Common- : bor 
Wealth... sasaehs auido toaeates wre 886 9 
4,902 5,075 || United States...........00ceesees 316 325 
3,146 Orel G dw Muropee<ciesee cares deca goede edowe 1,929 1,840 
SIA Wes cacao seeeielars oe ogee 91 a2 
Other foreign countries........... 17 23 
IN fot aratic been Sn go ur aueopdt Game 2,190 2,833 
26,715 26,395 
11.555 | 10,769 RESIDENCE 
442 443 Urban centres®). iscid- acts oa ae te 33,815 32,704 
386 426 NPR AL GUSETICES sc ..cte.aeis ressiepereie cereus 7,299 Toole 
1,787 1,722 AIpASLERIMING LE. «cme crests sicleis oe 718 841 
2,029 2,342 Not: 21v- en” «....1-,.,0.+ + sissies sso foe 1,082 1,241 


Female Offenders.—There were 4,170 female offenders convicted of indictable 


offences in 1964 compared wi 


1,667, Quebec for 784 and Briti 
victed to total convictions move 


th 3,736 in 1963. Of these offenders, Ontario accounted for 
sh Columbia for 647. The ratio of female offenders con- 
d upward from 8.7 p.c. in 1963 to 9.9 p.c. in 1964, ranging 


from 5.3 p.c. in the Yukon and Northwest Territories to 11.9 p.c. in Ontario. 


4.—Females Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


Province or Territory 


Females Convicted 
Females Convicted to 
Total Convictions 


1963 1964 1963 1964 
ellen aetna alts OI LE AEE TLS IES SE 

No. p.c. p.c. 
“Slee nf OS aE NL 02 a OC aC a Oa 65 de 9.8 
eres WATG. TSIANC....2 «fe sich on ieite ole cttbegena.4 cite ele: 06 oeteiie ie wfobelaseisi + cetels 1 1.6 8.3 
Te ROTI. UT, «ch cc Loco chiens woldtite as a gpecsic ce mane gina deere set cles 81 B.8 5.6 
SRE RYE TICACLO 55. 15. a eid oho cine o Mies es sieve Sites os cece spent a Hee gore ale © 70 5.5 6.3 
Ee eT cys ca cage tress dase cs shar se ebivines + Stags «> oh 3 717 7.4 9.0 
Serer NOON Tk cic sccmte ee dso ss ese ele opie. elas ee svsle = 1,470 9.9 TS 
“Sg hh. 2 = Sn ute RBIS DISSES Cr Co. Gceron.c GomPtnh ieriercan Onin a 238 10.7 9.8 
eb is ECy ATINT Pees oko he eb siae ko ae a leteeiae Comins ee cule ew rain Bie oun je Sueeie alee 130 7.0 8.2 
OE EL og ele ni ee 5 Ree ERI oe cae wees yess ae eee cele 6 387 8.8 8.2 
PPB OMIIMNDIA | |... dosh aes ck Oe R a ek eter acces emcee nc sceeasnereens 560 9.4 10:5 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. .......ccccccecceecceeeerseceterces 17 6.6 5/3 
MEL AAT TRUS Me cies as OSG ae ko ee allele ee oe Saha s son Meese 3,736 8.7 9.9 
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Multiple Convictions.—Table 5 shows the number of persons having more than one 
conviction at a court appearance for the years 1960 to 1964. Multiple convictions occur 
most often in cases of forgery and uttering, false pretences, theft, having in possession, and 
breaking and entering. 


5.—Persons Convicted of More than One Offence at the Time of Trial compared with 
Persons Convicted of One Offence, 1960-64 


Item . 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
No No No. No No re 
Persons Convicted of— 

2 Off CNCESb amiss. oe See Re eI AO A. 4,940 5, 463 5,669 6, 244 6,085 
SOM ENCES eee THe IA so. crossed Oe ee 1,904 2,040 2,046 2,155 2,094 
A. OL GR COS cec-argtet eters Gee IONS EE bs ws eae 933 1,080 1,023 1, 164 1,052 
DIOL OH COSRMe tartrate ck cic ae een fee ee ee ee 569 593 594 615 587 
OlOtleRCESem eae cae ce ent ot eee 365 357 389 407 412 
TAOMCN COS! Aecik sp take AR ee ee eee 256 279 262 276 258 
S Off CM COSI SPN once csncescvecasseze.chs, 4, MeO 196 207 194 217 209 
9 OL ON COSAPA . ny WAST 6. A isuesadesiscccatiadnn. he eee 155 146 140 170 151 
10 offencestyet ste steer, Pecans... eer © 109 125 118 123 121 
11, to.20. offences atu:tcAcee:,:,.. axtebtie Se ees Be 392 423 416 491 476 
21 toffen ces OF OVER acco ane ee ee ee 119 144 151 169 151 
Totals, Convicted of More than One Offence............ 9,938 10, 857 11,002 12,031 11,596 
Totals, Convicted of One Offence................2...00- 25,505 27, 822 27,661 30, 883 30,501 
GranG Petals sud: tare Ganias «ose pana ma sees. 35,443 38,679 38,663 42,914 42,097 


S588 eS 2S ee 


Disposition of Cases and Previous Convictions.—As shown in Table 1, p. 415, of 
all suspects before the courts for indictable offences in 1964, 90.4 p.c. were adjudged guilty. 
There was, however, considerable variation among the provinces in this respect, the 
proportion ranging from 87.2 p.c. in Ontario to 96.2 p.c. in New Brunswick. 

Table 6 shows that of the 42,097 persons convicted in 1964, 26.2 p.c. had no previous 
conviction, 14.5 p.c. had previously been found guilty of one offence and 33.4 p.c. had two 
or more earlier convictions; court records for the other 25.9 p.c. were not obtained. There 
is little change in these percentages from year to year. 


6.—Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, Disposition of Cases and Previous 
Convictions, 1963 and 1964 


SS ee ee ee 
——e_“"9“=$=$006—@@$0000000—@$NM99B33>SM a —eeeeeey””-”-weE§t 


Item 1963 1964 Item 1963 1964 

No No No. No 
Charged. 52:45. f:0 sxc B BOs on athe 47,616 46,551 Ma lesiconivicted .ce 2. eae eee ee 39,178 37,927 
Acquitted........ Py BSR SM a diab 4,397 4,090 || Females convicted............... 3,736 4,170 
isagreement of jury.............. 7 9 iMirsticonvichionsie-2e sce eee 11,222 11,047 
Stay of proceedings................ 195 255 || Second conviction................ 6,213 6,087 
No 1 Ree tie spasdatmolsaain hs 47 34 Reiterated convictions............ 14,691 14,041 
Detained because of insanity....... 56 66 INGt:21Ven: atraos hate eee ae 10,788 10,922 


SP ni aecee anaes Ss TORRENS CN Digan reek rents tt Aurea es 
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Sentences, Method of Trial and Court Proceedings.—Table 7 summarizes 
the first court sentences given for indictable offences, Table 8 shows the method of trial 
ind disposition of cases, and Table 9 shows persons charged and convicted of indictable 
srimes according to trial court. 

Two kinds of sentences maintain for a certain period of time a relationship between 
she person dealt with by the court and the legal institutions of a community—probation 
and commitment to an institution. There are several types of institutions to which a per- 
son can be committed, such as penitentiaries, reformatories, gaols and industrial farms. 
Theoretically, every institution has a specific purpose which is supposed to be taken into 
account when arriving at a legal decision. In practice, however, the availability of an 
institution in a given community is a factor in determining the decision rendered by the 


court. 
4.—First Court Sentences Given for Indictable Offences, by Province, 1964 


Sentence Nfld.|P.E.L.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No No. 
Option oy Tyee eee eae 257 11] 414] 343] 1,933] 3,481] 605} 433) 1,332 10, 124 
Gaol— 
| “@imder one year..........- 190 14 380 354| 2,623] 2,868 652 799| 1,373 11,306 
One year or OVer.........- 42 1 14 42 357} 500 163 186 591 2,551 
Reformatory............++++ es 4 6| 77| 1,816} 75} — | — 2,072 
Penitentiary— 
| Under two years.......... — — 4 17 4 64 — 100 
Two years and under five. 33 7 =©202 79 691 722 188 121 255 2,642 
Five years and under ten.. 2; — 9 7 111 140 10 11 30 377 
Ten years and under four- 
| Ne Sere ie Be — 2 3 37 31 1 3 1 86 
| Fourteen years or over....| — — 1 1 24 10} — — — 39 
PUNO se i'd’. 2 58s — — 1 1 10 17 1 2 2 35 
Preventive...... saa, ied hp — — - — 3 1 1 1 30 
1 US BSG SS eee ee, —_— — — 2 1) — — — 1 5 
‘Suspended sentence without 
OS oe ee 63 7| 171) 179] 1,441] 1,061} 566) 256) 472 4,903 
Suspended sentence with pro- 
| in GS US Re eee 237 8| 268]  165| 1,361] 3,350) 494) 287) 549 7,827 
| PPOCAIS acess cies 825 48| 1,470] 1,199} 8,670/14,063| 2,757| 2,099 4,608 42,097 


-8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1964 


rage 
| Method of Trial and Sex | Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. ve Canada 


See ee ee ee ee rend oe ee eed ae eee eee | reenairmee 


By Judge and Jury— 
_ Convicted..............M SS 18 15] 117) 284 47 32 16} 126 4 662 
cle = 2 Up sae 19 1 2 2 3) = 30 
MOQUILLOd......5.....05 M ete 8 4 34, 113 10 15 4 30 5 227 
: F} —|—|-|- i ake | bid | Rall ie | Wee ae ni, bi 24 
! Detained because of 
eee aaa — Wa 5 a. — — = 2 1 13 
Fi —-l|l—-|l-tl-i- j7—|—-lI-—- 2, — 


) 
: 
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8.—Method of Trial of Persons Charged with Indictable Offences, showing Disposition of 
Cases, by Sex and by Province, 1964—concluded 


Method of Trial and Sex 


| | | | | | | NU 


No. 
By Judge and Jury— 
concluded 
Disagreement ofjury...M.| — 
F.| — 
Stay of proceedings..... M.; — 
FJ — 
NowBill seeker M.| — 
F.| — 
By a Judge without 
Jury— 
Convictedin.>..s.tees ek Mp 
FF.) — 
Acquitted.......8.cs. 6-8 M. 1 
F.|. — 
Detained because of 
INSANELY os..0s tian eines M.; — 
Fj. — 
Stay of proceedings..... M.;| — 
KR. — 
By a Magistrate with 
Consent— 
Conwacteden. o. cheorince M. 420 
F 26 
Aequittedsa ese. M. 12 
F. 4 
Detained because of 
IMSANTb yee eee ee ce M.| — 
F.| — 
Stay of proceedings..... Wig) | 
FF.) — 
By a Magistrate, Absolute 
Jurisdiction— 
Convictedmen etn M.| 321 
F 54 
Acquittedss.’ 02-0. ak M. 11 
1h 1 
Detained because of 
IDSA bye ceetee tock M. 1 
FF.) — 
Stay of proceedings..... M.| — 
F.| — 
Totals, Persons Charged| 859 
Totals, Persons Con- 
victed 3. oe... ee 825 


48) 1,470} 1,199] 8,670/14,063| 2,757] 2,099] 4,608] 6,188 


Nfid.|/P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. 


No. | No. 
— 1 
— 1 
18} 1,121 
—_ 40 
Sy) BSE 
18 
—_ 2 
499] 3,367 
22 158 
10} 189 
_ 14 
— 3 
— 1 
591] 3,281 
53] 586 
28 244 

ik 35 

1 6 


Ont. 


1,066 


111 


Man. | Sask. | Alta. 


182 


170 
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9.—Persons Charged and Convicted of Indictable Offences according to Trial Court, by 
Province, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Persons Charged and Convicted by— Persons Charged and Convicted by— 
Province or Territory 3 : 
and Rem | lic ae 
ra a v Juvenile Pei 1 Be be el Juvenile es ae 
fe) ounty | Higher or ounty | Higher 
= Family| Court | Court Total aney Family| Court | Court Total 
cipal Court gipal Court 
Court Court 
ey fee ein eS Sey 
No No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland— 
SOE a CB 839 42 1 20 902 791 60 1 7 859 
MON VICLET ..0. ict v0.0 Os 813 42 1 16 872 762 60 —_— 3 825 
Prince Edward Island— 
BAT OOC. «oc nieiselsenyenis 56 _— 9 2 67 43 1 Uf —_ 51 
NeONVICted.<....2s--0s 55 — 8 1 64 43 1 4 —_ 48 
Nova Scotia— 
ORATOR. ccc cige cece es 1,572 9 64 39 1,684 1,523 4 99 30 1,656 
MOON VACLCH. «66 eis ee 05 58 1,427 8 53 28 1,516 1,369 4 78 19 1,470 
New Brunswick— 
ei Yo Ua een 1,283 4 11 17 1,315 1,200 5 26 15 1,246 
BERNVAGUCU «src shes es sce 1,260 4 10 9 1,283 1,160 5 22 12 1,199 
Quebec— 
RRA COC,.. ocrciercieyaicio Bie.0:8 7,319 | 1,723 | 1,480 145 | 10,667 || 6,271 | 1,615] 1,531 142 9,559 
BEGNVIGUE.....dcc ces - 0 6,707 1,718 1,142 123 9, 690 5,787 1,606 1h ea 106 8,670 
Ontario— 
NG a eS 16,117 81 707 174 | 17,079 || 15,103 108 748 163 | 16,122 
ON alc ays 14,133 74 472 106 | 14,785 || 13,333 100 519 111 14,063 
Manitoba— 
TR eee 2,006 256 34 48 | 2,344 || 2,338 429 76 60 2,903 
MWonvicted..........--- 1,916 255 26 34 2,231 2,227 423 59 48 200 
Saskatchewan— 
(CTE ie | er 1,828 2 106 50 | 1,986 || 2,053 5 101 51 2,210 
Monvicted so. sore ees 1,754 2 77 36 1,869 1,991 5 68 35 2,099 
Alberta— 
MATEO da ceace sees ees 4,308 43 49 264 4,664 4,606 1 31 222 4,860 
WoOnVICted!. cc. css ce ee 4,085 43 37 218 4,383 4,425 1 20 162 4,608 
British Columbia— 
MOATEEO ; fo cies sicc'e'es s 5,440 769 255 181 6,645 5, 464 1,038 246 155 6,903 
MBOUVICTCE o... cece ened 4,902 752 197 114 5,965 4,874 1,024 180 110 6,188 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territories— 
MONATLOC. J. . sess. esses 255 — 2 6 263 163 — 8 11 182 
Meonvicted:. Je. ...s 5s: 252 -- 1 3 256 158 — 8 4 170 
Canada— 
Morarged |... 8. .....5.5 41,023 2,929 2,718 946 | 47,616 || 39,555 3,266 2,874 856 46,551 
Convicted............. 37,304 2,898 2,024 688 | 42,914 || 36,129 35229 2,129 610 42,097 


Subsection 2.—Young Adult Offenders (16-24 Years) Convicted of Indictable 
Offences 


Attention has been focused in recent years on the needs of the young adult offenders 
of from 16-24 years of age who constitute a promising field for modern reception and 
diagnostic facilities equipped with educational, trade training and other formative dis- 
ciplines. While young men and women in this age group account for under 18.7 p.c. of the 
total population 16 years of age or over, they form over half the criminal population 
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committing indictable offences. The group includes some of the most daring offenders 
who already may be experienced criminals as well as first offenders likely to be turned 
from crime by further education and training. There were 22,744 young adult offenders 
in 1964, a total little changed from the previous year. 


10.—Young Adult Offenders, by Age Group, Sex and Province, 1963 and 1964 


7,388) 1,393) 1,177) 2,476] 3,182 


Year, Age Group and Sex | Nfid.|/P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.} Que 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 
1963 
1Gyovl7 yearsm....4...060 << M. 173 21 307 192) 1,999 
F, 9) — 10 10 79 
PSB" 19 Fe i Becbcsis os M. 136 13] 254 186} 1,235 
F, 44 — 12 12 66 
Om Oe Ee ae et M. 203 8 326 298) 2,126 
F, 8} — 12 12 159 
Totals, 1963............ 533 42) 921 710) 5,664 
1964 
16)" 17 years: ia/trnecnoc M. 195 14 267 188} 1,715 
F, 8} — 13 9 9 
18. —FIO PES hear ees M. 113 3 262 195} 1,019 
F, 8) — 14 11 65 
2OR S224 0) Mion eee. 0. M. 166 5|/) 827 252] 1,849 
19, 23) — 15 18 202 
Totals, 1964............ 513 22) 898 673] 4,946 


Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. and Canada 
N.W.T. 
No No. | No. | No. | No. 
2,0l2 292 297 609 890 
166 18 oo 44 54 
1,991 292 237 523 603 
152 29 21 52 28 
2,748 435 409 923} 1,038 
260 45 15 78 131 


2,371} 446) 331) 763 
167 21 25 3 
1,781} 364} 318) 604 
152 39 23 49 
2,634, 471) 447) 972 
283 52 33 85 


11.— Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1963 and 1964 


Class of Offence 


Criminal Code 


Class I.—Offences against the Person...................... 
Abduction andtkidnapping |. .o4.6-0< cdbes was cs ah each ohck 
Assault, causing bodily harm, common, on police and 

obstruction.) 8.3... ori ek BOL ie See el ok 


Causing death by criminal negligence,2 manslaughter and 
THUG cos Vas ean cue eee ee eee 


Class If.—Offences against Property with Violence........ 
Breaking and entering a place, extortion and robbery........ 


Class I1I.—Offences against Property without Violence... 
Fraud and false pretences... ./... 25 ..se.descsaeeee een 
Having in pogpoasion... 7.8.5. ue ete es 
Thefts: ARE DUE ie Ae epee Sor i eres 

Class IV.—Malicious Offences against Property............ 
Arson and other fires 


ee ee er er ry 


ee | 


For footnotes, see end of table, 


Males 


251 


6,074 
6,074 
10,496 
580 
1,128 
8,788 


591 
57 
534 


Females 


Males 


No. 


5,947 
5,947 


10,367 


1964 


Females 


No. 
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11.—Young Adult Offenders Convicted of Indictable Offences, by Class of Offence 
and Sex, 1963 and 1964—concluded 


Se ——c_“R?eseowwewooSsDDDFT)u.avw(wwmwMna—nm=m=m=s= 


1963 1964 
Class of Offence 
Males Females Males Females 
a 
No. No. No. No. 
Criminal Code—concluded 
Class V.—Forgery and Other Offences Relating to Cur- 

NS ME Ee iy reetareteesarazatere vera oxeratetnag oe AEC BN «yn. 2 fh oom ou 440 ral 450 78 
Forgery and uttering forged documents..............-+++5+- 419 69 433 78 
Offences relating to CUrrenCy.......... 20. cece eee eee ee eees 21 2 17 — 

Class VI.—Other Offences.................. 2. cee e cece ee eeee 1,309 118 1,197 157 
Criminal negligence in operation of motor vehicles.......... 25 os 18 —- 
Driving while ability to drive is impaired..............-.-. 90 3 39 — 
Driving while intoxicated........... 20sec e eee eee enone 5 — —_— _— 
Gaming, betting and lotteries. ............ 0. cece cece neces 19 5 82 1 
Keeping bawdy houses................-eee erence eee ence eens 7 61 5 92 
BPR eLHs GU NET OL CNCEB j. « «2: winds SK Gtae sos mie elmy. eetateta elstonenis « oieye 1,163 49 1,102 64 

Totals, Criminal Code.................-..0 eee eee 21,189 1,470 21,011 1,637 
Federal Statutes 

Pereaiie COntrolAchitc cess A ee ae age 5 bile e tetas Boia 35 47 42 42 

MTEL GILLEN 5 « <b ucreve axe oroveyajeratororsi oqo ofan lieta Sistem «2 De ass 11 1 il 1 

Totals, Federal Statutes.................0- eee eee 46 48 53 43 

Gent Totals. 2220. .c2.5. sa ew 1908). 1A 21,235 1,518 21,064 1,680 


i se 


1Includes abortion, indecent assault on female, sexual intercourse and attempt, incest, procuring, rape, 
attempted rape and seduction. 2 Includes causing death in the operation of a motor vehicle or otherwise. 


12.—Disposition of Sentences for Indictable Offences, by Sex, 1963 and 1964 


me eeeeeeeeeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeéeéeé»”—w,j}w{w—w_w—ea—e_a_>_nm@™™-—> 


1963 1964 
16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 16-24 Years 25 Years or Over 
Disposition of Sentences 
M F M F M. F M F 
No No No No No. No No No 
Suspended sentence........ 2,276 259 1,854 465 2,195 338 1,830 540 
RLORALLON sects dee see eee ee 5,669 490 1,283 256 5,787 491 1,253 296 
SEI eC rmirccis5 0:6 9, 6.0-2 aes 3,741 361 5,012 984 3,918 444 4,608 1,154 
PE 1 a a eee 6, 650 311 7,363 411 6,398 310 6,735 
MRPLOUINIALOLY 000.0620 1,400 80 545 52 1,417 71 546 38 
SOTEC  — 1,496 17 1,878 50 1,348 26 1,887 48 
TERY RG SS Sea aes 3 — 8 — 1 a 4 — 


Subsection 3.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences 


Offences punishable on summary conviction are triable by magistrates and justices of 
the peace under Part XXIV of the Criminal Code (SC 1953-54, c. 51) or under the provincial 
summary conviction Acts as the case may be. Data relating to these offences are based on 
convictions; no information is available on either the number of persons involved in these 
offences or the number of charges. In these cases, following arrest or summons to appear 
in court, the accused person must be tried by a magistrate or justice of the peace without 
the intervention of a jury. Such cases are heard in police court with a minimum of delay. 
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13.—Convictions for Summary Conviction Offences, by Type, 1963 and 1964 


Type of Offence 1963 1964 Type of Offence 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No 
Criminal Code.................... 99,892 95,246 ||Federal Statutes—concluded 
Attempts, conspiracies, acces- Hood*and-Drugsr-o-.c ee eee 122 152 
sories, counselling.............. 266 181 Harbour Board and Merchant 
Attempt to commit suicide...... 276 298 SEAMEN Soh: 5:...0ct Aue eee 15,188 15,996 
Bawdy houses. eee ae 589 AGS |p Lim mMioratroneess ee eet eee 23 125 
Causing disturbance by being Income Taxstwiiiese- ee 8 ae 5,992 7,152 

GQrunKeseacse oes cece ee 3, 787 2,715 || Indian— 

Common assault...5...8. 05000, 9,651 8,404 Intoxication}? . PaseeCe Be 3,539 3,519 

Communicating venereal disease 13 9 CHET A ek ce ee yr eceeee 1,495 1, 868 

Contempt of court............... 43 30 || Juvenile Delinquents— 

Corsuptingimorals=...-6-be. 381 425 Adults who contribute to delin- 

Cruelty tovanimals:.:. 0... 80 104 UCN OV gansta tance eee 1,602 1, 722 

Damage not exceeding $50 and Incorrigibility: -..........0..- ane 1,245 1,090 
other interference with prop- Inducing child to leave home, 

ELOY” ot. ne ee 4,277 4,137 CLC." eerie OP SE 54 16 
Disorderly conduct.............. 16,277 15, 842 Sexual immorality............. 191 611 
Duty of persons to provide neces- Lord 1s, Da yi nscck i ase REE 83 214 

SArIOS ss. 4... eee ee eee 2,156 1,966 || National Defence................ 101 97 
Duty to safeguard dangerous pla- Ratlwayrrs truce ects coc 1,084 1,053 

COS erraprmdeneeeares ote citron 16 37 Unemployment Insurance........ 6,071 4,330 
Fraudulently obtaining food or Weights and Measures........... 114 146 

lodgings. cesar ers 916 1,003 || Other federal statutes........... 3,526 4,508 
Fraudulently obtaining transpor- 

TSbION i eee. Se Ee oe 149 149 Provincial Statutes............... 1,028,608 |1,161,982 
Gaming, betting, lotteries....... 2,954 2,131 Children of Unmarried Parents. . 637 680 
Initintid stioneee ts sce aes oe 674 707 || Deserted Wives and Children’s 
Killing or injuring bird or animal Maintenance: asc eee eee 6,326 7,270 

other than cattle... ....s....2% 66 34 Game and Fisheries............. 7,285 6,950 
Motor Vehicle— Highway Traffiic— 

Criminal negligence in oper- Driving without care.......... 48,547 48,913 

ALION -.h. AMR oe oe Ee, 789 1,068 Other trafic 28. eee 749,169 | 862,868 

Dangerous driving............. 1,748 2,101 Liquor Control— 

Dangerous operation of vessel, INtOxica tions eh. coe eee eee 106, 500 111, 622 

CUCr nike ee re ae eee 189 163 OC ers artes eres Tarot 78, 807 87,078 

Driving while impaired........ 25,747 25,966 || Master and Servant.............. 1,179 1,208 

Driving while disqualified. ... 6, 229 6,265 || Medical, Dentistry and Phar- 

Driving while intoxicated..... 1,408 1,431 MACY. wana kepelt: he. edad eine 139 201 

Failing to stop at scene of Mental Diseases................. 1,004 853 

BCCI Gen brmieecnetnee eee eine 5, 626 5,217 || Prairie and Forest Fire Preven- 

Motor vehicle equipped with CLONER er eect ne eee 159 137 
smoke screenees fee oe 47 44 Protection of Children........... 2,303 2,186 
Taking motor vehicle without Publieseealth=eensceseeerd. «oe 93 582 
CONSENGi-ein ace e arte eke WEA? 1 Socal) seehoow la wae eee one 633 260 
Offensive weapons..............- 1,288 1,134 Other provincial statutes........ 25, 827 31,174 

Personating peace officer......... 84 116 
Recognizance, breach of......... 1,680 1,914 ||Municipal By-laws............... 300,055 | 331,631 
Vagrancyy oe) te es ee. 6, 452 5, 483 Intoxication. ..ca4-6. ee eee 16,021 16,983 
Other Criminal Code............ 4,317 3,867 rate :.. athe cost 80. eee ee 232.010 | 261,611 
Other osc om eee oe ee 52,024 53, 037 

Federal Statutes................. 42,656 45,073 

UstOMsSs.. dacs ee 293 304 Prohibited Parking.............. 1,982,454 |2,219,532 
TSx0is6 Fonds ce oe oe hs 1,221 1,609 | - 
Wisheries),. ae. fea. 3) thie ke. 712 561 Totals, Convictions...... 3,453,665 |3,853.464 


Subsection 4.—Appeals 


Appeal is an important safeguard in Canada’s legal system and the conviction of a 
jury or judge may be appealed on the grounds that the verdict was unreasonable, that there 
was a wrong decision on some question of law or that there was a miscarriage of justice. 
In 1964 there were 2,536 appeals in indictable cases disposed of by the courts, of which 127 
were Crown appeals and 2,409 appeals of the accused. Of the Crown appeals, 46 were 
from acquittal and 81 from sentence; of the appeals of the accused, 842 were from con- 
viction and 1,567 from sentence. Appeals in summary conviction cases disposed of by the 
courts numbered 1,867 in 1964. Of these, 159 were appeals of the informant and 1,708 
appeals of the accused. The informant appeals comprised 137 from acquittal and 22 
from sentence and appeals of the accused comprised 1,471 from conviction and 237 from 
sentence. 
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Section 3.—Juvenile Delinquents 


Juvenile Delinquent, as defined in the Juvenile Delinquents Act, means any child who 
violates any provision of the Criminal Code or of any federal or provincial statute, or of any 
by-law or ordinance of any municipality, or who is guilty of sexual immorality or any similar 
form of vice, or who is liable by reason of any other act to be committed to an industrial 
school or juvenile reformatory under the provision of any federal or provincial statute. 
The commission by a child of any of these acts constitutes an offence known as a de- 
linquency. 

The upper age limit of children brought before the juvenile courts in the provinces 
varies. The Act defines a child as meaning any boy or girl apparently or actually under 
the age of 16 years, or such other age as may be directed in any province. In Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario and Saskatchewan under 16 is the official age; 
in Alberta under 16 for boys and under 18 for girls; in Newfoundland under 17; in Quebec, 
Manitoba and British Columbia under 18 years. In the interests of uniformity, it has been 
the practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to publish information about juvenile 
delinquents 16 years of age or over in the annual report on Statistics of Criminal and Other 
Offences and to publish data relating to those under 16 years of age in a report entitled 
Juvenile Delinquents. In 1964, 3,528 juveniles 16 and 17 years of age were found delinquent 
in those provinces where the upper age limit is under 17 or under 18 years of age. 


Included in the statistics of juvenile delinquents are cases (alleged as well as adjudged) 
which were brought before the courts and dealt with formally. A case was counted sep- 
arately each time a child appeared before the court for a new delinquency or delinquencies. 
In instances where multiple delinquencies were dealt with at one court appearance, only 
one delinguency—the most serious—was selected for tabulation. Delinquencies reported 
as informal cases by the courts were not included nor were cases of children presenting 
conduct problems which were not brought to court or which were dealt with by the police, 
social agencies, schools, or youth-serving agencies. Thus, community facilities for dealing 
with children’s problems may have an influence on the number of cases referred to court 
and, therefore, an effect on the statistics of juvenile delinquents. 


14.—Juveniles brought before the Courts, by Province, and Total Dismissed and 
Delinquent, 1960-64 


Percentage 
Province or Territory 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 Change, 
1963-64 
oe ed ee 
No No No. No No 

BaTOUNOIANG oc accep secre ss sere ss 421 413 494 523 556 + 6.3 
Prince Edward Island..............- 35 52 60 66 32 —51.5 
Siva See Se ee eens ac 792 637 941 928 883 — 4.9 
Ie ESTUTS WICK .'..0 sl ccs sce ceeees 481 511 450 472 573 +21.4 
TCG SS Ss Geer oreryoreiet are 2,795 3,101 3,078 2,909 2,998 + 3.1 
Sse eae a rere ae 6,698 7,682 8,815 9,813 10, 422 + 6.2 
LE C0 LO ee Ue ed ale 1,212 993 1,014 909 + 7.4 
asicaAtCHOWaAll Wns tiae cakes. lias poleles 275 329 379 339 332 — 2.1 
PISOLENU, slew cs oe bce espe s 1,189 1,307 1,269 1,357 1,718 +26.6 
TEER bua Gla Lys) 0) ¢: Rang ee eee a 22414 1,949 2157 2,570 2,940 +14,4 
Prukonm Perritory...2....<-4.-c8sene- _ 2 50 — — _ 
Northwest Territories..........-++- ~~ — — — 30 

CORTE Gi (eae sere a Ni a 16,009 16,976 18,70 19,886 21,460 + 7.9 
MORRIE 20. favens «nic erwnse 42 8 «neti 517 570 843 776 612 —21.1 
Adjourned sine die.........2seseeeees 1,527 1,191 1,256 1,554 1,483 — 4.6 


PMDCUNGUENE.-. 5. sun. sce eeerwmecges 13,965 15,215 16, 608 17,556 19,365 +10.3 
en  ) ) ee————ee ee 
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15.—Percentage Change in the Number of Boys and Girls brought before the 


Courts, 1955-64 


Percentage Change Percentage Change 


from Preceding Year from 1954 
Year 

Boys Boys’ Girls’ All 

Cases Cases Cases Cases 
LOSD 7 Prot veers. uxt. oder oleae + 3.3 +25.9 + 5.6 + 3.3 + 25,9 + 5.6 
LODO Tee er aeorntn, . Sale: eer. +26.9 +19.4 +26.0 + 31.1 + 50.3 + 33.1 
19S 7A CoE Oe AO A SE +14.9 +21.0 +15.6 + 50.7 + 81.9 + 53.9 
IG SSee Ee. aioe a 3. <. were +10.4 + 8.3 +10.1 + 66.3 + 97.0 + 69.4 
LOS Or is screener otc oh aOR SCAT | + 2.4 — 5.1 + 1.5 + 70.3 + 86.9 + 72.0 
1960 tee Abe berth e: +19.4 +26.0 +20.1 +103.2 +135.5 +106.5 
LOGI Fae ere ee ame e + 6.3 + 4.3 + 6.0 +116.0 +145.5 +119.0 
LOG 2M THR: Mes +10.3 + 9.1 +10.2 +138.3 +167.8 +141.3 
IDG sa528 EIS. es eee. + 6.2 + 7.2 + 6.3 +153.1 +187.2 +156.6 
ALC es See et ae Ne ets do pioneys + 7.8 + 9.2 + 7.9 +172.7 +213.5 +176.9 
ee Ee Ee eee 


Nfld. 


P.E.I. 


No. No. 
1955.. 254 30 
1956. 336 48 
1957. 301 35 
1958. 343 25 
1959... 262 42 
1960. 409 35 
1961. 400 52 
1962. 484 56 
1963... 511 65 
1964. 544 30 


yea Te 
N.B Que Ont Man Sask Alta. B.C and_ || Canada 
N.W. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
390 202 | 1,040} 3,138 401 57 535 978 7,025 
412 SH) 1,184 3,945 593 44 715 1,391 6 8,985 
492 324 L351 4,051 708 26 766 1,621 4 9,679 
676 431 2,2291) 4,108 790 85 906 1,788 10 | 11,3911 
623 355 2,4101) 4,199 629 182 911 2,038 35 |} 11,6861 
682 460 2,692 5,364 1,019 231 1,031 2,042 —_ 13,965 
551 487 2,801 6,819 723 260 1,230 1,890 2 || 15,215 
823 435 2,849 7,647 778 216 1,198 2,072 50 || 16,608 
749 452 2,643 8,451 749 237 1,270 2,429 _— 17,556 
693 529 2,779 9,271 793 249 1,635 2,813 29 |) 19,365 


SS809093909a3™:uS EE SE ERA SOIREE APTS alee eee 


1 Includes 956 cases in 1958 and 35 cases in 1959 ‘“‘Adjourned sine die’, compiled for statistical purposes as juvenile 


delinquents. 


17.—Total Delinquent Children, by Number of Delinquent Appearances, 1964, with 
Number of Appearances in Previous Years 


SSsSSssssSssSsSasSaSSass 


Number | Total 
of Delin- | Delin- 
quent quent 
Appear- | Chil- 0 
ances dren 
No. No. 
1 or more.} 17,005 |] 13,921 
Le eee 15,135 |} 12,704 
2 1,524 1,035 
Sag eee 4 248 142 
Sees 64 25 
ALES eager 21 10 
ee ert eee 12 4 
Tee . 1 1 


Delinquent Appearances in Previous Years 


1 21 des 4. hasS nea Ral, an faa Br a (58d AS 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | Now 
1,623;| 646 {328} 171 fo 74} 721° “47°| 98 | az oa ee 
1,336 | 503] 238] 126] 55] 48]/ 30] 16| 14{ 19 46 
PT a Te eS ae ary ee TA maiial al 13 
44} 17] 15] 14 1 d low id 269 1 1 3 
ip a heed: 1 1 a ag he 2 
3 5 4 eee Oy Se Ae 2 Bl ORS Pee Hepa 
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18.—Juvenile Delinquents, by Group of Offence, and Ratio per 100,000 Population 
7-15 Years of Age, 1955-64 


Delin- Delin- Wilful and Forgery 
Delin- quencies quencies Forbidden and 
quencies against against Acts in Delin- Other Total 
against Property Property respect of quencies Delinquencies |} Convictions 
the Person with without Certain relating to 
Year Violence Violence Property Currency 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
to fe) to to to 
No Popu- No Popu- No. Popu- No Popu- No Popu- 
lation lation lation lation lation 
1955...| 181 7 | 1,548 61 | 2,767 108 629 25 29 
1956...| 250 9 | 1,888 69 | 3,572 131 839 31 39 
1957...) 254 9 | 2,005 70 | 3,764 131 994 35 28 
1958 346 12 | 2,268 76 | 4,436 148 985 33 36 
1959 265 9 | 2,408 78 | 4,748 153 952 31 27 - 


19.—Juvenile Delinquents classified by Type of Delinquency, 1960-64 


eee ——————————————————— eee EEE 


Delinquency 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
SN | rr 
No No No. No No 
Manslaughter and murder and causing death by criminal 
oe en NIRS Ane Ce enn Lo ad ge — 4 7 6 1 
te attempt, /t....1%.01. (000 L182. 28S 10 ead. — 1 2 1 2 
Rape and attempt, sexual intercourse andi incesti .)..0.!... 4. 5 5 12 6 4 
Indecent assault (male and female)...............--ee ee ee 96 70 127 101 134 
Assault, causing bodily harm and danger.............---++- 42 36 43 62. 60 
REST See: cede fee chai Ae a a Oa 198 223 209 280 278 
Interfering with transportation facilities...............--++. — 2 — — 5 
Other offences against the person...........-.++e eee e eee eee 28 40 60 34 41 
Breaking and entering a place..........--- sees cece eee eee 2, 886 3,415 3,427 3,817 4,246 
Robbery and extortion. ...... 00... e cece eee eee eee eens 66 96 136 47 115 
Theft and having in pOSS€SSION...........2 eee eee eee ee eens 5, 488 6,076 6,787 7,100 8,004 
False pretences and fraud and corruption..............++++- 35 35 34 50 54 
ee eee cia os hen eiinre iio Nie aele ware Reema tes 91 74 94 80 106 
Other interference with property.............cceeeeeeee eee 1,181 1,174 1,326 1,550 1,548 
Forgery and delinquencies relating to currency...........-- 36 33 49 48 51 
Incorrigibility and vagrancy.............-eeee esse eee ee ees 900 842 652 1,057 789 
EMAIGUG TOU Bac ccs 5s van see nm ee ee eed hae be easy Heeb ES 258 238 223 176 186 
Various other delinquencies. ............0.eecee eee eeeree ees 2,655 2,850 3,420 3,141 3,741 
ETRE SP rele Ss siesieeceiereeifles ee et ss 13,965 15,215 16, 608 17,556 19,365 


1963 
Age Group 
Boys Girls ste 

p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
MRE PTMETB Aisi sivas. cash oes tect elt smee ns Ass a8 24.3 12.3 22.9 14.4 23.6 
PRR AS, os), icsds belo wie ciaihhs laughs « tosis pte 74.8 86.8 76.2 84.5 75.7 
ROS A ee A SOBGREA BOD Or IseOpnIon 0.9 0.9 0.9 LA 0.7 
TEMES a fens os. nc oc ak S3 cae 3 Daur 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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21.—Age, Sex and School Grade of Delinquent Boys and Girls, 1964 
(B=Boys; G=Girls) 


School Grades 

Total 
Delin- 
quents 


colnomipnltl | pee TY wi temakor | | afi Second- | Auxil- Not 
Age 1-4 5 6 7 8 ary iary Given 


WeY CATS aaa. oh. 387} 4h — | —} —]}—]} —f—] —}—] —J—-] —-I] 3} 1 40 5 
ae BP ee a 194) 11) —}/—] —}|—]}] —]}—]}] —J]|—] —]}]—}] —-I]— 9} — 203 11 
Pag here aes) 389} 22; 26) 3) —}—] —}|—}] —}]—] —J{—] —]— 16} 1) 431 26 
Ose} sae 4 476} 27) 167; 13) 40) 2 3} — | —}]—}] —]— 5} 61] | 49) 8, 740 46 
Mew” 3 sate ate 343} 11} 3862) 23) 281) 23] 49) 2 8] — 1) — 91) dle 55) 6f 15108 66 
ns Bes street 234; 6{ 370} 20} 533} 52) 377] 60! 81) 7 6} 1] 23) 38) 99} 127 1,723) 161 
Log) nace ane: § 122) 7} 300} 21) 539) 66) 824} 123) 603] 100} 104) 26) 24] 2} 198} 32] 2,714] 377 
ae Bek ae toe 70; = 7} «=200) +22) 446) 55} 980} 110)1,283] 177} 891] 163] 45] 11] 305) 59] 4,220) 604 
Leg } eset dete 68; 9) 133) 18) 315) 43) 723] 88/1,395) 190/2,566) 393} 59} 8] 625] 117] 5,884) 866 
Not given...... Gi 2} 1 3] — 1; — 3 7 a 94; 21) 116 24 
Totals...... 1,939} 104/1,560) 121/2,157| 241/2,957| 383/3,373] 475/3,575| 584] 165] 26/1,453] 252/17,179| 2,186 


22-—Disposition of Delinquents, by Type of Sentence, 1955-64 


Rear Probation | Protection] Fined or | Detained | Sent to Final Dis-| Corporal Mental 
Year rn a ad Co) of Made Res- In- Training | position | Punish- Hoanital 
be Court Parents titution | definitely} School | Suspended] ment Pp 

No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. | p.c. | No. ] p.c. 

1ODD Mee 181} 2.6/3,067) 43.7] 365) 5.2/1,064] 15.1 50} 0.7}1,180} 16.8]1,118} 15.9) — _— MG 
1956725026 359} 4.0/3,155) 35.1) 404) 4.5/2,015] 22.4 30] 0.3/1,440] 16.0]1,577) 17.6), — — Hite Ost 
WSS. 460} 4.7/3,822) 39.5} 300} 38.1/2,261) 23.4 63) 0.7/1,563} 16.1)1,202} 12.4 1] -- 7 OSL 
ODS aan ce 504} 4.4/5,728) 50.3) 294) 2.611,624] 14.3 13} 0.1/1,822] 16.0/1,389} 12.2 3] -- 14; 0.1 
1959...... 236} 2.0/6,151) 52.6) 412) 38.5/1,810) 15.5 9} 0.1/1,678) 14.4/1,381) 11.8} — 9} 0.1 
LOGON Res cs 442) 3.2/7,413] 53.1] 518) 3.7/2,289) 16.4 42} 0.3/1,791| 12.81, 456} 10.4) — a 14) 0.1 
196h 544) 3.6/7,341] 48.2} 644] 4.2/2,148) 14.1 89} 0.6/1,974] 13.0/2, 466] 16.2} — a 9} 0.1 
196 2R a. 697) 4.2/8,827) 53.1) 369) 2.2/2,219) 13.4 89} 0.5/1, 862) 11.2/2,533) 15.3) — —- 12} 0.1 
TOG3PE°F.. 977| 5.6}8,292] 47.2} 462) 2.6/2,460) 14.0 99} 0.6/2,043) 11.6/3,180) 18.1) — —_ 43) 0.3 
1964...... 1,062) 5.5/9,624) 49.7] 612] 3.2/2,247) 11.6] 189) 0.7/1,967] 10.1/3,699] 19.1) — —_— 15/20 a1 


Section 4.—Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Subsection 1.—Statistics of Correctional Institutions and Training Schools 


Correctional institutions may be classified under four headings: (1) Penitentiaries— 
operated for adult offenders by the Federal Government in which, generally speaking, 
sentences of over two years are served; (2) Reformatories—operated for adult offenders by 
the provinces in which individual sentences of up to two years are served; (3) Common - 
Gaols—operated for adult offenders by the provinces or counties in which sentences of up 
to two years can be served but in which, generally speaking, short-term sentences are 
served; and (4) Training Schools—operated by the provinces or private organizations under 
provincial charter for juvenile offenders serving indefinite terms up to the legal age for 
children in the particular province. 


There is a limited amount of statistical information available with respect to these 
types of institution. “In custody” figures shown in Table 23 for penitentiaries refer only 
to those persons under sentence, but the figures for admissions include those received 
from courts as well as by transfer from other penitentiaries and by cancellation of tickets- 
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of-leave and paroles. Figures for releases include expiry of sentences, transfers between 
penitentiaries, releases on ticket-of-leave and parole, deaths, pardons and releases on 
court order. In custody figures for provincial and county institutions may include, in 
addition to those serving sentences, persons awaiting trial, on remand for sentence or 
psychiatric examination, awaiting appeal or deportation, any others not serving sentence 
and, for training school population, juveniles on placement. 


Population figures in Tables 23 and 24 are for a given day of the year, which is Mar. 31 
except for Quebec gaols where populations are counted as of Dec. 31. These figures 
represent, in effect, a yearly census of correctional institutions and, as such, are not indica- 
tive of the daily average population count. For instance, if an abnormal number of com- 
mitments is made to a certain institution on or just prior to Mar. 31, the result will be an 
unrepresentative population total for the institution in that year. 


With regard to the fluctuations that might have occurred during the year between 
census days, the total population of correctional institutions has shown a general increase 
since Mar. 31, 1959; totals for training schools and provincial adult institutions have shown 
a tendency to level off or decline slightly but penitentiary population has increased steadily. 


23.—Population in Penitentiaries, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
fees Be a ee a 
No No No. No No 
In custody at beginning of year..........ceeeeeeeeeeeeecees 6,295 6,344 6,738 7,156 7,219 
MVAGOLVEC GUTINE VEAL. oo... cic since soon sence riccerseecenses® 4,523 4,973 5,541 6,539 6,439 
Discharged during year............eeeeeeccc cere ee eeceeeees 4,474 4,579 5, 123 6,476 6,007 
In custody at end of year.......... sce ee eee e ener eeeeeceeees 6,344 6,738 7,156 7,219 7,651 


|) ee 0 paLSEAGARSIE NIELS Ee 


24.—Populations in Reformatories and Gaols and in Training Schools, as at Mar. 31, 1960-64 


Type of Institution 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
No No No. No No 
Reformatories and Gaols— 
Reformatories for MEN.......50. 000 ccccescccvescoscccens 3,769 4,012 3,670 3,919 3,977 
Reformatories for WOMEN...........scccceceeeccesecesees 144 180 171 171 ile 
WonmmMon CAO. we See eres cece sete ee ee cele cewes 6,983 7,629 8,225 8,665 8,411 
Totals, Reformatories and Gaols................. 10,896 11,821 12, 066 12,755 12,559 
Training Schools— 
Training schools for DOyS..........seceecceereeecceeerees 2, 423 2,382 2,435 2,466 2,662 
Training schools for girls............eeeeeceeeere re eeees 965 1,019 1,090 1,072 1,416 
Totals, Training Schools.................-+++-++- 3,988 3,401 3,525 3,538 4, 0781 


1 Right additional training schools reported in 1964, 


Subsection 2.—The Canadian Penitentiary Service* 


The Penitentiary Service operates under the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53) 
and is under the jurisdiction of the Solicitor General of Canada. It is responsible for all 
federal penitentiary institutions and for the care and training of persons sentenced or 


* Prepared under the direction of A. J. MacLeod, Commissioner of Penitentiaries, Ottawa. 
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committed thereto. The Commissioner of Penitentiaries, under the direction of the 
Solicitor General, has control and management of the Service and all matters connected 
therewith. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, the federal penitentiary system consisted 
of six maximum security, four medium security and fifteen minimum security institutions, 
all for males; one prison for women; one maximum security prison camp for males of the 
Freedomite Doukhobor Sect; one security institution for elderly recidivists; and three 
Correctional Staff Colleges. 


The six maximum security institutions receive inmates sentenced by the courts to 
imprisonment for terms of from two years to life. These are located at New Westminster, 
B.C., Prince Albert, Sask., Stony Mountain, Man., Kingston, Ont., St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., and Dorchester, N.B. Persons sentenced to penitentiary terms in Newfoundland 
are held in the provincially operated institution at St. John’s, under financial arrangements 
authorized by Sect. 14 of the Penitentiary Act (SC 1960-61, c. 53). 


The medium and minimum security institutions and the camps receive inmates trans- 
ferred from the maximum security (receiving) institutions on the basis of their suitability 
for special forms of training, including vocational training. Of the medium security 
institutions, two—Collin’s Bay Penitentiary and the Joyceville Institution—are within a 
few miles of Kingston. The other two—the Federal Training Centre and the Leclerc 
Institution—are close to St. Vincent de Paul. 


Eight minimum security correctional camps are operated as extensions of a main 
institution in their respective areas. These are located at William Head and Agassiz, 
B.C.; Beaver Creek and Landry Crossing near Bracebridge and Petawawa, Ont.; Gatineau 
(Gatineau Park) and Valleyfield, Que.; Blue Mountain near Gagetown, N.B.; and Spring- 
hill, N.S. Six minimum security farm annexes operate as extensions of the penitentiaries 
at Dorchester, St. Vincent de Paul, Collin’s Bay, Joyceville, Stony Mountain and Prince 
Albert, respectively. There is also a minimum security industrial satellite at St. Vincent 
de Paul. 


The Prison for Women at Kingston, Ont., receives inmates transferred upon committal 
to penitentiary in any part of Canada. Before Dec. 1, 1960, it operated as a detached 
portion of Kingston Penitentiary. 


The special security Prison Camp for Freedomites who have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment in penitentiary is located near Agassiz, B.C., and is called Mountain Prison. 
When the sentences of the female Doukhobor prisoners were completed, part of Mountain 
Prison was converted to an institution for older recidivists. 


Six new institutions were in various stages of construction during 1965-66. They are 
located as follows: medium security institutions at Springhill, N.S., Cowansville, Que., 
Warkworth, Ont., and Drumheller, Alta.; a Special Correctional Unit at St. Vincent de 
Paul, Que.; and an institution for Narcotic Drug Addicts at Matsqui, B.C. 


The three Correctional Staff Colleges—one at Kingston, one at St. Vincent de Paul 
and one at New Westminster—are operated for the training of recruits and for the advanced ~ 
training of penitentiary officers. The Kingston College serves English-speaking or bilingual 
officers, the St. Vincent de Paul College is primarily for French-speaking officers from all 
parts of Canada, and the Western Staff College trains the recruits for the institutions in 
the Western Region. These Staff Colleges provide excellent facilities for Service-wide 
conferences of institutional heads and other special groups of officers. 


The Headquarters of the Service is located in Ottawa. Regional directorates have 
been established at New Westminster, B.C., Kingston, Ont., and St. Vincent de Paul, 
Que., for the Western, Ontario and Quebec areas, respectively. 
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Subsection 3.—The National Parole System* 


Parole is a means by which an inmate in any correctional institution in Canada, if he 
gives definite indication of his intention to reform, can be released from prison. The 
purpose of parole is the protection of society through the rehabilitation of the inmate. 
It is essential for the public to understand that the true purpose of punishment should be 
the reformation of the offender and not just vengeance or retribution but, since the Parole 
Board is as much concerried with the protection of society as with the reformation of 
the inmate, it recognizes that the welfare of an individual inmate must not be allowed to 
impair the success of the parole system or the public safety. 


It is the function of the Parole Board to select those inmates who show some sincere 
intention to reform and to assist them in doing so by granting parole. The inmate then 
is allowed to serve the remainder of his sentence in society, but under supervision. He is 
subject to restrictions and conditions as to his conduct and behaviour, designed for his 
welfare and the protection of others. The Board is not a reviewing authority and is not 
concerned with the propriety of the conviction or the length of the sentence but only with 
the problem of deciding in each case whether or not there is chance of reformation. Parole 
is not a matter of clemency and is not granted on compassionate or humanitarian grounds 
but only if there appears to be at least a reasonable chance that the inmate will lead a law- 
abiding life. The treatment and training program in the institution is a vital part of the 
correctional process and parole is an extension of this training outside the institution. It 
is not a matter of pampering prisoners but of trying to give as many of them as possible 
a chance to rehabilitate themselves. 


The National Parole Board, composed of a chairman and four members (one woman), 
was formed in January 1959. It operates under the authority of the Parole Act (SC 1958, 
¢. 38) which came into force on Feb. 15, 1959, replacing the Ticket-of-Leave Act. The 
Board has jurisdiction over any adult inmate of any prison in Canada convicted of an 
offence against an Act of the Parliament of Canada; it also has jurisdiction to revoke or 
suspend any sentence of whipping or any order made under the Criminal Code prohibiting 
any person from operating a motor vehicle. 


The decision of the Board with respect to any one inmate is based on reports it receives 
from the police, the trial judge or magistrate and from various people at the institution who 
deal with him. Reports are also obtained, when available, from a psychologist or psy- 
chiatrist and, if necessary, a community investigation is conducted to secure as much in- 
formation as possible about his family and background, his work record and his position 
in the community. From these reports, an assessment is made to determine whether or 
not he has changed his attitude and is likely to lead a law-abiding life. 


An inmate need not obtain the services of a lawyer to apply for parole. He may apply 
by sending a letter to the Board and is assisted in preparing such an application at the 
institution or another person may apply on his behalf. The Board automatically reviews 
all sentences of over two years. As soon as an application is received, investigation is 
begun and the results presented to the Board for decision. All applications and reports 
are processed by the Parole Board staff at Ottawa but regional officers, of whom there are 
55 stationed at 16 centres across the country, interview applicants for parole in their 
respective areas, giving them an opportunity of making verbal representations to a repre- 
sentative of the Board. The regional officers submit to the Board a report of each inter- 
view with an assessment of the inmate’s suitability for parole. 


A person on parole is under the care of a supervisor, usually an after-care agency worker 
or a probation officer, who reports to the regional officer. If he violates the conditions of 


* Prepared by T. G. Street, Chairman, National Parole Board, Ottawa. 
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his parole or commits a further offence or misbehaves in any manner, the Board may revoke 
his parole and return him to the institution to serve that part of his sentence outstanding 
at the time his parole was granted. If a parolee commits an indictable offence, his parole 
is automatically forfeited and he is returned to the institution to serve the unexpired balance 
of his sentence plus any new term to which he is sentenced for the commission of the new 
offence. The regional officer may also issue a Warrant of Suspension and have a parolee 
placed in custody if it is necessary to prevent a breach of any term or condition of the 
parole. These officers are thus able to exercise effective and adequate control over all 
parolees in their respective areas. 


During the seven years of its operation, the Parole Board has granted parole to 14,169 
inmates. Of these 1,571 were returned to prison but only 779 of them forfeited their paroles 
for commission of an indictable offence; the other 792 had their paroles revoked for mis- 
behaviour or a minor offence. Thus there has been a success rate of almost 90 p.c., over 
the seven-year period, of men and women who have succeeded in abiding by the terms of 
their parole. 


Section 5.—Police Forces and Crime Statistics 


Organization of Police Forces.—The police forces of Canada are organized in three 
groups: (1) the federal force, which is the Royal Canadian Mounted Police; (2) provincial 
police forces—the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec have their own provincial police forces 
but all other provinces engage the services of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police to per- 
form parallel functions within their borders; and (8) municipal police forces—most urban 
centres of reasonable size maintain their own police force or engage the services of the pro- 
vincial police, under contract, to attend to police matters. In addition, the Canadian 
National Railways, the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the National Harbours 
Board have their own police forces. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is a civil 
force maintained by the Federal Government. It was established in 1873 as the North- 
West Mounted Police for service in what was then the North-West Territories and, in 
recognition of its services, was granted the use of the prefix ‘‘Royal’”’ by King Edward VII 
in 1904. Its sphere of operations was expanded in 1918 to include all of Canada west of 
Port Arthur and Fort William and in 1920 it absorbed the Dominion Police, its headquarters 
was transferred from Regina to Ottawa and its title was changed to Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 


The Force is under the control of the Solicitor General of Canada and is headed by a 
Commissioner who holds the rank and status of a Deputy Minister. Officers are com- 
missioned by the Crown and are selected from the non-commissioned ranks. The Force 
has complete jurisdiction in the enforcement of the federal statutes. By arrangement 
between the federal and provincial governments, it enforces the provincial statutes and the 
Criminal Code in all provinces exclusive of Ontario and Quebec and under special agree- 
ment it polices some 122 municipalities. It is the sole police force in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories, where it also performs various administrative duties on behalf of certain 
departments of the Federal Government. It maintains liaison officers in London and 
Washington and represents Canada in the International Criminal Police Organization, 
which has headquarters in Paris. 


Of the Force’s 17 divisions, 12 are actively engaged in the work of law enforcement, as 
are some 43 subdivisions and 638 detachments. The five remaining divisions are ‘‘Head- 
quarters”, “Depot” and “‘N”’, which are maintained as training centres, and ‘Marine’ and 
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“Air”, which support the operations of the land divisions. A teletype system links the 
widespread divisional headquarters with the administrative centre at Ottawa and a network 
of fixed and mobile radio units operates within the provinces. Focal point of the Force’s 
eriminal identification work is the Headquarters Identification Branch; its services, together 
with those of the divisional and subdivisional units and the four Crime Detection 
Laboratories, are available to police forces throughout Canada. The Force operates the 
Canadian Police College at which Force members and selected representatives of other 
Canadian and foreign police forces may study the latest advances in the fields of crime 
prevention and detection. 


The uniform strength of the Force at Mar. 31, 1966 was 7,518, including marine 
constables and special constables, at which time it maintained some 2,090 motor vehicles, 
20 aircraft, 52 ships and boats, 300 sleigh dogs, 26 police service dogs and 240 horses. 


Quebec Provincial Police Force.—The Quebec Provincial Police Force is responsible for 
the maintenance of peace, order and public safety in the province, and for the prevention 
and investigation of criminal offences and of violation of all laws of the province. 


The province is divided into two almost equal parts known as the Montreal Division 
and the Quebec Division. The Montreal Division is divided into three subdivisions with 
headquarters at Granby, Hull and Montreal. The Quebec Division is also divided into 
three subdivisions with headquarters at Chicoutimi, Quebec and Rimouski. There are 
113 detachments throughout the province—63 in the Montreal Division and 50 in the 
Quebec Division. The Force at the end of 1965 had 2,311 regular members—officers, 
non-commissioned officers and constables. 


The Quebec Provincial Police Force is under the command of a Director General who, 
is assisted by an officer holding the rank of Deputy Director General. Each Division is 
headed by an Assistant Director. A commissioned officer is in command of each sub- 
division. 

Ontario Provincial Police Force-——The Ontario Provincial Police Force with a total 
authorized strength of over 3,900 (1966), enforces federal and provincial law in areas 
that do not maintain a police department and on all King’s Highways. The Force is 
administered, from General Headquarters at Toronto, by a Commissioner who has the 

rank and status of a Deputy Minister under the Attorney General. Other senior executive 
- officers include two Deputy Commissioners and five Assistant Commissioners. The 
Force has two principal divisions—Operations and Services—which are administered 
under the supervision of the Deputy Commissioner, Operations and Deputy Commissioner, 
Services, respectively. In turn, the five Divisions at the next level are administered by 
their respective Assistant Commissioners: Assistant Commissioner, Field; Assistant Com- 
missioner, Traffic; Assistant Commissioner, Administration; Assistant Commissioner, 
Staff Services; and Assistant Commissioner, Special Services. Specialized branches under 
Special Services include Criminal Investigation, Liquor Law Enforcement, Precious Metals 
Theft, Anti-gambling, Anti-rackets, Auto Theft, and Intelligence Branches. Under Ad- 
ministration, the Central Records Branch offers a 24-hour, seven-day-week service to all 
police departments in Ontario on such matters as fingerprints records, criminal records, 
dry cleaning and laundry mark identification, photographic service, stolen and recovered 
property lists. 

In addition to policing those parts of Ontario that are without municipal police forces, 
the Ontario Provincial Police Force is responsible for providing services to the municipal 
forces in specialized areas, including the investigation of serious crime and, upon request, 
supplies sufficient manpower to ensure proper policing within the municipalities in 
emergency situations. 
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In the field, there are 217 detachments controlled through 17 district headquarters 
located at Chatham, London, Burlington, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Mount Forest, Barrie, 
Peterborough, Belleville, Perth, Long Sault, North Bay, Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie, South 
Porcupine, Port Arthur and Kenora. In addition, there are 38 municipalities policed under 
special contract. 


The Force operates one of the largest frequency-modulation radio networks in the 
world, with 78 fixed radio stations and more than 950 radio-equipped mobile units, in- 
cluding motorcycles, marine units and aircraft. The Force also operates an interprovincial 
telecommunications network connecting all 17 districts as well as other police departments 
on a local, national and international basis. Because of territorial peculiarities, the 
northern districts augment their normal transportation facilities by the use of snowmobiles, 
swamp buggies, dog teams and a variety of rail transport facilities. 


In addition to regular constable recruitment, the Force has a cadet program, making 
it possible for qualified young men to create for themselves a career in a long-established 
police force. A recent important development in the progress of this Crown Force occurred 
when legislative enactment provided that all ranking officers from inspector up to and 
including the Commissioner, receive the Queen’s Commission in the same manner as the 
Armed Forces. 


Municipal Police Forces.—Provincial legislation makes it mandatory for cities and 
towns to furnish adequate municipal policing for the maintenance of law and order in their 
communities. Also, all villages and townships or parts of townships that have a population 
density and a real property assessment sufficient to warrant maintenance of a police force, 
and have been so designated by Order in Council, are made responsible for the adequate 
policing of their municipalities. 


Uniform Crime Reporting.—A new method of reporting police statistics (police 
administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics), known as the Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program, was started on Jan. 1, 1962. The program was developed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Canadian Association of Chiefs 
of Police Committee on Uniform Crime Reporting. Historically, the police have compiled 
selected statistics to meet their own needs and have been prepared to give an account of 
crimes in their jurisdictions. However, the definitions and methods for collecting these 
statistics were not uniform and the data could not be expressed with consistency on a 
national, provincial or local basis. With the development of the Uniform Crime Reporting 
Program, meaningful statistical aggregates became possible. The police were supplied 
with a manual of instructions containing standard definitions for the reporting of police 
administration, crime and traffic enforcement statistics on specially designed statistical 
forms to be submitted to the DBS. 


Police Personnel.—As shown in Table 25, police personnel in Canada numbered 37,935 
at the end of 1965, including 32,010 sworn-in policemen, 5,551 other full-time employees 
serving as clerks, technicians, artisans, commissionaires, guards, special constables, etc., 
and 374 cadets. The ratio of police personnel per 1,000 population was 1.9 and the ratio 
of police was 1.6. Provincial ratios for police personnel ranged from 1.0 to 5.0 per 1,000 
persons and for police only from 0.9 to 4.9. In 12 selected metropolitan areas there were 
13,929 police personnel including 12,096 police and 1,833 cadets and other full-time em- 
ployees. Total municipal police personnel numbered 22,112 made up of 20,975 in munici- 
pal forces, 1,045 Royal Canadian Mounted Police and 92 provincial police under municipal 
contracts. 
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: There were two policemen killed by criminal action in 1965 and three lost their lives 
accidentally while on duty. Police transport facilities at the end of the year included 
5,978 automobiles, 905 motorcycles, 584 other motor vehicles, 363 boats, 20 aircraft, 


319 horses and 82 service dogs. 


25.—Police Personnel, by Type of Force, 1964 and 1965 


Force 


No. 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police— 
PT SETOD OE GNE a. 5 af Lktys 0's ss fos stm ss 72108 
Prathorized Strength. os. !cies s's)e'e's wise 7,238 
ePONIOULS. Ae cte coe tables c's(s les ole alelshs 02 587 


Retirements and other separations....... 318 


Ontario Provincial Police— 


BPA SErene hl fos.) kM. ss olde e eseners as 2,690 
Authorized Strength. .... fice... os ewes 2,690 
PCC RIONUSS Me Ss cA Gi slo cald cise ste e's « 401 
Retirements and other separations....... 130 


Quebec Provincial Police— 


DI GSELER OU Cone. Avec see sddesage ues 1,954 
Muthonzedistrengsthvicrcret sores ees ae 2,027 
ERP HGUUS eter eo sone ieee eases 331 
Retirements and other separations....... 125 


Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 


contracts)— 
ON ORI VS Reg 17,673 
‘Authorized strength:...)..2)...608 dak. 17,928 
RECAP OTNETIUS a. Ao. t os Sp Qed ets- ig Fhe 1,663 
Retirements and other separations....... 997 
Canadian National Railways Police— 
Brea PrenoU ss ot. aiiee aoe a eu eee e's 570 
Authorized strengths. sia... oe ccc b ile tles 581 
PRP APERICH DS tee oe ree i seys ota 36 spore ee # es 66 
Retirements and other separations....... 43 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police- 
PRUEMALSULCH OE, .. os i cigc oes cess sc aeres 518 
mavnorized strength!:} e600). 6.5 ee ee ee 534 
PE EMONGS Hy. fe oc oi elabeae S26. -rncis,> pos 97 
Retirements and other separations....... 94 
National Harbours Board Police— 
REECE TOUSEN oF, cus B8 PS byean: olor, de 97 
BEpenOrized Strength... ...ccss-seee sees es 97 
Pepreementsacst. fi. 43091 SRST. EO. ES 6 
Retirements and other separations....... 11 
Totals, All Forces— 
PRCUUAL SEPEMSUM. oa. ect cre sree one 30,605 
Authorized strength................... 31,095 
Mngagements...............csceeec ences 3,151 
Retirements and other separations....| 1,718 


1 Includes civilians paid by municipalities. 
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4,713 
2,760 


1965 
Other 
Full- 
Police | Cadets| Time | Total 
Em- 
ployees 
No. No. No. No. 
7,398 — 2,064 9, 462 
7,518 — 2, 157 9,675 
738 —_— 361 1,099 
432 a 256 688 
2,797 54 618 3,469 
2,797 54 658 3,509 
260 30 230 520 
153 22 120 295 
2,163 — 612 2,0 
2,311 — 612 2,923 
344 — 155 499 
133 _ 96 229 
18, 448 320 2,207 20,975 
18, 927 301 2,185 21,448 
2,139 260 559 2,958 
1,229 258 443 1,930 
579 — 24 603 
586 — 24 610 
59 _ 3 62 
50 — 1 51 
525 — 26 551 
540 —_ 26 566 
84 — 4 88 
ae —_ 4 81 
100 — — 100 
103 == — 103 
16 _— — 16 
13 a — 13 
374] 5,551 | 37,935 
32,782 385 | 5,662 |} 38,829 
3,640 290 | 1,312 5,242 
2,087 280 920 3,287 
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26.—Police Personnel, by Sex and Type of Force, 1964 and 1965 


(Actual strength) 
Other 
Police Cadets Full-Time Totals 
Employees 
Force 
M F M F M. F M F 
No No No No No No No No 
1964 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police........... 7,103 — oH — 706 | 1,244 |) 7,809 1,244 
Ontario Provincial Police.................. 2,690 — 46 _— 242 266 || 2,978 266 
Quebec:Proyineial Policow 3... cee cities lie 1,944 10 — — 834 219 || 2,278 229 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 
Contracts) eit et Re ee aoe ae 17,498 175 316 17 | tes6r 729 || 19,175 921 
Canadian National Railways Police........ 564 6 — — 12 574 18 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police 518 — — — 12 14 530 14 
National Harbours Board Police........... 97 — — — — _ 97 — 
1965 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police........... 7,398 — — _— Tol | Leola terortoO 1,312 
Ontario Provincial Police.................. 2,797 — 54 ~~ 298 320 | 3,149 320 
Quebec Provincial Police.................. alo 11 —_— — 343 269 |} 2,495 280 
Municipal Police (excl. RCMP and OPP 
CONLTACES) We. Fee ee, ES Se ee 18,262 186 307 13 | 1,415 792 || 19,984 991. 
Canadian National Railways Police........ 574 5 —_ — 10 14 584 19 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company Police 525 _— — —_ 12 14 537 14 
National Harbours Board Police........... 100 — “= —— —_ — 100 — 


Crime Statistics.—Table 27 shows the number of crimes dealt with by the police in 
1965, including offences under the Criminal Code, federal statutes, provincial statutes and 
municipal by-laws; offences cleared by charge and otherwise; and the number of adults 
and juveniles charged. Offences reported or known to the police but proved unfounded 
are not shown in the table but numbered 43,438, including 36,618 under Criminal Code 
classifications, 1,782 under federal statutes, 3,860 under provincial statutes and 1,178 
under municipal by-laws, excepting traffic. 


During 1965, the police reported 53,204 offences committed against the person, in- 
cluding 243 murders, 7,443 rape and other sexual offences, and 45,373 offences of wounding 
and other assaults (not indecent); all offences against the person resulted in the charging 
of 22,933 persons, 1,405 of them juveniles. During the year there were 378,124 cases of 
robbery, theft and other offences against property, resulting in 74,276 persons charged, 
24,658 of them juvenile males and 2,062 juvenile females; 32,401 cases of fraud, false 
pretences, forgery, etc.; 1,864 of prostitution; 2,156 gaming and betting; 3,275 offensive 
weapons; and 151,655 other Criminal Code offences. Of the 29,614 federal statute of- 
fences reported, 655 were under the Narcotic Control Act and 113 under the controlled 
drug part of the Food and Drugs Act; these two classifications resulted in the charging of. 
637 persons. 


Provincial and territorial fire marshals and commissioners reported 1,600 suspected 
or known incendiary offences, of which 176 were proved unfounded; 399 offences were 
reported cleared by charge, resulting in 342 adults and 175 juveniles being charged. 


The number of motor vehicles stolen was 37,419 or 558.3 per 100,000 vehicles registered; 
34,325 or 91.7 p.c. of these vehicles were recovered. Police were asked to locate 17,570 
missing adults and 27,313 missing juveniles; 16,970 adults and 27,124 juveniles were 
found. The number of drownings reported by the police was 1,359. 
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27.—Crime Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1964 and 1965 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 
Year and Actual : 
Offence Offences'|| By |, Other- Adults Juveniles 
Charges aes Male Female Male Female 
No No No No. No No No 
1964 

Sriminal Code. ...........--20se06- 626,038 || 167,487 68,777 | 124,675 12,689 33,868 2,741 

aptbAl MUNGO. § cis /.tc sees SR 165 102 31 99 12 2 -- 

Non-capital murder................ 53 52 2 47 6 1 — 
FAGLOMIPteG MUTE .......0.0 aces o's sus 121 105 8 95 8 4 1 

- rae IS eres As) sande 35 32 4 28 4 2 — 

UIGIEGk o bathaGOenOe OO Teac Opietes 745 354 136 474 i: 16 —_ 
Other sexual offences..............- 6, 687 2,956 885 2,627 31 380 17 
RTT eters aie coh olecsis svorsmi ng vle.ey ene 838 475 157 400 62 40 2 
Assaults (aot indecent) 40, 459 16,724 14,149 15, 711 801 701 47 
RPRSOT Get cosa ewok Wa oss 3 tes fsiein ss 5, 666 1,851 228 2,097 95 387 9 
Breaking and entering.............. 97, 224 19,341 4,299 12,914 244 8,507 219 
Theft, motor vehicle............... 39,930 9,098 1,988 6,348 163 4,207 38 
BRHOLDIOVEL SOU ns 65s brete sos ooo ase g¥eres 66, 934 8,763 3,576 6,776 606 1,906 99 
Pehert $00 OF UNdEr. 4.0... .e05scnss 170, 685 27,212 14,912 14,528 3,604 9,803 1,277 
Have stolen goods...............-- 6,011 5,648 191 3,633 218 822 42 
BREE AS Ch Ue eee eis a. co be aitifel’s. sfc isis abo Fisheye 33, 264 18,977 3,398 9,199 938 245 51 
BP EE GU ULON oye shi. ovs. eb falas + 0-0 0.0 eye ative 2,054 1,884 36 647 1,321 u 16 

Gaming and betting 2,656 2,143 230 2,584 163 4 —- 
Offensive weapons...............66: 2,939 2,191 369 1, 849 59 215 10 
Other Criminal Codel.............. 149, 572 49,579 24,228 44,619 4,296 6,619 913 
Federal Statutes?................... 33,168 23, 643 4,351 19,886 1,232 1,160 386 
Narcotic Control Act.............. 520 321 65 297 171 3 1 

Food and Drugs Act............... 103 OF 40 26 — —_ — 
Provincial Statutes!................. 248,772 || 225,974 8,249 | 200,541 16,701 4,970 1,256 
Municipal By-Jaws!................ 52,316 34,208 8,680 30,050 2,828 1,008 a 

1965 

Criminal Code....................:: 628,418 || 161,757 73,141 | 120,460 12,803 34,284 3,308 
‘CEYO TRE COTS (2) ga ee 179 118 35 100 5 if 1 
Non-capital murder................ 64 58 3 43 11 4 1 
PRELOII DUGG TAULCET of. csaiene eless oe oie, s12i5> 111 85 8 82 7 2 1 

nee -, SS ae Oe ee ean eae 34 31 3 26 6 4 — 
BRR west Ne, Giaiah cadeiclcis a pistadacea. 641 308 116 400 _ 23 1 
Other sexual offences.............-- 6, 802 2,801 993 2,386 23 344 36 
BN GIEIICLINIS Wee GA oc c'e aiive sic s.6 + he 3ists)= 822 494 134 402 69 50 o 
Assaults Tbk indecent) 44,551 18,131 16,671 17,038 930 850 78 
Unvs 2] STATE So 8 een & Cee 5,576 1,662 255 1,901 125 349 20 
Breaking and entering.............. 96, 530 18,328 4,401 12,592 303 8,375 204 
heft, motor vehicle... :........4... 38,107 8,415 2,027 6,592 141 3,690 60 
MEEGIOVCT. S00... 6 os os cies vs occle vo oe 67,925 9,045 3,586 7,094 753 1,983 136 
Miheit 00 OMUNGer. .... 62. sewers een 169, 986 26, 890 14, 934 14,198 3, 857 10,261 1,642 
Have stolen goods.............+6-- 5,739 Bpole 234 3,557 275 808 57 
LPS he i a arse ca ereae 32,401 18,678 3, 564 8,324 984 269 60 
RISEEEUUION ses toe cer tas FER cles eres 1, 864 1,705 25 459 1,274 5 25 

Gaming and betting................ 2,156 1,865 89 2,462 137 6 — 
Offensive weapons.................- 3,210 2,500 386 2,140 82 223 3 
Other Criminal Codel.............. 151, 655 45,331 25,677 40,664 3,821 7,031 980 
Federal Statutes?................... 29,614 22, 504 3,339 19,142 1,296 954 434 

Narcotic Control Act.............. 655 382 34 368 224 # — 

Food and Drugs Act..............- 113 48 20 31 7 — — 
Provincial Statutes!................ 271,857 || 250,157 9,588 | 221,488 18,975 7,175 1,651 
Municipal By-laws!................ 58, 794 43,357 8,640 35,694 3,846 1,750 147 
ea el Te Tie LES Lea See Oe a Pe a 

1 Except traffic. 2 Except traffic, Narcotic Control Act and Food and Drugs Act. 


Table 28 shows that, during 1965, police departments in Canada reported 84,726 
Criminal Code traffic offences, resulting in 56,130 persons charged, 1,188 of them females. 
Total charges reported under federal statutes, provincial statutes and municipal by-laws 
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numbered 1,850,508, excluding parking violations; the latter numbered 4,083,595, most of 
them reported by municipal police. The number of traffic accidents reported was 617,452, 
of which 4,109 involved fatalities, 102,727 resulted in injuries, 313,446 involved property 
damage of over $100 and 197,170 involved damage of $100 or less. There were 4,869 
persons killed in traffic accidents, including 3,448 drivers and passengers, 1,254 pedestrians, 
143 cyclists and 24 others; persons injured numbered 149,324. 


28.—Traffic Enforcement Statistics, by Type of Offence, 1964 and 1965 


Offences Cleared Persons Charged 


Actual 
Year and Offence Offences CALS tag Caton: 
Charge cuit Male Female 
No No No. No No 
1964 
Criminal Cod@slen Peat: Penn eee eee fee 75,837 54,863 5,283 51,628 1,056 
Criminal Negligence— 
(CAUSE eat 7 Brey cord rae ene oot Eh etane teeuics trtooranes 185 173 1 171 6 
Causing bodily: hana (res. 4: nee tet cee ret con teen 64 51 2 51 — 
QOperatine*motorweniclons, se.ceeke ee ae ee eae 383 309 8 287 3 
Failing to stop at scene of accident....................05- 28,685 8,990 4,749 7,626 250 
LD ANP ELOUSLERIVAT Oe me tr c05.5. bint ciel cis <lessuemt mere Otte =o te chee 4,065 3,638 215 3,423 61 
Mrivingryhilountoxrested:.....ecn tin. sctncate bes dee ae 3, 888 3, 805 3y 3,692 70 
Driving whileampalred s5 sat ecleeten e neee sient she ee 30, 924 30, 465 227 29, 622 609 
Drivangaw aile Gisqualitied... 4.02) fee eee ee ee 7,648 7,432 49 6,756 57 
Federal Statutes (except parking)....................... a af oe 6,066 1 
Provincial Statutes (except parking).................... 4; sf a 1,256,147 1 
Municipal By-laws (except parking).................... x KS ae 372,951 1 
1965 
Criminal Code... jccke tah 205 4k CR. es 84,726 58,497 3,860 54,942 1,188 
Criminal Negligence— 
@ausing eatin vee ees acc oe eee Oe eRe aes 197 190 — 187 5 
Causingibodily harin...-k. Shee ec akbeen bie ae: 71 61 2 56 4 
Operating motor-velticle.—; toca oer ree en Ae eade 357 350 2 314 2 
Failing to stop at scene of accident..................-...- 33,360 9,396 3, 424 7,758 292 
Dang erousnars Vill)... sos Acree eee nye IR kt eee 5,016 4,245 161 4,048 60 
Driving woneintoxcatedia.t. mere at oe een oat 3,701 3,614 39 3,530 69 
HOTriVine WhtledMpawed’ sec e meets 1 mero eee 33, 878 82,707 200 31, 823 685 
Drivingawnile disqualined stem, ee eee 8,146 7,934 32 7,226 71 
Federal Statutes (except parking)....................... 4: + oe 6,122 1 
Provincial Statutes (except parking).................... a. oy a; 1,447,309 1 
Municipal By-laws (except parking).................... . A. be 397 077 a 


1 Not available, included with males. 
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The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Canada’s era of settlement ended as the northern areas of the Prairie Provinces came 
under cultivation in the 1930s. Government policies, previously directed mainly toward 
the large-scale utilization of natural resources, have evolved toward concern with land use 
and the socio-economic circumstances of people involved in renewable resource-based 
industries. Undiscriminating land settlement policies and ill-advised individual choices 
had resulted in the settlement of some submarginal land throughout Canada but most 
notably in the southern areas of Alberta and Saskatchewan, creating requirement for land 
use adjustment even before settlement had been completed. Far more significant than 
this, however, is the technological revolution in agriculture which has occurred during the 
past three decades concurrently with improvements in transportation and a strong trend 
toward the concentration in urban centres of a growing population. 


Accompanying these changes has been an altered pattern of land use resulting from 
individual response to economic factors; but the rate of such adjustment has not been 
concomitant to the magnitude of the socio-economic dislocation in rural areas. Because 
of this situation, and bécause of increased concern with forest management, water pollution 
control, recreational resources and wildlife management, the trend has been for a vast in- 
crease in public decision-making with respect to resource management and use. Implicit 
in this has been the need for improved legislative-administrative organization relative to 
natural resources. 


One of the most important responses to this need was the ‘“‘Resources for Tomorrow” 
Conference held in 1961 to permit examination of problems of resource use and of develop- 
ing an organizational framework suited to the modern requirement for integrated, com- 

prehensive resource-use planning for social and economic development. Subsequent to 
this Conference, the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers, composed of one represent- 
ative from each province and one from the Federal Government, was established to 
perform a similar function on a continuing basis, with the aid of a Montreal-based staff. 
Significant among the various activities of the Council has been the planning of a further 
major conference on ‘Pollution and Our Environment’, for the autumn of 1966. Earlier 
federal investigations of significance to the general problem of organization for resource use 
were: the Senate of Canada Special Committee on Land Use, established in 1957 and con- 
tinuing until 1963; the House of Commons Standing Committee on Mines, Forests and 


* Prepared by D. F. Symington, Staff Consultant to the Canadian Council of Resource Ministers. 
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Waters; and the National Conference on Reconstruction, held in 1945. Notable among 
several provincial government activities along similar lines is the annual British Columbia 
resources conference. 


Constitutionally, administration and disposition of natural resources rests mainly | 
with the provincial governments. Under the British North America Act, fisheries were | 


under federal jurisdiction and the federal and provincial governments shared legislative 
authority with respect to agriculture, international and interprovincial waters, etc., with 
federal legislation taking precedence over provincial legislation should conflict arise; 


however, subsequent interpretations of the Act have established most aspects of control — 


of resources as being matters of provincial jurisdiction. As well, in the years following 
Confederation certain provinces, by agreement, assumed varying degrees of responsibility 
for administering the fisheries legislation and other federal resources legislation. Within 
this general framework, the Federal Government has taken certain steps to establish a 
national resources policy, to co-ordinate the activity of the various federal departments 
concerned with resources and relevant social and economic problems, to undertake or share 
in research, and to provide initiative and financial assistance in the establishment of 
programs of resource adjustment and development; and provincial governments have 
moved significantly to accommodate their administrative structures to the need for in- 
tegrated, planned resource adjustment and development. Aspects of this trend to accom- 
modate legislative-administrative organization to emerging needs will be apparent in the 
following descriptions of federal and federal-provincial agencies and programs. In addition, 


a great number of provincial programs have been instituted or strengthened, furthering the — 


trend toward integration of activities relative to renewable natural resources. 


Federal activity in resource conservation programs began before the turn of the century, 
starting in 1877. This included the work of the now long-disbanded Department of the 


Interior in the field of surveying and development of water resources in Western Canada. — 
Later programs included those conducted under the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act which © 


was enacted in 1935 to aid in the rehabilitation of drought-stricken areas of the prairies, 
the work on the eastern seaboard conducted under the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation 


Act of 1948, water development projects under the terms of the Canada Water Conserva- 


tion Assistance Act of 1953, the broad and comprehensive resource development and adjust- 
ment program being undertaken under the terms of the Agricultural Rehabilitation and 
Development Act of 1961, and projects under the Atlantic Development Board Act of 1962. 
There have been numerous programs under the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act of 1911 by the International Joint Commission established to fulfil the provisions of 
the treaty and the confirming Act. Over this period many projects of varying nature and 
scope have been undertaken under legislation such as the above and under the terms of 
reference of the federal and provincial government departments and agencies concerned 
with resource development—all toward the basic objective of achieving more effective 
utilization of Canada’s land and water resources and the provision of a greater degree of 
economic stability and equitability for the rural areas of the country. 


Section 1.—Land Resources 


Information available regarding Canada’s land resources is shown in Table 1, where 
the land area is classified as occupied agricultural, forest and ‘other’ land, the last including 
urban land, road allowances, grass and brush land and all waste land such as open muskeg, 
swamp and rock. The Department of Forestry and Rural Development estimates that 
about 48 p.c. of the land area of Canada is forested and, according to the Census of 1961, 
less than 8 p.c. is classed as occupied farm land. A great part of the 1,606,788 sq. miles of 
“other” land is located in the Yukon and Northwest Territories which together have a land 
area of 1,458,784 sq. miles. The occupied farm land in these Territories is practically nil 
and the forest area is estimated at 275,800 sq. miles. 
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On the basis of information currently available, it is estimated that, in addition to the | 
present arable land across the country, about 40,000,000 acres of virgin land can be used _ 
for arable crops if the need arises. However, most of these reserves will require clearing . 
or other improvement measures before they can be used for agriculture. In addition to | 
the present arable land and potentially arable land, 55,000,000 to 60,000,000 acres are 
suitable for wild pasture. 


As the Canada Land Inventory progresses (see p. 447), a great deal of detailed informa- 
tion is becoming available on the land resources of the country, their present utilization. 
and their capability. 


Section 2.—Federal Agencies Concerned With Resource Use 


Numerous agencies of the Federal Government have a more or less direct concern with 
renewable resources. Functions vary from academic research to direct manipulation of 
resources in certain geographical areas. Direct action, however, is limited mainly to areas 
under federal jurisdiction—the Northwest Territories, Indian reservations, limited federal 
forest preserves, National Parks, certain international parks and waterways, certain aspects | 
of fisheries and matters relative to public health. More usual by far than direct action by 
the Federal Government are federal-provincial agreements under which the Federal 
Government shares the costs of programs. Such aid is often conditional on the province 
agreeing to carry out the program in accordance with criteria established by the Federal 
Government. The capacity of the Federal Government to establish cost-sharing programs 
is inherent in its broad fiscal powers and in its research and data-gathering programs that 
provide a basis for broader assessment of issues and alternatives. 


Federal agencies whose activities impinge fairly directly on renewable resource devel- 
opment and use are as follows:— 


CANADA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE—Research Branch, Economics Branch, Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration, and Information Division 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES—Conservation and Protection Service, Resource Development 
Service, Information and Consumer Service, and Economics Service 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY AND RuRAL DEVELOPMENT— Directorate of Program Co-ordination, 
Information and Technical Services Division, Forest Products Research Laboratory, 
ARDA Administration, Maritime Marshlands Rehabilitation Administration, and Eastern 
Rockies Forest Conservation Board 

DEPARTMENT OF INDIAN AFFAIRS AND NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT—Council of the Northwest 
Territories, Natural and Historic Resources Branch (including the Canadian Wildlife 
Service), Northern Administration Branch, and Indian Affairs Branch 

DEPARTMENT OF Pustic WorKs—Harbours and Rivers Engineering Branch, Development 
Engineering Branch and Economic Studies Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT—Marine Works Branch, Marine Hydraulics Branch, and Meteor- 
ological Branch 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE—Occupational Health Division, and Public 
Health Engineering Division 

DEPARTMENT oF Finance—Economic Analysis and Government Finance Division, Resources 
and Development Division, and a Division concerned with Taxation, Federal-Provincial 
Relations and Pensions and Social Insurance 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFrrarrS—Veterans’ Land Administration 

DEPARTMENT OF ENERGY, MINES AND REesouRcEs—currently being organized into four Groups 
concerned with research, water management, energy development and mineral develop- 
ment, which will include agencies under the former Department of Mines and Technical 
Surveys, i.e., Surveys and Mapping Branch, Geological Survey of Canada Branch, Geo- 
graphical Branch, Marine Sciences Branch, and will also include water and resources agencies 
transferred from the former Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 

National ResEARCH CoUNCIL OF CANADA 

NatTIonAL ENERGY Boarp 

Economic Councit or CANADA 


ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BoarD. 
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Various Crown corporations, credit agencies, advisory committees and boards, and 
quasi-governmental organizations also have interests in the fields of resource development, 
including :— 

FarM Crepit CorRPORATION 

CANADIAN COMMITTEE ON FRESHWATER FISHERIES RESEARCH 
FISHERIES RESEARCH BoarRD OF CANADA 

NorTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION 

Apvisory COMMITTEE ON NORTHERN DEVELOPMENT 

ApvVISORY COMMITTEE ON WATER UsE Poticy 

CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 

Nationa, Harsours Boarp 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY 

Mounicreat DEVELOPMENT LOAN Boarp 

NORTHERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

INTERDEPARTMENTAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FORESTRY STATISTICS 
INTERDEPARTMENTAL Co-ORDINATING COMMITTEE FOR ARDA 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL HYDROLOGIC DECADE. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has, of course, functions relevant to nearly all 
aspects of the national life, including resources. The above agencies are not identified 
with a particular department function more or less autonomously but are usually associated 
with a Minister of the Crown for purposes of reporting to Parliament (see pp. 142-150). 
Although each of these agencies carries out programs bearing on the use and development 
of natural resources, direct unilateral action is unusual except relative to lands and waters 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Major exceptions are the Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Administration programs and significant federal programs for the conserva- 
tion and development of the various fisheries resources. 


Major items of federal legislation relative to renewable resources include:— 


The Department of Agriculture Act 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act 

The Farm Credit Act 

The Department of Fisheries Act 

The Forestry Development and Research Act 
The Agricultural and Rural Development Act 
The Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources Act 
The National Parks Act 

The Migratory Birds Convention Act 

The International River Improvements Act 

The Dominion Water Power Act 

The Canada Water Conservation Assistance Act 
The Atlantic Provinces Power Development Act 
The Navigable Waters Protection Act 

The Veterans’ Land Act 

The Economic Council of Canada Act 

The National Energy Board Act 

The National Harbours Board Act 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Act 

The Municipal Development and Loan Act. 


Section 3.—International Boards and Commissions 


The continental context of Canadian resource management is implicit in the purposes 
of the various international boards and commissions in which Canada participates. Of the 
35 or more, some 25 are concerned with water; most of the remainder have to do with fish- 
eries. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL JoInT Commission was established to fulfil the provisions of the 
International Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the United States, Great Britain 
and Canada. Three commissioners were appointed by the President of the United States 
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and three by the Government of Canada. The Commission deals with the use, obstruction 
and diversion of boundary waters and rivers crossing the International Boundary. It 
conducts investigations on water use problems with international implications and reports 
its findings with recommendations to both governments. 


International boards of control which report to the International Joint Commission 
are: a ten-member International St. Lawrence Board of Control, concerned with levels of 
Lake Ontario and the regulation of outflow from the lake; a two-member St. Croix Board, 
concerned with water levels and supervision of dam construction; the Lake of the Woods 
Board, the Lake Superior Board, the Rainy Lake Board and the Kootenay Board, all of 
which are concerned with water levels; a two-member Columbia River Board, concerned 
with the effects of the Grand Coulee dam; a four-member Souris River Board, concerned 
with allocation of water; and a five-member Niagara Board, concerned with levels of 
Grass Island Pool and the Lake Erie ice boom. Functions similar to those of the Boards 
are carried out by two accredited officers relative to measurement and apportionment of 
waters of the St. Mary and Milk Rivers. Also reporting to the International Joint 
Commission are five international engineering boards for the St. John, St. Croix, Souris 
and Red, Pembina and Columbia Rivers. A seven-member Technical Advisory Board 
on Air Pollution is concerned with air pollution by ships plying the Detroit River. An 
Advisory Board on Control of Pollution of Boundary Waters, reporting to the International 
Joint Commission, is concerned with the connecting channels of the Great Lakes, and 
other boards concerned with pollution are: the Advisory Board on Pollution Control-St. 
Croix River, the International Red River Pollution Board, the International Lake Erie 
Water Pollution Board and the International Lake Ontario—-St. Lawrence Water Pollution 
Board. The eight-member International Great Lakes Levels Board is concerned with 
investigation and study of water levels of international or boundary waters, reporting to 
the International Joint Commission. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Nortu Paciric FisHertES Commission, composed of four mem- 
bers each from Canada, the United States and Japan, operates to fulfil the terms of the 
International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean, the objec- 
tive of which is to achieve maximum sustained yield in non-territorial waters by co-ordina- 
tion of the studies necessary to determine appropriate application of treaty principles. 
Tue Great Lakes FISHERIES CoMMISSION, composed of two national sections of three 
members each, formulates and co-ordinates research programs and recommends programs 
for the eradication or control of sea lamprey populations. Responsibility for Canada’s 
treaty obligations is shared by arrangement between the Federal Government and the 
Government of Ontario. Tur Norruwest ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION operates 
under the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries signed by Canada, 
the United States, the United Kingdom, France, Spain, Denmark, Portugal, Iceland, 
Norway, Italy, East Germany and the U.S.S.R. All contracting governments are 
represented on the Commission and panels have been established with jurisdiction over 
defined areas of particular interest to some signatories. ‘The Commission has no regulatory 
powers but conducts scientific investigations and recommends measures to maintain stocks 
of fish. Tue Norra Pactric Fur Seats Commission operates under the Interim Conven- 
tion on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals signed by Canada, the United States, 
Japan and the U.S.S.R., undertaking research, recommending enforcement measures. 
required to eliminate pelagic sealing on the high seas, and overseeing the apportionment of 
skins from the Pribilof, Commander and Robben Islands. Tue INTERNATIONAL WHALING 
Commission, composed of representatives of Australia, Brazil, Argentina, France, South 
Africa, the United States, the United Kingdom, Canada, Norway, New Zealand, Iceland, 
Japan, Panama, Mexico and Denmark, has power to amend whaling rules and regulations 
of the International Convention, and to recommend new regulations with respect to the 
conservation and use of the resource. THE ROOSEVELT-CAMPOBELLO INTERNATIONAL 
Park CommtssIon is concerned with the administration and development of the Campo- 
bello Island estate of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt as an international park. 
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Section 4.—Federal and Federal-Provincial 
Resource Development Programs 


Water Development 


Since 1935, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (PFRA) has provided 
engineering and financial assistance in respect of some 91,000 small dams and dugouts 
(small artificial ponds for water collection) to supply water for livestock, irrigation and 
domestic use. In the main, such works serve individual farmers but some serve groups of 
farmers or communities. The PFRA provides engineering services and usually pays about 
50 p.c. of the construction costs, for a total cost of nearly $24,650,000. 


Six minor irrigation projects in Saskatchewan and one larger one in Alberta provide 
water for 160,000 acres of land, with benefits to about 1,000 farmers. Major irrigation 
projects include the St. Mary Irrigation Project, jointly undertaken by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Government of Alberta in 1946. The St. Mary Dam, completed in 1951, 
impounds water from the Belly and Waterton Rivers, providing sufficient water to irrigate 
approximately half a million acres. The South Saskatchewan River Development Project 
now under construction involves building of a main dam 210 feet high and 16,700 feet long— 
the largest rolled-earth dam in Canada and one of the largest in the world. Located 
between the towns of Outlook and Elbow, this dam will create a reservoir 140 miles long 
with a total capacity of 8,000,000 acre feet of water (usable storage of 2,700,000 acre feet). 
The project will provide water to irrigate 500,000 acres of land, the power potential is 
475,000 kilowatts, and the artificial lake will have considerable recreational potential. 
A second, smaller dam adjacent to the height of land between the South Saskatchewan and 
Qu’Appelle Rivers will divert water into the Qu’Appelle—Assiniboine system to provide 
much-needed water supplies for irrigation and the considerable urban areas of the water- 
shed. The cost of developing the main reservoir is $100,000,000, of which the provincial 
government is contributing $25,000,000. By the spring of 1966, construction of the 
two dams was nearly completed and Federal Government expenditures amounted to 
$101,000,000 for construction costs alone. 


Land reclamation projects have been carried out by the PFRA in Manitoba along the 
Assiniboine River between Portage la Prairie and Headingly, at various points in the 
Interlake Region, and along the Northwest Escarpment. The Assiniboine River project 
includes creation of a large reservoir near Shellmouth and construction of a diversion canal 
near Portage la Prairie to carry floodwaters to Lake Manitoba. Construction of the main 
dam began in 1964. 


Smaller irrigation and water-supply projects assisted by PFRA number 4,989; most 
of them serve individual farmers but a number serve adjacent farms or small communities 
and 60 of them provide substantial water supplies for various uses. Since the inception of 
the program, some $8,213,000 has been spent by PFRA on such projects. 


Under the provisions of the Atlantic Development Board Act of 1962, amended in 
1963, a $100,000,000 Atlantic Development Fund was established to support projects 
which would contribute to the growth and development of the economy of the Atlantic 
region. Among the projects initiated during the Board’s first three years of operation 
were a number relative to water use for power production and for industry, the most notable 
being a $20,000,000 grant toward the $113,000,000, 600,000-kilowatt Mactaquac dam in 
New Brunswick and a similar grant toward Newfoundland’s $60,000,000, 224,000-kilowatt 
Bay d’Espoir hydro-electric project. The Board also assisted in developing water supplies 
to meet the needs of industries—mainly fish-packing plants—in some 30 communities, 
and committed $2,000,000 toward abatement of industrial pollution in inland waters of 
the region. 

The program under the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act (ARDA) 
included, during the first three years of the program to Mar. 31, 1965, some 207 soil and 
water conservation projects for which the Federal Government shared the costs to the extent 
of $12,394,000; the projects consist mainly of drainage and dyking of potentially arable land. 
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Under the Water Conservation Assistance Act of 1953, which enables federal partici- 
pation up to 37% p.c. of the cost of dams and other major water projects, three water con- 
servation programs have been initiated in Ontario—the Ausable River, Upper Thames and 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region. The over-all cost is estimated at $34,500,000, of which 
the Federal Government is committed to pay $13,000,000. 


Other federal agencies and programs (federal and federal-provincial) concerned with 
water are: the Fraser River Board, which carries out research in co-operation with British 
Columbia on flood control, hydro-power development and the like; the Prairie Provinces 
Water Board, comprised of one member from each of the Prairie Provinces and two from 
the Federal Government to recommend on allocation of water from interprovincial streams; 
the Nelson River Investigation, established in 1963 to study power sites on the river and 
make recommendations for their development; the Nelson River Programming Board and 
Administrative Committee; the Greater Winnipeg Floodway Program to construct a 
floodway past Winnipeg at a total cost of $63,000,000 of which the Federal Government 
will contribute $37,000,000; the Ottawa River Engineering Board, a joint Ontario, Quebec 
and federal organization for hydrologic study of the river; and a considerable number of 
varied hydrologic and water quality studies conducted by the Department of Fisheries, 
the Canada Department of Agriculture, the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
the National Research Council, the Department of Transport, the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, the Department of Forestry and Rural Development and several 
other agencies. 


Lands, Forests and Wildlife 

The Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Act of 1935 provided for rehabilitation of areas sub- 
ject to drought and wind erosion in the Prairie Provinces and in 1937 was amended to broad- 
en its scope to include land utilization and resettlement. In the main, the PFRA’s land 
use programs have involved the establishment of community pastures on land submarginal 
for cereal crop production, and over the years this program has resulted in the establishment 
of 84 community pastures with a total acreage of 2,325,000 at a total cost of $9,274,000. 
The PFRA also operates tree nurseries at Indian Head and Sutherland in Saskatchewan, 
which distributed more than 10,000,000 trees to farmers during 1965-66. 


The Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act, proclaimed in 1961, arose out 
of recognition of a national interest in achieving better land use, improving the viability 
of farm units at present uneconomic, and of improving employment and income opportun- 
ities in rural areas. In many areas of Canada, income is unacceptably low and land use 
faulty or inefficient. ‘To some considerable degree these economic, social and conservation 
problems have been caused by farm mechanization which places smaller, less-mechanized 
farmers at a disadvantage; a notable symptom of this is the decrease in the number of farms 
in Canada from about three quarters of a million in 1931 to less than half a million at 
present—a trend that is continuing. 


The Act, amended in 1966 as the Agricultural ala Rural Development Act and sup- 
plemented by the Fund for Rural Development Act of 1966, is enabling legislation intended 
to be complementary and supplementary to existing federal and provincial legislation in 
respect of renewable resources and rural social and economic development; to aid in cor- . 
relation and expansion of existing programs; and to fill gaps. As such it has considerable 
potential as an instrument for programs of alternate land use, soil and water conservation, 
development of rural income and employment opportunities, and for research. ARDA is 
a federal-provincial program which operated from its inception to Mar. 31, 1965 under a 
federal-provincial General Agreement, and after that time under the Rural Development 
Agreement covering the period 1965-70. Under the General Agreement, ARDA-approved 
projects involving a federal share totalling $34,517,000, of which $13,484,000 was expended 
during the period. The federal share is usually in the order of 50 p.c. of total cost. The 
Rural Development Agreement provides for the expenditure of $175,000,000 during the 
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1965-70 period, $50,000,000 of which may be used to finance major projects in special rural 
Jevelopment areas. During 1965-66, the Federal Government had committed $18,427,000 
‘0 332 projects. 


The Canada Land Inventory being co-ordinated by the ARDA Administration has 
yeen made possible by extensive soil classification work in Canada over the past half- 
entury. ‘The co-operative Soil Surveys, which have been under way since 1935, are staffed 
by soil specialists of federal and provincial governments and universities and are supported 
yy all senior governments. The Soil Surveys have mapped most of the agricultural land 
yf Canada, classifying soils according to their inherent characteristics. The Geographical 
Branch of the now Department of Energy, Mines and Resources has conducted a second 
ype of land classification according to present use, and various agencies, both federal and 
provincial, have provided information on the social and economic factors of land use. The 
Janada Land Inventory carries out a third type of land classification—according to its 
ussessed capability for different uses, i.e., agriculture, forestry, recreation and wildlife, in 
und adjacent to the settled portions of Canada. Lands are being classified according to 
yhysical capability, present use, and socio-economic factors relative to their present use. 
The vast amount of information obtained will be stored on computer tapes, analysed and 
oublished in map or other form in such a way that the Inventory will become a working 
ool in resource use and rural development programs throughout Canada. Approximately 
.00 agencies of the 11 senior governments are involved in the Inventory, as well as numerous 
iniversities, non-government organizations and private companies or individuals. By late 
1966, the agriculture and forestry phases of the Inventory had been nearly completed and 
substantial progress had been achieved in the wildlife and recreation phases. 


In addition, other federal agencies and federal and federal-provincial programs are 
soncerned with land and land-based resources. The Department of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development engages in such diverse activities as the administration of National 
Parks, the administration of the resources of the Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
she administration of wildlife, including a considerable research program relative to wildlife 
ind the administration of the Migratory Birds Convention Act. Among the programs are 
the Wildlife Inventory Program in which joint studies are carried out informally, e.g., the 
waterfowl inventory conducted by the Federal Government, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Newfoundland and the five westernmost provinces; the caribou inventory 
oy the Federal Government and the Governments of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Quebec and Newfoundland; the Trans-Canada Highway Compounds and Picnic Areas 
Program established in 1958 without Ontario and Quebec; a significant program of 
iequisition of wetlands waterfowl habitat areas; and Fur Conservation Agreements be- 
‘ween the Federal Government and Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan for the construc- 
‘ion of water control works, mainly to improve muskrat and migratory bird habitat. The 
Roads to Resources program, carried out under agreements with the provinces made 
vetween 1958 and 1960, is a substantial federal-provincial program involving construction 
vf access roads in Canada’s ‘‘pioneer fringe’. The Department of Forestry and Rural 
Jevelopment administers the Composite Forest Agreements which involve an annual 
llotment by the Federal Government of $7,910,000 for purposes of inventory, fire protec- 
jon, access roads and trails, and forest stand improvement. Forest products research, 
. joint federal-provincial-industry program of spraying to control budworm infestation of 
pruce forests in New Brunswick, and various other programs of research and forest stand 
mprovement are in effect. 


Notwithstanding the magnitude of these federal and federal-provincial programs, and 
he large number of federal agencies concerned with resource use and development in Canada, 
t should be noted that the provincial governments assume a role which, in total, is many 
imes larger than that of the Federal Government. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Agriculture has been and continues to be a most important part of the Canadiar 
economy. Farm cash receipts for agricultural production in 1965 reached a total o: 
$3,804,000,000 but this value of primary farm production gives only a partial view of the 
importance of the industry. To this must be added the processing, the transportatior 
and the myriad other allied groups that are involved in the movement and transformatior 
of the raw product of the farm into food for Canada and for the world. Despite the fact 
that only about 10 p.c. of the present Canadian work force is engaged in agricultural pur: 
suits, compared with about 25 p.c. in the mid-1940s, agricultural production has, in the same 
period, increased by about 40 p.c. The primary producer, the farmer, has become mor¢ 
efficient, producing more food with less help, and the processing industry has parallelec 
that increase in efficiency. 


It may be said that the dominant trends in Canadian agriculture since the end ol 
World War II have been the marked reduction in the number of farms and in the farm 
labour force, accompanied by increases in capital investment, in specialization, in mechani- 
zation and in output. These trends have not yet run their course so that adjustment is 
constantly taking place in the structural organization of agriculture at the farm level 
In addition, important developments have occurred in the marketing, processing anc 
handling of farm products and in the response of industry to serve agriculture with the 
necessary machinery and production supplies. 


Although a great many farms have been transformed into extensive, modern, efficiently 
operated units, there are still large numbers that have not made this adjustment. The 
returns from agricultural output on these old-type farms are small and their operators ofter 
find it necessary to seek part-time employment in off-farm activities. ven on farms 
where adjustments have been made to larger acreages or more capital input, there is ¢ 
great disparity in revenue between the smaller and larger farms. Increased productivit) 
for the group as a whole barely meets the increased costs of modern farming. Prices 0 
farm products generally have not risen as fast as the costs of the goods and services tha’ 
farmers purchase. The impetus on the part of farmers is to continue to increase efficienc} 
and to exert as much influence as possible in effecting higher returns for their products. 
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Farmer groups have entered extensively into the marketing and processing of farm 
products, either through the formation of co-operatives or of marketing boards. Aided 
by government legislation, producer marketing boards have been established for many 
products with the avowed purpose of stabilizing prices. Direct government aids 
are also available through price stabilization legislation, crop insurance and farm credit 
policies. Thus the role of governments and of farmer-controlled companies in the market- 
ing of farm products is expanding year by year. On the other hand, private industry still 
holds and likely will continue to hold an important place in the processing and marketing 
field. Geographical shifts in production have required the construction of new plants, 
especially for livestock slaughter, and in recent years a number of new plants have been 
built for the processing of fruit and vegetable crops. Progressive trends in agriculture 
have also had the effect of increasing demand for many industrially produced commodities 
and services such as machinery, electricity, fertilizers, antibiotics, pesticides and so on, 
farmer expenditures for which have been increasing at a rapid rate in recent years. 


Although improvements in farm practices have certainly resulted in greater agricul- 
tural productivity in recent years and will continue to do so, it must not be forgotten that 
weather is still a dominant factor in agricultural output and can cause considerable variation 
from year to year in the over-all farming picture or in the output of certain localities or of 
certain crops. In 1966 the weather was particularly favourable for crop production with 
the result that the index of field crop output (1949=100) rose to 204.1, the highest level 
ever reached. 


Section 1.—Federal Government in Relation to Agriculture* 


The Canada Department of Agriculture dates from Confederation. It was established 
in 1867 as an outgrowth of a Bureau of Agriculture set up in 1852 by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of the Province of Canada. The Department derives its authority from the British 
North America Act, 1867, which states in part that “in each province, the legislature may 
make laws in relation to agriculture in the province” and that “the Parliament of Canada 
may from time to time make laws in relation to agriculture in all or any of the provinces; 
and any law of the legislature of a province relative to agriculture, shall have effect in 
and for the province as long and as far as it is not repugnant to any Act of the Parliament 
of Canada’. ; 

A Department of Agriculture with a Minister of Agriculture at its head was accord- 
ingly established as part of the Government of Canada. Departments of Agriculture 
headed by provincial Ministers of Agriculture were also set up by the provincial govern- 
ments, except in the Province of Newfoundland where agricultural affairs are dealt with 
by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 
The agricultural affairs of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are administered for the 
Federal Government by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. 


Subsection 1.—Services of the Canada Department of Agriculture 


The activities of the Canada Department of Agriculture (CDA) fall into three broad 
groups: research, promotional and regulatory services, and assistance programs. Research 
work is aimed at the solution of practical farm problems through the application of funda- 
mental scientific research to all aspects of soil management and crop and animal production. 
Promotional and regulatory services are directed toward the prevention or eradication of 
crop and livestock pests and the registration of chemicals and other materials used to 
achieve that end and toward the inspection and grading of agricultural products and the 
establishment of sound policies for crop and livestock improvement. Assistance programs 
cover some of the sphere of soil and water conservation, price stability, provision of credit, 
rural rehabilitation and development, and crop insurance and income security in the event 
of crop failure. 


* Prepared (July 1966) under the direction of S. C. Barry, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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The Department has four main Branches—Research, Health of Animals, Economics, 
and Production and Marketing—and its organization includes a number of smaller units— 
the Agricultural Stabilization Board (see p. 457), the Agricultural Products Board, the 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration (p. 445), Crop Insurance (p. 458), the Infor- 
mation Division and Departmental Administration. Agencies closely allied with the 


Department and responsible to the Minister of Agriculture are the Farm Credit Corporation — 


(p. 460) and the Board of Grain Commissioners (see Part II of Chapter X XI). 


Research Branch.—The research activities of the Department are undertaken 
mainly by the Research Branch at some 60 centres across the country, although important 
contributions are also made by the Economics Branch (p. 452), the Health of Animals 
Branch (p. 451) and the Grain Research Laboratory operated by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada (p. 451). About 1,000 research workers are employed by the 
Department and their specialties run the gamut of scientific agriculture from genetics to 
engineering. Most of the research is directed from Research Branch executive head- 
quarters at the Central Experimental Farm in Ottawa. Also located there are the 
statistical, engineering and analytical chemistry research services, together with six of the 
eight institutes for research on animals, food, entomology, microbiology, plants, soils, 
biological contro] and pesticides. Throughout the ten provinces there are 13 research 
stations, 27 experimental farms, a laboratory and a number of substations. 


Originally, the main task of the experimental farms was to determine the potential of 
the various combinations of soil and climate for producing crops and maintaining live- 
stock, and to develop and test varieties, breeds and management practices suitable for each 
area. Today’s federal research program continues with this early work but is designed to 


meet the specific needs of domestic and export markets. The accent is on promoting | 


greater efficiency in production and diversification of cropping practices. 


Canada’s main crop for generations has been wheat, the efficient production of which 
stems directly from the help the grain growers have received from research. Without the 
new varieties produced by plant breeding, it would be unprofitable to grow wheat on large 
areas of the wheat belt. Comparable improvements in oats and barley have enabled the 
farmer to continue to grow these valuable cereals despite the incidence of pests and 
diseases, drought and short growing seasons. Research has also augmented livestock 
returns to farm incomes by developing better grasses and legumes adapted to the various 
regions of Canada that differ in climatic and soil conditions. Research in other crops, 
notably oil seed plants and potatoes, has resulted in new varieties with resistance to 
diseases, with improved quality and suitability for specific processing, and adapted to the 
different growing areas. More than 80 new varieties of crops have been developed and 
put into commercial production in the past five or six years. It may be added that re- 
search into the storage and processing of crops has been recently accelerated and has led 
to valuable innovations in the fruit and vegetable industries and in the protection of 
stored grain. 


In livestock, the main lines of progress are through genetics and nutrition and the 


main subjects are dairy and beef cattle, pigs, poultry and sheep. The advantages of — 


selective breeding have been evidenced through the records of animals tested for many 
years (see pp. 453-457). The CDA developed a new breed of hog, the Lacombe, which is 
proving a worthy addition to the old-time breeds. Romnelet, a range-type sheep, was. 
also an outcome of federal breeding programs. Crosses of several meat-type strains of 
chickens made at federal institutions have led to performance superior to that of pure 
strains. Extensive studies on the causes and control of diseases and parasites of livestock, 
fur bearing animals and wildlife are carried on with the result that epidemic outbreaks 
rarely occur and when they do are quickly suppressed. Live animals and meats must 
attain the high standards required in the export trade. 


A matter of constant concern is the protection of crops from diseases and pests. 
Chemicals have proved to be potent weapons but there is also a continuing search for other 
control methods. Many weeds can be eradicated by proper tillage and cropping methods 
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and a few have been controlled by insects that feed on them exclusively and destroy them. 
Fungus diseases may be checked by developing resistant varieties of crops. In biological 


control, parasites or predators are produced and released to prey on certain insects and 


eliminate them. Sterilization of male insects by radiation or chemical means is another 
method used to reduce insects of various kinds. 
An area of special interest is that of farm mechanization in which there has been 


tremendous development in the past 60 years. The Research Branch is expanding its 


studies in this field at the Engineering Research Service in Ottawa and in the Maritime 
Provinces, and universities are being encouraged to study the subject more intensively. 

Soil surveys are conducted in all provinces in co-operation with provincial departments 
of agriculture and the universities. Soils are examined and classified as to their chemical 
and physical characteristics and potential productivity. The resulting information is of 
inestimable value in setting up land uses under the ARDA program administered by the 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development (see pp. 445-446). Soil fertility is under 
study at all experimental farms and at many research stations and is undertaken in close 
co-operation with the universities. Agrometeorology, a relatively new discipline, is open- 
ing new opportunities to growers to make the most use of the heat, light and moisture 
available in each farm area. 

Although most agricultural research is carried out by the CDA, important programs 
are also undertaken by the provincial governments and agricultural colleges. Close 
liaison exists between these different agencies to avoid duplication and to ensure that the 
services offered by the Federal Government through provincial extension officers is of 
the kind needed by farmers. Federal research establishments across the country are 


represented on provincial committees concerned with field crop varieties, fertilizer prac- 


tices, soil fertility, spray programs, field crop and animal management, and horticulture. 
Such collaboration ensures that new practices discovered by research are brought quickly 
to the attention of extension groups to recommend for local use. 


The Grain Research Laboratory.—This Laboratory provides scientific services 
required in the administration of the Canada Grain Act. It carries out annual studies of 
the quality of the new crop cereals, maintains a continuous check of the quality of cereal 
grains as they move forward from the farm to marketing positions and plays a major role 
in testing (prior to licensing) the quality of plant breeders’ varieties of various cereals. 
A comprehensive program of basic and applied research relating to the quality of Canadian 
cereal grains is an important task of the Laboratory. 


Health of Animals Branch.—This Branch administers the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, the Meat Inspection Act and the Humane Slaughter of Food Animals Act, 
and operates laboratories for the study of animal diseases. Contagious diseases of animals 
are controlled through preventive measures of inspection and quarantine of imported 
livestock and restricted commodities such as meat, farm products and other possible 
sources of infection; through conducting disease eradication programs, notably of bovine 
tuberculosis, brucellosis and Johne’s disease; through the control and eradication of serious 
animal diseases when outbreaks occur; and through inspection and certification as to 
health of livestock for export. The Animal Pathology Division consists of the Animal 
Diseases Research Institute at Hull, Que., the Animal Diseases Research Institute 
(Western) at Lethbridge, Alta., and seven branch laboratories; these establishments conduct 
research and investigations on infectious diseases of animals and produce the biological 
products required in their control. The Division also provides diagnostic services for 
diseases of domestic and wild animals and conducts a training program for departmental 
officers and veterinarians from other lands. The Meat Inspection Division conducts 
ante-mortem and continuous post-mortem examination of animals slaughtered at packing 
plants that market their meat products outside of the province in which they operate, 
ensures maintenance of sanitary standards during processing of the products, accurate 
labelling and proper kind and use of ingredients and preservatives; it ensures also that, 
in these plants, the animals are slaughtered in a humane manner. 
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Economics Branch.—This Branch collects, analyses and interprets economic infor- 
mation needed to formulate and administer departmental programs and policies and does — 
intelligence and research work designed to increase efficiency in agricultural production — 
and marketing and to guide farmers in making needed adjustments in farm organization 
and operation. It acts as an economic and statistical research agency for the Agricultura] 
Stabilization Board, the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and other bodies, © 
and assists in any economic undertakings with which the Department is concerned. The 
Branch is also closely associated with the work of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, the UN/FAO World Food Program, the General Agreement on > 
Tariffs and Trade, and the Directorate of Agriculture of the Organization for HKconomie 
Co-operation and Development. 


Production and Marketing Branch.—The Production and Marketing Branch — 
conducts many of the promotional and regulatory functions of the Department. Six 
specialized divisions administer legislation and policies in the production and marketing of 
livestock, poultry, fruits and vegetables, dairy products and plant products, and policies’ 
in connection with the control of disease in plants. A General Service Division supple- 
ments and complements the specialized divisions in matters of common concern. 

The Livestock Division (see also pp. 453-457) administers legislation dealing with the 
grading of meat, wool and fur, with the registration of livestock pedigrees, with performance | 
testing of cattle and hogs and with the supervision of racetrack betting. Other activities. 
include the promotion of livestock improvement and the compilation of market statistics. 
The Poultry Division carries out the policies of the national poultry breeding program, | 
including Record of Performance for poultry and hatchery inspection, and administers the 
regulations for the grading of poultry products. The Fruit and Vegetable Division ad- 
ministers legislation having to do with the grading of fruits and vegetables in both fresh 
and processed form, maple products and honey. The Division is responsible for the 
licensing of interprovincial and international dealers and brokers who deal in fresh fruits. 
and vegetables. The Dairy Products Division administers the Cheese Factory Improve- 
ment Act and legislation covering grades and standards for dairy products, including 
butter, cheese, concentrated milk products and ice cream. The Plant Products Division 
administers Acts and regulations respecting seeds, feedstuffs, fertilizers and pest-control 
products, conducts field inspections and maintains regional testing laboratories. The’ 
Plant Protection Division is responsible, under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act, for 
safeguarding against the introduction of serious plant insects or diseases into Canada or 
their spread in Canada, for certifying freedom from disease and pests in plant exports, and 
for seed potato certification. 

The General Service Division maintains inspectors in the principal marketing areas 
to make spot checks on retail outlets to see that food products meet prescribed standards 
of quality and grade; maintains cargo inspectors at the main Canadian ports to check the 
handling of goods moving to export markets; administers the payment of subsidies for the 
construction of public cold storage facilities; compiles and distributes market information; 
and co-operates with the commodity ene in developing markets for Canadian foods 
and in interpreting the grading and inspection regulations to the public. 


Information Division and Departmental Administration.—The Information 
Division gathers and publishes information arising from research work and the development 
of regulatory programs of the Department. Publication is through the printed word, 
press and radio releases, motion pictures, television and exhibits. The general business, 
management of the Department is undertaken by the Departmental Administration, the 
duties of which also embrace Emergency Measures Planning and the Departmental 
Library; the main emphasis of the Library’s collection is, of course, on agriculture but 
extends also to the life sciences. 
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| The Canada Department of Agriculture (CDA) has always assisted the livestock 
jndustry in its attempts to reach a high level of efficient production with top-quality 
‘animals. Programs designed and carried out with this aim concern mainly the food 
animals—beef and dairy cattle, swine and sheep. 


Canada has a large population of purebred cattle, swine and sheep. The general 
object of any improvement program is to identify bloodlines that will be most suitable to 
up-grade the commercial herds. In the case of meat animals, this means identifying the 
kind of breeding stock that will produce market animals with the minimum output of time 
‘and feed; in the case of dairy cows, yield of milk is, of course, the criterion; and in sheep, 
the products are spring lamb and wool. To these ends the industry relies mainly on the 
‘Livestock Pedigree Act, Record of Performance (ROP), grading of carcasses and com- 
petition through agricultural fairs, in all of which the Federal Government is deeply in- 
volved. 


Livestock Pedigree Act 


The Livestock Pedigree Act (RSC 1952, c. 168) provides for CDA supervision of the 
affairs of the breed associations registering livestock in Canada. The conditions of regis- 
tration are carried out by the independently operated breed associations with the Govern- 
ment verifying the certificates containing the pertinent data of ancestry and ownership. 
A registration certificate in Canada, therefore, has the status of a legal document. 


The Canadian Nationa] Live Stock Records (CNLSR) is not a government office. 
‘It is a non-profit, record-processing organization, carrying out the instructions of the 
affiliated breed associations on all matters pertaining to registration of purebred livestock. 
~The Department of Agriculture must approve amendments to the constitutions and by- 
Jaws of the national breed associations, and registration certificates issued by the CNLSR. 
There are 31 affiliated breed associations in the CNLSR and four associations incorporated 
under the Act which carry on their own recording activities. In 1965, membership in the 
38 associations (three administered by the Record Board) was 42,178; registrations num- 
bered 279,910 and transfers 207,867. 


The registration of purebred livestock in Canada is an industry in its own right. 
The recognition given to Canadian livestock pedigrees throughout the world is a tribute 
to the success of the co-operative effort of Government and breed associations in providing 
authenticated pedigree certificates. 


Record of Performance Programs 


Dairy Cattle.—ROP programs for dairy cattle were initiated in 1905 and have kept 
abreast of changes in dairy production techniques to provide the services and leadership 
required in the industry. ROP is now an integral part of dairy cattle production and has 
enhanced the stature of Canadian breeding stock in world trade. ROP records are the 
only dairy testing records officially recognized by the breed associations, and constitute 
the production requirements for registration of male calves in three of the four major 
dairy breeds. 


Some 4,000 breeders are enrolled in the program and test in the neighbourhood of 
110,000 cows each year. Although this is only 34 p.c. of Canada’s total dairy cow popula- 
tion, it constitutes basic seed stock testing adequate to provide the nucleus for the national 
purebred dairy herd, which in turn is the nucleus on which the commercial dairy cattle 

_ population is built. Because artificial insemination of cows is widely practised in Canada, 
breeding to ROP-tested stock is available to all farmers. At present, 60 p.c. of all dairy 
calves registered were sired by purebred bulls at Artificial Insemination (AI) stations. 

Dairy bull semen was used to inseminate 607,000 cows in 1964 and it was estimated that 
approximately 20 p.c. of the national cow population was Al-bred in 1965. 
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The AI stud is a seed reservoir which has a vita] bearing on the growth in quality of - 
the commercial herds because it contains proven bloodlines of many breeds. For this — 
reason dairy sire appraisals, instituted as an adjunct to ROP and sire reports, have become - 
an essential part of dairy ROP. Sire appraisal is based on contemporary comparisons and 
a bull is rated only when he has a minimum of 20 effective daughters to his credit. These | 
reports on sires are of considerable significance to both the AI industry and to the breed 
associations. They rate bulls of each breed on the average performance of their daughters 
compared with the performance of contemporary cows in the same herd but from other | 
sires. The identification of plus-producing and minus-producing sires from these ratings 
permits identification of the superior and inferior sires. 


Beef Cattle.—Although the ROP program for beef cattle has been in effect for only 
ten years, it has already proved to be a sound means of identifying the performance traits 
of greatest economic importance to the beef industry. Beef cattle testing is carried out. 
as a joint federal-provincial program with the guidance and co-ordination of the Livestock 
Division of the Department of Agriculture’s Production and Marketing Branch. Per- | 
formance testing seeks to measure the ability of breeding stock to perform in all traits of 
basic economic importance; in the case of beef cattle this includes reproduction efficiency, 
longevity, gainability, feed efficiency and carcass value. 


Testing is carried out at three levels: the federal-provincial ROP herd test program; 
the station testing of individual bulls and sire progeny groups of bulls; and the beef sire 
progeny testing through the performance test and carcass appraisal of steers. The second 
and third levels come under the recently established Canadian Beef Cattle Test Station 
policy. . 

The basic objective of the herd test program is to identify those sires and dams that 
have a high rate of reproductive efficiency, and progeny that demonstrate above-average | 
ability to make rapid and economic gains. In this manner, future herd sires and replace- 
ment females are positively identified as well as the dams and sires that should be removed 
from the herd. In the 1965-66 test year, approximately 10,500 calves were tested in 330 
herds representing all but two provinces, the number being approximately 11 p.c. of all 
beef calves registered in 1965; this record may be compared with that of 1956 when a total 
of 341 calves from 15 herds in three provinces were tested. The federal Livestock Division 
co-ordinates the program and compiles and issues the results. The provincial governments , 
provide the extension and supervision required to operate the program within each province. 
Ontario operates its own provincial herd testing program. 


The second year of beef bull station testing under the ROP policy was completed in 
1966 with 700 bulls passing through stations in Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, 
Ontario operates its own testing program but the federal Livestock Division co-ordinates 
and reports the operations of all stations for the information and use of the industry. 
This form of testing supplements and complements the ROP test carried on within breeders’ 
herds and gives a contemporary comparison of individual bulls or sire progeny groups of 
at least five bulls tested under uniform conditions. 


Beef sire progeny testing through performance and carcass appraisal requires ten steer 
progeny and is designed for use by breeders participating in the ROP herd test. The test 
has been mainly used in the appraisal of sires for AI batteries. Since 1959 over 100 sires 
in AI studs have been tested through this program. Such testing represents the ultimate 
currently available in the assessment of beef cattle performance traits. It is by far the 
most expensive form of testing and therefore needs to reflect the activities carried out in) 
the less expensive procedures of herd testing and station testing of bulls. A great deal can 
still be done through the progeny test to appraise the value of sires in breeders’ herds in 
comparison with those in use at the AI centres. Beef sire progeny testing is at present 
carried out only in British Columbia and Alberta. 


The progressive livestock farmer who applies these proved testing procedures assures 
himself of a larger income and the nation of a higher beef and milk productivity. 
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Swine.—The ROP program for swine began in 1928 as “The Advanced Registry for 


Swine” in line with the hog-grading activities initiated in 1922. Over the years, the 
-gwine-testing program was modified to retain a practical approach to the situation as it 


changed within the industry. In 1957 the Advanced Registry Board, under which it 


operated, was dissolved and the Department of Agriculture took on the function of operating 
the policy as ROP for swine. At the same time home testing (testing at the premises of 


the breeder) was reinstituted in an endeavour to accelerate testing activity. As a result, 


swine testing increased annually and in 1965 a 5-p.c. increase over the previous year was 
registered when 355 breeders tested 1,519 groups of four pigs, as required in the ROP 
test. 


The most recent significant change was a revision applicable to pigs born after Jan. 
1, 1965 which altered both the measurements used to assess the carcass and the terms in 
which carcass merit was reported. The new carcass appraisal included, for the first time, 


_assessment of the ham muscling and excluded, for the first time, assessment of the belly 
bacon. Reports issued on groups tested prior to 1965 were made in terms of a score 


calculated from specific measurements taken on the carcass. The new method entails a 
prediction of the lean content of the four major wholesale cuts from the hog as a means of 
estimating the salable content of trimmed carcass. Pre-1965 test results were based on 
maximum scores being provided for intermediate rather than maximum measurements. 
As a result, optimum carcass scores were given for intermediate measurements since no 
credit was provided for measurements in excess of that receiving the maximum point score. 
Under the new system, full credit is given for the actual measurements taken which are 
included in the calculation of percentage yield of trimmed cuts, thus permitting the 


assessment of swine carcasses relative to their merit in the meat trade. 


! 


A new system of reporting tests has been developed to provide current results to 
breeders more promptly. Weekly reports go forward to all ROP breeders giving test 
yesults across the country. An abbreviated report on the top-performing 15-20 p.c. of the 
matings tested each week is provided to the industry through the Livestock and Meat 
Trade Report and press channels; it includes an index combining the assessment for yield 
of trimmed cuts and the maturity of the test group. 

The ROP program for swine has been adopted as the basis for the establishment of 
Elite Herd Policies within the provinces. This development has been fostered by the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture through swine conferences held in 1964 and 1965, 
and represents a tangible use of ROP for swine improvement on a herd basis. 


Investigation and Study of New Developments.—In the field of dairy cattle 


production, activity in recent years has been directed to the development of a practical 


field system of testing for solids-not-fat in milk. The Livestock Division maintained a 
joint operation with the Ontario Agricultural College to assess the feasibility of routinely 
testing milk for all constituents. Various methods were tried over a five-year period, 
one of which—an automated method adaptable to electronic data processing (infra-red 
milk analysis)—was found to be highly successful, although detailed results are not yet 


available. 


The sire appraisal work for dairy bulls in AI centres began as a pilot project but now 
constitutes a major part of ROP. Beef bull progeny testing also began as a pilot project, 
as did the station testing of beef bulls. Now both these facets of beef testing are specific 
functions within the ROP operation. A pilot project to assess the validity of testing sires 
through veal calves is under way. A pilot project to determine the feasibility of operating 
a bull test station in the Maritime Provinces is also being investigated. 

In swine production, investigations have been made into the merit of specified cross- 


breeding practices on a large scale. In trials, three-way crossbred pigs were found to 
produce 26 p.c. more pounds of carcass at 180 days of age than did purebreds. The 26 p.c. 


was the combined difference in pounds due to larger litters, better livability, and faster 
growth. In addition, the percentage of Grade A pigs was higher among the crossbreds 
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than among purebreds. A pilot project of “back fat probing” as a supplementary means 


of assessing hog quality is under development. These projects are carried on in two ways— _ 


either on initiation of the Livestock Division or in co-operation with provincial committees _ 


dealing with a particular phase of livestock production. 


Investigations have been carried on in co-operation with the Demonstration Farm — 


Service of the Ontario Department of Agriculture with respect to the feasibility of es- 
tablishing an ROP program for sheep. At present the major activity in the field of sheep 


promotion and improvement is the financial assistance provided in the movement of | 


commercial ewes and ewe lambs to areas where there is a lack of sheep for breeding pur- 


poses. Lamb and wool production in Canada have declined steadily but CDA continues © 


its efforts to promote development of the industry. Canada would need 9,000,000 sheep 
to eliminate wool imports but the national flock in 1966 numbered just over 1,000,000. 


Livestock Grading 


Hog grading came into effect in Canada in 1922, beef carcass grading in 1929 and — 
carcass grade standards for lamb and veal carcasses in subsequent years. In 1958, after _ 
consultation with the industry, regulations covering grades for beef and veal, hogs, lamb | 
and mutton were written into the Canada Agricultural Products Standards Act. The new — 


standards were more specific and permitted greater uniformity of application. To main- 
tain this uniformity, Livestock Division staff constantly check grades at the national, 
regional and local levels in 79 inspected and 77 approved packing plants operating through- 
out the country. 

The Federal Government began paying hog quality premiums in 1944—$2 for a 
Grade A and $1 for a Grade B carcass. In 1963, the premium to producers was changed 
to $3 for Grade A and the premium for Grade B was removed. The lamb premium 
policy was begun in 1961 with $2 for Choice and $1 for Good carcasses weighing 36-51 Ib. 
Since 1962, premiums have also been paid for Choice and Good carcasses of 52-56 lb. 
warm dressed weight. 

Grading classifies units of a commodity into groups according to established and 
generally accepted criteria, thereby providing an efficient basis for the pricing and marketing 
of carcasses of different quality levels. Grading is utilized by the producer as a basis of 
sale, by the packer as a guide in buying and selling, and by the retailer in providing for his 
customers a uniform supply of the type and quality of meats desired. At the retail level 
grading is concerned with quality, condition and packaging. Grading provides the neces- 
sary vehicle by which consumer preferences are transmitted back to the producer, it 
facilitates trading between buyers and sellers and it provides a standard by which con- 


sumers are assisted in selecting the quality most desired. Because better grades bring | 


better prices, grading is both a guide and an incentive in the improvement of livestock. 


Fairs and Exhibitions 


The Federal Government has been making grants to fairs and exhibitions since 1903. 
Twelve Dominion exhibitions held between 1902 and 1914 received grants totalling 
$658,000 through that period. In 1915 it was decided to help all of the larger fairs and to 
provide half of the prize money paid out on utility classes of horses, cattle, sheep, swine 
and poultry. Ata Fairs Conference in 1923 “A” and “B” fair classifications were adopted, 


one to three “A” fairs being allotted to each province. The grant to “A” fairs was $5,000 | 


and to “B” fairs, $1,500. Grants for junior activities and of judging fees were added in 


1936. From 1912 to 1940, there were 101 fairs held in 92 districts of the then nine prov- 


inces. 

After World War II, the Department made available building agreements and grants 
covering one third of the cost of construction, the annual grant being limited to $10,000 
and the total to $100,000. In the past 15 years, the Department has paid $7,000,000 in 
major capital grants, which accounted for about 30 p.c. of the total cost of buildings 
constructed under this assistance. Exhibition Grants Regulations were amended in 1957 
to include grants to agricultural museums. 
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A major move toward using fair competitions to promote livestock improvements was 
taken in 1964-65. Prize money was offered for specified livestock classifications drawn 
up by the Department following discussion with exhibition, provincial government and 
-preed association officials. The plan was to place more emphasis on utility in purebred 
livestock fair competitions, to reduce the exhibitions’ cost of showing, to encourage more 
breeders to exhibit, and to increase spectator interest. The new classifications sharply 
reduced the number of classes and exhibitors were generally limited to one entry per class. 
Utility features introduced included production requirements on dairy cattle entries, 
proof of productivity such as “cow with calf at foot” in the beef classes, ROP requirements 
on swine entries, and ‘“‘ewe with lambs at foot” in the sheep classes. Carcass classes for 
steers, barrows and lambs carried appraisal through from the live showing at the fair to 
slaughter and subsequent display of the carcass at the fair. Interbreed classes were 
held for steers, hogs and sheep and an interbreed “best udder” class was introduced for 
dairy cows. 

Of the 10 winter and spring fairs, 32 class A exhibitions and 100 class B exhibitions 
held in 1965, 96 adopted the new livestock classifications in whole or in part. It is es- 
timated that 90 p.c. of the listed exhibitions adopted the classifications in whole or in part 
in 1966. 

Grants to fairs, exhibitions and agricultural museums in 1965-66 totalled $918,340 
distributed as follows: permanent improvements, $211,711; judges’ fees, $36,243; junior 
activities, $100,200; special grants, $123,000; major building grants, $12,736; and prize 
money grants to fairs adopting the new livestock classifications, $433,450. 


Subsection 2.—Farm Assistance Programs 


Basic to the concept of Canada’s national agricultural policy is the premise that a 
stable agriculture is in the interests of the national economy and that farmers as a group 
are entitled to a fair share of the national income. In pursuit of these objectives, the 
Department of Agriculture has carried on, over a long period, a program designed to aid 
agriculture through the application of scientific research and the encouragement of im- 
proved methods of production and marketing. Over the years, as conditions have war- 
ranted, programs have been initiated to deal with special situations such as the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Act (see p. 445) to deal with the results of the drought in the 1930s; 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act (p. 462) to mitigate the effects of crop failure; Feed Grain 
Assistance Regulations (p. 462) to assist in the movement of western feed grains to Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia; and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act (p. 440) 
to save valuable soil in the Maritime Provinces. 


Although much has been accomplished and is still being accomplished by these meas- 
ures, changes in the past two decades have dictated a new approach to some problems. 
Large-scale mechanization was the sequel to the reduction of manpower available to farm- 
ers; the number of farms declined but the size of farms increased; marketing and income 
problems took different forms. Legislation enacted to meet these situations include price 
support (Agricultural Stabilization Act), crop insurance (Crop Insurance Act), resource 
development (Agricultural and Rural Development Act) and credit facilities (Farm 
Improvement Loans Act, Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, Farm Credit Act and 
Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act). These measures, with the exception of the 
Sa and Rural Development Act (see pp. 445-447), are described individually 

elow. 


Agricultural Stabilization Act.—The Agricultural Stabilization Act (SC 1958, c. 22, 
proclaimed Mar. 3, 1958) established the Agricultural Stabilization Board and repealed 
the Agricultural Prices Support Act, 1944. The Board is empowered to stabilize the 
prices of agricultural products in order to assist the agricultural industry in realizing 
fair returns for labour and investment, and to maintain a fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and the costs of goods and services that they buy. 
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The Act provides that, for each production year, the Board must support, at not less 
than 80 p.c. of the previous ten-year average market or base price, the prices of nine com- 
modities (cattle, hogs and sheep; butter, cheese and eggs; and wheat, oats and barley 
produced outside the prairie areas as defined in the Canadian Wheat Board Act). Other 
commodities may be supported at such percentage of the base price as may be approved by 
the Governor in Council. Since the Act came into force, the following farm products, 
other than the nine named commodities, have been supported at one time or another: 
honey, potatoes, soybeans, sunflower seeds, sugar beets, tobacco, turkeys, apples, peaches, 
sour cherries, apricots, raspberries, asparagus, tomatoes, milk for manufacturing and skim 
milk powder. The Board may stabilize the price of any product by an offer-to-purchase, 
by a deficiency payment, or by making such payment for the benefit of producers as may 
be authorized. 


In stabilizing prices of certain commodities by means of deficiency payments, the 
price stabilization program has been assisting the agricultural industry to make production 
adjustments from a position of excessive supply to one of more normal relationship between 
supply and demand. The institution of limited deficiency payments by the Board assists 
in the adjustment of production in a relatively short time. During the period of adjust- 
ment, the Board guarantees a minimum average return to producers for a limited quantity 
of product. 


During the seven fiscal years that the Act was in operation prior to Mar. 31, 1965, the 
cost of stabilization programs averaged $57,000,000 a year and was little changed in the 
following fiscal year. The Board has available a revolving fund of $250,000,000. Losses. 
incurred are made up by Parliamentary appropriations and any surplus is paid back to 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund. An Advisory Committee named by the Minister of. 
Agriculture and composed of farmers or representatives of farm organizations assists the 
Board in its operations. 


Crop Insurance Act.—To assist in making the benefits of insurance protection on 
crops available in all provinces, the Crop Insurance Act was passed in 1959. This Act 
does not set up any specific insurance scheme but rather permits the Federal Government 
to assist the provinces to do so by making direct contributions toward the cost of providing 
crop insurance. The initiative for establishing schemes to meet their own regional re- 
quirements rests with the provinces. Schemes may be organized on the basis of specific 
crops or areas within the provinces and agreements between the provinces and the Federal 
Government set out the terms of insurance coverage. By Sept. 12, 1966, crop insurance 
legislation had been passed by all provinces except Newfoundland and Quebec, and the 
latter province was preparing similar legislation. 


Under the Act and amendments of 1964 and 1966, the Federal Government will pay 
50 p.c. of the administrative costs incurred by a province and 25 p.c. of the amount of 
premiums required to make the scheme actuarially sound. In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment may make loans to any province equal to 75 p.c. of the amount by which indemnities 
required to be paid under policies of insurance exceed the aggregate of the premium 
receipts for that year, the reserve for the payment of indemnities, and $200,000. As an 
alternative to such loans, the Federal Government may re-insure a major portion of the 
provincial risk in a program taken out under the Crop Insurance Act. Farmers insured 
under the Act are not eligible for payments under the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, nor 
are they required to pay the 1-p.c. levy on grain sales as provided for under that Act. 


In 1965, 13,500 farmers received coverage under the Act for a total of $26,000,000. 


Farm Improvement Loans Act.—The Farm Improvement Loans Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 110), administered by the Department of Finance, is designed to provide credit by 
way of loans made by the chartered banks to assist in almost every conceivable purchase or 
project for the improvement or development of a farm and includes the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, the purchase of livestock, the purchase and installation of agricultural 
equipment or a farm electrical system, the erection or construction of fencing or works for 
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drainage on a farm, and the construction, repair or alteration of farm buildings including 
the family dwelling. Credit is provided on security related to the purchase or project and 
oh terms suited to the individual borrower. 

The legislation, originally operative for three years (1945-48), has been continuous 
by way of extensions usually for three-year periods. The latest extension was for the 
period July 1, 1965 to June 30, 1968. The maximum term of a loan and the interest rate 
remain at ten years and 5 p.c. simple interest, respectively. The borrower is required to 
provide from 10 p.c. to 333 p.c. of the cost of his purchase or project, depending on the 
Joan category to which it belongs. The Federal Government guarantees each bank against 
loss sustained by it up to an amount equal to 10 p.c. of loans granted by it in a lending 
period. This guarantee does not apply to any loan made after the aggregate of all loans 
made by all banks in a given period reaches an amount fixed by statute. The current 
maximum stands at $700,000,000. By Dec. 31, 1965, 2,905 claims amounting to $2,094,404 
had been paid under the guarantee since the inception of the Act, representing a net loss 
ratio of less than one tenth of one per cent after recoveries have been taken into account. 
The maximum loan or amount which may be outstanding to a borrower at any one time 
stands at $15,000. 

By the end of 1965, $1,388,582,471 or 80.3 p.c. of the total loans made had been 
repaid. The position at that time was as follows:— 


Balance 
Period Loans Made Repayments! Outstanding 

$ $ $ 

Mar. 1, 1945 to Feb. 28, 1948........... 22. e eee eee eee 33, 605,576 33,605,576 — 
Mar. 1, 1948 to Feb, 28, 1951..............e seen eee ees 142,372,774 142,367,521 5,200 
Mar. 1, 1951 to Mar. 31, 1953... cee eee es 190,449,006 190,419, 889 29,117 
Mer 1, 1959 to Mar. 31, 1956.62... eee ee eee cece 222,723,494 222,602, 227 121, 267 
ir 1. 1956 to Mar. 31, 1959. . 0.2... 1 cence eee eee aeee 239, 064,072 238,337,976 726,096 
Apr. 1, 1959 to June 30, 1962. ....... 2... eee eee ee 346,911,319 334,592,293 12,319,026 
July 1, 1962 to June 30, 1965. ........... 2. eee eee ee eee 447 ,766, 288 223, 200,017 224,566,271 
July 1, 1965 to Dec. 31, 1965.........0.....ceeee eens 106,624,012 3,456,972 103, 167,040 
CRG toe ee, Beat Re ee as Heo one RE Orato 1,729,516, 541 1,388,582, 471 340,934,070 


1 Includes principal amount of claims paid under government guarantee. 


1.—Loans Made under the Farm Improvement Loans Act, by Purpose and Province, 
1964 and 1965, with Cumulative Totals from 1945 
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1965 Cumulative Totals 


1964 
Purpose and Province 1945-65 
Loans Amount Loans Amount Loans Amount 
No. $ No. $ No. $ 
Purpose 

Purchase of agricultural implements... 58,302 |109, 899,350 69, 428 |152, 412,830 |} 1,017,107 | 1,392, 256,395 

Construction, repair or alterations of, or 

making additions to any building or 
MirueLure On @ {ATI ...c....0.> 2s +0%- 8,508 | 21,075, 207 9,431 | 29,957,670 92,169 175,580,749 
Purchase of livestock............--+++- 9,005 | 14,278,399 7,876 | 13,871, 160 96,593 117, 328, 244 
Other improvements.............++++- 4,817 | 5,583,373 4,456 | 6,465, 250 49, 422 44,351,153 
OUAIS Bons cow seeds eile © 80,632 |150,836,329 91,191 |202,706,910 || 1,255,291 1,729,516, 541 

Province 

OF iin] ae eee 28 63,176 22 47, 459 606 915,758 
Prince Hdward Island..........04..... 1,023 | 1,467,714 1,170 | 2,082,835 18,329 20,573, 486 
MORESO 1 50 9 Fs nico, sis. sei Selden hep ace 662 | 1,011,684 621 1,127,556 12,872 14,590, 103 
MME WeDTUNS WICK. ......cccccss se ces eee’ 531 1,000, 712 606 | 1,539,136 10, 946 14,530,001 
nea RIRMEE Fy hers estoes hai oie acl? 2,725 | 5,839,964 2,049 | 4,861,966 112,542 152,495,990 
RTT Se go's, 8) old go ei «Le 15,260 | 29,149,925 16,795 | 38,324,172 207,550 303, 269, 830 
5 0 ine dessin aaa 10,962 | 19,982,904 11,750 | 25,533,307 152, 418 203,102,781 
SEC fs a 24,069 | 45,165,138 28,891 | 64,149, 297 359, 792 498,019, 597 
nese av, chihs ofa vices see, a0" ago Oe 23,012 | 42,187,529 26,799 | 58,634, 662 344, 124 468, 643,797 
Coe Gre] ino) (: a 2,360 | 4,967,583 2,488 | 6,406,520 36, 112 53,375,198 
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Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act.—This Act, which came into force on Nov, 
25, 1957, provides for an interest-free advance payment to producers for threshed grain 
(wheat, oats, and barley) in storage other than in an elevator and prior to delivery to the 


Canadian Wheat Board, exclusive of grain deliverable under a unit quota. Advance , 


payments of 50 cents per bu. of wheat, 20 cents per bu. of oats and 35 cents per bu. of 


barley are made, subject to certain restrictions as to quota and acreage. Maximum 


advance payment per application is $3,000. Repayment is effected by deducting 50 p.e. 


of the initial payment for all grain delivered subsequent to the loan, other than for grain 


delivered under a unit quota. The amounts deducted are paid to the Board until the 
producer has discharged his advance. At July 31, 1966, the position with respect to ad- 
vances and refunds was as follows:— 


Total Average T otal Percentage 
Period Applications Advance Advance Refunded Refunded 
No $ $ $ 

Aug. 1, 1957—July 31, 1958........... 50,412 35, 203, 467 698 35,199,716 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1958—July 31, 1959. ......... 45,341 34,369, 653 758 34,364,511 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1959—July 31, 1960........... 50,047 38,492,505 769 38, 486, 290 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1960—July 31, 1961........... 76, 089 63,912,550 840 63,899, 404 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1961—Julv 31, 1962........... 22,342 16, 656, 713 746 16, 642, 231 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1962—July 31, 1963........... 39, 683 29, 251,526 737 29, 231,673 99.9 
Auge 11963—July 31, 1964. ...2.....- 63, 427 62,136,418 980 62,063,529 99.9 
Aug. 1, 1964—July 31, 1965........... 38,375 32,961, 844 859 32,812,037 99.5 
Aug. 1, 1965—July 31, 1966........... 43 , 509 40, 600,386 933 38, 813, 703 95.5 


a 


Farm Credit Act.—The Farm Credit Act (SC 1959, c. 43, proclaimed on Oct. 5, 1959) 
established the Farm Credit Corporation as successor to the Canadian Farm Loan Board 
established in 1929. The Corporation, which is a Crown agency, reports to Parliament 
through the Minister of Agriculture. 


The Act provides two types of long-term mortgage loans for farmers. Under Part II 
of the Act the Corporation may lend up to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land 
and buildings taken as security, or $40,000, whichever is the lesser. Under Part III the 
Corporation may lend 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm land and buildings and of 
the livestock and equipment taken as security, or $55,000, whichever is the lesser. To 
qualify for a loan under Part III a farmer must be under 45 years of age and have had at 
least five years of farming experience. Part III loans are further secured by mandatory 
insurance on the life of the borrower, and his farming operations are subject to supervision 
by the Corporation until the loan is reduced to 75 p.c. of the appraised value of the farm 
land and buildings. Similar life insurance and supervision are available on an optional 
basis to borrowers under Part II. 


The interest rate on the first $20,000 borrowed under Part II or the first $27,500 under 
Part III is set by statute at 5 p.c. On that part of the loan which exceeds these amounts 
the interest rate is set by the Corporation with the approval of the Governor in Council. 
This rate can vary according to the interest rate on money borrowed by the Corporation, 
the operating costs of the Corporation and the allowance made for reserves against capital 


losses. The interest rate on the amount of loan under Part II exceeding $20,000 and the - 


amount under Part ITI exceeding $27,500 is, at present, 62 p.c. All loans are repayable 
on an amortized basis within a period not exceeding 30 years. 


The Corporation has 127 field offices administered by 195 credit advisers who are 
responsible for informing local farmers about the services available, for pre-loan counselling 
on credit use, farm planning and farm management, for accepting applications and for 
making farm appraisals. 


In addition to the amounts repaid by borrowers, funds for lending to farmers may be 
borrowed by the Corporation from the Minister of Finance. The aggregate amount of 
such borrowings outstanding at any time may not exceed 25 times the capital of the 
Corporation. This capital was raised by amendment to the Act in 1966 from $24,000,000 
to $40,000,000. There were 52,932 loans to the amount of $586,356,486 outstanding as 
of Mar. 31, 1966. 
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2.—Loans Approved and Disbursed under the Canadian Farm Loan Act! and the 


Farm Credit Act, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-66 


Nors.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 
the 1940 edition. 


Year Ended Loans 
Mar. 31— Approved 
No. $ 
ee 2,921 13,978,700 
1958.. 3, 702 21,278, 450 
0 eae 4,805 30, 144,950 
BID ii ceace ic Ss wa 0 5,339 40,031, 250 
Moc nccciéas i 5,597 60,704, 050 


Loans Year Ended Loans Loans 
Paid Out Mar. 31— Approved Paid Out 
$ No. $ $ 
13,183,992 1962 ockcheer. des-3 5, 885 68,574, 850 68, 886, 875 
19,343, 560 TOG3 teeter ce 7,438 90,924, 300 78, 428,094 
28,368, 265 1964 EES 8, 689 108,009, 100 96,315,635 
35, 840, 882 A OG Deere et hare oe 10,142 154, 813, 900 139,750, 639 
52,305, 265 1 OO a ae ee 11,238 | 208,984,900 | 201,687,642 


1 Repealed by the Farm Credit Act, proclaimed Oct. 5, 1959. 


3.—Loans Approved under the Farm Credit Act, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66 


Norr.—Figures for earlier years are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with 


the 1940 edition. 


Province 


Newfoundland............ 
Prince Edward Island..... 


MMMIVOLGE Lice. silos ss wee oles 


sate ee wee 


a) 


a ee ad 


eer eeeeeee 


eee eee wees 


eee eee esee 


seer eee e oe 


ee ad 
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1964 1965 1966 

No $ No. $ No $ 
5 68, 600 3 55,700 2 45,700 
155 1,245,700 124 991,700 100 1,134, 900 
74 21,800 77 964, 100 58 1,006, 800 
83 945, 200 72 821,300 81 1,304, 400 
1,221 14,710, 400 1,354 20,326,500 1,140 18, 987, 200 
1,796 24,766,000 2,131 34, 461, 200 2,210 42,695,300 
625 7,460,800 691 9,176,200 899 14,879,500 
2,332 25,200, 900 2,601 35,570, 100 3,197 56,570, 200 
2,043 27,157,600 2,602 42,512,300 2,940 58, 346, 300 
355 5,632,100 487 9,934, 800 611 14,014, 600 
8,689 | 108,009,100 10,142 | 154,813,900 11,238 | 208,984,900 


Farm Machinery Syndicates Credit Act.—The Farm Machinery Syndicates 
Credit Act (SC 1964-65, c. 29, proclaimed Dec. 11, 1964) provides the Farm Credit Corpora- 
tion with authority to make loans to qualified groups of farmers (referred to as syndicates) 
to purchase farm machinery to be used co-operatively and primarily on the syndicate mem- 


bers’ farms. 


Under this Act, the Corporation may lend a syndicate up to 80 p.c. of the cost 


of the machinery to be purchased but loans outstanding to any syndicate may not exceed 
$15,000 per member or $100,000. Funds for this purpose are advanced to the Corporation 
by the Minister of Finance. 


To qualify for a loan a syndicate must have three or more members, all of whom are 


farming and the majority of whom have farming as their principal occupation. 
repayable over a term not exceeding seven years. 


Loans are 
Security is provided by a promissory 


note signed by each syndicate member and such other security as may be required. 


The interest rate, set by the Corporation with the approval of the Governor in Council, 
is based on the cost of funds to the Corporation, the expenses in servicing loans and an 


allowance for a reasonable reserve against losses. 
1964. There is an initial service charge of 1 p.c. on the amount of each loan. 


The rate was set at 6 p.c. in December 
The Corpora- 


tion’s field staff provide assistance to groups of farmers in making their loca] arrangements 


with respect to sharing in the use of the machinery and repayment of the loan. 


Up to 


Mar. 31, 1966, the Corporation had approved 136 loans totalling $988,893. 
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Prairie Farm Assistance Act.—The Prairie Farm Assistance Act, passed in 1939, 
provides for direct money payments by the Federal Government on an acreage-and-yield | 
basis to farmers in areas of low crop yield in the Prairie Provinces and in the Peace River — 
area of British Columbia. Its purpose is to assist in dealing with a relief problem which 
the provinces and municipalities cannot do alone and to enable the farmers to put in a crop 
the following year. Payments for the 1965-66 crop year, as at Mar. 31, 1966, totalled 
$4,760,236; payments made under the Act since 1939 amounted to $357,510,068. | 


Payments are made from the Prairie Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contrib- 
ute 1 p.c. of the value of all sales of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flaxseed and rapeseed. The 
additional funds required are provided from the federal treasury. The total collected 
through the 1-p.c. levy in the 1965-66 crop year, as at Mar. 31, 1966, was $5,824,647; the 
amount collected since 1939 was $168,467,081. 


Farmers operating land in the spring wheat area, and not covered by a federal-provin- 
cial crop insurance scheme, are eligible for awards. Crop failure and natural causes 
preventing seeding and summer fallowing are taken into account in making awards. These 
may not exceed $800 in respect of any one farmer’s total cultivated acreage. 


Feed Grain Assistance.—The activities of the Feed Grain Administration of the 
Department of Forestry and Rural Development include the administration of a program 
respecting freight and storage assistance on western Canadian feed grains used for feeding 
livestock in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. Under the Feed Grain Assistance 
Regulations of the Appropriations Act, the original policy was initiated in October 1941 to | 
enable eastern Canadian feeders of livestock and poultry to obtain western-grown feed 
grains at reduced cost so that livestock and poultry production could be maintained at a 
high level. This program has been amended over the years, particularly in the past two | 
years with the introduction of a storage assistance program on winter supplies in Eastern 
Canada, the extension of freight assistance to truck movements of grain and feeds in 
Eastern Canada and the introduction of a zone system of payment. Orders in Council 
passed in 1965 and 1966 extended the payment of assistance to winter storage vessels at 
eastern ports, extended winter storage to storage facilities deemed as supplementary to_ 
licensed storage, and removed special winter rail assistance rates on shipments to the 
Maritime Provinces after the introduction of special water-competitive agreed charges 
by the railways. 


During the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, $19,395,114 was spent on the freight assistance 
program to move 2,465,972 tons of feed grains and millfeeds into Eastern Canada and 
British Columbia, and $1,173,259 was spent on the payment of storage charges on western 
feed grains in store in elevators and vessels in Eastern Canada. Freight-assisted ship- 
ments, by province of destination, during the year ended Mar. 31, 1966 were:— 


Destination Wheat Oats Barley Screenings Millfeeds Total Expenditure 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
INewtound lancha.nre. eer ci 10,065 5, 844 7,343 2,145 5,164 30,562 758,197 
Prince Edward Island.. ........ 7,448 3,744 9,295 1,569 10, 147 32, 208 482,592 
INOWay SCO LAY. aentecwaeracracist es 59,597 25,518 30,711 7, 255 36,318 159,399 2,075, 262 
New Brunswick, nase cee 18,544 15,138 14,141 5, 292 28,195 81,310 1,156,724 
QUEDEC agen ccqure gern Cree 218,669 319,509 336,545 28, 084 266, 967 1,173, 6741 9,310,598 
Ontario. aocno meres: ce eae 129,488 237,626 225,447 52,478 150, 756 806, 6192 4,129, 630 
British Columbiate+ er. tes 70,579 43,301 91,524 4,847 30,953 243,122 2,115, 3am 
MoTALS) 1965-66sseu tees or: 514,340 650,680 715,006 101, 620 528,500 2,526, 8894 20, 028,316 
TorTats, 1964-65. .......00-0- 350,048 570,974 731,713 133,154 519, 660 2,307, 7385 18,349, 29 
1 Includes 3,951 tons of rye destined for Quebec. 2 Includes 10,873 tons of rye destined for Ontario. 3 In- 
cludes 1,199 tons of sample feed grain, 96 tons of rye and 623 tons of corn destined for British Columbia. 4 See 


footnotes }. 2 and 8. 5 Includes 819 tons of sample feed grain, 978 tons of rye and 392 tons of corn. 
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Section 2.—Provincial Governments in Relation to Agriculture* 


Subsection 1.—Agricultural Services 


Newfoundland.—Government agricultural services in Newfoundland are operated 


by the Agricultural Division of the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources. 


The Division is in charge of a director who is assisted by a staff of 49 officers. For purposes 
of administration, the province is divided into nine districts. A fieldman with permanent 
headquarters is located in each district except Labrador, where the officer is resident for 


the summer only. Officers in charge of different phases of agricultural development visit 
each district on assignments from the St. John’s office. 

Departmental policies in support of the agricultural industry include: a bonus of 
$125 an acre on land cleared by privately owned equipment; the distribution of ground 
limestone at a subsidized rate; the payment of bonuses on purebred sires; and financial 
assistance to agricultural societies, marketing organizations and exhibition committees. 


An inspection service is provided for poultry products, vegetables and blueberries, pro- 


duction of the latter being encouraged by the burning of suitable berry areas and the 
improvement of roads and trails leading to them. 

Every encouragement is given to the production of livestock. Poultry and beef 
production have increased with favourable marketing conditions and with departmental 


assistance and loans under the Provincial Farm Development Loan Act. The Provincial 
Veterinarian and his staff supervise the health of animals program and the joint federal- 


provincial project for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 

The Agricultural Division co-operates with the Department of Education in furthering 
the 4-H Club movement in the province and accepts responsibility for all projects per- 
taining to agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The activities of the provincial Department of Agriculture 
are suggested by its staff which includes, in addition to the Minister and Deputy Minister, 
a dairy superintendent, three check testers, three dairy herd improvement promoters, 
a director of veterinary services and ten subsidized practising veterinarians, a livestock 
director, a marketing director, a director of extension, a horticulturist, a soil analysis 
assistant, a poultry fieldman, an economist, an agronomist, a director of 4~H Clubs, three 
agricultural representatives, a nursery supervisor, a forester, a farm improvement super- 
visor, and a director, an assistant director and two extension workers of Women’s 
Institutes. 


Nova Scotia.—The Department of Agriculture and Marketing endeavours to “help 

the people to help themselves” through strengthening member interest in such organiza- 

tions as the Nova Scotia Federation of Agriculture, the Nova Scotia Fruit Growers’ 

Association, various agricultural co-operative organizations, credit unions and producer 
and marketing organizations. 


New Brunswick.—Provincial government agricultural policy and programs in New 
Brunswick are directed by the Department of Agriculture. The Department is headed 
by the Minister of Agriculture who is assisted by the Deputy Minister and the Directors of 
the following Branches: extension, livestock and dairy, veterinary, poultry, horticulture, 
| field husbandry, potato and plant protection, agricultural engineering, home economics, 
-eredit union and co-operative, agricultural education and rural development. 


Quebec.—The agricultural policy of Quebec is formed around the premise that the 
‘family farm remains the ideal basis of the rural social structure. To serve the interests of 
agriculture, the provincial government, aided by various co-operative and professional 
associations, is working toward the improvement of agricultural] production and marketing 
through the provision of farm credit, assistance to the farmer in organizing the collective 
commercialization of his products, the improvement of education and teaching facilities 


* Information supplied by the agricultural authorities of the various provinces. 
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for farmers, and the encouragement of agricultural research. In addition, aid is provided - 
in the form of subsidies to the settler and farmer in handicapped rural areas for the con-— 
struction of buildings, the acquiring of stock, land clearing and development, and the 
transportation of produce to market. Under the federal-provincial ARDA program, | 
plans are under consideration for the better utilization of farm lands and, generally, the 
rational development of rural areas. 


These services are administered through the Department of Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion which operates under authority of a Minister, two Deputy Ministers and an Advisory 
Board, and comprises three Directorates and ten Services, the several divisions and branches 
of which deal with specific problems. Each Service is headed by a director general. 


The Production and Marketing Service gives guidance to farmers in the best methods 
of producing and marketing dairy, animal, horticultural and forestry products and admini- 
sters the co-operative movement. Co-operative associations for purchasing farm supplies 
and marketing farm products are particularly prevalent in the Province of Quebec. 


The Research, Education and Information Service administers the Agricultural Research 
Council which was founded in 1947 to direct, co-ordinate and stimulate research work in 
agriculture; the results of such research are published in the annual review Recherches 
Agronomiques. This Service is also concerned with the dissemination of scientific informa- 
tion to farmers and the general public through the press, radio and publications; and with 
animal hygiene. Veterinary education (the School of Veterinary Medicine at St. 
Hyacinthe) and agricultural education (Institutes of Agricultural Technology at St. 
Hyacinthe and Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére and fifteen intermediate schools), formerly under 
the Department of Agriculture and Colonization, are now under the administration of the’ 
Department of Education. Information intended to improve family life in general by. 
the cultural enrichment of the farm woman is given through direct teaching, by means of 
the review Terre et Foyer, through local exhibitions and the Provincial Exhibition of 
Farm Women’s Clubs. 


The Rural Planning Service, through its four sections—economy, planning, develop- 
ment and utilization of land—is mainly concerned with the implementation of joint federal- 
provincial programs being conducted under the federal Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment Act (ARDA). The Colonization Service is occupied with the establishment of settlers, 
concessions of land and clearing of land. The Farm Planning and Extension Service is 
involved in the solving of problems of management and the promotion of agriculture at 
regional and county levels. Twenty-seven district offices co-ordinate the work of agrono- 
mists and specialists. Five-year agricultural contests are held in which the farmers of a 
parish or county take part, and an annual competition for the Agricultural Order of Merit 
brings into the limelight the most deserving farmers in each of the five regions into which 
the province is divided. The work of the Rural Engineering Service falls into three catego- 
ries—colonization roads, mechanized work and drainage work. The Administration Service 
deals with personnel, records and the purchasing and maintenance of materials and tools. 


Also under the jurisdiction of the Department are the Farm Credit Bureau, the 
Quebec Sugar Refining Corporation (St. Hilaire) and the Agricultural Marketing Board. 


Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture provides financial assistance and 
administrative services through its Head Office, 14 Branches and one Demonstration Farm, 
and through research conducted under the direction of the Ontario Research Institute as 
well as that under way at the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, 
Macdonald Institute, Western Ontario Agricultural School, Kemptville Agricultural 
School and the Horticultural Experiment Station. 


The administration of the Department is under the supervision of the Deputy Minister 
with the assistance of two Assistant Deputy Ministers. The Ontario Agricultural College, 
the Ontario Veterinary College and Macdonald Institute now form part of the University 
of Guelph. The Ontario Research Institute is the responsibility of the Director of Research 


Se 
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who, in turn, reports to the Deputy Minister. During 1962 an office was established to 
develop programs under the federal Agricultural and Rural Development Act. 


The Dairy Branch provides. an inspection, instruction and supervision service to all 
dairy factories and promotes the production of clean milk on farms. The Milk Commis- 
sion, functioning under the authority of the Milk Act, 1965, regulates and supervises the 
marketing of milk and cream. The Ontario Food Council, which operates as a separate 
Branch, deals with the problems of marketing and merchandising Ontario’s agricultural 
food products, and is also responsible for the market development program of the Depart- 
ment in an effort to increase markets at home and abroad. 


Through a staff of agricultural representatives, one of whom is located in each county 
and district, the Extension Branch carries on an educational and extension service, and 
gives leadership to 4-H Club work and to the Ontario Junior Farmers’ Association. It 
also provides assistance to farmers and settlers in northern Ontario in connection with land 


clearing and breaking and improvement of farms and livestock. The Home Economics 


Branch gives leadership to organized activities of rural women. The Live Stock Branch 
promotes livestock improvement policies and gives support to purebred livestock associa- 
sions. The Veterinary Services Branch administers the Community Sales Act, the Dead 
Animal Disposal Act, meat and livestock inspection and disease control, and provides 
diagnostic and extension services. 

The Farm Economics, Co-operatives and Statistics Branch carries on research in 
farm business including cost analysis, marketing and land use; in co-operation with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics it gathers and publishes statistics of agricultural production; 
assists co-operatives to operate sound businesses under the control of their members and 
administers the Co-operatives Loans Act. The Agricultural and Horticultural Societies 
Branch provides assistance to agricultural and horticultural fairs and exhibitions, ploughing 
matches and other competitions and administers the Community Centres Act. A Demon- 
stration Farm in northern Ontario at New Liskeard demonstrates production methods 
adaptable to that area, present emphasis being on beef cattle. The Soils and Crops Branch 
assists in the development of good cultural practices, promotes the use of improved strains 
of seed, works for the improvement of pastures and administers the Weed Control Act. 

The Research Institute co-ordinates all research activities of the province’s agricul- 
tural schools and colleges in addition to developing a thorough research program in the 
interests of agriculture and industry associated with agriculture. 


Manitoba.—The Department of Agriculture and Conservation serves Manitoba 
through the following branches. 

The Extension Service deals with agricultural engineering, entomology and bee- 
keeping, radio, TV and information, 4-H Clubs and women’s work, and has specialists 
devoting attention to these subjects. Meetings, field days, and short courses are held; 
37 agricultural representatives and six assistants are located in 35 offices in the province, 
each serving from one to five municipalities; and 14 home economists serve designated areas. 

The Animal Industry Branch develops and administers policies that encourage the 
improvement and efficient production of different classes of livestock, including poultry; 
supervises the grading of cream and inspects dairy manufacturing plants. Several Acts 
to promote high-quality products for consumer protection are administered in close co- 
operation with federal departments. 

The Soils and Crops Branch encourages the development, production and improve- 
ment of cereal, forage, horticulture and special crops and promotes proper land use 
through soil conservation programs. The Branch develops and administers policies that 
encourage good field crop husbandry, soil conservation and weed control. 

The Economics and Publications Branch deals with agricultural economics, supervises 
the farm business clubs and publishes and distributes annually approximately 250,000 
bulletins, circulars, posters, leaflets, etc. The Publications section publishes agricultural 
statistics and maintains an agriculture reference library. 
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The Co-operative Services Branch registers and supervises co-operatives and credit — 
unions and administers the Acts governing them. It also collects and compiles statistics 
on co-operative activity throughout the province. 

The Veterinary Services Branch provides a diagnostic laboratory for animal diseases; 
administers the brucellosis control program, the Veterinary Services District Act and the 
Veterinary Science Scholarship Fund Act; works in close co-operation with practising 
veterinarians and the federal Health of Animals Branch in the control of livestock and 
poultry diseases. 

The Water Control and Conservation Branch administers, through the Water Rights 
and the Water Power Acts, the water resources of the province and all works in connection 
with the control and utilization of those resources. The Departmental Act and associated 
statutes provide for the construction of works to control and use water, and for technical 
and financial assistance to local governments for the construction, maintenance and 
operation of such works. The Floodway Division is responsible for co-ordinating all 
matters respecting design and construction of the Red River F loodway. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Department of Agriculture is organized in the 
following branches and services. 

The Agricultural Representative Branch has a technical staff of 55, which serves all 
branches of the Department as well as the other agencies operating within the Co-operative 
Agricultural Extension Program. Agricultural representatives are active in all federal, 
provincial and university farm services; they work through Agricultural Conservation and 
Improvement Committees in each rural municipality and local improvement district to 
supply the farmer with scientific and practical information and to develop district improve- 
ment programs. The Department pays one half the cost of local group development 
projects. In farm labour matters, co-operation is maintained with the federal Departments 
of Manpower and Immigration and of Labour. 

Animal Industry Branch specialists provide technical information to livestock pro- 
ducers and administer the record of performance program for beef cattle. The Dairy 
Division of the Branch administers dairy herd improvement programs, assists producers 
with management and production problems, inspects and licenses dairy manufacturing 
and frozen-food locker plants, and administers dairy, locker plant and margarine legis- 
lation; the Livestock Division encourages the use of suitable animals for breeding purposes 
by the establishment of purebred sire areas and by assistance in the purchase and distribu- 
tion of bulls, boars and rams, and registers brands, licenses livestock dealers and agents 
and promotes programs on insect control, feeding and management; the Poultry Division 
maintains poultry testing and banding services, licenses produce dealers and buyers, 
hatcheries and hatchery agents, and otherwise promotes flock improvement; the Veterinary 
Division assists students in veterinary science under a scholarship plan, administers the 
Veterinary Service District Act and the calfhood vaccination program, provides a labora- 
tory service for the livestock and poultry industries and co-operates with Federal Govern- 
ment officials and local veterinarians in disease prevention and control. 

The Conservation and Development Branch provides engineering services for irriga- 
tion development, usually in co-operation with the Federal Government, and for drainage 
programs and water utilization and control projects. Land reclamation and development 
and the construction of provincial community pastures also come within its jurisdiction. 

The Lands Branch administers Crown land, except forest reserves and parks in settled 
areas; classifies it according to the use for which it is best suited; disposes of such land 
under long-term leases; secures land control for land utilization projects; supervises new 
settlement projects; pays for clearing and breaking by farmers on provincial leases; and 
operates provincial community pastures. 

The Plant Industry Branch conducts grassland improvement programs and programs 
for crop improvement and protection, and gives advice on soil conservation, horticultural 
problems, and weed and pest control. The Apiary Division advises on beekeeping and 
honey production and conducts continuous inspection. 
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Farmers are assisted by the Family Farm Improvement Branch which gives technical 


‘advice at the farm on the construction of farm buildings and on farmstead planning, 


mechanization and materials handling. The Branch conducts research for farm water 
and sewage works. 
The Economics and Statistics Branch undertakes research and investigations required 


to formulate and evaluate policies and programs that will ensure a high level of growth and 
efficiency in Saskatchewan’s agriculture; it collects, analyses and distributes economic 
-jnformation and principles to assist people interested in or engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
‘Data on crop conditions, production, marketings and income are available from the Sta- 
tistics Division. Farm information is dispensed daily over private radio stations, over 
TV stations and to the press by the Information Division. 


Alberta.—The Alberta Department of Agriculture has seven Divisions. The Plant 
Industry Division administers programs and policies relating to crop improvement; crop 
protection and pest control; soils and soil conservation; weed control; horticulture; 
apiculture and special projects. A crop diagnostic service is offered through a Crop 
Clinic at Edmonton and horticultural services at a Horticultural Station at Brooks; a 
Tree Nursery at Oliver provides trees for farm planting. 

The Animal Industry Division administers legislation, policies and programs in the 
broad area of livestock, dairy and poultry production and in processing and marketing, 


including: setting standards for and approving public sales of sires; sire purchase assistance; 


ROP. programs for beef cattle, swine and sheep; extension programs for all classes of 
stock; administering standards and qualifications for the artificial insemination (AI) 


_ industry; supervising feeder associations; brand registration and inspection; licensing of 
butchers, livestock dealers, stockyards and AI technicians; pound districts and sale of 


horned cattle. The testing, grading and purchasing of raw produce by all dairy plants 
are under regulation, as are standards of construction, manufacture, processing, sanitation 
and temperature control for dairy and frozen-food plants. A regular cow-testing service 
to provide the basis for breeding, feeding and culling dairy cattle is available to dairy 
producers, and chemical and bacteriological analyses are conducted for industrial direc- 


tives. Licences are issued to poultry hatcheries, wholesalers, first receivers and truckers 


and programs are conducted for control of pullorum-typhoid diseases of chicken and turkey 
hatching egg supply flocks; extension programs, cost studies, disease tests and surveys, 


and research projects with respect to poultry are also carried out. 


The Veterinary Services Division provides diagnoses of livestock and poultry diseases 
and conducts investigations of disease conditions; provides lecture services for the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and for other groups; promotes policies aimed at reducing losses such as 
brucellosis control, stockyard inspection, swine health programs, mastitis, etc.; and 
administers the licensing and exporting of live fur bearing animals and pelts and assists 
fur farmers in care, management and stock improvement. 

The Extension Branch of the Agricultural Extension and Colleges Division operates 
49 offices and employs 64 district agriculturists and 23 district home economists who 
supply information and guidance to farm families and promote progressive agricultural 
or home-making policies and programs; the program for 526 4-H Clubs with 1,917 adult 
leaders is administered; two headquarters engineers and five regional engineers assist farm 
families with engineering problems; five broadcasts are conducted each week over ten 
radio stations and weekly bulletins are issued to radio and the press; and publications are 
supplied to the rural public and visual aids to department staff members. Agricultural 
and vocational colleges are operated at Olds, Vermilion and Fairview, all three offering 
five courses in agriculture—a general course, or majors in plant science, animal science, 
agricultural mechanics and farm management; a complete business course; and a short 
course in land appraisal and assessment. Special courses include horticulture, fashion 
and design, irrigation technology at Olds; home economics and AI technician training at 
Vermilion; and motor mechanics and welding at Fairview. 

The Agricultural Economics Division provides extension information on farm man- 
agement, credit and marketing to aid farmers in instituting good business practices on the 
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farm; collects, analyses and disseminates agricultural statistics in collaboration with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; conducts studies on farm production costs and returns, 


marketing, and resource and rural development; and provides advisory assistance on 


economic matters to government departments, the agricultural industry and farm groups, 
Credit is made available to farmers for the purchase of land under the Farm Purchase 
Credit Act and for home improvements under the Farm Home Improvement Act. 

The Water Resources Division administers legislation involving the use of water by 


individuals or organizations within Alberta and adjoining provinces. Division engineers _ 


construct drainage, irrigation, water supply, river control and erosion control projects 
when it is in the public interest to do so, and staff agrologists are concerned with land 
levelling for irrigation purposes, assisting settlers, etc. Alberta’s large-scale water con- 
servation and utilization program is a direct responsibility of the Division. 

The Department also has a Program Development Division which administers the 
provincial ARDA program, the lands and forest land utilization program, research liaison 
with the University of Alberta, agricultural liaison on water resource development, trustee- 
ship of the Lethbridge Northern and United Irrigation Districts, provides agricultural 
representation on the Highways Traffic Board, etc. The Agricultural Products Marketing 


Council establishes and regulates marketing boards and commissions which assist in the > 


marketing of agricultural products. A new policy is being developed for the administra- 


tion, operation, maintenance and reconstruction of irrigation projects and districts in_ 


the province. 


British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture has four main branches. The | 


Administrative Branch is responsible for the general direction of agricultural policies, 
the administration of legislation affecting agriculture and the compilation of reports and 
publications. This Branch also maintains direct supervision of the Field Crops, Soil 
Survey, Plant Pathology, Entomology, Apiary, Markets and Statistics, Farmers’ Institutes 
and Women’s Institutes Branches. 

The Livestock Branch engages in the promotion and supervision of the livestock 
industry and provides veterinary services affecting disease control regulations; its work 
also includes supervision of stock brands, inspection of dairy and fur farm premises, and 
inspection of licensed abattoirs too small to qualify for federal inspection services. In 
addition, the Branch supervises the operations of the Dairy Branch in the inspection of 
commercial dairy premises, dairy farms and the laboratory testing of fluid milk. Officials 


are stationed at 11 centres throughout the province. The Poultry Branch offers extension 


services to the poultry industry. 

The Horticulture Branch supervises fruit, vegetable and seed production, and provides 
advice on plant diseases and insect pest control. The Branch maintains field offices at 
nine points in the southern section of the province. 

The Agricultural Development and Extension Branch offers general information 
services to farmers through 17 offices which cover all major farming districts. In addition, 


this Branch provides agricultural engineering service, supervision of the government land- 


clearing program and farm labour services, and promotes junior club projects. 


Subsection 2.—Agricultural Schools, Colleges and Universities 


All of the provinces of Central and Western Canada have agricultural colleges in 
association with universities that give courses leading to degrees in agricultural science 
and home economics and also provide postgraduate courses; Ontario, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan have veterinary colleges. In addition, all of these provinces have schools of 
agriculture or diploma courses that provide basic training for young people intending to 
return to farms or interested in employment in businesses allied with agriculture. 

In the Maritime Provinces, training in scientific agriculture is available at colleges in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia where courses leading to third-year admission to 
degree courses elsewhere are given. Vocational and short courses are available in all 
three provinces. All colleges of agriculture engage in research and extension activities. 
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Section 3.—Statistics of Agriculture* 


: The collection, compilation and publication of statistics relating to agriculture is a 
responsibility of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Valuable information is obtained 
‘through the Censuses of Canada, through partial-coverage mailed questionnaire surveys 
‘and from the administrative records of government operations. Because preliminary 
results of the Census of Agriculture taken June 1, 1966 will be available by April-June 
1967 and final results by the end of the year, Section 4 of this Chapter, which normally 
‘summarizes the latest census data, contains only basic 1961 data (see p. 503). 


| The Bureau collects and publishes primary and secondary statistics of agriculture on 
an annual and monthly basis. The primary statistics relate mainly to the reporting of 
crop conditions, crop and livestock estimates, wages of farm labour and prices received by 
farmers for their products. The secondary statistics relate to farm income and expenditure, 
per capita food consumption, marketing of grain and livestock, dairying, milling and sugar 
jndustries and cold storage holdings. In the collection of annual and monthly statistics, 


‘the Canada Department of Agriculture and various provincial departments, as well as such 


agencies as the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Canadian Wheat Board, contribute 


statistical data to the Bureau and aid directly in DBS survey work. Many thousands of 
farmers throughout Canada send in reports voluntarily and dealers and processors also 
provide much valuable data. The figures contained in this Section do not include estimates 


for Newfoundland; agriculture plays a relatively minor part in Newfoundland’s economy 


| and commercial production of most agricultural products is quite small. In the following 
‘Subsections, details are given for 1965 with earlier comparisons; figures for the latest year 
are subject to revision and it should be noted that many of those given for earlier years 


have been revised since the publication of the 1966 Year Book. 


Subsection 1.—Income from Farming Operations 


Cash Receipts from Farming Operations.—Estimates of cash receipts from 


farming operations include data concerning cash receipts from the sale of farm products, 
Canadian Wheat Board participation payments on previous years’ grain crops, net cash 


advances on farm-stored grains in Western Canada, deficiency payments made by the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board, and supplementary payments. Farm cash receipts from the 
sale of farm products include-the returns from all sales of agricultural products except those 
associated with direct inter-farm transfers. The prices used to value all products sold are 
prices to farmers at the farm level; they include any subsidies, bonuses and premiums that 
can be attributed to specific products but do not include storage, transportation, processing 
and handling charges which are not actually received by farmers. 

The DBS has recently revised its estimates of farm cash receipts from farming opera- 
tions back to 1940. These revisions were based on the most up-to-date information from 
private and government sources including the Censuses of Agriculture and the 1958 farm 
expenditure and income survey. They also reflect changes in methods of calculation. 


Total cash receipts from farming operations for 1965, excluding supplementary pay- 


ments, are estimated at $3,775,800,000 for Canada, excluding N ewfoundland; this estimate 
! is a record high and exceeds by 8.2 p.c. the previous high of $3,488,200,000 established in 
1964. The most important contribution to the increase was made by cattle and calves; 


lesser increases of varying amounts also occurred in the case of hogs, poultry products, dairy 
products, potatoes, rapeseed, barley, and Canadian Wheat Board participation payments. 


The most important offset to these gains was a substantial reduction in cash receipts from 


the sale of wheat; much less significant reductions were recorded for flaxseed, soybeans, 
fruits and tobacco. Increases in cash receipts occurred in all provinces, the gains ranging 
from about 5 p.c. in Saskatchewan and British Columbia to just over 27 p.c. in Prince 
Edward Island. 


* Revised in the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Supplementary payments to farmers in 1965 totalled $28,300,000 as against $8,500,000 | 
in 1964. The total for 1964 consisted entirely of payments made under the provisions 
of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act,* whereas in 1965 these payments included, in addition | 
to PFAA payments, supplementary payments of $16,900,000 made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to eligible milk and cream producers. Farm cash receipts from farming operations 
and total supplementary payments together amounted to $3,804,100,000, about 9 p.e. 
above the previous record of $3,496,700,000 in 1964. 


Field Crops.—Farmers’ returns from the sale of field crops plus cash advances on 
farm-stored grains in Western Canada and Canadian Wheat Board payments amounted to 
$1,635,200,000 in 1965, only slightly above the 1964 figure of $1,600,400,000. The 1965 
estimate of returns accounted for about 43 p.c. of farmers’ total cash receipts from farming 
operations, whereas a year earlier it represented about 46 p.c. 


The maintenance of this level of returns from field crops in 1965 can be attributed for 
the most part to a substantial increase in Canadian Wheat Board participation payments 
on previous years’ grain crops, larger net cash advances on farm-stored grains and higher 
cash receipts from potatoes, rapeseed and barley; total participation payments at 
$296,800,000 were $72,300,000 higher than in 1964. The 1965 payments represented final 
payments on the marketings of the 1963 crops of wheat, oats and barley of 48.2 cents, 
9.8 cents and 22.6 cents per bu., respectively. Total returns to potato growers, at 
$104,300,000, were approximately 61 p.c. above the 1964 estimate as a result of a very 
substantial increase in prices, and the higher receipts from the sale of barley and rapeseed — 
reflect increased marketings. Offsetting these gains to a considerable extent were lower 
cash receipts from wheat, flaxseed, soybeans, fruits and tobacco, due for the most part to 
lower marketings. Wheat showed the most significant decline, total receipts dropping 
to $658,900,000 from $738,600,000 in 1964. 


* Payments to farmers under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act are made from the Prairie 
Farm Emergency Fund to which farmers contribute by means of a 1-p.c. levy on grain marketings. 
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Livestock and Livestock Products.—Cash receipts to producers of livestock and livestock 
products amounted to $2,101,100,000 in 1965, about 13 p.c. above the level of 1964. In- 
creases in both prices and marketings moved returns from cattle and calves sharply upward 
from $640,500,000 to $772,700,000, a gain of almost 21 p.c., and a substantial increase 
in average hog prices far more than offset some reduction in marketing to give cash receipts 
from this source of $378,700,000, nearly 18 p.c. above 1964. 


Producers of poultry products received about 10 p.c. more cash in 1965 than in 1964. 
Higher average prices for eggs more than compensated for a slight decrease in production 
and both higher prices and production of poultry meat contributed to the higher return. 
Output of dairy products was down fractionally but higher prices brought the return up to 
$556,400,000 from $533,900,000 a year earlier; in addition, eligible producers of milk and 
cream received $16,900,000 in the form of supplementary payments. 


4.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations, 1962-65 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$000 $000 $000 $060 
Grains, Seeds and Hay.......................... arden 902,884 947,851 1,199,106 1,214,502 
VLE anyone ERS RRA Ei Copp RPO gOS are a RI Og 525, 884 597,705 738, 552 658, 902 
MineRG DATLICIPDALION DPAYMENtS.. 22. ..o8 22 cee teow eee eee ee 152,523 123, 968 199, 744 271,974 
Mey geste. Systinet eer err ire JW). OLLI she ela é Sasa Wad 45, 420 33, 206 31,729 
AES PATLICIPALTION DA VIMEMUS 4... apo, scace ash A ERY « cus ene ee. as 4,301 — 10, 673 4,707 
ne eet en ne ae ow nee, See aE ee, ee 52,540 67,907 72,137 78, 836 
Barley participation payments......:2.........0ccn seen eee 24,244 — 14,092 20,093 
Canadian Wheat Board net cash advance payments....... 5,916 11,203 —12,123 5,997 
1 O) Sns okeh Ag RBS RIS IEMs Retain «rarer tyler Salient me: 8,581 7,693 8,030 9,449 
PrisaGuGietets: 28 xa. Pecrcioreln ng Asced omens. Fale 48,570 37,320 60,947 47,295 
REISS CLOTS Aga cs hire SOUS eS SRL ui oS 2) ee es 10, 127 11,730 17,957 26,772 
Euisr EES od ehsere tesa Breese ae bane be le irre ner ida 14, 906 13, 463 19,091 14,329 
NT Aides SBE BEES Be A See eee 11,748 16,382 23,536 28,174 
Rema Vora (coTASS SCCU 409 35... cole cle ius pdatce & oes 5 10,367 15,060 13, 264 16,245 
Vegetables and Other Field Crops.......................... 231,024 263,082 261,644 287,282 
LAC C'S 08 sacle ane i ig eli ache do a Ar Daher ah ite Mi 45 , 932 49 , 882 64, 753 104, 299 
Rrcctamicsse senyes Aer. cee £4  ctas Aes AM oT 75, 126 74, 108 79,362 81, 844 
REMI CE LS UR ics cM stig ay lo eel m io as ane S44 Caste 13,706 26, 138 19,891 12,005 
OHO CORT Te Ce tT: eee ae Pea T RG Lok teat 96, 260 112,954 97,638 89,134 
Marestock and Poultry... .... 00. ccck cnc ee cc cce cece seweaes 1,133,620 | 1,116,718 | 1,144,655 1,352,832 
PPM UGIGAT VCS rie ese o ASE Te ee eke A eee ide ke 657, 400 631, 495 640, 507 Tia 20 
PCE MABAMA: ITEMS CeIN 2. £22 « EROIRINH ALE LS. EIA No Sete « 10,681 9,715 9,419 9,302 
osutyhng  Bial SES ee en ae Ae eee ie ee ae 312,221 306, 646 321,574 378, 746 
OTR Aa) BIE ead ene a er MSR a RA et crite Gee 153 , 318 168, 862 173, 155 192,061 
MUNEEABESEGLULOUS © te ee oe Ses ic ies ce odes as deca 499,576 509,803 533,920 556,371 
MMEGS CL)... Soc) visi sss’. ess Note ABR aes ser eed CSR Bar 58,309 66,433 73,491 63,551 
Other Principal Farm Products............................ 158,836 168, 255 148,089 163,525 
ee Me a SE ee gtd oi ain a Mucins Hisake ed 141, 601 148, 381 132, 566 145,000 
re kee er ete oS ee oe 1, 820 1,960 1,999 1,551 
SB PS Hien dort >. hu eines, chisel oetaee 4 5,204 %, 2030 6, 874 7,933 
UT EOO ECG ors ce SPs Be 3915) v osabne Yuay ans sina eas Dah ahs 10,211 10, 684 6, 650 9,041 
Miscellaneous Farm Products.....................000.. 0000: 68,987 77,688 80,221 85,714 
WEEE TORMUCLA SS Fh Side. vos eA 25,676 25,072 24,573 24,056 
SESE hatches Wek, aly Or II Be tows woes 19,351 21,776 20,930 21,500 
Deficiency Payments— 
SEUSS RR Re aS ieee 577 59 867 1,838 
BEE aIICOL Sree yy a srkes Joe pi ids ick de ieoed ether peek Wo 2 733 I vsal — 4,033 
MRICS ESS. 20: che 'lseotd tsk MES lowe LS SL RUIEM tad ee ophay 957 1 — — 
eh ears bh ses ina e AVN ED Lb le Ss LER 1,212 964 692 546 


Totals, Cash Receipts from Farming Operations...| 3,101,788 | 3,198,953 | 3,488,188 357705700 


Supplementary Payments— 
meairie Harm Assistance Act.......c0c0s.sccceccedesceeere 70,313 14,769 8,477 11, 433 
einen rhs tk tle Ss etd he PU Ra MS — — — 16,912 


wotais, Cash Meceipts.. ...... 2-2... eee ue eee 3,172,101 | 3,213,722 | 3,496,665 3,804,095 
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5.—Cash Receipts from Farming Operations, by Province, 1962-65 


Province 1962 1963 1964 1965 

2 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Prince EdwardIsland Jeri mers oes cok ae anion sakes 24,284 25, 223 31,654 40, 259 
Novia SGotiaic ...i4. ctan boterare teri ak penebate ae aees rigia er een ons ene eel ac 46,792 47,605 46, 455 50, 585 
New Brungwick.2-25. een eee ee ee ee eos 40,913 40, 867 47,372 59, 434 
Quebee |, . PE SSF cee SE SA RR eR. Mactan te 442,218 454,417 458,212 506, 569 
Ontariosssts sce ootshcdse Big sere Been een ae Cee oe 924,199 997.793 1,020,370 1,091,712 
Manitobar.. «nessa c aesthetics oot uad ene Rein tet cere net retorts 249,764 268, 459 297,517 337,392 
Saskatchewan... Sect c sas «ee ee ee an ae ne sicree tea rey 673, 004 692,013 836, 254 878,940 
Alberta: . oo é:.o5 acon On ee Ee a PLC eee Reece 552,394 523,074 597, 453 650, 563 
British: Columbiav tice oo eee ee EOC 148, 220 149, 502 152,901 160, 296 

Hotalssser ee eee eee eee 3,101,788 | 3,198,953 | 3,488,188 3,775,790 | 


Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations.—Two different 
estimates of net income from farming operations are prepared by the Agriculture Division. 
One is called realized net income and is obtained by adding together cash income from farm- 
ing operations, supplementary payments and the value of income in kind, and deducting. 
farm operating expenses and depreciation charges. This estimate of farm net income rep- 
resents the amount of income from farming that operators have left for family living or 
investment after provision has been made for operating expenses and depreciation charges. | 
The second estimate is referred to as total net income and is obtained by adjusting realized ' 
net income to take into account changes occurring in inventories of livestock and stocks of 
grains on farms between the beginning and the end of the year. The latter estimate is) 
the one used to calculate the contribution of agriculture to national income. 


Realized farm net income reached an estimated $1,595,800,000 in 1965, an amount 
13.4 p.c. above the 1964 estimate of $1,407,800,000 and 27.6 p.c. higher than the average of 
$1,250,700,000 for the five-year period 1960-64. Although farm operating expenses and 
depreciation charges moved up 6.3 p.c. during 1965, this increase was more than offset by | 
higher total receipts from the sale of farm products, supplementary payments and income 
in kind. Changes from 1964 to 1965 in these items are covered in Table 6. Income in 
kind, which is the value of the farm consumption of home-produced farm products plus_ 
an imputed rental value of the farm dwelling, totalled $432,800,000 in 1965 compared 
with $396,400,000 in the previous year, an advance accounted for by an increase in the value 
of consumption of meat, poultry products, fruits and vegetables and a higher imputed 
rental value for the farm dwellings. 


All items considered in estimating farm operating expenses were higher in 1965 than 
in 1964. For the third consecutive year, fertilizer accounted for the greatest percentage 
increase in outlay, reflecting a combination of higher. prices and increased consumption. 
In absolute terms, the most important gain was recorded for feed, the result of substantially 
increased quantities purchased through commercial channels. Expenditures for hired help. 
continued to rise as wages climbed and increasing use of credit was reflected in a steady 
rise in farmers’ interest payments. Farm land rental payments were up substantially, 
mainly as a result of the higher share-rental payments arising out of larger crop production 
in Saskatchewan and Alberta. The steady year-to-year rise in the allowance for deprecia- 
tion, which was extended into 1965, reflects the continued expansion of mechanization on 
Canadian farms. 


Total farm net income, estimated at $1,660,300,000 in 1965, was 26.4 p.c. above the 
1964 level of $1,313,200,000 and 29.0 p.c. above the 1960-64 average. Farm inventories 
of grains in the Prairie Provinces increased substantially between the beginning and the 
end of the year as a result of a high level of production; this, together with an increased 
year-end carryover of tobacco, more than offset some decline in livestock numbers. 
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6.—Net Income of Farm Operators from Farming Operations, by Item and by 
Province, 1962-65 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nors.—Includes estimated rental value of farm homes, supplementary payments made under the provisions of 
the Prairie Farm Assistance Act and payments under the Western Grain Producers’ Acreage Payment Regulations. 


ee nnn nn in 


Item and Province 1962 1963 1964 1965 


| 


$000 $000 $’000 $000 
i} 
Item 


3,101,788 | 3,198,953 | 3,488,188 3,775, 750 
360, 189 375,070 396, 431 432,839 
70,318 14,769 8,477 28,345 
3,532,290 | 3,588,792 | 3,893,096 4,236,934 
2,228,152 | 2,377,044 | 2,485,311 2,641,140 
1,304,138 | 1,211,748 | 1,407,785 1,595,794 
187, 498 289 , 942 —94, 587 64, 496 
3,719,788 | 3,878,734 | 3,798,509 4,301, 430 


1,491,636 | 1,501,690 | 1,313,198 1,660,290 


‘1. Cash receipts from farming operations..............6+-+++0+- 
HO@MMncome in kind ............. 000 cece cece e ee ec eee a tenses 
3. Supplementary payments...........+..02-see eee eee ee ee ees 
4, Realized gross income (Items 14+2-+3)......-.-0.+eseee sees 
-§, Operating and depreciation charges........-.--++sseeeeeeees 
§. Realized net income (Items 4—5).......-.-. 2 sees reer ees 
7. Value of inventory changes............60ee cece renee eee ees 
|. Total gross income (Items 4+7)...........-0 00s erences 


Totals, Net Income (Items 8—5)..............+----+- 


| Province 
illite Edward Island,........-....+:.scncsnaeectgtorensentee 6, 726 7,827 12,817 15,268 
WR COU. wee ee eee eter ee teen teen eens cseee 18,512 18,525 16, 120 18, 418 
We arUNS WICK: <2. 6. cn s cele ke ede le bee cede cnc eet eds dele 11,701 11,093 16,875 21,920 
av rnincs ones nt earn esses eceseene sence aaeeeines sale es 161,313 146, 200 139, 853 161,959 
| 5 a GO IIe eS Deano rir as Nore narra 337 , 883 315, 059 314, 115 369, 076 
IB TINAOEE Sr facta ts «itis tariadeh Oo eRe Seria « Sele ye sist 162, 146 106, 932 156,755 164, 628 
ER CHOW ATI. occ nes cevecugcle tac oe nee es ede sles e sales si emilee 453 , 503 541, 435 338, 448 527,594 
ERS re ee Lert Neg TERRES) RDI eahastes vob olen e beac eee 270,471 285,161 247,175 312, 408 
oo > (CRN V2 een OP no coe De TOcca Seo 69,381 69, 458 71,040 69,019 


Brit 
| 
| Subsection 2.—Volume of Agricultural Production 


The index of physical volume of agricultural production for Canada established a high 
of 166.3 in 1965 (1949 = 100), a point 9.8 p.c. above the estimate for 1964 and 2.1 p.c. above 
the previous record set in 1963. The increase in 1965 over 1964 can be attributed for the 
most part to a higher production of grains, cattle and poultry meat which more than offset 
a reduction in the output of hogs. The index was higher than in 1964 for all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. In Prince Edward Island, a lower 
' production of potatoes and eggs more than outweighed moderate increases in cattle and 
hogs. In New Brunswick, lower production of potatoes and a cut in the output of hogs 
and eggs more than offset an increase in poultry meat. 


In the Prairie Provinces the substantial increases reflected larger grain crops and 
higher cattle production which more than compensated for some reduction in hogs and 
poultry products; in Quebec, production of cattle, hogs and potatoes was down but poultry 
_ products and fruits were up; in Ontario, production was up for all commodities except calves, 
hogs, eggs and fruits; in Nova Scotia the over-all increase was attributable mainly to a 
higher output of poultry products and fruits; in British Columbia, potatoes, cattle and 
_ poultry products were up but not quite enough to offset decreases in hogs and fruits. 


| The index of physical volume of agricultural production is a measure of unduplicated 
gross farm production. In its construction, provision has been made to avoid double 
counting of farm output. Within a province, such double counting occurs when feed grains, 
credited to field crop production, are fed to livestock, and appear later as livestock and live- 
stock products. Interprovincially, this duplication occurs when feed grains produced in 

one province are fed in another, and when feeder cattle raised in one section of the country 
are shipped to another for finishing. 
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7.—Index Numbers of Physical Volume of Agricultural Production, by Province, 1956-65 


(1949=100. Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Nortre.—For a description of the index, methods and coverage, see DBS publication Index of Farm Production . 
1962 (Catalogue No. 21-203). 


Year Pea N.S N.B Que Ont Man Sask Alta. 
1 ee. Bee ae ees ea LOL 2) 115.5 ln 109.2.) 127.21 218.90), OIS2. 2.) Ase) take 
LOD Mate eke tee ore a ce 107.9 | 1138.9 98. Fi 128.0 11S OR e106. Ss) Give le 195768 
WO Sescreccus. heck re cee 106.2 | 110.8 940 | 1338.8) 0132745 127. 0 | S1d7e8 |e 15080 
ODO) eter ter: clas binss. easier e ital On. 91.8 | 134.3 | 125.3 | 122.8 | 124.9] 153.7 
CIN: 4.4 Socigha dae pseciene 98.5} 117.0 96.8 | 1384.5 | 128.7} 126.2] 162.3] 150.4 
PO GU: oN atastek- OOO ei2a52 99.4 | 144.9] 1387.6 88.2 79.5 | 149.5 : 3 
UO OQ Sct chee ance 99.7 | 124.5 e507 TSE TS! 142510 149.6) etGbsle| ae d60sS ‘ ‘ 
LQGSRE Te eee Sse Oieen|sel2 746 95.2} 150.4] 141.0 | 128.4] 219.4] 181.9 ; : 
1904 ROP. cask het ae: 1038/5} 125.5 97.6 |. 14952.) 1440 88674 A611 tO : : 
UGG SiAeN ys cre ce cehteins ce 100.6 | 128.2 97.1 | 152.9] 149.8 | 166.8} 191.7] 194.1 A F 
eS ae ee Ss LI 


Subsection 3.—Field Crops* 


Extremes in weather characterized crop-growing conditions throughout much of 
Canada during the 1965 season. In the Prairie Provinces seeding was delayed and early 
growth slowed by generally cool weather but crops developed rapidly during the hot, dry 
weather that prevailed in late July and early August. However, wheat leaf and stem rusts 
present over wider than normal areas, combined with very hot weather near the end of the 
growing season and wet weather that interrupted harvesting, reduced the yield somewhat 
and caused some losses in grade. 

In Central and Eastern Canada, there was a shortage of moisture during the early 
and mid-portion of the growing season resulting in poor pasture conditions, below-normal 
yields of hay and generally lowered yield prospects of most crops. However, late summer 
rains and cool weather encouraged development of most crops in Ontario and Quebec and, 
despite some delay in maturity, most cereal crop outturns were good. Wet conditions 
over much of the Maritimes created harvesting difficulties which lowered yields and caused 
some crop losses in northern areas. 

In British Columbia, growing conditions were generally favourable. After a dry mid- 
season, showers benefited vegetable and later-maturing crops. In the Peace River area of 
the province grain prospects toward the end of the growing period were fair to good despite 
late plantings followed by early-season frost damage. 

The 1965 index of field crop production for Canada (1949 = 100), placed at 174.4, was 
well above the 1964 level of 155.3 but slightly below the 1963 record of 176.5. Manitoba’s 
index reached 170.1, exceeding the previous high of 159.4 established in 1964 ; Saskatch- 
ewan’s index, at 212.2, was the third highest for that province, well above the 166.3 
reached in 1964 but short of the all-time high of 249.5 in 1963 ; Alberta’s index, at 218.8, 
was well above the 1964 figure of 186.3 and also above the 1963 next-to-record level of 
205.9; and British Columbia’s index reached a record 133.4 compared with 132.1 a year 
earlier. Ontario’s record corn and soybean crops helped to maintain its production index 
at 144.0, compared with the all-time high of 146.1 reached in 1964, but Quebec’s index, at 
92.8, was much below the 122.2 of the previous year. The 1965 indexes for Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, at 77.8, 58.9 and 78.9, respectively, were each 
down from comparable levels of the previous year. 

Canada’s 1965 wheat crop amounted to 648,917,000 bu., some 8 p.c. above the previous 
year’s 600,424,000 bu. and 37 p.c. greater than the ten-year (1954-63) average of 475,100,000 
bu. Average yield per acre was up by about 13 p.c., more than offsetting a 5-p.c. decline 
in seeded acreage. The average protein content of the 1965 crop of hard red spring wheat 
was 13.5 p.c., compared with 14.9 p.c. in 1964 and with an average of 13.6 p.c. for the 
period 1927-64. 


* The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains is dealt with in Chapter X XI, Part I, Sect. 2, under 
the heading of ‘‘The Grain Trade, 1964-65’. 
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| Supplies of Canadian feed grains (corn, oats, barley, mixed grains and buckwheat) in 
the crop year 1965-66 were 5 p.c. above the previous crop year, reflecting increased produc- 
| tion of most feed grains which more than offset generally lower carryover stocks compared 
with the previous year. Compared with 1964-65, supplies of oats (Aug. 1, 1965 carryover 
of 130,100,000 bu. plus the 1965 production of 415,000,000 bu.) were up about 2 p.c.; 
‘supplies of barley (carryover of 88,800,000 bu. plus a crop of 214,600,000 bu.) were up 
-7p.c.; and supplies of rye (totalling 25,000,000 bu.) were up 29 p.c. The 1965 record crop 
of mixed grains at 74,200,000 bu. was up from the 66,400,000 bu. of 1964 and production 
of grain corn was at an all-time high of 59,600,000 bu. Net feed grain supplies (total sup- 
plies less estimated exports, seed requirements and human food and industrial requirements) 
amounted to 18,100,000 tons, some 7 p.c. above the 1964-65 total of 16,900,000 tons and 
18 p.c. above the ten-year (1954-63) average of 16,100,000 tons. 

There were 21,099,000 tons of tame hay produced in 1965, 1 p.c. less than in 1964, but 
the 5,161,000 tons of fodder corn produced was 4 p.c. higher than in the previous year. 
Significant production increases occurred in 1965 for all oilseed crops except sunflower seed; 
soybeans and flaxseed were above, rapeseed almost double and mustard seed almost triple 
the 1964 quantities. Potato production in 1965 at 46,472,000 cwt. was down 3 p.c. from 
1964. New Brunswick was the highest producer with an output of 11,280,000 cwt. followed 
by Ontario, Prince Edward Island and Quebec with 10,584,000 cwt., 7,341,000 cwt. and 
7,239,000 cwt., respectively. The 1965 field root crop at 294,000 tons and the sugar beet 
erop at 1,142,341 tons were both lower than in 1964, owing mainly to the smaller acreage 


planted. 


g.—Acreages, Yields and Prices of Principal Field Crops 1961-65, with 
| Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Yield Aver- Crop Yield Aver- 
| Pro- Total Pro- Total 
| Area per : age and Area per : age 
ore duction Price Value! Vent duction Pace Value! 
| "000 000 «| $ per ; "000 - 1000 =| $ per 
| acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 
Mixed 
 Wheat— Grains— 
Av. 1955-59| 22,730 | 20.5 | 465,618 | 1.31 608,018 ]} Av. 1955-59] 1,513 | 42.6 | 64,427 | 0.81 52,374 
1961 25,316 | 11.2 | 283,394 | 1.72 | 486,324 1960 eee. 1,566 | 39.2 | 61,310 | 0.89 54,775 
26,817 | 21.1 | 565,554 | 1.66 941, 436 190625 eee 1,522 | 47.4 72,186 | 0.88 63, 343 
| 27,566 | 26.2 | 723,442 | 1.74 |1,259, 223 1963)34ee) 1,411 | 48.2 | 67,987 | 0.85 58,050 
29,686 | 20.2 | 600,424 | 1.59 | 957,209 19064. 4 42%: 1,431 | 46.4 | 66,395 | 0.86 57,379 
| 28,282 | 22.9 | 648,917 2 2 1965.2. 83 1,506 | 49.3 74,170 2 
 Oats— Flaxseed— 
| Av. 1955-59| 9,716 | 38.6 | 374,764 | 0.64 | 238,658 || Av. 1955-59 2,593 8.7) 22,544 | 2568 60, 441 
8,543 | 33.2 | 283,965 | 0.75 | 212,795 196134. Be. 2,075 | 6.9 14,318 | 3.338 47,612 
10,591 | 46.6 | 493,610 | 0.67 | 329,528 1962 32304. 1,445 | 11.1 16,042 | 3.06 49,084 
9,488 | 47.8 | 453,102 | 0.62 | 280,797 1963 5s c. 1 6826 12-6: |) 235 116 eie249) 61,475 
| 8,191 | 43.6 | 357,178 | 0.69 | 247,195 LOG4 peeeee 1,978 | 10.3 | 20,313 | 2.94 59,768 
| 8,656 | 47.9 | 414,957 2 2 1965.....884: 2,320 | 12.6 29,254 2 
000 $ per 
cewt 
Ba Potatoes— cwt.. | cwt 
| 8,971 | 26.5 | 237,926 | 0.79 187,661 || Av. 1955-59 305 1132.2 | 40,297 | 1.92 77,504 
5,529 | 20.4 | 112,640 | 1.05 118,810 1961ENE As... 306 1144.3 | 44,108 | 1.40 61, 933 
5,287 | 31.4 | 165,888 | 0.94 156,036 1062 a eect 288 {162.0 | 46,671 | 1.57 73,118 
6,160 | 35.8 | 220,664 | 0.94 | 207,937 19635 285 1160.5 | 45,809 | 1.72 78, 609 
! 5,455 | 30.6 | 166,816 | 1.00 | 166,249 19645. 9.25: 281 |169.7 | 47,733 | 2.90 138, 490 
| 6,038 | 35.5 | 214,555 2 2 NQGD scan 299 1155.5 | 46,472 2 2 
000 $ per 
| Tame Hay— ton tons ton 
577 | 16.2 9,362 | 0.92 8,568 || Av. 1955-59} 11,291 | 1.72 19,412 |15.30 296, 922 
561 | 11.6 6,519 | 1.07 6,983 1961325335: 12,229 | 1.70 20,812 |15.63 825.327 
624 | 19.3 12,044 | 1.06 12,819 1962.52 ©.) 12°370) 1" 1.827\) 22,536, 115-595 359, 354 
652 | 19.7 12,848 | 1.19 15,295 1963.2 eee 12,352 | 1.86 | 23,014 |16.39 377,101 
680 | 18.0 12,220 | 1.04 12,699 1964250 ae. 12,507 | 1.71 | 21,365 |18.52 395,593 
746 | 22.4 | 16,695 2 2 1965.7 Soe. 12,690 | 1.66 | 21,099 2 2 
1 Gross value of farm production; does not represent cash income from sales. 2 Not available at time 


of going to press; will be published in one of the regularly scheduled crop reports and in the Quarterly Bulletin of 
Agricultural Statistics (Catalogue No. 21-003). 
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9.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1964 and 1965, 
with Average for 1955-59 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province ae Se tap SR a ya ce MMuyTT OTT Ie x 
verage verage verage 
000 000 7000 000 000 000 , , 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $°000 $'000 

Wheat... 3025 eee 22,5400 29,686 28,282 465,618) 600,424 | 648,917 | 608,018 957,209 
Prince Edward Island 4 4 4 99 132 97 164 224 
NovaiScotian.. eset) nee 1 ui 1 31 29 32 50 50 
New Brunswick.......... 2 3 6 62 95 167 104 163 
Quebec eyes Sek 15 11 12 3850 283 298 565 481 

Ontario— 
Winter. osarectrctee ne: 560 455 362 19,182 18,246 13,358 26,511 30, 653 

Springs ee 18 17 14 397 439 365 547 

Manitoba... go ccaks oon 2,325 3,385 3,240 54,000 85,000 79,000 73,128 138,550 
Saskatchewan........... 14, 494 19,200 18,500 274,000 | 348,000 400, 000 358, 466 556, 800 
‘Albertati.isen [ae Ae 6;258 6,495 6, 050 116,200 145,000 153,000 146, 824 224,750 
British Columbia........ 58 115 93 1,298 3,200 2.600 1,660 4,800 
Oats ae Ss SL eee 9,716 8,191 8,656 | 374,764 | 357,178 | 414,957 | 238,658 247,195 
Prince Edward Island... 92 92 89 4,014 5,272 8,519 2,983 4,218 
INOVal Scotia... ssn eee 42 34 31 1,891 1,642 1,293 1,756 1,412 
New Brunswick.......... 122 82 86 5,081 3,895 3,461 3,925 3,194 
Quebec: .....nceeeets Bs. L270 1,184 1,165 44, 582 47,597 41,940 388,017 41,409 
Ontario essa at ee ee 1,644 1,663 1,580 78,756 88,472 89,744 57,774 65, 469 
Manitoba sk Sess) o.2 eee nleoom 1-685 T5525 57,200 73,000 74,000 32,544 47,450 
Saskatchewan........... 2,000 1, 469 1,920 86,600 54,000 94,000 47,724 34, 020 
Alberta =e aS 2,362 1,950 2,200 92,400 79,000 104,000 Hoon 47,400 
British Columbia........ 89 82 60 4,240 4,300 3,000 2,583 2,623 
Barley. ds... 40¢ | 2 8,971 5,455 6,038 | 237,926 | 166,816 | 214,555 | 187,661 166,249 
Prince Edward Island... 1 iM! 12 43 582 433 44 617 
INOWaIS COLA se) ao eee ae 2 2 3 53 75 91 59 86 
New Brunswick.......... 5 3 3 144 134 117 153 161 
Quebec ks. 2: See Peay 30 14 15 916 506 526 1,026 592 
Ontarios A. sete eet ee 102 113 140 3,874 5,119 6, 888 3,921 5,631 
Manitoba! 24.0. }eecee. 1,639 497 601 38, 400 16,000 22,000 32,198 16,800 
Saskatchewan........... 8,485 1, 400 1,750 87,400 34,000 65,000 68,312 34, 680 
Alberta) apch-k Ree eee 3,642 3,320 3,390 105, 200 107,000 115,000 80,526 104, 860 
British Columbia........ 65 95 124 1,896 3,400 4,500 1, 422 2,022 
Fall Byes: 2:5:22.24e ba 430 579 642 7,080 11,120 14,885 6,802 11,568 
Quebec, fe kee ae. if 2 3 147 55 69 173 58 
Ontano:. boa ee 76 56 50 1,708 1, 422 1,275 1,783 1,550 
Manitobab-aleact seen 69 146 148 16270 3,050 3,340 1,148 3,202 
Saskatchewan........... 191 216 263 2,670 3, 400 6,000 Qot2 8,502 
Alberta.) he. §. ae 85 157 iyi 1,540 8,150 4,150 1,292 3,213 
British Columbia........ 2 2 2 45 43 51 35 43 
Spring Rye............... 147 101 103 1,982 1,100 1,810 1,766 1,131 
Manitoba y..0 8 0. 8 3 3 112 50 60 102 53 
Saskatchewan............ 114 73 7 1,520 700 1,300 1,365 721 
AJBEerta thc Pee 25 20 23 350 350 450 299 357 
All Rye®). esexh. pence. 577 680 746 9,362 12,220 16,695 8,568 12,699 
Quebec. o3.05, 0) wee eee ‘a 2 3 147 6 173 8 
Ontario... oc eee ee: 76 56 50 1,708 15422 1,275 1,783 1,550 
Manitoba. eee eeE UG 149 151 1,382 3,100 3,400 1,250 3,255 
Saskatchewan........... 305 289 340 4,190 4,100 7,300 RAY 4, 223 
Alberta 22 eo So eee 110 182 200 1,890 3,500 4,600 1,591 3,570 
British Columbia........ 2 2 2 45 43 51 35 43 
POSS id .3.5:00 et ee 77 71 55 1,264 1,598 1,244 2,7¢21 3,307 
Quebec a Aiea 3 2 3 55 53 66 217 238 
Ontanio.+.),8b.e eee 6 g 2 105 54 50 260 140 
Manitoba. see eeere ke. 51 52 36 747 1,196 800 1,281 25272 
Saskatchewan........... 3 4 &: 46 4 60 107 92 
Alberta ete ee 8 8 8 179 198 215 499 499 
British Columbia........ 6 2 3 133 53 53 357 116 


1 Values for 1965 not available at time of going to press; see footnote”, Table 8. 
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9,—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1964 and 1965, 
with Average for 1955-59—continued 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Value! 
Field Crop 
and Province ey aed oo " rs oy ie a 
verage verage verage 
1955-69 1964 1965 1955-59 1964 1965 1955-59 1964 
000 000 000 000 000 000 ’ , 
acres acres acres bu. bu. bu. $'000 $'000 

MNES So Pk i oo 68 76 86 1,167 1,879 1,986 4,420 74972 
tie 5 1 1 1 23 19 14 100 97 
BtetIOS ee... bee’ 66 75 85 1,143 1, 860 1,972 4,320 7,875 

0 COSTS evaded 248 231 265 6,256 6,976 8,030 12,379 20,021 
MR) os oe ds calcio’ 245 231 265 6, 220 6,976 8,030 12.30% 20,021 

Buckwheat............ oe 114 60 53 2,248 1,267 863 2,510 1,395 
New Brunswick.......... 5 3 3 144 122 99 164 146 
BCC ctw ies. vidal « - 39 14 16 926 355 222 1,149 412 
OS 2 a 35 16 14 774 390 342 839 437 
PB HICODS Ss. ys... ob ate ote 35 26 20 404 400 200 359 400 

Mixed Graims............. 1,513 1,431 1,506 64,427 66,395 74,170 52,374 57,379 
Prince Edward Island... 58 45 47 2,580 2,628 1,998 2,262 2,470 
PVOVE SCOUSD........0....- 10 9 8 415 460 go2 423 483 
New Brunswick.......... 6 8 8 249 394 318 230 394 
ns 60 sce opehsye Se 176 92 92 6,281 3,768 3,146 6,790 4,145 
on Ol 902 725 740 43,427 40, 455 44,178 35,003 34,387 
MEAMIGODH...'....-.-% . cer << 87 126 146 2,631 4,900 6,000 1, 802 4,116 
Saskatchewan........... 62 94 125 1,599 2,600 5,000 1,067 2,054 
UG Skee arene 209 328 335 7,057 11,000 13,000 4,647 9,130 

British Columbia........ 4 4 4 187 190 198 149 200 

MMOXSOGUL.. ©. ...5....-0..6 2,593 1,978 2,320 22,544 29,313 29,254 60,441 59,768 
Bemebec, fee 20 i S34,.1. —- 36 28 — 511 440 — 1,523 
RIG... NS. s « 18 24 24 238 383 379 643 1,092 
ARIEODALER des os sts dials « « 662 1,025 1,350 5,040 10,600 16,200 13, 604 31,270 
Saskatchewan........... 1,411 521 560 11,560 4,500 7,300 30,788 13,185 
POPU Aes ccs ate Skule c 493 370 355 5,620 4,300 4,900 15,184 12,642 
British Columbia........ 8 2 3 86 19 35 223 56 

moapeseed................. 389 791 1,435 5,508 13,230 22,600 8,774 36,309 
0G] i 19 &4 145 270 1,470 2,400 458 3,969 
Saskatchewan........... 828 303 555 4,621 5,300 10,700 7,349 14,575 
Sl cGin ke Se 42 404 735 616 6, 460 9,500 967 17,765 

7000 Ib. | 7000 1b. 7000 lb. 

Sunflower Seed........... 36 78 68 20,058 30,900 29,225 849 1,526 
ool ot a 32 48 48 16,103 25,200 26, 400 719 1,260 
Saskatchewan........... — 23 16 —_ 3, 450 2,475 — 159 
Le a — 8 4 —_— 2,200 350 — 107 

Mustard Seed............ 95 74 157 74,701 47,750 | 127,370 2,822 1,906 
NTO cas ssc eis ss 2 10 19 209 6,750 16,150 10 338 
Saskatchewan........... - 29 58 — 18,000 49 ,300 — 648 
IEISEURM ss sk nas 95 30 80 74, 493 23,000 61,920 2,812 920 

7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | 7000 bu. 

Shelled Corn............. 514 660 rBY4 30,718 52,965 59,648 35,504 68,830 
BER ce sce s bates « 507 650 740 30.539 52.715 59,348 35,353 68, 530 
SU 2 a 10 12 178 250 300 201 300 

000 cwt. | 7000 cwt. | ’000 cwt. 

UT 305 281 299 40,297 47,733 46,472 77,504 138,490 
Prince Edward Island... 44 40 43 7,534 8,372 7,041 11,750 24,279 
Move ccotia............- 10 7 if 1, 483 965 858 2,860 2,750 
New Brunswick......... 46 54 aiff 8,662 11,610 11,280 12,988 33,088 
od SLi eg oe a 93 61 64 9,813 8,208 7,239 20,441 20.520 
MEQ Saclay. 54 53 56 7,112 10, 494 10,584 15, 497 28,374 
MIRA. vowseye ss oie 16 24 26 1,274 2,940 3,100 2,504 8,820 
Saskatchewan........... 14 12 12 881 920 970 2,283 3,404 
OR Sie aaa 18 21 20 1,683 2,429 3,000 3,738 9,716 
British Columbia........ 10 ) 10 1,905 1,795 2,100 5,443 7,539 


1 Values for 1965 not available at time of going to press; see footnote’, Table 8. 2 Fewer than 500 acres. 
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9.—Acreages, Production and Values of Principal Field Crops, by Province, 1964 and 1965, | 
with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Area Total Production Gross Farm Valuel 
Field Crop 
and Province Ween ger ony Cen ySsTg = 4” er 
verage verage verage 
1955-59 1964 1965 1955-59 1964 1965 1955-59 1964 
000 000 000 ’ , ’ , ’ 
i ates Acres dures 000 tons | ’000 tons | ’000 tons $7000 $000 

Field Roots................ 3 391 339 294 8,419 75385 

Prince Edward Island... 6 3 3 80 48 26 1,358 1,008 

INOVa Scotin......5 00 «6. # 2 2 51 25 23 1,284 475 

New Brunswick......... 3 U) 2 32 20 16 804 380 

Quebects® Uack. uk ons soe 9 6 5 68 44 41 1,805 836 

Ontario. anees. «5. eee 15 12 12 160 202 188 3,168 4, 686 
MamedHay’..ccc0c chee cess 11,291 12,507 12,690 19,412 21,365 21,099 | 296,922 395,593 | 

Prince Edward Island... 201 180 181 356 364 246 4,597 4, 459 

INOWaNsCOtia..)1.6s eee. 296 227 229 - 613 477 428 10, 549 7,518 
New Brunswick......... 374 220 275 696 540 412 9,849 7,830. 
Muehec) tetas js ieo sk aeeee 3, 464 3,432 8,415 5, 962 6,178 4,122 92,154 106,570. 
OntariOs Per ivicu..oc Soe 3,278 3,150 3, 100 6,233 6, 426 5, 456 90,040 133,661. 

IManitobarce ean ceed 713 1,078 1,090 1, 239 1,600 1, 850 14,741 25,600 
Saskatchewan........... 785 1,110 boll 2 1,016 1, 180 2,075 14,812 20,060 

TAL betta aaa: esse ces aes 1, 829 2,628 2,830 2,521 3,600 5,500 41,202 68, 400 
British Columbia........ 351 422 458 777 1,000 1,000 18,978 21,500. 
Fodder Corn.............. 375 425 479 3,637 4,974 5,161 17,527 29,302. 
Quebec! fae. s.. ss haere 68 5b 60 626 636 629 3,997 4,166, 

Ontario. ser .b cock eee 282 Sas 350 2,854 4,032 4,130 12,409 23,184 
Manitobaam &)...< nance 21 49 53 108 245 316 708 1, 470° 
Saskatchewan........... 2 2 2 5 6 9 65 72 

British Columbia........ 3 4 5 44 55 lad 349 440 

Sugar Beets............... 87 101 85 1,098 1,298 1,142 15,521 19,091 
Oiebecew. oc KB. 6 11 0) 68 151 160 953 2,440 

Ontario... eee 24 19 11 829 336 216 8,998 4,243 

Manitobaradsten. ok oeeh. 21 30 26 208 285 262 2,918 4,034 

Alberta ese ene, 37 42 39 493 527 504 7,652 8,374 


1 Values for 1965 not available at time of going to press; see footnote?, Table 8. 


10.—Acreages and Production of Grain in the Prairie Provinces, 1961-65 


Grain 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
ACREAGES 

000 000 000 000 000 

acres acres acres acres acres 
WCB bas cbs ius. alolaicaveln « bec Sara ot eer ok cee 24,629 26, 237 26,996 29,080 27,790 
Oats. 2. pa ee iad este. Se rere nas oS Ree Lee 5,122 hen Bay 6, 260 5,054 5,645 
IB ALe.. tp CEES: ooh ae ESE oc PEER Ee 5,361 5,097 5,922 5,217 5,741 
HRN c A a Sac cre Be ond S Rabgtine. Be oh, Soa alanis BP  aelet 493 556 583 620 691 
HISXSeCGIs ttc ch as eee dice ata ae eee ree 2,051 1,396 1,629 1,916 2,265 
Rapeseed... cctns sft te tae ee ee Lee 710 Bill 478 791 1, 435 

PRODUCTION 

000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 
WY heath 4 ageng ee iodceeg Pate citer eae Seb eee 260,000 546,000 703,000 578,000 632, 000 
Qa te pace ett de ete bk th eee eters ce een 129,000 322,000 304,000 206, 000 272,000 
Barley: 28 aie uct trends shins Again csv eas 106,000 158,000 213,000 157,000 202,000 
EG S6) Oho spate ee ios deeemtmc cc dope. see ene 4,836 10, 400 11,180 10,700 15.300 
IELUXSOGC Nee sect < chances Beas: Ae SRPOE fens ol time ee 13,900 15,300 20,300 19, 400 28.400 


ER BTIOSOOC aria. ssdneetre ina calamari Seal ine rence 11, 220 5, 860 8,360 13, 230 22,600 
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__ Stocks of Canadian Grain.—Table 11 shows the stocks of Canadian grain on hand 
Is Canada and in the United States on July 31 for the years 1961-65, with averages for the 
five-year periods 1950-54 and 1955-59. Stocks in Canada are separated into those in 


commercial positions and those on farms. 
the Prairie Provinces are given separately. 


and 1955-59 


Stocks on farms and in country elevators in 


11.—Carryover of Canadian Grain as at July 31, 1961-65, with Averages for 1950-54 


| In Prairie Provinces 

\ Total in Total Commercial | On Farms 

Grain and Year Canada and in Storage in In 

| United States Canada in Canada On Farms Country 

\ Canada Elevators 

| bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

: 

.Wheat— } 

I , 304,088,145 | 303,087,359 227,189,959 75, 897,400 73, 600,000 113, 508, 787 

Hi memevs 1956-59... 2... 617, 264, 667 616, 947,244 401, 923,244 215,024,000 211,600,000 235,770, 759 

Ld 607, 840, 667 607, 840, 667 437,390, 667 170, 450,000 168,000,000 244, 893,302 

lp 5 el ae 391,058,273 391,058, 273 331, 888, 273 59, 170, 000 56,000, 000 160, 966, 460 

| Concha 487,247,241 487,247,241 422,547,241 | - 64,700,000 63,000, 000 231, 420,969 

RIN OS 28S as oso ore 459, 440,128 459, 440, 128 338, 800, 128 120, 640,000 118,000, 000 193, 860, 624 

ot 513,024,073 513,024,073 403,924,073 109, 100, 000 107,000,000 238, 611, 266 

Oats— 

Weve 950-54.8 8 4.3 s sec 103, 723, 676 102,717, 439 34, 956, 239 67,761,200 55, 500, 000 20, 442, 787 

| oo (hh 140, 236, 549 140,051, 508 43,511,508 96,540, 000 78, 800, 000 28,289, 269 

| a ore 115, 153,740 115, 153,740 21, 453,740 93,700,000 75, 000, 000 11,192,401 

i) el 79,066, 164 79,066, 164 22,166, 164 56,900, 000 36,000, 000 14,029, 060 

NM, SP ead S 150,278, 486 150,278, 486 57, 878, 486 92, 400, 00C 68,000, 000 40, 401, 480 
OS ala a ne a 179, 407, 849 179, 407, 849 50, 607, 849 128, 800, 000 108, 000, 000 38,930, 666 
Sempre. 2. loli. :. 130, 120, 562 130, 120, 562 39, 420, 562 90,700, 060 68, 000, 000 23,648,678 

‘Barley— 

eee d050-54........... 82, 186, 470 82,028, 552 44, 888, 752 37,139, 800 36, 200,000 24, 153,330 

| me 2950-59........... 118,906, 634 118, 783,588 60, 532, 588 58, 251,000 56.000, 000 37, 528, 726 

) Log See eetee Sr irean 112; 557,260 112, 262, 633 52, 162, 633 60, 100, 000 58,000, 000 29,376, 809 

PO ee 57, 824, 054 57, 824, 054 31,544, 054 26, 280, 000 24,000,000 17,615, 208 
TRUS. Sa ene 89, 245, 306 89, 245, 306 60, 295, 306 28,950,000 27,000,000 41,360, 678 
UNE sof 118,270,178 118,270,178 58,270,178 60,000,000 58,000, 000 37,718,677 
Caspar 88,776, 413 88,776, 413 52,976, 413 35, 800, 000 34,000,000 35, 148, 419 

Rye— 

| Meend950-54).5........ 11, 656, 052 11,000, 586 6, 136, 186 4,864, 400 4,786,000 2,031, 544 
my055-59........... 13 , 467, 828 13, 237, 663 5,078, 663 8, 159,000 7,820,000 2,327,160 

Oss tote 7,417,007 7,417,007 4,817,007 2,600,000 2,400,000 1,931, 297 

| Oia 3,788, 786 3,717, 786 2,527,786 1,190,000 1,150,000 733, 490 
Do a 4,159,399 4,159,399 3,609,399 550,000 530,000 1,605, 693 

LS 7,051,748 6,624,181 4,974,181 1,650,000 1,600,000 2,415, 499 
Te ws sa os 8,301, 805 7,927,959 6, 227,959 1,700,000 1,700,000 2,556, 448 

Flaxseed— 

| me O050-54.0......... 3,273,720 3,273, 720° 2,285, 920 987,800 965,000 417,047 
mye t055-59........... 5,068,048 5,068,048 3,752, 448 1,315, 600 1, 296,000 913, 866 

: TT a 7,579, 801 7,579, 801 6,169,801 1,410,000 1, 400, 000 1,254, 024 
EE 5, 268, 927 5, 268, 927 3,948, 927 1,320,000 1,300, 000 1,266,994 
Re... 3,988, 169 3,988, 169 3,178,169 810,000 800,000 1, 444, 034 

| eee 6,550,719 6, 550, 719 5,250,719 1,300,000 1,300,000 1,873,753 
eee 7,141,165 7,141,165 6,141, 165 1,000,000 1,000,000 2,256, 167 


Subsection 4.—Livestock and Poultry 


| Livestock.—Several new records were set in 1965 by the livestock industry. Public 


markets established the highest volume ever recorded in weekly deliveries. 


Higher prices 


‘were received for most classes of livestock and domestic and export demand remained 
‘Consistently broad. The 551,983 head of cattle exported was the second highest number 
| 
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a 


on record, exceeded only in 1958; exports of live calves also increased substantially, amount 
ing to 60,940 head. There was an important change in the export-import trade compare: 
with 1964 in that no slaughter cattle or calves were imported from the United States i 
1965. Despite higher prices during most of the year, the over-all averages for all cattl 
and calves were about the same as in 1964; this was due to the exceptionally heavy volum 
of cows marketed, another noteworthy feature of 1965. At June 1, 1965 the number o 
cattle and calves in Canada (excluding Newfoundland and the Territories) was estimate: 
at a record 13,001,000, a 1.4-p.c. increase over June 1 of the previous year. Beef cow 
continued to increase in number and at 2,870,800 were up 5.2 p.c. but milk cow number 
declined by about 1 p.c. to 2,885,000, the lowest since 1916. 


Higher prices were obtained for hogs during the year, moving to all-time highs i 
November and December; the year’s high of $43.60 for Grade A hogs was reached at Toront 
on Dec. 28. Total marketings were 2.8 p.c. below those of the previous year, but were th 
fifth largest on record; Grade A hogs made up 41.1 p.c. of the total marketings, also a ne} 
high. At June 1, 1965 the hog inventory stood at 5,136,000, down 9 p.c. from the sam 
date of 1964. 

The number of sheep on farms at June 1 was 1,167,000, the lowest since the start ¢ 
recordings in 1920. ‘There was a sharp increase in the direct export of live animals at 20,78 
compared with 9,747 in 1964 but live imports at 17,660 were down almost a third. 

Per capita disappearance of all red meats in 1965 was estimated at 146.3 lb., 2.8 Il 
lower than in 1964. The figures for individual meats were: beef 78.7 Ib. (78.5 in 1964 
veal 8.0 Ib. (6.9); mutton and lamb 2.8 Ib. (3.4); pork 49.2 Ib. (52.0); offal 3.4 Ib. (8.8 
and canned meats 4.2 Ib. (4.5). All figures are on a cold dressed carcass basis. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MEAT, 
1946 AND 1965 


POUNDS PER ANNUM 
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12.—Livestock on Farms and Average Value per Head, by Province, 1956, 1964 and 1965 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland and the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


: Livestock on Farms Average Value per Head 
Province and Item se 
1956 1964 1965 1956 1964 1965 

| 000 000 000 $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island— 

nd aE RR ae re eee 14.6 5.3 4.8 91 137 145 
LO RA SUL Se S08 0) i eee td Ce ae bb ee 43.8 37.0 39.0 131 182 182 
TEL ae ec Be SE ead crn ued Box <aswiee Ds 79.9 87.0 91.0 62 90 87 
PERNT a A ee Saha) o wis HOST Ewes 33.4 18.0 14.0 15 14 15 
III eon 5 ENS c by vas Putas ele de Aste ds ies 46.7 61.0 70.0 25 26 28 

Nova Scotia— 

PERTESe eek S, Ke eias be EOE co So See cl te 17.9 6.6 6.1 119 180 187 
MUR ete! og Petty, ose MESES eee ake TR ie era 82.8 59.0 57.0 124 171 171 
(co UL oteremeeene tater pe lage resin Set Been a eae ase 104.6 100.0 100.0 61 93 90 
PGRN ae ook borne a cage + es Sea SENAY ee (Prien ns 83.2 47.0 44.0 15 14 13 

| Die a ee ae Os Syd i 56.0 62.0 26 28 20 

New Brunswick— 

eee Po ne fe ee 19.3 6.8 6.1 119 198 206 
PUMRACU WE! Sets eee ee ee laine 85.6 58.0 56.0 130 161 163 
So Gt Cac ce. ee ee eee ee Cae 98.0 95.0 94.0 58 88 86 
Se NR Shas MAU me. a5) Solon Ss 64.0 34.5 32.0 15 14 14 
Drei: Me eae hk BS eich ata s Pers 53.8 43.0 38.0 26 27 vay 

Quebec— 
Gag RES Ss ee AS 163.5 78.0 71.0 148 206 210 
DS gi aa ee eee es 1,054.3 1,060.0 | 1,086.0 130 174 176 
DMNPIIOR GIG. Nee. ca. cece tue at 947.9 922.0 904.0 55 78 78 
“a A SR ep ne I ooo Oe 338.6 144.0 133.0 14 14 15 

| oh AS ee ae 887.1 1,036.0 932.0 25 27 30 

| Ontario— 
LOTSCS.. 5): >... Sag REPOS So RS art SNE 139.6 83.0 79.0 109 174 174 
ERI as TPR MORE, ARAN. wa sie ao ak ides 1,025.9 954.0 943.0 155 220 221 
1 LOA RD TELS eal So a RRS 1,875.8 | 2,349.0 | 2,401.0 93 127 124 

ES 5 5G Sy ksh Oy ees Od |, gee 393.8 310.0 302.0 19 19 19 

o's) LAL gs a 2g eS ea eR ia i aetna eee Ra 1,548.3 | 2,060.0 | 1,940.0 26 29 31 
Manitoba— 

STRSST 2, 1! | as pe 2 75.1 39.0 S720 82 127 116 

MEMITINUS eRe! oe on tae, oi 5 alas ais de roa 223.0 182.0 176.0 141 203 189 

ONC LAtGIOH. G2 5. BS POSES ERIC. PAS. REET. 648.5 957.0 974.0 86 129 119 
REV ek nore iia 8 Skies svete scm oh gaa 13 Jt 66.0 57.0 15 14 15 

ScD as sons eee ee eee 310.5 450.0 408.0 22 25 27 
Saskatchewan— 

UD RPI So: See he ee arr Ons 84.0 79.0 65 104 106 

ok Levee. Saeed ee Ge epee trae Qin 193.0 178.0 140 207 193 

MTC COS rer orto cee ee oe be ede eee owes 1,596.8 | 2,107.0 | 2,162.0 90 136 126 

ies BU eee ce oe a Aa 142.7 165.0 150.0 14 15 15 

PNG nee dcctetrs. foc b wees cies eres 591.9 505.0 405.0 21 26 26 
Alberta— 
I rok ew can Ailes meee 154.6 96.0 92.0 64 112 112 
esc. So ee Cee eee ee 282.2 274.0 262.0 148 210 192 
eT ns Soe fe hens Gacesh eens 2,167.0 | 2,861.0 | 2,933.0 90 135 125 
SOME OR: Tics oats Ho khs wie viele sem ov Satake Mats 404.8 409.0 355.0 16 15 15 
| a, ee ae SE ee Ge ve es Be 20th) |) 370.08 ele 245.0 23 26 27 
British Columbia— rf 
Vogl ol ee 92 Sana i a a re ae REN 26.8 25.0 23.0 77 135 139 
Seatneraawet ee. ko. och eee ede dees 90.2 89.0 88.0 139 203 199 
iis ASHES Aegis es ly Eats Bar Soares 332.7 433.0 457.0 86 126 118 

EME oy ns Bic ees is Aca nal 86.1 93.0 80.0 17 7 18 

re i Rk Bon ble Bos on 48.4 39.0 36.0 27 29 29 
Totals— 

Dn Ses crm at cyte nicl ote apt heels 782.1 423.7 398.0 95 146 146 
0 ES eS a: a an Sa eA 3,160.0 | 2,906.0 | 2,885.0 141 197 194 
a a ee ree ea 7,851.2 | 9,911.0 |10,116.0 85 126 119 

ee a ee 2 a oe 1,619. 1,286.5 | 1,167.0 16 16 16 
RR Ss 2S be ts Cuchi fa ptaiisl dle ale" 4,730.9 | 5,620.0 | 5,136.0 24 27 29 


1 Cows and heifers, two years old or over, kept for milk purposes. 
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The Canada Department of Agriculture inspects all livestock in plants designated as 
inspected establishments under the Meat and Canned Foods Act. A record is kept of 
these inspections and figures from 1956 are given in Table 13. Local wholesale butcherings. 
and slaughterings carried out by retail butchers and by farmers for their own use are not 
included. Actually, the slaughtering and meat packing industry is concentrated in a 
comparatively small number of large establishments to facilitate greater efficiency and 
utilization of products; thus the figures of Table 13 are fairly inclusive. 


Almost 13 p.c. more cattle were slaughtered in inspected establishments in 1965 than 
in 1964, and slaughterings of calves were up 19 p.c. On the other hand, slaughterings of 
sheep and lambs declined by 17.7 p.c. and slaughterings of hogs by 3.1 p.c. 

13.—Livestock Slaughtered at Inspected Establishments, 1956-65 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Year Cattle Calves Sheep Hogs 
No. No. No. No. 
1956 i505 eB ae RR ae Sit Rae oS OME. ae 1,874,363 891,615 599,974 5,548, 289 
1957.42 Ree, RE a ee Pe 1,986,251 887, 102 581,903 4,971,477 
1 OT ACs ay See ence re SERA Ne cm ra NR a CLSETANE Sicko < 1,889, 280 784, 767 548,976 5, 963, 928 
LOS Ea Be AEs. 5 ee tees tee etoile: eee ae 1,744, 185 676,571 569,746 8,020,766 © 
L9G Occ bas ae nec Ne oss ee Be ek OT can 1,941,703 712,100 562,678 6,182,315 | 
VOGT cok «RE iia. delle «oo oe SERS Lb aa ee ne 2,041, 473 690, 286 633, 347 5, 849, 875 | 
1962555 ERs Behe Pe oe oe voter cee: Che ae, epepe rh ister 2,028, 159 710, 229 567, 463 6, 031, 933 
VOGS oc. soles Ae sess ste eis > 6 SHORE AED cs als «Ae ee ee 2,126,716 671,390 532,015 5,909,506 | 
1G 642 4 EASE LAY ee ek. eee, Re Omr a eet ee wraporerave eee 2,422,260 750,319 497 , 686 6, 627, 600 
LOG 5) See Be igs Ea iows cpcegalicotiats exo uasyehs Sistekoel to Matakana 2,734, 514 894,728 409, 783 6, 421, 226 


Poultry.—Poultry on farms and their values in 1964 and 1965 compared with 1956 
are given in Table 14; production and consumption of poultry meat are included in Table 
15; 


14.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 
1956, 1964 and 1965 


Hens and 


: Turkeys Geese Ducks All Poultry 
Province and Year Chickens 

No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value No. Value 
000 $000 000 $000 7000 $000 7000 $000 000 $7000 

Newfoundland............ 
Prince Edward Is.. .1956 812 795 14 33 0) 22 5 vy 840 85) 
1964 445 475 9 49 4 15 2 3 460 54! 
1965 435 448 10 51 6 22 2, 15} 453 52k 
Nova Scotia........ 1956 1,909 2,600 54 165 3 8 2 3 1,968 2 aa 
1964 2,110 2,328 47 231 1 3 1 2 2,158 2, 55! 
1965 2,210 2,403 70 360 1 4 1 2 2,282 2,76! 
New Brunswick.... .1956 1,125, 1,384 45 150 4 12 2 a 1.126 1,54! 
1964 1,070 1,244 15 il 1 4 1 1 1,087 1, 42! 
1965 1,150 1,346 31 161 1 3 1 2 1,182 1,61: 
Quebec. 2. .ne) ee goon LO; Soca lala lod 632 2,023 12 37 45 69 || 11,571 14,28) 
1964 | 13,640 | 13,564 710 3,330 10 36 67 126 || 14,427 17, 05) 
1965 | 14,860 | 13,401 900 4,068 8 28 60 116 || 15,828 17, 61: 
Ontario.4.. sce 1956 | 24,934 | 26,040 1,415 4,273 96 231 124 153 || 26,569 30,69 
1964 | 24,450 | 22,928 2,910 | 14,696 78 312 133 261 ||"27; 571 38,19 
1965 | 23,665 | 23,294 3,400 | 16,286 55 Dai 140 287 || 27,260 40,08 
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14.—Numbers and Values of Poultry on Farms, by Province, as at June 1, 
| 1956, 1964 and 1965—concluded 
, 
| peer ee Turkeys Geese Ducks All Poultry 
Province and Year 
No Value No Value No Value No Value No Value 
Ee ee ee ee ed ee er ee pt ae Se ee ee ee | oe an 
000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 000 $000 
| MEBMIGODS..,......» «.-,+. >! 1956 5,990 4,573 664 1,458 48 91 40 41 6, 742 6,163 
1964 6,270 4,925 885 3,292 (hs, 214 18 29 7,248 8,460 
1965 5, 820 4,459 1,000 3,760 100 291 40 67 6, 960 8,577 
| Saskatchewan....... 1956 8,219 6,021 473 1,697 52 113 78 86 9,122 7,917 
1964 6,050 4,132 705 2,679 85 112 50 94 6, 840 UE 
: 1965 5,300 3, 412 770 2,888 30 97 50 95 6,150 6, 492 
| WEMFOIUR.....---+-5.- 1956 9,444 7,146 820 1,956 86 184 99 110 |} 10, 449 9,296 
1964 8,600 6,203 750 3,090 80 246 85 146 9,515 9,685 
1965 7,800 5, 563 900 3,681 75 236 80 148 8, 855 9,628 
British Columbia. . .1956 4,221 4,978 354 1,032 14 41 24 37 4,613 6, 088 
| 1964 5,990 6, 821 500 2,405 9 34 25 47 6,524 9,307 
1965 6,200 6, 459 525 2,678 8 31 25 52 6,758 9,220 
Motals-sce65 36: 1956 | 67,535 | 65,694 | 4,770 | 12,787 326 739 419 509 | 73,050 | 79,729 
1964 | 68,625 | 62,715 6,531 | 29,849 293 976 381 709 || 75,830 94,249 
| 1965 | 67,440 | 60,785 | 7,606 | 33,933 284 929 399 774 || 75,729 | 96,421 
15.—Production and Domestic Disappearance of Poultry Meat, 1956, 1964 and 1965 
| (Eviscerated weight) 
| 
Net Total Domestic Per Capita 
Year and Item Production Supply Disappearance} Consumption 
| 
000 Ib. 7000 lb. 7000 Ib. lb. 
| 1956 
MUEAOGUNCKONS ccc... he c.ccie.s os code oo aie sled veietea s 308, 912 829, 742 308, 203 19.2 
MES Fees thes 3 Meee ston. k RER MERU. . & 89,968 112,216 96,441 6.0 
bess aie. SR Ue Ee ee 4 2,702 2,803 2,678 0.2 
LSE o 068 Shae es ae Oe ne Ee ne ae 5 a 2,885 4,001 3, 802 0.2 
MOGAIS 906s... 4: AES... PBR 404, 467 448, 762 411,124 25.6 
| nat 
| 1964 
Wietiend chickens\)0../...00.50/....0.0h.hie.. sd. 483, 349 508, 811 489, 478 25.4 
See aera... 2 OOS SOROS. | AOR ET 162, 448 188, 563 166, 584 8.6 
TIE e inc Areas s, «0 oiies ooo Mare. olaioimiavaie: seniehe gus 3,020 3,219 2,974 0.2 
| ae Skis ee SR 4,922 6,758 6,216 0.3 
PROURISSLOGL. «55. c2 te cess vince ohee  s s he 653, 739 707,351 665, 252 34.5 
| 
1965 
Fowl PMC RCKCON SS cre ene ete xs loti eh gs Saas ote says Aen « 502, 547 529, 325 510,512 7 DXIND) 
See ren, 2 Ee RS vl a 186, 299 211,640 186, 645 9.5 
ee eee. Ed... SR 3,133 3,287 3,038 0.2 
ee eee ee... 08... TG. 4,974 7,108 6, 830 0.3 
| PEOUAISSFIOGD.<... 12k c BAe es os Bites ee ons ole Oe 696, 953 751,360 707,025 36.0 


Subsection 5.—Dairying 


The dairy industry occupies a prominent position in Canadian agriculture and is an 


| important source of farm cash receipts. Although the size of the national dairy herd has 
been declining gradually, milk production declined in 1965 for the first time in six years, 
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There has been an over-all increase in output per cow as a result of the tendency to switch 
from low-producing breeds and from the following of improved livestock programs, espe- 
cially through artificial insemination. Dairy herds have become fewer but larger. In 
1951 about 12 p.c. of the cows were in herds of 13 or more but by 1961 the percentage had 
risen to 27. In Ontario and Quebec over 40 p.c. are now in this category. Increasing 
specialization and the change to larger herds often means better managed cows and more 
milk per cow. 

Milk production is concentrated in Central Canada, Ontario and Quebec accounting 
for about 71 p.c. of the total quantity. Of the total output in 1965, 61.9 p.c. was used for 
factory-made dairy products, 28.6 p.c. was sold in fluid form and 9.5 p.c. was used for all 
purposes on farms. In recent years, fluid milk usage has risen slowly but has shown little 
change as a percentage of total milk production. Fluid sales, which include standard, 
homogenized, partly skimmed and skim milk, and a variety of creams, are being main- 
tained by the increased demand for partly skimmed milk which has occurred as a result of 
a shift in emphasis from fat to non-fat constituents in milk. 


16.—Production and Utilization of Milk, by Province, 1963-65 


Milk : . 

Used’ in: Mantfacture Milk Otherwise Used Total ta 
Province and Year ee Pr 7 ti : 
On In Fluid |Farm-Home] Fed on rou 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms ; 

”000 lb. ’000 lb. 7000 lb. ”000 Ib. ’000 Ib. ”000 Ib. 

INewroundlands: =. sie tenet cme es 

Prince Edward Island.......... 1963 1,381 160,275 22,245 19,600 10,649 214, 150 
1964 1,264 175, 607 22,103 19, 960 11,484 230, 418 
1965 889 181, 490 21,817 19,750 9,581 2338, 527 
Nowa Seotia:, .f..5.c 0a Mes 6 cle 1963 6,037 102,992 196, 933 25,700 16, 424 348, 086 
1964 4,563 108, 568 195, 606 25, 490 13,758 347, 985 
1965 3,229 109,173 197,929 25,080 11, 437 346, 848 
New! Brunswick. ae) foe... ---k. 1963 6, 856 170, 682 152,747 26,030 10, 935 367, 200 
1964 5,148 172, 287 151, 232 24,720 10,025 363, 512 
1965 4,282 155, 593 157,298 23,240 9,091 349, 504 
Quebech.a. ene eS 1963 13, 361 4,303, 259 1,425, 466 238,000 256, 380 6, 236, 466 
1964 11,255 4,200,558 1,457,619 221, 800 216,200 6,117, 532 
1965 7,699 4,175,387 1,491,038 214,900 212,040 6,101, 064 
OntariOn ean eee eee 1963 12,262 4,079,397 1,986,041 197,500 295, 400 6,570, 600 
1964 9, 360 4,256, 662 2,029, 426 197,000 302, 800 6,795, 248 
1965 8,120 4,329,293 2,074, 504 192, 200 292, 600 6, 896, 717 
Manitobaincnc.t. tee onc cewek 1963 16,146 622 , 266 246, 042 96,610 68,190 1,049, 254 
1964 11,349 594, 132 248,718 92, 220 64,150 1,010, 569 
1965 9,126 557, 644 249,521 85, 500 52, 820 954, 611 
Saskatchewan.................- 1963 41,535 640, 280 187,928 161, 100 82,060 1,112,903 
1964 34, 936 602, 413 191,283 156, 300 82, 530 1,067, 462 
1965 24, 687 516, 761 195, 457 152, 400 64,360 953, 665 
Albertay 2.5. 4a GR ts lee 1963 40,716 | 1,056,409 347, 229 154,300 93,500 1,692, 154 
1964 33, 649 1,094,288 347, 868 153, 400 90, 220 1,719, 425 
1965 26, 653 1,015,921 361,377 142,900 94,370 1, 641, 221 
British?Colimbiasmete: ...<a-. 1963 4,492 320, 702 457,244 24,780 33,950 841, 169 
1964 3,323 322,362 471,014 24, 350 32,170 853, 226 
1965 2,948 296,975 493,001 23,360 28, 450 844, 734 
Totals... oe 1963 142,787 | 11,456,212 | 5,021,875 943, 620 867,488 || 18,431,982 
1964 114,847 | 11,526,978 | 5,114,869 925,240 823,437 || 18,505,371 
1965 87,633 | 11,338,237 | 5,241,942 879,330 774,749 || 18,321,891 


1 Used in farm butter only. 
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17.—Farm Values of Milk Production, by Province, 1963-65 


~ Value of Milk Value of 
Used in Manufacture Milk Otherwise Used 
1 — Value of 
Province and Year : Total Milk 
On In Fluid Farm-Home} Fed on Production 
Farms! Factories Sales Consumed Farms? 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
| ns 

| Prince Edward Island......... 1963 32 3,932 898 555 755 6,172 
1964 29 4,356 917 577 872 6,751 
| 1965 21 4,535 911 583 884 6,934 
Wmvascotia,...ingodl...... es 1963 144 2,441 9,284 779 817 13, 465 
| 1964 Bases hy iil 2,612 9,710 C1e (PAL 13,931 
- 1965 77 2,664 9,934 772 623 14,070 
New Brunswick............... 1963 173 4,040 6,996 778 848 12, 835 
1964 130 4,125 7,293 764 944 13, 256 
1965 110 Santa 7,626 723 826 13,062 
WE 0.05550 8-.2.055 dese 1963 314 108, 937 59,791 7,402 16,096 192,540 
1964 260 113,212 62, 832 7,626 14, 939 198, 869 
1965 184 124, 334 66, 506 1,015 15,306 214,045 
ar ne ee ae 1963 299 104,378 89 , 062 5,925 15,195 214, 859 
1964 228 112,249 93, 5389 6,048 16,005 229,069 
1965 198 118, 645 96, 466 6, 266 17,760 239, 335 
MOE FO oh acoso. «, ofestcovens « 1963 393 13, 922 10,050 2,502 3, 863 20,730 
1964 276 13, 321 10,371 2,388 3,630 29,986 
1965 226 12,610 10, 6438 2,300 3, 692 29,471 
Seaskatchewan..i...)..--..000- 1963 994 14,304 8,234 4,285 4,888 32,705 
| 1964 836 13, 600 8,573 4,189 4,730 31,928 
1965 591 11,704 9,159 4,100 3,864 29,418 
Meet ee kil... dav. 1963 974 24, 893 14,797 4,166 6,148 50,973 
1964 805 26,135 15,279 4,249 6,518 52, 986 
1965 638 24,323 16, 067 3,958 6, 285 51,271 
Waeatish Columbia...%.....'...... 1963 102 8,511 25,183 773 1,389 35,958 
1964 fl 8,670 26, 000 762 1,314 36, 823 
1965 67 8,375 27,981 750 1,121 38,294 

URIS oe hc icieistenc css 1963 3,425 285,358 224,295 27,165 49,994 590,237 

1964 2,752 299, 280 234,514 27,380 49,673 613,599 

1965 2,112 310, 967 245, 293 27,167 50,361 635, 900 

1 Used in farm butter only. 2 Includes values of skim milk and buttermilk retained on farms. 


Historically, butter was the residual product into which the summer milk was made for 
storage and use during the winter months. This still occurs, particularly in Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and the Prairie Provinces where slightly over half the milk is made into 
butter. 

In 1965, about 337,000,000 Ib. of creamery butter and 4,000,000 Ib. of farm butter 


- were produced in Canada, accounting for 7,976,000,000 lb. of milk or about 44 p.c. of the 


national output. The demand for solids non-fat has encouraged farmers to ship increasing 
quantities of whole milk instead of farm-separated cream to the creameries. Whole milk 
used in butter manufacturing was estimated at 3,200,000,000 Ib. in 1965, more than the 
amount used in all other manufactured dairy products. Consumption per capita of 
creamery butter was 18.18 lb. compared with 18.54 Ib. in 1964. 
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During the past ten years, cheese production has gradually increased, particularly in | 
Ontario and Quebec. These two provinces in 1965 accounted for 95.9 p.c. of the total out- 
put. In that year, some 172,900,000 lb. of cheese were produced, which represented about 
1,898,000,000 Ib. of milk or approximately 10 p.c. of the total milk production. Exports 
of all cheese, mostly cheddar, amounted to 32,055,000 Ib. compared with 31,658,000 Ib, 
in 1964. Most of the Canadian exports of cheddar traditionally originate in Ontario, which 
exports about 38 p.c. of its production. 


18.—Production of Butter and Cheese, by Province, 1963-65 


Butter Cheese 
Province and Year 
Creamery Dairy Whey Total Factory! 
’000 lb. "000 lb. ’000 Ib. ’000 lb. ’000 Ib. 
INewfoundlande . cc .osccc. hie ccs oss m ho o06 
Prince Haward island... 40. sere eels 1963 5,386 59 24 5, 469 1,107 
1964 5,726 54 34 5,814 1,614 
1965 5, 880 38 49 5, 967 1,702 
Nova Scotiat c.cecicsc inet ee eet eee 1963 3,092 258 — 3,350 — 
1964 3,012 195 — 3,207 — 
1965 3,024 138 _- 3, 162 — 
New: Brunswielsceueci.tpeeens marae eons 1963 6,451 293 i 6,744 559 
1964 6,426 220 — 6, 646 654 
1965 5,697 183 — 5, 880 610 
LAST CLORSAGAD, SH Seta sancti es aie hae ae oe ae 1963 138, 420 571 1,748 140, 739 64, 385 
1964 133,474 481 1, 860 135, 815 67,008 
1965 131,611 329 1,920 133, 860 69, 346 
Ontario ne aie ee a oe Ee et eee 1963 103, 242 524 2,600 106, 366 84, 984 
1964 109, 731 400 2,608 112,739 87, 837 
1965 107, 664 347 2,678 110, 689 96, 441 
Mani tol Sisco vaeeee hs Cee cil caa cee ee os 1963 24,901 690 — 25,591 817 
1964 23, 563 485 —_— 24,048 944 
1965 21, 806 390 — 22,196 1,145) 
Saskatchewan crite fase re ee ee LOGS: 26,921 Wes — 28,696 — 
1964 25, 224 1,493 — 26,717 — 
1965 21,700 1,055 — 22-750 —_— 
IA berbaskks sierra ec te ot ce oe eee 1963 38, 467 1,740 5 40, 212 1,903 
1964 39,818 1,438 5 41,261 2,579 
1965 36, 562 1,139 4 37,705 2,291 
BritishiColim bit nent ae sei: 1963 5,039 192 — 5-20l 989 
1964 4,768 142 — 4,910 1,058 
1965 3,177 126 — 3,303 1,092 
WotalSn cesar ar ee ero 1963 351,919 6,102 4,377 362,398 154, 9872 
1964 351, 742 4,908 4,507 361,157 161, 9642 
1965 337,121 3, 745 4,651 345,517 172, 9082 
1 Factory-made cheese includes cheddar and other cheese made from whole milk and cream. 2 Amounts 


for ‘‘other cheese’’ are included in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta figures but, as fewer than three firms reported in 
the other provinces, data cannot be included except in the Canada total. 


Concentrated milk products, which comprise a large group of both whole milk and 
skim milk products, are moving in opposite utilization trends. The amount of milk going 
into whole milk products—evaporated milk, dry whole milk, partly skimmed concentrated 
products, etc.—is decreasing; milk used for these products amounted to 984,000,000 lb. 
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jn 1965, about 49,000,000 Ib. less than in 1961. On the other hand, there is a rapidly 
expanding market for solids non-fat, in the form of dry skim milk and casein; in the period 
1958-65, the quantity of whole milk from which these two products were made rose by 
1,300,000,000 Ib. to 3,700,000,000 Ib. Casein production is concentrated in Quebec, about 
93 p.c. of the national total originating in that province. 

| The importance of international trade in this sector of the industry is evident from the 
fact that of every 10 lb. of whole milk powder produced in Canada, nine are exported; of 
every 10 Ib. of casein produced, seven are sold abroad; and of every 10 lb. of skim milk 
powder produced, four are exported. In normal years, export values of dairy products are 
three times as large as import values. 


19.—Production of Concentrated Milk Products, 1961-65 


(Exclusive of Newfoundland) 


Product 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
’000 Ib. 7000 lb. ’000 Ib. 000 Ib. ’000 Ib. 

‘Concentrated Whole Milk Products............ 393,805 363,566 383,675 384, 942 377, 268 
| sng lerneye Lean | eee eae At See we ees 14,814 16,313 17,475 17,621 19,251 
BIB OTALOC ANUS, cc5s secs a. dine kes | Soe 324,049 292, 606 313,086 314, 705 310,136 
RubOle MINK POWGET.. 2.2605 S20 sees so de dente 25, 622 23,310 21,907 22,330 21,947 
Partly skimmed evaporated milk............ 20,419 19,024 18,108 18, 250 15,136 
Other whole milk products!.................. 8,901 12,313 13,099 12,036 10,798 

| 
Concentrated Milk By-products............... 269, 244 259,470 259,759 292,547 330, 624 
@andensed skim!milk. .2i3.0.:.... de) 6... 1,918 1,816 1,346 1,060 1,232 
iPvaporated'skim milk. ss .0005.0 eee eee. 6,210 5,335 7,073 7,382 7,494 
re gK: POWGUEE. ss Pe nite re. ceed ace cae 213,029 192,292 176, 086 203, 047 222,157 
mawdered buttermilk). cee. os ete cael ae 9, 833 10,323 10,149 9,740 9,141 
RRECR ADOC Tel er ees strode s aati aS OF, 19,730 18,221 30,051 32,971 41,298 
PTE Aa Did og a ee ee 14,024 22,197 21, 426 20, 150 23,153 
Wohermilk by-products?.... 0.050002. eee 4,500 9,286 13, 628 18,197 26,049 
THTUA ES 8 ace RC ee 663,049 623,036 643,434 677,489 707,892 


1 Includes malted milk, cream powder, formula milks, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, evaporated 

milk of 2-p.c. fat and concentrated liquid milk manufactured by fewer than three firms. 2 Includes sugar of 
milk (lactose), condensed buttermilk, concentrated liquid skim milk lactalbumin and special formula skim milk 
products manufactured by fewer than three firms. 


20.—Production of Ice Cream Mix, by Province, 1963-65 


Province 1963 1964 1965 Province 1963 1964 1965 

7000 gal. | ’000 gal. | ’000 gal. 7000 gal. | ’000 gal. | ’000 gal. 
_Newfoundland......... fe a A Mamitobak, oc tela. 1,389 1,503 1,505 
| Prince Edward Island. . 153 151 165 || Saskatchewan......... 17313 1,357 1,188 

Nova Scotia........... 937 1,030 140" H Alberta: i. ones ees. 7 AY 2,259 2,595 
| New Brunswick........ 617 659 722 || British Columbia...... 2,576 2,626 2,908 
{ 
) * SR Se Soe 5, 673 6, 452 6, 684 — 


b | Sie esac 8,601 8,687 8,750 Totals..............| 28,476 24, 684 25,657 
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The estimated consumption of fluid milk and cream, on a milk basis, amounted te 
4,745, 166,000 pt. in 1965, which was 62,912,000 pt. higher than the 1964 estimate. Daily 
average consumption per capita amounted to 0.68 pt., unchanged from the previous year, 
The estimated consumption of milk and cream is given by province in Table 21 and the 
domestic disappearance of all dairy products in Table 22. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY PRODUCTS, 
1946 AND 1965 


POUNDS PER ANNUM 
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21.—Estimated Consumption of Milk and Cream (expressed as Milk), by Province, 1963-65 | 


Daily Daily 
Estimated per Estimated per 
Province and Year Con- Capita Province and Year Con- Capita 
sumption Con- sumption Con- 
sumption sumption 
000 pt. pt. "000 pt. pt. 
Newfound and ase eerie a a Manttob amass ce ace 1963 265, 621 0.77 
1964 264, 293 0.75 
Prince Edward Island... .1963 32, 488 0.83 1965 259, 706 0.74 
1964 32,607 0. 83 
1965 32,222 | 0.82 || Saskatchewan.......... 1963 270,565 | 0.79 
Nova Scotiasssee-.e-4> 1963 172,583 0.62 ion So ee pe 
1964 171,393 0.62 : : 
9 
ee tT, eae OBES HMATberta RIPEN. | os, ek 1963 388, 782 0. a 
B OK Ainetevesdio te : : 1964 388,579 0.7 
bye apse es 1964 | 136307 | 0.60 1965 | 390,912 | 0.74 
1965 139,951 0.61 
British Columbia....... 1963 373, 662 0.60 
Quebec. ; :.t:aeeesae oe tee 1963 1,289, 508 0.65 1964 384,003 0.60 
1964 1,309, 627 0.64 1965 400, 280 0.61 
1965 1,322, 431 0.64 Laie _ 
Ontario: eee eee 1963 1,692 667 0.72 Totals..............1963 4,624,413 0.69 
1964 1,725,911 0.71 1964 4,682, 254 0.68 
1965 eOuelos 0.71 1965 4,745,166 0.68 
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22.—Domestic Disappearance of Dairy Products, 1963-65 


1963 1964 1965 
i Product ia) PPIoiG.!) OL OvOTs Pia bearisd Wiis 1O Saltissteino 
{ Per Per Per 
Total Capital Total Cavital Total Capital 
’000 Ib. lb. 7000 lb. lb. ”000 lb. lb. 
Milk and Cream......................... 5,965,495 323.40 | 6,040,109 $21.62 | 6,121,272 320.38 

I Se cs 5 oes Pee Se 5,041,738 273.32 | 5,109,689 272.08 | 5,188,952 271.59 

MREERSITITIIC! 5 5's cetsrclnis cua t'e wicca eee 8 os 922, 757 50.08 930, 420 49.54 932,319 48.79 
BIH TAPUB EDT OCUCE: oak «oo = <r oes sleinine ons 193,389 10.48 197, 132 10.50 199,527 10. 44 
[ ot ee ere ee 361, 790 19.11 366, 781 19.03 - 364, 762 18.61 

on Sloe Miles SEES BLES at Mi Se 351, 342 18.56 357, 323 18.54 356, 455 18.18 

Eas woul sab ani 6, 102 0.32 4,908 0:25 3,745 0.19 

casey, pela ir sel ate tries Aeaeairaeal a 4,246 0.22 4,550 0.24 4,562 0.24 

ee oc cays he's coisas) nfeS Sieve) 00-015, fae ar 157,149 8.30 166,566 8.64 176, 926 9.02 
WMEBRCGAGASL. ...2.22.0)6 006) 5 byaser? isan anges 61,578 3.25 65, 625 3.40 65,120 3.02 

(Eh, aii 64, 638 3.42 68, 824 aesy| 75, 303 3. 84 
| MBPtHer vee ee. 30, 933 1.63 32,117 1.67 36, 503 1.86 
Concentrated Whole Milk Products?.... 361,245 19.09 353, 091 18.32 349,164 17.81 

RSENS s o's a choo 95.519 isin. s sie Soa she aiele 305, 472 16.19 302,546 15.70 299 , 633 15.28 

PIES ec ono) ised Siar\S oie cree Sarna ace dus 17,935 0.95 17, 587 0.91 19,139 0.98 

BOR alot prrats cles oe gas toe by erey 5,167 0.27 2,976 0.15 3,795 0.19 
Concentrated Milk By-products:........ 223,059 11.78 229, 862 11.93 229, 242 11.69 
ITTV ODO i oclivre i ob a hhys:e imps, exabiyese’s and 7,063 0.37 7,348 0.38 7,553 0.39 
EERIOUSOU LT soc sodas feriec sss 8 tie Gina» 1,357 0.07 1,052 0.05 1,233 0.06 

BMRTOLCtlc eee he oe et oe. ite Dt 153,049 8.09 153, 406 7.96 139, 415 7.11 

All Dairy Products in Terms of Milk— 

MC OE ET Vaccine oe eke hes napae secs wine 8,364, 190 441.90 | 8,476,205 439.84 | 8,428,680 429.95 
EROS ORR ee a Sic os Ries win vein eve) curator Go oxp oye soiene 1,534,818 81.09 | 1,626,761 84.41 | 1,720,476 87.76 
WMMISRCETNOTALET. 2... ee ee ase’s 848,138 44.81 819,240 42.51 817,195 41.69 
| Grand Totals!................... 17,211,937 917.58 | 17,452,232 913.80 | 17,624,815 907.18 
fo SEE a ES I i a A ge ee Se OR ead OL en eee Mee Rees ad See ee eee eee ee 

1 Includes Newfoundland for all manufactured dairy products. 2 Includes, in addition to the items listed, 
malted milk, cream powder, partly skimmed evaporated milk, whole milk powder of less than 26-p.c. fat, formula 
‘milks, evaporated milk of 2-p.c. fat, and concentrated liquid milk. 3 Includes milk by-product items not 


listed, i.e., condensed buttermilk, powdered buttermilk, sugar of milk, casein, powdered whey, special formula 
skim milk products, lactalbumin and concentrated liquid skim milk. Since the quantities used for human con- 
‘sumption and livestock feeding cannot be separated, per capita figures include both. 4 Includes ice cream 
“mix in terms of milk. 


| Subsection 6.—Fruits, Vegetables and Other Farm Products 


| Fruits.—Commercial fruit growing in Canada is confined almost exclusively to 
rather limited areas in the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. Nova Scotia production is centred mainly in the Annapolis Valley 
and New Brunswick production in the St. John River Valley and Westmorland County. 
‘The fruit growing districts of Quebec are the Montreal area, the North Shore area, the 
Eastern Townships and the Quebec City district. Ontario fruit is grown in all the counties 
| adjacent to the St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes as far west as Georgian Bay, the 
Niagara district being the most productive. In British Columbia the four well-defined 
fruit areas are the Okanagan Valley, the Fraser Valley, the Kootenay and Arrow Lakes 
district and Vancouver Island. The climate elsewhere in Canada is not generally suitable 
for commercial tree-fruit culture. In most producing areas, particularly in the Annapolis 
‘Valley of Nova Scotia, the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario and the Okanagan Valley of 
British Columbia, fruit growing is either the principal or one of the most important forms 
of agriculture and is very important to the economy of those areas. Apples and small 
fruits are produced commercially in the provinces named but tender tree fruits and com- 
‘Mercial vineyards are limited largely to Ontario and British Columbia. 


| 
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Strawberries are grown commercially in all provinces for which tree-fruit statistics 
are prepared, as well as in Prince Edward Island. However, this crop is produced over a 
somewhat wider area than are tree fruits. In Nova Scotia, for example, considerable 
quantities of strawberries are grown in Colchester County and farther north, as well as 
in the apple producing areas of the Annapolis Valley. In British Columbia most of the 
strawberries are grown in the Fraser Valley. 

Raspberries are grown commercially in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec but 
the bulk of the crop is produced in Ontario and British Columbia. The Fraser Valley of 
British Columbia is the most important producing area. 


Wild blueberries are harvested on a commercial scale in Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec. This crop is indigenous to certain 
areas in these provinces and a large percentage of the crop is frozen and exported. There 
is also some production of cultivated blueberries, particularly in British Columbia. 

A marketing system has been developed for distributing fresh fruit from the specialized 
production areas to all parts of the country and a large proportion of the deciduous fruit 
consumed in Canada is grown domestically. Considerable quantities of apples, straw- 
berries and blueberries are exported. 

Tables 23 and 24 show the estimated commercial production of fruit, by kind, for 
the years 1963-65 and by province for 1958-65. 


23.—KEstimated Commercial Production and Farm Value of Fruit, 1963-65 


Kind of Fruit ; : Farm Kind of Fruit : : Farm 
and Year Quantity | Weight Value and Year Quantity | Weight Value 
7000 bu. | ’000 lb. $7000 7000 bu. | 7000 lb. $000 
Apples— Plums and Prunes— 
T9G3 Sane see See ee 23,036 |1,036, 620 31,028 1G G3 FN 29009, DBE > 700 35,000 1, 434 
LOST eerie. eee 20,052 902,340 31,598 LOGI RIES, Se 668 33,400 1,10 
Te ee oe See 22,316 |1,004, 220 31,007 9 OB). Fe versace tke 505 25, 250 1, 209 
Apricots— Raspberries— 000 at. 
1963.2 eRe, BF 99 4,950 S27 a LUGS A ee nee 12, 664 18,018 3, 906 
L964 Sxrintgors. .Fao 387 19,350 754 9G Argrpr ary... Seared, 4 13,765 19,759 3, 854 
POG Di aN en ose 2 100 13 LO GO err ee iets semen ee 13, 680 19, 688 4,173 
Cherries (sour)— Straw berries— 
1963: petra Nose ae he 346 17,300 1,716 1963.9 Sear k Se tte oe 24, 166 32, 223 5, 860 
LOGAT tae 604 30,200 2,003 1964 Bea, AAS, Se eee 30, 866 41, 464 7,939 
BOGS sector es, oxtvinehie ett 444 22,200 1,621 1965 x. omrbegtaks Sete om 18, 287 23,810 5, 844 
Cherries (sweet)— Loganberries— '000 Ib. 
LOGS Ta hee eas a8 Seas ee 406 20,300 Shel 43 ae LOG 3 si eet heuer 1,461 1,461 231 
LOG4 cia ee.. FASB 558 27,900 4,603 LOGEMENT, SRE 1,078 1,078 173 
AIC Iatae serene maT, fey! Mote gs 242 12,100 2,018 Ie Aa Le, Sen ne 991 991 168 
Peaches— Grapes— 
LOGS epee Be ers ck ae 2,373 | 118,650 GOSS ll ne LOGS, cons yeh os apea Shas 106,760 | 106,760 5,739 
LOGO RE cere yee 2,862 143,100 8,128 T9G4E et tart e oe oe 119,595 119,595 6,015 
1OGOMER. eSB eae 1,606 80,300 5,532 9653 "4. HEAR BEY. BE 126,012 126,012 5, 440 
Pears— Blueberries— 
19GB. LMA PRE... 1.688 84, 400 3,999 1963. ita MEE. 23,954 23,954 2,795 
1964) ets onsen core 2s 1,999 99,950 3,942 TOG 4 had ope og mu 20, 861 20, 861 3, 603 


E9OOn not we eee hee re 1,065 53, 250 ZOOM |T MOGOreecaeemc es eto 18,145 18,145 4, 452 
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24.—Value of Commercial Fruit Produced, by Province, 1963-65, with Average for 1958-62 


(Farm value for unpacked fruit) 


Province OMe 1963 1964 1965 
$000 $000 $7000 | $000 

ER anit (03) 25-1). .00 22... 1. MOREL 1. 8FE MS... 148 105 83 680 
Mri Gilad. |. Gat 06l..... eee. 1. Wage... 331 357 393 392 
TAG We 6.1 O0T EE... PALS 1 1:.088.08. 505. 2,990 4,017 3,903 5,360 
SEEMS WICKUT Fe... CLE SS...) OMI. 2... ORR NRE. o.). 1,234 1,425 1,514 1,573 
Be. +. 005.0)... 200.00...) Dome. 5. ERED... 7,161 11,009 11,023 9,351 
aise). ..|..026.00..9 RE USE bs DER AB BRB SEE OL, 22,247 27,195 31,990 28, 421 
Seteelumbies FE. .|..260 S00... Mah, ... BIRO...) 16,702 23,170 25, 048 18, 602 
radi Ak Ya ott sunken. wimowders ne facieeld. . 50,813 67,278 73,954 64,379 


Vegetables.—Estimates of acreage and production of commercial vegetables in 
Canada are prepared for all provinces except Newfoundland and Saskatchewan; only 
- partial estimates were prepared for Prince Edward Island until 1965. Ontario is the largest 
producer, followed by Quebec and British Columbia. A wide variety of crops is grown in 
these three provinces and a somewhat smaller range in the Maritimes and in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Canning, freezing and processing of vegetables are carried on in the important pro- 
ducing areas. The estimates in the following tables cover output of commercial growers 
for processing and for sale on the fresh market but do not include acreages or production of 
vegetables grown for home use on farms or elsewhere. 


25.—Estimated Commercial! Acreage of Vegetables, by Province, 1963-65 
with Average for 1958-62 


Province Av. 1958-62 1963 1964 1965 

-2 acres acres acres 
Seer award Island...) :........-.:.ss<s-sseses%s0s 210 
AESCULUS oi5csidclo acs 5 et eee oe Cee irs the ate 4,540 5,170 4,330 
MMIS WICK, 5. ccs ssw doenbe stint eettecee 7,620 10,380 9,040 
RR TI eS RR aS 75, 440 83,170 75,530 
MERIDA PEPE UTE ns, ora le Since bo san eel Sates 103, 360 115, 470 116,510 
a SS IR Mere re ee rh eer ee 3,780 3, 820 4,010 
Ros 5c 5a gia'y'ncan- o's Rees damey spas Laer wad 15, 520 16,000 13,010 
POUITARRIG, sds pyre ain s «oe aan ctaieim onl Fs anole mp4 14,250 13, 490 17,390 
SERDAR Pe ee Cora cro ice Nea Beisuouskenehbavetone, Seaterorcklpoerens 224,520 247,500 240,030 


_ _| Prior to 1960, acreages of peas in Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick are included with Nova Scotia; 
in 1960. 1961, 1962 and 1963, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia acreages of peas are included with New Bruns- 
wick, 2 Acreages of beans, corn and peas in Manitoba are included with Alberta. 
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26.—Estimated Commercial Acreage and Production of Vegetables, 1963-65 
with Average for 1958-62 
Av. 1958-62 1963 1964 1965 
Vegetable are 

Area Production Area Production Area Production Area Production 

acres 000 lb. acres 000 lb. acres 000 Ib. acres 000 Ib. 
Asparacusic. soc. 4: 3, 840 7, 205 4,180 6,540 4,030 5,775 3, 820 5, 866 

GANS 4. js oh Bite 12,700 50,277 23,040 79,373 28,020 98, 406 23,000 95,999 © 

Beets Sera 3,010 51,144 2,780 51,601 3, 220 57,104 2,710 44,750 
Cabbagel.....5...805 6, 900 130,335 7,130 147,908 7,420 136, 655 7,350 143, 365 
Carrotelt aa 12,060 277, 869 13, 710 344, 824 14, 270 351,427 15,440 300, 627 
Cauliflowerl....... 2,760 29,084 3,110 26, 640 3,150 33,770 3,320 37,490 
Celery into ee 1,310 43,135 1,200 44,918 1,110 40,504 1,050 42, 832 
Comte. 3) Tee 55,120 248,215 50,550 324,556 52,180 389,417 53,900 402,753 
hettucesers: ae. 5,510 64, 862 4,790 54,071 4,990 57,067 5,140 57, 455 
QOnions™. ... 22 fee 7,660 162, 434 9, 850 256, 854 9,590 215,722 10,300 288, 966 
Patsninss.con ere 720 11,984 690 13,027 580 9,554 680 13,779 
Peas? Oe... 8 45,020 100, 346 52,190 113, 858 61, 280 138,328 55,310 163,585 
Spimsch wees mes 1,140 12,162 e120 11,033 1,090 12,642 1,070 11, 457 
Tomatoes........ 39,560 814, 240 31,070 695,393 34, 360 772,748 34,730 899, 157 


1 Includes Prince Edward Island for 1965. 2 Estimates apply only to that portion of the crop grown for 
processing in all provinces for which estimates are made except British Columbia. 


Tobacco.—Canada produces several types of leaf tobacco but by far the most im- 
portant is the flue-cured or Bright Virginia type. This is grown mainly in Ontario, along 
with considerable quantities of burley and smaller amounts of dark (air-cured and fire- 
cured) tobacco. Quebec produces smaller quantities of these types as well as some cigar 
and pipe tobacco and small flue-cured acreages are also harvested in Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In 1965, increased plantings of flue-cured tobacco in 
Ontario from 73,479 acres to 86,870 acres was the principal reason for the production of a 
slightly larger total crop than in 1964; the crop increased in volume approximately 18,000,000 
Ib. to slightly over 154,000,000 Ib. 

A study of Department of National Revenue reports on tax-paid withdrawals of 
tobacco products reveals changes in the smoking habits of Canadians during the past 
three decades. In 1922, the first year for which comparable figures are available, Canadian 
annual per capita consumption of cigarettes was 229; by 1959 the annual per capita con- 
sumption (calculated on the basis of total population) had increased to 1,939, by 1964 to 
2,113 and by 1965 to 2,198. 


27.— Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Province, 1961-65 


Quebec Ontario Other Provinces 
Year 

vested d e en " Value vested a Value vested Baek = Value 

acres "000 Ib. $ acres "000 Ib. $ acres ’000 lb. $ 
190 eee ee 11,081 11,900 | 4,156,000 126,718 197,664 |101,059, 000 118 157 80, 000 
1002s ae 8,901 12,388 | 4,582,000 121, 640 190,265 | 91,165,000 515 374 157, 000 
1963e% .2s%:. 8,933 10,776 4,046,000 104,178 189,719 | 86,279,000 782 649 308, 000 
196 4itieinsss 8,334 9,919 | 4,299,000 76, 267 142,738 | 78,390,000 715 757 429,000 
19Gb ..o64 . aos 9,348 9,272 3,961,000 89, 220 158,810 |101, 765,000 776 798 472,000 
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28.—Acreage, Production and Value of the Commercial Crop of Leaf Tobacco, 
by Main Type, 1961-65 


a 


Average Average 
Type of Tobacco Harvested Yield Total Farm Gross 
and Year Area per Production Price Farm Value 
Acre per lb 
acres lb. lb. cts. $ 

TREN gs 2 Po cs hui apersiove al %i cov creysssl sistonere 1961 127, 844 1,529 195, 441,000 51.6 | 100,870,000 
1962 122,405 1,533 187,621,000 48.3 90,576,000 

1963 105, 814 1,764 186, 648,000 45.9 85,706, 000 

1964 79,639 1,798 143,197,000 55.6 79,633,000 

1965 93,523 1,702 159, 185,000 64.6 | 102,816,000 

a eens ene eRe eRe ey 1961 3,681 1,770 6,516,000 37.2 2, 426,000 
1962 4,569 1,952 8,918,000 40.4 3, 604, 000 

1963 4,241 3, 844 8, 808,000 34.1 3,471,000 

1964 2,398 3, 638 5,317,000 30.7 2,052,000 

1965 1,939 2,054 3, 982,000 44.7 1,780,000 

0 CC oe eee ee ee 1961 4,418 1,264 5,584,000 25.0 1,397,000 
1962 3,055 1,716 5, 242,000 25.0 1,311,000 

1963 2,567 1,625 4,171,000 24.0 1,002,000 

1964 2,318 1,500 3,477,000 26.0 904,000 

1965 3,108 1,461 4,540,000 25.3 1,147,000 

Totals ee ee ies 1961 137,917 1,521 209, 721, 000 50.2 | 105,295,000 

1962 131, 056 1,548 203, 027, 000 47.2 95,904, 000 

1963 113,893 1,766 201, 144, 000 45.1 90, 633, 000 

1964 85,316 1,798 153, 414, 000 54.2 83, 118, 000 

1965 99,344 1,700 168, 880, 000 62.9 | 106,198,000 


eee ara aaein ari annnn UE nN Tsuen 


1 Includes other types not specified. 


Eggs.—Egg production in 1965 at 432,795,000 doz. was 1.2 p.c. lower than the output 
of 1964 and 3.4 p.c. lower than the record production in 1959, which amounted to 
448,200,000 doz. The number of layers decreased slightly and the rate of lay per 100 
layers dropped to 20,012 from 20,095. The farm selling price of eggs averaged 36.3 cents 
per doz. compared with 32.7 cents in 1964 so that, despite the lower production, there was 
an increase in total value of eggs produced. The three Maritime Provinces produced 
7.3 p.c. of all eggs in 1965; Quebec, 17.8 p.c.; Ontario, 39.4 p.c.; the Prairies, 24.2 p.c.; 
and British Columbia, 11.3 p.c. 


29.—Production, Utilization and Value of Farm Eggs, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


Tene e 
ee 


1964 1965 

Average Total Average Total 

Province Average | Produc- Net Value Average | Produc- Net Value 

Number | tion per Eggs (Sold Number | tion per Eggs (Sold 

of Layers 100 Laid! and of Layers 100 Laid! and 

Layers Used) ayers Used) 

000 No. 7000 doz. $000 7000 No. 000 doz. $000 
Prince Edward Island..... 257 19,289 4,079 1357, 262 18,205 3,944 1,341 
Mrovarscotia..222.......... 1,027 21,615 18,278 6,217 1,037 21,555 18, 450 7,424 
New Brunswick........... 586 20,114 9,713 4,090 563 19,795 9,189 4,092 
aS ee ee 4,378 19,790 71,520 26, 684 4,563 20, 407 77,013 31,078 
Ontario 10, 220 20,928 | 177,023 58,779 10,018 20,558 | 170,701 62,307 
Manitoba 2,658 19,570 42,878 11,564 2,623 19,615 42,584 13, 036 
Saskatchewan............. 1,939 17,607 28,089 7,746 1 50 17,551 25,379 7,682 
ene ae 2,589 18,170 38,574 10,748 2,493 17, 837 36, 654 11,765 
British Columbia.......... 2,745 21,025 47,752 15,934 2, 835 20, 829 48, 881 18,220 
Wotals............. 26,399 | 20,095 | 437,906 | 143,119 | 26,147 | 20,012 | 432,795 *456, 945 


1 Total laid less loss. 
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Wool.—Canada produces only about one tenth of her total wool requirements; im- 
ports in 1965 were 65,222,000 lb., about 5 p.c. more than in 1964. Exports were 4,236,000 
lb. compared with 3,223,000 Ib. in 1964. The apparent domestic consumption of wool 
shown in Table 30 is determined on the basis of production, exports and imports but does 
not take into consideration changes in stocks for which the data are not available. 
Differences in wool utilization from year to year are therefore probably less marked than 
is indicated by these figures. 


30.—Production and Apparent Consumption of Wool, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

Shorn Wool Produced— 

Waeldiper fleeces. =. 21 SAMUS U5 Aas oo RRS EE: lb. 7.8 8.0 7.9 8.0 7.8 

otal ivyield..3..2%. ..%ee S00. 3884S. ..4. . ReRses. 000 lb. 6,169 5, 808 5, 259 5,065 4,646 

IPTIiCe: Per POUNG = 2h Aue cas. Seer. ee oe ee ee cts. 50.2 49.3 51.9 old 47.3 

Total value. G5 1... D0. PAE oe, © oo Ren eee. $’000 3,094 2, 862 2,728 2,611 2,196 
PullediWool' Produced...) . sehhs cttw cae Rec ks ’000 lb. 1, 287 1,361 1,553 1,281 1,162 
TotalssiwWool Productions. Aetna. ”000 Ib. 7,456 7,169 6, 812 6, 346 5, 808 
Apparent wool consumption?.................2 80000. 7000 1b. | 56,819 57,505 61, 956 64,977 66, 794 


1 Includes Agricultural Stabilization Act payments of 22 cents per lb. in 1961, 18.26 cents per lb. in 1962, 14.3 
cents pet lb. in 1963, 12.3 cents per lb. in 1964 and 16.3 cents per lb. in 1965 on qualifying graded wool. 2 See 
text above. 


Honey.—As shown in Table 31, honey production was 34 p.c. higher in 1965 than in 


1964 and established an all-time record for Canada. The number of colonies and the | 


average yield per colony were both higher than in 1964. 


Honey is produced commercially in all provinces except Newfoundland and yields — 


tend to vary considerably from year to year. In 1965, Alberta was the largest producer, 
surpassing Ontario which had the highest production in 1964. Honey bees are kept in some 
of the fruit growing districts for purposes of pollination and are also used for the pollination 
of certain seed crops. 

To facilitate storage, shipment and uniformity of quality, large quantities of Canadian 
honey are pasteurized. Beekeepers’ marketing co-operatives are active in several provinces. 
In 1965, 7,900,000 lb. of honey valued at $2,070,000 were exported from Canada, the main 
countries of destination being Britain, West Germany, Belgium and Luxembourg, Norway, 
Japan and the United States. 


31.—Honey and Beeswax Production 1963-65, with Average for 1958-62 


Item Av. 1958-62 1963 1964 1965 
Honey— 
‘Totalproductionh 4.) ere ten cen eee ’000 lb. 31, 407 42,142 36, 662 49,157 
Average production per colony...................-- lb. 94 117 96 119 
‘Totalivaltiesss >. (S00. 08. ba URE ae Pee $000 5,245 7,538 6, 655 8, 665 
Beeswax— 
Production! .*. 4. Petes. POE ot PLR ee oT ”000 lb. 464 624 544 733 
Value, 2a8 se 2, OI ee OE Gain ee, Fae, hire FE $000 212 282 252 340 
Total Value, Honey and Beeswax........... $°000 5,457 7,820 6,907 9,005 
BOCK Gepers St. i. asite acco ea Se ee No. 12, 836 10, 660 10,760 10,350 


Bee colonies «oo a eae ea ame es ee < 3338, 624 360, 060 382,240 413,030 
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| 
| 32.—Honey Production, by Province, 1963-65, with Average for 1958-62 


} 
See eee eee ooo 


| Province Av. 1958-62|} 1963 1964 1965 
ett face. |  .  \ |. ‘p00lb.. | "000Ib..,, 7 000 1b,.;.|,,<f000 1b. 
STENT) (Slat. 62... aqieth «5 + ciebeapet + > + + Sindee - 57 64 54 56 
ME Mh ace ak toa ceac Yaisasinenvshovs dle akenscepsbatonasesieveforapiientpsrepancioas 177 213 197 303 
ETI GS ee crc acters fe onal sje Rigs oir sie le Syececafe sree sem snis 80 125 97 86 
| hE ee eee ee eee 2, 951 4,125 2,592 2,392 
: eh oe esis cts DOR phe do CA 9,423 11,000 11,000 9, 800 
| veal Pease Emaeaaae tr RSE 5,776 7,285 5, 822 5,930 
“Saskatchewan. ........0..seeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee e een: 3, 847 6, 100 5, 500 6, 300 
| = ioe oh a Ghee ee eee 7,342 11,600 9,800 20,050 
| Eli: Cohan Uva ae OO Mei! eres 1,754 1,630 1,600 4,240 
Te ie kk Bench cere ARG on NIG ABE 31,407 42,142 36, 662 49,157 


| Sugar Beets and Beet Sugar.—Sugar beets are grown commercially in Quebec, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta and beet sugar factories are located in these provinces. 
In Quebec, commercial production is centred in the St. Hilaire area of the Eastern Town- 
| ships; in Ontario, production is confined to the southwestern section of the province. 
' Alberta produces the largest crop and in that province sugar beets are grown under irrigation. 


| 33.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets and Quantity and Value of Beet 
| Sugar Shipments, 1961-65 


 ———————  — ———— ——————— —————— ——— ——————————— 


Sugar Beets Nees 

Year ; Le ee 
| Har- Yield Average 
| vested per Joie Price atel Shipments Value 
| Area Acre per Ton ¥; 
| acres tons tons $ $000 ’000 lb. $000 
[ 2 }S 33s eaRHaars 84,927 13.02 | 1,105,708 13.13 14,515 283,675 21,535 
| 3 84,677 13.06 | 1,105,704 19.00 21,004 284,236 20,791 
| 05) shah 95, 223 13.50 | 1,285,747 18.34 23, 586 290,288 33,198 
| 2 101,312 12.81 | 1,297,912 14.71 19,091 307, 652 37, 033 
| a A 85,023 13.44 | 1,142,341 327, 288 23, 626 


Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup.—Maple syrup is produced in the Provinces of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The bulk of the crop comes from the 
Eastern Townships of Quebec, a district famous both in Canada and in the United States 
_ as the centre of the maple products industry. Virtually all of the maple products exported 
_ are sent to the United States with the larger proportion moving as sugar, although sub- 
| stantial quantities of syrup are also shipped. Much of the syrup sold in Canada is mar- 

keted in one-gallon cans direct to the consumer from the producer but a considerable 
| amount of both sugar and syrup is sold each year to processing firms. 
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34.—Production of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, by Province, 1963-65, with 


Average for 1958-62 
Maple Sugar Maple Syrup Total 
alue, 
Province and Year Sugar 
Average and 
Quantity Value Quantity Price Value Syrup 
per gal. 
lb. $ gal $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Aye 958-—622re ess od eee Presets 13,000 8,000 4,000 5.75 23,000 31,000 
LOGS 28), eo er ei cia eee eee an 10,900 7,000 3, 600 5.56 20,000 27,000 
LOGE te cccrcadtueccree tare ss shel escent ee 1,500 1,000 1,400 6:71 8,000 9,000 
TRY Seen ons Seen SOEs eRe ae 8,380 6,000 3,240 Ons 20,000 26,000 
New Brunswick— 
VL IOS On men ists cele et dete ote: 50,000 31,000 10,000 5.30 53,000 84,000 
LOGS a eae oon oto eerete 32,000 21,000 7, 800 5.38 42,000 63, 000 
TOGA eee Ce ee ce inne ae 11,150 8,000 4,600 5.87 27,000 35,000 
HOG Gigs nn ctthccratcantiewe eetn ei stetenans acres 40,180 32,000 12,000 6.33 76,000 108, 000 
Quebec— 
Ix V ie LODG=O2 tame certo ee ee 561, 000 257, 000 2,169,000 3.67 7,963,000 8, 220,000 
LOGS Se othe tees res 669, 000 361, 000 2,488, 000 3.94 9,803,000 {10,164,000 
11 Gaya tet ral epee cans ORS AiGe es rele Ie: 457,000 256, 000 1,561,000 4.13 6, 447, 000 6, 703, 000 
OGD eer ie et ciers os bien ee 436, 000 244,000 1,957,000 4.15 8,122,000 8,366, 000 
Ontario— 
AVIS ODS “Olen. etia tare terre nts 19,000 12,000 278,000 5.02 1,396,000 1, 408, 000 
1968 spies ote d. ahs . Sees . 7, 800 6,000 219,000 5.21 1,141,000 1,147,000 
TOGA Oo fee Eee ee 7,960 6,000 155, 000 5.40 837, 000 843, 000 
(OCR A. Hes Oreck Bite 1) Bad, 9,920 8,000 187,000 5.60 | 1,047,000 | 1,055,000 
Totals— 
BVeE9S8=62 Fr, fot. cot ene ce eee 643, 000 308,000 | 2,461,000 3.83 | 9,435,000 || 9,743,000 
VOCS ae ee cote cee tos 719, 700 395,000 | 2,718,400 4.05 |11,006,000 11,401,000 
1964. -S5eeRE Fe Rea Se. Bet &. Ser 477, 610 271,000 1,722,000 4.25 7,319,000 7,590, 000 
19GS i. oes arabe aes 9 494,480 290,000 | 2,159,240 4.29 | 9,265,000 || 9,555,000 


Nursery Stock.—Statistics concerning the nursery industry in Canada for recent 
years are presented in Tables 35 and 36. All nurseries were asked to report quantities | 
sold of stock propagated during these years; stock purchased from other nurseries in 
Canada was excluded to prevent duplication. A total of 234 nurseries reported shipments 
in 1964. Wholesale value of nursery stock shipments of fruit trees, etc., amounted to 
$683,619 compared with $581,059 in the previous year, and shipments of ornamental 
species to $4,886,103 compared with $4,225,891. 


35.—Nursery Stock Shipments (Domestic), by Type, 1960-64 


Classification 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Fruit Trees, etc.— 
Apple;speciessica%).mctt ad eeenie: 300, 729 378,093 315, 528 259, 736 303, 627 
Tender tree-fruit species........... 256,185 264, 197 235, 468 304, 880 242,545 
Small fruit species................. 5, 361,022 5,502,671 4,753,971 4,801,390 5, 188, 499 
@GUEr. SPECIES hice Re eee 219,527 338,375 239,040 239, 237 218,030 
Ornamental Species— 
Rose 'buUsnes2 2.0 csets oeio eet ants 2,001,121 1,444, 440 1,399,399 1,566, 679 1, 416, 481 
Other ornamental shrubs and decid- 

NOUS. th6CS <a ee ea oe pe ce 4,908, 373 4,348, 288 4,595,962 3,998,417 8, 401, 969 
Hivergreen trees. Penis te ieee 1,292,029 1,759,369 1,377; 015 1,488, 811 1,527,724 
Ornamental climbers.............. 44,418 213,629 58, 387 60, 289 69,571 
Hybrid teas on standards (roses). . 6, 167 29,009 6,124 25,394 8, 063 
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36.—Acreage of Nursery Stock, by Province, 1962-64 


1962 1963 1964 
Province 
Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental Fruit Ornamental 
Species Species Species Species Species Species 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
vt Sin sno sh Ch insane sbsbaioions 34 264 24 322 2,207 308 
SI, .SEDERAVET A LAL EE 364 2,583 2311 2,526 457 2,949 
BPMRETIG EPO VINCES o.ccc 6 ce: s speraca crseie o s-ave 95 508 77 545 68 759 
BTN COLUI DIB c peyayerciacopsreiey ravens 108 218 70 1,531 63 211 
WM Gtals oes ses ea 601 3,573 2,482 4,924 2,895 4,227 


1 Includes the Maritime Provinces for which insufficient information was reported. 


Greenhouse Operations.—Annual surveys are made of greenhouse operations. 
Resulting figures are based on data reported by firms and individuals returning question- 
naires, with the exception of that for cucumbers and tomatoes grown in Essex County of 
Ontario (the most important producing area), which are based on information obtained 
from the local co-operative marketing agency. Only greenhouses used for the production 


of items for sale are included in the survey. 


37.—Greenhouse Operations, by Province, 1964, with Totals for 1960-64 


Area Value of Sales (Wholesale) 
ravi Firms 1 
sigh ne Reporting Cut (ep ae. 
Under Under Open Flowers oe Total 
Glass Cloth Field | and Potted Vegetables ee Sales 
Plants Growing On 
No. sq. ft. sq. ft. acres $ $ $ $ 

ee } 5 6.120} | = 1.5 50,593 1,590 17, 435 69, 618 
Se 53 864, 949 1,040 8.1 924,972 291,919 56,736 1,273, 627 
a 25 217, 857 750 11.5 357, 302 1 35,174 392,476 
a ee 101 1,221, 549 15, 600 61.9 2,089, 167 MEA Ws 242,381 2,383, 265 
ee 597 | 15,661,196 422,225 385.6 | 10,982,225 6,072, 138 2,791, 300 19, 845, 663 
a ae 22 170, 390 13,300 10.3 150, 826 2 89, 487 240,313 
DIES ER cn. 14 226, 458 12,000 24.2 191,684 12,936 88, 752 293,372 
ER ieee 44 1,757,960 160 36.0 1,545,092 131, 062 297,291 1,973, 445 
SO ee ea 265 3, 880, 800 8,189 a1. O 3,277,279 1,153, 950 605, 757 5,036, 986 
Totals, 1964..... 1,126 | 24,026,2793| 468,264 816.1 | 19,569,140 7,715,312 4,224,313 | 31,508, 7653 
: 1963..... 1,195 | 28,735,4183| 437,671 807.8 | 17,951,072 6, 818, 638 3,494,638 | 28,264,1243 

1962..... 976 | 19,734,129 408,970 906.9 | 16,391,108 5,059,615 2,767,547 | 24,218,270 

foon. 1,074 | 18,474,888 435,912 3,160.0 | 15,668,154 4,389,100 2,341,156 | 22,398,410 

1960..... 1,045 | 15,672,066 453,718 2,244.6 | 14,899, 047 4,015, 284 2,502,170 | 21,416,501 


1 Included in Nova Scotia. 


2 Included in Saskatchewan. 


table sales for British Columbia not comparable with data for previous years. 


3 Total area of glass and value of vege- 
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Subsection 7.—Prices of Agricultural Products 


The monthly index of farm prices of agricultural products was designed to measure 
changes occurring in the average prices farmers receive at the farm from the sale of farm 
products. In comparing current index numbers with those before August 1965, certain 
points should be considered. Western grain prices used in the construction of the index 
before Aug. 1, 1965 are final prices for all grains. For the remaining months of 1965, 
the western grain prices used in the index are initial prices. Subsequent participation 
payments made on the 1965 crops will be added to the prices currently used and the index 
revised upward accordingly. 


38.—Average Index Numbers ef Farm Prices of Agricultural Products, by Province, 1961-65, 
and Monthly Indexes for 1964 and 1965 


(1935-39 = 100) 


Norr.—A description of this index, its coverage and the methods used will be found in DBS Quarterly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistias (Catalogue No. 21-003) for October-December 1946. Monthly prices of grain and of live- 
stock are carried in the current issues of the same publication. 


Year and Month PLB peines: N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. || Total 


Averages— 
DIGS USS: Pert FM 198.3 | 225.2 | 220.4 | 274.38 | 265.3 | 261.9 | 251.3 | 265.8 | 276.1 261.2 
NOG2: F042)... RI 196.7 | 231.0 | 215.0 | 275.9 | 278.8 | 278.3 | 265.2 | 283.2 | 284.6 272.0 
1965 eres. ot ere Fe 214.3 | 232.8 | 222.2 | 274.6] 278.6 | 268.1 | 258.1 | 277.6 | 278.2 268.4 
LOGI hs a ate 6 ate 255.1 | 232.5 | 245.0] 280.5 | 269.5 | 261.5 | 253.5 | 271.1] 273.1 265.8 
a ATT SS oie ee eee nae Scr 332.6 | 259.4 | 302.0 | 307.5 | 293.6 | 252.6 | 284.0 | 257.5 | 294.7 272.2 
1964 
JANNALY eee 21522 220865|5 2214565 |275.8-| 266288) 261234120824) | = 278 .8ale 20 tee 264.2 
Bebrusiya ose 20Jc4 eels. lneolladilmcosoale| coset lmeabo com mZOGe Om so OtomiEEcOomG 265.3 
March, .o 2. tptiesiod tc 195 2elieelo..8 | 210.01] 274.0 | 26¢aeul 200.4 | 20063) Siu daema cies 265.7 
ADT See iee ence atet tent 220.9 |) 223.2 | 220.67] 20le4 | 26609) 265.0) 260.5") 277 0ene oie 266.0 
Mayai eta sen coe ee 27951 | "23028 |" 25255) | 9271.8 | 26980 4 264.7" |— 20050" | mmogeal smn aneno 268.1 
JUNE Seiad. Se ete os S7158 |) 248. 3.123305 2) 15283. 4 12927402 12 266.0 1 259s4a 280s eel oes 274.2 
July Acer. oe. er 33d0n|* 200.2 | av29G..8) | ees2el |ieate. Gel 263 see259R alm 27947 1) weaoue 272.4 
ANUStIS CELE SD ga ene en 291 ORS P2BScalimiese chile boon sae il. 4elee2O009e 1) Zola cule Oel iene oiomo 266.4 
peptembern baa 20620 sleet oO adele Oy OMe 7984 Dill 202. 249. Ol Zod Outed ae. 263.7 
Octobercrs- hacen 229.0 |} 235.4 | 226.4 | 287.9 | 265.2] 255.9 |. 248.4 | 259.9 | 273.8 260.1 
November. 4... ee 239.6 | 234.5 | 241.5 | 288.9 | 269.5 | 255.5 | 240.6 | 255.9 | 275.1 260.5 
December. = hncenuqecses «- 2738.8 | 240.0 |..270.5 | 292.5 | 271.6 | 253.8 | 240.8 | 256.9 | 275.6 262.8 
1965 
January 2e..) Soe aoe 3 913.0) |) 24259) 9287%,7 |, 204.8 | 278.6.) 255:4 | 241.4 o9255.2 | 278.8 264.5 
Bebruary... tees cls g19, 1 | 25729) 4301.5) 18 9302.31) 2820") 25a. 1) 1242.8 18 26054 29084 270.5 
Marches aaa ert.oo oe: 1052) |" 2Ddoc9, lan 290-2) [y 1O01.o: |) 2o0L04| 261.3 heesdo. Ol eezo2ear ego. O 271.0 
April 3B eRe 298 Sod 360.6 | 262.3 | 324.1 | 298.9 | 282.38 | 262.2 | 246.4 | 263.7 299.3 273.4 
Mayne tthe tee 373.3 | 266.3 | 349.0 | 302.6 | 286.1] 264.4] 247.6} 265.8) 301.2 276.6 
JUNCTAEE, Saceeh betes coh 420.4 | 279.3 | SoSison| 312.20) 297681 270 eedo2..6) | szeoremecOsa0 286.6 
Juky.904..88.), 29% 59e2.. ASSIS 1° ZL jeeS83Bel |) 316.8 |; 304.29) 27Oc9 e254. 0 01278.5 | 31530 291.1 
AUCUSEL Son. eee... 329.6 | 262.4] 273.3 | 306.8] 298.2 | 239.3 | 215.6] 243.6] 289.8 265.0 
Septem ber..t:s3-aee ee Z32ES en 24ae5 |aeeeGs2) le Ol. 6 1) 290+4e) 230u0 lento. Oleeedo.d | mecuac 261.6 
October 2.2... 862..088.,2. <1 62900 |) 252.35 Jee28001 jo. 318.8 19 298.301. 23456-10213. 6 146243.9°] 29168 264.6 
November. +. sc fea 283.0) |" 249.2)" 263.10) (315-0u| 6 o00. 70) Zotatol eels. 6 jes 24enc ye 2O0ne 266.4 
Decembery. sacec cee 27os0ulee20.1 | 259208! Vola. o umole. Guin a4ico) limoldegd, lueeos.Omllme oad 274.7 
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| 
-39.—Average Cash Prices per Bushel of PP Ter Panadian Grains, Crop Years Ended July 31, 
1 - 


(Basis, in store Fort William-Port Arthur) 


' 


; 
4 


Averages in Cents and Highths per Bushel 


Year Ended July 31— Wheat,1,2 Oats,} phy tat Rye, 3 Flaxseed ,3 
| No. 1 N. No. 2 C.W. bea I, : INO: Zi No. 1C.W. 
cts cts cts. cts cts 
Ty ore bie a hiearaibie aisvasyoaes ase 174 83/5 114/3 110/1 360/1 
ie a RS 5 Sree 168/1 80/6 116 119/7 298/4 
greta at ea ae arco 162/3 76/3 111 106 303 
MRI ALLE, on Ptr. ih ankd eAte ns 166/2 77/6 109/7 108 302 
| MMP sce hose sie plecnree ts epee ween seme ene ee oe 165/7 82/4 108/1 109/7 334/2 
MEE Airs Os, ca LAPS babs foes tee tele 167/4 81/2 107/5 105 311/4 
| tea ge 5 i nn ae 189/7 96/1 143/7 136/6 368/2 
EN ms ont cheb dwwls wvarmisiene 196/1 81/6 130/6 137/2 335 
Ot Bit eos DSTO GE ooee 203/3 78/5 123/4 146/7 319/6 
I ica 2h ccs, 8.5 wor wuae-<)6 198/4 83 133/2 125/4 320/38 
1 Canadian Wheat Board daily fixed prices. 2 International Wheat Agreement and domestic sales. 


3 Winnipeg Grain Exchange daily closing cash quotations. 


40.—Yearly Average Prices per 100 lb. of Canadian Livestock at Principal Markets, 1962-65 


Toronto Montreal 
Item Seen ee ee 
} 1962 1963 1964 1965 1962 1963 1964 1965 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
| cs FROGS Ee Sn cr or 25.75 23.65 22.70 24.00 26.15 24.10 22.40 23.85 
EEE DOIN aS: «65. Rh. SREP 23.75 21.59 20.60 21.90 23.84 22.42 20.55 22.20 
EE COMINONSS. «: 5. oh. PUp.. 12-298 s. 05! 19.61 17.84 17.08 17.28 19.72 18.94 eds 18.06 
DEC OOG: S480) case fea Mendle sacs 23.11 22.00 20.53 21.05 20.98 20.40 20.25 20.85 
LOSI fe DIU gee es ae es ee 2031 20.26 18.61 18.96 19.23 18.79 18.50 18.57 
EC OGEL Ee Ge Be cc cnet Rafal’ s 24s 17285 [17.40 | 16.00 | 15°50) 17:80) 18,.05515016160 15.80 
a, FORT eae es ae 16.20 | 15.98 | 14.46} 14.25] 16.39 | 16.05] 14.62 13.45 
MEEERFOOU? ieee. se ie oc shoo lodle ce eee 19.60 | 19.45 |} 18.29 16,500) onconl a 20sOonlbalo. aL 15.92 

MEEESESE SUCCES; ZOO. joc. ccs. so ee Me dias eee 24.90 19 25:30) || 22580 | 22:70 1 1 1 1 

Feeder steers, common..................--: 21.94 | 20.98 | 18.44] 18.63 1 1 1 1 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 31.85 |? 80.70 | 29.85 | 30.50 | 29.50 | 28:05 | 27.75 28.80 
Calves, veal, common and medium......... 24.19 23.93 22.46 19.89 23.00 22.44} 20.82 PAVE 4 
jatpors, Grade B, dressed...........0.056.003 28.60 | 26.80 | 26.30 | 32.40] 28.15 | 26.404 25.80 30.75 
MSS AI OOO Fae 2c sfo late dts s ss ves Nagle e's 'o 22.00" 2s. e0 | 245807 26.70) 20.257) § 210.25 pe 23.10 29.70 
MEER Se TCOCINN TN OD) as-2.che sieie: a's welts fee's 'ore ees 3 0% 18.21 JOCLL |) 20529 |e 21.645) 7. 2456 18.45 17.0. 18.41 
Sh ROG tae a 9.44 9.10 8.80 8.32 8.82 9.50 8.87 T1510 

Winnipeg Edmonton 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1962 1963 1954 1965 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MPIC OOU HEE «cs lc levis on a ocloc ties sce s 24°85. |) 23.00 | 20.85 |). 23.25. |. 23.70 || 24585: 1. . 2070 22.15 
RITE CLUNETITY. wo Se. prcts tate ooan, orcs Oa ahve ove es 22.88 \) 21.40 |) 19-92 16.21.05: | 22511 | 20548 |. 19. 14 20.28 
WEMEETAUCOTOTNON, .... 0. .crece. «os wiste dejeteniere oie 18.58 | 18.81 ibe alee l7avdals wl 9 .SGulemlSno2 met 6.76 16.68 
MEST POOLE sis. steicte cus ose s popes Sees 22 Tot 21.04 | 19had iP 20.50ul. 2ls94)3) 220521 18.43 19.52 
MMNPERTOUITUTING i). . Seviwie ws. de atads ccees 20.77 | 19.49 | 17.65] 18.10} 19.80 | 18.84] 16.87 19.03 
MH ok vides eee et oh 17-20 })17.10 | 15.40 |}, 14.80)| 15.65 | 16:85 | 14.25 13.30 
Sn 15..88-|9-15292-| 14-334) 18567) -14539 | 14,51 13.02 11.99 
MOC geet, sc ercifentaels sis ou ale Roos AShT2.)) 07370: P06 568), 16.13: | 7210: be 16.50) 15215 14.60 
Meeder steers, 200d...............0000e000s 24.40}. 23.20] 20.85 | 22.05 | 23.459) 22.65 | 20.40 21.40 
Feeder steers, COMMON............-..000005 OT 6Qe | 19 SOi LF 2054-19.19: ||. .20..01 19.47 | 16.66 17.49 
Feeder cows and heifers, good.............. 20.17 19.63 16.52 18.08 18.49 18.54 16.40 15.74 
Feeder cows and heifers, common.......... 16.25 | 16.13 | 13.86} 15.29 | 14.65] 14.66) 13.41 PANTIE 
Calves, veal, good and choice.............. 33.25 | 32.45} 30.70 | 29.80 | 27.15 | 26.90 | 23.95 22.55 
Calves, veal, common and medium........ 26.69 |} 25.36 | 28-06 | 23.00 | 22:27 | 21:30) | -£8835 16. 46 
Hogs, Grade B, dressed................--+. 25.65 | 24.80] 23.55] 30.65 | 25.40] 25.40 | 22.85 31.00 
MO OONS ers: hee ee, 17995 | 218894") 919780 |-'21330° |" 17.00'| 17.80) )" 18.10 20.70 
MM OGINIDOD. 6.05.60 r yds coed dats wane 15.44 | 16.65 | 17.61 18.51 15.48 | 15.88] 16.68 19.08 
SE a a 4.49 4.65 4.64 4.55 aoe 5.70 5.80 7.04 


} 


1 No sales reported. 
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Subsection 8.—Food Consumption 


Food consumption figures represent available supplies, including production and 
imports, adjusted for change of stocks, exports, marketing losses and industrial uses. All 
calculations are made at the retail stage of distribution, except for meats for which the 
figures are worked out at the wholesale stage. The amount of food actually eaten would 
be somewhat lower than indicated because of losses and waste occurring after the products 
reach the hands of the consumer. It should also be pointed out that there are minor 
inaccuracies in certain of the figures since statistics of storage stocks in the hands of retailers 
and consumers are not available. 

All basic foods are classified under 12 main commodity groups. The total for each 
group is computed using a common denominator for the group, for example: milk solids 
(dry weight) in the dairy products group; fat content for fats and oils; and fresh equivalent 
for fruits. All foods are included in their basic form, that is, as flour, fat, sugar, ete., 
rather than in more highly manufactured forms. 

The series in Table 41 represents the official estimates of yearly supplies of food 
moving into consumption, expressed in pounds per capita, for the years 1959-63 as an 
average for comparison with the years 1963 and 1964. 


41.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1963 and 1964, with 
Average for 1959-63 


Pounds Percentages 
per Capita per Annum of 1959-63 Average , 
Kinds of Food and Weight Base z —————_-—_—_—_—_—_——— 
verage 
1959-63 1963 1964 1963 1964 
Cereals:) ee): 2 See. ee ee, Lee eee Retail wt.) 153.6 157.3 145.8 102.4 94.9 
Flour Gneluding rye flour) 1.4m. see “ 135.9 139.1 12Tenl 102.4 93.5 
Oatmeal and rolled oats. °).0>..5.02:455.-- 8 % 4.9 5.0 a2 102.0 106.1 
Pot and'pearl barleys..... 3.82.) 4-22 eee “ 0.2 0.1 Ont 50.0 50.0 
Gorm mealand flours: Sy ts eee ee i 1.8 Dae 2.5 122.2 138.9 
Buckwheat flourteit ) eee tee ee ee & 0.1 0.1 0.1 100.0 100.0 
HCO; LEDGE, cP BE AL A. 2 ee eee s 3.9 4.0 3.9 102.6 100.0 
Breakfastifood 4.025.) ten es) tae ee fs 6.8 6.8 6.9 100.0 101.5 
Potatoes........ b Seatac) AMER, 1 ee aR ae Fresh equiv.) 156.1 154.8 157.5 99.2 100.9 
White potatoes; fresh®\... fs.) scenes eee Retail wt. 140.1 122.8 133.1 94.8 95.0 
Sweet potatoes; fresh: {.).. fe... deste ek dee “ 0.5 0.4 0.4 80.0 80.0 
Sugars and Syrups........................Sugarcontent| 104.8 103.0 106.1 98.3 101.2 
SUGAI:. «MPO ods pnts apneic oieyenes Refined wt. 97.2 94.7 98.3 97.4 101.1 
IVES LOS Ua hy ae ee ee een Retail wt. 0.8 On7 0.4 87.5 50.0 
Oney,...2eRE... © BIBL, 5c ROE. | BRE SRE e 1.8 1.9 1.8 105.6 100.0 
OGD Gi dierent piece sorele ee eee ee Se 8.9 10.1 9.8 113.5 110.1 
Pulses’and Nutses222 be os. bee eee Retail wt. 10.0 nd 10.4 95.0 104.0 
Dry beanswe...: €0.£8 7 92. Se Be) ae. ‘§ 2.6 2.4 2.6 92.3 100.0 
Dry peasiet..f @boe f+. 35, 685.5 ee ree bee o eS £6 2.1 106.7 140.0 
Reanutsee a? 288 Rh. 88 OE). bee eee eae * Sal 2.9 Bao 93.5 103.2 
‘Pree nuts. 3.2.88 die. A 18). tA % eZ eal eh 91.7 91.7 
Cocoa! RcBi. a Be Ae ae. Lae ee oe ¢ 15 15 1.4 100.0 93.3 
Bruit... 2.2..8).:) Ob SL 4 OE S44 Beet ee Fresh equiv.| 245.9 241.1 239.9 98.0 97.6 
Tomatoes and Citrus Fruit— 
‘Tomatoes; fresh.20 . .|.etn Gas. en 2 eee Retail wt. 21.8 18.0 20.1 82.6 92.2 
Tomato products3) . (2) eee Net wt. canned 21.0 23,1 19.6 110.0 93.3 
Citrustiruit,, fresh fe. .). seth oe Ol oot ee Retail wt. 26.9 2027 24.0 77.0 89.2 
Citrustinunt: juice. Se. 4 ato Lee Net wt. canned LSR5 isee 11.4 85.8 73.5 
Other Fruit— : 
resh#s 26:4 Oh.00 1 oie BO. | ee ee ee Retail wt. 71.3 Can 77.9 108.8 109.3 
Canned.2b..) Bett. Lge Se, Oe ee Net wt. canned 1172 J0.7 10.8 95.5 96.4. 
Juiceoa.84;: eee. | eee? |b epee “ 6.2 8.1 10.4 130.6 167.7 
Hrozen? A...) Meda tee ee Ue Retail wt. 2.4 2.8 3.4 116.7 141.7 
Unepeciied: | o>... eiekeae ok td ea eee Fresh equiv. 32.4 27.7 29.3 85.5 90.4 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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41.—Per Capita Supplies of Food Moving into Consumption 1963 and 1964, with 
Average for 1959-63—concluded 


Se 


Pounds Percentages 
| per Capita per Annum of 1959-63 Average 

| Kinds of Food and Weight Base Bey Sore ae ame Bons ooo 

verage 

| 1959-63 1963 1964 1963 1964 

Mapeeables eh O0S OB. «:c 5.1888 Ri «,-0  N Fresh equiv.) 103.7 104.1 105.4 100.4 101.6 
resh— 
MEAIB AN CL. LTCODIS ioyacrivoraynyartysvaispterspasore-s ovens tors Retail wt. L7eS 1723p 17.0 100.0 97.1 
Seer. of) fete. eS. 8. ES ee tee. oe * 14.3 14.4 14.4 100.7 100.7 
| NNN ocd SScortircd Span siancsoresialcnen treredeirines oreteye ots Hd i Ld 1.4 154.5 127.3 
| errr Dative JENS. AL... LBB « oles «0 0iletae ele * 36.8 Bi lae: 33.5 101.4 91.0 
- Processed— 
| BG ae 24.9... pRN a The s cs sikh s ss © = 08 Net wt. canned 16.2 16.1 16.5 99.4 101.9 
TR eS Sah) Roe NPAs Ache oat TMs Swveissrereure-ven eae Retail wt. 122 eee 3.0 266.7 275.0 
Bier tree Bie pd dnce kan ee LE TAS So cee Fresh equiv. f322 9.3 14.9 70.5 112.9 
OES SS ee a, Fat content 44.5 45.4 45.4 102.0 102.0 
0 DEUnTh 2 SSO ee: SS cd Si eee oe eR Soke ce Retail wt. 9.4 9.2 8.9 97.9 94.7 
IRIE PRY TI EE Ee . . hd. Chds.o.s sae kins 1 tae ae Hh 8.6 7.5 Ging 87.2 89.5 
MIRE DNEDD Scie ONS es, 5.5 SIRE a NS vanes e, « Sebo, che s 9.4 9.9 10.3 105.3 109.6 
SME E COOKING Ol... 0h ..c.dec desc clesx 08 sf 4.4 5.0 4.8 113.6 109.1 
I PRN Ta sariprirsaprevaday gre tere eer ererete aera id L7e7 19.1 19.0 107.9 107.3 

INN POU. Sdn aw esa ate cae da wsinspe sis Fresh equiv. 33.9 32.2 3208 95.0 95.0 

te ESE ee ene ee Careass wt.| 141.0 143.3 149.1 101.6 105.7 
ee eee et: We £S!.. ATE RS. idee e¢ 51.9 50a 52.0 97.7 100.2 
ul we ee Be ee ee 4 ‘¢ 69.6 ood 78.5 105.9 112.8 
| SSS See a ae See en eee cere SS 6.7 6.6 6.9 98.5 103.0 
uo ynesso'ce ll ETC oon: Rian ee os 3.4 2.9 3.4 114.7 100.0 
SE SE Rn gs es Ss vn ss sR ahie yoo os oithuae ee 4.5 4.0 3.8 88.9 84.4 
Memon Meales ... <fsh. 08.0.5 S00, RR-. 621d Net wt. canned 5.5 Bae 5.5 94.5 100.0 

APEEEOE SATA ISHN 5.6 ceo se cyo vers eoale eg ww tyapatee lene Edible wt. 35.4 38.6 40.5 109.0 114.4 
itens and’chickens*...).2/.....0...05.00. Eviscerated wt. 22.5 Past 25.4 105.2 112.9 
STEN E LL TS kat someones watt omieyrevnar doa is a) 8.0 8.8 9.1 110.0 120.0 
Fish and shellfish, fresh and frozen........... Edible wt. 8.0 9.4 9.8 1755 122.5 
Fish, cured (smoked, salted, pickled)......... 7 1.6 Leg 1.8 106.2 112.5 
Fish and shellfish, canned................ Net wt. canned Seo 3.4 363 103.0 100.0 

! 

Meera CMEESE, .... 5 66 of6 oc. soy Wlelleeticee sede Milk solids 65.8 65.0 64.3 98.8 97.7 
BARTEL GOS CC cegcos sh ocroy ocx on crenororevotersniayewerieurvee ore ines Retail wt. 6.2 6.6 6.9 106.5 111-3 
BIER CSO~ 864s aa esos ccs akids sbehatow « eM ansieus $f 1.4 1.6 1.6 114.3 114.3 
meinpe cnecse @ . af 280 oe. kee. ts 21 Soe * ioe: 1.4 Av, 107.7 115.4 
Myaporated whole milk.........2........06080% ‘ 17.9 72 16.6 96.1 92.7 
Mondensed whole milk. 25... cue ke es eels a 0.9 1.0 0.9 5 100.0 
Whole milk powder and cream powder®........ 6 0.3 0.4 0.2 133.3 66.7 
EAM ETDTLK TORV.COCR.. |ay.usyerstonerera:Grduarerearelere-oeae ar aysle Wes He pats 8.1 8.0 108.0 106.7 
Bebe 1COsCTOAM §. 002. . feal f. be ea, |S aoe ae “ 33.8 26.4 25.4 78.1 75.1 
BASLE DU GLOLINE Kiscnsqataabusie ering dies aeet vies sie’ i 0.5 0.5 0.5 100.0 100.0 
Meme wihhermiglk’?, (G25. 55. 0. seb. t¥ eo vee olleece y 336.8 323.4 321.6 96.0 95.5 
Miscellaneous milk products’................... * 2.3 3.4 3.6 147.8 156.5 

MECEACOS. 2). .f14) J. 12525. 209. -- Primary distribution wt. 11.8 12.2 11.3 103.4 95.8 

oo. VS See oe id < 2.4 20 2.4 104.2 100.0 
i AL it See teed ne i end Green beans 9.4 9.7 8.9 103.2 94.7 


_ 1 Fluctuations in apparent per capita flour consumption are caused partly by lack of complete data on flour 
inventories in all positions. 2 Includes soybean flour. 3 Tomatoes canned, tomato juice, tomato 
pulp, paste and purée, and ketchup. 4Exclusive of Newfoundland. 5 Includes process cheese. 
§ Cream powder included in whole milk powder for 1963 and 1964. 7 Includes cream expressed as milk. 
8 Includes evaporated and condensed skim milk, condensed buttermilk, sugar of milk, formula skim milk prod- 
ucts and concentrated liquid skim milk. 


Disappearance of Meats and Lard.—Production of meats from slaughter in Canada, 

total supply, distribution and per capita disappearance of meats and lard are shown in 

Table 42. All estimates are on a carcass-weight basis except canned meats, which are in 
terms of product. 
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42.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1960-65 
Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Beef— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada........ 000 241.3) 2, 01079) "25 009.6|" = 27 Goor0l a, 20rd 3, 17ae 
Estimated dressed weight............. ’000 Ib..| 1,266,280) 1,302,641] 1,297,203] 1,408,778] 1,551,246 1, 647, 89' 
@nthand,. Janets... .-Reeee. ot ee se 27,958 29, 208 33, 350 SonnlG 41,085 45, 04! 
Imports for consumption.............. “ 31,054 30,990 37,555 37,617 27,348 18, 51: 
Lotal Supply-3e8 ..check teks eck dee. “ 1,325,292) 1,362,839} 1,368,108) 1,480,114} 1,619,679] 1,711, 451 
Eixports..£. tte ee: Ree susie > ee ss 25,942 37,536 27, 656 25,564 42,770 102, 29: 
Usediforicanning.. 8). teers ce sd 20,103 20, 657 19,086 18,251 19,812 19, 784 
OnthandyDecrslire: Been cece 24 29,208 33, 350 33,719 41,085 45,045 46, 19( 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... "000 Ib. | 1,250,039] 1,271,296] 1,287,647] 1,395,214] 1,512,051) 1,543, 18 
PrR Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......... lb. 70.0 69.7 69.2 HER Ti 78.5 78.4 
Veal— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada........ "000 1,081.7} 1,048.8 990.1 1,049.6; 1,091.5) 1,248. 
Estimated dressed weight............. 000 lb 125, 155 123,754 121, 488 127, 436 134, 800 156, 44¢ 
OnthandeTansi ey ey wee, We oe S 3,925 4,970 3,652 3, 867 5,094 5,918 
Imports for consumption.............. eS 1 1 1 3 1 1 
‘LotaliSupply. so eee ee eee ee § 129,080 128,724 125,140 131, 303 139, 894 162,361 
Eixports. 5, Maes «chee sos be i 1 : 1 1 1 1 
Wsedsloricanningh pace ee ote se 959 ijePAl 1,198 1,419 1,424 1,248 
Ons hand? Decal Wane ot. boise. Gs 4,970 3,652 3, 867 5,094 5,918 4, 37€ 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... 000 lb 1235151 123 fon 120,075 124,790 132, 552 156, 73% 
Per Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......... lb. 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.6 6.9 8.C 
Mutton and Lamb— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada........ 000 737.4 816.0 764.6 697.4 660.6 566.2 
Estimated dressed weight............. ’000 1b 31,561 35, 086 32,671 30, 481 29,124 24, 583 
On hand Syane los cae ae eee a eee a 6,080 7,816 9,932 7,054 9,298 9,147 
Imports for consumption.............. oa 23,532 33, 433 37, 587 47, 856 37, 356 30, 299 
EOCAL SUDDEV eet ancks oe tee. oats eee 61,173 76,335 80,190 85,391 75,778 64, 029 
FIXPOLUS.t ces Lease hen ceuk ee ae oH 109 173 556 679 757 370 
Wsedtioricsnnine.. .&. eos.che tee ss 810 1,185 ieZo2 1,108 1,227 1, 454 
Omhand; Deevel.2. Wee eee: e 7,816 9,932 7,054 9,298 9,147 6, 626 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... 0001 52,438 65, 045 71,348 74, 306 64, 647 55, 580 
Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......... lb. 2.9 3.6 3.9 3.4 2.8 
Pork— 
Animals slaughtered in Canada........ 000 7,804.4) 7,522.1 7,648.2} 7,601.0) 8,301:0} ~ 8,11187 
Estimated dressed weight?............ 000 Ib 988,035} 966,595) 978,185} 978,295) 1,060,651] 1,029,270 
Onrhand, lanai, ea os eee os 56,549 21,139 24, 648 18,357 25,236 27,286 
Imports for consumption.............. eS 17,706 41, 859 35, 602 89, 465 53,758 37, 222 
Lotal Supply ah.22.00.e2e5.. ck. eo. eS 1,062,290} 1,029,593] 1,038,435} 1,086,117] 1,139,645] 1,093,778 
EXxports bey cbs ot ies bce nee < 67,691 52,394 47, 922 47, 420 53,959 58,029 
Used foricanning. 2 08% .0...b a tee oe os 33, 602 42,255 46, 764 54, 663 56, 937 48, 537 
OnihandaeCrol Ve. eck oar. “ 21,139 24,648 18, 357 25,236 27,286 22,555 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... 000 Ib. 939,858} 910,296 925,392 958,798] 1,001, 463 964, 657 
Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......... lb. 52.6 49.9 49.8 50.7 52. 49.2 
Canned Meats— 
Estimated production................. 000 Ib. 66, 681 84,928 88, 893 92,263 98,653 94,0382 
Orn Wand atl Weer lane eet. es eee ef 127,274 48,473 42,775 29,478 17,560 15, 880 
Imports for consumption.............. ie 12, 487 18,105 12,405 16, 407 13,780 15, 142 
F DURUIOUD OLY Atay. cca sctbicd tor cate as 4 205,442} 151,506} 144,073) 138,148] 129,993) 125,054’ 
TEXDUL tse ctl 3 ety nce one ee a eee sf 24,357 9,623 16, 487 21,991 8,324 6, 107 
Onvhand Weck ols. chose pence oe se 48, 473 42,775 29,478 17,560 15, 880 12, 435 
Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... ”000 lb 133,612 99,108 98,108 98,597} 105,789) 106,512 
PER Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......... lb. hao 5.4 5238 5.2 5 5.4 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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42.—Supply, Distribution and Disappearance of Meats and Lard, 1960-65—concluded 


eee 
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Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Offal— 

Estimated production................- 7000 lb. 95, 849 95,389 95,501 98,454} 107,873) 112,791 
oo Sa to RUE gE ee ge ee 5,251 5,042 5,906 5,001 6,217 6, 885 
Imports for consumption.............. * 5, 063 3,426 3,997 4,748 2, 850 2,048 
RTE SUN Vii con obicis 605 Se HIS S ck de te - 106,163} 103,857; 105,404; 108,198} 116,940); 121,674 
OSes eee ie Bie: aie eee Sean ¢ 14, 434 14,146 20,410 23,911 34,013 45,201 
BEMPET POT CANNING heats ssh Ye piso » « s 1,673 2,059 1,818 2,057 2,034 1,815 
PRTG A IOC OL... a5. « 6 Eola sia! bie <a aks $ 5,042 5, 906 5,001 6,217 6, 835 7,428 

Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... ”000 lb. 85,014 81,746 78,175 76,013 74,058 67, 230 

Perr Carita DISAPPEARANCE.......... lb. 4.8 4.5 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.4 

Lard— 

‘stimated production........ 0 .s...-. 000 lb. 142,193} 130,191 123) 513) 125,407) 133,103) 220, a7, 
Tithe ARURS ee lage lie nee Ck ‘ 7,663 5,949 6,921 6, 263 5, 844 6,976 
Imports for consumption............... 42 20, 903 25,145 24,784 17,073 16,001 17,073 
SS OUSUT hy at. i ie ec rere Y 170,759} 161,285} 155,218} 148,743) 154,948) 145,826 
RERDOUES: ohh. RAE EEGs ok oe heb BB ne + * 1, 667] 912 32 23 34 31 
Rp OG. Ol oc ck ee koe ‘s 5,949 6,921 6, 263 5, 844 6,976 5,078 

Domestic DISAPPEARANCE........... 7000 lb. 163,143] 152,452} 148,923} 142,87 147,93 140, 722 

Perr Capita DISAPPEARANCE.......... lb. 9.1 8.4 8.0 15 Tee (far'4 

1 Quantity small; included with beef. 2 Trimmed of larding fat and excluding offal. 3 Includes 


eer nercial lard production and estimated lard equivalent of renderable pork fat available from all uninspected 
slaughter. 


Section 4.—A¢gricultural Statistics of the Census 


Data from the Census of Agriculture taken June 1, 1966 were not available at the time 
of preparation of this volume. Preliminary reports are scheduled for release in April-June 
of 1967 and final reports in October and November of that year. A list of these reports 
and their prices is available from the DBS on request. 


Meanwhile, 1956 and 1961 Census of Agriculture data showing number of farms and 
use of farm land by province is given in Tables 43 and 44. Additional brief data on size 
of farms, persons employed in agriculture, farm machinery, farm electrification and farm 
capital are included in the 1966 Year Book at pp. 511-514 and on the economic classification 
of farms and tenure and age of farm operators in the 1963-64 edition at pp. 478-482. Details 
are contained in Vol. V of the 1961 Census of Canada and in a number of special census 
reports, all procurable from the DBS or the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 


Number of Farms.—There were 16 p.c. fewer farms in Canada in 1961 than in 1956, 
the year of the immediately preceding census. The number dropped from 575,015 in 
the earlier year to 480,903 in the later. However, part of this decrease was attributable 
to a change in the census definition of a farm. In the 1956 (and 1951) Census, a farm 
was defined as a holding on which agricultural operations were carried out and which 
was (a) three acres or more in size, or (b) from one to three acres in size and with agri- 
cultural production during the previous year valued at $250 or more. In the 1961 Census, 
a farm was defined as a holding of one acre or more with the sales of agricultural products 
during the previous year valued at $50 or more. On the basis of the 1956 definition, the 
decrease in the number of farms was from 575,015 to 521,634 in 1961, or about 9 p.c. 
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43.—Number of Farms, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961 


Province or Territory (1956 (1961 a Sa ee (1956 serene 
Definition)! | Definition)! Definition)! 
No. No. No. 

Dey Toul «ss Fens eee 2,387 1, 752 —26.6 3,358 +40.7 
Prince Edward islandi-.s,.....s008te. 9, 432 7,335 —22.2 8,025 —14.9 
NOY RPO LAL ck atte. cant Acri cae 21,075 12,518 —40.6 18,264 —13.3 
Wem Biinewicko. +s day aa. octec oe va 22,116 11,786 —46.7 18,331 —17.1 
COROEEG. tae fae ous. PR Ny oid o REE 122,617 95,777 —21.9 108, 865 —11.2 
CPEESIAO ¢ 7 race nen | tena: orc ue 140, 602 121, 333 —13.7 127, 492 — 9.3 
BE OREO A Re Oe crt cciels ARS Wales a is PSE tas 49,201 43, 306 —12.0 44,264 —10.0 
Saskatchewanier...<dsscs cect oe one 102,391 93,924 — 9.2 94,402 — 8.7 
PIELER. Arcata ay) Aenean ta. Renn 79,424 73, 212 — 7.8 74, 661 — 6.0 
Brrush, Colambia., 2600s) son. teen tee 24,748 19,934 —19.5 23,946 — 3.2 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 22 26 4-18.2 26 +18.2 

CRE he RE 1 575,015 480, 903 —16.4 521, 634 — 9.3 


1 See text immediately preceding table. 


Farm Areas.—The total area of farms as defined in the 1961 Census was 172,551,051 
acres, only slightly less than the 173,923,691 acres recorded in 1956. Improved farm 
land for the country as a whole was up 3 p.c. from 100,326,243 acres to 103,403,426 acres 
and unimproved farm land, which includes woodland and rough pasture, was down about. 
6 p.c. from 73,597,448 acres to 69,147,625 acres. Decreases in total farm area in the six 
eastern provinces and in British Columbia offset by almost 1,400,000 acres the increases 
in total farm area in the Prairie Provinces and the Territories. As Table 44 shows, only 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia reported more farm land under crops in 1961 
than in 1956 but the total increase in these provinces was somewhat less than the total 
decrease in the other provinces. On the other hand, the total increase in improved pasture, 
in the four western provinces was somewhat greater than the total decrease in the eastern 
provinces and there was a substantial increase in the acreage under summer fallow for 
Canada as a whole. 


44.—Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961 


Prince 
Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
Item 
1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 
acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
Improved Land......... 24, 234 20,455) 645,492) 579,558] 629,874) 497,521 951,291 734,107 
Wndercropsiv..s5 er. 15,968 12,919 419,099 391,112 416, 235 329,114 617,279 482,548 
Pasture (improved) ... 5,739 4,097 201,225 167,913 161, 424 127, 468 252, 686 200, 047 
Summer fallow........ 92 145 . 2,463 SRI BY 2,649 2,654 13,560 5, 648 
Othersene: ee 2,435 3,294 22,705 18,001 49,566 38, 285 67, 766 45, 864 
Unimproved Land ..... 47,580 34,106 419,971 380,599) 2,145,768] 1,732,874 2,030,158] 1,465,568 
Woodland 28): Ai <2! 26,919 19, 802 334, 226 296,759) 1,566,071] 1,362,869 1,703,702} 1,230,861 | 
Other ose. sees Stans 20,661 14, 304 85,745 83, 840 579, 697 370, 005 326, 456 234,707 © 
Totals, Farm Area.. 71,814 54,561) 1,065,463)  960,157| 2,775,642] 2,230,395] 2, 981,449} 2,199,675 


1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 
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44.—Use of Farm Land, by Province, Censuses of 1956 and 1961—concluded 


Quebec | Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Item 

1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
| Improved Land......... 8,629, 835| 7,864, 176|12, 572, 157/12, 032, 924/11, 453, 783/11, 963,994) 49,506,000) 43,117,813 
mynder crops!........... 5,549,524] 5,213,302] 8,219,407| 7,990,358] 7,686,013] 7,688,728] 24,480,501} 23,923,192 
Pasture (improved) ...| 2,642,764] 2,312,950} 3,470,688) 3,295,609 594, 902 719,819} 1,128,001) 1,394,280 
Summer fallow........ 67, 082 46,344 333,973 244, 842) 2,827,551) 3,230,095] 14,193,468] 17,179,572 
BB OT oss BAG TE. ws 370, 465 291, 580 548, 089 502,115 345, 317 325, 352 704,030 620,769 
Unimproved Land ..... 7,280,293) 6,334,316) 7,307,489] 6,545,583) 6,478,034] 6,205,957) 22,287,979) 21,297, 705 
Mepogiand.|.. £55 s.... 4,877,803] 4,501,305] 3,338,870] 3,257,589) 1,566,494) 1,490,673) 2,379,043) 2,194,920 
MEET... /. . Julate Sauls. 2,402,490} 1,833,011} 3,968,619} 3,287,994] 4,911,540} 4,715,284] 19,908,936) 19,102,785 


Totals, Farm Area. .|15, 910, 128)14, 198, 492/19, 879, 646/18, 578, 507/17, 931, 817/18, 169, 951 62,793,979 64, 415,518 


be ig 


Alberta British Columbia and Canada 
N.W.T. 

1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 1956 1961 

acres acres acres acres acres acres acres acres 
‘Improved Land......... 23, 746, 113/25, 288,527] 1,166,752) 1,303,263 712 1, 088]|100, 326, 243/103, 403, 426 
Under crops!........... 14, 850, 171)15, 614, 839 689,749 788, 896 230 526]] 62,944,176] 62,435, 524 
Pasture (improved) ...| 1,279,894] 1,670,391 320,251 354, 830 245 492)| 10,057, 819| 10,247, 896 
Summer fallow........ 7,091,264] 7,449,758 87,479 81,785 44 11]| 24,619,625) 28, 243, 386 
0% ee ar A dl a 524,784} 553,539 69,273 Vy Oe 193 59|| 2,704,623) 2,476,610 
Unimproved Land ..... 22, 224, 282/21, 940,126) 3,372,129) 3,203,289 3,765 7,502)| 73,597,448) 69,147,625 
mroodiand ... 2 ae 2,891,128} 2,138, 137 855, 398 752,990 887 1,484] 19,540,541) 17,247,289 
ae aed eee 19,333, 154/19, 801,989) 2,516,731) 2,450,299 2,878 6,018} 54,056,907) 51,900, 236 
Totals, Farm Area. ./45,970,395/47, 228,653] 4,538,881) 4,506, 552 4,477 8, 590/173, 923, 691/172, 551, 051 


1 Includes field, vegetable, fruit and nursery crop land. 


Section 5.—International Crop Statistics 


Tables 45 and 46 are based on estimates published in March and April 1966 by the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and give the 
acreages and production of wheat and the production of oats and barley for the harvests 

of 1964 and 1965 with average for the years 1955-59, in the leading countries of the world. 


45.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1964 and 1965 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country 
hear 1964 1965 Pe 1964 1965 

000 000 000 000 bu. ’000 bu. 000 bu. 

North America).................... 74,160 80,910 79,689 || 1,606,000 | 1,958,000 | 2,083,000 
Nang chs alate: sine Se 22,730 29, 686 28, 282 465,618 600, 424 677,917 
Sy a ase 2,210 2,016 1,969 44,616 66, 138 77,160 
mMICeG States x50 acscble. ofdatoed «3 49,128 49,121 49,313 1,095, 357 1,290, 650 1,326,747 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 506. 
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45.—Estimated Acreages and Production of Wheat Harvested in 1964 and 1965 in 
Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59—concluded 


Acreages of Wheat Production of Wheat 
Continent and Country tors A 
ge verage 
1955-59 1964 1965 1955-59 1964 1965 

7000 000 000 000 bu. 000 bu. ’000 bu. 
Europet®:, 20% -286 08, Oe See rhe: 71,890 71,840 71,400 || 1,866,000 | 2,245,000 | 2,400,000 
Murope. West! hes ats. kee cen ho. ite 46, 580 46,040 46,600 |} 1,213,000 | 1,585,000 | 1,635,000 
ANISETIG Pe cA tie. cee kates ae kee 634 699 707 20, 800 QT6TT 25, 202 
Beloiurite Pex. oa pres sees wists 501 533 562 26, 669 33, 065 41,500 
ABYIGGIN Os prot estos oe meee book oretotes 2,098 2,206 2,536 101,718 139,364 153,220 
Denmarks) x VOr.see. po eiet ee ares 179 317 311 10,516 19,878 20, 466 
nL an deel Skee: Bee te Oe eee ste te 314 663 660 7,510 17,005 18,397 
PTANnce Week ore ce. Settee ea ee 10, 432 10, 843 11, 180 357, 997 508, 446 527,245 
Germany, West................. 3,059 3,574 3, 489 139,071 191,161 159,749 
Greece Sie Pes cve. Aen RLM 2,704 2,984 2,776 57,760 79,720 73, 437 
lréland ccs areedorrenrtrner 361 214 182 15, 280 8,997 7,470 
tally Rie Gale rartrentleaee Aa 12,145 10, 892 10, 602 230, 330 315, 342 359, 225 
Netherlands... ..--eenen eee 250 374 392 14,311 26, 163 25, 392 
INO WE Vinccece ce woth tes ocsree eee 35 18 10 1,130 740 434 
Portugal eke s eo Pec ih arte ner tits 2,009 1,693 1,730 24,210 17233 24,691 
Spans erocee sae wees ee cata: 10,728 10,059 10, 506 165, 400 145,720 160,000 
Swedene. sees. Tee eee et: 831 667 711 28,030 39,095 34, 260 
Swiuzerlandey-sem een tee 248 251 250 10, 860 13,705 12,570 
HMurope Hasta, nese aaa eee 25,310 25, 800 24, 800 553, 000 660, 000 765, 000 
Bulgaria sana. cca. cacti 3,466 3,138 3,090 79, 000 74,590 108, 400 
@zechoslovakia, xc: ..sn .b ++ as 1,818 2,052 2,026 54,500 67, 200 66, 140 
Germany, diast.25.s6nn .6 +s: ae 1,026 1,070 1,063 42,160 49,530 47,770 
Mungary.ns caps eit ioc eis 3, tb2 2,747 2,674 68, 500 75, 665 86, 200 
Poland terme sam cbhinss: «ne dos 3,581 4,051 4,150 83, 900 112,875 123,500 
ROMANIA Scere ss see. oe 7,302 7,310 7,400 118, 600 140, 500 202,000 
PY UPOSIA VIS cove eeeraia: cite t 4,750 5,189 4,151 102,000 125, 950 127,130 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)? 159,000 167, 800 161,000 || 1,910,000 | 2,100,000 | 1,700,000 
of NF estes ei petecdeiet A seunimtinrnant Bs 144,490 147,200 145,200 || 1,871,000 | 1,924,000 | 1,990,000 

Ching, «Mainland? seawe. 2: og 65, 500 Le 880, 000 a ty. 96 
GY DLUS Fehon cannes Sei een 196 165 162 2,741 1, 680 2,940 
INGA ee eee cor ree eee kee 30,3938 33, 349 33, 245 331, 870 362, 300 443, 800 
Fparisaertk. ith Me nee sees see ay i oR 95,950 95,500 106, 600 
TT acee. Be eo ae he hack tac 2,540 Ae ae 27,120 23,500 29, 500 
eraeleern es. erccee en cone cea 137 138 168 2,420 4,650 5, 440 
Japanese Be. eee See ee 155i 1, 256 1,176 50, 485 45,709 47, 289 
OLGA ear eth pic toad ater iat 638 733 696 5, 460 10, 828 10, 500 

Korea; South)... fete. ome ete. 317 361 3 4,470 6,140 - 
Eebanon--aeee Eee. Oe oe ee 162 146 146 1,680 1,470 2,000 
Palristai sete Nee Sec rs ae 11,741 12,544 13272 130, 703 154, 185 169,940 
Syria: fret. 2a re Le. LEE 2,540 3,650 3,580 25,940 40, 400 38, 200 
FEUT ROVE Seon Pic. vente en 16,990 17, 600 18,000 227, 890 257, 000 275,000 
VN iy Co Rina ee ee ee 17,120 17,900 18,200 196, 000 214, 000 223,000 
IAI Qerighs sone. rd. eee tee ees 4,658 ae cs 46,364 41,200 49, 600 
Loy alg Oneecnce- teat ob Bete Meer tcl ee 1,559 1,344 1,450 53, 802 55, 100 58, 800 
MGLOCCOL ree te eee 3, 888 3,776 4,095 35, 720 43,940 48,350 
South Africa, Republic of......... 2,500 3,150 3 eA 27,640 39, 290 25,980 
Tunisian. vs 1. ater 2,908 2,743 2,735 17, 800 12,900 19,100 
South America}.................... 18,760 19,800 15,900 324, 000 508,000 321,000 
Argentina oi ccctee « « Seictences mee 11,598 14,500 uy: 225,949 415,000 240,000 
Brazil. paxen ender 2,386 ae bite 24, 460 10,000 8, 500 
Chiles ieee eee 2,048 2,099 2,100 40,585 45, 782 42,255 
Colombiaec sate ao ee eee 423 262 314 5,012 salle 4,042 
Peru pateeiet o, PeRIEROT BA: S58. . 365 369 370 5,170 5, 260 5, 440 
WYUGURYARes cs nen cc ee Seti: 1,604 1,302 940 18, 950 23,720 15, 430 
Qeea»nlal Fit kins sicccocsgebecc ones 9,995 18,100 17, 400 173, 000 378, 000 270, 000 
Australia... ee re 9, 892 17,919 17,160 168,217 368, 800 260, 000 
Néw’ Zealand 44, 4. 5.4. oe ee 103 184 200 4,810 9,016 9,500 
World Totals!.............. 495, 400 523, 600 509,000 || 7,946,000 | 9,327,000 | 8,987,000 


1 Estimated totals, which in the case of production are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing 
data for countries shown and for other producing countries not shown. 2 Tentative unofficial acreage and 
production estimates. 
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| 46.—Estimated Production of Oats and Barley Harvested in 1964 and 1965 
! in Specified Countries, with Average for 1955-59 


| 
Oats Barley 
| Continent and Country 
Average Average 
1955-59 1964 1965 1955-59 1964 1965 
: 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 000 bu. 7000 bu. 
North America!.................... 1,660, 000 1, 243,000 1,380,000 671,000 578, 000 634,000 
|! Spada a ke eee 374, 764 357,178 414,957 237, 926 166, 816 214,555 
| EES cna iG ea ae el gir ie a 5,308 5,390 5,370 8,500 7,810 7,920 
United Siateseed! te damgesia he Lae ks 1,278,145 880,095 959, 192 424, 448 402, 895 411, 897 
[OE Soa ES IS AR SO i aad a 1,315,000 | 1,100,000 | 1,095,000 || 1,050,000 | 1,617,000 | 1,690,000 
urope West! . 225. ee 935,000 805, 000 780,000 800, 000 1,317,000 1,365,000 
| OS ee 2 23,740 22,520 19,300 17,110 27, 800 4,710 
MRMEIM Gives cueGs osc kets ses 31,470 25,710 21,260 14, 520 23,680 23,940 
OSM IIT S| oo ane 163,310 92,750 84,980 148, 200 345, 520 376, 180 
oo Shhh 2 Se Nee era cece © 51,210 56, 560 53,670 110,090 179,130 189, 460 
Os a ee 48,160 51,120 70, 280 15,010 16,980 23,040 
BHO M ets. rates ArRIain Aa 224,270 159, 150 167, 490 197,890 311,910 334, 750 
BORMAN Y, WSLS <r spe bier. 0 5 ae oeee 156, 680 159,000 140, 960 111,700 179, 830 154, 690 
| sd ee 11,000 10,680 12,200 10, 950 12,780 18,910 
: PEMPERTETA(e.crteeeceed« Sichcy Aolehatets ‘whee 24,380 19,950 20,580 16,110 22,770 24, 220 
NG? 5 ee ee een ee 37,490 32,080 36, 330 13,240 11,550 13,080 
MPRSTUDOUTES. cece tee c cee a es 2,890 2,070 2,270 — — — 
PIR GHOPIANUS fs sidew sak giele euler os 32,140 28,920 25,000 12,970 17,260 17,120 
| SES ae a aes ore 9,320 8, 650 7,810 13, 480 22,050 22,270 
| ORICA Ss ae oe are 7, 450 4,660 5,930 3, 850 2,090 2,800 
| ONON EC eyee St5 Sa teat abidae-t 27,000 26, 250 25,770 82,470 73,950 66,970 
| oT a 58,750 99,760 82,510 26,760 63, 700 67, 850 
| Bimatzeriand=.2 ify. she. re. aa 3, 850 2,600 2,140 3,480 4,820 4,270 
WEEITOME Wuast!. 2... ke kk ee 380, 000 295,000 315,000 250, 000 300, 000 325, 000 
| Bitte eT ©. eat dike oki. ce. Shh 12,120 10,610 7,600 21,080 28, 480 42,070 
PB ZECHOSIOVAKIA, farsi «sepeeicl eis opeuse 64, 830 46,090 45, 200 61,775 65,630 63, 200 
Brera Ys, TUASC. 5. os sso oes 72,338 53, 400 51,950 37, 760 68,710 63,380 
BRE ADV ALT oe Sore fib tile tes « 14,605 3,790 3, 450 38, 860 37,570 46,000 
SU TSTYa O22 ST Se ee 168, 650 154,000 174, 000 53, 630 58,240 62,700 
“oy TUDES SRLS alee gle eee ian 22,530 5,440 5,300 16, 940 15,980 16,080 
\WmWagoslavia...0..0....0...0. 605. 24'090 20; 190 23/220 21/890 24° 530 31,300 
U.S.S.R. (Europe and Asia)?...... 845, 000 270,000 320, 000 440, 000 1,090,000 870,000 
EMM a6 0c: ceo, arco 0 9 oxeus 5.0 yo. 105, 000 100,000 100,000 845,000 770,000 790,000 
| STE 5 GS 65, 000 — — 211,000 —_— — 
DSYE,, = 6 Sete See eee oS deuce —_— — —_ 3,050 2,600 5,970 
ETRE es th eo cise ces ee — — — 124, 600 93, 580 107, 660 
MMS es SLL UA Bhi sate See sD «ad — — = 42,530 41,000 46,000 
| SSS — —_ — 44,990 32,000 44,000 
EE te sate bes _— — _ 2,950 5,340 3,220 
TY Pid SPITS Ct IK). ay Se ald Cas 12,188 8,360 9,140 93,530 51,700 51,950 
| Berea. Republic of en ae mae 36, 260 42, 600 65, 390 
| MEMEBERS 2 88e Fy, he ee kk — — 7 6, 620 5,690 5,970 
|. Ee als aay See ee oe ee ce 456 140 140 16,060 29, 260 31,700 
| oo sa Sa eee eee 25,406 29, 280 31,000 139, 000 128,600 142,380 
‘Africa! Pee tere’, teres hos och Ng. e 15,000 15,000 12,000 125,000 115, 000 120,000 
| oT, | aaa eee 4,840 — —_ 34,000 16,500 16,000 
| LEST: Cie soil ar tl ine 1,570 1,230 1,220 55, 250 55,070 55,000 
| > eee priniea, Republic of 6,040 9,560 6, 870 1,150 1,790 1,580 
IG oe a a 660 — -- 8, 440 5,970 8,270 
United Arab Republic os — — 6,090 6,500 5,970 
South America!.................... 77,600 70,000 50,000 77,000 67,009 48,000 
| MMU Sila ,s . «if Ties id  - 64, 620 55, 430 31,700 50,510 37, 200 19,570 
An Sa 7,970 8,240 8,960 4,930 6, 220 6,000 
. tS od —_ — 3,290 5,050 4,410 
(LS eal i ee — — — 3,930 3,120 3,220 
jt EN eee, meee = —_— — 8, 550 8, 400 8, 820 
| EEA a a OE 2,789, 5,900 6,130 1,460 1, 840 1,150 
VN i yiacsh secs « nissspam are is& « 66,060 89,840 65,100 48,370 56,060 44,850 
EE oS i anche pide w 32% 63, 630 87,550 63,000 45, 400 51,370 39, 900 
yp WASSIEAT Ys Se 2,430 2,290 2,100 2,970 4,690 4,950 
World Totals! 4,085, 000 2,890,000 3 022,100 3,255, 000 4,295,000 4,200,000 


1 Estimated totals, which are rounded to millions, include allowances for any missing data for countries shown 
_and for other producing countries not shown. 2 "Tentative unofficial production estimates. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Canada’s extensive forests have been an invaluable asset to the country and its people 
since the earliest days of settlement. The productive portion of these forests has poured 
increasing wealth into the stream of national income, contributing to the economy of the 
country as the producer of raw materials for industry and as the source of livelihood for 
hundreds of thousands of persons. Perhaps in no other country is the national wealth so 
dependent upon its forest resources and the success of its forest industries as in Canada. 
The annual forest harvest of some 3,424,000,000 cu. ft. supports a highly complex and 
diversified export and domestic industry directly employing more than 300,000 persons and 
paying out $1,200,000,000 annually in salaries and wages. The forests support 8,000! 
sawmills and 4,000 wood-using plants, many of them small units contributing appreciably 
to the income of local economies. The pulp and paper industry alone stands first among 
Canadian manufactures in terms of employment, wages paid, new investment and net value 
of output, and the sale of forest products abroad represents about 27 p.c. of the value of 
Canada’s export trade. 


The predominant part played by the pulp and paper, lumber and other forest products | 
industries in the development of the country and in its current economy has resulted in a 
widespread tendency to evaluate the forest in terms of timber alone. But equally important 
is the fact that the existence of widespread forest cover, productive or unproductive in 
the sense of human utilization, remains essential to the maintenance of the balance of 
nature—in protecting water-catchment areas and assuring supplies of water, in lowering 
the temperature, reducing the velocity of the wind and protecting the land against drought 
and erosion, and in providing shelter for birds and animals. It is reassuring that a growing 
realization of the economic importance of the forest for its non-commercial values, including 
recreation and wildlife and watershed protection, is bringing about increasing recognition 
of the true value of the forest and is thus developing a broader concept of forestry. 


Section 1.—Forest Resources 


Forest Regions.}—The forests of Canada cover a vast area in the north temperate 
climatic zone but wide variations in physiographic soil and climatic conditions cause marked 


* Sections of this Chapter that deal with forest resources and depletion and the federal forestry program were | 
revised by the Department of Forestry and Rural Development, Ottawa. Provincial forestry programs were 
prepared by the forestry officials of the respective provincial governments. Sections dealing with forest and allied 
payer except as otherwise noted, were revised in the Forestry Section, Industry Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. : 

t+ A more detailed discussion of forest regions is given in Bulletin 123, Forest Regions of Canada, published by 
the Department of Forestry and Rural Development. 
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differences in their character in different parts of the country; hence, eight fairly well- 
defined forest regions may be recognized. These regions, with the relative proportion of 
the total area of all forest regions occupied by each, are as follows:— 


; Percentage of Percentage of 
Region Forest Area Region Forest Area 
“CES SS eo a Se 82.1 ACHCIANS. ee ions het teas 2.0 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence...... 6.5 Columbia at. Seyret adie 0.8 
MANO AS oe? ochrs duraier. « letras 3.7 Deciduous. eps cls sus eiteet os 0.4 
PRES) oe os 5 ao a Bon Sau Paes 2.3 
cn Spadina ceedinalmtege Saeileesans 2.2 DORR OR a3 Sea 109.8 


Boreal Forest Region.—This Region comprises the greater part of the forest area of 
‘Canada, forming a continuous belt from Newfoundland and the Labrador coast westward 
to the Rocky Mountains and northwestward to Alaska. The white and the black spruces 

are characteristic species; other prominent conifers are tamarack which ranges throughout, 
‘balsam fir and jack pine in the eastern and central portions, and alpine fir and lodgepole 
pine in the western and northwestern parts. Although the forests are primarily coniferous, 
there is a general admixture of broadleaved trees such as the white birches and poplars; 
these are important in the central and south-central portions, particularly in the zone 
_of transition to the prairie. In turn, the proportion of spruce and tamarack rises northward 
and, with increasingly rigorous climatic conditions, the close forest gives way to the open 
lichen-woodland which finally merges into tundra. In the east there is, along the southern 
border of the Region, a considerable intermixture of species from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Forest such as the white and the red pines, yellow birch, sugar maple, black 
| ash and eastern white cedar. 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Forest Region.—Along the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
| River Valley lies a forest of a very mixed nature, characterized by the white and the red 
| pines, eastern hemlock and yellow birch. With these are associated certain dominant 
_broadleaved species common to the Deciduous Forest Region, such as sugar maple, red 
_ maple, red oak, basswood and white elm. Other species with wide range are the eastern 

white cedar and largetooth aspen and, to a lesser extent, beech, white oak, butternut and 
_white ash. Boreal species, such as the white and the black spruces, balsam fir, jack pine, 
_ poplars and white birch, are intermixed and, in certain humid portions of the east, red 
| spruce is abundant. 


Subalpine Forest Region.—This is a coniferous forest found on the mountain uplands 
_in Western Canada. It extends northward to the major divide separating the drainage 
_ of the Skeena, Nass and Peace Rivers on the south and to that of the Stikine and Liard 
| Rivers on the north. The presence of the black and the white spruces plus aspen and birch 
_ indicates a close relationship with the Boreal Region, and the characteristic species— 
_ Engelmann spruce, alpine fir and lodgepole pine—have boreal counterparts. There is 
| some entry of blue Douglas fir from the Montane Forest and of western hemlock, western 
_ red cedar and amabilis fir from the Coast Forest. Other species found are western larch, 
_ whitebark pine, limber pine and, on the coastal mountains, yellow cedar and mountain 
| hemlock. 


Montane Forest Region.—The Region occupies a large part of the interior uplands 
_ of British Columbia as well as a part of the Kootenay Valley and a small area on the 
_ east side of the Rocky Mountains. It isa northern extension of the typical forest of much 
of the western mountain system in the United States and comes in contact with the Coast, 
Columbia and Subalpine Forests. Ponderosa pine is a characteristic species of the southern 
| portions. Blue Douglas fir is found throughout but more particularly in the central and 
_ southern parts; lodgepole pine and aspen are generally present, the latter being particularly 
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well represented in the north-central portions. Engelmann spruce and alpine fir from the 
Subalpine Region together with white birch are important constituents in the northern 
parts. The white spruce, though primarily boreal in affinity, is also present here. Exten- 
sive prairie communities of bunch-grasses and forbs are found in many of the river valleys, 


Coast Forest Region.—This is part of the Pacific Coast forest of North America, 
Essentially coniferous, it consists principally of western red cedar and western hemlock, 
with abundant Sitka spruce in the north and with the addition of Douglas fir in the south. 
Amabilis fir and yellow cedar occur widely and, together with mountain hemlock and 
alpine fir, are common toward the timber-line. Western white pine is found in the southern 
parts and western yew is scattered throughout. Broadleaved trees, such as black cotton- 
wood, red alder and broadleaf maple, have a limited distribution. Arbutus and Garry oak, 
species whose centres of population lie southward in the United States, occur in Canada only 

on the southeast coast of Vancouver Island and the adjacent islands and mainland. 


Acadian Forest Region.—Over the greater part of the Maritime Provinccs, exclusive 
of Newfoundland, there is a forest closely related to the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Region 
and, to a lesser extent, to the Boreal Region. Red spruce is a characteristic though not 
exclusive species and associated with it are balsam fir, yellow birch and sugar maple, 
with some red pine, white pine and hemlock. Beech was once an important forest constit- 
uent but the beech bark disease has drastically reduced its abundance in Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island and southern New Brunswick. Other species of wide distribution 
are the black and the white spruces, red oak, white elm, black ash, red maple, white birch, 
wire birch and the poplars. Eastern white cedar, though present in New Brunswick, is) 
extremely rare elsewhere and jack pine is apparently absent from the upper St. John Valley’ 
and the western half of Nova Scotia. 


Columbia Forest Region.—A large part of the Kootenay River Valley, the upper 
valleys of the Thompson and Fraser Rivers and the Quesnel Lake area of British Columbia 
contain a coniferous forest closely resembling that of the Coast Region. Western red cedar 
and western hemlock are the characteristic species in this interior ‘‘wet belt’”’. Associated 
trees are the blue Douglas fir which is of general distribution and, in the southern parts, 
western white pine, western larch, grand fir and western yew. Engelmann spruce from 
the Subalpine Region is important in the upper Fraser Valley and is found to some extent 
at the upper levels of the forest in the remainder of the Region. At lower elevations in 
the west and in parts of the Kootenay Valley the forest grades into the Montane Region 
and, in a few places, into prairie grasslands. 


Deciduous Forest Region.—A small portion of the deciduous forest, widespread in| 
the eastern United States, occurs in southwestern Ontario between Lakes Huron, Erie and 
Ontario. Here, with the broadleaved trees common to the Great Lakes—-St. Lawrence 
Region, such as sugar maple, beech, white elm, basswood, red ash, white oak and butternut, 
are scattered a number of other broadleaved species which have their northern limits in 
this locality. Among these are the tulip-tree, cucumber-tree, papaw, red mulberry, Ken- 
tucky coffee-tree, redbud, black gum, blue ash, sassafras, mockernut and pignut hickories, 
and scarlet, black and pin oaks. In addition, black walnut, sycamore and swamp white 
oak are confined largely to this Region. Conifers are few and there is only a scattered 
distribution of white pine, tamarack, red juniper and hemlock. 


Forest Land.—The forest area of Canada is estimated at 1,710,788 sq. miles, about 
57 p.c. of which is ‘‘productive” in the sense that it is capable of producing merchantable | 
timber; the remainder is incapable of producing merchantable timber because of adverse 
climatic, soil or moisture conditions or is reserve forest land for which no inventories are 
available. Table 1 shows the areas of productive and non-productive forest land in each 
province and territory; forest land in each province classified by type of growth is given in 
Chapter X at p. 441. 
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1.—Productive and Non-productive Forest Land, by Province 


ee 
—————— oo aeaooooooaoeoeoooooleqyeuqes=_$“—aesSoeeeeeeeee—aaao@naoaq*q®q$~oqoDqooonwmw’;wa>_—m™>—"] 


Productive 
Province or Territory Forest 
Land 
sq. miles 
I EAA nS cies Fix CG. c jel: TCG age NiO iake Winks ser elslereciace's 33, 862 
BARING WATCH ASIANS Herud stains 40% Peersew’y fy etch Gaar tsyera od. 81 
Ee cM hasan cand sua ltastokos ois yeysps Piri cin.® Siege» soya +p 15,080 
METER EVICK FEE Le Fil oiolaks cicies ADR Da cicetioe es. «cl trdele sondeels 23, 887 
RE dite aerate. dep fake ies a: ade sic ark 220, 625 
seed Sieritis Saenedir Gotnietetibn: oer onehonaridn. Soreness 164,568 
MR ts ed. ds EE crys Bakr othe SAT FAAS REE Oe 58,189 
ETE TURN NT. cee Rin Se EEA s Gyan eis ase poalacnit 445 Segre segyes 50,239 
MTaremri ys £1) AR ihist. ildsan dares ich AP adh wo hidee «sine: 116,572 
SR CMMM ITD IA 2408 0 SER. teL Sio,. GF. LISS S ss hay SheB kde LES 208, 411 
Mumia PET OVINGOSee ns coats Re hase es oe set Honey eae 892, 246 
Seon Lerritory...amogeet tt sot . di ctw k beense o ceraep tone 42,100 
MEE OLEUVOLIGS OR ok clstk ol chstenece « «ote, aybierslevcievevvlane tere tissleteny vie 33, 600 
SEAL. canted sareiiidin pebencc ele calibre hill sereeneteaatene 967, 946 


Non-productive 
orest 
Land 


sq. miles 


542,742 


39,100 
161,000 


742, 842 


Total 


sq. miles 


87,792 
934 
16,274 
24,329 
378, 125 
261,742 
122, 821 
117,738 
157,595 
267, 638 


1,434,988 


81,200 
194, 600 


1,710,788 


With help from the Federal Government, inventories of the forest resources are made 
periodically by provincial forest authorities and, with their co-operation, the federal Depart- 
ment of Forestry and Rural Development compiles the national forest inventory (see 
p. 447). The latest estimates of the total stand of timber, by province and region, appear 
in Table 2. These estimates are subject to constant revision as more accurate and complete 


inventories are compiled. 


2.—_Estimate of Standing Timber, by Type and Size and by Province and Region 


Coniferous Broadleaved Totals 
Province and Region cit 
ge Small Large Small Large Small 
Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total Material!| Material? Total 
Million 000 Million | Million 000 Million |} Million ’000 Million 
cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. cu. ft. cords cu. ft. 
Newfoundland........... 2,125} 136,400) 13,719 244 3,922 2,369) 140,322 14,296 
MADIAdOM wees. ks sass: 1,105 70,000 7,055 77 2,353 1,182 72,358 7,382 
SE oe ee 1,020 66, 400 6,664 167 1,569 1,187 67,969 6,964 
Prince Edward Island 20 1,829 175 il 800 27 2,629 250 
NOVA Scotiat..f).....0.. 2,149) 50,824 6, 469 1,529] 20,988 3,678} 71,812 9,782 
New Brunswick.......... 4,300} 89,978) 11,948 2,652) 26,713 6,952) 116,691 16, 871 
Totats, ATLANTIC 
PROVINCES..........; 8,594) 279,031 S2o11 4,432) 52,423 13,026] 331,454] 41,199 
oo Se 59,702) 290,220} 84,371 17,472) 73,985 77,174| 364,205} 108,132 
suit 4 ia 21,584] 530,236] 66,654) 25,466) 228,825 47,050| 759,061} 111,570 
ToTats, CENTRAL 
PROVINCES 8a) 655 81,286] 820,456} 151,025] 42,938) 302,810 124, 224/1,123,266) 219,702 
MMLODATS. Wie. wero ke. ee 1,863} 92,498 9,725 1,065} 24,188 2,928) 116,686} 12,846 
Saskatchewan............ 1,742| 128,686] 12,681 3,174}; 84,909 4,916] 213,595} 23,072 
meeETAU eta! Pas. 13,241] 207,720) 30,897 12,343] 137,885 25,584| 345,605) 54,960 
TorTaLs, PRAIRIE 
PROVINCES........... 16,846} 428,904) 53,303 16,582} 246,982 33,428] 675,886) 90,878 
British Columbia........ 292,020] 766,021) 357,132] 14,337 64,119 306,357| 830,140} 376,919 
Yukon Territory......... 926) 76,000 7,386 180} 18,700 1,106} 94,700 9,156 
Northwest Territories. . . 600} 112,000} 10,120 424; 41,000 1,024} 153,000) 14,029 
OO 400, 272|2,482,412| 611,277| 78,893) 726,034; 140,606) 479,165/3, 208, 446 751, 883 


1 Ten inches D.B.H. or over (suitable for saw timber). 


2 Four to nine inches (units of 85 cu. ft.). 
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Tenure of Forest Land.—Corporations and private individuals own 9 p.c. of the pro- 
ductive forest land of Canada and 91 p.c. is in the possession of the Crown in the right 
of the federal or the provincial governments. Rights to cut Crown timber under lease or 
licence have been granted on 23 p.c. of the productive forest land; the remainder comprises 
unalienated productive forest areas and federal lands such as Indian reserves, military 
reserves, etc. 


Woodlots on the 480,903 farms (1961) across the country comprise about 3 p.c. of the 
total productive forest. These small wooded tracts, ranging in size from three or four acres 
to 200 or more acres, are among the most accessible forests in Canada. Also, the woodlots 
of Eastern Canada are, in general, highly productive because they lie in the southern part 
of the country and frequently occupy soils that are considerably higher in quality than 
those typical of the northern forests. 


3.—Tenure of Occupied Productive Forest Land, by Province 


(Net area in sq. miles) 


Federal 


Provincial Crown Land Cases Privately Owned Land Total 
Land Occupied 

ee : —_—— |__|, Pro- 

rovince or Territory ductivin 
Leases | Permits Farm Forest 
and and Total Total Wood- Other Total Land 
Licences Sales lots 

Newfoundland............. 25,976 _ 25,976 — 31 1, 715 1,746 27,722 
Labrador ..2e. 42h ne 19,219 _- 19,219 a — — = 19,219 
UL ssl sn Clieemeesceprtrewillecersst nine ete 6,757 — 6,757 — $1 L715 1,746 8,508 
Prince Edward Island..... — — — y 417 388 805 808 
NovaiScotiaatn tars. 2c608.< 1,148 19 1,167 31 2,130 9,525 11,655 12, 853 
New Brunswick........... 10, 403 -- 10, 403 413 1,923 10, 459 12, 382 23,198 
Quebec: fei. f. eee 77, 805 _ 77, 805 225 6,678 18,436 otis 103, 144 
Ontario. tiniest 83, 903 — 83,9191 96 5,086 11,105 16,191 100, 206 
Mamrt 0b) 8 srccaptirsreteteestsbeetseere 1,488 600 2,088 320 Doo 1,489 3,816 6,224 
Saskatchewan............. 1,815 1,000 2,815 592 2,216 2,081 4,297 7,704 
Alberta issn 0) 408. 24 7,659 — 7,659 1,631 S317 a SU3h7 12,607 
British Columbia.......... 3, 834 2,344 6,178 920 1,147 9,141 10,288 17, 386 
Nukon Temitory. .eeren. -. — — 25 2 — 2 27 
Northwest Territories..... — — — 74 — — — 2 
Canada........... 214,031 3,963 | 218,010: 4,2582| 25,274 64,339 89,613 311, 881 
1 Includes 16 sq. miles of ‘‘other’’ provincial Crown land. 2 Of this total, 320 sq. miles are under lease or 


pectoe Oe sq. miles in Alberta, the 25 sq. miles in the Yukon Territory, and the 2 sq. miles in the Northwest 
erritories. 


Canada’s Forest Trees.*—There are more than 150 tree species in Canada, of which 
31 are conifers or ‘softwoods’. About two thirds of these softwoods and one tenth of the 
large number of the deciduous or ‘hardwood’ species are of commercial value. 


The spruces are the most important forest trees in Canada. Although red spruce is: 
found only in Eastern Canada, and Sitka and Engelmann only in the far west, black spruce 
and white spruce are found from the Atlantic almost to the Pacific, and northward to 
Alaska. About one third of Canada’s timber volume is spruce. The wood is used for 
pulpwood, lumber and plywood. 


_ _* Prepared by John W. Ker, Professor of Forestry, University of New Brunswick; reproduced courtesy Timber- 
jack Machines Limited. The dominant species existing in each forest region are given on pp. 508-510 and detailed 
information is contained in Department of Forestry and Rural Development Bulletin No. 61, Native Trees of Canada. 
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Second only to the spruces are the two-needled pines—jack pine, which grows from 
‘Nova Scotia to northern Alberta and the Northwest Territories, and lodgepole pine in 
western Alberta, British Columbia and Yukon Territory. These pines comprise 11 p.c. 
of Canada’s standing timber volume. 

Third in importance are the true firs, of which the most widely distributed is the 
balsam fir, found from the Atlantic Rapport west to north-central Alberta. In the far 
west are three species: grand fir, which grows on the southern coast of British Columbia 
and in the southern interior; VAN fir, found at intermediate levels on the coast; and 
alpine fir, which grows in the mountains and interior of British Columbia, the foothills 
of Alberta and southern Yukon Territory. The wood is commonly cut as pulpwood and, 
to a lesser extent, as sawlogs. 

Next in abundance is a family of eight broadleaved deciduous trees: the trembling 
aspen, largetooth aspen, balsam poplar and five cottonwoods—the eastern, black, lanceleaf, 
‘narrowleaf and plains cottonwood. The most widely distributed is the trembling aspen, 
followed by the balsam poplar. The black cottonwood reaches the largest size in this family. 

Tn demand for veneer stock, this species and its hybrids will yield large wood volumes per 

: acre on short rotations under intensive management. The other species in this group are 

used in the manufacture of excelsior and soda pulp. 

| Fifth among Canada’s forest trees is the hemlock. Three species are native to Canada: 

) eastern hemlock grows in the Maritimes, southern Quebec and Ontario; western hemlock at 
lower and intermediate levels throughout the coastal and interior wet belts of British 
Columbia; and mountain hemlock at higher elevations in the southern mountains of British 
“Columbia, growing down to sea level on wet, exposed sites on the northern coast and the 

panhandle of Alaska. Western hemlock is a valuable pulpwood species. Eastern hemlock 
is a main commercial source of tannin and the wood is used for railway ties, wood-stave 

pipe, lumber and pulp. Mountain hemlock is not important as a timber species. 

| The tree responsible more than any other for British Columbia’s world-wide reputa- 

‘tion for timber is the coastal form of the Douglas fir, which is dominant in the forests of 
‘the south coast and the southeastern half of ;)Vancouver Island. An interior form, the 
blue Douglas fir, is widely distributed throughout the Rocky Mountain system. Douglas 
| ‘fir is used extensively for lumber, plywood, construction timbers, piling and kraft pulp. 

! Next in order are the cedars, including arborvitae and yellow cedar. The eastern white 
cedar is found from western Nova Scotia to Manitoba; its wood is light and resistant to 

| decay. The western red is of prime importance to British Columbia. In virgin forests, it 

‘attains heights of 150 to 200 feet and diameters of 8 to 10 feet. It is used for lumber, 

| hand-split shakes, shingles, poles and posts. At higher altitudes on the British Columbia 
coast, the red cedar is replaced by the yellow cedar. The wood of this species also resists 

decay and is prized for boat-building and interior finishing. It is useful for poles, piling and 

_as battery separators. 

| Finally, there are the birches. Most abundant is the white birch which grows widely 

throughout Canada. Western white birch is a large tree, reaching heights of 100 feet 

and diameters of 3 to 4 feet. It is found in northern and western Alberta, in British Colum- 
bia and also on the Atlantic Coast in the east. However, the most important hardwood 

- tree in Eastern Canada is the yellow birch, which grows in southern Newfoundland, the 

_ Maritimes, Quebec and Ontario. Its wood is much in demand for flooring, furniture, veneer 

_ and railroad ties. 

Canada is indeed fortunate to possess such a diversity of useful tree species. The 
white pine and spruce in the east, and Douglas fir, western red cedar and western hemlock 
_ in British Columbia have won for Canada its enviable position as the world’s leading nation 
_ in forest products trade. 


i 
| 


| 


| 
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Section 2.—Forest Depletion | 


General information on forest depletion and increment as well as statistics on forest, 
fires and fire losses are presented in this Section. The scientific control of the influences’ 
that account for wastage, such as forest fires, insect pests, etc., is dealt with in Section 4, 

The latest information available on the rate and cause of depletion of reserves of 
merchantable timber is given in Table 4. Of the total depletion of the forests in the ten- 
year period 1953-62, 86 p.c. was utilized and 14 p.c. was destroyed by fire. (Information’ 
on the extent of damage caused by agencies other than fire, such as insects, disease and 
natural mortality, is not available. Losses from insects and diseases alone are estimated 
to be in excess of 1,000,000 M cu. ft. of merchantable timber annually.) The average 
annual utilization of 3,232,353 M cu. ft. comprised 50 p.c. logs and bolts, 40 p.c. pulpwood, 
over 8 p.c. fuelwood and almost 2 p.c. other products. A little over 4 p.c. of the total. 
utilization was exported in the form of logs and bolts and pulpwood. 

The productive forests of Canada covering an area of 967,946 sq. miles constitute the 
reserve from which forest production will be obtained for many years to come. The 
supply of merchantable timber on this area is estimated at 751,883,000 M cu. ft. and 
the average annual utilization in 1953-62 of 3,232,353 M cu. ft. therefore represented less. 
than one half of one per cent of the supply. However, it should be noted that utilization 
does not occur evenly throughout the productive forest area but is concentrated on the 
relatively small area of occupied forest land (land under lease, licence or private ownership). 
Thus, overcutting may occur on many of these occupied areas, emphasizing the need for 
orderly management of all commercial forests if the forest industries are to maintain their 
important position in the Canadian economy. Also, efficient utilization of cut timber is an, 
important factor related to forest depletion. 


4.—Forest Utilization and Depletion, Ten- Year Average 1953-62 


shed yore 
sable fe) 
Item Wood Total 
Depletion 
M cu. ft. | 
Products Utilized— 
Logs and Bolts— 
TIOMESCIC USC cot ee ste aie wo Rar eecaaie Cis sisi eeere a eee aie atten Nnteiere eben ensiEs ae aie eens 1,608, 424 42.8 
Exported si 203... I ae oe ete cre eee 8,399 0.2 
Pulpwood— | 
I OMESEIG USE Fhe so ac ee ee Ee SN EE Se Ea ate We nC 1,158, 597 30.7 
HU XPOLLOE SSR acs ihdtapemye-aeeabop net rere Wo arena troy ato loho tee beporarets nara ceo vanake latexes abated 128, 933 3.4 
BUS) WOO sectase ccs cere seen oe raileseus, secu OP MCA Ree eae TSEC SEENON Aten ER Lote terete ae 276,731 7.4 
Otherproductsie Sets. W. Seas. Ed. «cet eRe. Mehr erik. mae: dee ereysiiee 56, 269 155 
Totals; Utilization’. os:.... ceeee eck eae a ee ee mere Se ae Sete ar 352325300 86.0 
Wastage— 
By forest fires: latvia Riel ee al ah See de are Ra? 526, 220 14.0 
Totals; Depletion Seas orale eis Mes ale « IR a ihe MERA chart nta gree Fe 3,758,573 100.0 


Forest Fire Statistics.—There were 6,944 forest fires in Canada during 1964, 10 p.c. 
fewer than in 1963. Although the area burned over was more than six times larger than) 
that burned in the previous year, only a little over one fifth of it was classed as merchantable 
timber land; the amount of saw timber lost was actually lower than in 1963 and amounted 
to only 5.8 p.c. of the 1954-63 average. The amount of small material lost was more than 
four times higher than in 1963 and was also considerably higher than the ten-year average. 
In monetary terms, the estimated total damage was almost 53 p.c. higher than in 1963 but 
was less than half the ten-year average. 
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; 
} 5.—Forest Fire Losses, 1963 and 1964, compared with Ten- Year Average 1954-63 


eee 
a a 


' Average 
Item 1954-63 1963 1964 
Ce Ce cet ob ca ee eee te ana pease oe dae oe No. 6,142 7,670 6,944 
i one PRord Cea DS TG ec SA Si cs ani Besant Et ae rf 5,036 6,545 5,784 
} TRIE GTAETOSIO’ OVOM tic acces «coh ce disease misieremts Asis ereieeye fee's rs 1,106 1,125 1,160 
] MR LIUERICOE reek hoes eco cece ce cdo nists ope 90s 8 Be faen eb acres| 2,388,025 470,001 2,993, 290 
i MEI TSIG ULITIDEL hse cure cis eee t he sce reacts a yee se 8 os eS 566, 824 97,783 683, 826 
i fe. SERENE. ee Ae Ree AIS Ser GER en ares enna ae ce “ 509, 557 114,336 634,179 
| ETAT TEER CLS SRR otic calc. fil osteiste le We Oise atus whpisic + qacam Bea's @ sé 317,216 63,465 32,082 
| OMPREESLeC IANS.) tsi oe aie ooo ole eeselaelede, os «etd e's aelaiaiets.¢ 4 994, 428 194, 417 1,643,203 
PERC 08 BC 5 . edec d ee yn eed tenon acres 389 61 431 
| Merchantable Timber Burned— 
| cian TMS ols eng Se ty ae ee M ft. b.m. 1,358,301 124,059 78,291 
Ree U PATTY TAL NI Se Os OR oleate Bd ake olden bole « ahale ot brats cords 2,921,547 748, 150 3,209, 499 
| Estimated Values Destroyed)................... 20. eee ee eee $ 13,605,475 4,265,926 6,522,947 
i MPR IAL AO LONCTINDC! roe ccs veeleee ce es cee ee vie snes Beet $ 9,401,355 2,640,283 4,715,002 
| BN CPOTO INIA. « Geeta tiles chile ciNitelte sGiehis -liasldgasideme + clles $ 2,655, 960 785, 651 1,222,675 
EERTOET ICIS ce yo sie 28s abe ccyase erases sancoge ftwiegd oceetsvehieussaca® © $ 429,083 221, 464 96,766 
i SETIMOIOTOY WUINCU.. osc. cee sss s sc ce trccesceesserees $ 1,119,077 618,528 488, 504 
| Actual Cost of Fire Fighting.....................ese sees ee eee $ 5,661,610 4,772,714 4,430,041 
Totals, Damage and Fire Fighting Cost.............. $ 19, 267,085 9,038,640 10, 952, 988 
BeEnRINGerPrOveCuION. %. 2c .c- 1c cse twee cece ee See eenessees sq. miles be 1, 402, 185 1,514,924 


! 1 Figures do not include such values as damage to soil, stream-flow, wildlife, recreation and tourist facilities. 


6.—Forest Fire Losses, by Province or Area, see ee 1964, compared with Ten- Year Average 
| 1954-63 
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| Average 1954-63 1963 1964 
Province or Fire Fire Fire 
Federal Lands | pire | Area, | Bigbting | vires | Aree, | Fighting | wires | porta | Geet ond 
Damage Damage Damage 
No acres $ No acres $ No acres $ 


| Province— 
| Newfoundland.... 196 | 121,471 939, 446 109 5,196 26,922 131 | 358,215 | 1,758,489 


| Prince Edward 
Telanditr 222% 2... 1 : 1 i 1 1 1 1 1 
| Nova Scotia...... 374 Tab53 106, 909 376 2,299 D2 bbe 562 8,739 59, 204 
New Brunswick. . 272 12,647 206, 967 376 2,388 38, 885 512 5,770 96,729 
AG Oy ee 811 158,947 | 2,446,850 1,172 96,220 | 3,566,242 1,157 71,118 | 1,999,570 
MPTEATIONS «2. o-s.sis.5 + « 1,408 205,197 | 5,362,601 1,885 56,138 | 1,831, 430 1,829 28,124 | 1,243,675 
Manitoba......... 856 503,029 | 1,194,188 443 70,477 188,912 581 836,278 | 1,182,812 
Saskatchewan.... 228 283,758 809, 693 255 141,507 772,746 460 | 1,174,174 | 1,893,394 
EUOCILA......... es 380 159,471 | 2,729,676 554 17,609 | 1,466,334 361 18,007 | 1,141,877 
British Columbia.} 1,922 453,787 | 4,741, 443 2,345 46 , 346 975,156 1,120 7,746 298,776 
, Federal Lands— 
Yukon 
BeYritory....,... 62 | 191,194 276, 392 44 11,679 55,615 25 480 4,019 
Northwest 
Territories...... 78 284,413 410,050 69 19, 897 89,194 162 470,484 | 1,192,737 
j National Parks... 36 5,999 40,325 29 186 3, 854 25 12,819 49,702 
' Indian lands...... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Other federal 
lands (incl. 
military areas). 19 609 2,595 13 59 798 19 1,336 32,004 
ET ate Bed le ee PR ee 
| 1 Not reported. 2 Included in provincial figures. 


| In 1964, lightning accounted for 29 p.c. of all forest fires and 80 p.c. of the total area 
| burned. Thus, almost three quarters of the fires but only one fifth of the area burned were 
_ ascribed to human error. Recreationists were responsible for the greatest proportion of 
» man-caused fires. 

| 


| 
| 
| 
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7.—Forest Fires, by Cause, 1963 and 1964 


Cause 1963 1964 Cause 1963 1964 
No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. No. p.c. 

Recreation.) » kisser - 2,080 27 1,617 23a Wnkwowlss. .te eee 240 3 391 6 
Settlement. . oe 864 11 959 14 Totals; Man: — 
Woods operations.... 124 2 217 3 Caused ..... 5,319 69 | 4,955 "1 
Railways... <6 + acc - 231 3 220 3 ‘ : —__ 
Other industries..... 417 6 238 3 Eigitningyesk seein. 2,001 Bal 1,989 29 
Incendtaryaes ssc 323 4 381 6 Totals, All 
Miscellaneous known.} 1,040 13 932 13 Fires........ 7,670 100 | 6,944 100 | 


Section 3.—Statistics of Forest and Allied Industries 


This Section is concerned with the many industries engaged in the felling of timber and 
its transformation into a great variety of products required in modern living. The ex- 
tensive forests of Canada provide raw materials for several large and growing primary 
industries, i.e., the sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood 
mills, the particle board plants and the pulp and paper mills, which in their turn provide 
raw materials for a wide range of secondary industries that convert the products of the 
primary industries into more highly manufactured goods such as sash, doors, mill work, 
wooden boxes, furniture, converted papers and paper goods, etc. However, much of the 
output of the primary forest industries is exported; the sawmill industry and the pulp and’ 
paper industry, especially, contribute substantially to the value of the export trade of 
Canada and thereby provide an important part of the foreign exchange necessary to pay 
for the imports from other countries. 


Statistics of manufacturing activity and total activity of the wood industries and the 
paper and allied industries may be found in a number of tables in Chapter XVI on Manu- 
factures. These statistics and those included in the tables of this Section are based on 
the revised standard industrial classification and the new establishment concept, explained 
in Chapter XVI. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations 


The forests of Canada provide the raw materials for its sawmills and planing mills, 
shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, particle board plants and pulp and paper mills 
as well as roundwood for export in unmanufactured state and other products such as 
fuelwood, poles and piling, fence posts, mining timber, Christmas trees, etc. Tables 8 
and 9 give the estimated quantities of wood cut in Canada by province and by type of 
product. 


8.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Province, 1959-63 


Province or Territory 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
M cu. ft M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. M cu. ft. 
Newtoundlandareacer acto tick eee oe 96,695 126, 702 98,014 74, 649 89,027 
Prince: Hdward Island Sees pew aee oc a em ee ee 10,594 10, 834 10,157 5,514 6,045 | 
INova Scovlare ce 5s dt. cele ae oc Pee 89, 612 98,095 96,747 81,907 86,554 » 
New? Brunswick. sgn +. tere atone Denia eee 172,602 187,297 193,346 140, 627 198, 258 | 
Québecsras sate Cee 877,158 879,914 914,096 876,043 913,542 | 
ONUBTIOS ree ccttccte ite eer terre aes 531, 528 541, 329 494,048 519,414 535,077 
Manitobaiayskt: 2 eee ee ee eae eee 51,766 45,255 37, 602 53,160 41,556 | 
Saskatchewan, «ic ve A yan 6 eons ale 44,621 49, 860 44 036 47, 844 42,091 
iAlbertall Oh. Gan. Heese ee  BaPeTy st era | 135, 003 148, 485 118,390 131,706 133, 472 
BritishiColumDiawse. 5 ts eee ee ee 1,173,965 | 1,337,997 | 1,295,038 | 1,496,882 | 1,621,649 
Yukon and Northwest Territories............... , 843 5,6 , 815 , 106 : 


-————_———— | cm | —_——_————$_ quem |  —— 


CORTRA Rr he cats erie 3,186,387 | 3,431,465 | 3,303,289 | 3,431,802 | 3,671,236 
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9.—Volume of Wood Cut, by Type of Product, 1961-63 


1961 1962 1963 


Type of Product 


Quantity | Equivalent] Quantity | Equivalent} Quantity | Equivalent 
Reported or} Volume in | Reported or} Volume in | Reported or| Volume in 
Estimated | M cu. ft.1 | Estimated | M cu. ft.1 | Estimated | M cu. ft.! 


Logs and bolts............ Mft.b.m.} 8,800,339 1,684,991 | 9,984,202 1,894,740 | 10,903,237 | 2,083, 854 
td a ee cord | 15,474,266 1,315,314 | 14,624,151 1,248,052 | 15,511,520 1,318, 479 
: EEA wrath uieck'y om 'y slo kee’ ont 4 2,993, 845 239,508 | 2,816,193 225,296 | 2,643,700 210, 896 
Poles and piling............ M cu. ft. 24, 820 24, 820 25, 887 25, 887 18, 881 18, 881 
Round mining timber......... cord 77,394 6,578 67,479 5,716 64,694 5,498 
| MEEPOIOSUS oss Sx v5 oie sb nee vole No. | 10,453,678 12,545 | 13,481,772 16,178 | 18,797,800 22,557 
| ASRS Ss eee sf 769,345 770 894, 063 894 732,550 733 
Wood for charcoal............ cord 38,750 3,100 39, 500 3,160 46,000 3,680 
| Miscellaneous roundwood...M cu. ft. 15.663 15, 663 16,879 16,879 6, 658 6, 658 
| ee eee eee 3,303,289 ae 3,431, 802 es 3,671,236 


1 In estimating the annual cut, certain factors have been used to convert commercial units to cubic feet. The 

factor for logs and bolts for the British Columbia coastal region is 175 cu. ft. per M ft. b.m. logscale and for the 
remainder of Canada 200; the factor for rough pulpwood and round mining timber is 85, for fuelwood and wood for 
| charcoal 80, fence posts 1. 2. and fence rails 1. 


| Subsection 2.—Wood Industries 


| The standard industrial classification subdivides the wood industries group into the 
following industries: sawmills and planing mills, shingle mills, veneer and plywood mills, 
sash, door and other millwork plants, hardwood flooring mills, wooden box factories, the 
coffin and casket industry and miscellaneous wood industries. The latter item is further 
subdivided into the wood preservation industry, the wood handles and turning industry, 
_ the woodenware industry, the cooperage industry and miscellaneous wood industries, 7.¢.s. 


) The sawmills and planing mills, the shingle mills, the veneer and plywood mills and the 
particle board plants (the latter are included in the miscellaneous wood industries, n.e.s. 
" group) mainly use roundwood as a raw material and sometimes are called primary wood 

| industries and are dealt with separately below. The other industries, which constitute the 

secondary wood industries, further manufacture part of the production of the primary wood 
industries into a great variety of products. However, most of the production of the primary 
wood industries is not further processed. 


ee 


Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry.—Lumber is by far the most important single 
product of this industry and, as shown in Table 19, British Columbia is the most important 
_ province in this field. It should also be noted that the shipment figures of Tables 10 and 
| 11 contain a certain element of duplication because sales of lumber from one sawmill to 
another will be. reported as shipments by both establishments. Similar situations occur 
| in most industries to a greater or lesser extent. 


In addition to the lumber produced by the sawmill and planing mill industry, a small 
_ amount is produced by establishments classified to other industries, bringing total lumber 
_ production in Canada in 1964 to 10,363,564 M ft.b.m. 
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10.—Lumber Production and Shipments and Value of All Shipments of the Sawuiill and 
Planing Mill Industry, by Province, 1964 


Value of 

, Lumber Shipments of 

Province or Territory Ra ph ee eT a rye 

: uantity alue o of Own 
Production Shipped Shipments | Manufacture 

Mit. b.m. M ft. b.m. $000 $000 

Newfound andicc satitocpocomieen iis: ae avis eas aise oe cee 16, 847 20,957 1,598 1,897 
Prince: Wawardelsland: .sqacaecccccs wc rece cae et: ate 5, 482 2,270 152 220 
Now asSCobiay cease lo Ae coer Ge rer se ace CEG aires 205, 452 175,778 12,779 15,761 
New Brunswick tren cee eet mice ee reer 352, 427 S32eloo 25,031 32,561 
QuiebeGe:. .<- oame eas ae 2 domes gade> <6s eeeg ee ee 1,373,982 1, 264, 293 95, 233 116, 807 
ONPATION rae caterers focrontee cretere  aettiers oie tre aren refer oterere 753, 453 689, 552 61,084 74,358 
Manitoba. ©. tvaceract ccctd tasks ate ieuty dei Gera: cccitek: 22,145 22,495 1,306 1, 836 
Saekatche wales eee rr dee scat aitee eta rebers 54, 982 76,264 4,786 5,912 
PW ac: ee ee ree PR ae Ne Go I Rigi eA 7 Sano moana OP & 351,179 408, 883 22,100 26,598 
British Columbia sc. ase era ee ceca ae te retro tie 6,913, 630 7,424, 458 506, 204 578,735 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..................-- 9, 452 7,440 597 650 
Cama cn ce re ee fens Se ie tteres siete teres 10,060,031 10, 424,525 730,870 855,335 


a 


11.— Quantity and Value of Lumber Shipments of the Sawmill and Planing Mill Industry, 
by Species, 1964 


Kind of Wood Quantity Value Kind of Wood Quantity Value 
M ft. b.m $000 M ft. b.m $000 
SDEOC A ors een ee Meets cers 3,993, 100m 249,080 Vellow Dirchr.n..c ee ascii 139, 483 16,648 
Doulas fir: ghee ae ee 2,246,785 | 156,816 ae SBS lala igs BED eo ae 16, 
LNs Rs ERP ne setae 1,783, 35 126, 64 OGSEPOl€ PINE... .-.- +. esse eee ne ’ 
ee RO aePialigiy oh a 45 i Others wes chee eee 319,840 | 25,070 
White pine. «hie seep ssisee sespess 313, 899 30,406 
IBalsammtireen ssn eet. see cere cs 179, 559 11,893 
Jacktpitie Ri Fevers. Skee eee 276, 238 18,628 Totalsiit: cose eee 10,424,525 | 730,870 


Shingle Mill Industry.—Most of the shingles and shakes produced in Canada are 
from British Columbia mills. All establishments classified to this industry reported, for 
the year 1964, shipments of 1,913,934 squares of shingles and shakes valued at $24,462,000, 
of which British Columbia accounted for 1,894,216 squares valued at $24,301,000. How- 
ever, it should be mentioned that considerable quantities are produced by establishments 
classified to other industries and by individuals intermittently operating one or two shingle 
machines or producing by hand; although no adequate measure of this production is 
available, it is known to contribute significantly to the total. Of the total production in 
1964, 2,558,511 squares were exported, 2,503,290 squares going to the United States. 


Veneer and Plywood Industry.—The production of hardwood veneer and plywood 
in Canada is confined largely to the eastern provinces and the production of softwood veneer 
and plywood almost entirely to British Columbia. For the latter, Douglas fir is most com- 
monly utilized because of the availability of large diameter logs of this species from which 
large sheets of clear veneer can be obtained. Of the hardwoods, yellow birch is by far the 
most important species. Although most of the raw materials for this industry are of Cana- 
dian origin, some decorative woods are imported, particularly walnut. 


| 


| 
| 
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About 30 p.c. of the shipments of veneer, shown in Table 12, are softwood veneers; 
most of these are further manufactured into plywood by Canadian mills, thus contributing 


to the shipments of plywood shown in the same table. Some of the hardwood veneers are 


also shipped to other veneer and plywood mills for further manufacture or to other indus- 


| 


tries such as the furniture industry for veneering purposes, but a significant portion is 


exported. Total exports in 1964 amounted to 830,917 M sq. ft. valued at $28,811,000, of 


which 781,650 M sq. ft. valued at $26,290,000 went to the United States. 


Most of the plywood is consumed in Canada, although exports are not unimportant; 


| in 1964 these amounted to 48,362 M sq. ft. of hardwood plywood valued at $8,465,000 and 


| 


| 
( 


455,421 M sq. ft. of softwood plywood valued at $29,385,000. The greater part of the 
exports of hardwood plywood went to the United States (45,251 M sq.ft. valued at $7,554,- 
000) but most of the softwood plywood exports went to Britain (406,770 M sq.ft. valued 
at $26,338,000). 


12.—Veneer and Plywood Shipments, by Type, 1962-64 


1962 1963 1964 
Type | 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

M sq. ft. $000 M sq. ft. $7000 M gq. ft. $7000 
SE a eR i Oa 1,437,540! 27,980 | 1,662,6043 31,570 | 1,453,733! 32,598 
mE WGOOR Ply WOO.” .... 0... cscs s/ 1,739, 6632 89, 643 1, 885, 9232 103, 559 1,475,1973 115,300 
Hardwood plywood................. 322,441 2 34,020 364,090 2 37, 480 372,008 2 38,090 

1 Surface measure. 2 2” sanded basis. 3 2” sanded basis. 


Subsection 3.—Paper and Allied Industries 


The standard industrial classification subdivides the paper and allied industries group 
into the following industries: the pulp and paper industry, the asphalt roofing manufact- 
urers, the paper box and bag manufacturers, and other paper converters. Statistics of 


_ manufacturing activity and total activity of the paper and allied industries group are given 


in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 


Pulp and Paper Industry.—This industry is by far the most important of the group. 
In fact, it has been for many years the leading industry in Canada, contributing over 4 p.c. 
of the total gross national product and almost 17 p.c. (1964) of the total value of the 
country’s exports. Of the 131 pulp and paper mills in operation in 1964, 31 were making 
pulp only, 25 were making paper only and 75 were combined pulp and paper mills. 


These mills consume enormous quantities of roundwood, 16,147,000 rough cords with 


_ acost value of $402,270,000 being so used in 1964. In that year, 114,000 cords of pulpwood 


were imported and 1,235,000 cords were exported. In addition, the pulp and paper mills 
use wood residues of the sawmill and other industries for pulping, such as cores of peeler 
logs, slabs and edgings or wood chips made thereof, shavings, etc., and recently even saw- 
dust has been used successfully for this purpose. The total of such wood residues used by 
the industry in 1964 amounted to the equivalent of 3,500,000 rough cords of pulpwood, 
valued at $68,710,000. The industry also consumes large amounts of electric power, 
chemicals and other goods and services and requires great quantities of clean water. 


Some of the production of the pulp and paper industry is consumed in Canada or 
serves as a raw material for the paper-using or secondary paper and allied industries and 


_ certain other industries, but a great part of it is exported, particularly newsprint and various 
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types of pulp (see Table 15), most of it to the United States. Some plants included in the 
pulp and paper industry classification also convert basic paper and paperboard into more 
highly manufactured papers, paper goods and boards but their output represents only a 
small part of Canada’s total production of converted papers and boards. Tables 13 and 14_ 
give shipment and production figures for pulp and shipment figures for basic paper and 
paperboards for 1960-64, Table 15 shows exports of pulp and of newsprint to Britain, 
United States and all countries for 1960-65, and Tables 16 and 17 give world pulp and 
newsprint statistics for 1963 and 1964. 


13.—Pulp Shipments and Production, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Mill Shipments of Pulp!............... °000 tons 3,084 3,000 3,690 4,023 4,412 
$000 368,598 392,078 436,920 479, 040 548, 505 
Ground wood pulps-s wie csoere ees 000 tons 267 260 287 287 321 
$000 18,252 17,665 20,201 19,612 21,968 
Ghemicalpulpsamce.- secon ce eee 000 tons 2,795 3,048 3,000 3,708 4,062 
$7000 349, 694 374,221 415, 937 458,773 525,790 
Pulp Production?...................... °000 tons 11,461 11,779 12,183 12,474 13,742 
Quebec... tok aaiek fe See ce: decee - 4,469 4,578 4,611 4,732 5, 204 
ONUATIO. 5 Base ne ee see wee aes cise ‘f 2,967 2,981 3,052 3,074 3,010 
British Columbiasee.cen-seeecen ce SS 2,124 2,256 2,411 2,501 2, 827 
Other provinces? 62/50. cee ee cis see s 1,901 1,964 2,059 2,167 2,393 
1 Includes screenings and unspecified pulps. 2 The differences between these figures and the quantities | 
of mill shipments represent the amounts of pulp further manufactured by the reporting companies, 3 Prince 


Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 


14.—Shipments of Basic Paper and Paperboard, by Type and by Province, 


1960-64 
Type and Province 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Type 
Newsprint: papers .eaesces does see eee 000 tons 6,773 6,674 6,648 6, 639 Toun 
$’000 793, 470 803,732 819,078 809, 247 887,613 
iBook andawrilingimapel rece; aes oe 000 tons 401 417 
000 105,915 112,283 119, 405 126,651 138, 157 
Wrapping: paperacs.wo chick esse 000 tons 301 309 323 334 340 
$000 65,918 66,731 69, 892 72,457 76, 431 
Paperboardttans icccees tne oe trios titers 000 tons 973 1,018 1,092 1,214 1,297 
$7000 141,321 149, 532 156,995 175, 184 187,772 
Allkother papers......c. eeeiocto-s «ers deo 7000 tons 133 140 164 178 200 
$000 21,247 24,132 25,128 27,375 34,138 
Totals s..30) .o8- se aeitas = lets es °000 tons 8,581 8,558 8,661 8,825 9,705 
$7000 =| 1,127,870 | 1,156,410 | 1,190,498 | 1,210,914 | 1,324,111 
Province 
Quebee ecsccciscr. ae ee Me eee eae 7000 tons 3, (08 3,726 3,765 3,798 4,236 
$000 478, 823 488 , 534 504,061 509, 685 567, 560 
Ontarionsccecs. eee Les bree a sates 000 tons 2,450 2,454 2,516 2,527 2,729 
$000 352,183 357,714 376, 444 384, 603 411,591 
British Columbiasee-en ter etre oak 000 tons 1,086 eel ez 1,161 1,201 1,315 
$’000 132,193 150,778 157,097 155,599 169, 468 
Other provinces! ah sss eclectic an aaeeaks 000 tons 1,342 1,261 1,219 1,299 1,425 


$°000 164,671 159,384 152, 896 161,026 175,493 


1 Prince Edward Island is the only province in which there is no production. 


Te 
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15.—Exports of Pulp and of Newsprint to Britain, United States and 
All Countries, 1960-65 


a 


Britain United States All Countries 
Commodity and Year ei sae el STS la sr te nt el te el | eg te ad 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
po 
tons $000 tons $000 tons $000 
Pulp 
ME cock. sins ain gaw’s's ajo.c'eieje ps» 282,747 32,203 | 1,999,755 256,170 |] 2,601, 457 325,122 
he ee A eee 278, 846 31,023 2,176,585 268,949 2, 868, 844 346, 661 
Ng hi Jia) oa) braiio ns. (ea: 0 iayoue b's rejeyarwiere 251,742 27,723 2,398, 802 298,166 3,044, 458 369, 902 
MESSE, Sila cL faaisia's « tlavidavil sige sas 279, 834 31,621 2,505, 669 309,915 3,339, 492 405, 292 
TMNT AD ES oases b'e 1s! storietbite 6's) 0,b-00 “els 338, 663 38, 464 2,676,940 346,017 3,636,281 460, 854 
RPE RE Ry fhe, War pio aici v aZejeters ale ae Saye 347,167 40, 404 2,812,616 370, 380 3, 852, 650 493,501 
Newsprint 
ER SS Foon a Sreie c.cispu sia's 0 Sle\e. +9 460, 537 60, 163 5, 229,909 631,230 6,190,286 757,930 
MERA EVA Hoceis stolace'e ora c olelarsi ace 456, 962 59,294 5,228, 156 629,792 6,253, 717 761,313 
as ect sae ial s pioiate sin Hide sie-e 481, 822 63, 452 5, 227,006 633 , 037 6,148,294 753,060 
BUPRMOCS fai cc ksiet evens MAN SOO She aha 458, 814 60,213 5,251,125 636, 086 6,211,946 759,990 
NM es edhe 5 vaictondiste' oD sicbeyeiits ele «aL 480 , 332 61,791 5, 675, 627 689, 406 6, 815, 629 834, 646 
sn tlie eam iliac yc Ne 370,372 46,932 | 6,112,414 735,611 || 7,189,700 869, 586 


World Pulp and Newsprint Statistics —Figures of production, exports and imports of 
pulp for certain countries of the world are shown for 1963 and 1964 in Table 16. It is 
estimated that these countries produce over three quarters of the world supply of pulp. 


16.—Production, Exports and Imports of Pulp, by Leading Countries, 1963 and 1964 
(Sourcr: FAO Year Book of Forest Products Statistics) 
ee eeee=—0$09090M09090@»0NS“—_»_m>——- 


1963 1964 


Country 
Production | Exports Imports | Production] Exports Imports 
000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 
Coe a aeg aa  e a 12,424 3,339 64 13,946 3,695 76 
Minited States. 12... 6.5.0.6 dctees sl 29, 427 1,422 2,776 32,255 1,605 2,989 
on We As Ss Se eee eo SEI Qalen 47 5,970 2,380 3 
OFS saa ees BASSO eero nae 1,757 863 56 2,014 978 50 
OT US Oana ee oe ee ot 6,384 sys 7 7,130 3,909 3 


i 
1 Production figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Table 13 because of a different basis of calculation. 


Figures for the leading newsprint-producing countries for 1963 and 1964 are given in 
Table 17. The six countries listed accounted for over 71 p.c. of the estimated world pro- 
duction in 1964, Canada contributing over 41 p.c. 


17.—Estimated World Newsprint Production and Exports, by Leading Countries, 
1963 and 1964 


(Source: Newsprint Association of Canada) 
eS 


1963 1964 
Country SS | 

Production | Exports | Production] Exports 

’000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 000 tons 

RN ors for. ease aiemitontire Pore iaee cP saree’. Wiedes § 6,630 6,100 7,301 6,759 
United Rena EURE REE | Fe SATIS ELE cra niet rele, crete atin, din: once the wut shore tole bof 2,218 118 2,261 117 
Britain RE Eee ME Co aca cr etnlewra eis, ga Ste: Set rie ees * 948 suaie, © oysees 753 26 840 19 
ER TIE, Sete ET erntsd fokieraa be oe site voe bie sine shia. 1,009 907 1,074 988 
TN si oe 5s Lasagne gigi ose ols, ce pad aise 708 474 756 509 
re etre chins Ri nigee ott 2 funnel n es 300 233 333 269 


1 Figures differ slightly from DBS figures given in Tables 14 and 15 because of different bases of calculation. 
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Asphalt Roofing Manufacturers.—These establishments produce composition 
roofing and sheathing, consisting of paper felt saturated with asphalt or tar and, in some 
cases, coated with a mineral surfacing. They also produce asphalt, vinyl-asbestos and 
pure vinyl] floor tiles. Their total shipments in 1964 were valued at $55,579,000. 


Paper Box and Bag Manufacturers.—This industry includes manufacturers of 
folding cartons and set-up boxes, manufacturers of corrugated boxes and manufacturers 
of paper bags. Their total shipments in 1964 amounted, respectively, to $136,301,000, — 
$179,183,000 and $115,256,000. 


Other Paper Converters.—This group produces a host of paper products such as 
envelopes, waxed paper, clay coated and enameled paper and board, aluminum foil lami- 
nated with paper or board, paper cups and food trays, facial tissues, sanitary napkins, 
paper towelling and napkins, toilet tissue, etc. The total value of manufacturing shipments 
of this industry in 1964 amounted to $236,412,000. 


Section 4.—Forest Administration, Research and Conservation 


Subsection 1.—Federal Forestry Program 


Administration.—The Federal Government is responsible through several depart- 
ments and agencies for the protection and administration of the forest resources of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and of other federal lands such as the National Parks, 
Indian reserves, military areas and forest experiment stations. 

The main forestry functions of the Department of Forestry and Rural Development* — 
(established as the Department of Forestry in 1960 and re-named in 1966) include: (1) | 
provision for the conduct of research relating to the protection, management and utilization — 
of the forest resources of Canada and the better utilization of forest products; (2) under- 
taking, promoting or recommending measures for the encouragement of public co-operation 
in the protection and wise use of the forest resources of Canada; (3) co-operating with pro- 
vincial governments and others by means of agreements relating to forestry matters; 
(4) provision of forest surveys and advice relating to the protection and management 
of federally administered forest lands; and (5) assuming responsibility for forest pro- 
tection and management on federal lands at the request of the department or agency 
concerned. The Act provides for the establishment of research facilities and of forest 
experimental areas on federal lands. 


The Department maintains an Advisory Group to the Deputy Minister, whose main 
responsibilities are to develop policies and long-range plans for forest research, forest 
products research, forest economics and other such matters as federal-provincial relations 
and liaison with the forest industries and the academic community. A Directorate of 
Program Co-ordination provides national co-ordination of forestry research programs and — 
supervises national research services at Ottawa. Research institutes and laboratories 
conduct fundamental research within prescribed fields, supporting and complementing the 
research programs carried out in seven administrative regions—Newfoundland, the 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba-Saskatchewan, Alberta~Yukon Territory—North- 
west Territories, and British Columbia. Forest surveys are conducted on federal lands — 
throughout the country and advice and assistance on forest management are given to the 
administering agencies. ‘The Department also provides for the management of forests, 
including timber disposal, in certain areas on behalf of other government departments. | 
Co-operation is extended to the External Aid Office in administering technical assistance 
programs involving forest surveys in other countries. The Department’s public informa- 
tion program includes the issuing of publications designed to increase public awareness of © 


* The Department of Forestry and Rural Development includes, under the administration of a separate Assistant 
Deputy Minister, a division responsible for rural development under authority of the Agricultural and Rural Devel- 
opment Act (ARDA) and the Maritime Marshland Rehabilitation Act, described at pp. 445-447; the administration 
of the Feed Grain Assistance Regulations, described at p. 462, is also a responsibility of the Department. 
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the importance of Canada’s forest resources and the need for conserving them; the distribu- 
tion of research publications and the interpretation of the scientific work of the Department 
‘to industry and to the general public; the dissemination of departmental and forestry 
‘jnformation to the press, radio and television; the production of exhibits, displays and 
‘posters; and the maintenance of a photographic library dealing with forestry subjects. 


| The research functions of the Department and the Federal-Provincial Forestry Agree- 
‘ments program are described in the following paragraphs. 


Research on Silviculture, Tree Biology, Forest Soils and Fire.—The objects of 
such research are (1) to provide basic information on the characteristic occurrence, growth, 
_development and behaviour of forest tree species throughout the wide range of forest types 
‘and environmental conditions of Canada and (2) to develop and test new or improved 
| methods for use in forest management and forest fire control. The programs are conducted 
‘throughout Canada, often in co-operation with other federal departments, provincial 
forest authorities, other research agencies, universities and industry. 


| Many of the silvicultural studies involve assessing the factors responsible for the 
| success or failure of natural regeneration following various cutting methods and treatment 
of seedbeds, comparing different methods of seeding and planting, and determining the 
effects of different methods of intermediate cutting on the development of residual trees 
and stands. Studies are made of successional changes in most of the important forest 
types. Application of silvicultural techniques as well as research in regulation of cut and 
‘in methods of protection is aimed at determining how forests may be maintained at the 
highest levels of production. The relationships between forest growth and site are being 
studied with a view to the assessment of long-term productivity. The requirements of 
light, temperature and moisture that will produce optimum conditions for growth and 
development are being determined for seedlings. The physiological processes of growth 
“and reproduction are under investigation for a limited number of species. In tree breeding, 
_ superior strains are selected or developed and there is a continual improvement in propaga- 
tion and breeding techniques. Research in forest land encompasses forest geography and 
| land classification. Research in soils is directed toward determining the relation of tree 
growth and nutrition to chemical and physical properties of the soil. 


Techniques used to measure the volume, distribution and growth of the forest resource 
are constantly under review and study; new methods are tested and developed. Research 
in forest inventory methods is of increasing importance because of the continuing programs 
_of forest inventories being conducted in most provinces and in the northern territories. 
Data from air photographs are correlated with field observations to develop new techniques 
for estimating timber. Research is continuing in methods for measuring tree images to 
determine heights, crown widths, canopy density and other data from photographs taken 
in different seasons under various conditions. The use of large-scale photography of 
_ sample areas is also being investigated and studies are being made in the identification of 
“species and sub-types. Data on the growth and development of typical forest conditions 
_ are being collected on many thousands of semi-permanent sample plots. 


Adequate protection of forests against fire is of vital importance in Canada. The 

Department works in full co-operation with provincial forest services in almost all phases 
_ of forest fire control and has made major contributions in the fields of forest fire danger 
| measurement and forecasting and in fire control planning. Investigations are being made 
_ of forest fire behaviour, of the use of prescribed fire for hazard reduction and seedbed prep- 
aration, of better methods of reporting forest fires, and of fire damage appraisal and related 
_ factors in forest protection standards. Studies are being continued in the use of chemicals 
for fire suppression and pre-suppression, of fire fighting equipment and techniques, and of 
| the use of aircraft in forest fire control. Another important field of endeavour is the study 
_ of fire hazard created by slash from various kinds of logging practices in different species. 


Forest Products Research.—This work is directed toward obtaining background 
data on the properties of Canadian woods, developing new and better uses for wood 
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products, improving manufacturing processes, and effecting more complete utilization of 
wood substances. Activities cover all major aspects of forest products and include the 
determination of the physical, mechanical, chemical and anatomical properties of wood 
and their relation to adaptability in use; studies of factors affecting quality of wood and of 
manufactured wood products; determination of factors that cause wood waste in logging 
and manufacturing; investigation into fire retardant treatments, the preservative treat- 
ment and painting of wood and the use of wood for the manufacture of a variety of products 
by chemical or mechanical means; and studies to determine possible new economic and more 
valuable uses for woods and to determine methods for the economical utilization of al] 
wood substances available from the annual timber harvest. 


The program is conducted mainly at two laboratories—at Ottawa and Vancouver— 
with units consisting of timber engineering, containers, glues and gluing, veneer and 
plywood, timber physics, wood chemistry, pulping, wood preservation, paints and coatings, 
wood pathology, products entomology, wood anatomy, logging, lumber manufacture and 
lumber seasoning. Research results are made available to the thousands of plants com- 
prising Canada’s timber-manufacturing and wood-using industries. Liaison is maintained 
with these industries to ensure that the research being conducted is of optimum national 
benefit. There is also constant co-operation with various government units in the per- 
formance of many investigations concerned with the use of wood. Research into the use 
of wood in housing construction and as an engineered material continues in co-operation 
with the National Research Council and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


At regional establishments, products research is planned on utilization problems of 
regional interest, and products liaison officers visit sawmills and other wood-working plants 
to keep industry aware of research developments and technical advances and, on the 
other hand, to keep the department informed of field problems on which research would 
be of value. 


Departmental personnel serve on many national and international technical commit- 
tees concerned with forestry problems and continuous collaboration is maintained with 
forest products laboratories in other countries for the dual purpose of exchanging informa- 
tion and avoiding duplication of research. 


Forest Insects and Diseases.—Research on forest insects and diseases is conducted 
at regional laboratories and field stations in all principal forest regions of Canada. A 
Canada-wide survey is undertaken in co-operation with the provincial forest services and 
forest industries to maintain an annual census of forest insect and disease conditions and to 
detect and predict the occurrence of outbreaks. Survey results are madeavailable to owners 
and operators of forest lands for use in planning salvage programs and directing contro] 
measures to reduce damage. . 


Laboratory research programs are designed to lead to comprehensive understanding of 
the biology and ecology of the more destructive forest insects and fungi, and the causes of 
fluctuations in abundance or severity of damage in time and place. Problems under 
intensive study include insect defoliators, leaf diseases, sucking insects, dwarf mistletoes, 
stem cankers, bark- and wood-boring beetles, trunk and root decays, tip- and root-boring 
insects and diseases of tree seedlings in forest nurseries. Research on development, physiol- 
ogy, nutrition and taxonomy complements the field ecological studies of insects and fungi. 
Problems of national importance in insect pathology, cytology and genetics, bioclimatology 
and chemical control are investigated. 


Experiments are also carried out in insect and disease control, utilizing cultural 
techniques, chemicals and biological control agents including parasites, predators and 
insect pathogens. Technical advisory services are provided in evaluating quarantine pro- 
grams, possibilities of eradication or control, or other applications of research results. 
Ixxamples include recommendations for reduction of seedling losses in forest tree nurseries 
through cultural techniques and chemical applications; the co-operative organization of 
cull surveys to improve forest inventories; consultation and advisory services for local 
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authorities on the Dutch elm disease problem; and technical co-operation with provincial 
governments and industrial agencies in the organization of spraying operations against 
the spruce budworm in New Brunswick, the jack pine sawfly in Quebec, and the hemlock 
: miner and ambrosia beetle in British Columbia. 

| Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements.—The passing of the Canada Forestry 
Act in 1949 was an event of great significance to federal-provincial relations in the field of 
forestry, as authority was given to the then Minister of Mines and Resources to “enter 
into agreements with any province for the protection, development or utilization of forest 
resources”. Subsequently, this Act was replaced by the Department of Forestry Act, 1960 
‘(e-named the Department of Forestry and Rural Development Act in 1966). Since the 
beginning, agreements have been entered into with most provinces; these now provide for 
federal financial support for programs of forest inventories and reforestation, for the pur- 
chase of capital assets to be used in forest fire protection and for forest access and stand 
improvement projects. 


Under the Act, a composite forestry agreement was entered into with the provinces for 
iF term of two years ending Mar. 31, 1967. This agreement includes in ‘‘a single package”’ 
‘the federal aid available for the above-mentioned purposes and also gives the provinces 
‘considerably greater freedom to allocate funds among the specified fields of work. A total 
of $7,910,000 of federal funds is available annually, the allocation to the provinces being in 
proportion to their productive forest areas. 


Federal assistance is based on payment of 50 p.c. of provincial costs but reforestation 
is the one exception; the Federal Government pays $15 per thousand trees planted, $4 per 
| acre seeded with ground preparation, $2 per acre seeded without ground preparation, and 

($2 per acre for seedbed preparation to promote natural regeneration and, in addition, 
‘contributes 25 p.c. of the cost of establishing or expanding forest nurseries. Costs of 
_Management-type surveys are included in the agreement as sharable, and the reforestation 
of occupied or unoccupied Crown land qualifies for assistance provided it is carried out by 
the province. 


Since 1951, more than $56,000,000 in federal funds has been contributed to the prov- 
‘inces under the main forestry agreements, plus $6,253,000 for aerial spraying in New 
Brunswick against budworm infestations and, on a smaller scale, in British Columbia and 
Quebec against the budworm and jack pine sawfly, Peereraly and $663,000 under a 
| special forest improvement agreement with Nova Scotia, designed to provide woods experi- 
ence for coal miners laid off in the Cape Breton area. 


| 
| 


| Work accomplished with federal assistance has included the completion of forest 
‘inventories by seven provinces. Most of the provinces have instituted programs concerned 
| with management- type inventories and at the same time are maintaining their initial 
inventories in a reliable state. As a result of these inventories, new woods operations have 
| sprung up, particularly in the British Columbia interior, and new pulp and paper mills 
have been built or are planned in other areas of Canada. The Federal Government has 
_ contributed under the agreements to the establishment of 16 new forest nurseries and five 
_seed extraction plants and to the planting of 307,215,000 trees. Federal contributions of 
| $16,166,000 have been used for the purchase of fire towers, radios, motor vehicles, bull- 

_ dozers, aakee tractors, power pumps, hand pumps, hose, aircraft, and the construction 
of Buildings required for the prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires and for 
| the charter of aircraft for patrol, transportation and water-dropping purposes. Several 

hundred access projects designed to improve protection and permit the management of 
| undeveloped forest areas have been undertaken, resulting in the construction of nearly 

4,000 miles of road and 38 airstrips, with the Federal Government contributing more than 
- $21,301,000. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Forestry Programs 


All forest land in provincial territory, with the exception of the minor portions in 
National Parks, federal forest experiment stations, military areas and Indian reserves, 
is administered by the respective provincial governments. The forestry program of each 
province is outlined below. 


Newfoundland.—Geographically, the Province of Newfoundland has two separate 
regions—the Island and Labrador on the mainland. The productive forest land of the 
Island is estimated at 12,984 sq. miles and of Labrador at 20,878 sq. miles, a total of 33,862 
sq. miles. Most of Labrador’s forests are leased but are as yet virtually untouched. Only 
578 sq. miles are classified as farm woodlots. 


A large part of the forest land in the interior of the Island is leased, licensed or owned 
by paper companies, but a three-mile-wide belt along most of the coastline is retained as 
unoccupied Crown land for the purpose of providing firewood, construction material, 
fencing material, etc., for the local populations. Within this coastal forest belt, every 
household has legal right to cut 2,000 cu. ft. of wood a year for domestic use. This form 
of cutting is generally without intense control or restriction but a policy is being introduced 
whereby cutting in certain ‘management areas’ is controlled by forest officers. Approx- 
imately one half of the Crown forests are at present under management. Commercial 
timber-cutting on unoccupied Crown lands has been by permit since 1952; permits for 
amounts up to 120 cords per person are issued by the field staff but permits for larger quan- 
tities must be approved by the government. This type of permit is generally preceded by 
advertising of standing timber for sale by tender, the timber involved usually being over- 
mature or damaged by fire, insects or storms. 


The Island is divided into three forest regions, each of which is subdivided into five 
districts. Each region is under the control of a regional forester and each district is headed 
by a district ranger with a staff of rangers and assistant rangers. ‘Twenty-eight well- 
equipped forest fire depots and 21 lookout towers, connected by radio-telephone, are 
operated by the Newfoundland Forest Service; others are operated by the Newfoundland 
Forest Protection Association, the two paper companies and the Canadian National 
Railways. The Forest Service operates eight aircraft for fire detection and water bombing, 
and two helicopters for transporting men and equipment. 


Forestry operations in Labrador are under the supervision of a regional ranger located 
at Happy Valley (Goose Airport). The permanent staff of about 90 persons is augmented 
by a like number of seasonal employees during the fire season. Forest fire protection 
bases are located near Goose Airport and at the Carol Lake mining development area. 
The two paper companies maintain their own fire protection organizations. 


Prince Edward Island.—Al]most all of Prince Edward Island’s woodland is privately 
owned, so that the Forestry Division of the Department of Agriculture is concerned mainly 
with planting, woodlot management and fire protection. A small nursery, established 
jointly with the Federal Government, deals with the Island’s needs by providing planting 
stock for the reforestation of waste lands, the cost of which is shared by the Federal Govern- 
ment, and fulfilling the requirements of private individuals at a reasonable cost. 


In proportion to its size, Prince Edward Island exports a great deal of pulpwood. 
This export, combined with the fuelwood and lumber cut each year, led to the inauguration 
of a program designed to educate the owner in the proper care and management of his 
woodlot. 


Fire protection does not usually constitute too great a problem. Wooded areas are 
scattered in patches throughout the province and, since a network of roads makes all 
woodlots accessible, equipment can be brought to the scene of a fire quickly and easily. 
Research is limited mainly to reforestation and woodlot management problems. 
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Nova Scotia.—The land area of Nova Scotia is 20,402 sq. miles. Of this area, 16,274 
sq. miles are classed as forested and 93 p.c. of the latter is regarded as productive. Al- 
though 91 p.c. of the forest land in Canada is held by the Crown in the right of the federal 
and provincial governments, only 22 p.c. is so held in Nova Scotia. 


The provincial Crown lands are administered by the Department of Lands and Forests 
through a staff of foresters and rangers. Similarly, trained personnel are employed with 
some of the forest industries in the administration of privately owned forest lands. The 
Department administers the Lands and Forests Act as it pertains to all lands and is re- 
sponsible for forest fire suppression. Forest fire detection is facilitated through 32 observa- 
tion towers and an aerial patrol service, all integrated with land vehicles and headquarters 
by radio and telephone communication systems. Fire suppression crews and rangers 
with equipment are stationed throughout the province. 


The forest industry is of prime importance to the economy of Nova Scotia. There are 
in operation about 500 sawmills of various types and sizes, one newsprint mill, two ground- 
wood pulp mills and a chemical pulp mill; construction of a second chemical pulp mill 
and a hardboard plant is under way. These mills, along with the export pulpwood trade 
and pitprop production, produced about 250,000 M ft. b.m. of sawn materials and about 
650,000 cords of round products in 1965. Twenty-eight sawmills were equipped for the 
production of pulp chips from sawmill residue and the equivalent of about 85,000 cords 
of chips was produced from slabs and edgings. 


The reforestation program, which has been active for many years, is being expanded 
with respect to non-forested land and experimental work on land preparation on fire 
barrens is being conducted. In 1965 approximately 1,000,000 trees were removed from 
the six forest nurseries for planting in the field, mostly on non-forested land. 


Forest management programs include the construction of access roads into Crown 
land timber areas and stand improvement under federal-provincial agreements. Timber, 
pulpwood and Christmas trees are sold through public tender and cutting on Crown land 
is done under recommendation of district foresters of the Department of Lands and Forests. 
Management cruises, regeneration studies and experimental cuttings are conducted on 
Crown lands and an active program of operating these lands under sustained-yield manage- 
ment plans is well under way. Silvicultural techniques are being expanded to operational 
levels on Crown lands. 


Forest research is carried on by Federal Government agencies and the Nova Scotia 
Research Foundation. Investigations involve stand improvement, cutting methods, and 
insect and disease activities. Extension projects include fire prevention, a film program 
for schools, distribution of information on forest and wildlife conservation, promotion of 
the Christmas tree industry, woodlot improvement, preparation of material for the mass 
media, and technical assistance to sawmill operators. 


New Brunswick.—Of the total land area of New Brunswick (27,835 sq. miles), 
approximately 86 p.c. is classed as productive forest, of which the Crown, in right of the 
province, owns about one half. About 2 p.c. is owned by the Federal Government and 
the remainder is privately owned. The report of a provincial forest inventory, part of 
the national forest inventory, was published in 1958. The total volume of wood in mer- 
chantable sizes is estimated at 16,900,000 M cu. ft.; coniferous species make up Fp we Db 
and deciduous species the remainder. 


Protection from forest fires, the first requirement for forest conservation, is mainly 
the responsibility of the Department of Lands and Mines which also carries out duties 
in connection with game management and protection, provincial parks, and the admini- 
stration of provincial Crown lands. A large-scale aerial spraying program to protect 
balsam fir and spruce from the spruce budworm has been carried on since 1952 by a Crown 
company sponsored by the federal and provincial governments and by representatives of 
the forest products industries. Forest Management Licences issued by the province 
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authorize operators to cut and remove forest products in accordance with forest manage- 
ment plans and cutting permits. Royalty is paid to the province when products are cut 
by the licensees. 


New Brunswick does not maintain a forest research organization but co-operates 
with the federal Department of Forestry and Rural Development in that field. The 
University of New Brunswick has also undertaken a small number of forest research pro- 
jects in co-operation with the National Research Council, the provincial government and 
other interested organizations. 


In the field of education, the University of New Brunswick offers undergraduate and 
graduate courses in forestry leading to B. Sc.F. and M. Sc.F. degrees. It is also responsible 
for the administration of the Maritime Forest Ranger School in conjunction with the 
Governments of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia and with private industry. The forest 
extension services of the University assist both government and private agencies in the 
direction and planning of various forestry extension programs. The provincial Department 
of Agriculture also provides an expanding extension service to the owners of farm woodlots 


Quebec.—The forest lands of the Province of Quebec cover an area of 270,418 sq. 
miles extending from its southern borders to latitude 52° N, between the frontier of 
Labrador in the east and the Eastmain River Basin in the west. Of this total, 85,451 
sq. miles are classed as occupied productive forest land, where tree-felling is done under 
lease and permit. The area owned privately covers 25,114 sq. miles and federal Crown 
forests, 225 sq. miles. Approximately 117,481 sq. miles of the productive forest lands of 
Quebec are unoccupied. About one third of the annual cut comes from privately owned 
lands. 


The Woods and Forests Division of the Department of Lands and Forests administers 
the public forests of Quebec, including management and inspection, protection against 
pests and fire, the latter service extending to certain private forests, the taking of in- 
ventories, the issuing of operations permits and mill permits, the measuring of all timber 
cut, the control of shipments of timber outside Quebec, the collecting of stumpage dues, 
etc., the reclaiming of territories suited to forestry operations, the operation of nurseries 
and of student forestry camps, the supplying of technical assistance and information to 
forest owners, and rural forestry management. 


The forests reserved for industry are leased as ‘forest concessions’ and a cutting licence 
is renewed annually as long as the concessionnaire has complied with conditions imposed. 
The licence specifies the amount of timber of each variety to be cut, where it is to be cut, 
tree diameters, etc. The Division supervises all cutting and requires full reports con- 
cerning planned operations. All wood cut on Crown lands must be measured by licensed 
cullers and be in accordance with official regulations. The measuring, in addition to 
establishing the amount of wood cut, is used as a basis for the reckoning of wages of 
forestry workers under contract and for the calculation of stumpage dues, which are sent 
monthly to the recipient and payable one month after receipt. Unleased forest land may 
be worked directly by the Division, or worked under contract or special agreement with 
private companies. 


Quebec’s forest protective system comprises three organizations—the Protective 
Service of the Department, the protective associations and the non-affiliated lease holders 
or owners. The Protective Service, in addition to its direct protection functions, enforces 
the legislation and regulations governing forest fire protection over the whole province. 
The protective associations, of which there are six, are syndicates of lease holders and of 
owners who have formed an association to satisfy the law which compels them to protect 
their limits or private forests of 2,000 acres or over. Members assume half the costs of 
fire fighting incurred by the associations. The third group is composed of lease hold- 
ers or owners who prefer to discharge their obligations personally ‘as far as forest pro- 
tection is concerned. They are subject to the same obligations and privileges as the 
associations. Certain rural municipalities also take some responsibility for forest pro- 
tection in their areas in co-operation with the Protective Service. 
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In its efforts to perpetuate the forest resources of the province on a sustained-yield 
‘basis, and to rehabilitate the areas that cannot reconstitute themselves, the Division has 
established 24 nurseries, the first of them at Berthierville in 1908. Some of them are large 
permanent establishments covering all phases of production and others are secondary or 
‘movable nurseries working with partly grown seedlings. The present stock of all nurseries 
is in the neighbourhood of 70,000,000 plants. Plants for the re-stocking of private prop- 
erties are supplied free on request. 


| Ontario.—The boundaries of Ontario enclose an area of 412,582 sq. miles—83 p.c. 
land and 17 p.c. water. Forest lands comprise 75 p.c. of total land, of which 105,262,000 
acres are classified as productive. The Crown owns 90 p.c. of the productive forest land. 


Although 84 tree species (exclusive of the hawthorns) occur within Ontario, four species 
‘(black spruce 29 p.c., poplar 19 p.c., jack pine 13 p.c. and white birch 11 p.c.) account for 
almost three quarters of the total volume of standing trees. The total gross volume has 
been estimated at 151,000,000 M cu. ft.—61 p.c. softwoods and 39 p.c. hardwoods. 


| Crown forests are administered and managed through the Department of Lands and 
‘Forests, which has 10 branches at Head Office and 22 forest districts (grouped within 
seven regions). ‘The Branches may be classified as service (Accounts, Law, Operations, 
‘Personnel, and Research) and operating (Fish and Wildlife, Forest Protection, Lands 
‘and Surveys, Parks, and Timber). The list of operating Branches indicates that a multi- 
use concept of forests is practised but only the programs that foster the growth and use of 
timber as a crop are discussed here. 

| Management.—The original function of the Timber Branch was to arrange for the 
orderly sale of timber and this important function is still carried out along traditional 
lines—operators are granted a licence to cut specified timber for which they pay stumpage 
‘at contractual rates on the measurement (scale) of products removed. However, the 
details and techniques of utilization are undergoing constant improvement. Although 
Ontario’s forest-based industries have long been a Canadian leader in terms of diversity of 
products and value of shipments, there is still a surplus of allowable timber cutting over 
actual cutting in the province. To ensure the continuing supply of timber of the type 
‘required by industry, an effective management policy has been conceived. Continuing 
forest inventories, using aerial photographic methods in which the province pioneered, 
provide an up-to-date record of the forest wealth, showing the species and other character- 
istics of stands and their geographical distribution. Inventory data are then applied to 
‘Management planning; the province has been divided into 216 management units, each 
| homogeneous with respect to forest and use patterns. Long-term plans set out regulations 
on the volume and location of cuttings and include programs for regeneration and tending 
‘that will sustain yields. As of 1965, 162 plans (77 Crown, 66 company, and 19 agreement 
forest) were completed for approximately 170,000 sq. miles, 


The Timber Branch is also responsible for the maintenance and improvement of forest 
production on Crown lands. It operates 10 forest tree nurseries (with their supporting 
tree seed collection, treatment, and storage plant), currently geared for an annual output 
_of 60,000,000 units. In addition to plantings by Departmental staff, regeneration agree- 
‘ments have been signed with all major licensees under the terms of which they assume 
|responsibility for the conduct of projects, receiving payment at an agreed rate for work 
‘completed. Other annual silvicultural measures include the direct seeding of over 5,000 
“acres, the scarification of 23,000 additional acres for natural seeding, and stand improve- 
‘ment treatment (cleaning, thinning, pruning, etc.) on 43,000 acres. 


| Over the past few years, the Research Branch has been developing a ‘‘tubeling”’ 
‘approach to planting, as a conventional planting substitute possessing greater flexibility 
both in nursery production and in length of planting period per year, so that unforeseen 
oo such as large burns, can be stocked promptly. Briefly, the procedure is to 
place 200 open-end, split plastic tubes (about 3’ X 3’’) in a tray, add soil, seed and cover- 
ing material, and germinate in portable plastic-covered greenhouses. The tubes and 
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seedlings can be inserted intact into the ground at a rate of about 250 per man-hour. 
Limited testing has proved that this method is practicable and, during the summer months 
of 1966, a large-scale project (27,000,000) was conducted across the province. 


For half a century, Ontario has had enabling legislation that permits municipalities to 
place abandoned and submarginal agricultural lands, to which they have acquired title, 
under agreement with the Department of Lands and Forests, which undertakes to plant 
and manage the properties for a specified period of time—usually 50 years. Nearly 
200,000 acres currently under such agreements have been managed intensively, the planta- 
tions receiving regular thinnings. The trees removed are in demand for pulpwood, posts, 
poles and sawlogs, making the undertakings financially attractive. In addition, the 
properties that are close to centres of population are acquiring tremendous value as 
recreational areas. 


Owners of private land may purchase planting stock for forestry purposes from govern- 
ment nurseries at nominal prices and may also receive free professional advice on any 
forestry matter, including silviculture, harvesting and marketing. Under new legislation 
(the Woodlands Improvement Act, 1966) the service to owners is greatly expanded and 
it is now possible to have planting and improvement work carried out completely under 
government direction and mainly at its expense. In return, the owner is required to meet 
a few modest demands that ensure his good faith. 


A new but small group developing within the Timber Branch—the Economics Unit— 
is undertaking, in co-operation with other specialists, feasibility studies to lead to the 
establishment of forest-based manufacturers in under-developed areas, to expand and 
improve the statistical information of the forestry sector, to provide market information, 
and to analyse the economic implications of Departmental practices and proposals as a 
means of strengthening the value of services provided. 


Expansion currently under way or completed within 1965-66 by major firms dependent 
upon timber products, permits a prediction that wood utilization in Ontario will increase 
by at least 1,000,000 cords a year by 1968. This very favourable rate of capital formation, 
together with the present dynamic approach to forest management, is assurance that a 
viable, broadly based forest industry is developing on a sound business basis. 


Protection.—The area under organized forest protection in Ontario totals 176,900 sq. 
miles and includes the main central band of accessible forests. This area is organized 
into 21 fire districts and further subdivided into 54 chief ranger divisions for the purpose 
of forest protection. South of this area, in the highly developed agricultural counties of 
southern Ontario, the municipalities are responsible for fire control; the vast inaccessible 
areas to the north of the fire districts, totalling some 190,000 sq. miles, do not support 
significant stands of merchantable timber and, except for communities or other special 
values, are not protected. Within the fire districts, agreements were in effect in 1965 with 
214 municipalities and 225 timber licensees for the prevention and contro] of forest fires. 
An agreement was also in effect with the Federal Government for the protection by the 
Ontario Department of Lands and Forests of 873,000 acres of Indian lands in the province. 
The average annual number of fires for the 1950-64 period was 1,360 and the average annual 
burn was 152,623 acres. 

Forest fire detection is accomplished through a 310-lookout-tower system and through 
aerial patrols as well as public reports. During the autumn of 1965, an infra-red aerial 
detection system was evaluated and will be further appraised in 1966 for the detection of 
lightning fires. Also in 1965, 300 northern Ontario Indians were recruited and trained to 
provide a readily available body of skilled forest fire fighters at various key centres. Pre- 
scribed burning for hazard reduction and site preparation purposes was carried out on 12 
burns covering 1,560 acres, a program scheduled to be increased to 7,000 acres in 1966. 
A new water-bombing system utilizing the interior of aircraft floats to carry the water load 
was developed in 1965, a design that increases the water concentration in the drop pattern 
by several times over the existing external tank system on Beaver and Otter aircraft. 
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Water-bombing aircraft took action on 70 fires in Ontario in 1965. At the end of 1965, 
the fleet consisted of 41 aircraft—six turbo-Beavers, 24 standard Beavers, 10 Otters and 
one Super Widgeon. Five helicopters were leased during the fire season. ‘The communica- 
tion system included 174 ground stations, 308 lookout-tower radios, 15 patrol vessels, 538 
mobile radio telephones, 1,046 portable fire-line radios and 41 aircraft radio telephones. 

Forest pest control programs were carried out on about 10,000 acres of Crown owned 
or managed forest lands in 1965. The main effort was concentrated on the European pine 
sawfly, the white pine weevil and the white pine blister rust. Experimental work was 
carried out with the chemical Bidrin, a systematic pesticide, to test the effectiveness of 
protecting individual elm trees with it against the conventional spraying method for 
controlling Dutch elm disease. 


Manitoba.—The central administration of Manitoba’s forests is organized into two 


' Branches—Forest Management and Forest Protection. Each is in charge of a director 


and is a Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. The Province is 
divided into eight regions, each under a regional supervisor who is responsible to the 


' Branch directors. 


The Management Branch co-ordinates control measures for the propagation, improve- 
ment and management of the forests, the harvest of forest products, and forest inventory 
surveys. Two nursery stations are maintained to supply stock for reforestation of denuded 


- Crown land and some natural seed areas have been established for nursery stock. Seedlings 


are supplied to farmers for shelterbelts and woodlots and to commercial Christmas tree 
producers. The program of forest stand improvement comprises thinning, clearing and 
chemical spraying to remove undesirable species and encourage growth of preferred trees. 
Forest inventories cover 3,000 to 4,000 sq. miles annually and on the basis of these in- 
ventories working plans with annual allowable cuts on a sustained-yield basis have been 
brought into operation. 

Timber-cutting rights are awarded by Forest Management Licences, Timber Sales 
and, in certain cases (particularly for salvage operations), by Timber Permits. Forest 
Management Licences may be granted for periods of up to 20 years and are renewable. 


| Timber Sales may be for varying periods from one year upward and Timber Permits for 


periods of up to one year. At present, one long-term Pulpwood Berth with an area of 
| 2,745 sq. miles and 10 long-term Timber Berths, all granted prior to 1930, are in force. 


Se 
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_ A second Pulpwood Berth agreement was signed early in 1966, covering the construction 


of a pulp mill and sawmill at The Pas and debarking units placed near Arnot in northern 
Manitoba. 


The area of the province under forest fire protection is 120,000 sq. miles with zones of 
priority established in the less accessible areas. Fires are detected through a comprehensive 
network of lookout towers and supporting air and ground patrols, all tied together by radio 
and Departmental or public telephones. Two Canso water-bombers and two helicopters 
are rented for the worst of the fire season to supplement the aircraft of the Manitoba Gov- 


| ernment Air Service. 


The province has no forestry research organization but co-operates with several 
federal services which maintain two research areas in the province. The Department 
co-operates fully with federal authorities in investigating and controlling forest damage 
resulting from insects and diseases. Public education in the fields of fire prevention and 
forest conservation is carried out and use is made of all usual methods including radio, 
television, newspapers, signs, talks to school children and club members, film tours, etc. 


Saskatchewan.—The forests of Saskatchewan are located mainly in the northern 
half of the province and cover 117,738 sq. miles, or 53 p.c. of the total land area. Provincial 
forests constitute approximately 92 p.c. of all forest land in the province and are managed 
and developed by the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. 
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The Forestry Branch, consisting of six divisions—Administration, Fire Control, 
Forest Management, Forest Research, Inventory and Silviculture—is responsible for devel- 


oping and evaluating forest policies and management programs based on the findings of — 
inventory and research. The responsibility for carrying out such policies and programs is — 


borne by the various regional administrative authorities. For purposes of resource admini- 
stration, the province, with the exception of the most northern portion, is divided into three 
regions, each under the supervision of a regional superintendent. The regions are sub- 


divided into conservation officer districts which vary in size according to resource base | 


and population to be served. In the most northern part of the province, because of 
various special programs with northern residents, resource administration is the respon- 
sibility of the Northern Affairs Branch of the same Department. Close liaison is main- 
tained between the Forestry Branch and the various regional authorities. 


A major responsibility of the Forestry Branch is the development of techniques in the 
prevention, detection and suppression of forest fires. A network of 72 lookout towers 
equipped with two-way radios is maintained throughout the province and is supplemented 
by three aircraft on regular patrol duty during the high-hazard periods. A group of smoke- 
jumpers, trained to parachute on remote fires, is in constant readiness during the fire season 
and, if necessary, takes immediate suppression action which it maintains until relieved by 
overland crews. Northern Saskatchewan’s communication system, with more than 990 
two-way radio sets in operation in towers, vehicles, aircraft and forest camps, plays a 
vital role in the detection and suppression of forest fires. These activities are assisted by 
the use of helicopters and aircraft equipped for water-dropping. 


Alberta.—The 157,595 sq. miles of provincial forest in Alberta are administered by the 


Alberta Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests at Edmonton. ‘The » 


Service, headed by the Director of Forestry, is composed of five Branches—Administra- 
tion, Forest Protection, Forest Management, Forest Surveys and Planning, and Forestry 
Training. 

For ease of administration the forest area has been divided into 11 Forests, each 
responsible for the forest within its boundaries. These Forests are composed of Ranger 
Districts in which all activities are supervised by the district forest officer responsible to 
his superintendent. Each Forest staff includes: forest superintendent, fire control officer 
and assistant, forester, mechanical foreman, carpenter foreman, equipment operators, 
scalers, land-use officers, radio operators, clerks, stenographers, and seasonal help such as 
standby fire crews, lookout men, general labourers and construction crews. Some Forests 


have minimum security crews that are employed in forest management, protection and 


construction projects. 


The Administration Branch supervises all branches, maintains general control over 
revenue and expenditure, maintains the equipment inventory and deals with personnel. 


The Forest Protection Branch has charge of all phases of protection including pre- 
vention, detection, suppression and use of forest and prairie fires. The Branch also 
plans, supervises and executes the construction and maintenance of the road and building 
programs and supervises the radio communication facilities. 


The functions of the Forest Managment Branch include the acceptance and approval — 


of management and annual operating plans prepared for leased and licensed Crown lands, 


implementation of management plans prepared by the Department, supervision of proper — 
land-use practices and the disposal of Crown timber. This extends to all phases including © 
processing of timber applications, selection of timber to be sold, cruising of merchantable — 


timber, inspection of cutting areas to ensure proper logging and utilization practices, scaling 


of forest products, collection of dues and fees and reforestation programs for areas denuded 


by cutting and fire. It is also responsible for the implementation and supervision of the 
new timber quota system. 
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The Forest Surveys and Planning Branch maintains the provincial forest inventory 
_ and prepares and maintains detailed inventories by management units; prepares long- and 
_ short-term management plans; provides timber application forest-type maps; conducts other 
work pertaining to photogrammetry and forest-cover maps; develops and supervises 
recreational area plans; provides regulation of geophysical activities in the forest area; 
and provides technical drafting and mapping services to the Forest Service and the general 
_ public. 
D The Forestry Training Branch prepares training material and conducts training 
_ programs for Departmental personnel and other persons concerned with activities of fire 
control, forest management, forest protection and conservation. It also provides the 
facilities and instruction for the second year of a two-year forest technology course provided 
| by the Northern Alberta Institute of Technology. The Branch organizes and supervises 
the activities of the Junior Forest Warden Clubs. 


One Forest and part of two others are included in the Rocky Mountains Forest Re- 
‘gerve. This area is administered by the Alberta Forest Service but decisions of the 
Director of Forestry are based on policies of wise watershed regulation formed by the 

| Eastern Rockies Forest Conservation Board. The Board comprises one federal and two 
_ provincial members. This reserve includes part of the headwaters of the main Prairie 
Provinces river system. Research in general is carried out by the federal Department 
of Forestry and Rural Development, which maintains the Kananaskis Experiment Station. 


British Columbia.—The productive forest land of British Columbia is inventoried 
(1958) at 208,411 sq. miles with an additional 59,227 sq. miles of forest land classed as 
non-productive. Of the productive area, immature timber occurs on 95,739 sq. miles; 
84,275 sq. miles carry mature timber estimated at 251,000,000 M cu. ft.; and 28,397 sq. 
miles are unclassified, including areas of burn, cut-over or windfall not yet restocked. 


) Canada’s = annual 
lduction of lumber, 
sh reached a record 


(100,000 M ft. b. m. in 
ie British Columbia 
‘ributes about 68 p.c. 
vhe total and 72 p.c. 
the softwood. Although 
Canadian economy 
jumes about 96 p.c. 
its hardwood lumber, 
ost two thirds of the 
(wood is exported, 
king this commodity 
| of the country’s major 
export items. 
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For administrative purposes, the province is divided into five Forest Districts with 
regional headquarters at Vancouver, Prince Rupert, Prince George, Kamloops and Nelson. 
Further decentralization of authority is effected by subdivision into Ranger Districts, of 
which there are approximately 25 in each Forest District. Twelve directional, servicing 
or policy-forming Divisions constitute the head office of the Forest Service at Victoria. 


Efforts continue to bring British Columbia’s forest resources under sustained-yield 
management and the forest industries are making progress toward more complete utiliza- 
tion of their raw materials. The problem is urgent despite the fact that, with a present 
annual scale of approximately 1,533,000 M cu. ft., the total inventory would appear 
sufficient to support current needs in perpetuity. One of the more spectacular results of 
sustained-yield administration has been the swinging of a greater proportion of the annual 
forest harvest to the interior of the province. The over-cut coast (wet belt) forests now 
account for about 56 p.c. of the total forest cut each year and the interior for 44 p.c. For 
all practical purposes, the entire interior forest is publicly owned; the great majority of 
privately owned, leased or licensed forests are on the coast. 


Several systems of timber disposal are in effect. The most publicized is the Tree 
Farm Licence, which constitutes a contract between the government and a company or 
individual whereby the latter agrees to manage, protect and harvest an area of forest land 
for the best possible return, in exchange for the right to the timber crop on the area. Tree 
Farm Licences are subject to re-examination for renewal every 21 years. Provincial 
Forests, Pulp Harvesting Forests and Public Sustained-Yield Units are the governmental 
equivalent of the Tree Farm Licence with the timber, when it is ready for cutting, being 
disposed of by public auction. Of major interest is the Pulpwood Harvesting Area plan, 
unique in North America, which calls for the integration of a ‘sawlog’ economy with a new ' 
pulp industry; five of these Areas have now been established—three in Prince George 
Forest District, oe in Prince Rupert Forest District and one in Kamloops Forest District. 
Management, silviculture, roadbuilding and protection on such Areas are the responsibility 
of the Forest Service. Other tenures of lesser importance are Tree Farms, Farm Woodlot 
Licences, and those Timber Sales issued outside ‘regulated’ areas. 


Forest fire prevention techniques and organization for effective forest fire suppression 
are vital aspects of planned sustained-yield management. A greatly expanded pulp 
industry, added to the long-established logging and sawmill industries, has increased the 
necessity for more adequate fire control. Extensive use is made of aircraft under various 
terms of contract. Air tankers and fire-spotter aircraft are employed during the fire 
season and helicopters and other aircraft are employed under contract for patrol duties 
and for the transport of fire suppression crews. The rugged topography and the many 
remote and sparsely populated areas of the province demand the availability of a variety 
of transportation methods to tie in with fast discovery and early attack on all forest fires. 


Close liaison with the federal Department of Forestry and Rural Development, 
through facilities at Victoria and Vernon, provides detailed information on insect and 
fungal enemies of the forest and on fire research. 


Subsection 3.—The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada* 


The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada is a centre of research and learning 
concerned with virtually every aspect of the production and use of pulp and paper products. 
It was established in 1913 as a branch of the Dominion Forest Products Laboratories © 
and in 1927 was reorganized under the joint sponsorship of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, the Federal Government and McGill University. The Institute staff carries 
out fundamental research and some applied research in the fields of woodland operations 
and pulp and paper mill operations. In addition, in co-operation with McGill University, 


* Prepared by B. W. Burgess, Secretary, Pulp and Paper Research Institute of Canada, Montreal, Que. 
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it trains postgraduate students who are working toward master’s and doctorate degrees 
in physical chemistry, wood chemistry, or chemical and mechanical engineering, and whose 
theses subjects lie in fields of interest to the pulp and paper industry. 


t The Institute occupies a building on McGill campus erected by the pulp and paper 
industry and a building at Pointe Claire on the western outskirts of Montreal constructed 
by the Government of Canada. The Institute’s facilities include: organic and physical 
chemistry, physics and engineering laboratories; pilot plants for chemical pulping, pulp 
and chip refining and waste liquor pyrolysis; a greenhouse and other facilities for wood- 
Jands research; an extensive library; shops and special facilities for pulp and paper testing 
and for photographic and microscopic (both light and electron) studies of wood, pulp and 
paper. It has a staff of about 195. 


The Institute’s research activities comprise a basic program in pulp and paper research 
and in woodlands research, contract research, and technical services. The basic pulp and 
paper research program is supported by assessments from the Maintaining Membership 
‘(some 42 companies, representing more than 100 mills and about 95 p.c. of the total produc- 
tion of the Canadian industry) and by a grant from the Canadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion. The woodlands research program is supported by assessments on all member 
companies of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association east of the Rockies that use pulp- 
wood and by a grant from the Association. Both programs comprise research of interest to 
the industry broadly, as distinct from that which is the concern of a single company only. 


| The projects in the basic programs range from studies of the growing seedling in the 
forest to the converted pulp and paper product, and fall into seven broad classifications: 
woodlands, mechanical pulping, chemical pulping, paper making, process control, product 
quality and waste utilization. The Institute is regarded as a centre for broad, long- -range 
and uninterrupted studies of basic principles and for major engineering research and 
development projects which individual pulp and paper companies would find difficult to 
justify if the costs were not shared. Moreover, the Institute is a centre of highly specialized 
‘equipment and manpower which individual companies would not normally have. 


In addition to its permanent staff, the Institute, in co-operation with McGill Uni- 
versity, has some 40 graduate students working on fundamental projects in the background 
‘of pulp and paper technology, which also serve as their theses topics. The Head of the 
Institute’s Wood Chemistry Division, who is also the E. B. Eddy Professor of Industrial 
and Cellulose Chemistry at McGill, directs graduate student work on such subjects as the 
behaviour of the materials of which wood is made—cellulose, lignin and hemicelluloses. 
‘The Head of the Institute’s Physical Chemistry Division, also a Professor in the McGill 
Chemistry Department, supervises graduate student “pie in polymer, surface and colloid 
chemistry with particular reference to those aspects that pertain to the physics and 
chemistry of pulp and paper. An Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering at McGill, 
who is a consultant to the Institute, directs graduate students in a variety of chemical 
studies. In addition, the Head of the Institute’s Wood and Fibre Physics Division, who 
holds a teaching appointment in MceGill’s Department of Mechanical Engineering, 
‘Supervises graduate student investigations on such subjects as supercalendering of paper 
and frictional processes in polymeric systems. Other staff members who hold concurrent 
‘honorary positions at McGill as Research Associates assist in this student program. 
| The Institute also undertakes contract research projects on a cost-reimbursement 
basis for individual companies or groups of companies in the pulp and paper or allied fields. 
The larger of these co-operative contracts have been concerned with problems of particular 
‘segments of the Canadian pulp and paper industry, such as the investigation into the causes 
of corrosion in alkaline pulping equipment and the study of the rapid deterioration of 
Daper machine wires. 


A further function of the Institute is to provide a broad range of technical information 
services to the industry and, to some extent, to other industries and the public. It main- 
‘tains a specialized library for this purpose which stocks bibliographies, abstracts, transla- 
tions and critical reviews for the use of the scientific staff and the industry. 


| 
| 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. vit of this volume. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Mineral Industry, 1867-1967* 


Canada’s mineral industry takes pride in its record of growth and expansion over the 
past hundred years, although its history reaches back to the activities of the earliest ex- 
plorers. Samuel de Champlain, early in the 17th century, discovered silver and copper 
in what is now Nova Scotia and, later in that century, in 1672, Nicholas Denys noted the 
existence of coal on Cape Breton Island. At about the same time, Sieur de la Portardieére 
began the first examination of bog iron deposits in Canada in the St. Maurice Valley of 
Quebec. In the 18th century, exploration activity increased and a number of mining 
operations were undertaken—coal was produced in Cape Breton and iron ore for iron- 
smelting operations was produced in several communities of Quebec. However, it was 
not until the 19th century that development of Canada’s mineral resources got under way 
on a significant scale and by the middle of the century there had been sufficient mineral 
activity to give promise of a major resource industry. With the founding of the Geological 
Survey of Canada in 1842 began the systematic examination of the country’s mineral 
resources and since then the Survey’s records and reports have served as important guides 
to prospectors and exploration companies in their search for new mineral deposits. 


By the time of Confederation a number of discoveries had been made in Eastern 
Canada but the most spectacular was the discovery of gold in British Columbia in the 
1850s. Although the gold rush on the Fraser and Thompson Rivers was relatively short- 
lived, thousands of people flocked into British Columbia in the 1850s and the 1860s as a 
direct’ result of gold-mining activity. Settlement, railway construction, agricultural 
expansion and growing industrialization have followed many other mineral discoveries. 
Reference to even one or two notable examples of mineral discoveries in each decade of the 
past century illustrates the importance of the mineral industry in the economic develop- 
ment of Canada. In the 1860s a thriving oil industry was established in southwestern 
Ontario, following an initial discovery near Petrolia in the late 1850s. Asbestos was 


* Prepared under the direction of Dr. C. M. Isbister, Deputy Minister of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, Ottawa, in the following Divisions: Introduction and Subsections 1 and 3 by the Mineral Resourees 
Division; Subsection 2 by the Mineral Processing Division, Mines Branch; and Subsection 4 by the Fuels and Mining 
Practice Division, Mines Branch. The statistical tables included throughout the Chapter were prepared in the 
Industry Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Figures for 1965 (except those for coal) are preliminary. 
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Hiscovered i in the Eastern Townships of Quebec in 1877 and Canada has since been one of 
che world’s leading asbestos producers. In 1883, nickel-copper ores were found at Sudbury 
n Ontario and Canada has since been the world’s leading nickel producer and one of the 
najor copper producers. A number of gold, silver and base metal discoveries were made 
in southern British Columbia in the 1890s, including the great Sullivan mine, following an 
nitial copper-gold discovery at Rossland in 1889. In 1896, the famous Klondike discovery 
the Yukon precipitated the world’s most spectacular gold rush. At the turn of the 
sentury, northern Ontario was the focus of attention when silver ore was discovered at 
Cobalt. This was followed by the discovery of many other major mining areas including 
the Porcupine gold mining camp in 1909 and Kirkland Lake in 1911. While exploration 

as continuing in northern Ontario and Quebec, leading to the Noranda copper find in the 
ayn district in 1921, oil and gas exploration in Western Canada resulted in the discovery 
of the important Turner Valley field near Calgary in 1913. The introduction of aircraft 
in mineral exploration in Northern Canada in the 1920s was a key factor in the discovery 
of pitchblende, a source of radium and uranium, at Great Bear Lake in the Northwest 
Territories in 1930, and in the finding of a number of gold and base metal deposits in the 
northern areas of the provinces, the Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory in the 
1930s. The Leduc oil discovery in Alberta in 1947 was the start of Canada’s present-day 
oil industry, one of the most thriving sectors of the mineral economy. Since the immediate 
postwar period, mineral discoveries have been made in almost every region of Canada and 
the industry’s rapid growth and increasing diversification have had a profound effect on 
the Canadian economy. 


The dynamic role of the mineral industry is evident from the fact that in 1867 the value 
of mineral production was well under 1 p.c. of the gross national product whereas it now 
accounts for over 7 p.c. Since 1867, the value of mineral production on a per-capita basis 
has risen from an estimated $1 to almost $200; this increase resulted from a growth of 
mineral production value from about $3,000,000 to nearly $4,000,000,000, an increase 
that greatly outpaced the country’s population growth and industrial production as a whole. 
Mineral exports have increased in proportion to production and now account for almost 
one third of all of Canada’s merchandise exports. The mineral industry’s record of the 
past hundred years is indeed one of greatly increasing importance and Canada now ranks 
as the world’s third largest diversified mineral producer following the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

| The historical trend of the value of mineral production is shown in Table 1. Statistics 
are available from 1886 and are given for five-year intervals from that date to 1950 and 
annually for subsequent years. These figures are not strictly comparable throughout the 
period because of minor changes in methods of computing metallic content of ores sold and 
cations of products but serve as a measure of the tremendous growth of this major 
industry. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production, 1886-1965 


| Value Value Value 
Year Total Value per Year Total Value per Year Total Value per 
Capita Capita apita 
ete ee cS Ba a TS I a a ae A a ca ee es ee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lo 10, 221, 255 2623.) 1935... 312,344,457 | 28.84 | 1957..... 2,190, 322, 392 131.87 
WEEDS Siw is 16, 763, 353 3.51 || 1940..... 529,825,035 | 46.55 || 1958..... 2,100,739, 038 122.99 
Wek 20, 505, 917 4.08 || 1945..... 498, 755, 181 41.31 || 1959..... 2,409,020, 511 137.79 
(an 64, 420, 877 12.15 |} 1950!..... 1, 045, 450, 073 76.24 } 1960..... 2,492, 509, 981 139.48 
Meco... 69,078, 999 PO POL 1, 245, 483, 595 88.90 | 1961..... 2, 582, 300, 387 141.59 
| ae 106, 823, 623 15.29 |} 1952..... 1, 285, 342, 353 88.90 || 1962..... 2, 850, 986, 179 153.53 
| 137,109,171 Tie SH 1953 4 1, 336, 303, 503 90.02 || 1963..... 3, 050, 428, 547 161.43 
\ 227,859,665 | 26.63 || 1954..... 1, 488, 382, 091 97.36 | 1964..... 3, 387,971, 534 176.14 
a 226,583,333 | 24.38 || 1955..... 1, 795,310,796 | 114.37 || 1965P....] 3,748,981, 248 191.30 
279,873,578 | 27.42 || 1956..... 2,084,905, 554 | 129.65 


1Value of Newfoundland production included from 1949. 
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The Mineral Industry in 1965 


The Canadian mineral industry in 1965 continued the strong advances in each of its 
three sectors—metallic minerals, industrial minerals and mineral fuels—that have been | 


experienced since the slight decline in 1958. It was a good year that was characterized by 
growth of output both regionally and by commodity. Preparation for production was 
under way at several large mineral projects, commercial production commenced at some 
large projects and others were expanded, and a continuing high rate of success in the. 
discovery of mineral deposits of economic importance was maintained. | 


Canada’s mineral production had a value of $3,744,000,000 in 1965, almost double the 
1956 value of $2,085,000,000. The increase over 1964 of 10.5 p.c. was one of the largest 
percentage increases in recent years and the total value gain of $356,000,000 was the third 
largest annual advance ever recorded. The metallics sector accounted for $229,000,000' 
of this increase, the non-metallics, including structural materials, accounted for $46,000,000: 
and the mineral fuels for $81,000,000. The percentage contributions to total mineral 
output value of these three sectors were 51.5, 19.5 and 29.0, respectively. 


2.—Value of Mineral Production, by Class, 1956-65 


; Non- Structural 
Year Metallics etalligs Fuels Materials Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
195 6antecet- -cetea ek Boek Dee 1,146,349 ,595 160,341,599 518,761,191 259 , 453,169 2,084,905 , 554. 
195 fed bcry.-29: Asn certs bapaces 1,159,579 ,226 169,061,110 564,776,791 296,905,265 2,190,322 392 
1958 oS. hotest, Cesta: AOR: 1,130,160,395 150,354,802 510,768,681 309 , 455,160 2,100,739 ,038 
1959..:3245.. Bete eto hs 1,370,648 ,535 178,216,641 535,577,823 324,577,512 2,409 ,020,511 
POG60)Acgs. aceyseyd ot Bidet Ded 1,406,558 ,061 197,505,783 565,851,829 322,594,308 2,492,509 ,981 
196TS AE Pe Lee 1,387,159 ,036 210, 467,786 653,327 ,802 331 , 345,763 2,582 ,300, 387 
19625. ORO eS. 1,496, 433 ,950 217 , 453 ,009 780 ,932 ,387 356,166,833 2, 850,986,179 
1063 cht ire, Kt edhe Pes. 1,509 536,931 253 , 452 , 413 908 , 428 ,087 379,011,116 3,050,428 , 547. 
196480 OEE ae Bee 1,701,648 ,538 284, 497,000 998 , 767 ,672 403 ,058 ,324 3,387 ,971,5384 
19650 Seat Fae Be 1,930,231, 456 310,827 ,059 1,079,737 , 606 423,185,127 3,748,981 , 248 


The index of the volume of mineral production provides a means of measuring the 
mining industry’s absolute growth and its comparative growth in the economy;* in 1965. 
it was 365.6 (1949 =100) compared with 211.3 for industrial production of the economy as 
a whole. The extent of the industry’s growth is also evident from per capita comparisons 
(see Table 1); the per capita value of mineral output in 1965 was $191, which was 2.9 times 
greater than the 1949 per capita, whereas the increase in the per capita value of the gross 
national product was 2.1 times in the same period. Net value criteria, which measure: 
value added in the production process, also point to the dynamic role of mining in the 
Canadian economy; mining net value increase has been about double that of the economy 
as a whole since 1949 and, as a percentage of total primary industry net value, mining has 
risen from 20 p.c. to over 30 p.c. since 1949 whereas agriculture has declined from 60 p.c. 
to a little more than 40 p.c. 


* For a description of this index, as well as one for manufacturing and electric power and gas utilities, see DBS 
Reference Paper Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-1957 (1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-502). To update 
these series and others in the Index of Industrial Production, see DBS monthly report Indez of Industrial Production 
(1949=100) (Catalogue No. 61-005). 
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3.—Quantity Indexes of Production of the Principal Mining Industries, 1956-65 

(1949=100) 
Notrt.—Revised since publication in the 1966 Year Book. 
Mineral 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965p 
1S See ee 160.1 | 188.4 | 210.4 | 242.5 | 236.4 | 220.4 | 225.2 | 227.5 | 245.7 249.5 
BREINSED Re cee slarce Britis e Sia a's NO45 7G) LoGro Wlols On| 150-0) 166970 L60.74"|( * 173. 65] P1718" | 8778 195.6 
TE aA nee eee 103.2 | 104.9 | 109.2 |} 107.2 | 109.5 | 104.9 96.8 92.0 85.9 80.6 
ye HLS 5 sete Geta ety karaaiaregs 138.7 | 146.1 | 108.4 | 145.0 | 166.7 | 181.0 | 180.5] 168.6] 181.0 209.9 
10 One 519.6 | 544.1 | 395.0 | 587.7 | 578.8 | 558.7 | 781.0 | 916.8 {1,185.3 | 1,236.8 
Non-metallics................ 190.3 | 182.0 | 172.4 | 197.6 | 196.5 | 214.7 | 288.6 | 273.0 | 312.8 377.2 
MEPIS 2k cccctshcneme cis, sysiars W201 We LSG.3. [Pl i7.oulelo2el |). 200808 |e222si0 | 283..5r4 52402401) 259-9 269.4 
MIS 208, Nicicis G aeldle pee Ce kee 346.9 | 360.3 | 331.6 | 364.6 | 377.7 | 433.4] 483.5 | 516.6 | 557.7 592.8 
ooo. Se erecta G4.6.16, 65.4 | 56.8:] 01.8 | 5324 49.9 48.8 51.9 Sill 56.3 
BMNOERUUAS. 9 0.0.62. ssc es 232.8 | 290.2 | 402.9 | 488.3 | 591.7 | 709.7 |1,000.6 {1,179.8 |1,382.3 | 1,476.4 
BS UPOLOUIIN 5 js, 0:0 0rs.d o's sess acasers 819.5 | 866.5 | 788.6 | 880.4 | 903.1 |1,052.3 |1,163.2 |1,231.6 |1,319.2 | 1,405.5 
Total Mining......... 218.3 | 239.3 | 243.3 | 275.4 | 275.6 | 283.0] 304.7 | 318.3 | 346.4 365.6 
1 Based on commodity data. 2 Production of the gold mining industry only. 
4.—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1964 and 1965 
1964 1965? 
Mineral 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
MCS Seer’ Sie kc see De eee = 1, 701, 648, 538 _ 1,930, 231, 456 
BREEMEEN OD UG Ie 9 Schepers ois tis) sks «eo we, west lb 1,591,523 700,270 1,232, 665 6b3 012 
PETE DL. tee i I oe is 399, 958 816, 628 513,213 1,551, 616 
(EAA aS a ee re et “ 2,772,984 8,984, 467 3,009, 447 8, 366, 263 
—NOIMIEES Liege aii Ae Ra a Meier o 1385351) 151, 694 123, 487 123,391 
MG E78! Ste ee ate |. Gickifetaiw es ee 3,184, 983 5,990,973 3,798,740 8,205, 278 
mommpium (Cb2 Os)..........006++-45 2,163,359 2,282,522 2,300,000 2,350,000 
PISTON et SNE ip ore ke lela idles «6 S's : 973,799, 939 324, 467,834 } 1, 034, 493, 452 388, 005,039 
‘ ae uo ose Shae Re eee oz.t 3, 835, 454 144,788,388 3, 608, 348 136, 142,969 

USSD 5 cole aie ne ea Be se: We wi 
0 GRD. A Se Bea ee a ere ne ton 38, 325, 822 404,951, 696 39,790, 103 419,393,058 
MEPIILCINE Ghee. oc bcyy sb os ee cileles sce 429 , 383 18,700,185 8,000 16,596, 380 
| OPUS eo ko be Soe Oe es Oe BeOS lb. 407 , 483, 858 54,759, 110 573, 621, 676 88,911, 360 
RSM Piao sas 5 ajo gs cvovele oye ope-ens ae os 18,706, 020 5, 587, 909 22,265, 647 6, 697, 506 
(IS UDSU Bild 5 te a a 5,548 , 848 1,520 13,249 
Dg Qa inti ae Sa ae 1,224,712 2,057,383 9,691,220 16,759, 950 
RG a ¢ a ee Se fy 456,992,512 379, 320, 510 $22,310,371 435, 332,054 
aU LGANUMMSTOUP | 5: 5f5 «Givi wie sole ove iniclele 0z.t. 376, 238 25,404,117 452,063 35, 678,078 
MERRITT ays oo.) Gay ayes 5 sfovaus ate aye» lb. 465,746 2,258, 868 504,109 2,435,704 
OFSEE, . ger dean a Re I ho oz.t 29,902,611 41,863,655 32,964, 299 46,117,054 
pe curium nasa AE SE EOE lb. 77,782 505, 583 86, 264 554,793 

LATUDED 2 gee ip eae, ies Beem ete Seay ae mi Ae : 
ie = ee ae peeetlg Ey sy ’ : 352, 350 533,572 409, 106 810, 030 

BPE AUOTINAVVCO3) cis «6.8 vse ake, d-sdhe ceerate ied ae a as ae 
Uranium (Us0s) ' Rode Seta Sean Se Hy 14,570, 307 83,509, 429 8,615,000 64,300,000 
So po ee ae ee Oe ee Be 1,369,025, 387 193,990,897 |] 1,663,803,788 251, 234, 372 
~ OD TEICIGEA (er ee 284, 497,000 ae 310, aie 059 
RePOMSTOXIIO © ya. css ee velo tre de ok es lb. 323,900 ,195 300, 000 15,000 
ACRES ths cS a leis Ualtoige ce aes ton 1,419, 851 145,198, 443 1,380,210 139, 805, 322 
EN cc ate ae 169,149 1,574, 398 201, 357 2,014, 859 
(PIs Say ae pa na eae a a de i 1,148 64,555 1,200 65, 000 
eRe RENN fae of SS ee AA hay, Lode ton 9,149 212,052 10, 830 241,621 
cence Pal ee, Seca aeeat es agar a a te se 2,258,796 A 2,546,419 
= oR ES. as pean Ae it lb. ERY / 13, 804 11,000 14,000 

RETRO OE ee Lt. a siclcts are ons Via the ton — _ _ _ 
EON 25 tog os,« kioaribte.césele we ae 24,40 * — — 9 1,800 
pom - oda Sn ae ab on Geena % 6,360, 685 11,523,937 6,210,960 11, 438, 353 

Ee ERE i See ae ee ee Mef ae Ke ws nae 
MST Ge ot soca 5 ate aparnts o's oie oyeyre o ton 1,033 79, 250 235 22,325 
ie a i ES Se a ae lb. 1,056, 408 1,155,282 1,035,048 1,164,060 
Magnesitic dolomite and brucite...... ton ARS 3,569, 619 Hay 4,007,241 
2, ood Cena ee a rr rrr lb. 1,198,162 86, 025 886, 550 29,560 
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4.—Quantity and Value of Mineral Production, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


Mineral 


Non-metallics—concluded 
Nephelineisyentte. 220%. :4.2. aes . © oe ae 
NIbTOREN yaadit. Baa Se oc neies wh oe on 
Peat MOsssis, by aod aa eee eon are 
Potashith sO): hoceentens eco as ss 
Pozzolanc-ee see cate oe ees bP aee 


Soapstone and tales aac ae nein a 
Sodium sulphates.ass. .1. .ege. a. 
Sulphur, in smelter gas............... 
Sulphur, elemental vs. 5) .4..an6 «4% ee 
Titanium’ dioxide, CtC.. 25 ceueeesk «as 


Natural, Pas seared ete ere 
Natural gas by-products............. 
Petroleum, crude: 3.2. tae oe 


Stonercec cee ee eet 


1964 1965p 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 

$ $ 
290, 300 3,097,172 328, 813 3,548,947 
"255, 475 8, 399, 648 "267, 100 8,195,214 | 
858, 351 31,161, 954 1, 430, 000 54, 400, 000 
_ 35, 200 ie 35, 000 
351, 850 1,126, 167 352, 808 1, 889, 226 
2,117,273 4; 506,038 2,381, 555 4,943, 639 
3,988, 598 20, 203, 742 4) 331, 100 21,564,734 
58, 132 827, 757 55,034 802, 010 
333, 263 5,222,313 346, 000 5,590,312 
443, 448 4,261,912 513, 122 5, 055, 120 
1,788, 165 18, 637, 597 1,907,723 23, 481, 947 
" 21,270,144 2 19, 955, 350 
= 998, 767, 672 = 1,079,737, 606. 
11,319, 323 72,735, 085 11, 425, 000 71, 645, 000 
1,407,097,508 | 172,966,859 || 1,470,083, 455 197,296, 911 
a 78, 689, 000 (a 92,547, 454 
274,626,385 | 674,376,728 | 293,571,941 718, 248, 241 
403,058,324 423,185,127 
. 40, 830, 585 vi 43, 205, 829 
7,847,384 | 130,704,220 8, 426,971 144,582,127. 
1,540,727 19,408,704 1,516,983 17,730, 045, 
193,791,358 | 125,232,132 || 192, 887,375 129, 329, 647 
69,794, 358 86,, 882, 683 69, 156,175 88,337,479 
3,387,971, 534 3,743, 


5.—Percentage of the Total Value Contributed by Principal Minerals, 1956-65 


981,248. 


1965p 


— 


SSSSSSHSOY HS Srrohwhws 


= 
em OTe bo oe NWOW CORK De Pw=7160 NINN OOP ND SE 
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Mineral 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 1962 | 1963 | 1964 

p.c p.c. p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Metallies!, ooo. och Asees aie ae kine hee 55.0 | 52.9 | 53.8 | 56.9] 56.5 | 53.7 | 52.5 | 49.5] 50.2 
Coppennisiaoct age neice ate ee 14.1 9.4 8.3 9.7 | 10.6 9.9 9.9 9.3 9.6 
Cold laa ina slatted See coe Stee isd 6.8 7.4 6.2 6.3 On! 5.5 5.0 4.3 
NEOMIGRE sent ock ao ote cee te ee deal 7.6 6.0 8.0 v50 7.3 9.2 10.3 Vd ae 
GOB, Hades sre crelbe Roe rs ee EE 2.8 me 2.0 1.6 1.8 1.8 1:5 1.5 1.6 
NICKEL 6 occ eck Aer Sarees oe ae 10e7ele 11-8 9.2 10.7 1108 S368) AS Sou movie See mie 
Platinum Qroupasee ese ae eee dial 1.2 0.7 0.7 1.2 0.9 120 0.7 0.7 
SIVOR ao da drteh eR ae eee racic SAE ted ikea is 1.2 hoo skeal 1:2 1.4 deo 
Uranium. 2... 1s a inte eres 2.2 C22b lSporleclon elon s a6 5.5 4.5 2.5 
LANG Se 1 AER Oe ae nee 6.0 4.6 4.4 4.0 4.4 4.1 3.9 4.0 5.7 
Non-metallics! Siocaue Shee Neita els: s)0' ve sjvl ele. ts gare Taw rey 7.4 7.9 8.2 7.6 8.3 8.4 
AASDOSUOS. ue CRED SEAN beens ee 4.8 4.8 4.4 4.5 4.9 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.3 
Gy psuiias sisson aac eee Ae 0.3 0.4 0.2 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 OS 
Potash... jock ease Seo ceie eee — — — 0.1 = — eal 0.7 0.9 
QUALEZER Mattie s Sem oe a Ae 0.1 Om 0.1 0.1 ORL 0.1 0.1 Onl 0.1 
Salta... Staten See aa oe eee 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.8 0.8 ac 0.6 
Sodum sulphates a. eee ee eter 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.1 0.1 0.2 
Sulphur in smelter gas............ Ont 0.1 0.1 Ord 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Sulphur, elemental............... — — 0.1 Oral 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.6 
Titanium dioxide, etc............. 0.4 0.4 0.3 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.4 0.5 0.6 
BFueclse. cet oe oe Ere ee 24.9 | 25.8 | 24.38 | 22.2 | 22.71] 25.31] 27.41] 29.81) 29.5 
Coalk gust shied: pgotdner acceneieget 4.6 4.1 3.8 onl 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.4 2.1 
INatural gas) paseo a one 0.8 1.0 ils 1.6 2.1 2.6 3.8 4.9 5.1 
Petroleum: 7)ikeeng... acal gee 19.-5a 20 ET GEO! | SELT oa OR Me 80 Re Loe 4 202 19.9 
Structural Materials.............. 12.4} 13.6) 14.7 | 18.5] 12.9 | 12.8] 12.5} 12.4) 11.9 
Clay products’s: cern toe hee oe 1.8 1.6 2.0 1.8 1D 1.4 it3 TER} 1:2 
Cementenei mira ane ee ee 3.6 4.3 4.6 4.0 34% 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 
ILAMIO Sy BPR ae rte ee ee 0.8 0.8 0.9 0.9 0.8 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 
and and gravel. see aie ces 3.9 4.2 4.6 4.3 4.5 4.1 4.2 4.0 Bed! 
Stones. coder oon Ceeerore mee aes 230 2a 2.6 2.5 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.6 255 
Grand Totals............. 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


1 Includes minor items not specified. 
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: Mineral production was recorded for 63 mineral commodities in 1965, the leaders 
being crude oil, nickel, iron ore, copper, zinc, natural gas, cement, asbestos, gold and 
sand and gravel. These 10 commodities accounted for 79 p.c. of the industry’s output. 
Notwithstanding this, there were important gains for several other minerals—notably 
natural gas by-products, molybdenum, potash and elemental sulphur—indicative of grow- 
‘ing mineral diversification. There is also increasing regional diversification caused by 
greater mineral industry activity throughout the country, resulting in particularly marked 
gains in British Columbia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland, and in appreciable in- 
creases in all other provinces except Nova Scotia where the decline of the coal industry is 
having an adverse effect. Canada’s land area of 3,600,000 sq. miles and extensive offshore 
‘areas provide great scope for continuing discovery and expansion. This trend to diversi- 
fication is also evident from the output increases for most of the minerals produced and 
from the fact that Central Canada—Ontario and Quebec—now accounts for 45 p.c. of 
‘the country’s output compared with close to 62 p.c. at the end of World War II. 

The Canadian mineral industry is strongly export-oriented and, consequently, produc- 
‘tion increases are determined in considerable part by progress in export markets. The 
metallic mineral sector, in general, is an export industry, close to four fifths of its output 
‘being exported. Exports of all mineral materials in crude and fabricated forms in 1965 
totalled $2,782,000,000. The mineral industry is the country’s leading export industry 
P* for several years has been accounting for close to one third of the value of all mer- 
‘chandise exports. In 1965, the United States took 59 p.c. of Canada’s mineral exports, 
Britain took 19 p.c., the European Common Market 8 p.c. and Japan 4 p.c.; the remaining 
10 p.c. had a movtdesiide distribution. 


: Mineral industry growth is greatly dependent on continuing large-scale investment for 


‘resource development and plant expansion. Capital and repair expenditures in mining, 
‘quarrying and oil wells in 1965 amounted to $881,000,000, 9 p.c. greater than in 1964. 
| The forecast for 1966 is $1,132,000,000, an increase of 28 p.c. over 1965 and a dramatic 
indication of the scale of expansion now under way in the industry. 


Associated with mineral production growth and capital investment, there has been 
| Gentinuing progress in mining technology. Highly competitive world markets, rising 
labour and material costs, shortages of workers, and the opening up of more remote 
mineral properties have all contributed to the drive toward lower costs and greater efficiency 
‘in mining operations. In striving to be more competitive, the Canadian mineral industry 
has begun to increase its investment in research and to turn its attention to the problem 
‘of the shortage of engineers and scientists in the industry. As a result, research establish- 
‘ments are being enlarged and an active campaign is under way to encourage more young 
people to take university or technical school training in preparation for scientific, engi- 
neering and technical work in the Canadian mineral industry. Many companies have 
reported recent advances in mining procedures in Canadian mines that are resulting in 
greater efficiency. 


The relatively high increase in value of metallics output in 1965 was the result of both 


| price and quantity factors. Prices for the major base metals were firm and in some cases 
‘higher. Output of iron ore and base metals was high as new facilities commenced produc- 
tion and some existing facilities were expanded. Marked advances were made in lead 
with a gain in output value of about 62 p.c., in zinc of nearly 30 p.c., nickel 15 p.c. and 
copper of nearly 20 p.c. Nickel regained first place from iron ore as Canada’s leading 
metallic mineral. Several copper, copper-zinc and copper-nickel mines commenced 
| production in 1965 and others were being developed or planned for production in the next 
Tew years. The year heralded Canada’s emergence as a major molybdenum-producing 
country, surpassed only by the United States and probably the Soviet Union. There was 


| 
| 
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higher output of a number of other metals that are recovered mainly as by-products of 
base metal operations. Output of gold and uranium declined from 1964, a trend that has 
been in evidence for several years. 


The outstanding development in the industrial mineral sector of the industry again was 
related to production gains and announced mine development plans for potash production 
in Saskatchewan. Three companies contributed to 1965 output and development pro- 
grams were under way that will add six new producers by 1968. It is widely acknowledged 
that potash reserves in Western Canada are the largest and of the highest grade in the world 
and by far the most economically attractive of any known deposits. Asbestos output, 
following five successive years of production records, declined slightly from 1964 but the 
value of shipments of elemental sulphur recovered from the processing of natural gas set 
a new record. The continuing high production of structural materials, which with non- 
metallics comprise the industrial minerals sector, kept pace with the high rate of all types 
of construction. Production of mineral fuels, embracing crude petroleum, natural gas, 
natural gas liquids and coal, reached its highest point in 1965, all items except coal setting 
new records. 


Provincial and Territorial Mineral Production in 1965 

Ontario is Canada’s leading mineral-producing province, its 1965 output, valued at 
$986,000,000, being 26.3 p.c. of the total for the country. Following in order were Alberta 
with 21.4 p.c., Quebec with 18.8 p.c., Saskatchewan with 8.7 p.c., British Columbia with 
7.6 p.c., Newfoundland (incl. Labrador) with 5.9 p.c., and Manitoba with 4.9 p.c. It 
should be noted, however, that Ontario’s percentage position of mineral output to total 
output continued to decline although it still maintained a substantial lead over that of 
Alberta, which in 1961 had displaced Quebec in second position. All provinces increased 
their mineral output value in 1965, Ontario, Alberta and Newfoundland showing the 
largest absolute gains. 


6.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1956-65 


Note.—Figures from 1899 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1933 edition. 


Newfound- Prince 


: Nova New j : 
Year land (inel. Edward : ; Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
Labrador) Teland Scotia Brunswick 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LOD Giese eee 84,349,006 —- 66,092,274 | 18,258,302 | 422,464,410 | 650, 823,362 67, 909, 407 
LOS Tamerica 82, 682, 263 — 68,058,743 | 28,120,689 | 406,055,757 | 748, 824,322 63, 464, 285 
195 Serer 64,994, 754 — 62,706, 891 16,275,971 | 365,706,489 | 789,601, 868 57,217, 569 
MO5OR. 83. SEAS 72,156,996 | 4,559,171 | 62,879,647 | 18,133,290 | 440,897,186 | 970,762,201 55,512,410 
19G0RRR eee Aeon 86,637,123 | 1,172,587 | 65,453, 531 17,072,739 | 446,202,726 | 983,104, 412 58, 702,697 
TOOLS Soot ee 91,618, 709 605,644 | 61,693,156 | 18,804,385 | 455,522,933 | 943,669,456 | 101,489,787 
NOG Dp are ck ccc 101, 858, 960 677,906 | 61,651,093 | 21,811,575 | 519,453,166 | 913,342,174 | 158,932, 169 
1963.4.epos need es 137,796, 707 798,345 | 66,317,617 | 28,343,419 | 540,615,068 | 873,828,297 | 169,638,539 
19G4 3 Ser ARS Ree 182,152,656 831,283 | 66,073,596 | 48,676,712 | 684,583,430 | 901,582,694 | 173,872,576 
NO GOR career 220, 483,234 985,171 | 66,633, 831 83,944,030 | 704,704,474 | 986,183,278 | 182,010,655 


ee 
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6.—Value of Mineral Production, by Province, 1956-65—concluded 
: 
: British Yukon Northwest 
Year Saskatchewan Alberta Cihimnbin T errit ory Territorias Canada 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MEMES i icles g's 6 'e 122,744, 698 411,171,898 208 , 277, 828 15, 656, 434 22,157,935 2,084,905, 554 
| >. Ansa GeSRee 173, 461, 037 410,211, 763 178, 921,120 14,111,798 21,400,615 2,190, 322,392 
| a ee 209, 940, 966 345, 939,248 151,149, 136 12,310,756 24, 895,390 2,100, 739,038 
oa a 210,042,051 376, 215, 593 159, 395, 092 12,592,378 25,874, 496 2,409,020, 511 
| ee 212,098,225 395,344,010 186, 261, 646 13,330,198 27,135, 087 2,492,509, 981 
| |. LoSal— ee 215,977, 233 473, 480, 540 188, 542,078 12,750, 304 18,145,162 || 2,582,300, 287 
 « 3 240,653, 502 566, 502, 703 235, 428,135 13, 137, 730 17, 537, 066 2, 850, 986,179 
| 
DAS 272, 355,007 669, 311, 368 261,146,081 14, 366, 936 15,911, 163 3,050, 428, 547 
| ee 292,373,974 735, 896, 463 268, 659, 305 15,204, 103 18,064,742 || 3,387,971,534 
eee 327, 326, 166 799, 344, 875 286, 161, 560 13,341, 266 72, 862,708 3, 743,981, 248 


7.—Value of Metallics, Non-metallics, Fuels and Structural Materials 
Produced, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


Year and Province Non- Structural 


or Territory Metallics metallics Fuels Materials Totals 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1964 

Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)........ 166, 169, 266 9,995, 362 — 5, 988,028 182,152,656 

Prince Edward Island................. — —— — 831, 283 831,283 
) 7 SIC Tes ae 1,517, 490 14, 581, 437 42 , 827, 589 7,147,080 66,073,596 
WEE STUDSWICK. ... 0000s vec sc ccce oes 29,648,079 1,099, 685 8,573, 688 9, 355, 260 48,676, 712 
| ene aide el ae te ear 407, 223, 690 158, 154, 242 ~- 119,205, 498 684, 583, 430 
MEILOMPEE ER iF .. Lo hies bie Sh bb os 701, 272,213 21,472,923 9,774,192 169, 063, 366 901, 582, 694 
MENS NT oe oa. ghovcichs da: jnue Sa 143, 166, 538 2,967,919 10, 296, 549 17, 441,570 173, 872, 576 
WMEMEEUUCKG WAN)... 5c. ccc csceeeeeeces 44, 827,103 38,201,998 196, 510, 552 12, 834, 321 292,373,974 
| RMU, eR ig Vere. oe cis Stes dsteid Ricivi 2,233 18, 621,938 684, 302,726 32,969, 566 735, 896, 463 
em OLIN DIA... 5 cies aisle ce ees cue 175, 104, 184 19, 401, 496 45,931,273 28, 222,352 268, 659, 305 
Weeronberntory.....:...00. 003.0060. 15,105,953 —_— 98,150 -— 15, 204, 103 
| Northwest Territories................. 17, 611, 789 — 452,953 — 18,064, 742 
| Canmada............. 6.6. e eee eee, 1, 701,648,538 | 284,497,000 | 998,767,672 | 403,058,324 | 3,387,971,534 
| 1965° 
_ Newfoundland (incl. Labrador)........ 203, 144, 608 11,120, 550 — 6,218,076 220, 483, 234 
| Prince Edward Island................. -— — — 985,171 985,171 
NEOUS cece ew ve cu ce sec ccnes 1,316, 562 14, 667, 753 41,950,000 8,699, 516 66, 633, 831 

BPISTUUISWICK. 5... ue. cece ve ceo eee 64,974,028 1,551,001 8,410,570 9,008, 431 83, 944, 030 

ili ES ar an a 432,334, 881 151,935, 508 — 120, 434, 085 704, 704, 474 
a ows « Saale! le wpure o 0 780, 680,289 20, 810, 763 9,749,340 174, 942, 886 986,183,278 
| eae ae maar island 149, 233, 043 2,790,304 11,661,993 18, 325, 315 182,010,655 
EEIPWAT 2... sce cee ee hee 41,584, 473 62,446,111 210, 711, 962 12, 583, 620 327, 326, 166 
| Alberta on ees Be oes , 004 22,701,558 742,073, 712 34, 562,601 799, 344, 875 
emisn Columbia..................... 171, 353, 841 22,803,511 54,578, 782 37, 425, 426 286,161,560 
eo Lerritory....................-- 13, 231,266 — 110,000 — 13,341, 266 
| Northwest Territories................. 72,371, 461 — 491,247 — 72,862,708 
| ee eS 1, 930,231,456 | 310,827,059 |1,079, 737,606 | 423,185,127 | 3,743,981, 248 
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Newfoundland (incl, 
Labrador).—The minera 
output of the Province oj 
Newfoundland (incl. Labra- 


MINERAL REFERENCES ee a grown rapidly Ta 
past few years, iron ore pro- 

NEWFOUNDLAND duction from Labrador being 
‘otire ct AUTO ne by far the main contributor. 
Non=ferrous metallic ore... All metallics produced in the 
Other referenceS.,.rsserrservesrservrO province in 1965 had a 
(M)=Mine value of $203,100,000, ol 


which iron ore production oj 
14,600,000 tons accounted 
for $168,500,000. Outputs ol 
copper, zinc and lead, mainly 
from the Buchans Mine nea 
: St. John’s, were valued at 
Wabush- $13,000,000, $11,200,000 and 
ge tae i $7,200,000, respectively. One 
ee ae new copper mine commenced 
production during the yeai 
and another was under devel- 
opment for production in 
1966. Wabush Mines started 
shipments of concentrates 
ouio ero rhooeste 6 from its 5,300,000-ton-a-yeai 
facility at Wabush in Labra- 
dor, of which 4,900,000 tons 
a year is pelletized at the 


55° 


i. ischefferville 


AWhalesback(M) 
and Gull 
Pond 


Buchans 


A /Aabanalt) plant of Arnaud Pellets, an 

oer associated company, at 

SCALE IN MILES (Fluorspar Pointe Noire, Que. Tron Ore 
a) eae a Company of Canada, Lim- 
65° 55° ited, produces about 6,000,000 


tons of concentrate a year at 
its Carol operations neal 
Labrador City and pelletizes about 5,000,000 tons a year at the nearby plant of Carol 
Pellet Company, an associated company; the remainder is shipped as concentrates. Capac- 
ity of the pellet plant will be increased to 10,000,000 tons a year in 1966. It seems almost 
certain that growth in the value of mineral output in the province will depend almost 
entirely on iron-ore-industry growth. However, the potential of the Island for discovery 
and development of base metal properties is high, even though present operators are mining 
long-known deposits. 

The value of industrial minerals produced in 1965 was $17,300,000 compared with 
$16,000,000 in 1964, asbestos contributing nearly $7,000,000 and structural materials 
$6,200,000. 


Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia.—Prince Edward Island’s mineral industry 
is confined to the production of structural materials, which in 1965 were valued at nearly 
$1,000,000. 

Nova Scotia has shown the least change in total value of mineral output of all provinces 
over the past 15 years. Its main contribution to the Canadian mineral industry is in the 
output of coal, which in 1965 amounted to 4,100,000 tons worth $42,000,000, and in the 
output of non-metallics which were valued at $14,700,000, with gypsum, salt and barite 
being the main contributors. The coal industry continues to operate only with difficulty, 
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pite the rising financial assistance under the long-standing federal coal subvention 
licy. Some encouragement has been recently obtained in the search for base metal 
deposits and a study has been undertaken to evaluate the possibility of finding potash in 
mercial quantities. 


New Brunswick.—Only in recent years has mineral production in New Brunswick 
‘begun to grow and to become of significance in the province’s economic picture. The 
discovery of large zinc-lead-copper-silver deposits near Bathurst and the beginning of 
production from them in 1963 has raised New Brunswick’s base metal output to $65,000,000 
in 1965. Brunswick Mining and Smelting Company Limited is enlarging its base metal 
operations to the west of Bathurst, raising mill capacity to 6,000 tons a day from 4,500 
tons a day, and is developing its No. 6 mine for production in 1966; an associated com- 
‘pany is building a zinc-lead blast furnace at Belledune Point, open 25 miles north of 
Bathurst. Heath Steele Mines Limited and Cominco Limited produce base metal con- 
‘eentrates. Several companies are exploring and developing base metal properties and 
‘studying production plans. Zine production was valued at $39,000,000 in 1965 compared 
‘with $15,400,000 the previous year and lead, copper and silver outputs were valued at 
$14, 400,000, $7,300,000 and $4,100,000, respectively. The $125,000,000 base metal- 
chemical-steel-fertilizer facilities being developed by Brunswick Mining and Smelting will 
provide a strong base for further industrial development that will contribute greatly to the 
\province’s economic growth. 


| MINERAL REFERENCES 
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| Quebec.—The Province of Quebec is second to Ontario in value of metallic output, 
_ which totalled $432,300,000 in 1965 compared with $407,200,000 in 1964. Quebec led all 
provinces in iron ore production at 14,800,000 tons but was second to Newfoundland in 
value of iron ore output at $141,600,000. Copper production at 352,000,000 lb. worth 
$132,000,000 was higher than in 1964 as was zinc output at 552,000,000 Ib. valued at 
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$83,300,000. There was 
considerable activity in 


aay ees base metal exploration 

Asbestostillo and development in the 
( province during 1965, par- 
ticularly in the northwest 

esd esdeththdes SUERE and Gaspe areas. Mine 


Non-ferrous metallic Ore... 


development and_ plant 

eee construction programs 
eae under way indicate that 
production of copper and 

zinc should increase ap- 
preciably in the next few 
years; one copper mine 
commenced production in 
2 1965 in the Eastern Town- 
our’ te ships and a second, north 
Mf gr 4, pace Saas : of Amos, started. pail 
meets tion and mill tune-up late 

C in the year. The Fyre 
io Lake iron orebody, about 


j Maeno rs [3 Chibougamou 60 miles north of Lac 


Gold,Silver, Molybdenum 


SS scnettorvitie 


| eco Jeannine, will be develop- 
; ed to supplement produce: 
tion of the 9,000,000 tons 
of concentrate a year from 
the Lac Jeannine facility 


Quebec leads al! 

G provinces in the produc: 
wales eee f= ' tion of non-metallics, 
i which in 1965 were valuec 
at $151,900,000, asbestos 
contributing $119,000,000 of the total. After five successive annual production records 
there was a decline in Quebec and Canadian asbestos production. Plans were announcec 
in 1965 for the development of the Asbestos Hill deposit in far northern Ungava at ar 
estimated cost of $90,000,000, with production scheduled for 1968. 


Output of titanium dioxide slag was valued at $20,000,000 compared with $21,300,006 
in 1964. It, along with remelt iron, which was valued at $16,600,000 in 1965, is producec 
by the electric smelting of ilmenite at Sorel, the largest facility of its kind in the world. 


Ontario.—Ontario’s mineral production in 1965 at $986,200,000 led all provinces 
Metallics, at $780,700,000, accounted for 79 p.c. of the total and nickel’s contribution 0 
$319,800,000 accounted for 41 p.c. of the metallics’ value. In an account of progress 0 
the mineral industry, particularly for Ontario, that of nickel is outstanding. Internationa 
Nickel and Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, first and second among world producers 
have expansion programs under way that will maintain and probably improve their post 
tions as world leaders. World nickel consumption in 1965 was higher than the 640,000,006 
lb. consumed in 1964; the United States, consumer of about one half of the nickel used ir 
the western world, reported that consumption in the first half of the year was 27 p.c. highel 
than in the same period of 1964. The increase in nickel production in the Sudbury areé 
was accompanied by an increase in copper production, which for the province totallec 
438,000,000 lb. compared with 396,000,000 lb. in 1964. Probably the major developmen’ 
in the province outside the Sudbury area was the preparation for production in late 196t 
of the copper-zinc-silver orebody, near Timmins, of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, 4 
an initial daily rate of 6,000 tons of ore. 
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Production of iron 
ore at 8,300,000 tons 


_ valued at $90,600,000 was a hiteieamnet 

| slightly higher in quantity | 7 Atiiacie 

/ and value than in 1964. a 
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_ ed regular shipments early it ee 
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| from properties in north- 
| western Ontario. 


Structural materials 
output in 1965 valued at 
| $175,000,000 compared b wokeaee 

favourably with $169,- Kenwe Loe 
000,000 in 1964 and gives oe 
| every indication of a con- 
| tinuing high rate to meet 
requirements of all types 
| of construction. 

Notwithstanding reduced output of uranium and gold, Ontario’s mineral production 

_ is expected to grow at an accelerated rate in the years ahead, with considerably higher 
' output of nickel, copper and iron ore. Many by-product metals are recovered from the 
processing of nickel-copper and copper-zine production, the most common being platinum- 
group metals, gold, silver and cobalt. 


£3 Bancroft 


Mormora@ 


SCALE IN MILES 
100 


Manitoba.—Nickel, copper and zinc accounted for about 78 p.c. of Manitoba’s value 
of mineral output in 1965, nickel accounting for $106,800,000 of the $182,000,000 total. 
| International Nickel operates the world’s only integrated nickel-production facility at 
| Thompson—mine, concentrator, smelter and refinery—and is developing the Birchtree 
_ and Soab mines for production in 1968. Sherritt Gordon operates a nickel-copper mine at 
Lynn Lake and ships concentrates to its chemical refinery at Fort Saskatchewan in Alberta 
_ for recovery of nickel, copper and cobalt. The company started sinking a five-compart- 
ment shaft at a copper-zine deposit south of Lynn Lake for an underground exploration 
and development program. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting continued development of 
its Osborne and Anderson Lake copper-zinc mines near Snow Lake; it operates four mines 
in Manitoba and the Flin Flon mine that straddles the Saskatchewan border, all con- 
_ centrates from which are smelted at Flin Flon. Production of structural materials at 
_ $18,300,000, mineral fuels at $11,700,000 and non-metallics at $2,800,000 together consti- 
| tuted 18 p.c. of the province’s mineral output in 1965. 


Ss 


| 
| 
| ; Saskatchewan.—Attention in Saskatchewan in 1965 was again focused on the 
increased production of the potash development programs. Three companies produced 
1,430,000 tons of potash worth $54,400,000 compared with 858,351 tons worth $31,200,000 
. 
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in 1964. Mine development programs under way or announced will add six new producers 
by 1968 and will place Canada in first position among world producers of this necessary 
fertilizer ingredient. World potash production capacity in 1965 was an estimated 
12,400,000 tons of K;O; it is expected that Canadian productive capacity in 1968 will be: 
between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000 tons a year. 


Total value of mineral output was $327,300,000 to which mineral fuels contributed 
$210,700,000, non-metallics $62,400,000 and metallics $41,600,000. Uranium (U3Qs), 
copper and zine were the leading metallic minerals. Crude petroleum production at 
87,600,000 bbl. was valued at $200,400,000, a new record. There is every indication that 
crude oil and potash together will produce an increasing percentage of the province’s 
mineral output. 
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Alberta.—Crude oil, natural gas and natural gas by-products are by far the major com- 
ponents of Alberta’s mineral industry, which recorded a total output value of $799,300,000 
in 1965 compared with $735,900,000 in the previous year. The three commodities con- 
tributed 91 p.c. of the total, crude oil accounting for $474,000,000, natural gas for 
$169,400,000 and natural gas by-products for $86,900,000. The development of Alberta’s 
oil and gas resources and markets continued to meet with success. A major oil resource 
was being opened up in the Rainbow Lake area in the northwestern part of the province. 
Exploration and development drilling reached an all-time high of 10,200,000 feet compared 
with the record of 10,334,000 feet set in 1964. Recovery of elemental sulphur from the 
processing of natural gas was worth $20,700,000 compared with $16,800,000 the previous 
year and production accounted for an estimated 1,650,000 tons of Canada’s 1,908,000 tons. 
Canada is second only to the United States as a world producer of elemental sulphur as 4 
result of the large-scale development of natural gas resources. 


British Columbia.—Mineral production in British Columbia reached $286,200,000 
in 1965, 6.5 p.c. above the previous year’s total. Metallics output was valued at 
$171,400,000, mineral fuels at $54,600,000 and structural materials at $37,400,000. The 
year was highlighted by developments in the non-ferrous sector. Plans for development 


: of large-tonnage copper 
operations were announc- 
ed and the molybdenum 
; industry showed strong 
advances. Copper pro- 
| duction was down to 
88,000,000 Ib. from 115,- 
| 000,000 lb. in 1964 but 
this situation will reverse 
itself when new mines 
reach production. The 
| province was heralded as 
"amajor molybdenum pro- 
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of lead, the province re- 
mains far in front of all oe ioe \ ees: 


ducer with three mines in 
operation and another 
being developed for pro- 
duction in 1966. With an 
output of 321,000,000 lb. : 
of zinc and 242,000,000 lb. Se, 
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100 nN mberley 

the provinces in these im- 
portant export commodi- 
ties. Five iron ore pro- 


ducers shipped a record 2,100,000 tons of iron ore valued at $18,800,000, nearly all of which 


was exported to Japan; another producer starting operations in 1966 will have an annual 
iron ore production capacity of over 900,000 tons and will recover copper as a by-product. 
Exploration for base metal properties was widespread throughout the province and en- 
couraging results were obtained by diamond drill exploration of large-tonnage, low-grade 


copper deposits east of the Alaskan Panhandle and north of Stewart, in north-central 


British Columbia and in the Highland Valley area. 


Asbestos production valued at $13,700,000 accounted for about 10 p.c. of Canada’s 
total and for about 60 p.c. of the province’s output of non-metallics. Outputs of crude 


petroleum, natural gas and natural gas by-products were at all-time highs with values of 


$27,200,000, $17,900,000 and $3,400,000, respectively. 


Yukon Territory and Northwest Territories.—In the Yukon Territory, mineral 
output was valued at $13,300,000, of which $13,200,000 was metallic production; silver, 
lead, zinc and gold, in that order, accounted for nearly all of it. Of significance to future 


“mineral output in the Yukon were the announcements that the Clinton Creek asbestos 


| 


deposit, about 40 miles north and west of Dawson, would be developed for production; 
that New Imperial Mines Limited may begin production of copper from its property 


southwest of Whitehorse; and that substantial lead-zinc resources had been encountered 
in exploration of the Vangorda area near the British Columbia border. 


Metallic mineral output of the Northwest Territories was valued at $72,400,000 with 
zinc, lead and gold contributing $28,300,000, $24,300,000 and $17,000,000, respectively. 
Regular shipments of lead-zine ore were begun by Pine Point Mines Limited from high- 
grade deposits on the south shore of Great Slave Lake; trial shipments had been made 
late in 1964. Production of lead and zinc will increase substantially in 1966 with ship- 
ments of high-grade ore continuing and regular shipments of concentrate beginning from 
the 6,000-ton-a-day concentrator that started up late in 1965. Several other companies 
with property in the immediate Pine Point area received substantial encouragement in 
diamond drilling for lead-zine deposits. 
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Mineral Industry Outlook 


Canada is the world’s leading producer of nickel, zinc and asbestos; the second largest 
producer of gold, uranium, molybdenum, gypsum, selenium, sulphur and titanium; the 
third largest producer of iron ore, aluminum metal, cobalt, platinum metals and tellurium; | 
fourth largest of lead, silver and magnesium; fifth largest of copper and barite; and in» 
the over-all record ranks high for a number of other mineral commodities. The industry’s 
output value has increased at an average annual rate of 7.6 p.c. during the past ten years 
and the outlook is for a continuing advance at least at thisrate. Fortunately, the industry 
has only a few mineral commodity problems: a declining gold industry due to a cost-price 
squeeze, an ailing coal industry due to loss of markets and some high-cost mines, and a 
temporarily stagnant uranium industry awaiting new market growth. There is also a 
labour shortage problem which will be receiving attention in the administration of the 
Federal Government’s new manpower policy. Possibly the most favourable current 
development is the intensity of mineral exploration throughout the country. 


Canada has many competitors in the field of international mineral trade particularly 
in iron ore, copper, zinc, lead and crude petroleum (see pp. 594-596). There is no world 
scarcity of mineral raw materials and developments throughout the world in the past few 
years indicate that competition for mineral and metal markets will become even more severe. 
Although Canada is faced with increasing competition, it is very encouraging to note that | 
major mineral discoveries are being made in this country each year in both long-established 
mining areas and in more remote locations. In addition, many smaller but still very im- 
portant operations are being brought into production and others are being expanded. | 
Thus, the value of Canada’s mineral production will almost certainly exceed $4,000,000,000 
in 1967. . 
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554 MINES AND MINERALS 
Subsection 1.—Metals , 

The metallic minerals of greatest dollar value to Canada during 1965 were, in order: 7 
nickel, iron ore, copper, zinc, gold, lead, uranium and silver. These eight metals, which. 
accounted for almost 95 p.c. of the total value of metal production in 1965, and several 
other items of importance are dealt with separately below. | 


Nickel.—Canadian nickel production in 1965 was 261,155 tons valued at $435,332,054, | 
a production increase of 14 p.c. over 1964. Canada maintained its position as the world’s! 
leading nickel producer but higher production in the Soviet Union, New Caledonia and 
Cuba reduced Canada’s portion to about 50 p.c. Its leading producers—The International 
Nickel Company of Canada, Limited, Falconbridge Nickel Mines Limited, and Sherritt 
Gordon Mines Limited—are among the world’s largest. 


Near Sudbury in Ontario, International Nickel operated eight mines—the Creighton, 
Frood-Stobie, Garson, Levack, Murray, Crean Hill and Maclennan underground mines 
and the Clarabelle open pit—and had five under development. Also near Sudbury, 
Falconbridge operated six mines—Falconbridge, Hast, Onaping, Hardy, Fecunis and North 
—and had one under development. (See also p. 546.) In Manitoba, Sherritt Gordon’s, 
Lynn Lake mine operated at 3,800 tons daily. Nickel matte was imported to supplement; 
the concentrates delivered from Lynn Lake to the Fort Saskatchewan, Alta., refinery. 
International Nickel was developing the Birchtree and Soab mines for production in the 
Thompson district to supplement production from its mine at Thompson where the com-| 
pany operates the world’s only integrated nickel mining-concentrating-smelting-refining 
facility. 


Smaller nickel-mining operations were carried out in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia. In Quebec, Marbridge Mines Limited, in LaMotte Township, produced a 
bulk nickel-copper concentrate for treatment at Falconbridge’ s smelter, and Lorraine 
Mining Company Limited, which started production in March at its nickel- -copper mine 
near Belleterre, shipped about 34,000 tons of concentrate to International Nickel for smelt- 
ing. In northwestern Ontario, the Werner Lake mine of Metal Mines Limited produced 
19,094 tons of bulk nickel-copper concentrate which was shipped to International Nickel 
for smelting. Giant Mascot Mines, Limited, near Hope, B.C., produced 18,000 tons of 
nickel-copper concentrate for export to Japan. 


Nickel prices remained stable during the year. The duty of 1} cents a pound on nickel 
entering the United States was suspended and the price to United States customers was 
reduced from 79 to 772 cents a pound. The price to Canadian consumers remained at 84 
cents a pound. Both prices were f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont. 


9.—Producers’ Shipments of Nickel, by Province, and Total Value 1956-65 


Sa Canada 
Year Quebec Ontario Manitoba foe - PE a 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
DODG 2s, eae. See os eR —_ 167,576 10,939 — — 178,515 | 222,204, 866 
NOST sb. SA. eee cca tiee — 177,396 10,034 a 528 187,958 | 258,977,308 
TOSS. Fe. eee ok — 127,144 9,778 704 1,933 139, 559 194, 142, 01¢ 
1959). '3 Spe Sree a c, Soares — 173,964 10,139 531 1,921 186,555 | 257,008, 80) 
TOGO! b....Rerc See sees — 201, 650 9,059 1,890 1,907 214,506 | 295,640, 27¢ 
BCS SY ae ie Mee Ss RRR “= 196,218 32,978 2,090 1,705 232,991 351,261, 720 
LOG2. Sc coe ee ee eae 1,540 166, 582 61, 482 1,738 900 232,242 383, 784, 622 
NOOB 8 concn eee sane ts ee one 2,506 149,089 63,585 1,850 — 217,030 | 360,392, 65& 
LO G4s-S . tes es ae 2,338 162,094 62,365 1,699 — 228,496 | 379,320, 51¢ 
EOGDD-’ . Bees cee aeons 3,305 192, 655 63, 284 1,911 — 261,155 | 485,332, 054 
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Iron Ore.—Iron ore shipments in 1965 increased for the fourth consecutive year and 
amounted to 39,790,103 tons valued at $419,393,058, an increase of 4 p.c. over the pre- 


_yious year. Quebec was the largest producing province, accounting for 14,781,630 tons, 


followed by Newfoundland—Labrador with 14,606,915, Ontario with 8,295,969, and British 


' Columbia with 2,105,589 tons. In 1965, 16 companies were directly engaged in iron 
ore mining—one on the Island of Newfoundland, one in Labrador, one with mines in 
| both Labrador and Quebec, two in Quebec, six in Ontario and five in British Columbia. 
| In addition, four companies shipped iron ore as a by-product of base metal operations. 


In Newfoundland, Dosco Industries Limited continued research on ore from its 
Wabana mine to find economic methods for up-grading the mines. The company continued 
to experience difficulty in marketing its ore because of its relatively low iron and high 
phosphorus and silica contents. Iron Ore Company of Canada, with direct-shipping ore 


from deposits on both sides of the Labrador—Quebec border at Schefferville and a concen- 
' trating-grade deposit near Labrador City, is the largest shipper, accounting for 24 p.c. 


of the 1965 shipments. Quebec Cartier Mining Company, the second largest, accounted 
for 23 p.c. Other-shippers were Wabush Mines in Labrador; Hilton Mines, Ltd., in 
Quebec; and Algoma Ore Properties Division of Algoma Steel Corporation, Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Ltd., Caland Ore Company Ltd., Lowphos Ore Ltd., Marmoraton Mining 


Company, and Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, in Ontario. Oglebay Norton Com- 


pany in Ontario shipped small tonnages of ore from stockpile. In British Columbia five 


companies shipped iron ore—Zeballos Iron Mines Limited, Coast Copper Company 
Limited, Texada Mines Limited, Brynnor Mines Limited and Jedway Iron Ore Limited. 
| By-product iron ore producers were the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 


Canada Limited (Cominco Limited), International Nickel Limited, Falconbridge Nickel, 
and Quebec Iron and Titanium Corporation. 


Pellet shipments in 1965 amounted to 9,953,000 tons, an increase of 42 p.c. over 1964. 


' Shipments were made by Arnaud Pellets, Pointe Noire, Que.; Caro] Pellet Company, 


Labrador City, Labrador; Hilton Mines, Shawville, Que.; Jones & Laughlin Steel (Adams 
Mine), near Kirkland Lake, Ont.; Lowphos Ore Ltd., Sudbury area, Ont.; Marmoraton 
Mining Co., Ltd., near Marmora, Ont.; and International Nickel, Copper Cliff, Ont. 

Annual iron ore productive capacity in Canada at the end of 1965 was 45,400,000 tons, 
16.7 p.c. higher than in 1964. This included 15,600,000 tons of pellets, 12,400,000 tons of 
high-grade concentrates in addition to that used to make pellets, and 17,400,000 tons of 
medium-grade ores and concentrates containing less than 58 p.c. natural iron. On com- 
pletion of planned iron ore pellet plants, productive capacity will be 21,400,000 tons a year 
in 1967 and 24,100,000 tons a year in 1968. 

Two small mines in British Columbia—Orecan Mines Limited and Empire Devel- 
opment Company Limited—neared production at the end of 1965 and construction con- 
tinued at Wesfrob Mines Limited’s Moresby Island property. In Ontario, development 


' of Dominion Foundries and Steel Limited’s $40,000,000 Sherman Mine project at Timagami 
| was begun, with completion scheduled for 1968; its capacity will be 1,200,000 tons of pellets 


ayear. In addition, several large projects were being considered for early development. 


Canadian iron ore is consumed by steel industries in five main market areas—Canada, 
the United States, Britain, Japan and Western Europe. Shipments to domestic steel 
plants, to Japan and to Western Europe were higher in 1965 than in the previous year but 
those to the United States and Britain were lower. The United States is the world’s 


_ largest iron ore importer and is Canada’s largest market, accounting for 67 p.c. of total 
| Canadian shipments in 1965 even though the amount shipped to that country was a million 
| tons lower than in 1964. The decline in shipments to Britain from 3,200,000 tons in 1964 


to 2,900,000 tons in 1965 was mainly the result of intensive competition from West African 
ores. Western European imports from Canada increased approximately 1,500,000 tons 
to about 2,300,000 tons in the same comparison and reflected greater consumption of high- 
grade concentrates and pellets, mainly in West Germany, Italy, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Total Canadian exports in 1965 were 30,800,000 tons compared with 30,500,000 tons in 1964. 
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Canadian consumption of iron ore in 1965, at 12,200,000 tons, was up about 5 p.c. 
from 1964 but imports, which amounted to 4,800,000 tons, were down 8 p.c. Most im- 
ported ore came from Michigan and Minnesota, although 259,225 tons came from Brazil. 


10.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and Steel Ingots 
and Castings, 1956-65 
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Jron Ore Shipments 3, at Production | 
roduction of Stee 
Year Newfound- Betagh ee petals a faus, _ of Ingots 
land (inel. Quebec Ontario Geheutia Pig Iron and 
Labrador) Quantity Value Castings 
tons tons tons tons tons $ tons tons 
1956: see 8,463,572 | 7,956,549 | 5,558,203 369,954 | 22,348,278 |160,362,118 || 3,568,203 5,301,202 
1 OS tect 8,174,779 | 8,872,948 | 4,867,105 357,342 | 22,272,174 |167,221,425 || 3,718,350 5,068,149 | 
1958.......| 5,390,775 | 6,050,325 | 3,644,952 630,271 | 15,726,323 |126,131,181 3,059, 579 4,359, 466 
15964. Boer 6,105,819 | 11,515,169 | 6,018,089 849,248 | 24,488,325 |192, 666,101 4,182,775 5,901, 487 
LOGOS. 7,611,365 | 7,457,971]. 6,325,197 1,156,297 | 21,550,830 |175, 082,523 4,298, 849 5, 809, 108 
LOG) ewe se 7,611,340 | 5,639,931 5,772,664 1,335,068 | 20,359,003 |187, 950,047 4,946,021 6, 488, 307 
1962502": 7,986,910 | 11,163,982 6, 414, 936 1,793,848 | 27,359,676 |263, 004, 217 5,276,753 7,173,584 | 
1963.......] 9,683,004 | 11,650,787 | 6,749,617 | 2,060,241 | 30,148, 649 313,182,963 |} 5,914,997 8,190,279 | 
1964. 52.4. 12,763,575 | 15,512,916 | 8,046,769 | 2,002,562 | 38,325, 822 404,951,696 || 6,550, 835 9,132,174 
19b5DFee 14,606,915 | 14,781,630 | 8,295,969 | 2,105,589 | 39,790, 103 419,393,058 || 7,064,880 | 10,028,899 | 
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Copper.—Mine production of copper in 1965 was 517,247 tons valued at $388,005,039, 
an increase of 30,347 tons and $63,537,205 over 1964. There was a sharp increase in the 
production and consumption of refined copper but exports of copper in primary forms 
decreased. Mine production increased in all producing provinces except Saskatchewan - 
and British Columbia. New mines were brought into production in Newfoundland, Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan and a number of mines were under development. ‘Two mines 
were re-opened in British Columbia and one was closed by a strike. 


Six smelters for the reduction of copper and nickel-copper ores and concentrates are 
operated in Canada. In the Sudbury district of Ontario, International Nickel operates. 
smelters at Copper Cliff and Coniston, and Falconbridge Nickel produces nickel-copper 
matte at its Falconbridge smelter. Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at 
Flin Flon, Man., smelts concentrates from its mines in Manitoba and Saskatchewan and 
copper concentrates from the mine of Sherritt Gordon at Lynn Lake, Man. Ores and 
concentrates from most of the copper mines in Ontario, Quebec and Newfoundland are 
smelted at the Noranda smelter of Noranda Mines Limited and the Murdochville smelter 
of Gaspe Copper Mines Limited, both in Quebec. Electrolytic copper refineries are 
operated by International Nickel at Copper Cliff and by Canadian Copper Refiners Limited, 
a subsidiary of Noranda Mines, at Montreal East, Que. Production of refined copper in 
1965 was 434,133 tons, 6 p.c. more than in 1964. 

In Newfoundland, British Newfoundland Exploration Limited started production in 
July from its Whalesback Pond mine; there were five producing mines and one mine under 
development in that province in 1965. Production totalled 17,348 tons valued at 
$13,045,795, an increase of 3,733 tons and $3,950,782 over 1964. First Maritime Mining 
Corporation Limited was developing the Gull Pond property for production in 1966. 
Output from New Brunswick’s three copper producers totalled 9,696 tons valued at. 
$7,291,392, only slightly higher than in 1964; two mines were being developed in the 
Bathurst area for production in 1966. 


Quebec copper mines produced a record 176,074 tons of copper valued at $132,407,661, | 
being 17,986 tons and $26,804,817 more than in 1964. A major expansion program was 
started at the Murdochville mine and mill of Gaspe Copper Mines; when completed in 
1967, capacity of the mill will be 11,000 tons of ore a day and the Copper Mountain mine 
will be producing about 4,000 tons of ore a day. Rio Algom Mines Limited started mill 
tune-up at its Mines de Poirier mine north of Amos. 
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| Ontario’s copper production also continued to increase and reached 219,183 tons 
valued at $163,860,900 in 1965, 21,266 tons and $32,402,105 more than in 1964. Inter- 
national Nickel produced nickel- -copper ore from eight mines in the Sudbury district and 
was developing five mines in this area. Falconbridge operated six mines in the Sudbury 
area and was developing the Strathcona mine on the north rim of the basin. Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company continued development of its mine near Timmins and was building a 
9,000-ton-a-day concentrator for production in late 1966. Willroy Mines Limited and 
| Lun-Echo Gold Mines Limited brought the Willecho mine near Manitouwadge into produc- 
| tion in March and Sheridan Geophysics Limited started production in October at 500 tons 
of ore a day from its Coppercorp mine near Batchawana. Other copper-producing mines 
_in Ontario include: Kam-Kotia Porcupine and McIntyre-Porcupine at Timmins; Copper- 
- field’s Temagami mine at Timagami; Noranda’s Geco mine at Manitouwadge; Rio Algom’s 
Pater mine at Spragge and North Coldstream’s mine at Kashabowie. 


| Manitoba—-Saskatchewan’s two major producers, Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
_and Sherritt Gordon, had a combined output of 50,247 tons valued at $37,785,891, a very 
: slight increase over 1964. Hudson Bay operated a central mill and smelter at Flin Flon, 
treating ores from the Schist Lake, Chisel Lake and Stall Lake mines in Manitoba, the 
Coronation mine (closed in August) in Saskatchewan and the Flin Flon mine that straddles 
| the Manitoba-Saskatchewan boundary. The company continued exploration and devel- 
| opment at its Osborne Lake and Anderson Lake mines near Snow Lake, Man. Sherritt 
- Gordon produced copper concentrates at its Lynn Lake, Man., mine for shipment to Hudson 
Bay’s smelter, and nickel-copper concentrates for shipment to its own smelter at Fort 
Saskatchewan, Alta. The company was preparing for underground exploration on its 
_ copper-zine deposit at Fox Lake, some 34 miles southwest of Lynn Lake. 


Production in British Columbia decreased for the second consecutive year; at 44,069 
| tons, production was 23 p.c. lower than in 1964 and its value, at $33,139,640, was down 
| l4pc. A prolonged strike at the Craigmont mine, a late start after the settlement of the 
| Britannia strike in March and continued closure ‘of the Sunro mine contributed to de- 
_ ereased production. The Sunro mine of Cowichan Copper Co., Ltd., on Vancouver Island, 
_ that was flooded in 1964 was rehabilitated and mill tune-up started in December 1965. 
|The Anaconda Company (Canada) Limited rehabilitated the Britannia mine and was 
preparing to mine low-grade ore from the surface outcrop. Western Mines Limited was 
_ preparing its mine at the south end of Buttle Lake on Vancouver Island for production at 
| 750 tons of ore a day in 1966. At Babine Lake, northeast of Smithers, The Granby Mining 
| Company Limited was preparing the Granisle mine for production in late 1966. Produc- 
tion from the Unuk River property of Granduc Mines Limited, development of which was 
| delayed by a disastrous avalanche, is now scheduled for late 1969. New Imperial Mines 
| 


_ Limited near Whitehorse, Y.T., was preparing several orebodies for open-pit mining in 1966. 


11.—Producers’ Shipments of Copper, by Province, and Total Value 1956-65 


Nors.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


a 


New- Nova New : ¢ 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Memes is la. ot 3,108 404 6 122,300 156,271 17,973 
| 0 4,536 — 5,738 112, 409 171,703 18,551 
rr eS: 14,751 — 328 131, 445 142,035 12,601 
0 ES ee 14,989 — — 134,912 188,272 12,945 
ae 13, 863 —_ _ 157,470 206, 272 12,793 
| 
Wo eee 15,752 -- — 149, 007 211,647 12, 454 
| etal 17,308 204 3,674 147, 431 188,995 12,738 
Se 14,012 237 8,964 141, 400 178,960 16,980 
) 13,615 204 9,296 158,088 197,917 29,777 
OS 17,348 205 9,696 176,074 219,183 31,011 
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11.—Producers’ Shipments of Copper, by Province, and Total Value 1956-65—concluded 


Canada 
Y Saskat- British Yukon Northwest 
eek chewan Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Vaide 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
195 Gide. ee een 33,116 21, 682 — — 354,860 | 292,958,091 
1957 0S. Ae eee 30,597 15,410 — 165 359,109 | 206,897,988 
L9DS sesen. Ane error eineehs > 37,510 6,010 — 434 345,114 174, 4380, 9380 
15 ee eae A as eed 35,536 8,121 — 494 395,269 233,102,813 
L9GQ CR eee emer eee 31,785 16,559 — 520 439, 262 264, 846, 637 
1 KO ee Merstnic| Se peeOe ota c 33, 479 15,845 440 463 439,087 | 255,157,626 
LOG2 SIRES . Sos. oaths 32,017 54, 489 215 314 457 , 385 282,732,696 
1968406 2 eeek ae 29,772 62,218 — 16 452,559 | 284,403,710 
MOGA eA teeter e eeetee e 20, 442 57,561 —_— -—— 486, 900 324, 467, 834 
1TOGHDS « SPRy See: Shae 19,236 44,069 _— 425 517,247 | 388,005,039 


Lead and Zinc.—Production of lead in 1965 totalled 286,811 tons, 41 p.c. more than 
in 1964. Refinery production at Trail, B.C., was 186,484 tons, 35,112 tons more than 
in 1964. Exports of lead in concentrates totalling 106,964 tons of contained lead compared 
with 80,357 tons in 1964, went mainly to the United States and Belgium with lesser amounts 
to Britain, Italy and West Germany. Exports of refined lead amounted to 129,065 tons, 
33,198 tons more than in the previous year. Lead prices were steady throughout 1965 at, 
15.5 cents a pound. 

Zine production continued to rise in 1965, reaching a record 831,902 tons which was 
147,389 tons more than in 1964. Refinery production at Trail, Flin Flon and Valleyfield 
was also higher, rising from 337,728 tons in 1964 to 358,779 tons in 1965. Exports of zine: 
in concentrates, totalling 487,445 tons, went mainly to the United States (231,597 tons), 
Belgium (156,725 tons), Poland (35,113 tons), and West Germany (22,034 tons). Refined 
exports amounted to 264,200 tons and went mainly to the United States and Britain. Zine. 
prices were steady throughout 1965 at 14.5 cents a pound. The United States Government 
late in 1965 ended its system of import quotas on lead and zinc ores, concentrates and 
unmanufactured metal that had been in effect since October 1958. The controls had 
limited imports from Canada to 80 p.c. of the 1953-57 average. 

Production of lead and zinc in the Northwest Territories rose in 1965 to 78,362 tons 
and 93,562 tons, respectively, from minor amounts produced the previous year. The 
increase was due to the start of production at Pine Point on the south shore of Great Slave 
Lake where high-grade ore was shipped during the year and a 5,000-ton-a-day concentrator 
began mill tune-up in November 1965. Lead and zine were produced in the Yukon Terri- 
tory by United Keno Hill Mines Limited, which operates mines in the Mayo district, 
285 miles north of Whitehorse. 

British Columbia’s production was mainly from the southeastern part of the province, 
most of it being accounted for by Cominco Limited, which operates the Sullivan mine at 
Kimberley, the H.B. mine at Salmo and the Bluebell mine at Riondel; daily lead-zinc ore 
production from the three mines was, respectively, 10,000, 1,200 and 700 tons. Other 
producers in this part of the province included Canadian Exploration Limited at Salmo, 
Reeves MacDonald Mines Limited at Remac, and Aetna Investment Corporation Limited: 
at Toby Creek. British Columbia’s only producer of copper-zinc ore was the Britannia 
mine of The Anaconda Company (Canada) Ltd. There are a number of smaller lead-zine 
producers in British Columbia; Cominco Limited treats concentrates from most of these 
properties, some from the Yukon Territory and foreign concentrates at its Trail smelter. 

Zine and lead were recovered from copper-zinc-lead ores of the Flin Flon mine strad- 
dling the Saskatchewan—Manitoba border and operated by Hudson Bay Mining and 
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Smelting. This company also operates the Schist Lake mine near Flin Flon and the Chisel 
Lake and Stall Lake mines 90 miles east of Flin Flon. Ore from all company mines is 
milled at Flin Flon. 

: In Ontario, Noranda Mines Limited (Geco Division) and Willroy Mines Limited, 
both at Manitouwadge, produced zinc, lead and copper concentrates; Kam-Kotia Porcupine 
Mines Limited at Timmins produced copper concentrates and a small tonnage of zinc con- 
-centrates. Two new mines were opened—the Willecho at Manitouwadge early in 1965 
and the Zenmac near Schreiber early in 1966. At Port Maitland on Lake Erie, zinc con- 
eentrates from Ontario and Quebec mines were roasted by Sherbrooke Metallurgical 
Company Limited and the resulting calcine was shipped to the United States for final 
| treatment. 

Quebec's lead production showed little change from 1964 to 1965 but its zine output 
rose from 236,540 tons to 275,788 tons. Production of zinc from the new Matagami Lake 
camp totalled 194,600 tons and a new producer in the Noranda district, Lake Dufault Mines 
Limited, produced about 30,000 tons of contained zinc from copper-zine ores. Other mines 
in Quebec were the Normetal (copper-zinc), Quemont (copper-zinc), Manitou-Barvue 
 (copper-zinc-lead) and East Sullivan (copper-zinc), all in the Noranda—Val d’Or area; New 
Calumet (zinc-lead) at Calumet Island on the Ottawa River; Coniagas (zinc-lead-silver) 
at Bachelor Lake, and Solbec (copper-zinc-lead) in the Sherbrooke district. The Cupra 
mine, just south of the Solbec, was brought into production in September 1965. 

New Brunswick’s production of lead and zinc was up substantially from 1964. Bruns- 
wick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited operated its No. 12 mine near Bathurst, 
completing the first full year of production. Construction of a zinc-lead blast furnace by 
the company continued at Belledune Point, 25 miles north of Bathurst where part of the 
| Bathurst-district concentrates will be smelted. Heath Steele Mines Limited, near New- 
castle, produced zinc, copper and lead concentrates. Nova Scotia’s only lead-zinc producer 
| was Magnet Cove Barium Corporation, at Walton. In Newfoundland, regular production 
' of lead, zinc and copper concentrates continued at the Buchans mine of American Smelting 
and Refining Company. Zinc was recovered from copper ore by Consolidated Rambler 
Mines Limited near Baie Verte. 

Exploration and development were carried out in many areas during 1965. New 
| mines were under development at Timmins, Ont., in the Joutel—Poirier district 60 miles 
_ north of Amos, Que., near Bathurst, N.B., in northern Manitoba, in northern Saskatchewan, 
_ and on Vancouver Island. Exploration programs of particular interest were carried out 
| in the Ross River district of central Yukon Territory and in the Pine Point district of the 
| Northwest Territories, where substantial discoveries of zinc-lead ore were announced. 


12.—Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, 


1956-65 
| New- Nova New : 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
tons tons tons tons tons 
| de ce 5 SOM, n'y ns th evel 22,788 711 474 2,873 1,505 
Re ST ae 24,512 — 1,170 2,709 506 
WN ee caievs cas bse Jes od i 23,980 _ 94 3, 150 1,256 
| | Pees SOS | 22,457 —_ a 2,910 1,611 
pees ore OR eM 24,022 — — 2,669 831 
| ee eer eee 21,968 — = 3,392 835 
er ree een 25,3380 2,682 1,879 4,716 1,144 
ee eee eee 23,392 1,400 1,783 4,337 1,539 
i a ee, 25,415 1,669 21,716 3,954 2,027 
Rt: Sele. Tila. oa ile 23,318 1,700 46, 537 3,977 1,958 
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12.—Producers’ Shipments of Lead from Canadian Ores, by Province, and Total Value, 
1956-65—concluded 


a: Canada 
‘ British Yukon Northwest 
Year Manitoba Columbia | Territory | Territories Quantity | Vela 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
FODG oo pacar sake ooh ee oe aE — 147,701 12,802 —_ 188, 854 58,582,651 
19672, PRR CRA RS A ee — 140,094 12, 493 — 181, 484 50, 670, 407 
LOGS eet he Aye: mheyarnn eee aee. — 147,417 10,783 — 186, 680 42,413, 805 
1125 hee AR RPA re eke Fie etic. — 148, 922 10,796 — 186, 696 39, 616, 835 
LOGOS. Hed2.. Beaker: siete aoe ae Mice 1,037 166, 947 10,144 = 205, 650 43 , 926, 888 
NOGI Se ves hice k apn ee eee 3,054 192, 800 8,385 -— 230, 435 47,054, 765 
OGD ie te. Senate: atk cots eee oe Sy 167, 641 8,145 ao 215,329 42,721,341 
POG Str tee cent enc ert te eine eres PD TSYl 157, 487 8, 490 — 201,165 44,256,199 
TOGA 2 ere eet aes £.. Seer, Rays Tere 1,295 134, 369 10,209 3,063 203,717 54,759, 110 
OG SDaawn a6 urs eM ic oe ecto eee 1,230 121,221 8,508 78,362 286,811 88,911,360 
13.—Producers’? Shipments of Zinc, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 
New- Nova New - : 
Year ota Mand eictia Beunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
TODG SY he eh er ho 34, 680 2,088 531 85,973 1220 17,904 
OD ewes 4 ceascko te atte 35,698 — 3,314 74,295 11,296 13,729 
O58 ee re eee ee 33, 870 — 3,162 56, 923 46 , 239 11,512 
EE ee tare & CRs re oie 31,674 _ — 47,058 44 982 15,702 
CS Rin ete Pee 34,208 —- — 49, 807 45, 230 24,390 
LOGT A eA ee 34,638 — — 54,005 51,937 46, 509 
LOG DEM kr octet emg S 32,541 757 2,498 70,737 63,132 49 , 920 
AGhsmcrsccan ser ereett trees 34, 485 — 10,614 75,084 66,470 46, 392 
1964:iseeere eiteete ees 38, 982 595 54,372 236,540 72,076 42,645 
Te eee ee ee oy 37,169 250 129,150 275,788 59,945 40,345 
——=—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— ooo eee 
Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada 
chewan Columbia Territory Territories § |—@-—_———___——— 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 
NO 5G eee ee ee eee ae ee 45,380 224, 323 10,526 a 422,632 | 125,437,344 
1957 AE See Ae 45,070 221,779 8,560 — 413,741 100 , 042,533 
O58 We teres eee fata: 48 , 328 217,304 7,761 — 425,099 92,501, 496 
JIG Wie Sak a ce Ss 2 ew 46,877 203,092 6, 623 — 396, 008 96, 942, 663 
1960.5. whe, beehive ted es taht 42,703 203, 833 6, 702 — 406,873 | 108,635,003 
USGI erent CAN eo 28,360 194, 486 6,069 — 416,004 | 104,749,879 
1962 eRe ae 30, 899 206,716 5,944 — 463,144 | 112,080,981 
1O63;5 kn qe wae eee 33, 320 201, 432 5,925 — 473,722 121,083, 466 
19G4 ee ee ee 28, 437 200,399 6,547 3,920 684,513 | 193,990, 897 
LOG5Di aes, ee Bae 28,134 160,559 7,000 93,562 831,902 | 251,234,372 


Gold.—Canadian gold production in the year 1965 totalled 3,608,348 oz.t. valued at 
$136,142,969, down slightly from 1964. The average price for gold paid by the Royal 
Canadian Mint in 1965 was $37.73 per oz.t. in Canadian funds, down from $37.75 the year 
before. On May 2, 1962, the Canadian dollar was stabilized at 92.5 cents in terms of the 
United States dollar with a permissible fluctuation of 1 p.c. either way from the fixed value. 
The range in value for the Canadian dollar is thus set at $0.916 to $0.934 in relation to the 
U.S. dollar and the corresponding Royal Canadian Mint gold price between $37.46 and 
$38.22 per oz.t. 


Most Canadian lode and placer gold mines receive cost assistance under the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act (see p. 585) but the gold mines continue to experience eco- 
nomic difficulties as costs of recovery maintain an upward trend. Hight lode gold mines 
closed in 1965 mainly due to the exhaustion of economic ore reserves. Four mines began 


I 
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production and two small mines operated on an intermittent basis. In 1965, the proportion 
of gold derived from lode deposits declined to 81.2 p.c. from 82.2 in 1964. By-product 

gold from base metal ores rose to 17.6 p.c. from 16.3 p.c. and placer gold amounted to 1.2 
p.c. of the total, down from 1.5 p.c. Ontario was the principal producing province in 1965, 
accounting for almost 54 p.c. of the total, and Quebec was second with over 25 p.c.; the 


_ Northwest Territories produced over 12 p.c. and British Columbia about 3.1 p.c. 


In Ontario, production declined to 1,942,272 oz.t. from 2,155,370 oz.t. in 1964. Thirty- 
one lode gold mines operated in the province but two operations were small and intermittent. 


_ Four mines—Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Limited and Lake Shore Mines, Limited, both at 


Kirkland Lake, Broulan Reef Mines Limited and Hugh-Pam Porcupine Mines Limited, 
a combined operation near Timmins, and Leitch Gold Mines Limited near Beardmore— 
ceased operations. Lake Shore continued to operate its mill in a tailings reclamation 
program. Annco Mines Limited began ore shipments in 1965 from its Red Lake area mine. 
In the Matachewan district, Stairs Exploration and Mining Company began operations 


| in mid-1965 with a small mill. An estimated 97,432 0z.t. of gold was recovered as a by- 
' product from base metal ores in Ontario compared with 57,772 oz.t. in 1964. Quebec’s 


output declined to 906,417 0z.t. in 1965 from 934,769 oz.t. in 1964. Fourteen lode gold 
mines operated in the province during the year. Camflo Mattagami Mines Limited near 
Malartic and Wasamac Mines Limited near Noranda were new producers and Bevcon 
Mines Limited near Val d’Or and Canadian Malartic Gold Mines Limited and Malartic 
Gold Fields Limited at Malartic ceased operations. Gold recovered as a by-product from 
base metal ores represented over 41 p.c. of the provincial total. 


In the Northwest Territories, estimated production in 1965 was 452,000 oz.t., a sub- 


, stantial increase over the 412,879 oz.t. produced in 1964. Discovery Mines Limited, 


Tundra Gold Mines Limited and the Con and Rycon mines of Cominco Limited all recorded 
higher lode gold production in 1965. Giant Yellowknife Mines Limited, Canada’s largest 
lode gold mine, produced 255,024 oz.t., as compared with 266,752 oz.t. the year before. 
Production declined at both of British Columbia’s lode gold mines—Bralorne Pioneer 
Mines Limited and The Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company Limited. The reduction 
at Bralorne Pioneer was mainly due to a planned decrease in the milling rate for about two 


_ months while shaft deepening was in progress. Total production from all sources in 1965 
| was 112,786 oz.t. compared with 139,959 oz.t. in 1964. 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan combined accounted for 120,611 0z.t. in 1965, compared 
with 116,171 oz.t. in 1964. . Production from San Antonio Gold Mines Limited, the only 
lode gold mine in the two provinces, declined to 24,969 oz.t. from 28,773 oz.t. in 1964. 
Most of the production is derived from base metal ores mined in the Flin Flon area. In 
the Yukon Territory, almost all of the 46,878 oz.t. produced in 1965 came from placer 
operations; output in 1964 was 57,844 oz.t. In Newfoundland and New Brunswick some 
gold was recovered as a by-product of base metal production. 


14.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 


Nore.—Figures from 1862 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


New- Nova New : : Saskat- 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario Manitoba chewan 

o0z.t oz.t oz.t 0z.t oz.t oz.t oz.t 
i 8,213 1,279 — 1,036,059 | 2,513,912 120, 232 82, 687 
a 9,755 45 240 1,006,895 | 2,578,206 120,008 75,236 
Ree! 13,381 131 52 1,044,846 | 2,716,514 87,356 86,590 
a (oe 4 ih — — 999,388 | 2,683,449 51,186 78,588 
MNES cc kc cee ee es 13,515 3 — 1,035,914 | 2,732,673 52,762 84,775 
a a ee 14, 429 — — 1,054,029 | 2,637,720 57,747 70,784 
eee to ees a. 13, 966 —_— 553 993, 560 2,421,249 68, 259 66, 034 
ES On ane 12,318 _— 1,128 917,229 2,338, 854 53,084 64, 813 


Se 16,717 63 1,623 934,769 | 2,155,370 69, 986 46,185 
NOR 2s F520 43s s t 25,491 8 1,700 906,417 | 1,942,272 70,194 50, 417 
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14.—Producers’ Shipments of Gold, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65—concluded 


no Canada 
British Yukon Northwest 
Year Alberta Columbia Territory Territories Quantity Valen 
oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. $ 
TOGA. cock ewes 119 196, 692 72,001 352, 669 4,383, 863 151,024,080 
195% 34 txadatore aorte 3: 416 229,113 73,962 340,018 4,433, 894 148, 757, 148 
OB Beet ta tee tole esiaioeeneeet 282 210,612 67,745 343, 838 4,571, 347 155, 334, 370 
TODO I Pee, cyte eae 200 184,312 66,960 405, 922 4,483,416 150, 508, 275 
1960 te. Users epetch cers 191 212, 859 78,115 418,104 4,628,911 157, 151,527 
1961D Ses ee hs See 171 164, 467 66, 878 407, 474 4,473,699 158, 637, 366 
LOG 2% aocriaed cee <(seetnttae 186 159, 492 54, 805 400, 292 4,178,396 156, 313,794 
OSS i pe eRe Rie nat 132 159, 473 55,211 400, 885 4,003,127 151,118,045 
TOGA SSE PASS Ae 59 139,959 57, 844 412, 879 3, 835, 454 144,788,388 
NO GORA sys cnreicke neerrnocitt <= 185 112,786 46,878 452,000 3,608,348 136, 142, 969 


Uranium.—The uranium industry suffered its sixth consecutive annual decline in 
output in 1965. Total shipments were 8,615,000 lb. of uranium oxide (U3O0s) compared 
with the peak production of 31,784,000 lb. in 1959 and value of shipments at $64,300,000 
was less than one fifth of the peak year’s value. Four uranium mines operated in 1965 
but one, Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, is a small producer that treats only mine water 
for recovery of uranium. About 79 p.c. of 1965 shipments came from three mines in the 
Elliot Lake camp in Ontario—Stanrock Uranium Mines Limited, Denison Mines Limited, 
and Rio Algom Mines Limited’s Nordic mine—and the remainder came from Eldorado 
Mining & Refining Limited’s Beaverlodge mine in northern Saskatchewan. | 


The Canadian Government announced in June 1965 that it was prepared to purchase | 
uranium from companies that had previously produced uranium. Purchases would be made | 
up to maximum stipulated quantities for a period of five years from July 1, 1965, at a price 
of $4.90 a pound of U30s. The program would allow companies to maintain their mines 
and plants in a condition to meet the expected production challenge of the future and 
permit the industry to produce for the next five years at roughly 8,000,000 lb. a year. 


Also, in June 1965 the Government announced that from then on it was prepared to 
grant export permits with respect to sales of uranium only if the uranium is to be used 
solely for peaceful purposes, except for material still to be shipped under existing contracts. 
Before such sales are authorized, Canada requires an agreement with the government 
of the importing country to ensure, with appropriate verification and control, that the 
uranium is to be used for peaceful purposes only. This policy allows Canadian produ- 
cers to supply uranium for reactors that are already in operation, under construction, or 
firmly committed for construction in other countries for the anticipated life of each reactor. 
In addition, the Government is prepared to authorize the export, for periods of up to 
five years, of reasonable quantities of uranium for the accumulation of inventory in the 
importing country. 

Sales of small quantities of uranium, up to a maximum of 2,500 lb. in total for a 
country, may be made to countries not holding agreements for the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. All sales whether made by the Crown corporation, Eldorado Mining and Refining | 
Limited, or by private producers are subject to control measures administered through the 
Atomic Energy Control Board. 


Both Eldorado and Stanrock produced mainly to meet the contracts Canada holds 
with the United States Atomic Energy Commission and the United Kingdom Atomic. 
Energy Authority. Denison completed its commitments with those agencies in June 1965. 
and then began deliveries under the new Canadian Government stockpile program. Rio 
Algom had organized its contract deliveries to enable it to produce for the agencies until 
October 1971 but the Government program permitted the company to deliver additional 
volumes of uranium to stockpile, which will increase its efficiency of operation. 
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In November 1965, Rio Algom acquired from Dow Chemical of Canada Limited the 
latter’s 50-p.c. interest in the capital of Rio Tinto Dow Limited and then changed the name 
of the new wholly-owned subsidiary to Rio Tinto Nuclear Products, Limited with plans to 
construct a 150-ton-a-year uranium refinery at the Nordic mine site. Rio Algom visualizes 
‘savings in producing uranium fuel products, which are now produced in Canada only by 
Eldorado, since it will be possible to commence production of higher grade products from 
the uranium while it is still in solution in the mill circuit. 

The uranium industry has been encouraged by the unparalleled increase in the number 
of commitments to build nuclear power plants in several countries. Canada’s own nuclear 
| power program was marked by the official opening of the Pickering, Ont., reactor site where 
the first two 500-MWe units of a contemplated eight-unit plant will be built for The Ontario 
‘Hydro Electric Power Commission. In May 1965 it was announced that consideration 
| was being given by Hydro-Quebec to the construction of a 250-MWe nuclear power plant. 
| Another highlight of 1965 was the completion of a research reactor (WR-1) in November 
/at the new Whiteshell Nuclear Research Establishment, Pinawa, Man. Meanwhile, 
| Canada’s first nuclear power station, located at Rolphton, Ont., continued to operate 
| 
| 


successfully and the opening of the 200-MWe Douglas Point plant, which was scheduled 
for the autumn of 1965, was delayed until late 1966 or early 1967. 

Canada has reserves of 210,000 tons of U;0; that can be recovered in a price range of 

$5 to $10 a pound of U3Os. These reserves constitute one third of the western world total. 


| 15.— Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Uranium (U;0s), by Province, 1956-65 


| 
| a Ontario Saskatchewan Northwest Territories Canada 
ear |__| saat 
Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity! Value Quantity?! Value 
lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ lb. $ 
i weOb6.....:. 906,614 | 9,361,867 | 2,780,534 | 27,194,202 873,912 | 9,176,076 || 4,561,060 | 45,732,145 
| So 7,970,598 82,940,763 4,462,552 | 44,561, 832 838 , 264 8,801,769 |] 18,271,414 | 136,304,364 
MODS. ...... 19,970,136 |210,149,700 | 5,924,253 | 59,815,924 910,843 | 9,572,847 || 26,805,232 | 279,538, 471 
mp9... ... 25,492,171 |268,529, 993 5,372,685 | 54,457,321 919, 333 8,155,729 || 31,784,189 | 331,143,043 
| 1960.......) 19,793,727 |211, 983,533 4,624,481 | 48,722,961 1,077,211 | 9,231,698 || 25,495,369 | 269,938,192 
} 
| JS 14,970,594 |151,060,610 | 4,310,871 | 44,631,014 — — 19,281,465 | 195,691,624 
| EOO2s ees. 12,805,203 |118,283,081 | 4,053,966 | 39,900,588 — -= 16,859,169 | 158,183,669 
(@moe.......!| 12,770,421 1102, 951, 146 3,932,645 | 33,957,973 — — 16,703,066 | 136,909,119 
WEEDOA, ... s. 11,805,143 | 63,605,944 | 2,765,164 | 19,902, 485 — — 14,570,307 | 88,509,429 
a) 6,800,000 | 49,200,000 | 1,815,000 | 15,100,000 — — 8,615,000 | 64,300,000 


i 
| 
\ 1 Figures for 1956 include radium salts, silver, cobalt and uranium oxides; figures for 1957-65 are for uranium 
oxide (U30s). 
| Silver.—With recovery of silver commencing at two new base metal mines in 1965 
and several other producers completing their first full year of operation, Canada’s mine 
| output at 32,964,299 oz.t. was more than 3,000,000 oz.t. greater than in 1964. Declines 
in production in Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British Columbia and Yukon Territory were more 
than offset by increases in the Northwest Territories and the other provinces. Output in 
the Northwest Territories reached an all-time high as a result of the substantially increased 
production by Echo Bay Mines Limited. Canadian production in 1965 was valued at 
$46,117,054, or more than $4,000,000 higher than the previous year. Base metal ores 
accounted for 80 p.c. of the total, almost 19 p.c. came from silver-cobalt ores mined in 
northern Ontario and the remainder from lode and placer gold ores. Reported consump- 
_ tion of silver in Canada reached a record 30,170,097 oz.t. in 1965, mainly because of a large 
increase in the amount used in coinage; the latter was almost double the amount so used 
in 1964. 
Canada’s two largest producers of refined silver were: Canadian Copper Refiners 
Limited at Montreal East, Que., which recovered 9,600,000 oz.t. from the treatment of 
anode and blister copper, and Cominco Limited at its refinery at Trail, B.C., which re- 
covered 6,400,000 oz.t. in the processing of lead and zine ores and concentrates. The 
remainder of the output of refined silver was produced by Cobalt Refinery Limited in the 
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processing of silver-cobalt ores and concentrates at its plant at Cobalt, Ont.; by Inter- 
national Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont., in the treatment of nickel-copper concentrates; by 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited at Timmins, Ont., from gold precipitates; and 
by the Royal Canadian Mint at Ottawa, from gold bullion. 

The two largest sources of silver in Canada are the Hector-Calumet, Elsa, Keno and 
Silver King silver-lead-zine mines in the Yukon Territory about 200 miles north of White- 
horse, operated by United Keno Hill Mines Limited, and the Sullivan lead-zinc-silver mine 
at Kimberley, B.C., operated by Cominco Limited. Other important producers of by- 
product silver included Echo Bay Mines Limited near Port Radium, N.W.T.; Hudson Bay 
Mining and Smelting Co., Limited at Flin Flon, Man.; Noranda Mines Limited (Geco 
Division) at Manitouwadge, Ont.; Lake Dufault Mines, Limited near Noranda, Que.; 
Brunswick Mining and Smelting Corporation Limited near Bathurst, N.B.; and American 
Smelting and Refining Company (Buchans Unit) in Newfoundland. Some 6,100,000 oz.t. 
of silver were derived from silver-cobalt ores mined in the Cobalt and Gowganda areas of 
Ontario, the largest producer being Silverfields Mining Corporation Limited with an output 
exceeding 1,000,000 oz.t. 


16.—Producers’ Shipments of Silver, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 


Nortre.—Figures from 1887 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1916-17 edition. 


oe 
seetghaee 4 New- Nova New . . 
Year ic ay ye Se aelend Baste Bee wick Quebec Ontario Manitoba 
funds) 

cts. oZ.t oZ.t oz.t oz.t oz.t oz.t 
JOB GIN, yo Atti meee 89.67 957,125 92 , 859 18,182 4,033,966 6,625, 447 430,124 | 
VOSS (ae wetter sien stents ce 87.37 1,196,414 1 379,173 3,645, 856 6,910,130 407 , 834 | 
TODS rere Ts Baca hh Aeeee he 86.81 1,267,078 4 51,139 3,908, 361 9,815, 257 320, 759 » 
Oy Oe ara craeaeastabe toate te 87.78 1,125,110 — —_ 4,108,241 | 10,540, 856 872, 820 | 
1 LOG) tal eae ce Raciisiienttarate 88.91 1,271,126 — — 4,115,105 | 11,220,823 501, 637 
TOG LOR RES y See nis ciate 94.26 1,145,105 - —_ 4,315, 844 8, 870, 402 767, 548 
LRELUYARE SH Rtas cet S SSF 116.50 1,181,648 724,245 178,521 4,603,019 9,383,445 847 , 879 
1003 0 AAR. 1 ER Rehy eke 138. 40 981,005 423,189 302,472 4,441,644 9,€01, 621 766,976 
GOAN een con crate 140.00 1,089,748 544, 224 1,489,192 4,564, 559 9,929, 858 727, 642 © 
LOGSO BAS. AU RR PE Pee 139.40 1,127,980 400,000 2,914, €00 5,315,163 | 11,203,506 697,389 

Saskat- British Yukon Northwest Canada! 
chewan Columbia | Territory | Territories = 
Quantity Value 
oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. oz.t. 0z.t. $ 

LQ5G. Mites leat eats cere aioe tee ean 1,179,110 8, 801,398 6,192,705 69,916 || 28,481, 847 25, 497,681 
CEVA eee rk ks ad cae eanart otamato nas: 1,145,571 8,584,991 6,484, 185 69,104 || 28, 823,298 25,182,915 
IEE ton Me Add Orig ARE MEERA Oe elo chee OM CIE 1,299,077 8,013, 428 6, 415, 560 72,779 || 31,168,470 27,053,007 
NE Ceang Ste Ae Oman yc 1,187, 439 7, 468, 285 7,054, 632 70,50 || 31,923,969 28,022, 860) 
1101 aes rere nae athe re Sec orca aahs Cewael E 1,163,845 8, 447, 440 7,217,361 79,473 || 34,016, 829 30, 244, 363 
OOM ebay SE bee eeeee es e ates arate 876, 450 8,391, 640 6, 987,086 77,890 || 31,381,977 29,580, 651 
LOOZ Se cere s << terees heater Seles oe 762,215 6,186, 937 6, 482, 244 72,802 || 30,422,972 35, 442, 761 
LOGS, Rove tort «ota  icescte dhs eave ware oe rae 746, 682 6,451,158 6,106, 037 81,205 || 29,932,003 41, 425, 891 
Ne eg tat ets fora eee ace c mart pte ati 593,320 5,280,129 5, 688, 712 65,223 || 29,902,611 41, 863, 655 
LOGS De ice ae eee ack, eee oe 685, 130 4,851,193 4,495,121 1,274,200 || 32,964,299 46, 117,054 


1 Includes relatively small quantities produced in Alberta. 


Platinum Metals.—Canadian production of the platinum metals in 1965 amounted 


to 452,063 oz.t. valued at $35,678,078, an increase of 75,825 oz.t. and $10,273,961 over 1964. 
The increase resulted from higher nickel production. Platinum group metals—platinum, 
palladium, rhodium, ruthenium, iridium and osmium—occur in Canadian nickel ores to) 
the extent of about 0.025 oz.t. per ton of ore. In the treatment of these ores for nickel, the 
platinum metals follow nickel and are eventually removed as sludges from the electrolytic 
tanks in which nickel cathodes have been formed. The sludge is purified and sent to 


precious metal refineries in Britain and the United States for recovery of the platinum 
metals. 
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World markets for platinum metals were very strong in 1965. Demand in the western 
world outpaced supply and the extra metal had to be purchased from the Soviet Union. 
‘Half of the world’s output is produced in the Soviet Union and most of the remainder in 

_the Republic of South Africa and Canada. An erratic pattern of sales to the western world 
' by the Soviet Union caused a wide difference between the official platinum price of about 
$100 an oz.t. and the free market price of up to $160 an oz.t. 
. 


Aluminum.—As a producer of aluminum metal, Canada ranks second, after the 
| United States, in the non-communist world. At the end of 1965 Canadian smelting 
| capacity was 913,000 tons a year. Plants of the Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited 

(Alcan), located at Arvida, Alma, Shawinigan and Beauharnois in Quebec and at Kitimat 
in British Columbia, have a capacity of 808,000 tons; a further 24,000 tons of capacity will 
_ be completed at Kitimat i in 1966. Alcan production was 728,400 tons in 1965. Canadian 
British Aluminium Company Limited operates a smelter at Baie Comeau, Que., having an 
estimated capacity of 105,000 tons a year; a plant addition and renovations will i increase 
_eapacity to 175,000 tons by 1969-70. Canadian production of primary aluminum in 1965 
was 840,348 tons, of which 707,512 tons were exported. Output in 1966 is expected to 
be about 910,000 tons. As all bauxite and alumina used by the aluminum smelters must 
be imported, mainly from the Caribbean area, metal production is classed in official statis- 
tical data with manufactures and not with smelter production of ores and metals of domestic 
origin. The export price of primary aluminum was 24.5 cents (U.S8.) a pound throughout 
| 1965 and to mid-1966. The Canadian price was 26.0 cents a pound. 

Cobalt.—Cobalt production in 1965 was 3,798,740 lb. valued at $8,205,278, consider- 
| ably higher in both quantity and value than in ‘the previous year. Cobalt is derived as a 

_ by-product of the smelting and refining of nickel-copper ores of Sudbury, Ont., and Lynn 
Lake, Man.; from nickel ores of Thompson, Man.; and from silver ores of Cobalt, Ont. 
| | International Nickel recovers cobalt from its refinery operations at Port Colborne, Ont., 
| Thompson, Man., and Clydach, Wales. Falconbridge Nickel produces electrolytic cobalt 
in the refining of nickel-copper matte exported to its refinery at Kristiansand, Norway. 
Sherritt Gordon recovers cobalt as a by-product at its nickel refinery at Fort Saskatchewan, 
Alta. Cobalt Refinery Limited at Cobalt, Ont., recovers black cobalt oxide and mixed 
| cobalt and nickel oxide from silver concentrates. 


| Columbium.—In 1965, mine production of St. Lawrence Columbium and Metals 
Corporation, the only Canadian producer of columbium concentrates, amounted to 
| 2,300,000 Ib. of contained Cb.0; in pyrochlore concentrates valued at $2,350,000. The 
mine is near the town of Oka, 20 miles west of Montreal. Quebec Columbium Limited 
_and Columbium Mining Products Limited also own large pyrochlore deposits in the Oka 
\area. Masterloy Products Limited, Ottawa, Ont., is the only Canadian manufacturer of 
_ferrocolumbium, which is sold in Canada and the United States. 


| Maégnesium.—At the end of 1965, Dominion Magnesium Limited, the sole producer 
of magnesium in Canada, had a production capacity of 11,500 tons a year. The smelter 
at Haley, Ont., contains the largest installation of vacuum equipment in the world. The 
| recovery process involves calcining an exceptionally pure dolomite quarried near the smelter, 
| mixing the calcine with ferrosilicon from Beauharnois, and reducing the mixture in special 
retorts under vacuum at high temperature. Production was 11,133 tons in 1965. Much 
of the output is exported to Britain and West Germany. Canadian consumption of 
primary magnesium, including 1,641 tons of imports, was 4,473 tons in 1965. Free World 
| production in 1965 was tinted at 170,500 tons. 


Molybdenum.—Molybdenum production in 1965 amounted to 9,691,220 lb. valued 
at $16,759,950. Approximately 2,200,000 lb. of the molybdenum produced was converted, 
_ by roasting, to molybdic oxide (MoO), some of which was converted to ferromolybdenum; 
_ the remainder of the production was exported in molybdenite (MoS:) concentrates. 
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Canadian production in 1965 came from four mines in Quebec and three in British | 
Columbia. Quebec producers were the Lacorne mine of Molybdenite Corporation of | 
Canada Limited near Val d’Or; the mines of Preissac Molybdenite Mines Limited and of - 
Anglo-American Molybdenite Mining Corporation, both in the Lake Preissac area just 
north of Cadillac; and the Murdochville mine of Gaspe Copper Mines Limited. The first. 
three mine molybdenite as a primary product and recover bismuth as a by-product; the | 
Murdochville mine is a copper operation and molybdenite is recovered as a by-product. 
In British Columbia, Brynnor Mines Limited (Boss Mountain) and Endako Mines, 
Limited are primary producers of molybdenite; Red Mountain Molybdenum Mines Ltd. 
(Torwest) and British Columbia Molybdenum Limited (Alice Arm), with mine develop- 
ment under way, will be primary producers; Bethlehem Copper Corporation Limited 
recovers molybdenite as a by-product from copper ores mined near Ashcroft in the Highland 
Valley. 

Molybdenite Corporation, Preissac and Endako all operate roasting facilities to 
produce molybdic oxide at their mine sites; Masterloy Products Limited operates roasting 
facilities at Duparquet, Que. Masterloy and Preissac also produce ferromolybdenum, 
Preissac at its mine site and Masterloy at its plant near Ottawa. 


Selenium and Tellurium.—Selenium production in 1965, totalling 504,109 Ib. 
valued at $2,435,704, was 8 p.c. higher than in 1964; tellurium output at 86,264 Ib. 
valued at $554,793 was 10 p.c. higher. These metals are recovered from the anode muds | 
resulting from the electrolytic refining of copper at the plants of Canadian Copper Refiners. 
Limited at Montreal East, Que., and International Nickel at Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Titanium.—lIlmenite, an iron-titanium oxide, is mined in the Allard Lake and 
St. Urbain areas of Quebec. The Allard Lake ore, mined by Quebec Iron and Titanium 
Corporation, is smelted by the company in electric furnaces at Sorel, Que., to produce 
high-titania slag and pig iron. The slag is sold to producers of titanium-based pigments | 
in Canada, the United States, Britain, Japan and other countries. JIlmenite mined at) 
St. Urbain by Continental Titanium Corporation is used as heavy aggregate in weighting 
oil and gas transmission pipelines and in shielding nuclear reactors. The value of titanium- 
bearing materials shipped in 1965 as ore, heavy aggregate and titanium-bearing slag was 
at an all-time high of $22,425,094, compared with $21,270,144 in 1964. 


Tungsten.—Tungsten production in 1965 was approximately 3,000,000 Ib., all from 
Canada Tungsten Mining Corporation Limited whose mine is just east of the Yukon- 
Northwest Territories boundary and 135 miles north of Watson Lake. This is one of the 
highest grade tungsten deposits in the world and its production moved Canada into third 
place, following the United States and South Korea, among the non-communist producers. 


Vanadium.—Canadian Petrofina Limited recovers vanadium pentoxide (V205) at 
its refinery at Pointe aux Trembles, Que. The capacity of this plant, which started opera- 
tions in 1964 and is the only vanadium-recovery facility in Canada, will be increased in 
1966 from 500 lb. of V20; a day to 1,000 lb. a day. 


Subsection 2.—Industrial Minerals 


The total value of industrial minerals produced in Canada continued its upward trend 
in 1965. Producers’ shipments of non-metallic minerals were valued at $311,000,000 and 
of clay products and other structural materials of mineral origin at $423,000,000 for a 
grand total of $734,000,000, approximately 7 p.c. above 1964. Production records were 
established for a number of minerals including cement, nepheline syenite, potash, salt, 
silica, sodium sulphate and sulphur; however, production of several of the larger tonnage 
minerals, notably asbestos, gypsum, stone, and sand and gravel, was slightly below 1964 
acne Highlights of the more important developments during the year are reviewed 

elow. 
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Asbestos.—Following six years of successive increases, the 1965 output of asbestos 


_ in Canada dropped almost 3 p.c. below that of the previous year to 1,380,210 tons valued 
at $140,000,000; production in Quebec, which produces about 90 p.c. of the total, and 
- Ontario was lower but that in Newfoundland increased 10 p.c. and that in British Columbia 
| 26 p.c. Although the demand for most grades remained good during the year, Canadian 
_ asbestos is experiencing competition with fibre from other countries, including the Soviet 
| Union, especially in overseas markets. Production in Russia is now estimated to be slightly 
ahead of Canadian output. The traditional source of asbestos in Russia has been from 
_ deposits at Sverdlovsk but two other sources being developed will increase substantially 
_ the production potential of and presumably the exports from that country. Mainly 


because of the expansion of the Russian industry, Canadian production has been growing 
at a lower rate than world output and in 1965 accounted for only 39 p.c. of the estimated 
3,500,000-ton world total. 

Asbestos Corporation Limited is proceeding with the development of a large asbestos 
deposit at Asbestos Hill, 40 miles south of Deception Bay in the Ungava area of Quebec, 
at an estimated cost of $50,000,000. It is expected that this property will be brought into 
production in 1970 with a capacity of 100,000 tons of fibre per annum. Ore reserves 
exceed 20,000,000 tons. 

Yukon Territory may soon join the ranks of asbestos producers. Cassiar Asbestos 
Corporation is preparing the Clinton Creek deposit for operation in 1968. It is located 
40 miles northwest of Dawson and is expected to produce 40,000 tons of fibre per annum. 
Ore reserves are estimated to exceed 12,000,000 tons. In British Columbia, explora- 
tory work is continuing on the Kutcho Creek property, 60 miles southeast of the Cassiar 
mine. In Ontario, an asbestos deposit in Reeves township, 40 miles southwest of Tim- 
mins, is under development. Canadian Johns-Manville Company has in hand an under- 
ground exploration program to prove up this interesting occurrence. The only production 
of asbestos recorded in Ontario in 1965 was from Hedman Mines Ltd., east of Matheson. 


Recently there has been considerable interest in the development of new uses for as- 
bestos. The addition of short-fibre asbestos to asphalt road-paving mixtures is reported 
to reduce cracking of the road surface and lengthen the pavement life; a project at the 
University of Florida has indicated that heat-resistant paper can be made from a mixture 
of asbestos and other inorganic fibres and Union Carbide Corporation has developed a 
special grade of asbestos from its California operation that is reported to be an effective 
addition to cellulose sulphite pulp in conventional paper-making. 


17. Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Asbestos, 1956-65 


ec Figures from 1896 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Year Quantity Value Year Quantity Value 
tons $ tons $ 
ae 1,014,249 OO SOOMIOO el al GOL wh creo ccichvs son akerernve ees 1,173,695 | 128,955,900 
1 no Se ee a en aR 1FO4GFO860 T1044 89 4a Tee MOG20S eee. cs eee nee ee 1,215,814 | 130,281,966 
ES eer ae 925,331 02.206; C4 Sim lll QO Dic cons See peo ce es ox 1,275,530 | 136,956,180 
tr APOC 2O en Ole aoa G44e | 1 O04 ee el ect ieaterc te: 1,419,851 | 145,193,443 
ly ES LATS, 456 HI E2IS400F015} PR LOCSPH SE Se RM acs PIS. 1,380,210 | 139,805,322 


Potash.—Potash mining is a recent development in Canada, the first output being 
recorded in 1962, valued at $3,000,000. By 1965, the three Canadian producers in 
Saskatchewan had a total productive capacity of 1,820,000 tons of K,O a year and pro- 
duced 1,430,000 tons valued at $54,000,000, although all three were not in operation for 
the full year and one plant was expanded late in the year. 
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During 1965, potash mine development was under way by six companies. Four 


shafts were being sunk, preliminary drilling of freeze holes was under way for six other 


shafts, two refineries were under construction and four additional refineries were being | 
designed: Start of development by two, and possibly more, companies is expected in 


1966. These projects indicate a Canadian potash productive capacity of 2.500,000 tons of © 
KO in 1968, 7,000,000 tons in 1970, and 9,000,000 tons in 1975, although this achievement | 


will depend on the successful meeting of the construction schedules laid out as well as on 


continued strength in potash markets. World potash consumption increased more than » 


10 p.c. in 1965, a rate much higher than normal, to set a new demand peak and, despite 


high rates of production throughout the world, shortages occurred in some areas and prices | 
increased slightly. Although future markets cannot be guaranteed, there is good reason | 


to believe that demand for all fertilizer materials will continue to increase at a higher rate 


than the average of the past 20 years. The enormous reserves of high-grade ore available 


in Saskatchewan assure producers of a dominant place in the world potash industry. 


Salt.—The output of salt continued its upward trend in 1965, reaching a high point — 


in quantity. All producing provinces recorded increases but Ontario continued to account — 


for 84 p.c. of the total tonnage. Rock salt is mined in Nova Scotia and Ontario; brine wells 
are operated in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. It is of 
interest to note that salt is also a by-product of the potash operations in Saskatchewan, 
more than one ton of salt being produced for every ton of refined potash. By 1970, when 
potash production is expected to approach 12,000,000 tons of product (KCl) annually, the 
rate of production of by-product salt will probably exceed 18,000,000 tons. However, 
major markets for this material are lacking; although research into utilization in road 
and soil stabilization programs is under way and small quantities are used for ice control 


during winter months, large tonnages will continue to accumulate at increasing rates as 


new potash mines are developed and brought into production. 


18.—Producers’ Shipments of Salt, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 


: ied at from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
946 edition. 


Canada 
Year eee Ontario Manitoba osnaed Alberta 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 
TO5G ee eee ee nee 132,539 1,347,729 21,068 42,814 46, 654 1,590, 804 12,144,476 | 
LOST SS, Bees Bee 122,763 1,538, 805 19,372 43,684 46,935 7713559 13,989, 708 
TOD SE ethene werceeeee erect 125, 872 2,126,483 20,560 46,511 55,766 2,375,192 14,989,542 
LOS Oreeeereeneeroeinsnrtenetromeye sets 120, 225 3,036,230 237547 48,776 61,198 3,289,976 18,034, 522 
1960)... RASS AS 163,901 | 3,007,599 21,925 49,064 72,431 |} 3,314,920 | 19,355,658 | 
1OQIMRAY. on-d0: eee 225,875 | 2,861,705 23, 103 51,964 83,880 || 3,246,527 | 19,552,006 
1962: 23Se)... A SS 312,519 3,155, 589 25,010 54,931 90,729 3,638,778 21,927, 136 
A ot eacarmryrere acral Gisni ato OIG 356, 902 3,187,491 24, 883 56,301 96,417 3,721,994 22,316, 565 
LOG eee eters eee 448, 808 3,335, 683 27,744 74,952 101,411 8,988,598 20,203,742 . 
DOGS D. See a eee re er, 469,000 | 3,649,000 30,700 77,000 105,400 || 4,331,100 | 21,564,734 


Sulphur.—‘‘Sour” natural gas found in Alberta and British Columbia is the source 


of most of the elemental sulphur produced in Canada, other sources being smelter gas and — 


pyrites. In all forms, sulphur production amounted to some 2,770,000 tons, of which 
sour gas was the source of 69.0 p.c. and the others 18.5 p.c. and 12.5 p.c., respectively. 
During 1965 elemental sulphur was produced at 10 plants in Alberta and at one plant in 


British Columbia. Total shipments amounted to 1,908,000 tons. A small amount of | 


elemental sulphur is also produced at several oil refineries in Eastern Canada, where sour 
gas from refining processes is used as a source material. 
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| 
| Elemental sulphur productive capacity in Canada is now in excess of 2,500,000 tons 
a year and new capacity is expected to be in operation during 1966 and in later years. 
In addition to the normal sour gas sources, there are some very high concentrations of 
| HS which will become sources of sulphur when production problems are solved. Also, 


production of oil from the Athabasca oil sand deposits in 1968 will contribute some 100, 000 
tons of sulphur annually. 


| World demand for sulphur is increasing and at present exceeds annual production. 
| Shortages exist in some areas and prices have increased and may be forced to even higher 

levels to encourage the production of this essential element. Canada is now one of the 
major producers of elemental sulphur and occupies a strong competitive position in world 
markets because most of its production is a co-product of operations conducted for other 
_ purposes. 


19.—Quantity and Value of Sulphur Produced from Smelter Gases and in Pyrite and 
Pyrrhotite Shipments, and of Elemental Sulphur Sales, 1956-65 


Sulphur in Producers’ Shipments Sales of 

: Smelter Gases Pyrite and Pyrrhotite Elemental Sulphur! 

: Year 

| Quantity Value Want. Levees Value Quantity Value 

| tons $ tons tons $ tons $ 

. 

(ere 236,0882} 2,323,590 || 1,046,740 473,605 | 4,538,785 34,784 

[ 9 (ee 235,1237) 2,322,067 || 1,166,416 515,096 | 4,808,228 93,338 le 

| AGES Sea 241,0552} 2,361,252 |} 1,191,731 512,427 | 4,248,668 94,377 1,872,832 

| 277,0302| 2,716,416 || 1,099,564 Ae 3, 483,095 145, 656 2,620,787 

|. Se eee 289,6202] 2,854,623 || 1,032,288 7 3,316,378 274,359 4,298,906 

| ty ara 277,0562} 2,708,110 517, 2583 = 1,830,566 394, 762 7,287,881 

| 0) ee 292,7287] 3,089,537 517, 3083 ye 1,879,584 695,098 9,286,999 

| =e ieeeleiagts 353, 2432] 3,488,181 476, 438 8 i 1,643,629 || 1,249,887 | 13,380,182 

| i hl ea 443,4482) 4,261,912 351, 8503 A 1,126,167 || 1,788,165 | 18,637,597 

| ees 513,1222) 5,055,120 352, 8083 oe 1,889,226 || 1,907,723 | 23,481,947 
1 Recovered from sour natural gas and nickel sulphide ores. 2 Includes sulphur in acid made from roasting 

_ gine sulphide concentrates at Arvida and Port Maitland. 3 Excludes pyrite and pyrrhotite used to produce 


iron residue or sinter. 


Gypsum.—Crude gypsum production continued at a high level in 1965 although, at 
6, 200,000 tons, it was slightly below that of 1964, the record year. Six provinces produce 

gypsum but aout 77 p.c. of the total output is mined, mostly from open-pit operations, 
in Nova Scotia and is exported to gypsum product Neater in the eastern United States. 


In 1965 a new underground mine, the fourth in Canada, was brought into production 
by Western Gypsum Company near Silver Plains, 35 miles south of Winnipeg. This 
‘Maine, which produces about 500 tons per day, is the chief source of crude gypsum for 
_ Western’s gypsum products plant at Winnipeg; reserves are estimated at 20,000,000 tons. 
Elsewhere in Western Canada, intcrest in gypsum is at a high level. A United States 
firm is conducting feasibility and market studies with a view to exploiting gypsum deposits 
along the banks of the Lussier River in southeastern British Columbia, deposits that are 
reported to contain over 100,000,000 tons of good-quality gypsum. Interest is also being 
‘shown in the Peace River gypsum deposits of Wood Buffalo Park in northern Alberta. 
Under present legislation these deposits, being within a National Park, are not available 
to mining but negotiations are under way between the federal and provincial governments 
to transfer part of Wood Buffalo Park to the Province of Alberta with, perhaps, some 
easing of mining restrictions. 

Although no new mining operations were established in Eastern Canada during the 
year, several companies were actively engaged in exploration programs in Nova Scotia. 
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29.—Producers’ Shipments of Gypsum, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 


Nore.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


a Canada 
New- Nova New ; - British 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Columbia Quantity Value 

tons tons tons tons tons tons tons $ | 
1956h ase 37,000 | 4,144,147 86,104 366, 956 185,986 75,618 || 4,895,811 7,260, 236 
LUV eee 29,465 3, 842,027 93 , 249 379,621 183, 708 49,422 4,577,492 7,745, 105 
195834 o2.505 36,307 3,149,719 105,749 425, 733 176, 123 70,498 3,964, 129 5,189, 159 
19598 ease 37,720 5,036,411 98,250 412,100 200, 139 94,010 5, 878, 630 8,393,703 
19603.- sr 34,346 | 4,490,427 90,892 355, 603 122,063 112,400 | 5,205,731 9,498, 711 
1961 see 40,699 | 4,113,188 85,330 425, 287 122, 233 153,300 |} 4,940,037 7,750, 748 
1962. 83, 992 4,451,072 91,835 435, 140 122,870 147,900 5,332,809 9,349,775 
1963) wa occ WED) OAKS) 4,910,536 80,544 439 , 206 131, 767 160,954 5,955, 266 11, 237, 952 
1964..5..6% 331,990 5,097, 232 104,100 517, 239 121,555 188, 569 6,360, 685 11,523, 98a 
19602 eae 422,000 | 4,806,000 100, 800 515,000 162,000 205,160 |} 6,210,960 | 11,488,353 


a 


Sodium Sulphate.—Production of sodium sulphate (salt cake) from alkali lake 
basins in Saskatchewan has increased steadily from 157,800 tons in 1957 to 346,000 tons 
in 1965. Demand for sodium sulphate, mainly for use in the production of kraft paper, 
has increased and expansion in the kraft paper industry indicates further increases in 
consumption. Operations in Saskatchewan are at near-capacity; the five producing plants _ 
have a total output capability of about 400,000 tons a year. The construction of three 
new plants, located at Cabri, Alsask and Fox Valley in the southern portion of the prov- 
ince, will increase that capability by about 300,000 tons a year, with initial production 
scheduled for 1967. 


Structural Materials.—To keep pace with the steadily upward climb of construction 
in Canada, which reached $9,900,000,000 in 1965, the total output of structural materials 
recorded a new high in that year with a total value of $423,000,000, a figure 5 p.c. above the 
previous record attained in 1964. The large production of cement is particularly signifi- 
cant. 

The use of lightweight aggregates made from expanded clay and shales is gaining 
ground. Several multi-storey buildings have been erected in Toronto using lightweight 
structural concrete and the lightweight aggregate industry in Montreal is striving to gain 
a share of the local concrete aggregate market. The wider acceptance of pre-cast concrete 
exterior wall panels has created a greater demand for coloured rock chips for use in exposed 
aggregate applications with white cement mortar. 

In addition to pre-cast structural elements, such as roof and floor planks, wall panels 
and pre=stressed girders and beams, which are now commonly used in building construction, 
complete prefabricated concrete housing units are being produced on assembly lines to 
facilitate the speedy erection of multi-storey housing blocks. A dramatic demonstration 
of the potential of such mass production in the building industry is the $13,500,000 project 
of Habitat 67 in Montreal. The zig-zag complex will contain 158 dwelling units consisting — 
of 354 pre-cast concrete boxes (38.5’ x 17.5’ x 10’) stacked, bolted and stressed together 
in a 12-storey pyramidical structure. Fibreglass utility units—kitchens, washrooms, — 
bathrooms and closets—are also prefabricated and installed complete within the concrete » 
boxes. 


Cement.—The production volume of the Canadian cement industry in 1965 amounted — 
to over 8,400,000 tons of portland cement, 7.4 p.c. above the 1964 output. Two new 
cement plants were completed during the year, adding 3,400,000 bbl. to the annual pro- 
ductive capacity: one, a $14,000,000 plant with a capacity of 1,400,000 bbl. of cement 4 
year, is located at Brookfield, N.S., and is operated by Maritime Cement Company, 4 
subsidiary of Canada Cement Company Limited; the other is the $16,000,000 Tuxedo 
plant of the Inland Cement Company, located at Winnipeg, Man. Expansions totalling 
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about $27,000,000 were carried out on existing facilities: by addition of another kiln, the 
Villeneuve, Que., plant of the St. Lawrence Cement Company and the Picton, Ont., plant 
of Lake Ontario Cement Limited each doubled production capacity; also, about 2, 000, 000 
bbl. of capacity was being added by the installation of a second kiln at the Montreal plant 
of Miron Company. The two new plants and the expansion of existing plant raised the 
annual rated capacity of the industry to 67,500,000 bbl. of portland cement at the end of 
1965, an increase of 18 p.c. over rated capacity at the end of 1964. Plant expansions for 
completion in 1966 include the addition of a 1,000,000-bbl. kiln at Canada Cement’s 

Havelock, N.B., plant, which will double its capacity; a new $5,500,000 clinker-grinding 
mill at Floral near Saskatoon, Sask.; and a new Independent Cement Inc. plant at Joliette, 
Que., with an annual production capacity rated at 2,500,000 bbl. 


Other additions to the industry are planned for the near future: a $35,000,000, 
3,000,000-bbl. integrated plant of the Lafarge Cement Quebec Ltd., at St. Constant, a few 
miles south of Montreal; the addition of a 3,250,000-bbl. kiln to the Woodstock, Ont., 
plant of the Canada Cement Company, which will raise its rated annual capacity to about 
6,500,000 bbl.; expansion by the St. Lawrence Cement Company of its plant at Clarkson, 
Ont., by the addition of a new kiln and the installation of some most unusual and original 
machinery, which will raise the annual rated capacity of this plant to 10,000,000 bbl. by 
the end of 1967 and make it the largest cement manufacturing plant in Canada; and the 
installation of a new kiln by Ocean Cement Limited at their Bamberton plant on Vancouver 
Island, raising its annual rated capacity to 4,800,000 bbl. Thus, the annual rated capacity 
of domestic plants by the end of 1967 will be about 85,000,000 bbl., an increase of about 26 
p.c. over the industry’s capacity scheduled for 1966. 


| There is a trend toward the use of white cement in building designs; although none is 
being manufactured in Canada, some is ground here from imported white cement clinker. 


21.—Producers’ Shipments and Value, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption 
of Cement, 1956-65 


ee from 1910 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Shipments Apparent 
Year (sold or used) Imports! Exports Consumption? 
| tons $ tons tons tons 
o.oo. Sates enet Be RICCI ICE IEC eae ica “3 5,021, 683 75,233,321 677, 6163 124,561 5,574, 738 
ME os colon co Hee csc pea ee omtely 6,049,098 93,167,477 92,380 338,316 5,803, 162 
ee ee a ee ee 6,153, 421 96,414, 142 41,550 141,250 6,053, 721 
Lo Sag a BE ae eee een eer 6,284, 486 95,147,798 29,256 303, 126 6,010,616 
PRR GF. 5 i cwia. cia ee bas $4 me RTS 5, 787,225 93,261, 473 22,478 181,117 5,628,586 
WE Sere cho tice gl te os ba et see ade 6,205,948 | 103,923,644 1,381 249,377 5,957,952 
Me tt hey casts Ga ccs eas 6,878,729 | 113,233,726 2,973 219, 164 6, 662,538 
EEN 9s 0, eter PP dhs. dave en ie sb ah 7,013, 662 118, 614,929 160 272,803 6,741,019 
OS ES oS eager ee 7,847,384 | 130,704,220 250 297,669 7,549, 965 
er 2 WT ee ela. selelee wale 8,426,971 144, 582, 127 90 334, 887 8,092,174 
1 Standard portland cement. 2 Shipments plus imports less exports. 3 Includes imported clinker, 
other than white. 


Sand and Gravel.—Deposits of sand and gravel are numerous throughout Kastern 
Canada, with the exception of Prince Edward Island where gravels are scarce. The 
local needs for these materials are usually supplied from the nearest deposits as their 
cost to the consumer is governed largely by the length of haul. This accounts for the large 
number of small pits and the small number of large plants in operation. Every province 
except New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island produces natural bonded sand but some 
grades particularly suitable for certain industries command much higher prices than or- 
dinary sand. ‘The greater part of the sand and gravel output is used in road improvement, 
concrete works or as railway ballast, and most of the commercial plants are equipped for 
producing crushed gravel, a product that can compete with crushed stone. Shipments in 
1965 were slightly lower than in 1964, although they were valued about $4,000,000 higher. 
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22.—Producers’ Shipments of Sand and Gravel, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 


Year 


New- Nova New ‘ 

foundland Edward Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Island 

tons tons tons tons tons tons | 
2,490,580 1,675, 458 6, 140,029 37,175,708 61, 436, 363 
2,796,273 1,933,070 7,342,928 40,913,961 66, 129, 158 
4,062,985 o 2,333,792 4,015,976 40,507,787 67, 469, 064 
4,825,724 5,244, 968 8,032, 122 5,093, 496 42,449,734 73,981,703 
329125583 474,184 8,717,693 6, 184,924 46, 255,963 77, 660, 833 
3,383, 724 544,497 5,574,377 5,014, 234 44,126,199 70,208, 199 
4,250, 942 531,196 4,375, 842 5,128, 365 44,000,000 76,600,813 
4,640,993 629, 475 6,633,581 4,417,611 42,375,911 80, 259, 750 
4,657,737 608, 923 6,562,341 4,699,626 44,500,000 76,917,396 
4,590,194 526, 850 6,505,874 5,141, 543 44,000,000 77, 813, 7a 

me Canada 
’ Saskat- British 
Manitoba Alberta c 
chewan Columbia Quantity Vales 

tons tons tons tons tons $ 
6, 883,026 6, 466, 810 10,522,441 16,010, 853 148, 801, 268 81,957,352 
6, 647,280 6,565, 563 11,801, 422 15,699, 857 159, 829,512 91,939,354 
9,997,546 5,380, 151 13, 226, 668 13,216,976 160,210,945 96, 282,363 
9,261, 553 5, 898, 136 13,271,695 17,064,615 185, 123,746 104, 651, 461 
10, 860, 566 8,952,539 13,385,970 15, 669, 293 192,074, 498 111, 163, 886 
7,402,385 7,626,197 12,591,944 14,279,191 170,750,947 | 104,654, 132 
9,692,025 5,317,336 13, 469, 848 17,879,395 181,245, 762 118, 603, 283 
9,653,471 7,368,017 16,139,744 17,451,950 |) 189,570,503 123, 854, 254 
9,871, 883 9, 266, 648 16,777,687 19,929,117 193,791,358 125, 232, 132 
9,780,627 8,980, 463 14,858, 291 20,659, 821 192, 857,375 129,329, 647 


Stone.—The stone industry in Canada has two main divisions—stone quarrying and 
the stone products industry. The granite, limestone, marble, sandstone and slate quarries 
yield high-grade structural and decorative materials and also supply requirements for | 
chemical and other allied industries but the major part of the tonnage produced is crushed 


stone. Shipments in 1965 continued the upward trend in evidence over the past ten years. 
23.—Producers’ Shipments of Stone,! by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 
Prince 
Year Say Edward Nova Scotia oe ek Quebec 
Island 
tons tons tons tons tons 

LO Ge oie nit, cee Wee schere terete. 6 on.cathe cohen geek 327,943 408, 952 2,129,109 11, 153 , 206 
Dy ie Pee Laken Gee a ie Seams, cage Soe 348,373 434,726 1,285,811 16,053, 665 
LOSS eet eB ete Bon et RN era 282,439 a 435,047 2,100,687 16,963,511 
O59 e teeta eR eee we ay A Bs 352,231 1,700,000 1,393, 668 2,119,136 20, 437, 248 
1960 ER etiad bat hate ato snes setae Seer oe 380, 843 750,000 914, 937 1, 883, 867 20,394, 509 
POGTIY ERR ee See 322, 820 225,000 1,021, 880 2,957, 886 22,648,010 
LOG ZARA... el Re ane > he eee eee oes 227,707 225,000 548, 834 2,950,906 24,173,016 
TOG SRS, etch ihc catch: CORO ae Pe oes 382, 260 225,000 457,525 4,416,799 30,003, 825 
T9G4 GAAS; HE AS oo Boe nate ee, 285,357 350,000 504, 434 3,058,061 37, 805, 163 
1965 Dis 54 ec een See ae cree aoe Ce eee 82,186 500,000 999,776 2,329,915 36,976, 743 

SPP RE TF hn beg a neha eta See thy | ie 2 ee eee ee 

ae Canada 
Ontario Manitoba Alberta eee if 
Quantity Value 
tons tons tons tons tons $ 

geile te eet ite 262, 557 66,820 | 3,174,067 | 33,257,318 | 48,809,918 
TOD Tes. GES. she). ee 15.756. 560 454,972 80,565 4,233,531 40,282,081 59, 197, 662 
1958) Pres ccetoacharcuee CVO Ls 17 288 796 540, 703 91, 882 1,985,818 38, 156, 647 55,582,929 
TORO Siete eee cr, eee 17/938. 583 526, 696 528,961 2,092,804 46, 439,535 60, 958, 784 
LOGO ps.Srky, SLA ee ite 673, 598 167,201 2,255,911 | 45,359,449 | 60,640,621 
196s Anes Sa ee ae 18,361, 843 594,921 96,753 2,709,691 48,938, 804 66, 567, 668 
LES (yl? eae Ren ree ye ee 18,797,648 943,765 105,695 2,580,914 50,553, 485 68, 866,358 
IG6SF os stl oe ee 20,402,614 3,693,144 138, 894 2,935,268 62,655,329 79,883,419 
TOS, CRESS: Te ee 23, 845,993 1,035, 248 129,364 2,780,738 69,794,358 86, 882, 683 
TOO DD ed ese Sih ae 23, 263, 280 (ete Was 146, 809 4,123,341 69,156,175 88,337,479 


1 Excludes limestone used to make lime or cement. 
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Clay Products.—The sales value of clay products shipped in 1965 was considerably 
higher than in 1964. Common clays suitable for the production of building bricks and tile 
are found in nearly all the provinces; production is greatest in Ontario and Quebec where 
modernization and expansion of facilities is progressing. In 1965 a new tunnel kiln with 
an annual capacity of 84,000,000 bricks was added to a plant at Cooksville, Ont., and 
construction planned of a kiln and drier to increase the capacity of the plant at Streetsville, 
Ont., from 60,000,000 to 84,000,000 bricks a year. Two new whiteware plants were placed 
in operation in Quebec. Stoneware clays are produced largely from the Eastend and 
Willows areas in Saskatchewan and shipped to Medicine Hat, Alta., where, utilizing the 
cheap gas fuel, they are manufactured into stoneware, sewer pipe, pottery, tableware, etc. 
Stoneware clay also occurs in Nova Scotia and, although it has not been developed exten- 
sively for ceramic use, some is used for pottery. Two large plants and a few small plants 
manufacture fireclay refractories from domestic clay in British Columbia, Saskatchewan 
and Nova Scotia. Deposits of high-grade, plastic, white burning clays occur in northern 
Ontario and deposits yielding high-grade china clay have been found along the Fraser 
River in British Columbia but these have not been used on a commercial scale. A new 
kiln placed in operation at Redcliff, Alta., in 1965 is successfully firing dry-pressed bricks 
from loca] red-firing clays and Whitemud formation clays from the Cypress Hills of Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. 


24.—Value (Total Sales) of Producers’ Shipments of Clay Products, by Province, 1956-65 


ii en eure from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
6 edition. 


New- Nova New . 
Year foundland Scotia Brunswick Quebec Ontario 

$ $ $ $ $ 
SS ee ee 47,145 1,196,868 975,855 9,415,703 19,173,336 
0 eee eee 29,500 1,345,361 803, 169 8,898, 855 18,353,299 
ne sca eey ee ees ee 58 , 282 1,509, 536 629,921 10,675, 463 22,786,291 
ay oh i aR aera a 68,000 1,638,789 743,966 10,374, 162 22,174,895 
I es ch we'd g ww’ 83,435 1,673,618 705,366 8,093,038 20,191,325 
ee. etre oe 75,890 1,582,153 744,293 8,195,790 19,036,556 
DI nce ct tec sa eeae 142,000 1,712,503 822,400 7,450,131 20, 146, 786 
a eee. Sh ba eI. 92,120 1,337,430 623, 166 6, 852, 660 21,819,687 
es coho astnsusiinnantuarerece 99,038 1,541. 117 697,974 6, 839,772 PEE TEN Wi 
ENR ee ee te cca retee oh cane 71,900 1,551,637 600,000 6,562,548 25,337,874 

: Saskat- British 

Manitoba ehewan Alberta Colin bia Canada 

$ $ $ $ $ 
Me) 1 HE utc oe eal 754, 503 1,054,071 3,038, 544 2,128,955 37,784,980 
nes Pe Re rdidbsld sc ha ae 827,697 1,015,389 2,628, 187 2,020,701 35,922,158 
Se eee 682,943 1,158,803 2,569,170 1,639, 494 41,709,903 
Cn eS oc Bi Ss ceicta cae 618,550 1,374, 834 3,572,920 1,949,332 42,515, 448 
a a 813,135 1,130,332 3,551, 682 1,984,607 38, 226, 538 
NE Pits hie oll eee lala’) s 623, 966 1,115,474 SROLintlo 2,091,353 36, 982,948 
I ne bn thcs a inbasuae 621,275 1,354, 635 8,445, 687 2,121,461 37,816,878 
3 Sp ll leaker ae aa ena 594,072 1,044,721 3s 402.000 2,337,603 38, 154,294 
NM: oh hae MOY da lack ca. 519,726 1,336,383 3,787,609 2,285, 454 40, 830,585 
oo 5: rie arcioure paren arowretee% 531,000 1,330, 143 3,822,477 3,398,250 43 , 205, 829 


Subsection 3.—Petroleum and Natural Gas 


In 1965, production of crude oil averaged 812,000 bbl. daily and output of liquid 
hydrocarbons extracted from ‘‘wet’”’ natural gas amounted to 124,000 bbl. daily, comparable 
figures for 1964 being 750,000 bbl. and 105,000 bbl., respectively. Thus, in total, the 
output of all liquid hydrocarbons averaged 936,000 bbl. daily, an increase of 11 p.c. over 
1964. Net production of natural gas averaged 3,623,000 Mcf. a day, an 8.7-p.c. increase 
over the previous year. 
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Alberta continued as the dominant producer of petroleum, accounting for 63 p.c. of 
all crude oil produced in Canada in 1965; Saskatchewan accounted for 30 p.c., British. 
Columbia for 5 p.c. and the remainder came principally from Manitoba along with small 
volumes from Ontario and the Northwest Territories. Alberta also produced 93 p.c. of 
the country’s total output of propane, butane and pentanes plus. Of the total of 124,000 
bbl., 77,000 bbl. were pentanes plus, 28,000 bbl. were propane and 19,000 bbl. were butane, 


The oil and gas industry drilled 3,780 wells (16,502,000 feet) in 1965, consisting of 
1,574 exploratory wells (6,967,000 feet) and 2,206 field development wells (9,535,000 feet). 
The footage was slightly more than in 1964 when 16,082,000 feet were drilled but the 
number of wells completed was considerably more than the 3,569 drilled in 1964. The 
reduction in footage per well in 1965 was attributable almost entirely to development 
drilling in shallower fields. 

Additions to published reserves of oil and natural gas in 1965 were much smaller than 
in the previous year. However, the 1964 increases were mainly the result of revisions to 
established fields following the introduction of pressure maintenance schemes. Newly’ 
discovered resources in 1965 were roughly twice those of 1964 but reserve estimates in- 
clude only a minor portion of the new reserves discovered in northwestern Alberta. At the 
end of the year there were 6,711,000,000 bbl. of recoverable crude oil reserves 
(5,720,000,000 bbl. being in Alberta) and an additional 999,000,000 bbl. of natural gas 
liquids (952,000,000 bbl. being in Alberta). Reserves of natural gas amounted to 
44, 400,000,000 Mcef. with 36,400,000,000 Mcf. located in Alberta, 6,800,000,000 Mcef. in 
British Columbia and lesser quantities in other provinces. Developments under way in 
1966 are expected to increase considerably the estimate of oil reserves for Alberta. 


25.—Quantity and Value of Producers’ Shipments of Crude Petroleum, by Province, 1956-65 


Norse.—Figures from 1936 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the! 
1948-49 edition. 


ae, 
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New Brunswick Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
Year 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. $ 
19560. ses3 16,628 23,279 593,370 | 1,958,121 | 5,786,540 |13,633,088 | 21,077,371 36, 253,078 
LOR eee 19,401 27,161 623,666 | 2,160.000 | 6,089,743 |15, 467,947 36, 861,089 79,325,064: 
NO5S eee eeere 15,189 21,265 778,341 | 2,623,000 | 5,829,226 |14, 415,676 44,626, 148 96, 704, 863 
19595 eet 14,479 20,271 | 1,001,580 | 3,194,000 | 5,056,075 {11,619,872 | 47,442,498 97,731,546 
YR Ds ts on oe 14,148 19,807 | 1,005,030 | 3,150,065 | 4,764,045 |10,690,384 | 51,908,428 | 103,957,009 
L9G) Fearne 12,024 16,833 | 1,149,087 | 3,546,740 | 4,480,348 |10,156,000 | 55,860,104 | 115,719,791 
10,333 14,466 | 1,134,534 | 3,661,174 | 3,926,683 | 9,435,819 64,432,411 141, 783,520 
7,381 10,333 | 1,205,376 | 3,459,429 | 3,771,163 | 9,188,635 71,303,893 160, 226,978 
4,688 6,516 | 1,246,682 | 4,014,316 | 4,417,224 |10, 296,549 81,404, 430 186, 171,931 
3,000 4,170 | 1,297,000 | 4,176,340 | 5,003,000 |11,661,993 | 87,619,000 | 200,384, 653 
eee 

Alberta British Columbia Northwest Territories Canada 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

bbl. $ bbl. $ bbl. bbl. $ 
1956-42550 143,909,641 | 353,629, 158 148, 454 302,375 449, 409 171,981, 413 406, 561, 872 
LODE arieee 137,492,316 | 355,555, 140 840, 945 763,717 420,844 294,591 || 181,848,004 453,593,620 
LOSS a yeceie 113,277,847 | 283,262,592 512,359 | 1,022,156 457,086 698,266 || 165,496, 196 398, 747,818 
1959 bors. 129, 967,312 | 306,917,803 866,234 | 1,583,129 430,319 | 1,025,914 || 184,778, 497 422,092,535. 
MOGOP Roe 130,506,968 | 302,841, 423 867,057 | 1,626,590 468,545 641,219 || 189,534,221 422,926, 497 
OGM sec 157,811,712 | 355,530,845 | 1,017,826 | 1,859,873 516,979 730,160 || 220,848,080 487, 560,242 
O52. see oe 165,124,967 | 379,830,363 | 8,914,220 |16,872, 122 572,004 755,045 || 244,115, 152 552,352, 509 | 
1963%....2% 8 168,214,054 | 416,844,350 |12,528,681 |24,841,518 631,229 633,754 || 257,661,777 615, 204, 997 
NGG 4 eae 175,441,589 | 450,186,921 |11,525,476 {23,261,946 586, 296 438,549 || 274,626,385 674,376, 728 
1965P...... 185,506,941 | 474,341,248 |13,511,000 |27,207,101 632,000 472,736 || 293,571,941 | 718,248,241 
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26.—Natural Gas Produced, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 


Norr.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1940 edition. 
_ New Ohiaio Saskat- Atberta British Northwest Canada 
ear | Brunswick chewan Columbia | Territories Quantity Vales 
Mcf. Mcf. Mcef Mcef Mcf. Mcf. Mcf $ 

1956.. 190,322 | 12,811,618 | 9,807,697 | 146,133,893 187,846 21,210 169, 152,586 16,849, 556 
1957.. 176,417 | 14,400,913 | 13,994,347 | 183,140,820 8,274,942 19,243 || 220,006,682 | 20,962,501 
1958.. 123,957 | 16,147,986 | 18,819,795 | 239,049,591 | 63,638,297 24,100 |} 337,803,726 | 32,057,536 
1959.. 117,502 | 16,839,236 | 33,612,966 | 297,568,926 | 69,128,708 67,189 |} 417,334,527 | 39,609,393 
1960.. 98,701 | 16,987,056 | 36,571,633 | 383,682,986 | 85,592,166 39,785 || 522,972,327 | 52,196,882 
1961.. 96,318 | 14,544,165 | 37,192,595 | 500,843,900 | 103,018,988 41,678 || 655,737,644 | 68,421,918 
1962.. 95,750 | 15,648,294 | 38,845,732 | 770,963,122 | 121,093, 122 56,707 || 946,702,727 | 108,641,159 
1963.. 103,524 | 15,920,055 | 39,936,193 | 943,354,973 | 118,058,994 51,478 |j1,117,425,217 | 150,468,714 
1964.. 105,055 | 13,815,967 | 62,281,321 |1,184,754,869 | 146,105,999 34,297 ||1,407,097,508 | 172,966,859 
1965P 100,380 |} 18,369,000 | 41,565,000 |1,253,029,000 | 161,976,000 44,075 ||1,470,083,455 | 197,296,911 


Alberta.—The highlight of 1965 in Alberta was the discovery in February of oil and 
gas near Rainbow Lake in northwestern Alberta by Banff Oil Ltd., Acquitaine Company 
of Canada Ltd., and Socony Mobil Oil of Canada Ltd. The productive zones are com- 
paratively thick and porous and have excellent producing characteristics. The main 
reservoir is the Middle Devonian, Keg River reef having thicknesses up to 600 feet. The 
discovery initiated a rush to acquire land and commence work but the isolated location, 
some 400 miles north of Edmonton, and muskeg conditions hampered initial operations. 
Nevertheless, the Rainbow Lake discovery materially helped to make 1965 a record year 
for exploratory drilling in Western Canada. The Keg River formation and the overlying 
muskeg formation extend from northwestern Alberta and adjacent areas in British Columbia 
and the Northwest Territories southeastward into Saskatchewan and Manitoba, thus 
indicating large areas for future exploration. | 


Of the 10,200,000 feet drilled in Alberta in 1965, 4,500,000 feet was exploratory drilling. 
This was 566,000 feet more than in 1964 but development drilling declined by 700,000 
feet. The number of exploratory wells totalled 873 in 1965 against 718 in 1964 and the 
number of development wells was 1,083 compared with 1,122 in 1964. 


Recent drilling in or near the Alberta Foothills has been noteworthy for the discoveries 
of wet natural gas. A large Devonian gas reservoir at Gold Creek, 25 miles southeast of 
Grande Prairie is an important example. There the gas tested 150 bbl. per Mef. and the 
field has ‘“‘pay’’ sections greater than 200 feet. In the Obed region, 35 miles west of Edson, 
additional Devonian gas was discovered which has a sulphur content of 25 p.c., making 
the gas as valuable for sulphur as for pipeline gas. 


Construction progressed favourably at the plant of Great Canadian Oil Sands Limited, 
20 miles north of Fort McMurray. The schedule calls for the commencement of com- 
mercial production of oil from the Athabasca bituminous sands in the latter part of 1967. 
This project, to cost an estimated $230,000,000 including a pipeline from Edmonton to the 
site, will produce some 45,000 bbl. daily of crude, tailored to meet refinery requirements. 


Saskatchewan.—Despite a lack of major discoveries of either oil or gas, the number 
of wells drilled in the province continued to increase. Indeed, the 1,284 wells drilled in 
1965 was a record but footage drilled, a total of 4,500,000 feet, was considerably less than 
the 5,300,000-foot record established in 1957. The lack of large discoveries was reflected 
in a decline in exploratory work; the number of exploratory wells decreased from 478 in 
1964 to 438 in 1965 and footage drilled showed a corresponding trend from 1,660,000 feet 
to 1,620,000 feet. There were, however, several small oil discoveries; of the total 1,284 
wells drilled, 697 were oil wells, 57 were gas wells, 11 were service wells and 519 were dry 
and abandoned. 
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British Columbia.—In 1965, oil discoveries about 60 miles north of Fort St. John 
reversed the previously declining trend of exploration in British Columbia and drilling, 
for natural gas in the Fort Wilson area added to the upsurge in activity created by these. 
oil discoveries. Drilling increased to 1,080,000 feet involving 249 wells from 663,000 feet 
and 140 wells in 1964; exploration wells increased from 53 to 103 and development well 
completions from 87 to 146. The most significant oil discovery was in the Weasel River 
area which extended by several miles the oil trend indicated by the 1964 Nancy discovery 
and a new gas discovery 70 miles southwest of Fort St. John indicated an entirely new area, 
for production. Of the 249 wells drilled in the province, 113 were oil wells, 41 were gas 
wells, two were service wells and 93 were abandoned. 


Manitoba.—The revival in activity that occurred in 1963 and continued in 1964 
came to an end in 1965. Drilling declined from 107 wells in 1964 to 64 in 1965 and footage 
from 247,000 feet to 165,000 feet. However, the fact that Manitoba has the same 
formations as those in which the Rainbow Lake discoveries were made in Alberta may 
encourage a return of activity. In 1965, 26 oil wells were completed and the remaining 
38 wells were dry. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.— Drilling continued in 1965 at about the same 
rate as in the previous year but no important discoveries were made. LHighteen wells were 
drilled, one of which encountered oil; two found gas but were not of commercial consequence. 


Eastern Canada.—In Ontario a sharp decrease in both exploratory and development 
work resulted in fewer wells and less footage drilled. No discoveries of importance were 
made. The 204 wells completed included 28 oil wells, 68 gas wells, 16 service wells and 
97 dry holes. Exploration continued in Hudson Bay and the lowlands on its southern 
shore. In Quebec, two exploratory dry holes of about 6,000 feet each were drilled although 
minor gas was reported. One dry hole, 2,941 feet in depth, was drilled in New Brunswick. 

Intensive exploration was carried out in the East Coast offshore area and land holdings 
were nearly doubled to 114,000,000 acres. There were 24 core-hole tests completed offshore 
and five core-holes on Sable Island. On the west coast of Newfoundland two dry holes 
aggregating 4,900 feet were drilled on the Port au Port peninsula. 


Petroleum Refining and Marketing.—Over 30,000 bbl. of daily crude oil refining 
capacity was added to established refineries in 1965 bringing the total to 1,083,150 bbl. 
Canada now has the eighth largest industry in the world in terms of crude treating capacity. 
Moreover, it is unquestionably one of the most advanced in terms of down-stream refinery 
units such as catalytic cracking and catalytic reforming. 


27.—Crude Oil Refining Capacity, by Region, as at Jan. 1, 1946, 1956 and 1966 
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Region 1946 1956 1966 

bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. bbl./day p.c. 
Atlanti¢verovincesss 4. aed ack eee eine aera 34, 300 13.9 42,300 Gel 125,500 11.6 
Qucheee fy cine bee iioine ate ee eater 71,000 28.9 247,000 35.3 328,700 30.3 
Ontario ee Ee AAAs CORE CREA, ee renee 77,950 Bh ay 159, 700 22.8 322,400 29.8 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest Territories..... 40,815 16.6 180, 800 25.8 206, 150 19.0 
‘British Colttmplact acon oe eee pene 21,800 8.9 70,250 10.0 100, 400 9.3 

Canad aos att een ae ee ets 245,865 | 100.0 700,050 | 100.0 | 1,083,150 | 100.0 


In 1965, Canadian refineries received a daily average of 967,000 bbl. of crude oil with 
domestic oil accounting for 59 p.c. of total receipts. Imported crude, on an average daily 
basis, amounted to 395,000 bbl. with 236,000 coming from Venezuela, 63,000 from Saud: 
Arabia, 60,000 from Iran and Iraq combined, 22,000 from Kuwait, 11,000 from Trinidac 
and 3,000 from Qatar. Imports of refined products increased considerably over 1964 to ar 
average of 165,000 bbl. daily, a gain of 45,000 bbl. daily. Light and heavy fuel oil anc 
diesel oil comprised the major categories of imports. 
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Domestic demand in 1965 was made up of 1,063,000 bbl. daily of sales to consumers and 

80,000 bbl. daily used in the petroleum industry, a total of 1,143,000 bbl. daily compared 

with the 1964 level of 1,069,000 bbl. Exports of crude, all to the United States, averaged 

295,000 bbl. daily and product exports, consisting largely of natural gas liquids such as 
ropane and butane, amounted to 28,000 bbl. daily. 


28.—Domestic and Foreign Crude Oil Received at Canadian Refineries, by Region, 
| 1955, 1960 and 1965 


1955 1960 1965 
| Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 


| bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day | bbl./day 
Atlantic Provinces and Quebec...... 


—_ 210, 423 _— 837,494 12 392,734 
LR a ae eee 106, 446 27,275 197, 555 10,004 299,607 1,789 
Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
MebeITitories;.jyosc) (vee. Ja, askin 133,961 — 145, 499 — 191,143 — 
British Columbia......... Rea 47,431 = 65,917 — 81,399 — 
| PER BERS Ae 5S RE So RB Se Ee ey EE EO ESS | RO et | ee eee a 
Canada sas. se. 3 s..6 28% 646s 287,838 23% 5698 408,971 347,498 572,161 394,528 
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| Natural Gas Processing and Marketing.—Natural gas consumers and gas pipeline 
sompanies require gas that contains relatively little non-flammable content and is free of 
aoxious components. Since a large proportion of gas produced in Canada does not meet 
market specifications, there is a major gas processing industry located mainly in Alberta 
which extracts ingredients that, in themselves, are valuable. ‘These by-products include 
the natural gas liquids such as propane, butane and pentanes plus and elemental sulphur. 
At the end of 1965 there were 103 gas plants operating in Canada—91 in Alberta, four in 
British Columbia, six in Saskatchewan and two in Ontario. The addition in 1965 of 
700,000 Mcef. daily of raw gas treating capacity raised the total to 6,100,000 Mcef. daily. 
Although nine plants were added, only two were of large size—the Westcoast Transmission 
Company Limited’s plant for the Clarke Lake field near Fort Nelson in British Columbia 
daving a raw gas capacity of 200,000 Mef. daily, and the Edson plant of Hudson’s Bay Oil 
and Gas Company Limited having a capacity of 309,000 Mcef. daily. 

_ Of the 1,320,000,000 Mcf. of Canadian gas plus imports of 16,000,000 Mcf. available 
‘or consumption in 1965, 404,000,000 Mcf. went to the United States, 568,000,000 Mcf. 
was sold to residential, commercial and industrial consumers in Canada, and the remainder 
was used by the industry in pipeline, field or plant use. In total, 722,000,000 Mcf. of gas 
was consumed in Canada compared with 633,000,000 Mcf. in 1964. Net additions to 
storage in 1965 amounted to 210,000,000 Mcf. compared with 190,000,000 Mef. in 1964. 
| Table 29 shows sales of natural gas in Canada as well as the number of customers. 
During 1965, natural gas supplied roughly 17 p.c. of Canada’s energy requirements. 


29.—Sales of Natural Gas in Canada, by Province 1965, with Totals for 1961-65 


Sales Value 
Province rr ree per eyes 
| Quantity Value Mcf. ‘ 
Mcf. $ $ No. 
BESUING WICK rete th ee ieee eter erie 60,000 189,000 3.15 2,187 
See Peeing buir is po drrcserremes ath. ced ot 31,244,000 31,240,000 0.99 218,737 
jek SEER Ta Se a as Pe 219,198,000 189,096,000 0.86 690, 836 
MEETS Seer ane ee ere eb Le NPY mei Le ES 33,164,000 22,644,000 0.68 95,084 
ehh ae: est Pe ER. TE Saori ac 56, 169, 000 25,545,000 0.45 114.997 
| aS A lel ae lam a a ce Pia ee al 169,996,000 53,997,000 0.32 260,573 
3ritish elu iynd He so tLe. eit, ee, 58,113,000 43,832,000 0.75 187,124 
Atl lla ll aca eagle 567,944,000 | 366,543,000 0.65 1,569,538 
NOGA CE. ABEL. ed. Sends ede hae 504,503,388 327,982,720 0.65 1,459,619 
1 OTs te eee dst Baeeaneran Candi tices at ies, eg aa a 451,598,298 | 287,584,177 0.64 1,397,138 
LEYS ote yee = Oe I pang ee 412,061,509 257,589,445 0.62 1,308,085 
. OG eee te Se ee Tee ee OI! 370,739,542 | 226,678,494 0.61 1,227,658 
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Subsection 4.—Coal* 


Production from Canadian coal mines in 1965 was 2.4 p.c. higher than in 1964; 
increased production of subbituminous and lignite coals more than compensated for a 
lower output of bituminous coal. Compared with 1956, production in 1965 declined about 
3,300,000 tons, consumption about 9,500,000 tons and imports about 5,600,000 tons. 
Exports, on the other hand, showed a fairly steady increase over the decade, from 600,000) 
tons in 1956 to 1,200,000 tons in 1965. This increase, however, was attributable only to 
higher exports of western bituminous coking coal, mainly to Japan. The weak competitive 
position of Canadian coals is caused by several factors but mainly by high production costs 
due to low productivity in comparison with coal mines in the United States, and by high 
costs of moving coal long distances, particularly bituminous coal from mines in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to the industrial centres of Ontario and Quebec. Mechaniza- 
tion of production, underground and surface coal preparation, particularly of slack and 
fine sizes, and efforts to control quality through coal sampling and analysis have all been 
increased to enable the industry to supply higher quality products at reduced costs. On 
the basis of costs per ton in Western Canada, significant improvement was noted but in 
Eastern Canada costs continued to increase in 1965. 


Assistance to the coal industry was continued by the federal and provincial govern- 
ments through research programs. The problem of fine coal production received partic- 
ular attention, with research directed toward improved methods of mining, beneficiation 
and combustion. ‘Technical assistance was also rendered in the field of quality control 
through sampling and analysis and through studies of the coking properties of coals in 
relation to their preparation for export markets and their use in prospective steel indus- 
tries. Financially, the Federal Government continued assistance to the coal industry 
through payments administered by the Dominion Coal Board with aid in the acquisition 
of new equipment and subventions on coal transportation (see pp. 583-585). 


Production and Consumption.—Coal produced in Canada in 1965 amounted to 
11,589,000 tons with an average value of $6.55 a ton. The number of man-days employed 
by the industry was 2,261,185, compared with 2,230,376 in 1964. In Nova Scotia, which 
is the major producing province and the one whose economy is most affected by changing 
coal markets, there was an increase in coal-mine employment of 2.6 p.c. to 1,565,693 man- 
days; increases were also shown in Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon, amounting to 
1.3 p.c., 6.4 p.c., and 2.5 p.c., respectively. In New Brunswick employment decreased 
1.1 p.c. and in British Columbia 9.9 p.c. 


Of the coal produced, 60.1 p.c. was bituminous with an average value of $9.44 a ton 
at the mine, 22.0 p.c. was subbituminous with a value of $2.52 a ton, and 17.8 p.c. was 
lignite with a value of $1.80a ton. The proportion of the output won by stripping methods 
was 47.9 p.c. The output per man-day of coal from strip mines was 30.40 tons and that 
from underground mines 3.45 tons representing a decrease from 1964 of 1.67 tons for the 
former and 0.28 tons for the latter. The over-all output per man-day was 16.36 tons 
compared with 15.89 tons in 1964. 


Coal consumption in Canada was about 26,775,000 tons in 1965, somewhat higher 
than the 25,100,000 tons consumed in 1964. About 62 p.c. was imported, of which ove! 
96 p.c. was bituminous coal used mainly in Ontario and Quebec; imports were 10.7 p.¢ 
higher than in 1964. The production of coke used about 5,900,000 tons of coal, ovel 
90 p.c. of which was imported. Sales of coal to the commercial and household heating 
markets amounted to about 2,100,000 tons, and the amount used by industrial consumers 
including thermal-electric power plants, was about 15,500,000 tons, an increase of 15.f 
p.c. over 1964. There were 1,200,000 tons of Canadian coal exported in 1965, most of if 
from mines in Western Canada going to Japan and the United States for blending in the 
manufacture of metallurgical coke. About 4,800 tons went to the Island of St. Pierre 


_ *This Subsection contains final 1965 figures for coal which do not quite agree with the preliminary figures 
given in the introductory write-up to Section 1. 
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from Nova Scotia and about 30,000 tons from New Brunswick to the eastern United 
States. The manufacture of briquettes amounted to 68,416 tons in 1965, compared with 


: 
| 
| 
' 
| 


59,913 tons in 1964. 


30.—Coal Production, by Province, and Total Value, 1956-65 


{ Note.—Figures from 1874 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


| 1911 edition. 

| N N sil tah Batch |) Ane ars 

| ova ew askatch- ritis ukon 

Year Scotia Brunswick ewan Alberta Columbia | Territory Geautiy Vite 

| tons tons tons tons tons tons $ 

1 

| 1956... 5,775,025 988,266 | 2,341,641 | 4,328,787 | 1,472,519 14,915,610 | 95,349,763 
i ee 5,685,770 976,597 | 2,248,812 | 3,156,546 | 1,113,699 13,189,155 | 90,220,670 
| 1958.. 5,269,879 | ~ 790,719 | 2,253,176 | 2,519,901 849,091 11,687,110 | 79,963,327 
i. 4,391,829 | 1,003,387 | 1,947,380 | 2,528,755 751, 492 10,626,722 | 73,875,895 
_ 1960... 4,570,240 | 1,028,064 | 2,170,797 | 2,391,699 843, 868 11,011,138 | 74,676,240 
ae 4,300,758 887,903 | 2,208,851 | 2,027,826 964, 663 10,397,704 | 70,052,683 
ie: aa 4,204,779 815,529 | 2,256,306 | 2,087,310 913,196 10,284,769 | 69,160,213 
Te... 4,554,944 886,336 | 1,873,556 | 2,289,943 962, 684 10,575,694 | 71,756,581 
| 1964... 4,293,130 | 1,003,362 | 1,994,039 | 2,971,133 | 1,050,430 11,319,323 | 72,735,085 
| eos ec... 4,134,161 996,328 | 2,063,933 | 3,413,928 971, 465 11,588,616 | 75,901,126 


| The amounts and percentages of domestic and imported coal apparently consumed in 
Canada in the years 1956-65 are shown in Table 31 and imports by type as well as total 
exports in Table 32. The imports represent amounts taken out of bond for consumption 
during the respective years, regardless of when received. Thus, the totals are exclusive of 
coal landed at Canadian ports and re-exported or ex-warehoused for ships’ stores without 
being taken out of bond. 


{ 31.—Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1956-65 

| Nors.—Figures from 1886 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1921 edition. 
eee 


| Imported Coal ‘Entered for Consumption’2 Con- 
i sump- 
Year Canadian Coal! F oe tion 
| rom From ota per 
| United Britain Totals Capita 
| States P 
| tons p.c. tons tons tons p.c tons tons 
_ ogee 14,115,095 | 38.9 | 22,045,485 153,404 | 22,198,049 | 61.1 | 36,313,144 ] 2.26 
t =e 12,478,626 | 39.6 | 18,910,544 134,671 | 19,041,030 | 60.4 | 31,519,656 }} 1.90 
ra 11,054,757 | 43.9 | 14,089,557 65,275 | 14,154,121 | 56.1 || 25,208,878 || 1.48 
AN naan 10,589,263 | 438.1 | 18,861,676 96,814 | 13,958,996 | 56.9 || 24,548,259 |} 1.41 
1960 ee 9,973,308 | 42.9 | 13,211,493 65,375 | 13,276,599 | 57.1 || 23,249,907 |} 1.31 
(Re 9,572,805 | 44.3 | 12,253,272 53,226 | 12,057,086 | 55.7 || 21,629,891 |} 1.19 
VERS fl eccenss 9,510,293, | 43.4 | 12,583,618 30,571 | 12,377,965 | 56.6 || 21,888,258 |] 1.18 
(a 9,504, 903 42.0 13, 348,913 21,101 | 13,105,686 58.0 22,610, 589 1.20 
WE cess... 10,080,243 | 40.0 | 14,983,536 5,578 | 14,987,656 | 59.8 || 25,067,899 || 1.29 
ES ee 10,181,171 | 38.0 | 16,590,348 5,045 | 16,593,547 | 62.0 || 26,774,718 || 1.35 


I hh a ee I MW 


___.} The sum of Canadian coal mines’ sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees and coal used in 
taking coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 2 Imports of briquettes are not included in this table 
but are shown separately in Table 32. 3 Deductions have been made from this column to take account of 


Re oy ered from Canada; bituminous coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores was deducted for the years 
rior to 
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32.—_Imports of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal and Briquettes, and 
Exports of Domestic Coal, 1956-65 


Norse.—Figures from 1868 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. 


0 LE, 


alate Imports of Coal and Briquettes Exports of 
Anthracite |Bituminous!| Lignite | Briquettes? Totals Domestic Coal 
tons tons tons tons tons $ tons $ 
MONG sesecaede 2,545, 6273! 20,065, 807 1,940 126,724 || 22,740,098 |130,318, 369 594,166 | 4,710,030 
1957.......] 1,925,498%| 17,548, 585 2,166 73,306 || 19,549,555 |118, 581,708 396,311 3, 357, 959 
19582.5.5.. 1,556, 0183) 12,934, 262 1,035 41,820 || 14,533,135 | 88,552,326 338, 544 2,907,513 
900s eee 1,603,909 | 12,621,429 10,7804 24,521 || 14,260,639 | 84, 808, 838 473,768 3, 582,313 
1960. See 1,297,467 | 12,250,832 16,5374 15,528 || 13,580,364 | 77,174,112 852,921 | 6,789,163 
UOGH ee ae 1,058,157 | 11,237,629 10,7124 9,664 || 12,316,162 | 71,717,030 939, 360 8, 541,679 
LOC 2 asa 914,336 | 11,687,898 11,9554 7,608 || 12,621,797 | 74,307,252 901, 560 8,590, 693 
AO GS) recent 847,326 | 12,513, 423 9, 657 4 6,445 || 13,376,851 | 78,837,274 1,056,788 9,916,398 
POG4 Esa 653, 8383] 14,333,991 1,285 7,140 || 14,996,254 | 86,472,326 1,283,612 | 11,936,285 
1L96baeree 640,1613| 15,954,002 1,230 7,934 || 16,603,327 |126,200,054 | 1,232,414 | 12,782,848 
fees NE ee ee ph ee pe ee ee ee ee 
1 Includes coal ex-warehoused for ships’ stores. 2 Coal or coke. 3 Includes anthracite dust. 


4Includes coal dust, ground coal and coal n.o.p. 


Provincial Activities in the Industry.—Coal is produced in five provinces and a 
large share of the market for the industry is concentrated in Central Canada where there 
is no coal production. A small amount of coal is also mined in the Yukon Territory. 


Nova Scotia’s 1965 coal production of 4,134,161 tons, which accounted for 35.7 p.c. of 
the total Canadian output, was 3.7 p.c. lower than in 1964. The output is mainly high 
volatile bituminous coking coal mined in the Sydney, Cumberland and Pictou areas, 
although some non-coking bituminous coal is mined in the St. Rose, Inverness and Port 
Hood areas of Cape Breton Island. The average value at the mines was $11.00 a ton and 
the output per man-day was about 2.64 tons. All production comes from underground 
mines, which are mostly mechanized. About 56 p.c. of the production was shipped to 
other provinces, mainly Central Canada, to be used for industrial purposes; the remainder 
was used locally for steam-raising, power generation, household and commercial heating 
and the manufacture of metallurgical coke. 


New Brunswick’s production, of which more than 85 p.c. is strip-mined, is entirely 
high volatile bituminous coal mainly from the Minto area with a small amount from strig 
mines in the Chipman and Coal Creek areas. The 1965 production of 996,328 tons was 
8.6 p.c. of Canada’s output. Average output per man-day from strip mines was 5.62é 
tons and from underground mines 1.88 tons. The coal had an average value at the mines 
of $8.67 a ton. A large part of the production is used locally for heating, power generatior 
and processing; in 1965 about 5.3 p.c. was shipped to Central Canada and about 3.1 p.c 
to the United States. 


Saskatchewan’s coal production is entirely lignite, mined by stripping in the Bienfait 
and Estevan areas in the Souris Valley; this is the only active lignite coal-field in Canada 
Production in 1965 was 3.5 p.c. higher than in the previous year, amounting to 2,063, 93¢ 
tons and representing 17.8 p.c. of the Canadian production. The average output pel 
man-day was 43.784 tons and the average value at the mine was $1.80 a ton. This is the 
cheapest source of coal in Canada. The Estevan area serves the provincially ownec 
Boundary Dam thermal-power generating station which uses a large portion of the tota 
lignite production. Almost 39 p.c. of the output was shipped to Manitoba and Ontari¢ 
for industrial, commercial and household use; the remainder was used within the provinet 
for similar purposes. About 31,560 tons of briquettes were produced from lignite, ai 
increase of 45.6 p.c. over the 1964 output. 


Alberta’s production of coal increased 14.9 p.c. in 1965 to 3,413,928 tons and wai 
29.5 p.c. of Canada’s total. Several types are available in the province, ranging fron 


semi-anthracite mined in the Cascade area to subbituminous. Coking bituminous coals 

are present in the Inner Foothills Belt but, because of market conditions, they are mined 
mainly in the Cascade and Crowsnest areas and a large part of the production i is exported 
to Japan for use in metallurgical industries. In several areas of the foothills, lower rank 
bituminous non-coking coals are available but production in 1965 was confined to the 
Lethbridge and Coalspur areas and was very small. The other coal areas produce sub- 
bituminous coals which made up almost 75 p.c. of the province’s output in 1965 and are 
used mainly for household and commercial heating and thermal power generation; in- 
‘creasing quantities are being used for the latter purpose. The largest producing areas for 

subbituminous coals are Castor, Drumheller, Pembina, Sheerness and Taber; in 1965 

‘mines in these areas produced more than 88 p.c. of the Canadian subbituminous coal output 

of 2,554,752 tons, an amount more than 21 p.c. higher than in the previous year. The 
| output of bituminous coal decreased slightly to 859,176 tons. Of the total output in 
Alberta, 71 p.c. was won by stripping, the average output per man-day being 27.482 tons 
compared with 4.870 tons for underground mines. The average value of bituminous 
‘coal was $6.72 a ton at the mine, and that of subbituminous coal $2.52 a ton. Of the 
| provincial production, 0.9 p.c. was shipped to Ontario, 3.8 p.c. (mainly subbituminous) to 
Manitoba, 11.4 p.c. to Saskatchewan and 8.1 p.c. to British Columbia. The output of 
| briquettes, which are made from the semi-anthracite and low volatile bituminous coals of 
_the Cascade area, was about 37,000 tons. 


| 
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More than 93 p.c. of British Columbia’s coal output in 1965 came from the Crowsnest 
area (Hast Kootenay district) and most of the remainder came from Vancouver Island, 
_with a small output from mines in the northern mainland. The coals range from high 
‘volatile to low volatile bituminous coking coals and over 79 p.c. came from underground 
mines. Production decreased to about 971,465 tons, representing 8.5 p.c. of the country’s 
“output. The average value was $5.97 a ton at the mine and the average output per 
‘man-day was 33.487 tons for strip mines and 6.284 tons for underground mines. Of the 
total production, 12.5 p.c. was shipped to Manitoba, 3 p.c. to Ontario and small quantities 
to Alberta and Saskatchewan. More than 400, 000 tons of bituminous coking coal from 
the Crowsnest area were exported, some to the United States but most of it to Japan. 


In the Yukon Territory, about 8,800 tons of coal were mined from a single underground 
“mine with an average output per man-day of 3.696 tons. This coal was valued at $9.73 a 
_ton and was all used locally. . 


Section 2.—Government Aid to the Mineral Industry 


Subsection 1.—Federal Government Aid 


Federal assistance to the mining industry takes the form of the provision of detailed 
geological, topographical, geodetic, geographical and marine data which are of basic im- 
| portance to the discovery and development of the mineral resources of Canada; the pro- 
vision, through laboratory and pilot-plant research, of technical information concerning 
the processing of ores, industrial minerals and fuels on a commercial scale; financial and 
_technical assistance to the gold mining industry under the Emergency Gold Mining Assist- 
| ance Act, and certain tax incentives (see Chapter X XIII, Section 2 on Taxation in Canada). 


| The Department of Energy, Mines and Resources.—The federal Department of 
'Energy, Mines and Resources came into being on Oct. 1, 1966. It embraces all of the 
| functions of the former Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, some of the functions 
of the former Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources, and certain new 
functions not previously exercised by the Federal Government. The new Department is 
‘made up of four Groups—Research, Mineral Development, Water Management, and 
Energy Development—each headed by an assistant deputy minister and each aiding the 
Canadian mineral industry in some way. 
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The Research Group.—This Group contains most of the units of the old Department 
of Mines and Technical Surveys—the Mines Branch, the Geological Survey of Canada, 
the Surveys and Mapping Branch, the Observatories Branch and the Geographical Branch. 


The Mines Branch is a large laboratory and pilot-plant complex carrying out applied 
and basic research to discover new and better methods of ensuring mine safety, extracting 
and refining ores and other minerals, and using metals and minerals in industry and defence. 
Gratifying results have been achieved in the extraction of metals from ores and in the re- 
fining of low-grade crude oil, in the automation of grinding circuits and cyanide-leaching 
processes in gold mills and in the leaching of ground or crushed uranium ores by bacteria. 
In pyrometallurgy—the extraction of metals by heat—applied research is concentrated 
principally on the combination of shaft and electric furnaces for smelting iron ore. In 
petroleum refining, research concerns hydrogenation, catalytic cracking, and catalyst 
development. This work is highly significant because of the opening-up of unconventional 
sources such as the Athabasca tar sands and the co-called Colorado oil shales, whose econo- 
mic importance had been recognized by the Mines Branch for many years. A close tie-in. 
with producers is maintained in mineral processing in which the emphasis is on the con- 
centration of metallic ores and on the processing and improvement of industrial minerals. 
In the field of mineral sciences, the physical, chemical, crystallographic and magnetic 
studies being undertaken on sulphide minerals are of fundamental interest. In physical 
metallurgy, experiments on new alloy combinations continue to yield valuable practical 
benefits for Canadian industry. 


The Geological Survey of Canada sends about 100 parties into the field each year to 
collect scientific information and to make observations on the distribution, structure, meta- 
morphism, palaeontology, physical properties and economic deposits of the nation’s rocks 
and surficial deposits. The Survey does not follow up promising mineral or metal occur- 
rences with detailed exploration; this is left to the multitude of private development and 
mining companies. Its job is to provide geological maps and basic information by which 
prospectors, exploration companies and others can chart their course (see also pp. 32-33). 


Stratigraphic and structural studies are being carried out in most provinces; recently 
they have included Operation Selwyn in the Yukon, which so far has examined 20,000 sq. 
miles of the northern Cordillera, and Operation Bow-Athabasca in the southern Rockies. 
Both these were helicopter-supported projects. Stratigraphic studies continue in various 
parts of the Arctic islands, and field investigation of the bituminous rocks of Melville 
Island has been supplemented by sulphur-isotope studies on hydrocarbons. These rocks 
contain the first known bituminous deposits in the Arctic, where the oil industry has carried 
out considerable exploratory work in the past few years. As a guide to possible future oil 
exploration, geophysical studies have been made on the eastern continental margin. An 
aeromagnetic survey of the Labrador Continental Shelf and a seismic investigation of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence will provide information on the thickness of the sedimentary rocks, 
and some information can be expected on the nature of possible sedimentary basins. Other 
recent geophysical work included seismic investigations of the western Rocky Mountains 
and of bedrock configuration beneath overburden in British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
and in the uranium-producing area of Elliot Lake in Ontario. Aeromagnetic surveys In 
co-operation with provincial governments have continued, mostly by contract. Field 
geochemical and biogeochemical techniques, in which mineral deposits are traced through 
the analysis of minute quantities of minerals in rivers, the soil, and vegetation, continue tc 
be used and developed by the Geological Survey. Two projects using these methods were 
recently completed in the Bathurst-Jacquet River area of New Brunwsick, and around 
Cobalt, Ont. 


A great deal of fundamental geophysical work of interest to prospectors is being carriec 
out by several divisions of the Observatories Branch. Its airborne geomagnetic surveys 
which have ranged all over Canada and across the Atlantic to Scandinavia, have become 
famous. There is also a permanent network of geomagnetic observatories, supplementec 
by temporary stations, of which about 25 are occupied in a field season, to determine seculal 
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geomagnetic change. The Observatories gravity research contributes about 8,000 obser- 
: vations annually to its regional mapping program. Over 20 permanent first-order stations 
are being operated in seismic research, and a large-scale crustal refraction survey with nine 
recording parties was recently completed i in and around Yellowknife, N.W.T. Research 
continues into the seismicity of Canada, surface wave dispersion, earthquake mechanisms, 
and equilibrium heat flow. 


| No mineral development is possible without accurate, large-scale topographical maps, 
and progress in this field by the Surveys and Mapping Branch continues to be gratifying. 
The functions and current operations of this Branch are described briefly in Chapter I, 
pp. 32-33. 


The Geographical Branch studies the natural landscape of Canada and man’s impact 
| on it. Mining companies wishing to locate in the Arctic may profit from the Branch’s 
‘studies of Arctic landforms, the effects of permafrost, and other environmental features. 


The Branches of the Research Group also pool their functions in the Polar Continental 
‘Shelf Project, a continuing scientific study of the Queen Elizabeth Islands and the surround- 
| Ing seas, which has already yielded a great deal of geophysical information. 
| The Mineral Development Group.—This Group conducts broad economic and mineral- 
‘commodity studies and gathers comprehensive domestic and world data on all minerals, 
‘including energy minerals, for the use of government and private industry. It also licenses 
and leases mineral exploration in offshore areas south of the 60th parallel and in Hudson 
‘Bay, administers the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act (see p. 585) and the Explo- 
sives Act, and co-ordinates the Department’s foreign-aid work. 


| 


Current activities in these fields include regional studies of the Atlantic Provinces’ 
| mineral economy, including the Cape Breton coal situation; a digest of the mining laws of 
‘Canada; assessment of several mineral projects throughout Canada for which federal 
‘support has been requested; participation in international minerals work through such 
agencies as the United Nations Lead-Zinc Study Group, the Organizations for Economic 
(Co-operation and Development, and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. In 
collaboration with the External Aid Office, the Group is setting up training courses for 
‘mineral scientists, technologists and economists brought to Canada under the various aid 
programs and is advising on mineral projects undertaken by Canada as an aid to developing 
countries. Also of considerable value to the mining industry are the Roads to Resources 
Program and the Development Road Program, described in Chapter XIX, Part III, 
Section 2. 


The Water Management Group.—tThe role of this Group is to advise on federal water 
‘policies and to co-ordinate the work of federal agencies in water-resource management and 
‘water pollution. The task is essentially twofold: the most efficient and beneficial use of 
‘Canada’s streams and lakes, and the preservation, or restoration, of their purity. An illus- 
tration of the work concerning mining companies is the monitoring of mine waste effluents in 
‘eight base-metal mining areas of New Brunswick. This study will be directed from a re- 
gional laboratory at Moncton, with the collaboration of the Department of Fisheries, the 

Province of New Brunswick, and the mining companies. A similar unit and program are 
being set up at Calgary, Alta. Personnel is also being recruited to conduct basic and applied 
‘Tesearch in the abatement of mine pollution in general. 
: 


| The Energy Development Group.—This Group, still in the process of formation (De- 
cember 1966), will examine Canada’s total energy situation and requirements. New gas 
‘and oil discoveries and the great strides being made in the development of nuclear power 
ake it imperative that policy-making reflect Canada’s total energy picture. 


| _ The Dominion Coal Board.*—The Board was established by the Dominion Coal 
Board Act (RSC 1952, c. 86) which was proclaimed on Oct. 21, 1947. By this Act the 
Board was constituted a department of government to advise on all matters relating to 


| 


_ * Revised under the direction of Hon. J. Watson MacNaught, Chairman of the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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the production, importation, distribution and use of coal in Canada. The Board is also ) 
charged with the responsibility of administering, in accordance with regulations of the. 
Governor in Council, any coal subventions or subsidies voted by Parliament. | 


The Board is empowered to undertake research and investigations with respect to:— 


(1) the systems and methods of mining coal; 

(2) the problems and techniques of marketing and distributing coal; 

(3) the physical and chemical characteristics of coal produced in Canada with a view to 
developing new uses therefor; 

(4) the position of coal in relation to other forms of fuel or energy available for use in Canada; 

(5) the cost of production and distribution of coal and the accounting methods adopted or 
used by persons dealing in coal; 

(6) the co-ordination of the activities of government departments relating to coal; and 


(7) such other matters as the Minister may request or as the Board may deem necessary for 
carrying out any of the provisions or purposes of the Act. 


In addition, the Dominion Coal Board Act provides authority in the event of a national 
fuel emergency to ensure that adequate supplies of fuel are made available to meet Canadian 
requirements. 


The Act authorizes a Board membership of seven, including the chairman. The 
latter is the Chief Executive Officer, has the status of a Deputy Minister, spends full 
time on the Board’s business, receives a salary and is in charge of a public service staff. 
The other members, men of long experience and expert knowledge of aspects and regions. 
of the Canadian coal industry, receive per diem payments and travelling expenses while, 
attending Board meetings or while otherwise officially engaged on Board business. 


In general, the Board and its staff constitute a central agency through which repre- 
sentations on coal matters are made to the Government from any sector of the industry 
or the public. Conducting a continuous study of developments and problems within the 
industry, exchanging information with provincial authorities concerned with coal and with 
national authorities and agencies in other countries and maintaining the most complete 
files of Canadian coal information in existence, the Board makes recommendations to the 
Government and reports to Parliament through the Minister of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources. In view of the growing impact of oil and natural gas on the markets for Canadian 
coal, the Board and its staff have intensified the study of the relation of the competing 
sources of energy and of possible new outlets for the solid fuel. 


Since its inception, the Board has worked toward the co-ordination of the activities 
relating to coal of various government departments and other agencies. Its own respon- 
sibilities in research on the mining and utilization of coal have been carried out mainly by 
the Fuels and Mining Practice Division, Mines Branch, Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, although, on occasion, the Board has recommended or commissioned specialized 
types of research to be conducted outside the government service. As a contribution to 
the co-ordination of coal research and to the dissemination to the industry of technical 
information resulting from research, the Board initiated the now annual Dominion-Provin- 
cial Conferences on Coal. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics collects much of the statis- 
tical information required by the Board. 


Government purchases of fuel, which constitute an important outlet for coal, claim 
a part of the time of the Board’s staff in an advisory capacity. Advice on fuel matters 
is also continuously available to all government departments and agencies. A senior 
official of the Coal Board is chairman of the Interdepartmental Fuel Committee, which 
advises on the supply, purchase and utilization of fuel for the Department of National 
Defence, and of the Dominion Fuel Committee, which is organized along similar lines as 
an advisory body to other government departments. 


The subvention assistance on the movement of Canadian coals, which the Board 
administers, is authorized from year to year by votes of money by Parliament; payments 
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are in accordance with Regulations established by Order in Council. This assistance, 

which has been provided in varying degrees for the past 30 years, was designed to further 
| the marketing of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible the laid-down costs of 
Canadian coals with imported coals. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, a total of 
f 4,857,453 tons of coal was shipped under subvention and $21,602,195 was paid in assistance; 

in 1965-66, the figures were 4,533,309 tons and $22,363,631, respectively. Costs and 
conditions of the coal industry ‘being subject to variations, the Board must review from 
time to time the rates of subvention ‘and the areas where the assistance is required. 


As agent to the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, the Board receives appli- 
cations and administers loans under the Coal Production Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 173, 
as amended by SC 1958, c. 36; SC 1959, c. 39; SC 1960-61, c. 20; and SC 1962-63, c. 13). 
The Board also administers payments under the Canadian Coal Equity Act (RSC 1952, 
c. 34), which provides a subsidy on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of coke for 
metallurgical purposes. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, payments under this Act total- 
ling $212,772 were made on 429,843 tons of coal and in the following year payments total- 
ling $134,611 were made on 271,942 tons. 


i 
i 
| 


| Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.—Under this Act, which came into force 
in 1948 (RSC 1952, c. 95), financial assistance is provided to marginal gold mines to counter- 
_act the effects of increasing costs of production and a fixed price for gold. By enabling 
_gold mines to extend their productive life, the subventions help communities dependent 
_on gold mining to adjust gradually to diminishing support. 

| In 1963 an amendment extended the provisions of the Act for four years to Dec. 31, 
| 1967 and also introduced a restriction which affects lode gold mines coming into production 
after June 30, 1965; such mines are eligible for assistance only if the mine provides direct 
-economic support to an existing community, that is, if the majority of the persons em- 
| ployed at the mine reside in one or more of the established communities that are specified 
-inaschedule to the Act. The restriction does not apply to lode mines in production before 
| July 1, 1965 nor to placer gold mines. 


The amount of assistance payable to an operator is determined by a formula and is 
| based on the average cost of production per ounce and the number of ounces produced; 
| it ranges from zero to $10.27 per ounce produced. Gold mines having a cost of production 
of $26.50 or less per ounce receive no assistance and those having a cost of production of 
| $45.00 or more per ounce receive the maximum rate of $10.27 per ounce. 
| Under the current formula the assistance payable to the operator of a gold mine is 
: computed by adding 25 p.c. to the product of two factors, the “‘rate of assistance” and the 
_ number of ‘‘assistance ounces”. The number of assistance ounces is two thirds of the total 
| ounces produced and sold to thie Royal Canadian Mint by a mine in a calendar year. 
| The rate-of-assistance factor is two thirds of the amount by which the average cost of 
| production exceeds $26.50. The rate-of-assistance factor is limited to a maximum of 
| $12.33 which is reached when the average cost of production rises to $45 per ounce of gold 
_produced. The average cost of production is determined by dividing the total allowable 
| costs by the total number of ounces produced in the form of bullion from the mine in a 
calendar year. Only those ounces of gold that have been sold to the Royal Canadian Mint 
are eligible for inclusion in the assistance-ounces factor. The cost of production includes 
mining, milling, smelting, refining, transportation and administration costs. Allowances 
_ are made for depreciation, pre-production costs and expenditures on exploration and devel- 
_Opment on the mine property in accordance with the Regulations. 
The amounts paid to operators of gold mines to Mar. 31, 1966 for the years 1948-65, 
‘inclusive, totalled $216,184,450 on a production of 51,306,777 oz.t. of gold produced and 
| sold in accordance with the requirements of the Act. The assistance payable for gold 
produced and sold under the Act in the calendar year 1965 is estimated to be $15,300,000. 


The Act is administered by the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources with the 
aid of the Office of the Comptroller of the Treasury in accounting matters. 


(a 


| 
Fi 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Government Aid* 


Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland Government, through the Mines Branch of 
the Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources, provides several valuable services 
to those interested or involved in exploration and mining, including: the conduct of a 
continuing program of mineral assessment designed to encourage development of the mineral 
resources of the province; the inspection of exploration work carried out on concession areas 
and the examination of mining operations; the administration of beaches (control of removal 
of sand and gravel as a conservation measure) and the collection of data relevant to the 
control of sand removal; the identification of mineral rock specimens submitted by the 
public and the examination of corresponding occurrences where such is warranted; the dis- 
pensing of technical advice, in so far as possible, to those who seek such service (i.e., in 
hydrological problems and on the availability of quarryable peat moss to be removed by 
permit); co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada and other Federal Govern- 
ment agencies; and the preparation and publication of data useful for educational and 
general informational purposes, including the preparation of mineral and rock sample sets, 
Geological reports, geophysical maps and compilations of general data pertaining to 
specific areas are procurable at nominal cost and other information from unclassified files 
is made available to interested parties. Prospector’s or miner’s permits are issued by the 
Mines Branch and mining claims are recorded. | 


Nova Scotia.—Under the provisions of the Mines Act (RSNS 1954, c. 179), the 
Government of Nova Scotia may assist a mining company or operator in the sinking of 
shafts, slopes, deeps and winzes and the driving of adits, tunnels, crosscuts, raises and | 
levels. This assistance may take the form of work performed under contract, the payment 
of bills for materials and labour, or the guarantee of bank loans. Any such work must be 
approved by the Department of Mines. Mining machinery and equipment to be used in 
searching for or testing and mining minerals may be made available through the Govern- | 
ment. Such equipment is under the direct supervision of the Chief Mining Engineer. 

The Government of Nova Scotia is also empowered to make any regulations considered 
necessary for increasing the output of coal. Such regulations cover the appropriation, on 
payment, of unworked coal lands, the operation of coal mines, and loans or guarantees 
for loans. Close co-operation is maintained with the Federal Government in carrying 
out federal regulations made to secure increased production and economical distribution 
of coal from the mines of the province. 


New Brunswick.—The Mines Branch of the Department of Lands and Mines has 
five divisions. The Mineral Lands Division administers the disposition of Crown mineral 
rights including the issuing of prospecting licences, recording of mining claims, issuing of 
mining licences and leases and other matters pertaining thereto. Detailed and index claim 
maps are prepared for distribution. The Mine Inspection and Engineering Division 
administers the safety regulations governing operations under the Mining Act. All mines 
are regularly inspected, laboratory facilities are maintained and certain equipment used in 
mines must be approved by the Division. The Geological Division carries on general and 
detailed geological mapping and investigation. Maps and reports are prepared for distri- 
bution, mineral and rock specimens are examined for prospectors and preliminary exam- 
inations of mineral prospects are made when requested and circumstances warrant. The 
Mine Assessment Division is responsible for the collection of mining taxes and royalties 
and the preparation of statistics on mineral production. The Bathurst Division serves as 
recording office for northeastern New Brunswick. In addition, claim maps as well as 
topographical, geological and aeromagnetic maps are available for perusal and distribution. 
The staff is prepared to provide information concerning the Mining Act and the use of 
various types of maps. 


* Compiled from material supplied by the respective provincial governments. 


Quebec.—The Department of Natural Resources, through its Mineral Resources 
| Branch, administers general mining in the province, under authority of the Mining Act 
(6Q 1965, c. 34). The Branch comprises four Divisions—Geological Services, Mining 
Services, Laboratories, and Pilot Plant. 


| The work of the Geological Services Division is conducted through a Geological 
Exploration Service, a Mineral Deposits Service, a Mapping Service and a Water, Gas and 
Petroleum Service. It is responsible for the geological surveying of Quebec territory, with 
a view to promoting the development of the province’s mineral resources. Yearly ex- 
peditions in the field provide information upon which detailed reports on various districts 
and geological maps are prepared for the use of interested persons. A unique mapping 
index is maintained through which prospectors may quickly obtain accurate information 
‘of value to their operations. The Water, Gas and Petroleum Division conducts hydro- 
geological surveys in quest of subterranean water and supervises drilling and boring opera- 


: tions undertaken by private companies in search of natural gas and oil. 


The Mining Services Division includes an Engineering Works Service, a Mining Titles 
Service, a Mining Exploration Service and a Mines Inspection Service. It j issues prospect- 
‘ing and development permits, grants mining lands for working purposes, and collects fees 
for mining rights. It is responsible for the inspection of mines, quarries and processing 
plants to ensure that operations are consistent with regulations and to ensure the safety 
of mine workers. A trained rescue crew of about 375 members operates as three main 
groups and nine secondary groups. In addition, all workers in active underground mines 
are trained in rescue operations. The Department undertakes the construction and main- 
tenance of mining roads as authorized under the Mining Act; it has constructed and paid 
the full cost of certain highways leading to new mining distriote: In addition, to avoid the 
| ‘establishment of slums in the vicinity of mining enterprises, the Department ‘regulates the 
use of the land and authorizes the building of well-organized residential areas. 
} 
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Laboratories, operated for the use of prospectors, geologists, engineers and mine opera- 
tors, include equipment for mineralogy, petrography, the dressing of ore, wet and dry assays, 
| spectrography or X-ray photography. Mineral determinations are made free of charge but 

the assaying of ore content is subject to a fee; free coupons are issued by the Department to 

be used by prospectors for payment of assays. The laboratories have patented 12 new pro- 

cesses for the extraction and treatment of minerals and, because of the development of such 

‘new metallurgical processes, certain minerals once deemed valueless are now of great com- 
| ‘mercial importance. 


To provide for the Paes development of the mining industry, scholarships are granted 
\to students wishing to follow a career in geology, mining and metallurgical engineering, as 
well as to students in hydrology or other relevant fields of science (hydro- electricity, 
hydraulics or meteorology). The Department, in co-operation with universities in Quebec 
and Montreal, gives yearly courses in prospecting and lectures are given by departmental 
geologists and engineers at various points in the province. 
| Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Mines renders a multiplicity of services of 
direct assistance to the mining industry within the province. The Mi ining Lands Branch 
of the Department handles all matters dealing with the recording of mining claims, assess- 
ment work, etc., and the preparation of title to mining lands. As a service to the mining 
public, individual township maps are prepared and kept up to date showing lands open 
for staking and recorded and patented claims therein. District Mining Recorders main- 
‘tain offices at strategic locations throughout the province. The Geological Branch carries 
on a continuing program of geological mapping and investigation and prepares, for the 
‘use of the public, detailed reports and maps of the areas studied. A program is under 
/Way, in co-operation with the Geological Survey of Canada, through which the whole 
province is to be flown and mapped in a series of airborne magnetometer surveys. In 
‘IMany active areas of the province, resident geologists gather and make available to the 
‘public information concerning geological conditions, exploration and development within 
their respective districts. A geologist specializing in industrial minerals investigates 
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methods of treatment and recovery of such minerals and compiles data on the uses, specifica-. 
tions and markets for such products. During the winter months, courses of instruction 
for prospectors are held in various centres throughout the province. | 

The work done by the Laboratory Branch includes wet analyses and assays of metal. 
and rock constituents on a custom fee basis, as well as mineralogical analyses and physical 
testing. The same service is given free of charge to holders of valid assay coupons issued: 
for the performance of assessment work on mining claims. The Temiskaming Testing 
Laboratories, situated at Cobalt, operate a bulk sampling plant mainly to assist the pro- 
ducers of the area in marketing their silver-cobalt ores; they also perform fire assays and. 
chemical analyses. The Inspection Branch administers the operating rules of the Mining 
Act which call for the regular examination of all operating mines, quarries, sand and 
eravel pits and certain metallurgical works with a view to ensuring proper conditions of 
health and safety to the men employed. District offices to serve the local areas are main- 
tained in the major mining centres of the province. Mine rescue stations in the principal 
mining sections are operated under the supervision of the Branch and all hoisting ropes in 
use at mines are periodically tested by a Branch-operated cable-testing laboratory. 


Since 1951 the Department has been engaged in a road-building program to give 
access to mineralized areas and open them for full development. In 1955 this became an 
interdepartmental project with other interested departments participating through an 
interdepartmental committee of Ministers which decides on priorities and locations. 
Actual construction is carried out by the Department of Highways. The federal-provincial 
Roads to Resources Program was inaugurated in Ontario in 1959; under the terms of 
agreement, the federal and provincial governments share equally in the cost of constructing 
roads to otherwise inaccessible areas (see also the Transportation Chapter, Part III, 
Section 2). 

The Public Relations Office of the Department carries out a regular publicity and 
information program and maintains a library of films on mining subjects which are available 
for free loan to the public. Each year, displays pertaining to mining are prepared and 
presented at the Canadian National Exhibition and elsewhere in the province. 


Manitoba.—The Mines Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines and Natura! 
Resources offers five main services of assistance to the mining industry: maintenance, by 
the Mining Recorder’s offices at Winnipeg and The Pas, of all records essential to the grant: 
ing and retention of titles to every mineral location in Manitoba; compilation, by the 
geological staff of the Branch, of historical and current information pertinent to minera 
occurrences of interest and expansion of this information by a continuing program 0 
geological mapping; enforcement of mine safety regulations and, by collaboration witl 
industry, introduction of new practices such as those concerned with mine ventilatior 
and the training of mine rescue crews which contribute to the health and welfare of mink 
workers; and maintenance of a chemical and assay laboratory to assist the prospecto: 
and the professional man in the classification of rocks and minerals and the evaluation 0 
mineral occurrences. Manitoba also aids the mining industry by assisting in the construe 
tion of access roads to mining districts. 


To encourage the exploration for minerals in Manitoba, the Mineral Exploration Assist 
ance Act was passed in April 1966. This Act provides for the payment of grants to indivi 
duals to assist in defraying the cost of exploration within designated areas. If assister 
exploration results in the discovery of a deposit, the grant is repayable from the profits 0 
the mine; a grant for exploration that proves unsuccessful is not repayable. 


Saskatchewan.—Assistance to the mining industry in Saskatchewan is administere 
by the Department of Mineral Resources. The Mineral Lands Branch of the Departmen 
is responsible for administering the Precambrian Assistance Program. This Program 
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designed to stimulate development and utilization of the mineralized areas of northern 
‘Saskatchewan, offers to industry a 50-p.c. rebate of approved exploration expenditures on 
a specified area or property to a maximum of $50,000 a year for each individual or company 
| and a maximum of $150,000 on any one area or property. This Branch is also responsible 
for making disposition of all Crown minerals and maintains records respecting areas let 
out by lease, permit or claim. Recording offices, located at Regina, La Ronge, Uranium 
City and Creighton, assist the public in determining the lands available and accept appli- 
-eations. 

) Officers of the Engineering Branch, under the authority of the Mines Regulation Act, 
make regular examinations of all mines to ensure proper conditions for the health and 
| safety of the men employed. Safety education, particularly in the form of first aid and 
| mine rescue instruction, is also a part of the work of this Branch. All Branch officers are 
‘stationed at the Regina headquarters. 


The Precambrian Geology Division of the Geological Sciences Branch conducts geological 
surveys in the shield areas of the province and publishes maps and reports for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the industry. Resident geologists are maintained at Uranium City 
and La Ronge and at the latter centre a laboratory provides for the storage and examination 
of core and samples. ‘The Division processes exploration data and assessment work to be 
made available for inspection by the industry. 


| Alberta.—Alberta Government assistance to the mining industry is diversified in 
: character. ‘The Mines Division of the Department of Mines and Minerals regulates coal 
‘Mines and quarries and maintains standards of safety by inspection and certification 
of workers. The Workmen’s Compensation Board also maintains safety standards and 
trains mine rescue crews. The oil and gas industries are served in a similar way by the 
| Oil and Gas Conservation Board. Its regulatory measures, however, are also concerned 
with preventing the waste of oil and gas resources and with giving each owner of oil and 
gas rights the opportunity of obtaining a fair share of production. This Board compiles 
| periodic reports and annual records which are of invaluable assistance in oil development 
in Alberta. The mining industry is also served by the Research Council of Alberta which 
has made geological surveys of most of the province and has carried forward projects 
concerned with the uses and development of minerals. The Council has studied the 
‘occurrence, uses and analyses of Alberta coals and their particular chemical and physical 
properties, the use of coals in the generation of power, and the upgrading and cleaning of 
coal, and has also studied briquetting, blending, abrasion loss, shatter and crushing strength, 
| asphalt binders and dust-proofing of coal. Studies have been made of glass sands, salt, 
fertilizers, cement manufacture and brick and tile manufacture. (See also pp. 403-404.) 


) The province from time to time has had commissions examine various aspects of the 
‘Mining industry when it has considered that their findings would be of assistance in develop- 
Ing such industries. The province, together with the Canadian Association of Oil Well 
Drilling Contractors and the Western Canada Petroleum Association, maintains a detailed 
‘supervisory and safety training program concerned with the drilling of oil and gas wells. 
Of assistance also to mining companies and oil companies are the special deductions pro- 
vided for in the Alberta Income Tax Act. These follow the parallel provisions in the 
federal Income Tax Act. 

| 


British Columbia.—The Department of Mines and Petroleum Resources of British 
‘Columbia provides the following services: detailed geological mapping as a supplement to 
the work of the Geological Survey of Canada; free assaying and analytical work for pros- 
pectors registered with the Department; assistance to the prospector in the field by depart- 
Mental engineers and geologists; grub-stakes, limited to a maximum of $7 00, for prospectors; 
assistance in the construction of mining roads and trails; and inspection of mines to ensure 
‘safe operating conditions. 


| 
| 
{ 
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Section 3.—Mining Legislation 


Federal Mining Laws and Regulations.—As of Jan. 1, 1966, the mineral rights — 
vested in the Crown in right of Canada are those situated in the Yukon Territory and the | 
Northwest Territories, those in the islands in Hudson Bay and under Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait, and those under Canada’s continental shelves. ‘There are also some small 
and usually isolated parcels scattered throughout the provinces. The Department of 
Energy, Mines and Resources is responsible for the disposition of mineral rights and for 
the administration and enforcement of regulations relating to minerals in Canada’s offshore 
areas, other than those under Arctic coastal waters, in Hudson Bay, the islands in Hudson 
Bay, Hudson Strait and the small parcels above mentioned. The Department of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development is similarly responsible in the Yukon Territory, the 
Northwest Territories and the offshore rights under Arctic coastal waters; this Department 
also acts as adviser to Indian bands in Indian reserves and is responsible for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of the relevant regulations. 


Mineral rights of Indian reserves in the provinces are also vested in the Crown in the 
right of Canada and are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. The minerals on an Indian reserve may be 
developed under the Indian Oil and Gas Regulations or the Indian Mining Regulations for 
the benefit of the Band of Indians having rights to the reserve, only after the Band has given 
approval by referendum. Indian Band Councils are encouraged to take a share of respon- 
sibility in the management of their mineral resources. 


Mining exploration is carried out in the Yukon Territory in accordance with the 
provisions of the Yukon Quartz Mining Act and the Yukon Placer Mining Act; in the | 
Northwest Territories, including Arctic coastal waters, operations are governed by the. 
Canada Mining Regulations 1961 as amended. There are also the Territorial Dredging 
Regulations, Territorial Coal Regulations and Territorial Quarrying Regulations common 
to both territories. In the Yukon Territory, mining rights may be acquired by staking 
claims under the appropriate Acts or Regulations; 21-year leases may be obtained on claims 
and such leases are renewable. 


Under the Canada Mining Regulations, a prospector’s licence is required. Staked 
claims must be converted to lease or relinquished within ten years. In certain areas, & 
system of exploration by permit over large areas is allowed. Any individual over 18 years: 
of age or any joint stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada may 
hold a prospector’s licence. No lease will be granted to an individual unless the Minister 
of the Department involved is satisfied that the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be 
the beneficial owner of any interest acquired under such lease; no lease will be granted toa 
corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. of the issued shares of the 
corporation are owned by Canadian citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed 
on a recognized Canadian stock exchange and that Canadians will have the opportunity of 
participating in the financing and ownership of the corporation. Any new mine begin- 
ning production after the Canada Mining Regulations came into force in 1961 will not 
be required to pay royalties for a period of 36 months, starting from the day the mine 
comes into production. Production date is established as the date determined under 
the provisions of the Income Tax Act. 


An exploration assistance fund for petroleum and other minerals in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories was established by the Federal Government in 1966. Initially 
limited to $3,000,000 per year, the fund may provide 40 p.c. of the cost of approved explor- 
ation programs. Assistance is available only to Canadian citizens or companies incor- 
porated in Canada. Named the Northern Mineral Exploration Program, it is designed to 
encourage investment from additional Canadian sources previously not attracted to invest- 
ment in northern exploration operations. 


Oil and Gas Legislation —The Canada Oil and Gas Land Regulations and the Canada 
Oil and Gas Drilling and Production Regulations, issued pursuant to the Territorial Lands 
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Act and the Public Lands Grants Act regulate the disposition of oil and gas rights and 
_ regulate exploration and development in the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories 
_and the offshore areas of the continental shelves, but not under lands within any provinces. 
Only subsurface rights and those beneath the seabed are granted. When required, surface 
rights are separately negotiated. Oil and gas exploratory permits are issued for nine, 
10 or 12 years according to locality and oil and gas leases with a tenure of 21 years may be 
acquired from exploratory permits. Leases, which are renewable if oil or gas is still able 
_to be produced, must conform to prescribed land patterns but must not exceed 50 p.c. of 
the area of an exploratory permit area. Under certain conditions, a permittee may obtain 
_a lease on the other half of the permit area or part of it by paying enhanced royalty which 
varies according to the location of the permit area. 


An oil and gas exploratory permit may be issued to any individual over 21 years of 
age or to any joint-stock company incorporated or licensed to do business in Canada, or 
| incorporated in any province of Canada. No oil and gas lease granted to a permittee will 
_be issued to an individual unless the Minister of the Department involved is satisfied that 
the applicant is a Canadian citizen and will be the beneficial owner of any interest acquired 
‘under such lease, or to a corporation unless the Minister is satisfied that at least 50 p.c. 
_of the issued shares of the corporation are beneficially owned by persons who are Canadian 
citizens or that the shares of the corporation are listed on a recognized Canadian stock 
exchange, and that Canadians will have an opportunity of participating in the financing and 
| ownership of the corporation. 


Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations.*—In general, all Crown mineral lands 
‘lying within the boundaries of the several provinces (with the exception of those within 
Indian reserves, National Parks and other lands which are under the jurisdiction of the 
‘Federal Government) are administered by the respective provincial governments. The 
exception is Quebec where all mineral lands except those granted to individuals in the town- 
ships prior to 1880 are administered by the province; also mining rights on federal lands in 
Quebec are administered by the province. 


| The granting of land in any province except Ontario and Nova Scotia no longer 
carries with it mining rights upon or under such land. In Ontario mineral rights are 
‘expressly reserved if they are not to be included. In Nova Scotia no mineral rights belong 
_to the owner of the land except those pertaining to gypsum, limestone and building mate- 
vials, and the Governor in Council may declare deposits of either limestone or building 
materials to be minerals. Such declaration is to be based on economic value or to serve 
the public interest. In such case, the initial privilege of acquiring the declared minerals 
lies with the owner of the surface rights who must then conform with the requirements of 
‘the Mines Act. In Newfoundland, mineral and quarry rights are expressly reserved. 
Some early grants in British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Newfoundland also included certain mineral rights. Otherwise, mining rights 
must be separately obtained by lease or grant from the provincial authority administering 
‘the mining laws and regulations. Mining activities may be classified as placer, general 
Minerals (or veined minerals and bedded minerals), fuels (coal, petroleum and gas) and 
quarrying. Provincial mining regulations under these divisions are summarized in the 
following paragraphs. 


Placer—In most provinces in which placer deposits occur there are regulations 
defining the size of placer holdings, the terms under which they may be acquired and 
held, and the royalties to be paid. 


General Minerals.—These minerals are sometimes described as quartz, lode, or minerals 
‘inplace. With the exception of British Columbia, the most elaborate laws and regulations 
‘apply in this division. In all provinces except Alberta and Saskatchewan, a prospector’s 
a miner’s licence, valid for one year, must be obtained to search for mineral deposits, the 
licence being general in some areas but limited in others; a claim of promising ground of a 


* Compiled from material supplied by the provincial governments. 
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specified size may then be staked. In Manitoba and British Columbia a licence is required 
only for staking and in British Columbia any number of dispositions may be staked under — 
one licence. A claim must be recorded within a time limit and payment of recording fees 
made, except in Quebec where no fees are required. Work to a specified value per annum | 
must be performed upon the claim for a period of up to ten years except in Quebec where a 
development licence may be renewed on a yearly basis; also in Saskatchewan there is no 
work commitment in the first year of the claim. There is no time limit in British Columbia 
but $500 assessment work, of which a survey may represent two fifths, must be performed 
and recorded before a lease may be obtained. In Quebec, a specified number of man-hours 
of work must be performed and the excess may be carried forward for renewal of licence. 
The taxation applied most frequently is a percentage of net profits of producing mines or 
royalties. In Saskatchewan, subsurface mineral regulations covering non-metallics stipu- 
late the size and type of dispositions that may be made in order to maintain the disposition | 
in good standing, provide for fees, rentals and royalties, and set out generally the rights and 
obligations of the disposition holder. 


Fuels.—In provinces where coal occurs, the size of holdings is laid down together with 
the conditions of work and rental under which they may be held. In Quebec, the search 
for and development of petroleum and natural gas may be carried out under a prospecting 
permit or working lease; the former covers a period of five years and an acreage of not over 
60,000 acres, and the latter a period of 20 years and an acreage not over half the acreage 
of the prospecting permit. In Nova Scotia, mining rights to certain minerals, including 
petroleum, occurring under differing conditions may be held by different licensees. Pro- 
vision is sometimes made for royalties. Acts or regulations govern methods of production. 
In the search for petroleum and natural gas, an exploration permit or reservation is usually: 
required; however, in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia leases 
usually follow the exploration reservation whether or not any discovery of oil or gas is made. 
In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, exploration costs are applicable in part on the 
first year’s lease rental and in British Columbia on two years’ lease rental. In other 
provinces, the discovery of oil or gas is usually prerequisite to obtaining a lease or grant of 
a limited area, subject to carrying out drilling obligations and paying a rental, a fee, or a 
royalty on production. 


Quarrying.—Regulations under this heading define the size of holdings and the terms 
of lease or grant. In Nova Scotia, sand deposits of a quality suitable for uses other than 
building purposes and limestone deposits of metallurgical grade belong to the Crown; 
gypsum quarries belong to the owner of the property. On Quebec public lands and on those 
eranted to individuals after Jan. 1, 1966, the stone, sand and gravel, like other building 
materials, belong to the Crown; quarries located on land granted to individuals prior to 
1966 remain in the possession of the owners of the surface; the right to exploit all building 
materials except sand and gravel may be acquired by ordinary staking-out and the right 
to work sand and gravel beds is set by regulation. In Saskatchewan, sand and gravel on the 
surface and all sand and gravel obtainable by stripping off the overburden or other surface 
operation belong to the owner of the surface of the land. In Alberta, sand, gravel, clay and 
mar] recovered by excavating from the surface belong to the owner of the surface of the land: 

Copies of mining legislation including regulations and other details may be obtained 
from the provincial authorities concerned. 


Section 4.—Industrial Statistics of the Mineral Industry 


The scope of the annual statistics on mineral production published by the Dominior 
Bureau of Statistics includes a general review of the principal mineral industries such as 
the copper-gold, silver-lead-zinc, and nickel-copper industries as well as a section Or 
metallurgical works. Additional data published at irregular intervals include such features 
as numbers of employees, salaries and wages paid and net value added by processing. 
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The figures for ‘net value added by processing’ of industries given in Table 33 are 
the settlements received for shipments by producers and the additional values obtained 
when the smelting of ores is completed in Canada, less the cost of materials, fuel, etc. 
The totals indicate returns to the different industries, or the ‘business done’ by these 
industries. ‘These industry series of data are not comparable to the commodity series 
shown in Table 4, p. 539 where, with respect to copper, lead, zinc and silver, values 
are computed by applying the average prices for the year in the principal metal markets 
to the total production from mines and smelters with no reduction for fuel, electricity 
and other supplies consumed in the production process. 


Some imported ores and concentrates are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting 
and refining works, especially in the production of aluminum, where imported ore only is 
used. The smelting and refining industry is classified as manufacturing and the data 
relative to that industry are included in the primary metal industry (see Chapter XVI on 


' Manufactures). 


33.—Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industry, by Province and by Industry, 1963 
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Section 5.—World Production of Certain Metallic 
Minerals and Fuels 


Table 34 shows the production of certain metallic minerals and fuels in the different 
countries of the world for the year 1964. These figures are taken from the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook 1965 which presents production figures for a much more extensive list 


of mining and quarrying industries. The 1964 figures are provisional and have been — 


converted from kilograms to ounces troy for gold, from metric tons to ounces troy for silver, 
and from metric tons to short tons for the other metals and fuels shown. 


34.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1964 


Notre.—Where dashes occur throughout this table they indicate that no figures were given in the United Nations 
Statistical Yearbook either because there was no production or because the quantity was not available. 
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34.—World Production of Certain Metallic Minerals and Fuels, 1964—concluded 
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RELI sec ces see's — — — — — — 3,747.9 — 
BIODUDIIC Of 2) -05 06505: — — — — — a 84.9 — 
MUORIGQVIA,......002200206 100.5 | 4,038.1 69.7 868.6 112.0 72.9 | 1,444.0 1,983.1 
BUMMER cscs ok ee bcs 5.0 977.4 697.0 —_— 14.7 51.8 — —_ 
EST Aa ER BA tee ed Pe ESET Tal AE AP PR ee ee eee Seeman ee on 
1 Exports. 2 Excludes Northern Ireland. 3 DBS figures. 4 Jointly shared by Saudi Arabia 


and Kuwait. 5 Includes Papua. 


Salmon became an important commercial product on the 
Canadian West Coast in the early 1880s and is still 
supreme among the nation’s fishery products. Commercial 
fishermen alone catch between 16,000,000 and 22,000,000 
salmon each year as they migrate to over 1,300 rivers and 
streams along the jagged coastline of British Columbia. 
This is a self-perpetuating resource of tremendous potential 
—wisely managed, it can produce wealth for the country 
forever. 


} 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART JI.—FISHERIES* 


Section 1.—The Development of Canada’s Sea Fisheries 


The vast prolific fishing grounds off Canada’s Atlantic Coast have been of great 
economic value since the early days of settlement of the North American Continent. 
The heaviest landings by Canadian fishermen today are taken from these waters which 


_ first attracted Europeans in the late fifteenth century. Codfish so plentiful they could 


be lifted out of the ocean by the basketful were reported by navigator John Cabot when 


_ he returned from his 1497 voyage in quest of new lands for Henry VII of England. In 
_ those days, salt cod was something of a luxury food in England, its value being reckoned 
as high as 50 shillings a hundredweight as compared with four shillings and eightpence for 
' meat. Markets for dried cod were also assured in the warm countries of the Mediterranean 


where there was a scarcity of storable protein foods and, as a consequence, it was profitable 
to send fishing vessels 2,000 miles over the sea to harvest the rich cod stocks off New- 
foundland. 

From the beginning, competition was keen among fleets of England, France, Spain 
and Portugal but the English eventually succeeded in dominating the fisheries, particu- 
larly in inshore areas. French operations were diverted to the offshore banks and the 
more remote areas of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, while Spain and Portugal were gradually 
eliminated from the fishery as a result of aggressive activity by the English. 

Valuable fishery bases were first established by settlers in New England, and Nova 
Scotia assumed importance as a base of fishing operations after the movement of popula- 
tion from New England in the mid-eighteenth century. However, efforts to establish 
shore settlements in Newfoundland as operating bases were discouraged by English 


interests and expeditions of fishing fleets from that country continued until settlement 


in the island was finally sanctioned in the early nineteenth century and a resident popula- 
tion began to make its influence felt in the industry. 


* Sections 1, 2 and Subsection 1 of Section 3 were prepared by the Information and Consumer Service, Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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Access to shore facilities in British North America for bait and other supplies and for 
curing the catch was a long contentious subject for the countries engaged in the west 
Atlantic fisheries, particularly between Britain on the one hand, and France and the 
United States on the other. The Treaty of Versailles (1783) granted St. Pierre and 
Miquelon to France and took away some but not all of the French fishing rights off the 
Newfoundland coast. French operations expanded on offshore grounds in the mid-1800s 
as a result of subsidization and the development of the trawl-line or bultow, but New- 
foundland countered this competition by restricting, through legislation, the sale of bait 
to foreign fishermen. Thus, the fishing rights of the French on parts of the Newfoundland 
coast continued to present problems until they were purchased by Britain early in the 
present century. 


The Versailles treaty also imposed restrictions on the United States fishing operations 
based in New England, and the Convention of 1818 restricted American rights in the 
territorial waters of the British colonies to those of ‘‘shelter and of repairing damages, of 
purchasing wood and obtaining water and to no other purpose whatsoever’. Numerous 
clashes resulted from these restrictions, instigated by trading interests in Nova Scotia 
as a check on smuggling. However, conflict over American fishing rights was eased by 
the Reciprocity Treaty (1854-66) and the Treaty of Washington (1873-85). Under a 
modus vivendi negotiated in 1888, American fishermen, on payment of a licence fee, were 
permitted to use Canadian and Newfoundland harbours for the purchase of supplies, trans- 
shipment of catches and shipping of crews, an arrangement that continued until 1918; 
a treaty which was intended to replace that ‘‘temporary” arrangement was never con- 
cluded. Meanwhile, the principal source of conflict with the United States had disap- 
peared with the decline of the New England salted fish industry. In Canada and 
Newfoundland, however, salted and dried fish—principally cod, with herring and mackerel 
of equal importance in certain districts—remained the staple product of the industry until 
the 1940s. Production of dried salted cod in the Atlantic Coast fisheries was at its peak 
in the 1880s, and began its decline with the disappearance of wooden shipping and the > 
weakening of markets in the West Indies and other southern countries followed by in- 
creasing competition from other food products and the appearance of outlets for fresh 
fish. 

Temporary revival was enjoyed by the dried salted codfish industry during the First 
World War, but in the immediately following years, producers in the Atlantic region, 
especially Newfoundland, were forced to seek new markets as European fleets had re- 
sumed production. Newfoundland fish was diverted to the West Indies, where competi- 
tion with Nova Scotia, the traditional supplier, forced fish prices down by 50 p.c. between 
1926 and 1939, with disastrous results for fishermen of both provinces. Another period of 
revival came during the Second World War but by 1945 the frozen fish industry began 
its upward climb and the dried cod trade declined just as steadily. 


Development of commercial fisheries on the Pacific Coast was of much more recent 
origin than that of the Atlantic industry. Settlement had to come first and exploitation 
of fisheries resources on a commercial scale developed only in the mid-1800s. Growth of 
the industry was rapid and extensive as a result of the application of technological and 
transportation advances. Completion of the transcontinental railway to British Columbia 
in 1885 opened up populous Eastern Canada markets to fresh and frozen Pacific salmon 
and halibut. By the turn of the century, an active halibut fishery had developed and 
expanded to offshore grounds. The bait requirements of the halibut fishery in turn 
enabled the herring fishery to develop on a considerable scale. 


The progress of the Canadian fishing industry through the past century may be said ~ 
to have been characterized by a shift in the principal methods of preserving and storing 
fish and shellfish, emphasis changing from curing to canning, chilling and freezing. 
Canning of fish was first introduced in Canada about 1840, when factories were built in 
Maritime centres for the canning of salmon and lobster. Lobster canning took on in- 
creasing importance in the 1870s and expanded at a phenomenal rate, the number of 
canneries rising from 44 in 1873 to a peak of 917 in 1900. Later, competition and economic 
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conditions brought about a gradual reduction, accelerated more recently by the use of 

_aireraft to transport live lobster to markets in Central Canada, the United States and 

Europe. Today, only about 50 canneries remain, but canned lobster, which includes 

| heat-processed and fresh and frozen meat, is still the most valuable canned product pro- 
| duced in the Atlantic Provinces, although an important industry is centred in New 
_ Brunswick where young herring are canned and marketed as sardines. 


| The canning of salmon in British Columbia began about 1870, pioneered in part by 
individuals and firms with experience gained in lobster canning on the Atlantic Coast. 
_ These canneries, established at the mouths of rivers and inlets where salmon was caught, 
increased rapidly in number and output; by 1917 there were 94 in operation with an 
annual output exceeding 1,500,000 cases. However, salmon canning quickly developed 
into a streamlined operation featuring a high degree of mechanization and therefore a 
reduced labour force. This led to amalgamation of canning firms and the growth of large 
business organizations, so that today there are only about 20 canneries in production. 


The development of filleting and quick-freezing techniques and improvement in 
_ transportation facilities gave strong impetus to the frozen fish industry in the inter-war 
_ period but scarcity of capital and restrictions on trawling operations hampered its growth. 
'Some progress was made, notably in Nova Scotia, which succeeded in expanding sales of 
_ chilled groundfish fillets, live lobster and some other items. Processing and fishing bases 
_were concentrated at the larger ports such as Halifax and Lunenburg. Concentration 
of operations in larger ports was also a distinguishing feature of the British Columbia 
industry in this period, but the process of mechanization and business integration out- 
| paced the Atlantic Coast fisheries; a progressive approach and the amalgamation of plant 
_and business organization provided the large-scale capital investment required. Unioniza- 
tion became another important factor in the British Columbia industry during the Second 
| World War. 
In the postwar period the Atlantic industry began extensive programs to expand 
productive capacity. Aided by the relaxation of government restrictions on the use of 
| trawlers, fishery firms invested in the construction or purchase of larger vessels to replace 
the old-style dory or banking schooners used in offshore fishing. Freezing plants were 
_ built to process the increasing quantities of groundfish sold fresh by trawlers and inshore 
fishermen. Increased government subsidization, both federal and provincial, aided the 
construction of many new trawlers at Canadian shipyards. After Newfoundland became 
a province of Canada in 1949, the shift from salted codfish to fresh and frozen fish produc- 
tion i in that province was speeded up by an inflow of public works improvements, financial 
aid to the industry and to fishermen, and expanded development and research projects. 
| Other measures of assistance to the industry, involving cost-sharing on such projects 
between the federal and provincial governments, have been inaugurated under terms of 
_ the federal Fisheries Development Act passed in 1966 (see p. 608). 


Section 2.—Commercial Fishing and Marketing, 1965 


| Records for landed weight and value, exports and returns to fishermen were established 
| in 1965. Canada’s commercial fisheries, an industry that helped to shape the early de- 
velopment of civilization in North America, continue to be a valuable source of food and 
| other products for the domestic and export markets, and provide a hardy but rewarding 
livelihood for many Canadians. The economic and sociological impact of the industry 
_ 1s, of course, most significant in the coastal and lake regions where some 80,000 fishermen 
_ participate in actual fishing, a number that has changed little in the past decade. The 
_ number of persons employed in fish processing plants has also shown little fluctuation, 
_ totalling about 15,000. 


Founded upon cod, herring, salmon and lobsters—products in heavy demand in 
North American and European markets—the Canadian fishing industry in the mid-1960s 
48 reaping the benefits of advancing technology and increased investment in catching and 
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processing equipment. In 1965, the market value of all fisheries production surpassed 

$300,000,000 for the first time and, with shipments valued at a record $213,000,000, 

Canada ranked second only to Japan among world fish exporters. Total landings of - 
2,400,000,000 lb. of all species of marine life, the heaviest ever recorded, grossed an | 
estimated $153,000,000 to the fishermen. These records were accomplished despite 
stiffening competition from other nations fishing on the same grounds and using even 

more powerful and more heavily mechanized vessels. There is, however, in progress in 

Canada a program of vessel construction and mechanization which should soon eliminate | 
this disadvantage to Canadian fishermen. 

In general, the year 1965 was a good one for commercial fishermen. In terms of 
both quantity and value, the increase over 1964 was about 3 p.c., although this increase 
was not enjoyed by all segments of the industry. In British Columbia, landings were 
lower than in 1964 but on the Atlantic Coast results were very good. No significant 
changes were noted in the freshwater fisheries. | 

The salmon fishery in British Columbia yielded only 86,000,000 Ib., one of the lowest. 
catches on record, and the canned salmon pack amounted to 913,000 cases compared 
with 1,255,000 in the previous year. The one bright spot in the salmon fishery was the 
troll fishery for coho. Halibut landings were slightly lower than in 1964 but prices to 
fishermen averaged a record 34 cents a pound and the landed value of $12,600,000 was 
the highest ever reported. Herring catches for the year were down by 12 p.c. from 1964 
but increased returns to fishermen boosted the landed value slightly higher than in the 
earlier year. A strike of herring fishermen for a month and a half at the start of the 
winter season contributed to the lower production. Fishing for groundfish, other than 
halibut, continued to expand in 1965; landings totalled 39,000,000 lb., an increase of 30 
p.c. over the previous year. 


On the Atlantic Coast, total landings reached 1,650,000,000 lb., valued to fishermen 
at $94,000,000; this was an increase in production of 150,000,000 lb. and in value of 
$10,000,000. Redfish, flounder and herring were the species showing a significant increase 
in volume and these species, together with scallops and lobsters, accounted for most of 
the increase in value. Landings and landed values in each province of the Atlantic region 
were higher than in 1964, although certain groups of fishermen, notably the inshore fisher- 
men of some areas of Newfoundland and lobster fishermen along the Northumberland 
Strait, suffered declines in catch and income. In Newfoundland, considerably lower 
landings of inshore cod and lobster were more than offset by higher catches of flounder, 
redfish, turbot and herring. In Nova Scotia, landings were up 14 p.c., mainly because of 
higher catches of cod, redfish, herring and scallops; landed value rose by 18 p.c. Most 
of the increase in catch in New Brunswick was due to higher landings of herring. Prince 
Edward Island and Quebec were the only provinces reporting larger lobster catches than 
in 1964; total landings increased by 15 p.c. and 8 p.c., respectively, and value by 30 p.c. 
in each province. 


For several years the output of Canada’s primary fishing industry has been remarkably 
stable and has not moved, in any recent year, very far from 1,000,000 tons. Within 
each year a decline in the landings of one species, or one group of species, has been generally 
offset by an increase in the catch of others, leaving the total output unaffected. In 
addition, of course, many important species are subject to management control, which 
minimizes the variations in quantities caught each year. The requirements of the 
markets, however, have been growing slowly but steadily, especially in North America. 
About 10,000,000 people have been added to the population of this Continent in the past 
five years. During this period, per capita yearly consumption of fishery products has 
been about 12 lb., so that the additional 10,000,000 people created a demand for about 
120,000,000 Ib. of processed fish, or 250,000,000 lb. of raw material in the form of fish and 
shellfish. This interaction of a relatively inexpansible supply and expanding demand has 
resulted in a steadily rising price level for fishery products; in 1965 the value of exports of 
all fishery products was $213,000,000, in 1964 it was $202,000,000 and in 1961, $143,000,000, 
Thus, in five years the value of such exports increased by almost 50 p.c. 
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The United States continues to be the most important market for Canada’s fishery 
products, sales to that country in 1965 accounting for about 70 p.c. of the total value of 
‘such exports. This high percentage is partly accounted for by the fact that a substantial 
_ proportion of the exports to the United States are high-priced products such as lobsters 
‘in shell and lobster meat, scallops, swordfish, whitefish, lake trout and salmon. Virtually 
all of Canada’s exports of fresh and frozen products from the Atlantic and inland prov- 
[ inces and a substantial share of those from British Columbia are sold in that country. 


Exports to European countries in recent years have amounted to about one fifth to 
one third of the value of exports to the United States. Because of the gradual decline 


_in the volume of salted fish exported to the traditional markets of Spain, Portugal and 
j 


{ 
Lt 


“Italy, the products of the British Columbia industry have dominated the market. In 
1965, exports of Canadian fishery products to Europe were valued at $39,400,000, of which 
_ $22,800,000 came from British Columbia. Sales of canned salmon have recently accounted 
_ for upwards of 50 p.c. of all fishery exports to Europe; the peak was reached in 1964 when 
canned salmon made up 55 p.c. of the total of $46,000,000. The low salmon catch in 
1965 affected the exports of the canned product for that year, the total value being only 
_ $18,600,000, of which $10,800,000 worth went to Britain. 


The Caribbean area is a market for low-priced species prepared in inexpensive forms 
| to meet the requirements of population having relatively low purchasing power. Tradi- 
tional products are salted codfish, pickled mackerel and alewives and bloaters. Exports 
| to this area in 1965 had a value of $17,400,000 and showed little change in either value or 
| product components from earlier years, although interruptions to commercial relation- 
ships occasioned by political disturbances occurred in some markets during the year. 


Section 3.—Fishery Statistics 


The review of commercial fishing and marketing given in the preceding Section covers 
the situation in 1965 and contains estimated figures for that year. However, at the time 
_ of the preparation of this Chapter, the latest statistics available in detail for both the 
_ primary production and fish products were those for 1964 contained in the following 
_ Subsections. 


Subsection 1.—Primary Production 


The value of the 1964 catch of fish on the Atlantic Coast was at a very high level; it 
_ amounted to $87,455,000, an increase of 15 p.c. over the 1963 value of $76,174,000 and 
26 p.c. over the five-year 1960-64 average of $69,228,000. The lobster catch was some- 
what lighter in 1964 than in the previous year but was still the most valuable at $24,244,000; 
_ cod was second at $22,055,000. 


For the third consecutive year, the value of the catch by Newfoundland fishermen 
was substantially higher than that of the previous year. The value of landings of all 
_ Species amounted to $21,978,000, of which cod accounted for $13,691,000. Cod landings 
at 369,601,000 lb. were lighter than in 1963, as were those of redfish and haddock. 


| The value of fish and shellfish landings by Nova Scotia fishermen in 1964 was 
$40,977,000, a record level 17 p.c. above 1963. Lobsters and scallops continued to be 
| 


_ the most important species from the standpoint of income to the fishermen, having a 
landed value of $11,996,000 and $7,025,000, respectively. Haddock was third at 
$5,394,000, followed by cod, swordfish, flounder and sole, pollock and halibut. New 
_ Brunswick fishermen also landed a more valuable catch in 1964 than in 1963, although 
| the increase was not as spectacular. Lobsters, herring and cod were the major sources 
. of income to the fishermen, accounting for $7,488,000 of the total value of $10,277,000. 
| The herring catch, which fluctuates widely from year to year, was 150,792,000 Ib. in 1964 
' compared with the five-year 1960-64 average of 116,660,000 lb. Returns to Prince Edward 
Island fishermen in 1964 were $5,642,000, 26 p.c. above the 1963 level. Lobsters, at 
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$4,212,000, made up 75 p.c. of the total and oysters, at $370,000, were next in importance. 
The value of Quebec landings in 1964 was little changed from 1963; a decrease in the 
value of cod taken was more than offset by an increase for redfish. 


The value of British Columbia landings in 1964 was $48,301,000, 19 p.c. higher than 
in 1963 but below the 1962 level. With salmon making up over half the total, the annual 
fluctuations in the volume of salmon species taken materially affect the total value of the 
catch. Landings of all species of salmon in 1964 amounted to 124,198,000 lb. compared 
with 119,324,000 lb. in the previous season. Chum, spring, coho and sockeye were all up. 
Herring landings on the other hand were 12 p.c. lower and had a value of $6,167,000. 
Halibut landings were also lower but higher unit values resulted in an increase in value 
from $8,249,000 to $8,309,000. The 1964 catch of tuna at 249,000 lb. was well below the 
record catch of 487,000 lb. in 1962. 


1.—Quantity and Value of Sea and Inland Fish Landed, by Province, 1960-64 


Nortre.—Figures for the years 1918-59 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1947 edition. 


Province or Territory 19607 19617 1962° 1963* 1964P 
QUANTITY 

*000 lb. ’000 Ib. *000 Ib. ’000 lb. 000 Ib. 
573,771 503, 079 549,341 594,961 583, 381 
42,283 36, 664 37, 630 38, 464 41,015 
428, 840 439 , 662 435,908 427,127 514, 703 
232, 662 147,925 204,511 234, 888 254,027 
98, 851 109,174 133, 443 132,773 133,733 
47,600 54,951 63,780 54,342 43, 508 
31,944 30, 658 36, 105 35, 738 28, 636 
14,530 14,515 14,999 14,089 14,306 
15, 852 11,317 9,025 8,509 12, 751 

335,040 635, 550 686, 918! 772, 8591 713, 2291,2 
5, 613 5, 676 6,544 6,347 5,960 


DCR IST Rte a ee ene er PR ree 1,702, 892 1, 866, 098 2,041,168 2,196,270 2,234, 769 
Inland Fishy, os. see ty; softs eee 123,094 123,073 137,031 123, 827 110, 480 
VALUE 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Newfoundlandicvan, 7205 Seri ee 15,713 14,717 175222 20,086 21,978 
Prince Edward Islandiiw.nea. toossenet 4,478 4,173 4,361 4,462 5,642 
INOV ST OCOUA tte et eee ee DOoot Palle slave 30, 928 35,145 40,977 
New Brunswick sawsc thee .o see cee ee 9, 320 7,699 9,182 9,320 10,277 
QuebeGi2. Ne uN one eee ne 4,390 4,669 5,534 5, 879 5, 894 
Ontario... ssh. $3 IRS 2 REMI 4,983 5,746 5,341 5, 498 5, 222 
Manitobaws “yoo. Sra apie gree oe 3, 867 3,174 4,229 4,356 3,720 
paskatchewanween sc | wee te eee 1,367 1,385 1,478 1,300 1,490 
Albertatcc. cg rapaekts wate. the. ee 1,159 883 714 676 799 
British Columbia sips eee ee 27,962 38,778 49, 0671 40, 4661 48 , 3261,2 
Northwest Territories................. 700 67 9 96 
Totals )4:. 2 soak. 99,170 109,051 128,915 127,984 145,133 
So BE ll op ie pene AM Pa oh A te t= 86,405 96,600 115,570 114, 687 132, 432 
Ppl aha bis iiy sericea eae 12,765 12,451 13,345 13,297 12,701 
1 Includes halibut landed in United States ports. 2 Includes 930,000 lb. valued at $25,000 landed in Yukon 


Territory. 
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2.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1963 and 1964 


Quantity Landed! Value Landed? 
| Area and Species 
1963r 1964 1963° 1964 


000 Ib. 000 Ib. $'000 $'000 


Atlantic Coast 
| Groundfish Naar oe > SOR OROR a Oe” See es errs 1,002,773 1,021,392 36,356 40,195 
EINES Ae ine ne aves eA RL ts cims cach owmnmewen 2,950 3,248 91 99 
MEE Cech MRR Or Sick ee RA es Sic buss entaet ees 609, 722 571, 412 20,997 22,055 
MIRNA GOle....-,-.-4.. carts. sscsacis nantes. 125,647 161, 856 3,994 5,236 
TIGER, Soe 8 be ARE Sie et cne Reape tt Dale 90,981 106,311 4,915 6,228 
OL EERE Ge +o IRS Fn em Speed gees 18,425 18,606 518 574 
NE EE RE Pee So ve 1. were ties oiois tote 4,926 4,560 1,600 1,446 
0 UG ee ee sles ray SMEG hes Beales OTR 8 ape nae ar 56,580 56, 957 1,712 1, 832 
SESTISA: . WE o'er iad Seman civics chs aaee oat 83,274 80,186 2,219 2,170 
| Ry. ote SE Pea OS, itis AAS MARS Shei Soe oe oS « SRT 10, 268 18, 256 310 555 
Pelagic and Msttarial ss) i.e oes since neeiene 2 317,011 383, 807 9,129 10,888 
MICH tee i OR, at orc oc Scie ti sBunt ees 11,320 10,511 182 150 
UREA 5 ASR en AS St Ae Bilas ae ad en Cleric ee 252,703 312, 883 3,084 3,210 
_ Mackerel 17,199 23,911 704 949 
' Salmon 4,052 4,533 1, 834 2,073 
- Sardines 3 3 3 3 
| BOLLS ct. REG as «occ ao CRM CORN: bao Sh opbm eed 3,147 4,141 227 315 
- $wordfish 12,589 11, 855 2,594 8,561 
MICE nea a PRET Oe Cease Sees ok Doe aes Pee ress 16,001 15,973 504 630 
| es MC CTUSIACEANS 2)... S Ste rice o tb ee epee 73, 604 90,823 28, 289 32, 621 
| ams— 
PIMA bRUCH sie baba. f.. <>... amlaudsesie se wah. b 423 804 24 16 
BEL SNIGINCKLUR A ees iatic cc leo whee te Ceca ot EPR 2,196 2,911 111 158 
ESC EY EER ORE IY FES a aaa ee ny ne Nel 44,373 41,881 21,284 24,244 
| _—UP STS a ae Ca ae 4,286 3, 828 478 461 
| EAMOPS seers, ae hee 8. 8k oe eR ER Sta 16,217 16,682 6,256 7,278 
ERE cic SISA Sea er 6,109 25,217 136 464 
ere oe es oe oct aBhoc dtc Qos vn daapecn vans eee one 2,400 3,751 
Totals, Atlantic Coast...................... eee eee 76,174 87,455 
| Pacific Coast 
enotsh Nats Ott Chit CAA OE SORE OIC | Saree 54, 671 57,361 9,556 10,065 
Ree PERCE a hots ete crete cece eases os hee sie nae sed 6,756 12,009 4 
| Halibuts JAB Sere. 3 ASO Spent RERS Se aaa AAR MR eet ok cotta 37,274 33, 292 8,249 8,309 
| E OEVR SSeS they Suen Me eee Sealine 3,238 3,797 379 384 
NIGHT eg ts bg ora see Bs dons Orta cd 597 947 104 187 
| Le aig ages aepee seve | Goal ll A Ai ab a 5, 686 6,069 359 409 
| LETC Le Salen ACs Ae le ARNE ORR ita Sod Weis ofa Sanetexstoe eck 1,120 1,247 51 54 
| Beavic and Estuarial. ...:........0......... 0000 00ee 696,895 636,324 29,453 36, 668 
|. ETL iene eo le lie gpeiaee baal Sarl meaner Reese | 572, 202 505, 287 6,477 6, 167 
| 119,324 124,198 22,790 30, 244 
| 15,414 23,914 1,969 8,061 
| 23,071 28,588 6,658 9,255 
69,699 86,447 6,078 4,063 
11,853 22,922 4,034 8,257 
9,142 12,093 4,020 5,546 
145 234 36 62 
| 5,369 6, 839 186 257 
Molluscs and Crustaceans.......................00. 21,124 18,613 1,429 1,527 
Clams, butter, little neck, razor, etc................ 3,147 1,575 103 59 
| (3 anne SIRE on oR Re ee Sa 3, 405 4,351 405 699 
(STRELA copter a eee De is i raisins acelin 12,768 11,509 635 588 
NDS ANC PIAWNS........ 2.046000 cacscsiccasverecs 1,788 1,052 284 161 
ney 20), UST ECR OI Lar. web 16 126 2 20 
| es el Stel appre lerdal eee an he tteee 4 “* 54 176 
I! Totals, Pacific Coast Seren r wees eres eseseseses ose ceo 40 492 48, 436 
[ 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 604. 
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2.—Quantity and Value of the Chief Commercial Fish Landed, 1963 and 1964— concluded 


ee 
a a 


Quantity Landed! Value Landed? 
Area and Species 
1968r 1964 19637 1964 
"000 lb. ”000 lb. $000 $7000 
Inland 
Freshwater Fish 0c ccie sae ne Hote eee ogre 110,241 93,894 12, 636 12,101 
LEY eee Gate ie lean AME DS ae OE Ne, cea ni, AER RT OO 1,997 1, 849 277 285 
(Oly 8 FS) eS ie See eee Chee are etd ans peas 78: 1,512 1,248 239 202 
erung,, lake: (Gisco)s. «26 -qacdome are ere Sere Qe OTe 1,993 ae 63 
Perches. eee: ak Sebiaa at eecemetaes 19, 488 10,537 1,503 1,805 
Pickerel (yellow)ecd sooo fete ae ot es ee 16,115 11,652 3,715 2,916 
fyi fers en Rees Fok ARR aan ase tell rr uRrncnREN one POR ec 8,357 8,073 409 397 
SEUEOIS. cocictecaearer on fe oo ds cm eremes c= cet eRe pee 5, 406 4,442 1,172 917 
SPOT GOON I. se ere os oto ee eer igre os Reena 394 438 234 228 
BPO Ubi: Sotersevette con eo aren eee ens larerronsiee ahausesn ater topete 3,517 3,384 478 464 
‘Pallibee.....< & cede. ws «os hsmiga donee. 5 tock ak han 8,160 13,778 624 835 
Wihitesish a: sate oak ea Semana to co meget: 25,279 22,954 3,387 3, 459 
Obher Pw om Pini booed or a ta soe sic ace 17,641 139551 521 530 
Tit ee en Re pre TAT 13, 606 16,280 661 614 
Totals; Inland <.-. tees ose ee eee 123,847 110,174 13,297 12,715 
GrandwTotals.- baa a ns os bebe eee te aes 129, 963 148, 606 
1 Excludes livers. 2Includes value of livers and liver products. 3 Included with ‘‘Herring”’. 


4Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 


3.—Persons Employed in the Primary Fishing Industry, by Province, 1962-64 


ee ee 
Ss Ee 


Sea Fisheries Inland Fisheries 
Province or Territory 

1962 1963 1964 1962 1963 1964 

No No No. No No No 
Newioundland®.. fee... ol sccseh Miata sone oe 19,817 21, 407 22,615 — — — 
Prneebdward Island: ..0.. eee A aie ee 3,367 S012 3,329 —_— — — 
Nowa Scotia. Soskticce.<coce cic Mate Boge nie angie ibaa 13, 467 133, 8383 — — — 
New Bruns wiGk? tia.sce fon a cnn Sera ee 6,016 5, 833 5,790 157 144 150 
Quebees. i... chs Rb AR so Saccies SRS BoE. BS 3,786 3,674 By 1,031 658 781 
ONGATIO. 5 senate Bret oto es fe SE a ao oI — _ —_— 2,993 O;oa 2,952 
Manttobannie: 3... tatetin co cbr Ge odehtas os age eee — —_ _ 5,614 5, 837 5, 642 
Saskatchewan: sieht. ooo Sadr aataeees «eee 4am — — — 1,850 1, 827 2,010 
Aber tase arte. 4 eeitoteey circa oa ards. cece _— — —_ 4,563 5, 117 4,211 
British Columbia ses gcccs chin cig ates oe a ee 16, 437 16, 624 13,300 — — -- 
Northwest -Lerritories .c<coch1 oad: os foe _ —_— —_ 476 453° 438 


| ef 


TOtals ss ossicles Bie gids ode sR 62,134 64,377 61,879 16, 684 17,307" | 16,184 


Subsection 2.—Fish Products 


According to commodity surveys conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the value of sea and inland fish products produced at all industrial levels, including the 
value to fishermen, amounted to $293,460,000 in 1964; this was an increase of 12.7 p.c. 
over 1963 and the highest amount on record. Most of the increase over 1963 took place 
in the Atlantic Provinces. 
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Norr.—Figures for the years 1917-59 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1922-23 edition. Totals for five-year intervals from 1870 are given in the 1956 edition, p. 597. 


4.—Value of All Products of the Fisheries, by Province, 1960-64 
| 


Province or Territory 1960 1961 1962 19637 1964 
| $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Ol AAG HES AG hep RSA Ratio, Ot lea 33,783 33,119 38, 883 43,797 46,591 
Meenee edward Island... 0.2... eel lcele s 7,261 6,0467 6,403 6,608 8,293 
METS CO GLA oe ic case. oR ste hss otada sols arta atta 's 61; 753 54,689 67,380 Wt (21 90,531 
MEST UTS WGK on oe ayes haere k tel ited *s tale ated atahelea 33,130 26,379" 33, 087 23,424 32, 223 
| EERE Eich 5 ORO) SA Pate ALA arts ee Serre 7,622 8,131 10, 625 10,821 11, 406 
MERE Soa Rs rns Ri Siars Beet eters sie seh a tshe ts SUL Ne 5, 606 6, 464 6,009 6,192 5, 875 
| ESD a a A En ee AeA Pe 7,035 6,214 7,979 7,563 6, 885 
| EL SUIS IS ees ep SR GA etek ae Rae Bit pata hae 2,830 3, 166 3,115 Zar ee 3,082 
LIED geaCAh Be ahve iy Bs SS ASE ae a larincar rer array 2,021 1,701 1,234 1,125 1,122 
MRPESE TEC CUETO TEL tos ¢ akc eterno oe oes Weldae aelate "e 53,983 78, 758 100, 0571-7 80,114! 97,940! 
Meerenwest Territories... 00.000 ee eee 1,075 179 1,281 1,330 1215 
: - Fp a ERS, A | i ES | [ee Seg I feat E Hare at Tce 
: MP OGAIS ee cn ee ree ee tls 198, 005 222,879 260,986 260,311 293,460 
| ce Ee rE GOT aes (ee es ee Se 
Wtwater products;......0..-.-. 0. ccc ceecec cece 178,750 203,568 240,694 240,719 274, 496 
| BIWALET PTOMUCtS... 0. eee eee ees 19,255 19,311 20, 292 19,592 18,964 


1 


1 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United States ports. 
yincial totals because duplications resulting from inter-shipments between provinces are removed. 


2 Totals differ from the sum of pro- 


 §.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,! by Area and Species, 1963 and 1964 


| Area and Species 1963 1964 
: $7000 $’000 
| Atlantic Coast 
RRR i Be irre Bice ccs csc cichoic = 0b 4. AO ocr Eh «bu og AREA cB diy slege a biate oisin os ae 08 91,494 96,731 
) 301 343 
| 48,914 . 46,764 
H 10,359 12,138 
| 12,979 157552 
823 1,182 
2,167 2,040 
| 4,394 4,910 
| 4,314 4,850 
7,243 8,952 
EEDA TRL SECS CUALIAN c.f che. -5.0crct set CorsvarateaPeeeeanee re tore corals tonctave Pods te toio mse pattae a Yala Pole Te ittra Rene eve 26,236 26,299 
TET RMN ye FW, cr 4h, 4c pe pote Fasrete rade RGM ait M nab Nite ta See Cefalbite tetare tea lata tite WParetin Charo ntete% 271 269 
RTT ROE Me Dee nV a hice, Reem fh vetiraterats et Meeeca dom te Tare Ma MER toate ae Cots Tie ts fo thae LoDo tase te¥a foe 6, 566 7,090 
ARCHES EO EIN, By ho opi crctav cpsrcha c's CO Ch os «MMR Rs oes cbetoepAobe dango « Satya 08 1,674 ie vig 
 cogun Ss Bal | Sea PA cere nine eed ee Sore a ORE Le Oe ea ne oe tS a ee ESS eS 2,682 3,625 
a ee) AS Se Rn Re: ar eee ais ee Se 2S As Pa Pe 9, 852 7,424 
MN roo nly Me yh Wir faks 2 Met MIR RE OOF lane oA eGR w Son RE a revere 55 EOS oF 357 409 
| EST ES 2 © SG oe Soaeeneerrn Sareea rene wo Meee a Mane one tae eee A oe Re OR By) i383 4,650 
| a Pot cycinv hc << PG Le us V8 elt ww Meg hOR apes cao des Me 5 1,101 1,061 
| Molluses and Crustaceams.................. 06. cence eee tenet een tenet ees 38,378 47,209 
, Clams— 
) FEL RTE ae 1" ge UR a ea RE TT EN a Ne A OR IE MITA ir ht mae 34 59 
Es espe oleae eoondhedl. caiet ket ory leant phere nD eink antes: Marian co are ee 272 273 
Ek, Pe OR ET, AN. Loe ROE Os Ses SD ALS OW MOP a Ste Ted PATE s 26, 253 32, 223 
TTD Ry necrotic pe Richa Sra tehe 3] vo VayA min psc ensde mer le oa. 6 ass she Qpaiercal ecoyeesile leis ao PeU Nese 683 629 
po SS ee ee Pee ee a ee ee ree eee 10,777 12,702 
Err ce) Sein) SIE YIP TIME, RAE OU, MORES. RUA MAbs 359 1,323 
aie stent ab sella andl ar tabeliete -apeiy Ale were aie tielngs, Paget ane Minne a ee Bere 4,497 6,317 
} ee 
MEUEMESs RUIAMIGIO CORSU. 2c. tora ie ert c et tece te dosh eee isceseetenesere nes 160,605 176,556 


1 Includes value of livers and liver products. 
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5.—Marketed Value of All Products of the Fisheries,' by Area and Species, 1963 and 1964— 


concluded 
Area and Species 1963° 1964 
$000 $000 
Pacific Coast 
GrOU MA ASTD 5095 5 assis. RAR BE oso ee PAR ae cs ee oe ieee ania erat meio we 12,679 12,873 
OOD. das Pe Rc a PN ER wc ols SD Boling cos MBs PE oo cits pao ta it eines crore cern 705 1,160 
Halibut? $5. s ee Se eS oko Po RS esc ochre RED Mc cais ast g chet ee chores mis ale eerore laine 10,541 10, 104 
Lanereod |. bs nee ays os ots EEE Oo SE ee ROE cot aas tte sie ee ha oe 517 569 
SAID LO LISTE Ae See Shot. clot UES Petco es oEs RME ee en ec ORI ae ee iets ta ete s cemameeiai re ae 163 273 
SO et ).08 Saeed A oie We eS Bn OR ep eo Rae i POE COS cycle dee tye sae cae piere 643 662 
OGHEE tke Gee ee BEE Re Es OE Be cote ered ois on oes treme shratoe 110 105 
Pelagic-and Esttiarialls:i/scwess teeth re sR Be toc sd bec us aids sis bh per teile = 62,380 78, 984 
ELDIN GE: ce ere crt ERP EN he Bite ER. ai NRL Mca tise parts otis sim soonest 11,697 11,561 
SE S07 00) Lee ee SON A OR RRNA IEE bet ATER Ee SrA Ne chee MOON Pad gn aillyinn RARE A ia brbteall se Sit Vi 48,898 63, 044 
COM: oS BER ES AT RR BR oe TR MRE ORE eh roe abn e natelc ote siswesteatne 4,866 7,196 
BC) a) ER Sey SCE, mE Raa TN Ae Sear MAO 0b CE er SEN a ANN TC a RE tyes A TT S3ta 16,376 
ESTs RE iar ea ALAR, GAS Stott Se on See tenia Cin ACRES GM erat cRIebean meee acct Cater 18,550 12,553 
Sockeye! . Heese 4: BRR Pe 5 RE EEE Ri ostrs tebe eiemole ns terete ieteke 8,499 18, 231 
NO) O11 aan Fond ERE Wet sah CORRES DRS CoG! SORE ESD Coe nRRNS TL SpE ene arene e Goa 5,436 7,662 
[Oye aX) aiameh OeeNs Eten nh PRR RARE Dr ee RONDE ADS ocean A ARR acetate. RIM och be SoD 671 1,026 
Other sis csc eee FERS TS ET RT EET TET OTT OER GT 1,785 4,379 
Molluscs amd Crustacean sic .scccrc iors: ccasjeuoteser8 ashore packs ton ogee ees Pact 25729 2,641 
@lams butter, uttlemeck, razorneuCss sce. cave cte wie ieee cede Cree Teenie ae ee 340 190 
Crabs ® Paley Bese oi ky Stee FN ee es sake 6 OE. e's I eee ene Te 1,000 1,440 
OvysterstEL cass. ROSIE, LE, SATE. EE RAL. ee BO BOER NS. oa ae 781 647 
SHrimaps And PrawDsic secs eck ss eee Ne cos ae oe eee Retails oie ee ee ee Pn 573 213 
OthePe nr ES ae Se org See SESS 35 51 
L018 10 cE Hit ern See Ps Seek, Were yee 0 hee te ee Reape ae Te oes 25326 3,442 
Totals; Pachtic CoaStirs. coco. eee on ee eC eee 80,114 97,940 
Inland 

Fresh water Bish. 0.0008. oa vn cc ase ee oh ts ee EC os eae TE 18,878 18,292 
DISS Bas cde cos Nee Ne ee oak ee ira GT, CEE St hE cg eh Re OE ae 311 358 
Cpt fis: Rigen Re ring tN Sr A ne Se 2 Selo ened 0 ae CO ane 260 218 
HHermn 7; lAkeMGisco) sactere wore ots ect eces Ce ERS EE CL Se aE oe ot tes aS 82 vel! 
Perel ice. ARO 8, SR cle as wesw kw ccc ced ose ara co oes Cd EE oh he Ee ae 1,728 2,070 
dio ker el: (yells, Bs iors osc coe cass soc ores Ue Tt cao cette, COR en Pe Ea ee 5,283 4,352 
TT eS CS PR. Senne, SERRE Cs ciel REN Wy aoe UMM RID, SRL petiinss BON CUSARRUR Vite! SNL OF 1,098 1,042 
DAU METS Fc CMe Bos snes estas ee Se eae ae PDEA a oso eT ee Og ce on a 1,790 1,624 
Sturgeon . 2. Pee hide Ue aes oe on Neen eee IR ca ee eR ce oo ee 260 242 
SER OU ba ees ope cena ik: che ore hate GaISR Ae ee ee ote nee oe ee Cet ee, NG a 887 850 
MOUTH CO... 2 PRON crabs coockins clon oie cides oinihe oe oe a RE Ee as See oe 769 1,071 
WTCGfishyt, SOteer cc: cocks ca eate hes Aut tice tr te Bae een ae een a RR ee ron a 5,580 5, 645 
QEREr. co. ONE rece ia tia cine ieee eis ite CHE Ee RE ie BR Ee ee eee 830 749 
UG Se Se” 5, ae SO ee Mies LES, SC OES roms ee Deee\" 714 672 
TotalsSimland ee aoe ores cow oid aa ee ics Bel reas ae ee ee 19,592 18,964 
Grammer otals oe ec ert eee oe aed See a eae cee 260,311 293,460 

1 Includes value of livers and liver products. 2 Includes landings by Canadian fishermen in United 


States ports. 


The annual output of canned salmon fluctuates considerably with the extent of the 
catch, as is shown in Table 6. This product has long been the most important of the 
industry, but the demand for Atlantic Coast frozen groundfish fillets and blocks has been 
rising so rapidly that the value of these products now runs a close second. In fact, in 1960 
and 1963, years of low canned salmon production, the value of the Atlantic products was 
in first place. 
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6.—Pacific Coast Production of Canned Salmon, 1962-64 


1962 1963 1964 


[ Species 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 

| cases! $000 cases} $’000 cases! $7000 
Ee or ca ies i nics a,c si+.0 bye 134, 483 3,025 119,190 2,547 232,722 5,010 
SETI Rohe ca Aen ho eos celk ous on 187,735 6, 886 157, 481 5,478 204, 732 8,179 
NE techie ane ws eibiiwne' 1,188, 662 30,337 757, 453 17, 863 464,107 12,142 
a ay SER MPS ae ae ee oe 297,717 15,344 158,375 8,325 343, 358 18,088 
ee gti Sie esha spre at eo a 7,175 186 10,000 230 9,127 224 
Meena ce his. brdktrt . de% oes Oueabs 814 23 772 21 1,262 34 
TOtals ih). .cssiks shee. 1,816,586 55,801:| 1,203,271 34,464 | 1,255,308 43,677 


1 48 lb. 


7.—Atlantic Coast Production of Frozen Fillets and Fish Blocks, 1962-64 


1962 1963 . 1964 
Area and Species 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


ee pe) ey a) ee, eS ey 


| "000 Ib. $000 *000 Ib. $’000 000 Ib. $000 
_Newfoundland.................... 72,179 16,780 77,827 18,900 82,020 19, 498 
a Rey Sco Be See Se 41,801 9,136 47,359 11,051 50,141 10,799 
Meese st TotATO,L JAERIAT ELIE? . Pui. 11,499 2,769 4,225 1,230 3,217 907 
| ASSERTS Tore oe a 9,851 2,342 13,093 2,920 11,223 2,559 
SE See lie SAT iat 8,105 2,326 12,016 3,444 16,324 4,965 
ee ys. Spb a dbl e- ebie hc se- ss 923 207 1,134 255 1,105 268 
| ee 77,978 19,550 81,345 19,921 93,867 24, 658 
ak asiegsenedega le ear ts 32, 457 7,253 30,202 6, 630 30, 663 7,250 
| LO SR rer 16,743 5, 088 17,542 5,242 25,541 8,055 
RT tn on SE tole Ye oad aes 4,260 1,397 6,172 1,536 4,418 1,086 
| ei een a tai epee eae 12,414 3, 828 26,183 6,343 33,060 8, 236 
Seth.) TOPs. TERS. 12,104 1,984 1,246 170 185 31 
| AS A ee 15, 659 3,080 16, 442 3,484 16,791 3,459 
PAMPER Es ret bioin el. | feayareteres, 12,238 2,360 12,010 2,417 10,121 2,043 
og onal aoe ns 2 « vin voi ye Pye 3,421 720 4,432 1,067 6,670 1,416 
Totals, Atlantic Coast............. 165,816 39,410 175,614 42,305 192,678 47,615 
HPOIEE Os. Mirwslad de 86, 496 18,749 89,571 20,098 90,925 20,092 
| 28, 358 7,883 21,767 6,472 28,758 8,962 
| 16,079 4,106 19,265 4,456 15,641 3,645 
21,725 6,461 38,199 9,787 49,394 13,201 
13,158 2,211 6,812 1,492 7,960 1,715 


| 
| 
Section 4.—Governments and the Fisheries 


Under the British North America Act, the Federal Government has full legislative 
jurisdiction for the coastal and inland fisheries of Canada. ‘The Federal Parliament 
therefore enacts all laws for the protection, conservation and development of the fisheries 
and responsibility for the administration and enforcement of these laws is vested in the 
federal Department of Fisheries. In some provinces, however, this administration has 
been delegated, by arrangement, to provincial agencies. 
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Specifically, the federal Department of Fisheries administers all tidal or sea fisheries 
except those of the Province of Quebec, and also the freshwater or non-tidal fisheries of 
the four Atlantic Provinces, the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories. The 
Provinces of Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan administer their own fresh- 
water fisheries and in British Columbia the provincial government controls freshwater 
species but the Federal Government is responsible for marine and anadromous species, 
Administration of the fisheries of National Park areas throughout Canada is the respon- 
sibility of the Canadian Wildlife Service, Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. 


Federal-Provincial Relations.—The mutual interest of federal and provincial 
governments in fisheries problems is recognized in the undertaking of joint studies and 
programs, frequently on a regional basis. Regional committees established in recent 
years have brought together representatives of all governments concerned for periodic 
discussion. Four groups have evolved: the Federal-Provincial Atlantic Fisheries Com- 
mittee consisting of representatives of the Federal Government and of the Governments 
of New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Quebec; the 
Federal-Provincial Committee for Ontario Fisheries; the Federal-Provincial Prairie 
Fisheries Committee comprising representatives of the Federal Government and of the 
Governments of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan; and the Federal-Provincial British 
Columbia Fisheries Committee. 


Members of the Committees are the Deputy Minister of Fisheries of Canada and the: 
Deputy Ministers of provincial departments responsible for fisheries. Sub-committees 
make recommendations for industrial development, research and marketing problems, 
The main committee in each case co-ordinates, where practicable, all activities in the 
respective fields of responsibility of its members and suggests to the respective govern- 
ments means of carrying out fisheries programs and projects of common concern. These 
include the development of methods and techniques in the catching of fish and of shore 
and plant facilities, and studies of the economics of fisheries to ensure that any proposed 
program of development is soundly based. 


Co-operation between the federal Department of Fisheries and the provinces has 
taken the form of cost-sharing arrangements on joint projects. Legislation enacted in 
1966 grants to the federal Department of Fisheries further powers to enter into such 
agreements for purposes of modernizing, mechanizing and diversifying the nation’s fish- 
eries. The Fisheries Development Act (SC 1966, c. 18), approved by the House of 
Commons on Apr. 25, 1966 and given Royal Assent on May 12, 1966, served to streamline 
the operations of the Department by incorporating several of the development activities 
undertaken under earlier legislation. It empowers the Minister of Fisheries to undertake 
projects ‘‘(a) for the more efficient exploitation of fishery resources and for the exploration 
for and development of new fishery resources and new fisheries; (b) for the introduction 
and demonstration to fishermen of new types of fishing vessels and fishing equipment and 
of new fishing techniques; and (c) for the development of new fishery products and for 
the improvement of the handling, processing and distribution of fishery products.” The 
Act authorizes the Minister to enter into cost-sharing agreements with provinces, with 
private companies and with individuals or co-operatives. Financial assistance may be 
given for the construction and equipment, or modification, of commercial cold storages: 
and mechanically refrigerated bait-freezing facilities to be used for the preservation of 
fishery products, and for the construction and equipment of fishing vessels. The Act 
also authorizes the conduct of economic studies in conjunction with universities or other 
educational institutions and provides for the establishment of advisory committees to 
assist in the implementation of fisheries development programs. 
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Subsection 1.—The Federal Government 


The work of the Federal Government in the conservation, development and general 
regulation of the nation’s coastal and freshwater fisheries is performed by three agencies 
under the Minister of Fisheries :— 


(1) The federal Department of Fisheries with headquarters at Ottawa, Ont., and regional 
' offices under Regional Directors at Vancouver, B.C., Winnipeg, Man., Quebec, Que., 
] Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, Nfld 

i (2) The Fisheries Research Board of Canada with headquarters at Ottawa and biological, 
tl technological and oceanographic stations across Canada. 


(8) The Fisheries Prices Support Board with headquarters at Ottawa. 


| A brief outline of the functions of each of these agencies is given in this Subsection. 
| 
The Department of Fisheries.—Canada’s federal fisheries service began with 
Confederation in 1867 but it functioned as a branch of other departments until 1930, 
when legislation was enacted to establish a separate Department of Fisheries. The chief 
responsibilities of the Department are, in brief: to conserve and develop Canada’s primary 
‘fishery resources; to encourage the development of the fishing industry in the national 
economy; to inspect fish products, establish standards of quality and promote the maximum 
‘utilization of the fishery resources; and to develop a proper public understanding of the 
‘resources and the industry. Services rendered by the Department have been revised and 
‘broadened with the times; increased attention has been paid in recent years to the develop- 
‘ment aspects of the fisheries. About 2,000 persons are employed by the Department, 
most of them in conservation, inspection, protection and administration duties in fishing 
| areas across the country. The Ottawa headquarters staff numbers about 200. 


| A Departmental reorganization, initiated in 1965, brought about certain structural 
changes, including the division of the former Conservation and Development Service 
‘into two separate Services—the Conservation and Protection Service, concerned mainly 
with administration of programs for protection of fish stocks and enforcement of regula- 
tions under the Fisheries Act and other legislation, and the Resource Development Service, 
responsible for developing programs to preserve and extend fish stocks through the appli- 
cation of scientific and technical knowledge. The importance of Canada’s participation 
in international commissions and agreements respecting fisheries was reflected in the 
‘designation of an Assistant Deputy Minister to assume responsibility for international and 
jurisdictional affairs, and the creation of an International Fisheries Service. Another 
Assistant Deputy Minister is responsible for all services engaged in the day-to-day activ- 
ities of the Department. 


The Industrial Development Service, established in 1955, carries out a wide range of 
‘development programs to aid fishermen and the fishing industry. Projects undertaken 
(either on its own or jointly with provincial agencies are designed to test and demonstrate 
technological innovations for improvement of catching, processing or distribution of fish 
_and of fishery products. The Economics Service has two Branches—the Economics Intel- 
ligence and Research Branch provides the Government and the commercial fishing industry 
with current information under the general heading of trade intelligence, and the Planning 
and Policy Analysis Branch carries out studies and investigations in the primary fisheries 
/and in the processing and distribution of fish products. The Inspection Service is re- 
sponsible for the inspection of fish and fish products to ensure the maintenance of quality 
standards and controls. Field officers are regularly stationed at major fish-processing 
centres and 17 permanent or mobile fish inspection laboratories are operated in Atlantic, 
‘inland and Pacific fishing areas. A Special Programs Service, established in 1965, 
‘administers programs for economic aid to fishermen and the fishing industry, including 
_the Fishermen’s Indemnity Plan, the Newfoundland Bait Service and the Salt Assistance 
Plan. Periodic requests are received for assistance to compensate for storm damage to 
fishing gear and in 1965 special assistance was provided to inshore fishermen affected by 
_ poor returns. 

} 
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The Information and Consumer Service is responsible for informing the fishing in- 
dustry, fishermen and the general public on activities of the Department through the 
distribution across the country of printed material, films and filmstrips, and radio and 
television material. The Consumer Branch of the Service operates test kitchens in major 
population centres and carries out demonstrations, lectures and publicity programs to 
promote the consumption of fishery products. 


International Fisheries Conservation Cognizant of the problems of conservation in 
fisheries exploited on the high seas, Canada has long been a leading proponent of and 
participant in international conferences, conventions and treaties with other countries 
involved in fisheries. The federal Department of Fisheries assumes a major responsibility 
for the negotiation, revision and implementation of international fisheries treaties on 
behalf of the Government of Canada. Canada is now a party to seven international 
fisheries conventions :— 

(1) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the preservation of the halibut 

fishery of the northern Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea; 


(2) the Convention between Canada and the United States for the protection, preservation 
and extension of the sockeye and pink salmon fisheries in the Fraser River system; 


(3) the International Convention for the High Seas Fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean 
between Canada, Japan and the United States; 


(4) the Interim Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals between Canada, 
Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States; 


(5) the International Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries; 
(6) the Convention on Great Lakes Fisheries between Canada and the United States; and 
(7) the International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling. 


The federal Department of Fisheries is represented on each of these Commissions by one 
of its senior officers. 

The first international agreement contracted by Canada as an independent nation 
was a treaty negotiated with the United States in 1923 for the protection of halibut stocks 
of the Pacific Ocean. An international commission established under that treaty was 
given broader regulatory powers in subsequent conventions, most recently in 1953 when 
its name was changed to the International Pacific Halibut Commission. 


The International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission has achieved much success 
toward rehabilitation of depleted salmon stocks in the Fraser River of British Columbia. 
Discussions were held in 1965 and 1966 between representatives of Canada and the United 
States to consider revision of the 1956 protocol which brought pink salmon of the conven- 
tion area within the scope of the Commission’s activities. Negotiations also took place 
during the same period in an endeavour to reach agreement on problems arising from the 
intermingling of salmon bound for rivers of northern British Columbia and southeastern 
Alaska. 

Protection of the high seas fisheries of the North Pacific Ocean is the objective of 
the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission established under a convention 
ratified in 1953 by Canada, Japan and the United States. The Commission conducts 
co-ordinated scientific research programs and recommends conservation measures to be 
undertaken by the contracting parties. 

Fur seal stocks of the North Pacific and its adjacent seas are protected by the Interim 
Convention on Conservation of North Pacific Fur Seals which was ratified in 1957 by 
Canada, Japan, the Soviet Union and the United States, and amended by a protocol in 
1964. This convention was preceded by an international treaty signed in 1911 whicl 
prohibited the killing of fur seals at sea—a measure which, aided by careful management 
programs, made possible the restoration of depleted seal herds. At the present time 
under the terms of the convention, Canada and Japan each receives annually 15 p.c. 0: 
the seal skins taken on the United States-controlled Pribilof Islands, and 1,500 skins 
from the harvest of the Commander and Robben Islands which are under control of the 
Soviet Union. 


: 
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The International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries conducts studies 
and makes recommendations for measures to conserve and develop the fish stocks off 
Canada’s East Coast. The convention under which the Commission was established 
was signed in 1949 and has since been ratified by 13 nations: Britain, Canada, Denmark, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, the Soviet Union and the United States. 


A Canadian proposal to bring the conservation of harp and hood seals of the North- 


west Atlantic under the ICNAF Convention received endorsation by the last of the 13 


member nations in April 1966, thus making it possible to initiate an international con- 
servation program. 

A draft international convention for the conservation of tuna and tuna-like fishes of 
the Atlantic Ocean was discussed at a 17-nation conference in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, in 


_ May 1966. Canada was represented at the conference which considered proposals for 


establishment of an international commission to study tuna stocks and to recommend 
maximum catch levels for the various species. 


Canada is a member of the International Whaling Commission and is obligated to 
submit statistical data on whales caught by Canadian vessels and to conduct scientific 


' studies on whale stocks of special interest to Canada. 


Another international fisheries agreement to which Canada is a signatory is the 


Great Lakes Fisheries Convention, which provides for joint action by Canada and the 
| United States in Great Lakes fishery research and in a program for the control of the 


predatory lamprey in these waters. This convention came into force in 1955. 


While co-operating with other nations to conserve high seas fisheries resources through 
international agreement, Canada acted in 1964 to protect inshore fisheries by establishing 


a 12-mile exclusive fishing zone on all coasts. The Territorial Sea and Fishing Zones Act 


proclaimed in that year has since been enforced against all countries except those having 
traditional fishing rights. Negotiations have been conducted with these latter countries 
with regard to the application of the fishing zone and to the location of the baselines 


from which the fishing zone is measured. 


The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.—The Fisheries Research Board is a 


| research organization established by Act of Parliament (RSC 1952, c. 121) for the purpose 


of conducting basic and applied research on Canada’s living aquatic resources, their 
| environment and their utilization. Its antecedents go back to 1898 and it is thus the 


| lineal descendant of one of the oldest scientific organizations in Canada and one of the 


oldest government-supported research organizations under the supervision of an inde- 
pendent scientific board in North America. 


By its Act, the Board is placed under the control of the Minister of Fisheries. The 


_ Board proper consists of a permanent chairman, who is appointed by the Governor in 


Council and who is a member of the Public Service of Canada, and “not more than 
eighteen other members” holding honorary appointments from the Minister of Fisheries 
for five-year terms; the Act requires that ‘‘a majority of the members of the Board, not 
including the chairman, shall be scientists, and the remaining members of the Board shall 
be representative of the Department [of Fisheries] and the fishing industry’. The 
Scientific members are drawn principally from universities and research foundations 
across Canada, to include specialists in disciplines related to the Board’s work. The 
industry members are selected from among Canada’s leading business men with an in- 


_ timate knowledge of fishing and the fishing industry and the Department of Fisheries 
| Tepresentative is usually a senior staff member in Ottawa. Board members have both 


advisory and executive functions. The advisory functions are delegated in the first 
instance to regional Advisory Committees who conduct on-the-spot regional reviews and 
report to the Board on the operations and scientific programs with a view to their im- 


provement. The executive functions are delegated to an Executive Committee elected 


from Board members and approved by the Minister. 
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The operations of the Board are highly decentralized, there being only a small 
administrative, supervisory and publications staff in Ottawa. The responsibilities of the 
Ottawa office include administration of a grant program to encourage university research 
in the fields of marine and aquatic science. The Board employs approximately 900 
persons, of whom about 250 are scientists. 


Biology.—The biological program of the Board is designed to add to fundamental 
knowledge concerning Canada’s vast living marine and freshwater resources. Included 
here are life history, population and behaviour studies leading to a sound scientific basis 
for the conservation and management of the commercially important fisheries including 
those for lobsters, crabs, shrimps, oysters, scallops, clams, marine mammals and other well- 
known economically important aquatic species of animals, such as salmon, cod, herring 
and halibut, as well as some marine plants, such as phytoplankton and seaweeds. Also 
included are studies in fish and shellfish diseases, fish enemies including the ill effects of 
water pollution, and such basic studies as fish genetics, physiology and behaviour, the 
latter with a view to improving fish cultural and farming methods and also to improving 
fish farm and hatchery stocks. Besides these basic studies, new fishing grounds and new 
species for exploitation are sought and experiments in improving fishing methods are 
undertaken. 


The biological work on the Atlantic Coast is conducted out of research stations 
located in St. Andrews, N.B., and St. John’s, Nfld.; work on arctic fisheries and on sea 
mammals is directed from a laboratory situated in Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Que.; freshwater 
work is carried out from a station in Winnipeg, Man.; and work on the Pacific Coast is 
directed from research laboratories situated in Nanaimo, B.C. The Board operates 18 
research vessels for its biological studies, varying from small inshore and lake craft te 
specially built seagoing ships. The Board acts as Canada’s research agent for three 
international fisheries commissions and two international sea-mammal commissions t¢ 
which Canada is party. 


Oceanography.—Oceanography includes the study of the marine (and freshwater; 
environment in which aquatic organisms live. This is under continuing study to further 
knowledge in primary and secondary productivity and the occurrence of ocean and fresh- 
water life of importance to man. Encompassed here also are investigations into the 
distribution and physical and chemical characteristics of major ocean currents and the 
physical and biological structure of large ocean areas including the ocean bottom wher¢ 
concentrations of fish and other aquatic life occur. Ocean climate and ocean weather as 
they affect the distribution of fish and other living organisms as well as the vertical anc 
horizontal distribution of nutrient matter and the cycle of energy and life in the seas 
are regularly observed and correlated. These studies, as well as special studies of interes’ 
to the Royal Canadian Navy, the Department of Transport and the international fisher) 
commissions, are carried out by the Board’s two oceanographic groups operating from 
Dartmouth, N.S., and Nanaimo, B.C., with strong ship support from the Navy and th 
Department of Transport, and co-operation from the Department of Energy, Mines ane 
Resources. 


Technology.—Investigations are conducted toward improving methods of preserving 
processing, storing and distributing fish products, as well as of utilizing all parts of thi 
fish. These include developments in refrigeration and the use of antibiotics as fish 
preservatives, of improved refrigerated rail cars for fish distribution, improvements nH 
canning, smoking and salting of fish as well as the development of new products such a! 
protein concentrates (fish flour) and new uses such as the development of wieners for the 
utilization of abundant species that are not now used for food. Fundamental studies 0 
the structure and composition of fish proteins, fish oils, fish hormones, the energy expendi 
ture of migrating salmon and the nutrition of marine bacteria are under way. 


_ Technological investigations on the Atlantic Coast are carried out at research labora 
tories situated in Halifax, N.S., and Grande Riviére, Que., and applied work for New 
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foundland is carried out at a Technological Unit in St. John’s. For inland areas techno- 
logical work is centred at Winnipeg, Man., and a research laboratory in Vancouver, 
B.C., undertakes investigation of Pacific Coast problems. 


The Fisheries Prices Support Board.—The Fisheries Prices Support Board, 
established in 1947, is responsible for investigating and, where appropriate, recommending 
government action to support prices of fishery products where declines are experienced. 
The basic principle of the legislation is to protect fishermen against sharp declines in prices 
and consequent loss of income. The Board is responsible to the Minister of Fisheries 
‘and consists of a chairman, who is a senior officer of the Department of Fisheries, and 
five members chosen from the fishing industry in the various fishing regions of Canada. 


! The Board has authority to buy quality fishery products under prescribed conditions 
and to dispose of them by sale or otherwise, or to pay to producers the difference between 
‘a price prescribed by the Board and the average price the product actually commands. 
‘The Board has no power to control prices other than its purchase policy nor has it any 
jurisdiction over operations in the fishing industry or the fish trade. Money necessary 
‘for dealings in fishery products is available to the Board from the Consolidated Revenue 
‘Fund to a maximum amount of $25,000,000 annually on recommendation of the federal 


‘Treasury Board and authorization of the Governor in Council. 


In 1965, because of market disruption resulting from political disturbances in the 


‘Dominican Republic, the Board purchased up to $300,000 worth of salted hake, pollock 
‘and cusk from exporters in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, up 
to $190,000 worth of salted cod from Newfoundland and up to $10,000 worth of salted 
‘cod from Quebec. The salted hake, pollock and cusk was donated to the Dominican 
Republic and part of the salted cod went to Kenya and Guyana under the World Food 
Program; the remainder of the cod was disposed of because of deterioration. 


| The Board co-operates with the Economics Service of the Department of Fisheries 
a the collection and analysis of costs of fishing operations and, in co-operation with the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, maintains a continuous review of the markets for 
‘various fishery products. A small staff is maintained for administrative activities at 
headquarters of the Board in Ottawa. 


| Subsection 2.—The Provincial Governments* 
| An outline of the work undertaken by each of the provincial governments in con- 
‘nection with administration of commercial and game fisheries is given in the following 
paragraphs. 

Newfoundland.—The provincial Department of Fisheries in conjunction with the 
|Newfoundland Fisheries Development Authority, a Crown corporation established in 
1953, is concerned mainly with the improvement and development of fishing and produc- 
tion methods. It conducts experiments and demonstrations in longlining, Danish seining 
| and otter trawling, in the construction of multi-purpose fishing craft, and in the exploration 
of potential fishing grounds. 


: Loans are made to processors for the establishment and expansion of fish processing 
plants and for deepsea draggers and also to fishermen for the construction and purchase of 
‘modern vessels capable of a greater variety of fishing operations and larger production. 
Fishermen receive further aid through bounty payments at the rate of $160 a ton for newly 
‘constructed vessels under the Fishing Ships (Bounties) Act, 1955. The Fishing and 
| Coasting Vessels Rebuilding and Repairs (Bounties) Act, 1958 authorizes the government 
‘to assist financially in maintaining and prolonging the life of the existing fleet. The 


Coasting Vessels (Bounties) Act, 1959 authorizes the granting, for locally built ships, of a 
‘Maximum bounty of $300 a ton for vessels measuring from 15 to less than 100 gross tons, 
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and $150 a ton for vessels of between 100 and 400 gross tons. An Inshore Fisheries Assist- 
ance Programme provides a maximum bounty of $10 a foot on boats measuring from 24 
to 35 feet and bounties are paid to fishermen on certain types of nylon and other synthetic 
fibre fishing nets and lines. 


Other services include: advisory services to fishermen on gear and equipment, industrial 
research, plant construction, plant engineering and economics; assistance to fishermen’s 
unions; weather and ice reports; and search and rescue. The Fisheries Salt Act, 1957 
provides for rigid control over the use of fisheries salt. 


Sport Fisheries —The inland waters of Newfoundland, although they provide excellent 
sport fishing, are not commercially exploited. The lakes and ponds actually remam 
under the authority of the Natural Resources Branch of the provincial Department of 
Mines, Agriculture and Resources but, under federal-provincial agreement, these waters, 
including rivers and streams, are under federal control in matters of conservation and 
guardianship. 


Prince Edward Island.—The sea and inland fisheries of Prince Edward Island are 
administered by the Federal Government. The provincial Department of Fisheries 
supplements federal activity and is concerned mainly with development of the fisheries 
industry. The Department provides technical assistance and, in conjunction with the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada and branches of the federal Department of Fisheries, 
engages in some experimental work. 


Financial assistance is made available to fishermen through the Fishermen’s Loan 
Board of Prince Edward Island, a body corporate operating under the provincial Depart- 
ment. ‘The Fishermen’s Loan Board operates under authority given by the Re-establish- 
ment Assistance Act and regulations thereunder, approved by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, Jan. 7, 1949, with amendments. Loans are made to fishermen and companies: 
for the purchase of boats, engines and other deck machinery at an interest rate of 4 p.c. 
Loans for the construction or expansion of processing plants are available through the 
Industrial Establishments Promotion Act, the Prince Edward Island Industrial Corpora- 
tion or the Industrial Enterprises Limited, under which loans may be made for facilities 
handling fishery products. 


Sport Fisheries —Game fisheries are the responsibility of the Department of Fisheries. 
The streams of the province, mostly spring-fed and fairly constant in flow, provide very 
favourable conditions for the reproduction of game fish, of which speckled trout is the 
most important variety. Investigations concerning the production of trout of a size 
attractive to anglers are being conducted by the Fisheries Research Board of Canada at 
sites provided by the provincial Department. Unfortunately, many of the formerly 
fertile and highly productive ponds of the province have disappeared, and the provincial 
Department is actively concerned with damming and restoring these for the enjoyment 
of the public. 


Nova Scotia.—Although the Federal Government has exclusive jurisdiction over the 
marine and inland fisheries of Nova Scotia and attends to all phases of administration 
related thereto, the Nova Scotia Government operates in several fields where provincial 
initiative is found to be necessary and appropriate, having regard for the importance of 
the fishery resources in terms of employment, industry, trade and recreation. 

In the commercial fisheries, provincial government interests are the concern of the 
Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries. The Fishermen’s Loan Board is administered by 
that Department and the Industrial Loan Board by the Nova Scotia Department of 
Trade and Industry; the first makes loans to fishermen for the purchase of boats and 
engines and the second makes loans for the construction or improvement of fish processing 
plants. Fisheries engineers perform inspection and survey duties for the Loan Boards 
and provide technical assistance and advice to loan applicants and others in the fisheries 
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and allied industries, notably the boatbuilding industry. Instructors conduct courses for 

‘fishermen i in the care and maintenance of marine engines, in basic navigation and in the 
‘design, construction and maintenance of gear. This program receives substantial assist- 
ance from the Technical and Vocational Training Branch of the federal Department of 
‘Manpower and Immigration. The on-course instruction is supplemented frequently by 
|informal on-the-spot assistance to smaller groups who find themselves in need of technical 
help with particular problems. The Nova Scotia Department of Fisheries, with the finan- 
‘dal and/or technical assistance of the federal Department of Fisheries, organizes and 
conducts explorations of fishing grounds for new resources and the adaptability of new, 
improved gear and methods. 


Sport Fisheries—In recent years, Nova Scotia, through the Wildlife Division of its 
‘Department of Lands and Forests, has spent a considerable amount of money on manage- 
ment and research in certain lakes and streams in the province with a view to aiding the 
‘Atlantic salmon and trout fishery. A continuing program of lake and stream investiga- 
tions was begun in 1961 in order to obtain information useful in the formulation of a fish 
“management program for the future. A system of rearing ponds, capable of producing 
200,000 yearling speckled trout annually, has been established on the Medway River in 
Queens County and the Moser River in Halifax County. Several projects dealing with 
‘reclamation, farm ponds, rainbow trout and smallmouth bass are also being conducted. 
‘Full- -time fisheries biologists are employed by the Division. 


New Brunswick.—Commercial fishing is one of the most important basic industries 
“of New Brunswick, employing about 5,800 fishermen with annual earnings of $11,000,000, 
‘and 2,500 plant workers, The annual marketed value of fish products is about $35,000,000, 
of which 90 p.c. is exported to the United States. New Brunswick’s commercial fisheries, 
both tidal and inland, are under the legislative jurisdiction of the federal Department of 
| Fisheries; angling in Crown waters is the responsibility of the provincial Department of 
| Natural Resources. 
The New Brunswick Department of Fisheries, established in 1963, has three Branches 
_—General Administration, Boatbuilding and Maintenance, and Exploratory Fishing and 
‘Education; the Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick, created in 1946, is under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Fisheries. 
The General Administration Branch is responsible for personnel, accounting, field 
staff and administration of the New Brunswick Fish Inspection Act and Regulations; it 
operates three regional offices covering the three main fishing areas of the province. 
| The functions of the Boatbuilding and Maintenance Branch, which is staffed with 
| iaptine engineers, boat inspectors and a naval architect, include the study, modification 
and approval of plans and specifications of fishing vessels to be financed by the Fisher- 
men’s Loan Board; the inspection of the 100 to 125 vessels of various types and sizes 
_ being built every year in the province’s 15 shipyards; and the training of fishermen in the 
| proper methods of maintaining hulls and machinery. Continuous efforts are made by 
'the Branch to improve construction standards of inshore fishing vessels. Boats of 
_ sturdier construction and equipped with more powerful propulsion engines are enabling 
‘inshore fishermen to diversify their operations from the traditional lobster fishery. New 
designs are being introduced in the fleet of 128 large offshore and 3,200 small inshore 
| fishing vessels which make up the present fishing fleet, the trend being toward larger and 
more automated vessels. Combination types capable of dragging for groundfish and 
purse seining for pelagic species are becoming more popular among the younger well- 
| trained fishermen. The 92-foot class built in 1963 in a New Brunswick shipyard has 
| been very successful at stern dragging for haddock and purse seining for herring, sardines 
and tuna. A West Coast-designed 79-foot combination trawler-seiner of hard chine 
construction has been added recently and a 100-foot unit of similar design is under con- 
‘Struction. Three additional 65-foot units of wooden construction were commissioned in 
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1966 for fishermen of Campobello Island and northern New Brunswick. The 87-foot 
wooden side trawler, ten of which are in operation, has also proved very successful, 
particularly in the Gulf of St. Lawrence area, 


The Exploratory Fishing and Education Branch continues the experimental and 
exploratory fishing and fish processing projects that have been carried on for many years 
in co-operation with the federal Department of Fisheries. Results of this extensive 
experimental work and research studies include the establishment of crab fisheries on the 
east and north coasts of the province; the establishment of a tuna fishery in the Bay of 
Fundy, on the shores of which a $1,500,000 canning plant is under construction; and the 
introduction of Scottish and Danish seining techniques. In the search for unexploited 
species of fish and shellfish, in addition to cancer crabs and tunas, commercial quantities 
of spider crabs and shrimps were located in the deep waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
During 1966-67, eleven fisheries development projects were undertaken on a shared-cost 
basis with the federal Department of Fisheries. Among those showing the most promising 
results was the offshore exploration of herring in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; a West Coast 
seiner, chartered by the New Brunswick Department of Fisheries, caught as many as 
153 tons of large fat herring in one set at the entrance to the Bay of Chaleur. The Branch 
operates a modern school of fisheries at Caraquet where, in 1966-67, 110 fishermen took 
training in the various phases of their trade. The regular program of the school includes 
navigation, rules of the road, motor mechanics, electronic devices, fishing gear technology, 
business administration, marine biology, oceanography (restricted), radio-telephone, 
metal and wood working, arithmetic and languages (upgrading) and other related subjects. 
Arrangements are being made to extend the regular course from five to nine months of 
the year and to conduct extension courses. | 


The Fishermen’s Loan Board of New Brunswick is a body corporate operating under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Fisheries. Since its inception in 1946 it has granted 
over 1,400 loans to New Brunswick fishermen for a total of $15,000,000; total outstanding 
loans stood at $6,300,000 in 1966. Loans are repayable within five years on small inshore 
boats but repayment schedules on large trawlers may extend to 15 years, based on the 
gross proceeds of the catch. Most of the new fishing vessels being built in the province 
are financed by the Board, which also acts as agent for the financial assistance program 
granted by the federal Department of Fisheries to owners of new fishing vessels. 


Sport Fisheries —Sport fishing contributes substantially to the economy of the proy- 
ince, mainly through the tourist trade. Great Atlantic salmon rivers like the Miramichi, 
the Restigouche and the St. John are known around the world for their prolific production 
of this majestic game fish and attract many thousands of tourists to the province each 
year. Anglers catch as many as 50,000 salmon a year in the Miramichi system alone 
Many other species are also sought after by both residents and non-residents in the 
hundreds of streams, rivers and lakes of the province. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Industry and Commerce administers the 
commercial fisheries of the province. For the benefit of producers and fishermen, 1 
operates a network of 61 cold storage plants for the freezing and preservation of fish anc 
the supplying of frozen bait and ice; the plants have a total daily freezing capacity of 506 
tons and a storage capacity of 25,000,000 lb. The Department also owns and maintain 
about 110 stations in small fishing ports where fish is kept under proper conditions whil 
awaiting collection by truck or boat, and an artificial drying plant with a processing 
capacity of 3,000,000 lb. of fish annually. A staff of fish wardens, technicians and tech 
nologists administers fishery legislation and assists in the application of new technique 
for the expansion of the industry. The central administration is located in Quebec City 
with offices at the principal fishing centres. Fish inspection is carried out by federa 
inspectors who are given additional powers by the provincial government with respec 
to local sales. 
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Educational work among the fishermen and producers is conducted by the Depart- 
ment to teach the latest methods of fish preparation and of producing high-quality 
products. A Fisheries Training School, operated by the Department of Education at 
Grande Rivietre, gives free theoretical andl practical courses in fishery to fishermen of all 
bas The Co-operative Associations of Fishermen receives encouragement through the 
Social Economic Service of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére subsidized by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under a maritime credit system, fishermen may obtain loans from credit unions 
for the purchase of boats and gear. Fish consumption is promoted through advertising 
campaigns i in newspapers and magazines, exhibits at fairs, cooking demonstrations, educa- 
tional films and the free distribution of fish recipes and publicity leaflets. 


| The Department adheres to the federal-provincial agreement on the building of 
-draggers and longliners and assumes the building costs on a capital refunding plan. As at 
| ‘Mar. 31, 1965, the fishing fleet consisted of two 129-foot steel draggers, 12 82-foot steel 
dragecrs, 84 pncdeh draggers, 49 longliners and one boat equipped for clam dragging. 
The cost of construction of fishing boats since 1952 has been about $13,000,000 and loans 
| to fishermen have exceeded $8,000,000. 


| Biological and hydrographical research is conducted in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
‘directed by the Marine Biological Station at Grande Riviére, and studies of the biology 
| of freshwater fish of the St. Lawrence River and its tributaries are undertaken at a labo- 
ratory located in Quebec City. An aquarium in Quebec City exhibits freshwater and 
saltwater fish in 60 large tanks. 


li 
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Sport Fisheries——The Department of Tourism, Fish and Game has jurisdiction over 
‘sport fishing in inland waters; it employs 250 full-time wardens. Licences are required 
for sport fishing and hunting. Four hatcheries are maintained at strategic points through- 

‘out the province for the distribution in public waters of speckled trout, brown trout, 
| rainbow trout and grey trout, splake, ouananiche, maskinonge and salmon 


Excellent fishing may be found in all provincial parks and reserves, except Mont 
| oe Park. Gaspesian and Laurentide Parks are renowned for their trout fishing. 
Chibougamau Reserve and La Vérendrye Park, situated on the height of land, are emi- 
-nently suited to canoe trips in search of pickerel, pike and grey or speckled trout. Five 
salmon streams are open to anglers—the St. Jean River, the Petite Cascapédia River, the 
-Matane River, the Port Daniel River and the Matapédia River. A joint committee 
composed of departmental officials and the directors of the federation of fish and game 
associations recommends the proper legislation for the maintenance of satisfactory fishing 
and hunting conditions and other problems arising out of the ever-changing conditions of 
modern life and their effect on the wildlife of the province. 


Ontario.—The fishery resources of Ontario are administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Branch, Department of Lands and Forests, under the authority of the federal Fisheries 
| Act, the Fishery Regulations for the Province of Ontario, the Ontario Game and Fish 
Act and the Regulations connected therewith. 


| Commercial Fisheries.—The commercial fishing industry in Ontario provides employ- 
ment for about 3,000 persons directly and for many more indirectly, and produces an 
annual yield of from 45,000,000 lb. to 55,000,000 Ib. of fish. The industry, although 
_ widely scattered throughout the province, is centred chiefly on the Great Lakes, particu- 
larly Lake Erie. The principal species of fish taken commercially are perch, smelt, 
_ whitefish, pickerel, lake trout, white bass, pike, herring, chub, sheepshead, carp, catfish 
_ and bullheads, sturgeon, eels, goldeyes, rock bass, sunfish and suckers. Over one hundred 
_ smaller inland lakes are commercially fished, principally those in the northwestern portion 
' of the province, and careful management of these lakes is essential to ensure continued 
production. 


| The types of fishing boats in use vary from small craft to 60-foot tugs, and types of 
| gear vary from gillnets, pound-nets and trap-nets, seines and baited hooks to small hand- 
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operated seines and dip-nets. Fishing methods and equipment have been modernized 
extensively during the past few years. Diesel-driven steel-hull tugs have replaced steam- 
driven wooden tugs, such aids as depth-sounding devices, radar, ship-to-shore and ship- 
to-ship communications have been developed and a better knowledge of the fish and their 
movements has been established from biological research findings. Modern icing facilities 
and transportation methods are in use as well as new types of fishing gear. Trawling has 
proved very efficient in harvesting smelt on a year-round basis in Lake Erie. 


Most Ontario fishermen are organized into various local associations. Many of these 
associations are, in turn, represented by the Ontario.Council of Commercial Fisheries 
which performs important services to the industry. The Ontario Fishermen’s Co-operative 
and its member groups are of interest also in the organization of the fishery in the province. 


Sport Fisheries —Angling in Ontario is rapidly becoming one of the major industries 
of the province. With an estimated freshwater area of some 68,490 sq. miles, the province 
is one of the most attractive fishing areas on the Continent. Excellent angling oppor- 
tunities are available for such prized fish as brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout, walleye, 
smallmouth and largemouth bass, pike and maskinonge. It is difficult to measure the 
total value of the sport fishing industry to the province but the annual revenue from the 
sale of angling licences alone (mainly to non-residents, as residents require a licence for 
provincial parks only) is in the neighbourhood of $2,500,000. The management of this 
valuable resource is administered by a well-trained field staff of conservation officers and 
biologists located in the 22 forest districts of the province. 


Provincial Hatcheries —Ontario operates 17 hatcheries and rearing stations and excel- 
lent results have been produced in the culture and distribution of various species of game 
fish. The primary species reared in these operations include brook trout, rainbow trout, 
lake trout, smallmouth and largemouth bass, and maskinonge. Four of the finest trout- 
rearing stations on the Continent are located in this province—at Dorion near Port 
Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Hill Lake near Englehart, and Chatsworth. 


Fisheries Research.—Research in Ontario is carried on in the Great Lakes and in 
inland waters. At the South Bay Mouth Station on Manitoulin Island in Lake Huron, 
Wheatley on Lake Erie, and Glenora on the Bay of Quinte on Lake Ontario, fishery 
biological stations are operated for the investigation and study of the commercial and 
sport fisheries on the respective lakes. In Algonquin Park, detailed studies concerning 
lake trout, smallmouth bass and brook trout are in progress and management techniques 
are being tested against the background of a creel census which has been continuous since 
1936. Studies are also being conducted on walleye, parasitology and limnology. A 
selective breeding experiment concerning the hybrid between lake trout and brook trout 
is progressing; the deep-swimming character of the lake trout and the character of maturity 
at early age of the brook trout are those being selected for combination in the hybrid. 
Co-operation by Ontario in the field of sea lamprey control is being extended through the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission. 


Manitoba.—Commercial fishing has been carried on in Manitoba since 1880. The 
province has almost 40,000 sq. miles of freshwater and 400 miles of coastline on Hudson 
Bay but, altogether, about 300 lakes and rivers, covering 30,000 sq. miles, are commercially 
fished. Some 3,500 persons are employed in primary commercial fishing and an equal 
number derive part of their living from fish processing and the supply of materials and 
services to the industry. The industry is particularly important to people living in remote 
northern communities where fishing provides a major part of their cash income but, even 
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so, over two thirds of the catch is taken in the southern part of the province. In 1964-65, 
Lake Winnipeg produced 9,706,200 lb., Lake Manitoba 5,196,800 lb., Lake Winnipegosis 
3,562,200 lb., and other southern lakes 387,500 lb. The northern lakes produced 9,780,000 
lb. The total value to the fishermen in 1964-65 was $3,719,566 and the value as marketed 
was $6,408,116. The average marketed catch for the past five years was 32,600,000 lb., 
worth $3,900,000 to the fishermen and $7,000,000 at the wholesale level after processing. 


About half the catch is taken during open water and the remainder through the ice in 


winter. 
There are 15 kinds of fish caught commercially in Manitoba but those of highest annual 
value to the fishermen are pickerel, whitefish, sauger and pike. Over 90 p.c. of the catch 


_is exported, mostly to the United States. A quantity of the less valuable kinds and some 


processing waste are used as food on mink ranches and for the making of meal; a small 


industry to process white whales (beluga) for oil and animal food has been established on 
Hudson Bay. Capital investment in gear, boats, warehouses, etc., approaches $5,000,000. 


Supervision of commercial fishing operations and the enforcement of the Manitoba 


Fishery Regulations occupy a staff of Conservation Officers who patrol the province using 
- diesel boats during the open water season, snowmobiles and light trucks during the winter 


and aircraft in remote areas. The Fisheries Branch of the Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources, in co-operation with the Department of Health, conducts a systematic 
program of plant inspection to raise the standard of sanitation and improve the processed 


product. 


A continuing program of biological research is conducted by the Fisheries Branch to 
provide management information in the interest of a sustained annual yield and a program 
has been established to test and prove new improved netting and gear which will increase 
production and lower operating costs. Close liaison is maintained with the federal Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and the Fisheries Research Board in the effort to develop new fish products 


and effect more complete utilization of the province’s fishery resources. 


Fish culture activities include two pickerel hatcheries (Lake Manitoba and Lake 
Winnipegosis), a whitefish hatchery (Lake Winnipeg), a trout hatchery (Whiteshell 


_ Provincial Park) and two spawn-taking camps. Fish to replenish the commercial fishing 
waters are raised in the pickerel and whitefish hatcheries and several kinds of trout as 


well as splake and sockeye salmon are raised in the Whiteshell hatchery to be planted in 
sport fishing waters. 


Sport Fisheries—Angling continues to be one of the most popular and most rapidly 


growing forms of outdoor recreation in Manitoba, and since ice-fishing has come into 


vogue many anglers are now fishing over the entire year. About 100,000 licensed fisher- 
men, 15,000 of them from outside the province, spent an estimated $11,000,000 in pursuit 


Of this sport. Although their catch of about 5,000,000 lb. a year is considerably less 
_ than the commercial fishing yield, the monetary value to the province of the sport fisheries 
Ishigher. Extensive water areas are reserved for sport fishing only but others are managed 


for both types of use. Walleye (pickerel), northern pike and the various trout species are 
the main species taken. Either or both of the first two species occur in nearly every body 
of water in the province but trout require a more specialized habitat and occur only in 
Select lakes and rivers. 


Saskatchewan.—Approximately 32,000 sq. miles of water, about one eighth of the 


_ province’s area, provide the basis for Saskatchewan’s fishery resource, a resource that 


contributes much to the economic and recreational activity of the province. Administra- 


tion of the fisheries is the responsibility of the Fisheries Branch of the Department of 
_ Natural Resources; its head office is located in Prince Albert. The Branch has three 
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main Divisions—Management, Research and Fish Culture—which are responsible for 
planning policies; developing programs to ensure the proper management and utilization 
of the fishery resource; interpreting and explaining policies, programs and regulations; 
administering the Acts and Regulations (both federal and provincial); and adapting 
regulations to meet changing conditions. Its objective is to encourage efficient multi-use 
of the fishery, taking into consideration the interests of the various groups concerned— 
commercial fishermen, mink ranchers, anglers and the public generally. 


The commercial fishery in Saskatchewan averages about 14,500,000 lb. annually and 
consists mainly of whitefish, lake trout and walleye. In 1964 the total catch of 14,306,000 
lb. had a market value of $3,080,000, of which $1,490,000 was received by the fishermen. 
This was a slight increase over the previous year, the result of a better harvest of northern 
pike and tullibee. Eighteen local fishermen co-operatives, representing 1,350 fishermen, 
marketed 66 p.c. of the total harvest in 1964. 


During the year, 324 free Indian permits and 896 domestic fishing licences were 
issued, resulting in a catch of about 1,200,000 lb. of fish of all species; the 62 mink ranchers 
licensed to fish for 9,888 breeders produced an estimated 5,800,000 lb. of rough fish 
(suckers, burbot and ciscoes). 


The Fish Research Division conducts biological surveys on most of the large lakes — 
and on many smaller water bodies and streams in the province to provide information for 
the development of fisheries management policies and programs. The current program 
is designed to: determine productivity of water bodies; secure information on abundance 
and relationship of fish species; investigate ecology and assess factors affecting environ-— 
ment of fish; develop techniques to achieve maximum harvest of fish populations without 
prejudice to continued production; and develop techniques to facilitate rehabilitation and 
stocking of small water bodies. Continuing limnological and fisheries surveys are con- 
ducted on lakes along the Lac la Ronge highway; along highway 106; on the Saskatchewan 
River Delta; and on Jackfish, Murray, Green and Turtle Lakes. A long-term creel census 
is being taken on Lac la Ronge and studies have been conducted to test survival of young 
northern pike. 


Spawn camps are operated in northern Saskatchewan to collect lake trout, whitefish, 
northern pike, walleye and arctic grayling eggs. These, along with rainbow and eastern 
brook trout eggs received from the United States and alpine char from France, have been 
incubated and hatched at the Fish Culture Station at Fort Qu’Appelle. Millions of fry 
are stocked in many water bodies in the province. 


Sport Fishing—Saskatchewan has some of the finest sport fishing waters in Canada, 
about 100,000 angling licences being issued annually. To meet recreational demands, @ 
study of 84 water bodies was undertaken recently and seven small lakes along the Churchill 
River road have been rehabilitated. The survival of kokanee (land-locked salmon) in 4 
rehabilitated lake marked the first successful stocking of this species in provincial history. 
A new Saskatchewan Anglers’ Derby record was set in the goldeye division by a 3-lb.2-02. 
specimen taken in the Saskatchewan River. Other top prizes went to anglers for a 
33-lb. 9-oz. northern pike, a 12-lb. 3-0z. walleye, a 3-lb. 12.5-oz. brook trout, and a 3-lb. 
9.5-oz. arctic grayling. 


Alberta.—Commercial and sport fishing is administered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Division of the Department of Lands and Forests under the authority of the Fisheries Act 
(Canada) and the Fishery Act (Alberta). Production of commercial fish for the year 
ended Mar. 31, 1965 was 12,296,600 lb., with a landed value of $791,044 and a marketed 
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value of $1,243,481. Lake whitefish, the most valuable of commercially caught fish, 
accounted for 38 p.c. of the total marketed value but represented only 12 p.c. of the total 
landings. ‘Tullibee, a low-priced fish used primarily for animal food, accounted for 71 p.c. 
of the total quantity and 43 p.c. of the marketed value. Other species taken in order of 
marketed value were pickerel (walleye), pike, perch, burbot (ling) and lake trout. Of 
the total quantity taken, 1,365,664 lb. were marketed outside the province and of that 
amount 1,272,300 lb. were exported to the United States. 


Sport Fisheries.—Angling licence sales number about 125,000 each year. The pro- 
vince operated fish culture facilities for stocking angling waters at Calgary and Raven 


where 1,913,980 trout, grayling and kokanee (land-locked salmon) were produced in 
1965. ‘Trout plantings are made in lakes and reservoirs but warm water stockings are 


limited to the transfer of adult walleye, pike and perch to a few selected lakes for the 
purpose of introducing these species. 

A staff of four district biologists, two assistant biologists and several student employees 
carried out biological surveys and management projects during 1965. For the first time, 
surveys were extended to lakes on the Canadian shield in extreme northeastern Alberta, 
an area offering considerable potential for sport fishing for lake trout. Reclamation of lakes 
by chemical treatment and habitat destruction problems also received attention. 


British Columbia.—A Fisheries Office, which was organized in 1901-02 and became 
very active in fish culture work, building and operating fish hatcheries and instituting 


scientific research into various fishery problems, was superseded in 1947 by the Department 


of Fisheries which in turn was superseded in 1957 by the Department of Recreation and 
Conservation. Commercial fisheries are represented today as the Commercial Fisheries 
Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Broadly speaking, the ad- 
ministrative and regulative jurisdiction over the fisheries of British Columbia rests with 
the federal authority. The ownership of the fisheries in the non-tidal waters is vested 


in the Crown in the right of the province, as are the shell fisheries such as oyster fishing 


and clam fishing in tidal waters. The province administers these fisheries although the 
regulations covering them are made under federal Order in Council on the advice and 


- recommendation of the province. 


The provincial Fisheries Act provides for the taxation of the fisheries and, under civil 
and property rights, for the regulation and control of the various fish processing plants 
under a system of licensing. Provision is also made for arbitration of disputes regarding 
fish prices that may arise between the fishermen and operators of the various licensed 
plants. The administration of the Act involves the collection of revenue and the super- 
vision of plant operations. 

Regulation and administration of net fishing in the non-tidal waters of the province, 
including commercial fishing and authority for regulation of the game fisheries in non-tidal 
waters, is vested in the Fish and Game Branch which operates a number of trout hatcheries 
and egg-taking stations for re-stocking purposes. 

The Branch co-operates closely with the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. The 
biological research into those species of shellfish over which the province has control, 
principally oysters and clams as well as marine plants, is conducted by the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada at the Pacific Biological Station, Nanaimo, B.C., under agree- 


- ment with the federal and provincial authorities. The object of this research is to encourage 


the industry to produce better products more economically and to enable the Commercial 
Fisheries Branch to regulate the various species so that maximum exploitation may be 


obtained on a sustained-yield basis. 
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PART II.—FURS 


Section 1.—The Fur Industry* 


Although the relative importance of the fur industry in the Canadian economy has 
declined through the years, the production of wild and farm furs continues to contribute 
substantially to the national income and to individual income in certain areas. In addition 
to returns from the sale of pelts, the thriving fur farming industry has boosted the economy 
of many areas through creation of a chain of associated businesses such as feed supply 
houses and pelt processing stations. Demand from the industry for feed stuffs has resulted 
in the utilization of much of what was formerly waste from meat packing operations and 
poultry processing plants. In addition, some 50,000,000 Ib. of rough fish and fish frames, 
formerly of little or no value, are used annually by this industry. 


The value of raw furs produced in Canada in the 1964-65 season amounted to — 
$36,613,350, ranched furs accounting for 58.4 p.c. and wild pelts for the remainder. Canada 
accounts for about one twelfth of the world production of ranched mink pelts and one 
quarter of the world production of wild furs. A large proportion of the Canadian fur crop 
is exported, the principal varieties being mink, beaver, seal, muskrat and fox; in 1965 the 
value of raw furs exported was $29,503,777 and during the same year raw furs worth — 
$19,144,817 were imported. 


Fur Trapping.—The value of the wild furs caught in 1964-65 was $15,236,798. In 
that season Canadian trappers took 4,163,277 pelts of all species, ranging from 564 polar , 
bear skins which realized an average price of $99.12, to 1,503,756 squirrel pelts averaging © 
$0.59. An estimated 50,000 Canadians participate annually in fur trapping activities | 
which in recent seasons have yielded an average revenue of approximately $15,000,000 
including the value of the sealskin crop. Returns from the trapping enterprise are distrib- 
uted through countless northern villages, providing a welcome source of revenue for many | 
part-time trappers as well as for the professionals. 


A good proportion of the wild fur catch comes from the central and southern portions 
of the provinces. Some species have adjusted to life in partly settled areas and each year 
substantial catches of beaver, muskrat, mink, raccoon, wolf and squirrel are made in areas 
of mixed farm and bushland. As a result of the failure of raw fur prices to keep pace with 
rising commodity costs, most of the trappers in these areas operate on a part-time basis 
only. Many are full-time wage-earners who carry on their trapping activities during 
weekends or on holidays. 


In the northern areas also, the production of most of the important fur varieties is 
being well maintained. Comparatively few opportunities for wage employment exist in 
these areas and trapping remains an important source of revenue. Since 1938 no trapping 
licences have been issued to non-Indians in the Northwest Territories, other than to 
individuals holding licences at that date and their offspring. Consequently, most of the 
fur catch in the Northwest Territories is taken by Indian, metis and Eskimo trappers. 
A trend has developed in recent years whereby native trappers, who formerly spent the 
winter months along with their families on the trapline, now congregate with their de- 
pendants in the settlements. This community-type living has certain undesirable results; 
the areas around the settlements tend to be over-trapped and the less accessible areas 
neglected, with consequent waste of the fur resource. 


Fur Farming.—Mink is by far the most important fur bearer raised on fur farms; 
chinchilla, fox and nutria are also raised but these account for less than 1 p.c. of the total 
value of pelts produced. 


* Prepared by A. Stewart, Production and Marketing Branch, Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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| Mink farming, which had its beginnings in Canada around 1910, is now carried on in 
all provinces, the principal producers, in order of importance, being Ontario, British Colum- 
bia, Manitoba and Alberta. The following figures indicate the growth of the industry 
since 1930:— 


Pelt. Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 
No. $ No. $ 
ol eS Oe 3, 284 10.52 TQ6O xR Sra, Seeie. ao oo 1,203, 853 14.03 
| 1935... 2... s sees e scenes 30, 558 10.58 1) ee AE oa ae 1,271,449 14.50 
EROS), ou onic acca e se sew ein 229,202 z 
a aeiay hd 1063. deed ould Sellwn 1,295,672 15.18 
US SSE ae 2 ee 255,968 21.51 
eee 589, 352 17.08 19635 Ses canaries 1,400,021 15,82 
Nes cos «> coe salt 786, 760 20.07 19642 oa. ek eee 1,418,368 14.92 


‘Production in 1964 was 1.3 p.c. higher than in the previous year but, because of poorer 
‘market conditions, the value was down 4.4 p.c. 


The mink breeding season extends from early March to early April. After a gestation 
period varying from 40 to 70 days, the litter of three to six kits is born. At age five to 
six months, the mink are fully grown and at this stage receive all possible attention with a 
view to developing deep, silky pelts which will bring top prices. Pelting starts around 
| mid-November and by the end of that month shipments of raw pelts begin arriving at the 
fur auction houses. Mink farming has become a specialized business that calls for a high 
degree of skill, experience and industry. ‘The successful breeder must have a thorough 
knowledge of his animals’ habits and requirements. Mink must be fed a carefully prepared 
diet, tailored to meet the varying demands of the breeding, growing and furring-out 
Seasons. Also, a sound understanding of the complex field of genetics is required for 
selective breeding programs through which breeding herds may be improved and new 
colours produced. Diseases of mink have been the subject of considerable research, as 
a result of which most mink farmers now carry out programs of preventive vaccination 
for control of the major diseases. 


Advanced ranching practices and the use of labour-saving devices enable the producer 
to operate very efficiently, permitting a single operator to tend many animals. Mink are 
usually housed in roofed structures with more or less open sides. These sheds may contain 
up to several thousand animals each and the regular pattern of the pens within the structure 
facilitates the use of automatic watering and powered feeding systems. Even so, produc- 
tion costs in the 1960-64 period showed considerable increase and mink pelt prices failed to 
keep pace. One result-of the lower profit margins has been an acceleration of the trend 
toward large producing units and the decline in the numbers of small operators producing 
fewer than 100 pelts a year. In 1950 there were 589,352 mink pelts produced on 2,557 
farms, an average of 230 pelts per unit; in 1960 there were 1,203,853 mink pelts produced 
on 2,331 farms, an average of 516 per unit; and by 1964 the number of mink farms had 
declined to 1,491 but pelt production increased to 1,418,368, an average of 951 per farm. 


| Chinchillas are being raised successfully in all provinces, the principal producers in 
1964, in order of importance, being British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec and Alberta. Most 
of the Canadian chinchilla pelts are exported in the raw state to the United States where 
_ they are dressed before being offered for sale. The pelts are sold through two outlets in 
New York City and most of the Canadian skins are intersorted with pelts produced in 
the United States. This arrangement benefits producers in both countries since the 
resulting larger quantities render it possible for the grading specialists to make up “lots” 
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containing pelts well matched as to size, colour and quality. The following figures show 
the production of chinchilla pelts in Canada since 1955:— 


Pelt Average Pelt Average 
Year Production Realization Year Production Realization 

No. $ No. $ 
LOS byes ee. q AT ee 1,742 27.50 1960. SOs; Soest 9,067 13.06 
19562285, Pe ae 2,705 9.65 1961 ee oe eee 10,559 14.07 
L957 Bis hao SARS A. 4,701 13.84 1962: . 2.42 eee 11,193 13.56 
TOSS teasers uee ie eas eis 8,336 13.43 19635 <8 stereo 12,226 14.03 
195Ov AS. Ree ae 8,558 hay it7/ TIGA ae ees 12,842 13.22 


In 1964, 782 fox pelts were produced on 36 Canadian farms, a continuation of the 
decline that began following the peak production of 240,827 pelts in 1939. It is interesting 
to note, however, that, sparked by a strong demand from Japan, the 1964 production 
realized an average price of $43.37 per pelt, the highest return since 1930. 


Fur Marketing.—The bulk of the Canadian fur crop is sold in one or other of the 
eight fur auction houses located in Montreal, North Bay, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton 
and Vancouver. ‘The marketing season extends from December each year through to the 
following June. By this time most of the current season’s production has been moved at 
the auction level, although clean-up sales in August or September are not unusual. 


The December auctions offer substantial quantities of the new season’s ranched mink 
pelts but only limited quantities of wild furs; the latter become available in larger quantities 
in January and later months. Canadian pelts are traditionally sold in the raw or un- 
processed state, thus facilitating entry into the many countries that maintain tariffs on 
imports of processed furs. 

Throughout the 1965-66 selling season, there was a strong American and European 
demand for all types of Canadian furs, especially from West Germany. In addition to the 
demand for ranched mink, the dominant fur of the industry, there was a noticeable interest 
shown in many of the wild fur varieties including the long-haired types which have largely 
been neglected in recent years. As a result, prices realized at auction for both wild and 
ranch-raised pelts were higher than in 1964-65. 


Most Canadian mink ranchers are members of the Canada Mink Breeders’ Association, 
which promotes Canadian ranch-raised mink in the domestic and foreign markets and 
works closely with fur auction outlets in formulating plans for marketing the annual 
pelt crop. Funds for advertising and other expenditures are obtained through a (voluntary) 
deduction of 14 p.c. of the sales price of all members’ pelts sold at auction. In the 1964-65 
season these deductions produced a revenue of approximately $290,000. 


One method of promoting Canadian furs in the overseas market is the annual exhibit 
of a comprehensive selection of this country’s furs at the International Fur Fair, Frankfurt, 
West Germany. This is the largest and most important exhibition of its type in the 
world and the annual attendance of around 20,000, mainly members of the European fur 
industry, includes a good proportion of the overseas purchasing power. An indication of 
the success of this exhibition, sponsored by the Department of Trade and Commerce, is 
the recent increase in the number of fur buyers who have come to Canada to obtain their 
requirements. Mink producers and trappers alike have benefited through the additional 
competition produced in Canadian auctions by these visitors. 


Section 2.—Fur Statistics 
Subsection 1.—Fur Production and Trade* 


Total Fur Production.—Early records of raw fur production were confined to the 
decennial censuses when account was taken of the number and value of pelts obtained by 
trappers. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics commenced an annual survey ol 


* Prepared by the Agriculture Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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raw fur production. For a number of years the statistics were based on information 
supplied by the licensed fur trappers. More recently, annual statements based on royalties, 
export tax, etc., have been made available by the provincial game departments (except 
Prince Edward Island), and these statements are used in the preparation of the statistics 
issued annually by the Bureau. Figures for Prince Edward Island are based on returns 
supplied to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by fur dealers in that province. 


1.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced and Percentage Sold from Fur Farms, 
Years Ended June 30, 1946-65 


Pelts Percentans Pelts Foe 
of Value of Value 
ep | Sold trom | peeed |_| Sold from 
Number Value ee Number Value Patel 
‘ $ $ 
emtie are: » Seas 7,593,416 | 42,870,541 30 O56 eRe kere soa: 7,727,264 | 28,051,746 56 
Tn o/s <A> S.anene 7,486,914 | 26,349,997 37 IESE ARE icra, Seb 6,919,724 | 25,592,130 57 
LR See 7,952,146 | 32,232,992 37 LOSS a ere tee 6,440,319 | 26,335,109 60 
AE yh sich aya, ons 9,902,790 | 22,899, 882 33 TODO Sane ae aor: 5,370,531 | 25,800,555 62 
nD a era 7,377,491 | 22,184,023 34 196 Os aetee et as 5,999,414 | 31,186,078 60 
Se eee aes 7,479,272 | 31,124, 400 36 TOG 1a ee cnet rere ot, 6,237,360 | 28, 737,087 59 
Aa Ae See 7,931,742 | 24,215,061 42 1OC 2S SIR rs 5,771,129 | 28,971,077 64 
OS Se eee 7,568, 865 | 23,349, 680 43 1903 Sees aes 5,123,395 | 31,943, 418 62 
BR ae ess. haneie 6,274,727 | 19,287,522 49 LQG4L SD Pa Bee src, 4,829,717 | 39,493,233 57 
of a Sete 9,670,796 | 30,509,515 43 OR, Ciclo dne eee 5,599,070 | 36,613,350 58 
1 Includes 257,123 seal pelts valued at $4,080,411; figures not available for previous years. 2 Includes 


253,469 seal pelts valued at $3,517,640. 


Ontario continues to lead the provinces in value of fur production, accounting for 
24 p.c. of the total in the 1964-65 season. British Columbia followed with 15 p.c., Manitoba 
with 13 p.c., Alberta 13 p.c., Quebec 11 p.c., Saskatchewan 6 p.c., the Atlantic Provinces 
6 p.c., and the Yukon and Northwest Territories 5 p.c. 


2.—Pelts of Fur Bearing Animals Produced, by Province, Years Ended June 30, 1964 and 1965 


1964° 1965 
Province or Territory 
Percentage Percentage 
Pelts Value of Total Pelts Value of Total 
Value Value 
No. $ No. $ 
MPP MEONNGIST sic. « ccoP s+ Bisco aye oye Sed 49,662 621,761 1.6 50,217 531,641 1.5 
Prince /dward Island.............. 2,956 46,086 0.1 3,491 52,112 0.1 
MAS CObIS.) S08 EE 2. ALISA Awe 8 104,144 |. 1,378,014 325 126,086 | 1,328,085 3.6 
Beers WwiCk?.., 5... +... <. 04: dee 3 46,006 244, 602 0.6 49,619 |} 341,182 0.9 
“ANGE in 8. Ba eI eee ie ka 452,646 | 3,887,168 9.8 450,911 | 3,847,452 10.5 
a) SSS ae 1,197,266 | 10,844, 157 27.5 1,029;738 | 8,938,984 24.4 
ESA eo Soo aes sitkie ie ae 623,846 | 4,855,282 1253 736,282 | 4,789,902 lesa 
Beaker GCE WAN ft [52 lke... 460,803 | 2,271,089 5.8 659,068 | 2,312,198 6.3 
A Vic nares, ease oly. or ecg: te 898,088 | 4,843,872 12.3 1,395,936 | 4,705, 666 12.9 
Series @OlMDIA.....,..20-.. 0006 5h 453,347 | 5,403,703 toed 566,027 | 5,654,587 15.4 
BMGISOM DerritOry.. <i: boar skis ailele ss 86,394 171,209 0.4 70,995 172, 936 0.5 
Northwest Territories.............. 265,656 | 1,854,764 4.7 299,653 | 1,535,926 4.2 
MOANA Re: hehe tess 5 + oe ius = 4,829,717 | 39,493,233 36, 613,350 ass 


1 Totals include pelts and their values not allocated to a province or territory, mainly Alaska fur seal and 
Atlantic Coast hair seal. 
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Wild Fur Production.—The principal kinds of wild fur pelts taken, according to 
their value in 1964-65, were beaver, seal, muskrat, mink, squirrel, otter, white fox, lynx, 
and marten. These nine kinds of pelts accounted for 94.8 p.c. of the total value of wild 
pelts produced. 


3.—Pelts of Wildlife Fur Bearing Animals Taken, by Kind, Years Ended 
June 30, 1964 and 1965 


1964 1965 
Kind 
Total Average Total Average 
Pelts Value Value Pelts Value Value 
No. $ No. $ $ 

IBadrer st. pce eee ce atucscetucter 409 1,175 395 1,099 2.78 

Bear— 
White: s,s he 1. NA. 482 33, 082 564 55,906 99.12 
Black or brown Ack che as oceeioake ck 683 9,976 1201 21,082 17.41 
GYiZZy Sk Boe tetas ee Pee aT 19 285 22 330 15.00 
Beaiv ens) aes eRe tae ee a. 463,837 | 6,181,030 415,261 | 4,905,277 11.81 
Coyote or prairie wolf............... 19,366 118,990 22,566 150,113 6.65 
Ermine (weasel): -1 twee «|. cert cert eis 124,079 99,701 180, 259 222,999 1.24 
Pighers visi sn seeebes Kessel. sews 8,364 92,252 7,950 70,713 8.89 

ox— 
Bluestein tale atoces ee Pease 171 1,061 207 1,499 7.24 
Cross and Tred aie.cncni)..aree sates 19,214 83,761 22,010 130,278 5.92 
SilVertrc sh come coern theca: 293 1,695 472 5,052 10.70 
Whitescrinsisieier tte tatere 32, 447 489, 067 40,831 448,112 10.97 
INotispecified << sane, aeerarstomts ctor 2 i 71 455 6.41 
Lynx.c3 55 eee es cae ooo et ees 36,197 529,674 24,534 408, 420 16.65 
Martetisccce Soh c:t heres ee. Ses 49, 664 439 , 033 40,948 369,191 9.02 
Mian Ste noteatite noee cemeteries arent 121,459 | 1,971,186 106,863 | 1,580,648 14.32 
Muskrate i. 25 aoe atts ened oe 1,433,057 | 1,962,381 1,387,022 | 1,832,288 1.32 
Otberwee Gwe alte ee 19, 802 547,286 19,315 556, 507 28.81 
Rabbitconackcccc tis seat see 148, 873 53,398 105,790 33, 967 0.32 
eis Ieee GE CO ee ae 25,975 49,611 25,785 59,014 2.29 

eal— 
Bur, NorthiePacticlsc..sscts aster : 10,906 585,651 13, 462 762,922 56.67 
Hair, NZWED. eer kia 46, 962 691,764 68, 332 757,017 11.08 
FisiriQuer sacri oer 21,342 317, 996 24,141 359, 701 14.90 
HainAtiantic\Coast2s.. 4-06. ocr 177,913 | 2,485,000 147,534 | 1,638,000 11.10 
Skunks ie. ..:¢ Rayp ee oe tall: Besse eee 36 15 1,039 555 0.53 
SQuitrelinc. stereo cee icctecciec 653,175 379, 525 1,503,756 882,290 0.59 
Wild cat Seerecnioci totic corti micctes eil8s? 4,675 1,553 10,288 6.62 
Wolter eetts tote eae ie chee ae 1,474 24,067 866 14,315 16.53 
Wolverine .n sce citar 479 6,401 518 8,760 16.91 

DO talscse ecient aries 3,413,151 | 17,159,884 4,163,277 | 15,286,798 uae 


1 Commonly known as Alaska fur seal; not available by province. Value figures are the net returns to the 
Federal Government for pelts sold. 2 Value figures are payments to sealers for landed pelts, including 
blubber; an unknown quantity is processed as leather. 


Fur Farm Production.—Mink now accounts for over 99 p.c. of the total value of 
fur farm production. In 1964 the number of mink pelts taken continued upward, reaching 
1,418,368 with a value of $21,165,324. The total number of all types of pelts taken was 
1,435,803 with a value of $21,376,685. 


On the whole, there was little change in the number of fur farms operating in 1964 
compared with 1963, some provinces reporting small increases and others small decreases. 


Mink farms increased in number from 1,476 to 1,491 and the number of animals on 
those farms at year-end from 583,312 to 641,818. Chinchilla farms also increased in 
number from 451 to 477 and the number of animals increased from 39,656 to 49,298. In 
1964, 151 farms raising nutria reported 3,986 animals and 36 farms raising fox had 762 
animals; the number of nutria decreased by 2,734 over 1963 and the number of fox in- 
creased by 4. 
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: 4.—Fur Farms and Value of Pelts Produced Thereon, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


| Fur Farms Value of Pelts 
| at Year End Produced on Fur Farms 
Province 
1963 1964 1963 1964 
No. No. $ $ 
ERATE EAH Cr recs es MAING cass ce cdove de ocavel Pane wene ays 38 32 556,053 444,959 
PEN AU CL UISIRITE trys ice ro te oso 910 vxocete regeue eave ets: enslenticgs 13 10 45, 525 51,395 
ANU RSA Sele esas Si Ss wi pGie To SWS Spenela Sars BHR" ase chee as 121 138 1, 246, 474 1,157,712 
RESUS WL GR ca etei cars chee ne Sooo ecm oh gern tsa pls’ s ale aeuene ns 33 35 86,009 , 443 
EN cle ants hs pe eroe 0.6 55S aceenye spew ois nie gimp eps 142 135 1,488,561 1,373,614 
EN ee et Neyo ate ee reo, o'0.% et orevere erenete\ onbreceteregauec ans 816 758 6,897,218 6,056, 649 
ETRE toi ahe o). fyi aka lease cote ef chelsea Rie re AT Wheie'Ss ole sneer 199 185 3,118,619 3,114,571 
RIE Dee de ol ORE Taian bela epg . Pedi od Separates Marne 135 132 1,243,565 1,393, 374 
RT ad et ct eiase ce Bcoctpate sicsere Weertustoveveaesehs 257 302 3,010, 309 2,818,780 
British Columbia........ Aba HAIG ESen peed cote Sats Cah Be Be 402 404 4,640,141 4,876,248 
SOL ANS eee Sees ices ious ree cae yore bin eeis toa iets Sassen 2,156 2,131 22,333,595! | 21,376, 685! 


t Includes value of some pelts not allocated by province. 


5.—Number and Value of Pelts Produced on Fur Farms, by Kind, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Kind 
Pelts Value Pelts Value 
No. $ No. $ 
ee ie a a 1,400,021 | 22,142,286 1,418,368 | 21,165,324 
Tea PCR aE ak i ae een Pe 264, 668 5,417, 755 359,616 5, 257, 586 
Ree ORC! Ere a ee 49, 466 606, 948 38, 584 520, 499 
ee ior ety. ee ee: 77,280 1,113, 606 61,721 998, 029 
US RE 2 Sana es a 278, 043 4,087,234 254,242 4,291,606 
Ce obs Ub ose pe BEE Bre | 464, 260 7.998 17% 484,721 6, 810, 329 
EE OR pa a eee 00 Oe 205, 469 2,917, 659 170, 830 2,601,741 
eee RTE TES As tio a 60, 835 765, 913 48, 654 685, 534 
DEE RS Se Se ne ee 12,226 171,560 12,842 169,711 
| IN RIS Re Bh Pt 2 830 12,525 782 33,915 
ee RN Se Oe cc cuales 55 830 24 1,041 
EES) ae ae ee en one ae 320 4, 829 413 17,912 
EE a Coca aL) Le an 409 6,172 319 13, 835 
Spar Seda a a I ee a a 46 694 26 1,127 
EES FeO Fe re oswed 3,489 6,978 3,801 7,602 
TOs REPL EEE ED EL, foe ea PE REESE ae 1,416,611 | 22,333,595 1,435,803 | 21,376,685 


1 Includes pelts not allocated by type. 


| Exports and Imports.—The Canadian fur trade, both export and import, is mostly 
in undressed furs, the value of dressed and manufactured furs going out of or coming 
into Canada being a comparatively small proportion of the total. Canadian fur exports 
consist largely of those produced in greatest abundance, mink being by far the most 
valuable followed by beaver, seal, muskrat, fox, and squirrel. Mink, Persian lamb, 
_ dressed seal, fox, muskrat and raccoon make up a large part of the imports. Exports and 
imports of furs, undressed, dressed and manufactured, to and from Britain, the United 

States and all countries, are given for the years 1964 and 1965 in Table 6. 
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6.—Exports and Imports of Furs, by Kind, 1964 and 1965 


ee a eS 
SS eeeeeee—eeEeEeEoEanannapaoaaoaoaooqqaqoaqaqaqaoaeaaeaeeeeeeaeaeeeeaaa a 55 


1964 1965 
Kind of Fur : ° 
=o, United All Hele United All 
Britain States Countries Britain | States | Countries 
Exports 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Undressed— 

Bea Verna cosdicetee Bhs ectia ce ete 1,165,024 | 2,366,978 | 5,218,665 743,845 | 2,289,683 3, 937, 440 
Ghinchilla , Sitvr.ceres cece dee 360 231, 262 248, 957 — 202, 417 202, 417 
Eipmme or weasel. ae... ab «ae 158, 020 . 14,736 182, 474 202,515 70, 859 273,577 
Bisherts’. fesse Pe Sete oe os ea aaa 54,774 44,909 119, 883 29,981 52,047 94,129 
Hox sall Gy pes: cere tiem ae oe 9,058 586,018 686, 273 37, 629 1,038, 143 1,305, 498 

WIRES oats Cee ER. ORG Go as. ARTS 213,676 212,096 458, 653 217,638 320, 147 556, 112 
Marten: 00. ho kee Shae be eee diese 123,415 392,910 521,996 94,753 209,018 311,312 
Miainik he asic oben eee ete ce ones lite: 2,027,316 | 12,501,008 | 17,560, 350 1,641,890 | 12,753,214 18, 247, 169 
IVES Gis occ ts « oasis fie Bees est stot 1,289, 335 47,009 1, 464,308 1,512,046 149,066 1,792,913 
(Qik ti Re a en eon tee sa wenn 22,141 74,970 162,777 7,544 104, 084 232,473 
Rabie oe ne 1225 32,577 55,596 — 61,815 101, 622 
Ra CCOODNE 6-2 tee ARR Bis ae ene 5,942 30, 688 87,702 1 1 i 
ea ee ee ee ee onai ray ior er Rae oh eters 1,739, 643 134,963 2,766, 298 1,326,158 158, 356 2,058, 128 
Squirrel scdensssortrerrerse ees 539, 410 2,372 543, 209 804, 243 377 804,715 
VOLE Sree to tere eR ateko mr fhcectote ve tones Aotat 16,201 12 (palo 143,352 11, 485 108, 368 124, 399 
Other. Sree Fe ec lenniied: 48, 843 UES A 157, 106 56,198 151,105 263, 415 

Dressed— 

(Mink™. tactics aoc ar eee 32, 826 48,717 444,970 4315 79, 821 327, 456 
IRC COON as. een erste eeu trae —- 615,179 615,179 — 1,038, 897 1,046,931 
Mur plates ua ts5) CUCs inn aietrttete 850 Cael 45,738 2220 4,704 21,917 
OAs Eee AACR OOS SOOO E 169, 649 1,26553829 2,378, 022 86, 423 1,582,752 2,442, 152 


Hur goodsiapparels <a ere.) ernie iei 2,182,022 669,486 | 6,227,931 1,282,337 747, 250 6,058,199 


Totals 2. 9,799,730 | 19,497,189 | 40,039,449 || 8,061,280 | 21,122,123 | 40,196,974 
ees a ea 1 as el ee sa Ee Me ee 
Imports 
ha te dese 2 OEE ag yb 2 ee ee ee ee 2 ee eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Undressed— 
Ghinajand Jap minke. reer — 2,767 244,085 14, 643 1,807 241,730 
OX TS tals Boe ORR ret ee herobas 541,411 284, 229 1,202, 954 1,117,800 512, 858 2,454, 128 
Wolinskeyeiee sctice eee rs) ftom 19,598 14, 500 167,716 90,997 10,995 320, 105 
ATCA Aree PE ence een 1,553,141 3,088, 728 8,788, 275 1,259, 566 3,505, 473 8, 988, 104 
Muskiratit..220: See thie er tikes — 811, 412 811, 412 — 842,729 851, 247 
Persian lambiaeen cee. cent: See 862,001 1,968, 927 5, 356, 324 542,049 1, 447, 211 4,048, 978 
Ra Dib &.cae wonton lect MB emtitach. —_ 153, 956 207, 399 — 150,291 199, 765 
FVACCOODS dee ee ERE erste eeaae — 785,798 785,798 — 1,528,545 1,538, 679 
SB QULrrel cis ss brick tte ae seats ake 29,354 4, 883 53, 818 9,801 845 70, 984 
Opher. 2.3. oa ee oe ee 181,528 1,321,925 17205005 195, 425 945, 182 1,574,308 

Dressed— 

Hatters AULS Ss. Ee ov aaoteeas 1,258 169,730 505, 676 — 149, 406 377, 083 
Mince ee ea ee ret rt a a eens 650 567, 906 593,116 6, 433 530,470 543, 048 
Seal cee ce roe Ae, een 25,674 2,772, 883 2,872,792 12,996 2,034, 642 2,198, 494 
Sheep and!lamiberan. so a- 4 aot 67,186 103, 841 391, 637 111,240 165,541 1,010, 204 
Kur plates, mats, 6tCsy-75 50>. 0: 16,382 421,640 583,016 25,476 588, 150 755, 890: 
Other: ssa. 55,928 617,303 815, 902 153, 983 514, 205 799,333 
Bur goodsrappatelwwscere..- 4 ech -a4 ie 17, 936 141,586 191,531 26,321 180,549 253, UE 


3,372,047 | 13,132,014 | 25,308,124 || 3,566,730 | 13,109,899 | 26,225,584 


1 Included in ‘‘Other’’. 


Subsection 2.—The Fur Processing Industry 


The rather general term “fur processing” includes the fur dressing and dyeing industry 
and the fur goods industry. The former is concerned with the dressing or dyeing of pelts 
on a custom basis and the latter is a manufacturing industry that makes up fur goods such 
as coats, scarves and gloves. 
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In the 1962 survey, as explained in Chapter XVI on Manufactures, a change was 
made in the “total activity” approach; Tables 7 and 8 give selected statistics on the new 
basis for 1962-64. In 1964, the number of skins treated was 4,831,560, of which mink 
comprised 30 p.c., muskrat 18 p.c., Persian and other types of lamb 13 p.c., raccoon 9 p.c., 
sheep, shearling and other types of sheep 5 p.c., and all other types of skins 25 p.e. 


7.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Dressing and Dyeing Industry, 1962-64 


Item 1962 1963 1964 

MNPRERESETERINION Gi, RPAEE frat ch clare Shomtei sient s State hes tere ce atetoa anna s No 19 18 16 

Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— 

AGN race Retiyere Pat bo. a. bettnpe tea ata tls Seca sbha'e arate le: os rete and tela No 92 1h 68 
OV EToIVELD. fe Bou SAMS Ae Sehs Seed lee ie ey iene, pe earats Hy 25 25 23 
Salaries paid......... PNR toe om ak toa eee ee $ 739,276 648, 879 592,186 

' Production and Related Employees— 

PEt eee m eR tees SR OPI Rn eo ad Reed a, No 781 763 641 
Bota Omi ey Szieas.. Woawen Ole < C54 Sictoten« 001d « dislwbleisie,s seidds watts s 137 136 121 
PERO SNE EU I CE EEN Pn reer otters & crecskcintceh goles. Shed otaletins sv ciohe $ 8, 209, 152 3,368, 466 3,155,044 

Cost of materials used in APADUL SCGUEING.. crept, hee yctavneiet. Heese ket $ 1,586, 469 1,530,371 1,087,716 

MOREE E COG AUA. Shrine ci Nore whe Sar are poate s Siete ds wi lates Pre No. 6,229, 747 5, 738, 549 4, 831, 560 

_ Amount received for treatment of furs and other manufacturing 

. BNET 5 Per. Meee ie 5 Lie». «QS Stow «FHS wv (Ge SOREE RARE T 6 RSS 7,143, 496 7,013,118 6,559,077 


The shipments of ladies’ fur coats and jackets by all industries in 1964 numbered 


128,117 and were valued at $41,166,000. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Fur Goods Industry, 1962-64 


Item 1962 1963 1964 
. ae Bch lodl Bis biden ominearr omit sat Lomi ly <6 No. 429 419 433 
Administrative and Other Salaried Employees— : 

STM at ea) Rin sa elope OR tee cot bl 5 at eet inte tudestoe lees No 496 461 448 

LP SLES het sie, Statin gr ot Rimap ae alah pea Ri ta es mata e 179 174 183 
; Se LBGOSE ave WP Be = AW Cot ES A eee oes cee one a aoe renin $ 3,310,355 3,448, 066 3,492, 936 
Production and Related Employees— 

SPN Sy oa Cece een, Se AA. Me coy tacky cetnusie Al Aetdtemy em ceGaans secaanett No Aly 1,500 1,596 
EOD Se ay eee oie ope ges Siperaliaai ss Ahead ceteietina liana laa. Amp eae nS - 928 813 804 
BUACOSIDAIC terete JL ke, oad Se, Fen Eh, MO AG, $ 9,342,619 8,987,115 ORS iu, Ole 

| Cost of materials used in manufacturing................0.20005 $ 36,369,045 38, 405, 020 39,661,314 
Value of factory shipments and other manufacturing revenue... $ 58,089, 700 59,912,851 62,535, 712 
| (hs THVT So gi te a lee li aI AM er a tae $ 61,114, 712 61, 946, 676 64,514, 747 


| 
| 


_ Section 3.—Provincial and Territorial Fur Resource Management 

| Most of the fur resources of the provinces and territories of Canada are under the 
administration of the respective governments and councils. Exceptions include those 
_Tesources within the boundaries of the National Parks and the Indian reserves, which are 
under the administration of the Federal Government. The Canadian Wildlife Service of 
the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern Development is responsible for all Federal 
Government interests in wildlife resources except for those related to Indian affairs, which 
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are administered by the Indian Affairs Branch of the same Department. The Canadian 
Wildlife Service co-operates with provincial governments and other agencies concerned 
and handles federal interests in relevant national and international problems (see pp. 49-51). 
Provincial fur resource management practices are discussed in the following paragraphs, 


Newfoundland.—For the past several years, the Wildlife Division of the provincial 
Department of Mines, Agriculture and Resources has been operating experimental beaver 


traplines on the Avalon and Burin Peninsulas. Legislation has now been prepared to 


permit the extension of this trapline system to cover all fur bearers throughout the Island 
of Newfoundland for the 1966-67 and subsequent trapping seasons. In general, trapping 
regulations provide for fall and winter trapping seasons for muskrat, otter, beaver and 
mink within the Island of Newfoundland and for beaver, mink, marten, muskrat, otter, 
fisher and Arctic fox in Labrador. Trapping is permitted throughout the year for fox, 
lynx, weasel, wolf and wolverine. 


Although not directly connected with fur bearer management, interesting findings — 
regarding one fur bearer—the lynx— have been made in Newfoundland. In 1964, during» 


an investigation of caribou calf mortality, it was determined that when a caribou calf 


was bitten by a lynx, saliva bacteria were transmitted to the wound and the ensuing infection | 
caused death in most cases. To eliminate this cause of death among young caribou, 


Wildlife Division officers have since carried out extensive lynx trapping in the vicinity of 
the caribou calving areas, resulting in a higher percentage of calf survival. 


Nova Scotia.—Nova Scotia’s wild fur bearers include beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, 


fox, raccoon and weasel and the trapping of these animals provides supplementary income , 


for several thousand persons who harvest from $100,000 to $200,000 worth of wild furs 


each year. The value, of course, depends on the numbers of each fur species available and | 


on fur prices, both being subject to marked variations from year to year. 
The beaver, once almost extinct in the province, is now the most valuable fur bearer 


taken. A $2 licence is required by residents to trap a limited number of beavers (five to_ 


ten) during the approximately six-week season beginning Nov. 1. No licence is required 
to trap other fur bearers, although a royalty must be paid to the province for each pelt 
exported. These animals may be taken between Nov. 1 and Dec. 14. 


Beaver research is at present being carried on in Nova Scotia to increase knowledge 
of this valuable animal as a preparation for better management of its population. Be- 
haviour, feeding, movement and reproduction studies are being conducted near the Tobeatic 
Sanctuary in western Nova Scotia, in Cumberland County in the eastern part of the province 
and in an enclosed area in Queens County. In addition, data on size, age, parasites and 
diseases are collected from beaver carcasses taken by trappers in all parts of the province. 


Several trappers’ associations have been started throughout the province so that the 
men closest to the fur resource may have some say in its wise use and management. ‘These 
groups can also assist in ensuring proper handling and marketing of the raw furs and in 
up-grading quality, thus commanding good market prices. 


New Brunswick.—The initial investigation under the fur management program 
under way in New Brunswick concerned the muskrat and was conducted in the estuary of 
the St. John River, one of the better muskrat areas in the province. Such investigation 
will soon be extended to other fur bearers, especially beaver. Beaver were protected 
against trapping for about 20 years until the first open season was declared in 1946. Asa 
result, the beaver has made a remarkable recovery and there has been an open season 
each year since 1951, the annual take averaging about 7,500 pelts. At present, beaver 
damage done to farms and woodlots, highways and railways is causing some concern. 


The trapping of fisher and marten was permitted during the 1964-65 trapping season 
for the first time since 1946. These animals are found mainly in the northern part of the 
province but their numbers appear to be increasing and they are gradually working their 


1 
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way southward. During the late winter of 1966, a number of fisher were live-trapped in 
northern New Brunswick and released in the Fundy Mountains in an attempt to re- 
establish them there. Mink and otter are not abundant but in the fall trapping season 
the catches average from 1,500 to 2,000 and from 200 to 250, respectively. In 1964-65, 
3,320 trapping licences were issued. 


Provincial legislation enables quick changes to be made in trapping seasons; thus, 
the autumn benefit of available fur may be utilized by a trapper or a closed season established 


_ on any fur bearer showing signs of serious depletion in numbers. A summary of trapping 


_ laws, which includes information on how the different pelts should be handled to receive 
_ the best price, is available from the Fish and Wildlife Branch of the provincial Department 


of Lands and Mines. 


Quebec.—The fur trade has been of considerable importance in Quebec since the 
beginning of New France and the province has remained in the forefront of fur producers. 


_ The principal native species, in order of importance, are beaver, mink, muskrat, hair-seal, 


_ otter, lynx and marten. 


Management of wild fur bearers began in 1932 with the establishment by an official 


| of the Hudson’s Bay Company of a privately leased reserve at Rupert House. The 


administration of this reserve passed to the Hudson’s Bay Company and a second con- 
cession, at Nottoway, was granted to the Company in 1938. Strict conservation practices 
were enforced in these two reserves with such success that the provincial government took 
over their management and has since added steadily to the area of Crown lands set aside 


'for Indian trappers. At present, 12 reserves are under conservation: Rupert House, 


| 7,500 sq. miles (19382); Nottoway, 11,300 sq. miles (1938); Vieux Comptoir, 30,000 sq. miles 


(1941); Peribonca, 12,600 sq. miles (1941); Fort George, 17,700 sq. miles (1942); Abitibi, 
6,000 sq. miles (1943); Great Victoria Lake, 6,300 sq. miles (1948); Mistassini, 50,000 sq. 
miles (1948); Manouane, 5,000 sq. miles (1951); Roberval, 20,000 sq. miles (1951); Bersimis, 


' 21,000 sq. miles (1951); and Saguenay, 140,000 sq. miles (1955). The number of beaver 


pelts alone taken from these reserves in the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 was 16,065, having 


a value of $212,201. 


In 1945, a separate system of registered lands for white trappers was set up in the 
areas of Abitibi East, Abitibi West, Rouyn-Noranda, Témiscamingue, Pontiac and part of 


| Saguenay County. Each leaseholder is granted exclusive trapping rights on his assigned 
_land and each is subject to strict regulation. The trapping of fur bearers, other than 
_ beaver, is not restricted on either the reserves or the registered lands except for a general 
regulation concerning the protection of animals and the fixing of catch limits. Recently, 


_ biological research has been undertaken to assess the results of this system. 


In 1964-65, the value of the catch of wild furs in Quebee amounted to $2,569,471—a 
fraction of the value of the finished product. 


Ontario.—Legislation for the management of wild fur bearers had its beginning in 


_ Ontario with the setting of seasons in 1860 by an Act of Upper Canada. However, 32 


et 


years passed before there was any field staff to enforce the regulations and then began an 
era of restrictive legislation to protect species threatened by the earlier exploitation. 


_ Progress beyond the restrictive enforcement of open and closed seasons has come about 


only in the past 20 or 30 years. The first steps in this direction involved the setting aside 
of special Indian hunting areas in which non-Indians were not allowed to trap. 


The registered trapline system was introduced in 1935 on a very small scale. This 


system is based on government recognition of the desirability of full utilization of the 


resource and the more efficient management that results when one individual enjoys the 
exclusive right to trap on such an area. In its early stages, surveyed townships were as- 


signed as trapline areas but more explicit trapline boundaries, established in 1947-48, now 
_ cover the province and mostly follow natural physiographical features. At the same time, 


resident traplines were established in areas of patented land, which means most of southern 
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Ontario; these are blocks of land on which trappers are licensed to trap, providing they 
make their own written agreements with the landowners. Trapline licences are renewable 
annually as long as the trapper meets the conditions of the regulations and continues to 
trap. Trappers may sell the equipment and improvements they have made on their lines 
and so have a vested interest in their traplines. 


In full realization that fur is a natural resource that cannot in nature be stockpiled, 
and is harvested on a commercial basis only, the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests 
has assisted the Ontario Trappers’ Association to establish their fur auction at North Bay, 
This allows the trappers to sell furs on a competitive market and realize their full value. 


Much valuable research has been carried out on fur bearers, with present emphasis 
on beaver and otter. Transplantings have been successfully carried out to speed the 
recovery of reduced populations, particularly with beaver. A new aging technique was 
perfected for beaver in 1964 and an aerial beaver survey technique was developed recently. 


Manitoba.—Trading in furs is Manitoba’s oldest industry and the province produces 
some of the finest pelts on the world markets. The annual value of production varies 
widely, depending both on the cyclic abundance of fur bearing animals and on world 
prices for the pelts produced. 


As the northern portion of Manitoba became more accessible following construction 
of the Hudson Bay Railway to Churchill, competition for fur and for trapping grounds 
became so severe that the fur resources were sadly depleted. In 1940, Manitoba started 
a program of trapline registration. The program provided security of tenure to individuals 
or community groups of trappers, weeded out the part-time trappers and changed harvesting 
of wild fur from fur mining to wild fur farming. At that time beaver were a rarity and a 
series of closed seasons had been declared. Since then, beaver have increased steadily and 
41,869 pelts were harvested in the 1964-65 season. Within the past decade new records 
in the production of muskrat, beaver, mink, lynx, fisher and otter have been set for this 
century. 


The wild fur industry is still of economic importance in the province, and particularly 
so for northern residents, both white and native. A program of trapper education, in- 
augurated in 1957 and designed to improve the general handling of furs by trappers and 
at the same time achieve a certain measure of standardization in pelt care, has shown 
eratifying results. It has been expanded to include improved trapping methods and the 
use of humane trap sets; a booklet, The Trapper’s Guide, is available from the Wildlife 
Branch of the Department of Mines and Natural Resources. 


Manitoba has been working in close co-operation with federal and other provincial 
agencies in the promotion of quality furs by contributing a collection of representative 
wild furs for exhibit at the more important European fairs. 


Saskatchewan.—Before the introduction of Saskatchewan’s fur conservation and 
development program, little was done to control the trapping of beaver and muskrat. 
During open seasons, trappers took every pelt available and then the season had to be 
closed the following year in hope of natural population build-up. This “feast and famine” 
policy had a disastrous effect on both the fur resources and the livelihood of trappers. 
Few trappers had exclusive rights to specific areas and most of them were unable to establish 
permanent homes in communities. Poaching was common practice and there was little 
economic security. Beaver began declining steadily after World War I and this affected 
the habitat for other fur bearers as well. 


In 1944, the Saskatchewan Government set up a committee to study trapping prob- 
lems and the following year the South Saskatchewan Muskrat Trapping Program was 
instituted. Under this plan, individuals received exclusive rights to trap on definite land 
locations. Owners and occupants received first consideration, with special priority given 
to Indians and metis on Crown lands. Muskrat quotas were established to assure con- 
tinuing populations, and marketing of pelts under government supervision was instituted. 
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In 1946, under federal-provincial agreement, all Crown lands north of the 53rd parallel 
were set up as the Northern Fur Conservation Block. Up to $50,000 a year was to be 
expended over the following ten years to establish and administer conservation areas, 
purchase equipment, pay salaries of personnel, transplant live beaver and build dams; 
the Federal Government agreed to assume 60 p.c. of the cost and the province the re- 
mainder. A Fur Advisory Committee, with representation from the provincial Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources and the federal Indian Affairs Branch was set up to supervise 


the program. Organization of conservation areas was left to the trappers. Five-man 


| 


councils were elected in all districts, with Indian, metis and white trappers sharing privi- 
leges, obligations and responsibilities on an equal basis. Conservation measures and 
licensing regulations were initiated. In 1956 the agreement was extended for another ten 
years with minor changes and in 1962 a co-ordinating body was set up by the Fur Advisory 


Committee to promote better communications and understanding of the fur program. 


The second federal-provincial agreement terminates in 1966 and negotiations are under 
way for the drafting of a new agreement which will provide, in addition to an extended 


fur program, a greatly enlarged plan covering the development of other natural resources, 


such as fish, forest development on Indian reservations, harvesting of wild rice and other 
natural crops, etc. 


Under the present fur program, security of trappers has been strengthened; fur bearer 
population, although still fluctuating to some extent, has through management reached a 
higher general level, particularly of beaver which is the most important fur animal, rivalled 
only by wild mink; quotas have put trapping on a sustained-yield basis; poaching has 
been almost eliminated; higher water levels resulting from the comeback of beaver have 
improved the habitat for other wildlife; and Indian and non-Indian trappers are sharing 
alike in the self-government of trapping areas and in fur management programs. 


Alberta.—During 1965-66, plans have been formulated for the reorganization of the 


Fish and Wildlife Division of the provincial Department of Lands and Forests. Under 


the new set-up, a fur management section will be established to work strictly on the fur 
resources of the province. More meetings will be held with registered trappers to increase 


_ the exchange of information between them and the Division’s officers and a more intensive 


program is being initiated to eliminate as far as possible the misuse of trapping areas by 
certain trappers and, by amalgamation, to form trapping areas into better economic units. 
The Alberta Government submits pelts to the main fur exhibits in Canada and Europe, a 
policy that has increased the interest of foreign and Canadian buyers in Alberta furs. 


British Columbia.—The British Columbia wild fur resource is administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Branch of the Department of Recreation and Conservation. Regula- 


tions are derived under authority of the Wildlife Act and resource use is controlled under 
_the registered trapline system, in effect since 1926. Registered traplines are areas of 
_ Crown land allotted, for the purpose of trapping wild fur, to trappers who are resident in 


the province. Registration of a specific trapline is renewable on an annual basis by the 


trapper, subject to certain requirements of tenure aimed at conservation and sustained 


yield of fur species. Approximately 3,000 trappers are involved in provincial wild fur 
production, of whom one half are Indians. 


The market value of wild fur produced during the fur harvest of 1964-65 was $600,316, 
with beaver, squirrel, wild mink and lynx together comprising 78 p.c. of this total value. 
The 1964-65 beaver harvest numbered 21,769 pelts. 


Legislative measures entail a general shortening of the annual trapping season to 
restrict the harvesting of unseasonable pelts. Administrative emphasis is placed on the 
desirability of increasing the market value of the resource through improved pelt quality. 
The Branch is a member of the Canadian Fur Council. 
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Section 1.—Electric Power Development 


Subsection 1.—Historical and Current Trends in Power Development 


Electric power development in Canada has undergone remarkable and sustained 
growth since the beginning of the century. From a modest 133,000 kilowatts of generating 
capacity installed at the end of 1900, Canada’s installed hydro capacity rose to almost 
21,800,000 kw. by the end of 1965, and thermal capacity to 7,600,000 kw. 


The chart opposite shows the expansion in installed generating capacity in hydro and 
thermal stations that has taken place since 1920. Thermal-electric power development 
in Canada was not well documented early in the century but it is apparent that its growth 
was slow and of relatively minor importance until the late 1940s. The rate of development 
of hydro facilities, on the other hand, tended to accelerate after the turn of the century when 
improvements in electric power transmission techniques were introduced and increasing 
emphasis began to be placed on the construction of large hydro-electric stations. 


During the prosperous 1920s, demand for electricity became heavier and the rate of 
installation increased appreciably. Then, under the depressed conditions of the early 1930s 
power demand dropped off but did not show up immediately as a drop in the installa- 
tion rate because of the time lag inherent in hydro-electric power development. The 
completion of hydro projects initiated prior to the depression period accounted for the 
continuation of a high rate of capacity installation up until 1935; thereafter, poor economic 
conditions in the 1935-39 period resulted in a reduced rate. 


In the early war years, the tremendous demand for power to drive Canada’s war 
industries accounted for the sharp rise in installation of new generating facilities between 
1940 and 1943 but in the later war years construction dropped off so that, from 1944 to 
1947, a second flattening occurred in the growth curve. After the War, industrial expansion 
and rapidly growing residential and agricultural development placed extremely heavy 
demands on power generating facilities, to stay abreast of which the addition of new 
capacity was required at a rate higher than at any time in Canada’s history. These 
demands also led to the start of an extensive program of thermal plant construction in 
the early 1950s, since they could not be satisfied from hydro sources alone. In the period 


* Sections 1 and 2 of this Chapter were prepared by the Water Resources Branch, Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, Ottawa; Sections 3 and 4 were revised by the Energy Statistics Section, Industry Division, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and Section 5 by the various provincial Commissions concerned. 
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1950-65, the average annual rate of installation of both hydro and thermal facilities was 
about 1,200,000 kw., with hydro contributing two kilowatts of new capacity for each 
kilowatt contributed by thermal. However, it is interesting to note that the average 
increase in thermal generating capacity over the period 1960-65 equalled the increase in 
hydro capacity and promises to surpass it in the not too distant future. 


Table 1 shows the present status of installed generating capacity in hydro and thermal 
stations and the combined total for all stations in Canada as at Jan. 1, 1966. 


1.—Installed Hydro- and Thermal-Electric Generating Capacity, 
by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1966 


Province or Territory Hydro Thermal Total 
kw. kw. kw. 

Newfoundland. .....¢.6<:....c RE ee ee eee Peer tae 466,000 75,000 541,000 
Prince EdwardJIsland.. 237) eee eee eee — 58,000 58,000 
Nova Scotia... 4 oe. oer Lee ec an eR tarneen at cla nrnenen es tete 143,000 489,000 632,000 
NewBrunswick ... . ..:...<.. eee re ieee eee een erates 262,000 320,000 582,000 
(A (:) 0) en MM Suh ois uo ce ocrooud sot Gs ceSh ge be aadOs vee 10,339,000 447,000 10,786, 000 
O12) (0 EERE so le PT ol an oo Or aolame dig eae cooks MOMee 6,064,000 3,217,000 9,281,000 
Manitoba... 05 Rec sce a eon Oe Oe errr 1,074, 000 39, 000 1,413,000 
Saskatchewan «0 Xe eicoc:c:0 ee ee Ee or eee. 320,000 648, 000 968,000 
PN vi csck: en POETS Ae bs Ue dan Jiwhou do dpoue Boao acum 445, 000 959, 000 1, 404, 000 
British Columbiat. .. .< Wipe eeee ee eee eee Cee ae 2,616,000 1,020,000 3, 636, 000 
Yukon ‘Territory 3....3 cea eee cnet eer 28,000 4,000 32,000 
Northwest: Territories...2.) See Gee eee nee eee oe ae 35,000 26,000 61,000 

Canada.com eee een 21,792,000 7,602,000 29,394,000 


Current Trends.—Although water power traditionally has been and still is the main 
source of electric energy in Canada, thermal sources some day will undoubtedly become | 
the main supplier. The choice between development of a hydro-electric power site and 
construction of a thermal generating station must take into account a number of complex 
considerations, the most important of which are economic in nature. In the case of a 
hydro-electric project, the heavy capital costs involved in construction are offset by 
maintenance and operating costs considerably lower than those for a thermal plant. The 
long life of a hydro plant and the dependability and flexibility of operation in meeting 
varying loads are added advantages. Also important is the fact that water is a renewable 
resource. The thermal station, on the other hand, can be located close to the demand 
area, with a consequent saving in transmission costs. With the current trend to large 
steam stations, however, a certain amount of the flexibility of location of thermal stations 
is lost because large steam units require considerable quantities of water for cooling 
purposes, making it essential that such stations be sited close to an adequate water supply. 


The marked trend to thermal development which became apparent in the 1950s can 
be explained in part by the fact that, by that time, in many parts of Canada most of the 
hydro-electric sites within economic transmission distance of load centres had been de- 
veloped and planners had to turn to other sources of electric energy. More recently, how- 
ever, advances in extra-high-voltage transmission techniques are providing a renewed 
impetus to the development of hydro power sites previously considered too remote. 


Because of the relatively long starting-up time required by large thermal units, 
thermal stations tend to lack flexibility of operation and can be used most efficiently to. 
meet continuous load conditions. Hydro stations, on the other hand, can put generating 
units on the line with minimum delay and hence are admirably suited to supply power 
to meet the peak loads which may occur several times each day. By combining the ad- 
vantages of both hydro and thermal stations in integrated supply systems, power producers 
are now achieving much greater flexibility of operation. 


Another trend in development designed to meet the problem of varying daily loads is 
the use of pumped storage. An example is the Sir Adam Beck hydro development at 
Niagara Falls where water taken from the Niagara River above the Falls is carried by 
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tunnel and power canal to penstocks which supply the main generating station on the 
bank of the Niagara River some distance below the Falls. In off-peak hours, power from 
the main station is used to pump water from the power canal into a reservoir maintained 
at a higher level; during peak-load hours, the pumps, which are dual-purpose units, operate 
as generators and are driven by water released from the reservoir. The pumping-generating 
‘units at this development make available an extra 176,700 kw. of generating capacity. 
_A pumping-generating station using the same general principle is under construction on 
the Brazeau River in Alberta as part of the 338,440-kw. Big Bend hydro development. 


. Perhaps the most promising application of the pumping-generating principle is its use 
}in conjunction with nuclear power stations. Nuclear units, in common with the larger 
conventional thermal units, can be used most efficiently under conditions of continuous 
| operation. Off-peak nuclear power can be used to operate pump-turbine units and the 

hydro-electric power derived from operating the units as generators is available for use 
_ during periods of pak demand. 


; 
i 
| 
{ 


| 
| Subsection 2.—Utilization’of Power 


| In 1965, Canada’s generating facilities produced a total of 143,160,958,000 kilowatt- 
_ hours of electric energy, after allowing for the energy used in the power stations themselves. 
| Of this total, 116,712,297,000 kwh. was produced in hydro-electric stations and 
| 26, 448,661, 000 kwh. in thermal stations. Energy imported from the United States ex- 
feeded by 7, 407,000 kwh. the energy exported to the United States during the year, bringing 
to 143, 168,365,000 kwh. the total energy made available. The diagram illustrates how 
this energy was used. 


Industry uses approximately 57 
_p.c. of the total electric energy made 
available in Canada; residential and 
' farm use accounts for 20 p.c. and com- 
'mercial use 14 p.c. The remaining 9 INDUSTRIES 
'p.c. is listed under “losses and unac- “See 
counted for’. Because many power 


AND FARM 


producers do not distinguish in their BES \ 
_records between residential and farm SERRE KERN S 
| BERS oneeaneseseseseee a cece 
| customers, the amount of energy used SE SESCOM MERCIAL ese 


S505 
% SOS 


_isshown as a combined total. A small 
_amount of energy used for street light- 
| ing, slightly less than 1 p.c. of the total 
| energy made available, is included in 


‘ “LOSSES AND Sx 
_ the “commercial”’ category. NACCOUNTED FOR ; 
Saat lh St 9 p.c. Sen 


About 20 p.c. of the total energy 
_ made available in Canada is used in 
the mineral industry, including smelt- 
ing and refining, 18 p.c. by the pulp 
, and paper industry and 19 p.c. by other 
| industries. Of the latter, the chemical industry and the primary iron and steel industry 
| together consume almost one half. Approximately 75 p.c. of the energy consumed by 
_ the mineral industry is used in the smelting and refining of metals. 

| 


Canada has no known deposits of bauxite but the availability of low-cost hydro- 
electric power has fostered the establishment of an aluminum industry which produces 
one quarter of the world’s supply of this metal. Further evidence of the value of water 
, power to mining operations is provided by the fact that Canada’s asbestos industry, 
which produces about 40 p.c. of the total world supply of asbestos, obtains the major 
_ part of its power supply from hydro-electric sources. 
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The incidence of large water power resources in those regions in which the more 
important mineral deposits have been found has greatly facilitated mining development, 
Recent examples are the nickel mining and refining complex at Thompson, Man., which 
uses hydro power generated in the Kelsey plant on the Nelson River, and the iron ore 
mining operations in Labrador, supplied by the Twin Falls plant on the Unknown River. 


Metal mining, a very important division of the Canadian mining industry, is carried 
on mainly in two physiographic regions, the Western Cordillera and the Canadian Shield. 
In the Western Cordillera, the mountainous topography and the relatively high amounts 
of precipitation favour the development of water power. In the Canadian Shield, which 
is a Precambrian formation stretching in a wide sweep around Hudson Bay from the 
Mackenzie River basin to the eastern tip of Labrador, heavy glaciation in recent geo- 
logical times has formed river systems which are comparatively young and are characterized 
by large numbers of lakes connected by short river sections with numerous rapids and falls 
suitable for the development of hydro-electric power. . 


Canada’s pulp and paper industry is one of the world’s great industrial enterprises. 
Total mill capacity for the production of newsprint paper is considerably greater than that 
of any other country in the world and in total production of wood pulp, Canada is second 
only to the United States. The fact that over 90 p.c. of the manufactured newsprint is 
exported gives some indication of the importance of the industry to the Canadian economy. 
By far the larger portion of the energy used in the pulp and paper industry is derived from 
water power. 


Subsection 3.—Water Power Resources, Undeveloped and Developed 


L 


Table 2 presents a summary of developed water power in Canada and an estimate of 
undeveloped water power potential, based on records maintained by the Water Resources 
Branch of the Department of Energy, Mines and Resources. Estimates of available 
power are shown for undeveloped sites only; for developed sites, the total generating 
capacity actually installed is indicated. It should be noted that the capacity installed 
at an existing hydro-electric development is frequently in excess of the continuous power 
available at the site. The relationship between installation and available power is ex- 
plained on p. 6389. 


2.—Water Power Resources, by Province, as at Jan. 1, 1966 


Developed 
Undeveloped Water Power Water 
Power 
Province or Territory Available Continuous Power at 
88 p.c. Efficiency Installed 
Generating 
at Q95! at Q502 at Qm3 Capacity 
kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Newfoundland: 2... cc coat ere ice cone Ihe ase ees 1,240,000 3,635,000 4,871,000 466,000 
Prince Wd wardiislandesccatetisce a Use ects s te ister tare _ 1,000 2,000 _ 
Nova Scobiater. ke cee nesta mmsectneircet b ces ate neil 21,000 112,000 165,000 143,000 
New Brunswick i... ec. santas © crits etree ace 62,000 221,000 497,000 262,000 
Quebec seh ase dere Seyyact aerate crae Merete acters 8,500,000 25, 800, 000 32,500,000 10,339, 000 
Ontarios srestos iste < cee ieee oe bio eke oo dale fous heer eee 467,000 1,102,000 1,663,000 6, 064, 000 
Manitobas cise nen sane ates otere-Ghan-clotetersittipts so cetute eat tare 2,964, 000 5,501,000 5, 853, 000 1,074,000 
Saskatchewan. cuss veehies atone ete eee toe ceEee ate 773, 000 1,298,000 1,559,000 320,000 
ATDOrtaceia sc th ccck aoe certs cet ee Son tic ere acces 895, 000 3,244, 000 4,866,000 445,000 
British "Columba ess vce: eee cre tear ees oe ater. ee 4,946,000 16,635, 000 24,665,000 2,616,000 
Nukon- Territory .eyectieedscti-tes een eetas 6.) fear 664, 000 3,237,000 5,689,000 28,000 
Northwest DObELLOLLeS tase ce cates sa eteeneieeee ee 864,000 2,232,000 3,322,000 35,000 
Canadasaitwn.c hie eels Beck Fan eee 21,396, 000 63, 018, 000 85, 652,000 21,792, 000 
pals Meee comnts Mitra di i i OO tind ches ahd Shi Ele Cs I aS oie le ee ea aie ell eee eee ee 


1 Power equivalent of flow available 95 p.c. of the time. 2 Power equivalent of flow available 50 p.c. 
of the time. 3 Power equivalent of arithmetical mean flow. 


| 
| 
: 
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Undeveloped Water Power Resources.—Table 2 gives estimates of undeveloped 
power based on different rates of flow: the first column indicates continuous power ordinarily 
available during periods of low discharge under existing conditions of river flow based on 


-Q95, which is the natural or modified flow available 95 p.c. of the time; the second column 
'shows dependable maximum power based on Q50, which is the natural or modified flow 
available for at least 50 p.c. of the time; and the third column shows dependable maximum 


i| 


power based on Qm, the arithmetical mean flow. On rivers for which flow records are 


sparse or non-existent, estimates of flow are made from available information relating to 
run-off in the same general area. The hydraulic head used in calculating undeveloped 
water power is based on the actual drop or the feasible concentration of head which has 


been measured or carefully estimated. Preliminary figures for Quebec supplied by the 


provincial Department of Natural Resources, however, reflect the net river power potential 


which would result from development of the entire head available on Quebec rivers. 


It should be emphasized that the figures of the first two columns represent only the 
minimum water power possibilities in Canada for the reason that the estimates are based 
upon existing river flow and, for the most part, do not reflect the benefits of streamflow 
regulation that would result from the development of storage potential. On the other 
hand, the arithmetical mean flow figures represent the power that would be obtainable if 
the entire flow in the river could be regulated to provide a continuous flow of constant 


magnitude. It can readily be seen that, because the latter condition assumes complete 


regulation, estimates of potential based upon arithmetical mean flow will, if other pertinent 
factors are neglected, exceed the amount of capacity that might be expected to be installed 


at the site, particularly where little or no storage is available. However, recent experience 
in the development of water power sites has indicated that, in fact, the generating capacities 
installed at many sites are very considerably i in excess of what might be dictated by even 


_the arithmetical mean flow. Several major river-diversion possibilities exist, particularly 
in British Columbia. For this reason, the estimates of potential of British Columbia’s 
“undeveloped hydro resources have recently been boosted substantially, mainly because 
of the inclusion of figures based upon the diversion of rivers which, if they are developed 


at all, will almost certainly be developed on a combined-river basis. 


Developed Water Power Resources.—The figures of installed generating capacity 
given in Table 2 are based on the manufacturer’s rating in kilowatts as shown on the 


generator name-plate, or derived from the rating where it is indicated in kilovolt-amperes. 


The maximum economic installation at a power site can be determined only by careful 
consideration of all the conditions and circumstances pertinent to its individual develop- 
ment. It is usual practice, however, to install units having a combined capacity in excess 


_of the available continuous power at Q50, and frequently in excess of the power available at 
| Qm. There are a number of reasons for this. The excess capacity may be installed 
for use at peak-load periods, to take advantage of periods of high flow, or to facilitate 


plant or system maintenance. In some instances, storage dams have been built subsequent 
to initial development to smooth out fluctuations in river flows. In other cases, deficiencies 
in power output during periods of low flow have been offset by auxiliary power supplied 
from thermal plants, or by inter-connection with other plants which operate under different 
load conditions or are located on rivers with different flow characteristics. 

Thus, the extent to which the installed capacity exceeds the available continuous 
power at the various rates of flow is dependent upon the factors that govern the system 


of plant operation, and varies widely in different areas of the country. In some develop- 


ments, the difference may amount to several hundred per cent. For this reason, discretion 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
iq 


should be used in comparing the figures in the last column with those in the preceding 
columns, as available continuous power and installed capacity are not directly comparable. 


Asa Raph guide, however, it may be assumed that the power equivalent of the flow at 
Q50 represents an approximate, if conservative, estimate of hydro generating capacity 
remaining to be installed in Canada. 
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Provincial and Territorial Distribution.—The provincial and territorial distri- 
bution of undeveloped water power resources and installed generating capacity, given in 
Table 2, reveals that substantial amounts of water power have been developed in all 
provinces except Prince Edward Island, where water power resources are meagre. As 
natural resource development proceeds, the fortunate incidence of water power in proximity 
to mineral, forest and other resources becomes increasingly apparent. There is little 
doubt that the existence of large amounts of potential hydro power on northern rivers 
will prove to be a factor of prime importance in the eventual realization of the natural — 
wealth of Canada’s Northland. 


The water power resources of Newfoundland, determined on the basis of the limited 
available streamflow data, are estimated to be of very considerable magnitude. On the 
Island, although the length of the rivers is generally not great, topography and run-off 
are favourable for hydro-electric power development. Of the substantial capacity in- 
stalled, a very large portion serves the pulp and paper industry. In Labrador, the Churchill 
River and its tributaries, for the most part undeveloped, constitute one of the largest 
potential sources of water power in Canada. 


In Prince Edward Island there are no large streams and water power plants are limited 
in size to those used to operate small mills. ‘The water power resources of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, although small in comparison with those of other provinces, are a valuable 
source of energy and make a substantial contribution to the economies of the two provinces. 
Numerous rivers in both provinces provide moderate-sized power sites either within 
economic transmission distance of the principal cities and towns or advantageously situated 
for use in development of the timber and mineral resources. These provinces are also 
favoured with abundant indigenous coal supplies. 


Quebec is the richest of all the provinces in water power resources, possessing approx- 
imately 45 p.c. of the total recorded for Canada. Quebec also leads in developed water 
power, its present installation of 10,339,000 kw. representing about 48 p.c. of the national 
total. The largest single hydro-electric installation in Canada is the Quebec Hydro- 
Electric Commission’s 1,574,260-kw. Beauharnois development on the St. Lawrence River; 
also notable are the Commission’s Bersimis I development on the Bersimis River having 
an installed capacity of 912,000 kw., and the Aluminum Company of Canada Limited’s 
742,500-kw. Chute des Passes plant on the Peribonca River. A major power project which 
represents a significant advance in the development of Quebec’s hydro-electric resources is 
under construction. This project, involving the harnessing of the headwaters of the 
Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, will permit the eventual installation of some 5,800,000 
kw. on the two rivers. Power production in the province is facilitated by the regulation of 
streamflow by the provincial Department of Natural Resources through the storage dams 
which it owns and operates. In 1965, some of the responsibility for regulation was trans- 
ferred to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission. 


Almost all of the sizable water power potential in Ontario within easy reach of demand 
centres has been developed and planners are looking to the more remote sites as new 
sources of supply. Improvements in long-distance transmission techniques have brought 
many of these sites within the economic orbit of demand centres. Several sites are being 
developed and a number of others are under investigation. Most of the hydro-electric 
power produced in the province comes from the generators of The Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario, Canada’s largest power producing and distributing organization. 
Ontario’s largest generating station is located on the Niagara River at Queenston, where 
the Sir Adam Beck—Niagara Generating Stations Nos. 1 and 2, and the associated pumping- 
generating station have a combined generating capacity of 1,804,200 kw. In addition to 
the power generated in its own plants, the Commission purchases large amounts of electric 
power generated outside the province, chiefly in Quebec. 


Of the three Prairie Provinces, Manitoba, with immense hydro-electric capabilities 
on the Winnipeg, Churchill, Nelson and Saskatchewan Rivers, is the most generously 
endowed with water power resources. Until recently, hydro-electric generating stations 
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on the Winnipeg River supplied most of the power requirements of southern Manitoba. 
Manitoba Hydro’s high-voltage, long-distance transmission lines, however, will carry 
ever-increasing amounts of power south from hydro-electric stations on northern rivers to 
help meet the province’s constantly growing power demands. Large water power resources 
exist in the central and northern parts of Saskatchewan, principally on the Churchill, Fond 
du Lac, and Saskatchewan Rivers. In 1963, power from Squaw Rapids, the first hydro 
‘development on the Saskatchewan River, was fed into the transmission network of the 
provincially owned Saskatchewan Power Corporation, which serves the more settled areas 
‘of the province. These areas previously had been served by electric power from thermal 
plants fuelled by coal, oil or natural gas, the hydro-electric power generated in the province 
being used almost exclusively for mining purposes in northern areas. In Alberta, the prin- 
‘cipal hydro-electric developments are located on the Bow River and its tributaries and, 
from these developments, Calgary Power Ltd. serves most of the southern part of the 
province. In 1965, energy from a large hydro unit on the Brazeau River in the headwaters 
of the North Saskatchewan River came on line, augmenting the energy from the Bow 
River plants. Substantial water power resources are located in the northern regions and, 
hough these are somewhat remote from present centres of population, the advent of 
‘extra-high-voltage transmission has enhanced the prospect of their development. 


British Columbia has many mountain streams that offer abundant opportunity for 
the development of hydro-electric power. In terms of recorded available water power 
‘resources, developed and undeveloped, the province ranks second in Canada and is exceeded 
‘only by Quebec and Ontario in the amount of generating capacity installed. Notable for 
ithe magnitude of their power potential are such rivers as the Columbia, the Fraser, the 
‘Peace and the Stikine. Up to the present time, however, hydro-electric developments on 
smaller rivers in the southern areas have satisfied the major load requirements of the prov- 
Ince but now the immense power resources of the Peace River are in process of being harnes- 
‘sed and by 1968 will supplement the energy supply. Development of the Columbia River, 
now well under way, is designed to provide initially three huge storage reservoirs and even- 
tually to make available a significant amount of ‘at site’ power in the Canadian portion of 
the basin. The foremost producer and distributor of electric power in British Columbia 
‘is the provincially owned British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 


Power from present developments in the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 
‘is used almost exclusively to satisfy the needs of local mines and adjacent settlements. 
‘Owing to the lack of developed native fuel sources and to transportation difficulties, water 
‘power i is of special importance in the development of mining areas, such as Mayo in the 
Yukon Territory and Yellowknife in the Northwest Territories. In 1948, to encourage 
‘the development of the resources of Northern Canada, the Federal Government established 
what is now the Northern Canada Power Commission (see p. 150), to be responsible for 
‘the construction and management of public utility plants. In Yukon Territory, most of 
‘the resources are located on the Yukon River and its tributaries. ‘The possibility exists 
of diverting the headwaters of the Yukon River through the Coast Mountains to utilize 
a high head near tidewater in northern British Columbia but such a development would 
affect adversely the potential of sites on the main river. Resources in the Northwest 
‘Territories have not been surveyed to the same extent as those in Yukon Territory but 
they are nevertheless known to be of considerable magnitude, particularly on rivers flowing 
‘into Great Slave Lake. Of major significance, as well, is the hydro-electric potential of 
‘the South Nahanni River, which drains to the Mackenzie River via the Liard River. On 
ithe basis of preliminary investigations, it is estimated that, with total regulation and com- 
plete use of the head susceptible of development, the hydro-electric potential of the South 
Nahanni River would be close to 1,000,000 kw. Indications are that the rivers draining 
‘the District of Keewatin, north of Manitoba, could also contribute materially to the 
total power potential of the Northwest Territories. 


| 
| 
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Subsection 4.—Thermal Power Generation 


The incidence of immense water power resources in Canada and the brisk pace of their 
development has tended to overshadow the very considerable contribution being made by 
thermal energy in the nation’s power economy. At the end of 1968, the total installed 
thermal capacity in Canada was 7,602,000 kw., about 26 p.c. of the total electric generating 
capacity in the country. The fact that energy produced in thermal plants during the year 
accounted for only 18 p.c. of the total may be attributed in part to the fact that a consider- 
able amount of the capacity installed is maintained for stand-by purposes. As stated 
earlier, however, the current emphasis on thermal plant construction is likely to continue 
and to become more marked as development of the nation’s water power reserves becomes 
more complete. 


Conventional Thermal Power.—Approximately 85 p.c. of all of the conventional 
thermal power generating equipment in Canada is driven by steam turbines. The magni- 
tude of the loads being carried by steam plants has led to the installation of steam units 
with capacities as high as 300,000 kw. Even larger units, of 500,000-kw. capacity, will go 
into service within the next three or four years. The remainder of the load is carried by 
gas turbine and internal combustion equipment. The flexibility of internal combustion 
engines makes this type of equipment particularly suitable for meeting power loads in 
smaller centres, especially in the more isolated areas. 


Table 1 (p. 636) shows that the Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta depend upon thermal capacity for most of their power require- 
ments and that New Brunswick has slightly more thermal than hydro. For Ontario, 
where the present hydro capacity is about twice the thermal, forecasts based on present 
construction schedules indicate that by the early 1970s the province’s total installed 
thermal capacity will have overtaken hydro. 


With the exception of several sizable plants in St. John’s and Grand Falls, most of 
the thermal-electric capacity in Newfoundland is made up of relatively small units used 
to supply power to small, often isolated communities. With the wealth of water power 
readily available in the province, it is not likely that Newfoundland will experience the 
need for large thermal stations for some time to come. Prince Edward Island depends 
almost exclusively on thermal sources for its power supply and almost all of the province’s 
generating capacity is oil-fuelled. In Nova Scotia, most of the energy generated in thermal- 
electric utility plants is derived from coal, with a smaller amount from petroleum fuels, 
and in New Brunswick petroleum fuels provide slightly more than half of the thermal- 
electric energy. 


The abundance of Quebec’s water power wealth, much of it within economic trans- 
mission distance of existing demand areas, has so far limited the application of thermal 
power to specific local use. However, the growing emphasis on thermal power in other 
parts of Canada is also beginning to be apparent in Quebec, where thermal capacity will 
serve not only to help guarantee an adequate power supply in the face of increasingly heavy 
demands but also to render the almost exclusively hydro-electric base more flexible through 
integrated operation. The second unit of a large thermal plant went into operation at 
Tracy near Sorel in 1965 and a second large plant is planned for service in the Gaspe region 
by 1970. 


Ontario has more thermal capacity than any other province in Canada; capacity instal- 
led in the province at the end of 1965 totalled 3,217,000 kw., which was about 42 p.c. of the 
national total. With another 3,200,000 kw. of conventional thermal capacity and 1,400,000 
kw. of nuclear thermal capacity scheduled for service in the period 1966-71, Ontario’s share 
of the national total promises to increase considerably. The country’s largest thermal 
stations are Ontario Hydro’s Richard L. Hearn and Lakeview generating stations at 
Toronto, each with a capacity of 1,200,000 kw. Four 300,000-kw. units, the largest in 
operation in Canada, make up the capacity at the Lakeview station, scheduled for expansion 
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the Lambton station near Sarnia, installation of which will be completed by 1971. 


Manitoba supplements its predominantly hydro-based power supply with a substantial 
amount of thermal capacity but current emphasis is on development of water power re- 
sources. Saskatchewan, until recently, has relied on thermal capacity to satisfy the needs 
of the more settled areas and hydro-electric power generated in the province has been used 

| almost exclusively for mining purposes in the northern areas. In the past few years, 
_ however, development of storage on the South Saskatchewan River has made hydro-electric 
_ power available in the southern part of the province and plans for expanding the province’s 
thermal capacity are limited for the present to a proposed extension to the 132,000-kw. 
| Boundary Dam thermal station. The incidence of vast fuel resources accounts for the 
emphasis on thermal power generation in Alberta; the province’s largest thermal plants are 
the 330,000-kw. gas turbine and steam station at Edmonton and the 282,000-kw. Wabamun 
steam station. 


More than half of British Columbia’s thermal generating capacity is installed in three 
_ plants located in the Vancouver area. The capacity of the largest of these plants, the 
| 450,000-kw. Burrard generating station, is expected to be increased to 600,000 kw. by 1967. 


Until 1965, most of the power requirements of the Northwest Territories were satisfied 
from thermal sources but the commissioning of the Twin Gorges hydro station on the 
| Taltson River in 1965 has altered the balance in favour of hydro. In Yukon Territory, 


hydro is the larger contributor. Most of the thermal-electric energy in the Territories 
Is generated by small diesel units. 


| to 2,400,000 kw. by 1968. Four even larger units of 500,000-kw. capacity are planned for 
| 


Nuclear Thermal Power.—Commercial electric power generated from the heat of 
‘ nuclear reaction became a reality in Canada in 1962 when the 20,000-kw. Nuclear Power 
' Demonstration station at Rolphton, Ont., fed power for the first time into a distribution 
| system in Ontario. The NPD station is the forerunner in a series of large nuclear stations 
| that will shoulder more and more of Canada’s rapidly growing power loads. 


Research into reactor design and the application of nuclear energy in the electric 
_ power field are among the more important responsibilities of Atomic Energy of Canada 
| Limited, a Crown company incorporated in 1952 (see also pp. 391-396). AECL has con- 
' centrated its efforts on the development of the CANDU reactor, which uses natural uranium 
' as a fuel and heavy water as the moderator. By using heavy water as the moderator, a 
i high energy yield can be obtained from natural uranium and, since natural uranium is a 
low-cost nuclear fuel, the cost of fuel is a minor component in the cost of producing power. 
Natural uranium has the added attraction of being available in commercial quantities in 
| Canada. 


| The Canadian nuclear power reactor also offers the simplest of nuclear fuel cycles. 
| Sufficient energy can be extracted from the fuel so that the economics of the system do 
_ not require a value to be placed on the spent fuel. There is, therefore, no need to carry 
out costly chemical processing of the spent fuel unless the worth of the remaining contained 
fissile material becomes sufficiently high to make chemical processing an economic proposi- 
tion. The spent fuel is an ideal package for simple underwater storage and no large volume 
of highly radioactive liquids from a chemical processing plant has to be handled and 
contained. 


The NPD station has been used extensively to demonstrate the ability of the system 
to operate at a high capacity factor and to determine the nature and predictability of 
_ Outages. Fuel changes while the system is in operation have become routine and a con- 
siderable amount of research into the sources of heavy water losses has been carried out. 
As a result of this research, losses have been cut considerably and the NPD station is 
| demonstrating that a very acceptable heavy water loss rate is attainable. 

At Douglas Point on the shore of Lake Huron, the country’s first full-scale nuclear 
| Power station will begin commercial production at the end of 1966. The station, built with 

| the co-operation of Ontario Hydro, houses a 200,000-kw. CANDU reactor. Experience 
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gained in the design and operation of this reactor has encouraged the development of even 
larger units and plans have been announced for the construction of the two-unit, 1,080,000- 
kw. Pickering nuclear station to be built near Toronto, with in-service dates for the two 
units scheduled for 1970 and 1971. 


Section 2.—Progress in Construction of Generating 
Facilities, 1965 


During 1965 Canada’s electric power generating capacity increased by the massive 
total of 2,242,000 kw. Hydro capacity accounted for 1,484,000 kw. and thermal for the 
remaining 808,000 kw. With the exception of 1959, when nearly 2,500,000 kw. of new 
capacity went into service, the 1965 increase was the highest ever recorded in a single year 
and almost tripled the 1964 total of 754,000 kw. The new capacity that began service in 
1965 boosted the nation’s total installed generating capacity to 29,400,000 kw., 21,800,000 
kw. of which was hydro and the remaining 7,600,000 kw. thermal. On the basis of present 
estimates, almost 1,800,000 kw. of new generating capacity will go into service in 1966, 
883,000 kw. of this in hydro plants and 875,000 kw. in thermal stations. Including the 
new capacity scheduled for 1966, Canada’s power producers have under construction or 
have scheduled a total of 16,500,000 kw. which will come into service within the next few 
years, of which hydro capacity will account for 9,700,000 kw. and thermal the remaining 
6,800,000 kw. These estimates, however, do not include the vast water power potential 
that may eventually be developed on the Churchill River in Labrador, the Nelson River 
in Manitoba or the Columbia River in British Columbia. 


Atlantic Provinces.—In Newfoundland, the Bay d’Espoir hydro site under develop- 
ment by the Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission is designed for six units, 
three of which are scheduled for service in March 1967; total eventual generating capacity 
at Bay d’Espoir is expected to be 459,000 kw. In 1965, the Commission built 11 small 
thermal plants with capacities ranging from 80 kw. to 300 kw., adding 1,900 kw. to the 
province’s thermal capacity. The new 12,500-kw. gas turbine plant being built by the 
Commission at Holyrood is expected to be in service in September 1966. Development of 
the immense hydro potential of Churchill Falls on the Churchill River in Labrador awaits 
completion of marketing negotiations. For full development of the 1,040-foot fall, Chur- 
chill Falls Power Corporation Limited proposes an installation of ten units with a total 
generating capacity of 3,914,000 kw. 


In Nova Scotia, the Nova Scotia Light and Power Company Limited steam plant at 
Tuft’s Cove began operation in 1965 with one 100,000-kw. unit, the first in a multi-unit 
development that may eventually provide more than 500,000 kw. of generating capacity. 
The Company has under consideration the development of two sites expected to yield a 
combined total of 16,200 kw. of hydro capacity—at Lequille (11,200 kw.) on the Allain 
(Lequille) River and at Alpena (5,000 kw.) on the Nictaux River. Capacity of the Nova 
Scotia Power Commission’s hydro plant at Weymouth Falls on the Sissiboo River will be 
more than doubled by the addition of a 10,400-kw. unit in November 1967, bringing the 
plant capacity to 19,400 kw. Two hydro sites are being considered for development by the 
Commission—Wreck Cove on Wreck Cove Brook is proposed for development to a capacity 
of 67,500 kw. and Riverdale on the Sissiboo River to a capacity of 6,000 kw.; neither 
development has yet been scheduled. Electric power and steam supply for the Glace Bay 
heavy-water plant will be supplied from the Seaboard Power Corporation Glace Bay 
thermal station. To take care of the additional load, the Glace Bay station has been ex- 
tended to house a new 38,000-kw. steam unit. A new single-unit thermal plant with a 
generating capacity of 3,750 kw. was put into operation at Dartmouth by Imperial Oil 
Limited. 


In New Brunswick, the new Sisson hydro plant built by New Brunswick Electric 
Power Commission on the Tobique River was commissioned in 1965; its capacity is 10,000 
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kw. in one unit. Development of the Mactaquac site on the St. John River was pro- 
| ceeding on schedule and the first three 100,000-kw. units should be in operation early 1 in 
1968; Mactaquac is designed for six 100, 000-kw. units, all of which will be in service by 
1976. The Commission increased the capacity of its Courtenay Bay steam plant at East 

‘Saint John to 63,365 kw. by the addition of a 13,365-kw. unit and further boosts of 110,000 

kw. each are scheduled for 1966 and 1967, respectively: In May 1965, the Maine and N ew 

) Brunswick Electric Power Company Limited installed a 20,800-kw. unit at the Tinker 
hydro plant on the Aroostook River, bringing the total installed generating capacity 
| % 30,840 kw. 

Quebec.—In 1965, Quebec’s extensive program of power-plant construction added 
905, 000 kw. of new capacity to the province’s already considerable total of almost 10,000,000 
kw, the new capacity consisting of 755,000 kw. hydro and 150,000 kw. thermal. A total 
of 451 ,920 kw. of new capacity, all hydro, i is scheduled for 1966. On the basis of present 
| scheduling, more than 5,250,000 kw. of new capacity, most of it hydro, should come into 

‘service in Quebec during the years 1967-74. 

One of North America’s most spectacular engineering projects, the harnessing of the 

power potential of the Manicouagan and Outardes Rivers, went ahead on schedule during 
1965. The project involves the construction of seven new hydro plants on the two rivers 

and the installation of additional capacity at an existing station. The total amount of new 

‘generating capacity to be made available by the Manicouagan—Outardes project will be 

in excess of 5,500,000 kw. Manic 2, eleven miles from the mouth of the Manicouagan River, 

‘went into operation in 1965 with 635, 000 kw. of generating capacity in five units; three 

‘more units will complete the development of Manic 2, two scheduled for 1966 and the third 

for 1967. Manic 1, the next plant scheduled to produce power on the Manicouagan, will 

‘be in service in 1966 with two units, each rated at 61,660 kw.; a third unit, which will 

complete the development of Manic 1, will be in service ci 1967. The largest development 
In the Manicouagan—Outardes hydro ‘complex i is Manic 5, designed for a total generating 
‘capacity of 1,344,000 kw. in eight units. When completed, the buttressed, multi-arch dam 

| at Manic 5 mill be over 4,000 feet long and 703 feet high at the highest point above bedrock 
‘and will be one of the highest and most massive dams of its kind in the world. First power 
‘is expected in 1970 and completion of the plant in 1972. Last of the new Manicouagan 

‘plants to come into service in the current program will be Manic 3, with a total generating 

| ‘Capacity of 1,120,000 kw. in seven units; initial service is scheduled for 1972 and complete 

service for 1974, 


| On the Outardes River, power at Outardes 4 will be generated by four 158,000-kw. 
units, the first three of hich will be in service in 1968 and the fourth in 1969. The dam at 
| Outardes 4 will create a reservoir with a surface area of more than 250 sq. miles. The 
| underground powerhouse planned for Outardes 3 will house four 189,000-kw. units. Three 
‘are scheduled for initial operation in 1968 and the fourth in 1969. The Outardes 2 plant, 
‘adjacent to the existing Outardes Falls station, is due to go into service in 1968 with a total 


| capacity of 447,000 kw. in three units. 


| Elsewhere in the province, Quebec Hydro is developing two sites on the Quinze Rapids 


| 
j 


reach of the Upper Ottawa River to supply power to the rapidly developing northwestern 
region: the Rapides-des-[les plant is designed for four 37,300-kw. units, two scheduled for 
. 1966, the third for 1967, with development of the fourth dependent upon the magnitude of 
local power demands; the First Falls plant is designed for 112,000-kw. capacity in four units, 
| three to be installed at the rate of one a year from 1968 to 1970 and the fourth at a late 
“unscheduled date. 


) The capacity of Quebec’s first large thermal station, the Tracy plant near Sorel, was 
increased in 1965 by the addition of a second 150,000-kw. unit to bring the station capacity 
to 300,000 kw. Two more units are scheduled for 1967. A newsteam plant equipped with 
_ two 150,000-kw. generators will come into operation in 1970 to supply power to the Gaspe 
_Tegion. 
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The year 1965 was a milestone in the history of electric power transmission in Canada, 
Extra-high-voltage transmission is not new in this country but in 1965, for the first time, 
power was carried over a transmission line at 735 kv., the highest AC voltage in commercial 
use anywhere in the world. The 735-kv. line commissioned in 1965 is the first of three 
extra-high-voltage lines built to carry power from the Manicouagan—Outardes hydro 
complex to demand centres in the Quebec City-Montreal area. 


Manicouagan Power Company installed two 60,000-kw. units at the McCormick 
hydro plant on the Manicouagan River, bringing the total plant capacity to 311,250 kw. 
This plant will be integrated with Quebec Hydro’s Manic 1 plant, now under construction, 
and with the Manicouagan—Outardes project. 


Ontario.—During 1965, the power development program of The Hydro-Electri¢ 
Power Commission of Ontario involved construction work on three hydro stations, four 
conventional thermal stations and two nuclear-electric plants. Extensions to two existing 
hydro stations were being planned and investigation of a number of hydro sites was con- 
tinuing. The hydro stations under construction were the Harmon and Kipling stations 
on the Mattagami River and the Mountain Chute station on the Madawaska River; the 
conventional thermal plants were the Lakeview and Lambton coal-fired stations near 
Toronto and Sarnia, respectively, supplemented by the smaller oil-fired combustion turbine 
installations at the A. W. Manby station in Toronto and the Sarnia-Scott station in Sarnia; 
the nuclear-electric stations were the Douglas Point station on the shore of Lake Huron 
and the Pickering station near Toronto. 


The Harmon hydro development began operation in 1965 with a generating capacity 
of 129,200 kw.; there is provision in the plant for two additional units. Kipling station, 
designed for a capacity of 125,400 kw. in two units and with provision for two additional 
units, was scheduled for operation in 1966. At the Mountain Chute hydro site on the 
Madawaska River, two units, each rated at 69,750 kw., are scheduled for service in late 1967. 
Ontario Hydro proposes to install additional generating capacity at Barrett Chute and 
Stewartville stations, both of which went into service in the 1940s on the Madawaska 
River downstream from Mountain Chute. At Barrett Chute the addition of two 60,000- 
kw. units in 1968 will bring the total capacity to 160,800 kw., and at Stewartville two 
50,000-kw. units to go into operation in 1969 will increase the capacity to 161,200 kw. 


Studies are being carried out to determine the feasibility of further development of 
the hydro potential of the Montreal and Mississagi Rivers—the first projects to be under- 
taken will probably be the development of the Lower Notch site and the redevelopment of 
the Upper Notch site, both on the Montreal River. 


At Lakeview generating station on the shore of Lake Ontario, installation of the fourth 
300,000-kw. unit was completed in 1965. The ultimate capacity of Lakeview will be 
2,400,000 kw. in eight units, the eighth unit scheduled for service in 1968. The Lambton 
station, on the St. Clair River about 14 miles south of Sarnia, will house four 500,000-kw. 
units to come into service at the rate of one a year between 1968 and 1971. Ontario Hydro 
is to install a number of combustion turbine generators in southern Ontario to serve as 
stand-by units and to contribute to the provision of an adequate margin of reserve capacity 
at times of peak load, particularly during the present period of rapid load growth. Six 
units were purchased in 1965, four with a rated capacity of 16,320 kw. per unit for installa- 
tion at the A. W. Manby Service Centre in western Metropolitan Toronto and two rated 
at 15,000 kw. per unit for installation at the Sarnia-Scott Transformer Station in Sarnia. 
The two units at Sarnia-Scott Transformer Station and two of the units at the A. W. 
Manby Service Centre went into operation in December 1965. Installation of the other 
two units at the Service Centre will be completed in 1966. 


At Douglas Point Nuclear Power Station, installation and testing of the CANDU 
reactor were well under way at the end of 1965. The 200,000-kw. unit was expected to be 
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ready to deliver power to Ontario Hydro’s East System in late 1966. Work continued on 
the site preparation for the 1,080,000-kw. Pickering nuclear-electric station, the two 
540,000-kw. units being scheduled for initial operation in 1970 and 1971. The site is 
‘suitable for a larger station and additional units may be installed later. 
| Prairie Provinces.—In Manitoba, three 110,000-kw. units went into operation in 
| 1965 at Manitoba Hydro’s Grand Rapids hydro station on the Saskatchewan River. A 
fourth unit, scheduled for August 1968, will complete the planned development of the 
Grand Rapids site. The Federal Government has agreed in principle to participate with 
“Manitoba in the development of the hydro potential of the lower Nelson River.’ The 
initial stage will include construction of a hydro plant at Kettle Rapids, diversion of flow 
from the Churchill River into the Nelson River system near Thompson, regulatory works 
‘at the outlet of Lake Winnipeg to control the level of that lake and the outflow from it, 
and high-voltage transmission lines from the Kettle Rapids site southwest to Winnipeg. 
“The role of the Government of Canada will consist of the construction, financing and 
ownership of the main high-voltage transmission lines and the branch lines which may be 
built to international and provincial boundaries should markets develop. 


| In Saskatchewan, Squaw Rapids hydro plant, under development by the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation on the Saskatchewan River, will reach a generating capacity of 244,000 
_kw. in 1966 when installation of the seventh unit is completed; an eighth unit, also rated at 
43,000 kw., is scheduled for 1967. At the South Saskatchewan River Project near Outlook, 

first = is expected i in 1968 when two 62,200-kw. generators go into service; a third unit 

‘of the same size will be added in 1969. The dam and reservoir at the project are being 
‘built by the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration for irrigation purposes and power 
_generating facilities will be installed by the Saskatchewan Power Corporation. 


The Corporation is adding a 15,000-kw. gas-fired unit at the Swift Current plant to 
bring its total capacity to 29,550 kw. in 1966 and consideration is being given to the pos- 
| sibility of adding one or two more 15,000-kw. units for operation in late 1967. Contracts 
‘have been awarded for two 150,000-kw. steam turbines for Boundary Dam thermal station 
to be commissioned in 1969 and 1971, bringing the station’s capacity to 432,000 kw. 


| In Alberta, the first unit at the Calgary Power Ltd. Big Bend hydro development on 
the Brazeau River went into service in 1965. The 144,000-kw. generator is driven by a 
| turbine rated at 210,000 hp., the highest rating of any unit in service in Canada. A second 

unit, consisting of a 175,000-kw. generator and 250,000-hp. turbine, is scheduled for late 
| 1966. The main plant is capable of housing four units. At the Big Bend site, water is 

carried to the main powerhouse by a 12-mile canal. A pumping-generating plant is incor- 
| porated at the outlet of the storage reservoir. The company’s Wabamun thermal station 
'is being extended to house a 300,000-kw. coal-burning steam unit. The new unit, installa- 
‘tion of which should be complete in late 1967, will boost the station capacity to 582,000 kw. 


Canadian Utilities Limited are installing a 150,000-kw. coal-fired steam turbo-generator 
at the Battle River thermal plant near Forestburg for service in 1969; existing capacity 
at Battle River is 66,000 kw. A 20,000-kw. gas turbine unit will be installed at Simonette 

for operation in Ostabes 1966. iseeran the company does not at present operate hydro- 
“electric generating facilities, a study of the hydro potential of the Smoky River in the 
| Grande Prairie area has been carried out and eight sites are under consideration for possible 
| ‘development. The capacities that could be installed at the eight sites vary between 
60,000 kw. and 620,000 kw. A 75,000-kw. gas-fired steam turbo-generator being installed 
at the Edmonton thermal plant is scheduled for initial service in 1966; it will bring the 
plant generating capacity to 405,000 kw. The City is to build a new thermal plant housing 
two 165,000-kw. gas-fired units, scheduled for 1970 and 1973. Chemcell (1963) Limited 
expects to put a new 4,000-kw. unit into service in 1966 at its 18,000-kw. Clover Bar thermal 
station at Edmonton. 
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British Columbia.—Substantial progress on the British Columbia Hydro and Power 


Authority’s Portage Mountain development on the Peace River was reported in 1965, 


The development is planned for ten units with a total capacity of 2,270,000 kw., three of 
which are scheduled for service by the autumn of 1968. Work progressed on the three 
storage dams being built by British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority under the terms 
of the Columbia River Treaty, which entitle Canada to one half the power benefits accruing 
in the United States from the regulation of 15,500,000 acre-feet of water to be stored in 
Canada behind the Duncan, Arrow and Mica Dams and one half the value of the estimated 
flood damage prevented in the United States through the operation of the dams for flood 
control. The three storage dams are required by the Treaty to be in operation in 1973, 
The third 150,000-kw. unit at British Columbia Hydro’s Burrard thermal station went into 
operation in 1965, bringing the station’s total capacity to 450,000 kw. and a fourth 150,000- 
kw. unit should be in service in September 1967. Ultimate capacity of the plant will be 
900,000 kw. in six units. During the year, generating capacity was boosted at eight of the 
Authority’s diesel stations by a combined total of 28,361 kw. 


The City of Revelstoke added a second 4,000-kw. unit at the Walter Hardman hydro 
plant in 1965, bringing the plant capacity to 8,000 kw. The fourth and final unit at the 
Cominco Ltd. Waneta hydro station on the Pend d’Oreille River will be in operation in 1966; 
the new unit, rated at 76,000 kw., will increase the station capacity to 292,000 kw. A 
34,560-kw. turbo-generator being installed by Columbia Cellulose Company Limited for 
1966 operation at the bleached-kraft mill at Watson Island near Prince Rupert will supply 
electric power from process steam. MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River Limited have 
ordered a 30,000-kw. steam turbo-generator for the 14,925-kw. Powell River plant, to be 
in service in late 1966. Capacity of the Alco Ltd. Kemano hydro station will be boosted 
to 812,800 kw. in 1967 with the addition of an eighth unit, rated at 105,600 kw. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories.—In 1965, Northern Canada Power Commission 
commissioned its Twin Gorges hydro plant on the Taltson River, 35 miles northeast of 
Fort Smith, N.W.T. This plant has an installed capacity of 18,000 kw. in one unit and is 
the largest hydro station in the Territories. A total of 1,610 kw. of new thermal capacity 
was added in 1965 at various locations in the Northwest Territories and 120 kw. in Yukon 
Territory. 


Section 3.—Power Generating Capability and Load Requirements 


Power generating capability, as covered in this Section, is the measurement of the 
available generating resources of all hydro and thermal facilities at the time of the one-hour 
firm peak load for each reporting company, and is not equal to the capacity of such gener- 
ating facilities. For example, a hydro plant may have a capacity of 100,000 kw. but if, 
at the time of peak load, the water available for generation is only 80 p.c. of the plant 
capacity requirements, then its capability is 80,000 kw. 


Total generating capability has grown at a rapid rate since 1955. The annual rate of 
increase was 7.2 p.c. in the ten-year period 1955-65 and 5.6 p.c. in the four-year period 
1961-65. In comparison, the forecast rate of growth for the years 1966-70 is 7.4 p.c.; 
thermal generating capability is expected to grow at an average rate of 13.5 p.c. a year in 
the forecast period compared with 13.8 p.c. in the period 1955-65 but hydro-electric capabil- 
ity is expected to increase at 5.0 p.c. a year compared with 5.7 p.c. in the 1955-65 period. 
This increased rate of growth in hydro generating capability in the forecast period is 
attributable to the large power projects under construction in relatively remote areas which 
will be completed within the next few years. 


Among the provinces, Quebec has the largest generating capability, followed by 
Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta. Quebec also has the largest hydro-electric gener- 
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ating capability, followed by Ontario and British Columbia, but Ontario has the largest 


_ thermal capability, followed by Alberta and British Columbia. The first nuclear capability 
_ is scheduled in Ontario for late 1966. 


The largest absolute growth in generating capability for the forecast years is indicated 


_ for Ontario amounting to 4,450,000 kw., followed by Quebec 3,269,000 kw., British Columbia 


— —————eeEE——___ 


1,544,000 kw. and New Brunswick 621,000 kw. Ontario will meet most of its increased 
_ generating capability by adding 3,921,000 kw. in thermal capability and 529,000 kw. in 
_ hydro capability, the former including 700,000 kw. nuclear. Quebec will add 2,928,000 kw. 


hydro and 341,000 thermal and British Columbia 1,308,000 kw. hydro and 236,000 kw. 
thermal. Thus, it is apparent that thermal capability is becoming of greater importance, 
partly because of decreasing availability of hydro resources in provinces such as Ontario 
and partly because technological advances have made possible much more efficient use of 
thermal fuels in the operation of thermal base load plants. 


Firm power peak load is the measure of the maximum average net kilowatt demand 


_ of one-hour duration from all loads, including commercial, residential, farm and industrial 
consumers as well as the line losses. Such load demand increased at the rate of 6.9 p.c. 


a year from 1955 to 1965 and 7.2 p.c. a year from 1961 to 1965; peak load demand is fore- 
cast to increase at the average rate of 7.6 p.c. a year in the period 1966-70. As a result 
of the rapid increase in generating capability and the somewhat slower but steady increase 
in the peak loads, together with the slight reduction in deliveries of firm power to the 
United States, the indicated reserve on net generating capability increased each year 
from 1955 to 1965, with the exception of 1961, 1963 and 1964. The forecast is for increases 
from 1966 to 1970 with the exception of 1966. The reserve ratio as a percentage of firm 
power peak load, which reached a high of 28.2 p.c. in 1960, is expected to decrease to 
15.8 p.c. in 1970. 


3.—_Net Generating Capability, by Province, 1965 
(Thousand kilowatts) 
Type of Generating Facility 


Thermal-Electric 


Province or Derritory Hydro- Total 
Electric Internal Gas 
Steam Com- | Turbine 
bustion 
EPR CMP asi. S Seictt delat do ithe shashe adhe sv ale vieih vie ST 446 45 11 — 502 
ATS ET Eo San Ss _— 51 7 _— 58 
|. EAR 2 ee 141 482 3 — 626 
VSO a 5 pn OE a ooo co nis 2 50s ie hs ot 0.0 260 310 7 — 577 
ET sy nese oe Fa Nate ce bos sea e so oe 0 10,208 361 13 36 10,618 
EE. OS ee ee, ee 5,548 2,885 7 74 8,514 
I Ietiae, Sicko, S22). rps. ee .gtscta Rewataick 1,056 291 9 — 1,356 
MITEL ES ss Ss ro dee Mest ee Recage csr slng 309 535 35 41 920 
bg eee ae ee ee 490 750 24 131 1,395 
NSIATALG 218 2. fos sp cae iB. 6s. fas Obs os cae te 2,692 643 115 177 3,627 


Yukon and Northwest Territories...............0..000- 64 1 15 1 81 


ER ass IE, tO a siapsiays on. w oims ead pin os win v0 21,214 6,354 246 460 28,274 
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in Canada. 
_whose primary function is to sell most of the electric energy that they have either gener- 
ated or purchased. 
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Section 4.—Electric Power Statistics 


Electric power statistics presented in this Section are based on reports of all electrical 
utilities and all industrial establishments that generate energy regardless of whether or 
not any is sold and therefore show the total production and distribution of electric energy 
Utilities are defined as companies, commissions, municipalities or individuals 


Industrial establishments are defined as companies or individuals 
that generate electricity mainly for use in their own plants. 


The current series of electric power statistics dates back to 1956. Earlier reports, 


entitled Central Electric Stations, were concerned solely with the electrical utility industry 
_and hence excluded statistics relating to power produced by industrial establishments for 


their own use, although power sold by such establishments was included. 


The figures of total water and thermal power generated for the years 1951-55 shown 
in Table 5 are compiled on the old basis, figures for 1956 are shown on both bases for 
comparative purposes, and those for later years are on the new basis. 


5.—Electric Energy Generated, by Type of Station 1951-64, and by Province 1963 and 1964 


1 New series, see immediately preceding text. 


prewt ened Generated by— Voar and Generated by— 
rovince or Total Province or Total 
Fi Water Thermal : Water Thermal 
Territory Power Power Territory Power Power 
7000 kwh. | 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. 
Le ok 52,955,002 | 1,896,842 | 54,851,844 90,509,200 | 6,975,089 | 97,484,289 
3 ae ee Sees Get ve eee ares 97,039,830 | 7,588,653 |104, 628, 483 
ae SSRs Sear ; ; j , 46 2, 9 3 
ia Deak ene 105,882,772 | 8,495,160 [114,377,083 
i 69,478,003 | 3,432,589 | 72,910,592 heed Lie eae 
Ea aa 73,524,583 | 4,479,770 | 78,004,353 104,050,724 | 13,418,024 |117, 468,748 
Re... J. BOS. 3 81,839,968 | 6,543,333 | 88,383,301 103,831, 866 | 18,406,828 |122, 238,194 
i a 83,373,220 | 7,668,860 | 91,042,080 113,343,948 | 21,642,799 |134, 986,747 
1963 
BEE, sc uf QE. f 1,946, 874 122,730 | 2,069,604 2,294, 853 129,223 | 2,424,086 
UM see ccs c ois0.0 » — 111,140 111, 140 — 123,982 123,982 
eS e  e 804,913 | 1,331,015 | 2,135,928 722,426 | 1,680,199 | 2,402,625 
Ba ie 1,279,307 | 1,031,449] 2,310,756 T,O28 016.1) 12532°275) | see. bob cok 
EE wo ee. 49,555, 200 878,572 | 49,933,772 56,362,217 469,884 | 56,832,101 
Bes rohissae w 2 29,139,855 | 8,469,207 | 37,609,062 30,186,245 | 9,538,890 | 39,725,225 
a 4,737, 458 117,751 4, 855,209 4,800, 712 190, 451 4,991,163 
a ae 988,978 | 2,002,398] 2,991,376 1,369,211 1,969,968 | 3,339,179 
che wacsass « 881,167 | 3,650,078 | 4,531,245 895,860 | 4,130,987 | 5,026, 847 
Se 14, 297, 833 1,153,035 | 15,450, 868 B.C 15,480,140 | 1,832,531 | 17,312,671 
“Yukon and 
BEVVic Dc sho sessveie 6 200, 281 38, 953 239, 234 208, 668 44,399 253, 067 
Canada, 1963 .|103,831,866 | 18,406,328 |122, 238,194 || Camada, 1964. .|113,343,948 | 21,642,799 |134,986, 747 


Of the total generation in 1964 of 134,986,747,000 kwh., 84.0 p.c. was produced from 
water power and 16.0 p.c. was generated thermally; the proportions differed somewhat 
among provinces as shown in the following statement. 


Province Hydro Thermal Province or Territory Hydro Thermal 
p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. 
eas asst 4h Sac yenteres DON MRA IHR Hehe 
Nova Seotia........., vee 80.1 69.9 Pee Oem Eames 
New Brunswick.......... 40.0 60.0 British Columbia......... 89.4 10.6 
SE od sip neesas ose 99.2 0.8 MO KOnramd ING W clic st cies 82.5 17.5 
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Table 6 gives summary figures of power production and distribution classified by prov- 
ince, and Tables 7 and 8 give figures classified by type of production establishment. Total 
installed capacity in Canada amounted to 27,027,347 kw. in 1964, an increase of 726,703 kw. 
over 1963. Of the 1964 total, 21,890,953 kw. were accounted for by utilities and the 
remainder by industrial establishments. During 1963 and 1964, total sales to ultimate 
customers amounted to 89,209,338,000 kwh. and 82,344,157,000 kwh.,* respectively, of 
which 97.2 p.c. and 99.1 p.c., respectively, was sold by utilities. 

Sales to power customers made up 58.4 p.c. of the total in 1963 and 50.9 p.c. in 1964, 
sales to domestic and farm customers were 28.4 p.c. and 33.1 p.c., and commercial sales 
12.2 p.c. and 14.8 p.c. in the respective years. Exports to the United States in 1964 
amounted to 4,159,475,000 kwh. compared with 3,612,834,000 kwh. in 1963. 


* Sales to industrial establishments with generating facilities are included in 1963 but excluded in 1964; in the 
later year they amounted to 14,666,303,000 kwh. 


6.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


Installed | Enersy | Exported ee Fecnic Vea 
_ Year and | Gatecarae Made Ee i Ultimate ee Salaries 
Province or Territory Capacity aperrae U.S.A. Customers! Ultimate | Employees and 
Customers? ages 
kw. 7000 kwh. | ’000 kwh. No. $7000 No. $7000 
1963 
Newfoundland......... 513,047 | 1,998,398 — 77,983 16,111 762 2,978 
Prince Edward Island. . 57,391 111,140 — 24, 466 Srou8 172 735 
Novarscotiau eee cee. 530, 198 2, 122,193 — 213,361 34,476 1,648 6, 952 
New Brunswick........ 530,925 | 2,115,007 246, 872 162,751 26,453 1,607 5, 470 
Quebec ssi). 2B.8te 9,567,017 | 44, 882,194 24,781 1,527,615 256, 536 11,145 60, 432 
Ontarroyesas. et ee 8,456,493 | 42,077,647 3,316,979 2,116, 952 361,198 16,266 94,700 
Mani COD Ses. seas: 1,090,097 | 5,654,222 15 298, 436 47,181 2,631 13, 655 
Saskatchewan......... 866, 841 2,379,273 —_ 276,397 46,615 2,270 13,131 
Alberta stones wens 1,163,643 | 4,560,283 — 396, 430 65,913 1,861 10, 448 
British Columbia...... 3,461,074 | 15,419,951 24,1878 554, 624 104, 498 2,720 16,363 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 63,918 239, 234 — 5, 889 3, 858 262 1,448 
Canada, 1963...... 26,300,644 | 121,508,643 | 3,612,834 | 5,654,854 966,162 41,344 226,302 
1964 

Newfoundland......... 512,960 | 2,239,026 a 80, 106 18,581 772 2 a 
Prince Edward Island.. 57,491 123, 982 — 25,164 SS 180 786 
NON MS Ne ee ne 532, 929 2,325,471 —_ 216,039 34, 752 1,653 7,516 
New Brunswick........ 536,868 | 2,418,842 245,217 166, 292 27, 206 1,492 6,000 
Quebec hace. sciences 9,838,392 | 49,895,132 47,463 1,596, 565 245, 567 12,446 72,2138 
Ontarion.cpa cere 8,751,608 | 45,525,804 | 3,838,756 | 2,172,169 355, 647 16,706 101,075 
Mamibaba fice ee cn 1,079,291 5,788, 304 — 313, 483 47,533 2,593 13,442 
Saskatchewan.......... 967,552 | 2,750,782 — 286, 302 49,678 2,348 12,594 
Alberta tes Geen. 1,250,705 5,049, 708 —_ 408,275 69, 932 1,911 11,049 
British Columbia...... 3,482,549 | 17,468, 383 28,0394 581, 968 106,417 2,808 17,251 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 67, 502 253, 067 — 6,319 4,302 296 1, 637 
Canada, 1964...... 27,027,347 | 138,948,501 | 4,159,475 | 5,852,788 963,340 43,205 247,280 


1 Figures for 1963 include industrial establishments that purchase power and have generating facilities; 1964 figures 
exclude such establishments of which there were 122 in that year. 
sales to industrial establishments with generating facilities; 1964 figures exclude such revenue which amounte 
3 Includes 22,304,000 kwh. of ‘no value’ energy. 


to $66,475,000 in that year. 
of ‘no value’ energy. 


2 Figures for 1963 include revenue from 


4 Includes 25,860,000 kwh. 
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7.—Summary Electric Power Statistics, by Type of Establishment, 1963 and 1964 
Electrical Utilities , 
Year and Item Publicty..| Privately Eatebliet: Total 
Operated | Operated Total ments 
| 1963 
Installed generator capacity.......... kw. 18,640,811 | 2,559,306 | 21,200,117 | 5,100,527 26,300, 644 
mmergy generated..............0..6: 000 kwh.} 81,996,546 | 11,504,680 | 93,501,226 | 28,736,968 || 122,238,194 
BRITO SR 5c tas RR eS ane'ss a apes Sereeat es * 69,667,658 | 8,445,108 | 78,112,761 | 25,719,105 || 103,831,866 
BMBOPINGAIs. 6. MEN sie bs wsele cv eictatele oe 12,828,888 | 3,059,577 | 15,388,465 | 3,017,863 18, 406, 328 
Energy Made Available in Canada. .’000 kwh. 121,509, 643 
Disposal of energy in Canada........ 7000 kwh.| 86,583,184 | 10,129,883 | 96,713,067 | 24,796,5761]) 121,509,6431 
Energy exported to United States... se 2,782,096 683,568 | 3,465,664 147,170 3,612, 834 
| Ultimate customers in Canada....... No. 5,086,798 559,748 | 5,646,546 8,308 5, 654, 854 
Domestic and farm................ 4 4,493,729 478,723 | 4,967,452 7,614 4,975,066 
ON et se 607,930 67, 857 575 , 287 642 575,929 
CIR Geis do ele SBIR es cae eS case c 79,004 17,733 96,737 37 96,774 
Street lighting..................4.. 4 6,135 935 7,070 15 7,085 
' Revenue from ultimate customers.,. $7000 845,745 112,530 958, 275 7, 887 966, 162 
Revenue from exports to United States Ss 3,039 2,779 5,818 835 6, 652 
BPIMIOV CCS ocole.citaeitieerss vues seeds No. 36, 768 4,576 41,344 
)'Salaries and wages................6. $’000 203, 413 22,889 226, 302 
1964 
Installed generator capacity......... kw. 19,299,850 | 2,591,103 | 21,890,953 | 5,136,394 27, 027,347 
Energy generated.............0eeee 7000 kwh.| 90,254,074 | 12,635,008 |102, 889,082 | 32,097,665 |} 134,986,747 
MALO Staite. chee arta sland wdels dae ue 76,006,973 | 8,864,514 | 84,871,487 | 28,472, 461 113,343,948 
BMEOL ING evra atan te Sos tavs5.0 6 toh sss 6.9 oi 14,247,101 | 8,770,494 | 18,017,595 | 3,625,204 41,642,799 
Energy Made Available in Canada. .*000 kwh. 133,948,501 
Disposal of energy in Canada........ 7000 kwh.| 84,164,3612] 9,274,5312) 93,438, 8922] 40,509,6092)/ 133,948,501 
Energy exported to United States.... “¢ 2,785,481 | 1,212,982} 3,998, 463 161,012 4,159,475 
| Ultimate customers in Canada....... No. 5, 322,330 521,412 | 5,843,742 9,0413 5, 852, 7833 
Domestic and farm................ S 4,702,941 489,648 | 6,142,589 8,301 §, 150,890 
MIERR VICE CIS Ye os fel aca ascsseteseychsconauiad ee 543,724 65,278 608,997 691 609,688 
Biiy Clin tiacs «bears heitiaiic bac Aewie's ¢ f 69,774 15,628 85, 402 85 85, 487 
merece lighting. ....0 0.00. cee ck eee - 5,891 863 6,754 14 6,768 
Revenue from ultimate customers... $7000 849, 815 109,113 958, 928 4,4124 963,3404 
Revenue from exports to United States ‘ 3,977 4,643 8,620 1,300 9,920 
Eos ie cen x + 0.650,00%.8 No. 38, 944 4,261 43,205 
Malaries and wageS.................. $000 225,505 21,775 247, 280 


1 Of this amount, 22,194,983,000 kwh. was generated for use within own plant and the remainder sold to ultimate 
2 Excludes sales to industrial establishments with 
3 Excludes industrial establishments that purchase power 
4 Excludes sales to industrial establishments with generating facilities, 


amounting to $66,475,000. 


customers; excludes amount received from utilities. 
' generating facilities, totalling 14,666,303,000 kwh. 
_ and that have generating facilities. 
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8.—Electric Power Generated classified by Type of Establishment, by Province, 
1963 and 1964 


Electrical Utilities 


Industrial 
Year and a ; 
Province or Territory Publicly Privately bigest 3 Total 
Operated Operated 
7000 kwh, 7000 kwh. 000 kwh. 7000 kwh. 
1963 

Newfoundland! 494. 955..8e: 4 soe. erm. be. eet doe ke ots 16,964 1,604, 452 448,188 2,069, 604 

Prince-Wd Ward sland Seance ce wets oc creo ee eerie. teeters 8,750 102,390 —_— 111,140 

NOVaI SCO LS. Be tise. Meck eee Ree olla totter, «te 768, 937 1,115, 602 251, 389 2,185, 928 

INewae Brunswitkins.tt: cesta reais mate ieee 1,612,123 71,150 627, 483 2,210, 756 

Quebec. es. oo. GAA 8S SEE RR. Ce 29,7280, 023 8,439,290 16, 764, 459 49,933,772 

ONEGTIO. wastes teen Gia ot nace Bon elite We ce ee ate renner 34, 328,096 telivs. ils 2,107,058 37, 609, 062 

Manitobante,. Se 4. cesses amdce tic maces eeseanaaes ce 4,785,458 _ 69,751 4,855,209 

Sask at Coe wate cic raya oot. he Sofa PRA te Pes renentce ack 31000 ae 2,221,903 653, 092 116,381 2,991,376 

Miberta. BCE. Foss Coe oak. bee e ottth cre aan, Gee eh as 1,277,686 2,863, 636 289, 923 4,531,245 

British’ Columbian. occ oe oe oe rete bree eee 7,078,290 463, 522 7,909, 056 15, 450, 868 

Yukon and Northwest Territories.................6-- 168,316 17, 633 53,285 239,234 

Canad axl$63ce BRRU ee oe en oe 81,996,546 11, 504, 680 28,736,968 || 122,238,194 

1964 

Newioundlande......: ces 4.10 fe etek sake cage Ao 18,717 1,942,800 462,569 2,424, 086 

Prince:dward Wsland).2.:.::0.8ee tines oc Geek toe ae 5,396 118,586 —- 123, 982 

NOV Scotia teed ee eae eh en errr te 808, 076 1,329,509 265, 040 2,402, 625 

New *Brunswitks# i.es5.c.0505 Mee oho koe ae oe nice eae 1,855, 446 52,084 648,261 2,555,791 

(OTS 3 OR aa eres Seon a oS OOD reer eiTLD Abicaatnr sores Weer e 34, 663, 652 3,489,179 18,679,270 56, 832,101 
Ontarioy eee eee ois ds 5 5 ROE MEER oo ee Rea ies 35, 961, 237 1,288, 474 2,475,524 39, 725, 2000 

IManitobas aceon h oct o sete Noah se etie as cee eictoin te 4,914, 858 — 76,305 4,991,163 

Saskatchewan aieeeies. oc LR re ok 5 eee oats oe as 2,585,228 616, 608 137,343 3,339,179 

PA I berbatiis.orqtetiad cea o asa Wee OTe ce tteae ob eee ae 1,352, 286 3, 293, 183 381,378 5,026, 847 

British; Columibia..4,.44. Oe eee ees eee 7,906, 670 484,619 8,921,382 17,312, 671 

Yukon and Northwest Territories..............2ce08: 182,508 19,966 50,593 253, 067 

Canadas 19 Cha ackcction crore sto.ctevt conc cterogerauareroeevereras 90,254,074 12, 635, 008 32,097,665 || 134,986,747 


Average domestic and farm consumption rose from 5,084 kwh. in 1963 to 5,296 kwh. 
in 1964. Among the provinces, the averages in 1964 varied from a low of 2,192 kwh. in 
Prince Edward Island to a high of 6,919 kwh. in Manitoba. For domestic and farm cus- 
tomers the average annual bill was $77.89 in 1964 as against $77.10 in 1963, an increase of 
0 Dc. 


Although many utilities do not keep records on farm customers separate from other 
domestic customers, the data reported on farm service indicate that the average consump- 
tion rose from 5,985 kwh. per customer in 1963 to 6,361 kwh. in 1964 and the average bill 
from $117.16 to $118.54. 


9.—Domestic and Farm Service by Electric Utilities and Industrial Establishments, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Customers...) 5. ica. u50 sh « 8 Sakae Oe ote Se eee No. | 4,542,780 | 4,716,819 | 4,864,464 | 4,980,351 | 5,150,890 
Kilowatt-hours sold...) < 6%. aiwailnas cee fee 000 | 20,391,857 | 21,979,672 | 23,704,259 | 25,321,606 | 27,277,574 
Revenue recenved o.. s sand<pysiomaacls-mh aut $000 325, 946 346, 807 365,990 383, 983 401,194 
Kilowatt-hours per customer............... No. 4,489 4,660 4,873 5,084 5,296 
Average annual bill c.¢a Sitesi. gh oat cos tak oe $ 71.75 73.53 75.24 77.10 77.89 


Revenue per: kwh... sein weaned eects cts. 1.60 1.58 1.54 1.52 1.47 


| 


—r— 
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In 1964, natural gas accounted for 18.8 p.c. of thermal generation by utilities, coal for 


70.5 p.c., petroleum fuels for 9.9 p.c. and nuclear fuel for 0.8 p.c.; corresponding proportions 
in 1963 were 22.4 p.c., 68.9 p.c., 8.1 p.c. and 0.6 p.c., respectively. 


10.—Fuel Used by Electrical Utilities to Generate Power, by Province, 1963 and 1964 


Coal Petroleum Fuels Gas 
_ Year and | 
Province or Territory Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
tons $ Imp. gal $ Mef. $ 
1963 

BEM OUNGIANG cace:libe.csGisie wapian a: —- — 5, 932, 462 636, 219 — —_ 

Prince Edward Island............... _— — 9,571,919 636, 868 — == 

SERS COUS.© tele hotness 533, 839 5,574,994 9,249, 872 701, 454 — a 

New Brunswick........-............ 106, 812 989,556 | 22,082,760 1,476, 606 _— _ 

(2 Sa ata age nie ag Bee aire ae —_ — 3, 108,232 601, 732 — _— 
MEPEALTON Wythe La StAe TAS EOS» Dh 2,807,380 | 25,797,887 5, 449,112 876, 222 128,815 49,026 
COLE ee ia a a pe 66,336 254, 673 5, 627,957 948,595 154,618 25,417 
maskatChOwal. 2.6... 0... tees elles 1,053,750 2,079,238 | 21,610,718 1,247,389 | 11,158,712 1,700,110 
Aa ae 8 seo pniastoyels 582,062 974,781 5,007,788 384,712 | 32,508, 907 4,814,023 
Berra OOwWNIDIS..6... 0s. ccecnse sss —— — 7,342,059 1,237, 504 3,156, 423 832,928 

Yukon and Northwest Territories... — _ 2,168,776 547,526 a —_— 
Canada, 1963............... 5,150,179 | 35,671,129 | 97,151,655 | 9,294,927 | 47,107,475 7,421,504 

1964 

RERMRTAONTITIC ERUICL 1, set os oleae ss 5g +s sie-e,° _ — 7,482,514 664, 620 _ _ 

Prince Edward Island............... — _ 10,778,394 695, 493 = — 

MERIEEOLI Sa oi 4 ins clerciereiec-é,0, 8+ otis ome 584,141 5,994,515 | 26,222, 642 1,768, 259 _ — 

New Brunswick............00.....: 245, 282 2,125,655 | 33,760,450 2,235,371 -— — 

RN ono ile Rios TE ue Se EH Mena _ _ 7, 763, 263 1,015, 757 — _ 
PUD Ce a 3,080,699 | 27,986,075 5,552,981 919,678 186, 799 73,242 
SPMELODIUN. «. Seyol« Meade dade ATs Gee 145,200 576, 460 3,811, 292 647,077 280, 258 41,810 
MBREALONEC WAND. «vac. oe res op aces 1,108, 755 2,005,334 | 19,755,519 1,201, 884 9, 522,089 1,541,455 
MNCL GS A Gh ands ban Se ee ee oth 1,100, 443 1,492,912 6, 227, 934 439,365 | 28,088, 982 4,458, 421 
BerehiColum Dis... cise vest bine ae wie —_— — 11,599, 622 1,842,914 6,050,986 1,874,408 

Yukon and Northwest Territories... ~~ =~ 2,888, 483 914,783 — _— 
Canada, 1964............... 6,264,520 | 40,180,951 | 135,793,094 | 12,345,201 | 44,129,114 7,989,336 


Section 5.—Public Ownership and Regulation of Electrical 
Utilities 

Federal Government: regulation of electrical utilities, particularly with respect to the 
export of electric power and the construction of lines over which such power is exported, 
falls within the jurisdiction of the National Energy Board established in November 1959 
and concerned with all matters relating to energy resources within the jurisdiction of the 
Parliament of Canada (see Domestic Trade Chapter XXI, Part II, Section 4 for a brief 
survey of the functions and operations of the National Energy Board). 


Power is generated in Canada by publicly and privately operated utilities and by 
industrial establishments. Table 8, p. 654, giving statistics by type of establishment, 


shows that 67 p.c. of the total electric power generated in 1964 was produced by publicly 


operated utilities, 9 p.c. by privately operated utilities and 24 p.c. by industrial establish- 
ments. However, ownership differs greatly in different areas of the country. Quebec 
output until recently was predominantly from privately owned plants and in Ontario 


| almost all electric power is produced by a publicly owned utility. Figures for 1962 and 
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subsequent years will show a much greater proportion of publicly operated electrical 
utilities since they will reflect the recent provincial take-over of privately owned facilities 
in both British Columbia and Quebec. 


Because of the absence of free market determination of prices and regulation of services 
in an industry that is semi-monopolistic, regulation of electrical utilities has been attempted 
in most provinces. Neither Newfoundland nor Prince Edward Island has a provincially 
operated electric power system, although in the former province a Commission, known as 
the Newfoundland Power Commission, was established by the provincial government in 
1954 for the purpose of supplying electric power wherever needed throughout the province, 
particularly to rural areas. In Prince Edward Island, the town of Summerside and sur- 
rounding area is served by the municipally operated Town of Summerside Electric Light 
Department. The functions and activities of provincially operated electric power com- 
missions in the other provinces are summarized in the following paragraphs, 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created under the Power 
Commission Act of 1919 with the function of supplying electric power and energy by the 
most economical means available. The Rural Electrification Act of 1937 greatly increased 
the possibilities for retail service by providing financial assistance to equalize cost and 
revenue of extensions approved by the Governor in Council. In 1941 an amendment to 
the Power Commission Act authorized the Commission, subject to the approval of the 
Governor in Council, to regulate and control the generation, transmission, distribution, 
supply and use of power in the province. Certain investigatory work is carried on in the 
province by the Federal Government in close association with the Commission, but the 
control of water resources is vested in the Crown and administered under the provisions 
of the Nova Scotia Water Act, 1919. The Commission pays regular fees for water rights. 


The territory of the Commission extends over the entire province and embraces six 
systems which include 25 generating stations and more than 5,243 miles of transmission 
and distribution lines. Installed capacity at the end of 1965 was 184,458 kw. of which 
96,708 kw. was hydro capacity. New power plant construction under way in Nova Scotia 
during 1965 is outlined on p. 644. Financially, the Commission is self-supporting, repaying 
borrowings from revenue. The balance sheet at Nov. 30, 1965 showed total fixed assets 
of $94,119,856, including work in progress amounting to $13,654,064. 


11.—Capacity and Output of the Nova Scotia Power Commission, Year Ended Nov. 30, 1965 


: Present : Present 
System! and First System! and First 
Year of Operation cane Output Year of Operation Cates Output 
kw kwh kw kwh 
Western Network— St. Margaret (1921)......... 10, 400 24, 892,000 
Harmony (1943).......... 600 2,496, 000 M. 
Roseway (1930)........... 888 | 2,352,750 |" Geral devel t 
Gulobr(bes2yinariy. at 6,000 | 16,550,827 tieoey ee 21.780 | 92.568.000 
Ridge (1987)... ...c00- + SOOO slo (180, 2004 De ee se ate ae 7,200 | 33,069,200 
Portable (diesel).......... 200 100 Deen B a k ane TPE Se 9'000 37” 493. 600 
Sissiboo (1960)............ 6,000 18 449) 000 Hicia eee tence LEO i Fa oa 4°500 | 16°208'730 
Weymouth (1961)......... 9,000 | 27,485,840 || Lower Great Brook (1955). wi 
rot Dene, alates Canseau (diesel) (1987)...... 700 93,740 
astern Network— 
Barrie Brook (1940) BES. 360 1¥e 409, 380 Tusket (1929) eee ewer eee ereee 7A 160 8, 666, 703 
Dickie Brook (1948)...... 3,800 8,265,560 |\Cumberland— 
Malay Falls (1924)........ 3, 600 8,379,394 Maccan (thermal) (1927). . 26, 850 94,908, 500 
Ruth Falls (1925)......... 6,970 26,083, 240 
Iiscomb: (1957) 2a. .o. pcl 450 2,477,092 
Trenton (thermal) (1951).. 60,000 | 294,567,700 Totals. Sere 184,458 | 723,667,792 


1 Hydro unless otherwise noted. 


| 
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New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission was incorporated 
under the Electric Act, 1920. Generating stations owned by the Commission at Mar. 31, 
1966 were as follows:— 


Plant Type Capacity Plant Type Capacity 
kw. kw. 
eho fil OE a2 Re a Hydro 63,000 Gorand seakess suse ct ot. eam 101,250 
BRUNI CUIAB 2 a ts cre | totes Hydro 6,960 Saint John (Dock St.).. Sea 16,000 
SEGIMNOUC 1s. geek ele dew «f Hydro 20,000 Chothani..ncth 25. Fin Steam 32,500 
Beechwood............. Hydro 112, 500 Grand Manan........... Diesel 1,650 
MEU OW IL. obbiate site bee Hydro 3,036 ——_——_—_ 
BRST sgt ons aca, each wis Shs ss Hydro 10,000 VOPAIACAPAGCTT Vitus 60.4 doi« cota té oc 430,261 
Courtenay Bay......... Steam 63,365 ——<—— 


All the above generating units with the exception of Grand Manan are interconnected 
‘in a province-wide grid system. The statistical information given in Table 12 shows the 
growth of the Commission’s undertakings since 1962. Power plant construction under 
way in New Brunswick during 1965 is outlined at pp. 644-645. 


12.—Growth of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
High-voltage transmission line... miles 1,744 1,845 1,947 2,093 2,255 
Mrstribution ling. .............. ee 7,996 8,390 8, 447 8,528 8,586 
Direct customers................ No. 107, 415 117,073 118, 443 121,036 124,030 
Hetant CAPACITIES. ........0...0.5. kw 307, 886 348, 736 406, 636 419,761 430,261 
Power generated (incl. purchases) kwh. 1,425,489,140 | 1,644, 740, 890 | 1,797, 928, 340 | 2,207,165,360 | 2,571, 484, 730 
Capital investéd....2.........6.8 $ 156,190,514 170, 859, 403 184, 956, 439 | 205,192,238 247, 896,370 
OO in $ 20, 309, 856 22,591,554 24, 650, 853 29, 244,088 ol 108, 342 


Quebec.—Stream and Reservoir Control—The Quebec Streams Commission was 


_ereated in 1910 (SQ 1910, c. 5) and given additional powers in 1912 (RSQ 1925, c. 46) and 


a — 


1930 (SQ 19380, c. 34); it was authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control and to construct and operate certain storage 
dams to regulate the flow of streams. On Apr. 1, 1955, the Commission was abolished and 
its powers and attributions transferred to the Hydraulic Resources Department, now the 
Department of Natural Resources. The rivers controlled by the Commission at the time 
of transfer, either by means of dams on the rivers or by regulating the outflow of lakes at 
the headwaters, were: the St. Maurice, the Gatineau, the Liévre, the St. Francis, the 
Chicoutimi, the Au Sable and the Métis. The Commission also operated nine reservoirs 
on the North River, two in the watershed of the Ste. Anne de Beaupré River and one at the 
outlet of Lake Morin on Riviére du Loup (lower). In 1965, eleven auxiliary reservoirs on 
the St. Maurice System and two on the Gatineau were turned over by the Department of 
_ Natural Resources to the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission for operation and main- 
tenance. 


Storage reservoirs otherwise controlled or operated are: the Lake St. John, the Lake 


_Manouane and Passe Dangereuse on the Peribonca River controlled by the Aluminum 


) Company of Canada; the Onatchiway on the Shipshaw River controlled by Price Brothers 
and Company Limited; Memphremagog Lake on the Magog River controlled by the 


Dominion Textile Company; and Témiscamingue and Quinze Lakes on the Ottawa River 


_ controlled by the federal Department of Public Works. Storage reservoirs under the 


control of the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission are: Témiscouata Lake on the Mada- 
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waska River, Kipawa Lake on the Ottawa River, Lac Dozois on the upper Ottawa River, 
Lac Cassé in the Bersimis River watershed and Lac Ste. Anne on the Toulnustouc River, 
a tributary of the Manicouagan River. 


The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission.—The Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission wag 
established in 1944 (SQ 1944, c. 22) for the purpose of supplying power to the municipalities, 
to industrial and commercial undertakings and to citizens of the Province of Quebec at the 
lowest rates consistent with sound financial administration. On May 1, 1963, the Com- 
mission acquired control of the following privately owned electrical utilities operating in 
the Province of Quebec: the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, the St. Maurice 
Power Corporation, the Quebec Power Company, the Southern Canada Power Company, 
the Gatineau Power Company, the Northern Quebec Power Company, the Saguenay 
Electric Company, and the Lower St. Lawrence Power Company. As a result of these 
transactions, all electricity production, except for facilities operated by certain industrial 
organizations in their own manufacturing operations, was brought under the control of a 
single authority. The services of the Commission now cover virtually the entire province 
except for local distribution of small amounts of electricity by some municipalities, most 
of which is purchased from the Commission or its subsidiaries. 


At the end of 1965 the Commission (Hydro-Quebec) controlled, among other assets, 
the following hydro-electric and thermal-electric plants:— 


Hydro-Electric Thermal-Electric 
Item Plants Capacity! Plants Capacity 
No. kw. No. kw. 
Ey dro-Quebee onliyh2 FU ARRR RAG Mees wine bicketee wit slasleles 9 4,742,260 1 36,000 
Subsidiaries of Hydro-Quebec— 
Shawinigan? so), dos ere eee keene 11 1,532, 425 4 300, 740 
Quebecee OWL ase e settee aie tn eas: Atocie at 6 28,370 7 1,630 
Souther Canada LOwebs. cuca nie cieere ine ees 4 47,256 — _ 
GatinGale r OWS .ciewe cee ene i on ee ree 13 545, 880 —_ on 
Northern Quebec!Powers. 24h 020,.. tk ae ences 1 89, 600 — _ 
Saguenay Mlectric )eitas aces crepe oe eee ele 4 8,790 — _ 
Lower Sts.lawrence Pow er acs. ice sasha eit eiaieiesece 3 11,350 2 5,413 
‘DOTALEH ashes es Oe Beecher eee fete 51 7,005, 931 14 343,783 
Purchases by Hydro-Quebec and subsidiaries.......... — 606, 000 — — 


1 Dependable hydro-electric peak capacity at time of freeze-up approximated 6,590,000 kw. 


These facilities now permit the balanced distribution of power throughout Quebec and 
the most efficient use of the water power resources of the province. Hydro-Quebec and its 
subsidiaries, at the end of 1965, served virtually all communities in the province. Cus- 
tomers numbered 1,539,073 and the distributed primary power demand was 6,911,000 kw. 
Total power delivered was 6,956,000 kw. Power distributed is given in terms of the net 
output of the sources of supply made available to the consolidated system at the time of 
annual primary peak; it also includes purchases of power from other power producers. 


Ontario.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario is a corporate entity, 
a self-sustaining public enterprise endowed with broad powers with respect to the supply 
of electricity throughout the Province of Ontario. Its authority is derived from an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature passed in 1906 to give effect to recommendations of earlier 
advisory commissions that the water powers of Ontario should be conserved and developed 
for the benefit of the people of the province. It now operates under the Power Com- 
mission Act (SO 1907, c. 19) passed in 1907 as an amplification of the Act of 1906 and 
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subsequently modified from time to time (RSO 1960, c. 300, as amended). The Com- 
mission may have from three to six members, all of whom are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. Two commissioners may be members of the Executive Council of 
the Province of Ontario. 


The basic principle governing the financial operations of the Commission and its 
associated municipal utilities is that electrical service is provided at cost. The Com- 
mission interprets cost as including payments for power purchased, charges for operating 
and maintaining the power supply facilities, and related fixed charges. ‘The fixed charges 
represent interest on debt, provisions for depreciation, allocations to reserves for con- 
_tingencies and rate stabilization, and the further provision of a sinking fund reserve for 
retiring the Commission’s capital debt. While the enterprise from its inception has been 
self-sustaining, the province guarantees the payment of principal and interest on all bonds 
issued by the Commission and held by the public. In addition, the province has materially 
assisted the development of agriculture by contributing under the Hydro-Electric Dis- 
tribution Act toward the capital cost of extending rural distribution facilities. 


The entire provincial area served is regarded for financial and administrative purposes 
as a unit, but there is no electrical connection between the Commission’s facilities in north- 
"western Ontario and those serving customers in the remainder of the province. Statistics 
are therefore presented for two operating systems, the East System and the West System; 
the systems respectively serve the areas east and west of a line extending north from Lake 
Superior to the Albany River, a line that roughly conforms with the boundary dividing 
Thunder Bay District from the Districts of Algoma and Cochrane. 


In addition to administering the enterprise over which it has direct control, the Com- 
‘mission, under the Power Commission Act and the Public Utilities Act, exercises certain 
regulatory functions, particularly with respect to the group of municipal electrical utilities 
which it serves. In order to provide convenient and expeditious service in this dual 
function of regulation and supply, the Commission subdivides its province-wide operations 
_ into seven regions with regional offices located in seven major municipalities. 


: The Commission is concerned primarily with the provision of electric power by genera- 
"tion or purchase and its delivery to the electrical utilities for resale in municipalities having 
 eost contracts with the Commission. The Commission supplies power in bulk, though not 
_ under cost contract, to direct customers, including industrial customers whose requirements 
are so large or so unusual as to make service by the local municipal utilities impracticable, 
mines, industries in unorganized territories, and certain interconnected systems. 


In addition to these operations, which represent about 90 p.c. of its energy sales, the 
' Commission delivers electric power to retail customers in rural areas and in a small group 
of about 30 municipalities served by Commission-owned local distribution facilities. 
| Retail service throughout the province is provided for the most part, however, by the 
municipal electrical utilities, who supply ultimate customers in most cities and towns, in 
' many villages, and in certain populous township areas. The municipal electrical utilities 
| are owned and operated by local commissions. 

| During 1965, the Commission’s investment in fixed assets at cost increased by 
! $131,588,092 and at the end of the year amounted to $2,893,822,848. Total assets after 
t 

| 


| 
| 
| 
: 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


deducting accumulated depreciation were $2,987,297,556. 


! In 1965 a total of 360 associated municipal electrical utilities engaged in the retail 
distribution of electricity purchased power from the Commission. The total assets of 
_ these utilities, after deducting accumulated depreciation, amounted to $924,647,558, of 
which $378,707,011 represented the equity acquired in the Commission’s systems by the 
| municipal utilities operating under cost contracts. 


| The Commission’s power development program as at Dec. 31, 1965 is given in Table 
13 and is also outlined at pp. 646-647. 
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13.—Current Power Development Program of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
of Ontario, as at Dec. 31, 1965 


: > Installed 
System and Development Units In Service Capacity 
No. kw. 

Lakeview—near Toronto!s.cagcs hee datissis oe cine wielre niece nee eer as Ene 8 1961-68 2,400,000 
Douglas Point Nuclear Power—near Kincardine.............---sssseeeeee 1 1966 200, 000 
Kipline—Mattagaml (Riversesret: saeco eee stents e cle wiels ob ore satiate eee > 2 1966 125, 400 
Mountain. Chute—Madawaskat River .ascccuk we caicimelens oo coe sins bine pipe ate sore 2 1967 139, 500 
Lambton=—-l4) miles south of SALniaere qs eelcccisia anetecai keratosis) here aioe a 1968-71 2,000, 000 
Pickering (nuclear)—20 miles east of Toronto.................eeeeeee veces 2 1970-71 1,080,000 
Barrett Chute (extension) —Madawaska River............sseeceeeeeeeoees 2 1968 120, 0001 
Stewartville (extension) —Madawaska River............cccccccceessereees 2 1969 100, 0001 
Combustion turbine units—variouS Sit€S.......... cece cece cece cee ceceeees 25 1965-67 290,700 


1 Tentative capacity. 


14.— Resources of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario Generated 
and Purchased (All Systems), December 1963-65 


Hydro- Thermal- 


: ; Power 
Year and System Electric Electric 
Stations! Stations! Purchased 
kw. kw. kw. 
December 1963— 
Mast Systemics: yb seer cae cotta dork ds Ae cteiers aroused cxopurs 4, 487, 250 2,015,000 617,500 
West Sy Stem aaccs cuss onsos crckelow- suevove clorereretelotaie sveiels evare sgotsve wislscoeiaecotels 593, 500 93,000 — 
TBO Gals ni 8. ie ie cs ct ces ais tesaa sens oicss Sitvom ernest 5,030, 750 2,108,000 617,500 
December 1964— 
Hast Systern rene see rete s a ateta ates DUG chat ee olatate Bataan oateereta tee 4,445, 250 2,027,000 617,000 
WestiSivsteme® sae fener soo. aioe cievesesWere wpeeheters iaemete ol Mt one’s 593, 500 93, 000 — 
Totals rocedaccccrris oft cig crsters esis Narseas Porras bas uaee arstene scxalichs 5, 038, 750 2,120,000 617, 000 
December 1965— 
Hast SVStCIIL eta rte cee ene eee Ce ee ee eee cea 4,391, 350 2,600,000 521,300 
WestsSystemt. mas ds che. deere cee yerscey, Coir ech. ek eae mes fae 593,500 93,000 a 
POU ANS orks sc crcnccths eats oie. GLE Moi oiaks iste he Wales See o ae RRS E ee 4,984,850 2,693, 000 521,300 


1 Dependable peak capacity—the amount of power which resources can be expected to supply at the time of 
the system primary peak requirements, assuming that all units are available and that the supply of water is normal, 
This capacity will vary from time to time in accordance with changing conditions. The capacity of a source of 
purchased power is based on the terms of the purchase contract. 


15.— Distribution of Power to Systems of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Years Ended Dec. 31, 1960-65 


Note.—Peak load generated and purchased, primary and secondary, in terms of generation. 


System 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. kw. 
Fast: System. .c.icc vea tee eee atts 5,583,206 | 5,915,484 | 6,362,585 | 6,684,726 | 7,107,690 | 7,765,107 
WestiSvstem 3.04. est aces 574, 328 548, 448 606, 300 615,570 581,100" 583, 300 


OURS ors oceania ote ee 6,157,534 | 6,463,932 | 6,968,885 | 7,300,296 | 7,688,790"| 8,348,407 


a 
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16.—Growth of The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, 1956-65 


Ultimate Assets of 

Customers Total Commission 
Year Served Power and 
Directly or | Distributed! Municipal 
Indirectly Utilities 
No. kw. $ 
te ee Ae ce ee cot cas wet seca ce sts sas teres ees 1,612,049 4,909, 104 2,293, 492, 487 
ET OE CED A cGiiiP AP sie Sede cee cite siete Cesk w igh ahiania dee Sy bile Bid 1, 674, 062 4,970,576 2,563, 058, 384 
0 Se re es eee nee er nn 1,757, 405 5,417,536 | 2,756,758, 142 
oe siinaaeADeed ao Sion aaRorcorneae SiGe eaertts Tames: Gress 1, 830, 453 6,018, 204 2,909,088, 086 
nee ay Rew ee Srey ryt) £5 Med Dior ed oar Persie Sod, eine bias 1,881, 472 6,157,534 | 3,044, 800,819 
TERA ST PES Ste eee, Cae, TELE ON) UE MEN Ses tine nates Resor 1,938, 897 6,463,932 | 3,196, 429,522 
RE Roe P rs) erent PAIN MLD | he 5 fonciegd oye.) wrote a0 tere shale 1,991,289 6, 968, 885 3, 148, 330, 722 
Ne crete er tete cit certs sttte a icie siaiaiera sec rere ee le Sew s everecsie's sieve ese’ e 6 2,041,732 7,300, 296 3, 225, 289, 707 
TEs. Sua) ce. ees Saber ered, 2, ita So Preble ake Os oh 03 ds oo oof SSF 2,095, 754 7,688,7907 | 3,331,568, 632° 

A OPE oa, are elec ial cis, s epNiors 9% en Giese boo. 8 wd Coys sole a ieLays 2,142, 281 8,348,407 | 3,533, 238, 103 


1 Sum of the maximum 20-minute coincident peak loads (primary plus secondary) of each of the systems operated 


| eS ae Commission, given in terms of net output of the sources of supply to each system for the last month of each 
_ fiscal year. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba Hydro is the primary developing, generating and distributing 
power agency in the Province of Manitoba. The corporation came into being Apr. 1, 
1961, following amalgamation of the two former provincial government utilities engaged in 


_ the generation and distribution of electric power. 


Manitoba Hydro operates six hydro-electric generating stations, two thermal-electric 
generating stations and 14 diesel-electric generating plants. The combined generating 
capability is 1,162,781 kw., hydro installations accounting for 910,000 kw., thermal instal- 
lations for 244,000 kw. and diesel installations for 8,781 kw. Four of the hydro stations 
are located on the Winnipeg River and, like the thermal installations, provide power to the 
southern part of the province. The fifth hydro-electric generating station, rated at 160,000 


_ kw., is situated on the Nelson River 425 miles north of Winnipeg and supplies power to 


_ The International Nickel Company of Canada Limited development and the townsite at 


Thompson. The sixth hydro-electric installation is the newly completed 330,000-kw. 
Grand Rapids Generating Station located on the Saskatchewan River. This station is 
connected electrically with southern Manitoba. Diesel installations are used to provide 
power in isolated northern communities. 

In serving its 216,691 urban, rural, commercial and industrial customers, the corpora- 
tion maintains some 35,264 miles of primary transmission and farm distribution lines. 
Approximately 98 p.c. of the total resident-occupied farms in the province are electrified 
and 613 cities, towns and villages are provided with power service. While Manitoba 
Hydro supplies power for most of the province including the cities and municipalities 
adjoining the city of Winnipeg and comprising part of Metropolitan Winnipeg, it does not 
distribute power within the corporate limits of the city although it does supply a portion of 
the city’s power requirements. 


Power plant construction in Manitoba in 1965 is outlined at p. 647. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Corporation was established on Feb. 1, 
1949, and operates under the provisions of the Power Corporation Act (SS 1950, c. 10, as 
amended). It succeeded the Saskatchewan Power Commission which had operated from 
Feb. 11, 1929. The original functions of the Corporation included the generation, transmis- 
sion, distribution, sale and supply of hydro and steam electric energy. Since 1952, the 
Corporation has been authorized to produce or purchase, and to transmit, distribute, sell 
and supply natural or manufactured gas. 

On May 1, 1965, the Corporation purchased the generating and distribution facilities 
of the City of Regina and its activities now cover the entire province. During the year the 
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Corporation served approximately 980 urban-size communities in retail sales, and served 
the cities of Saskatoon and Swift Current, the town of Battleford and the hamlet of 
Waskesiu in bulk sales. Some bulk power was sold to the Manitoba Hydro-Electric Board 
and to the City of Regina previous to take-over on an exchange basis. 


At the end of 1965, the Corporation served 251,361 retail customers and 42,774 cus- 
tomers located in communities supplied with power through bulk sales, a total of 294,135, 
The retail customers included 183,785 urban customers and 67,576 classified as rural, 
mainly farm meters. During 1965, 2,871,800,000 kwh. were made available to customers, 
of which 2,794,782,000 kwh. were generated in Corporation plants and 77,018,000 kwh. 
were purchased in bulk. At the end of the year, the Corporation had invested, at cost, 
$396,485,000 in electric system assets out of a total of $551,663,000 in plant-in-service in 
the combined electric and natural gas systems. 


During 1965, Squaw Rapids, the first hydro-electric plant within the provincial system, 
supplied 34.5 p.c. of the gross generation. At the year-end, the Corporation also owned 
and operated six steam generating plants—two each at Saskatoon and Estevan, and one 
each at Regina and Moose Jaw, the latter operated only during the peak months. Steam 
supplied 60.2 p.c. of total system requirements and three internal combustion gas dual 
fuel plants—the Kindersley, the Swift Current, and the Regina B—supplied most of the 
remainder. System capability in operation was assessed at 800,150 kw. with 537,000 kw. 
in steam plants, 201,000 kw. in hydro and 62,150 kw. in gas turbine and internal combustion 
units and the Corporation owned and operated 73,290 miles of transmission and rural 
lines (excluding urban distribution and hi-lines). 


Power plant construction in Saskatchewan in 1965 is outlined at p. 647. 


17.—Growth of the Saskatchewan Power Corporation, 1956-65 


Communities Individual 


Served z 
: Meters in Power ‘i 
Year in Bulk, Communities} Distributed Revents bea 
and Retail Seed 
Sales 
No. No. kwh. $ 
1956 ES. Joke MOTUS OAR ae BE AGE 799 162,594 659, 720, 877 15, 566, 910 
ROBT otc oecic be nce ten ae et eee ae eee eee? 870 178, 567 780, 618,534 18, 152, 460 
LOD Bis tec yd col tera on I ie ee EE Ener Pt Coe eee 880 188, 293 909, 086, 629 20,687,771 
1959.69: See... RIA ee Lee oat fer. base 962 197,451 1,067,349, 615 23,909,113 
TOGO hes aes ae Tae ie Le) eee 0 fo eo) 984 221 Glam tals Zoowool, loo 26,667,471 — 
1906/ESi £2 Se DS Ge eh ett ens ase 901 229,336 | 1,498,055,955 30, 263,598 
196225602 eet Biren Cy ta Perr eh i aah ee ets Se 9611 235,386 | 1,645, 862,278 33, 106,018 
TOO, Pe Re ee, SRS ee PN. ROOD URES IW SER 969 240,812 1,926, 862,724 36, 892, 949 
1964 i aero He ear hee Beh in 6 ers Ere 976 246,289 | 2,208,149,680 39,777, 472 
Uo {ci eae: Ae EER TI SRR. Menno isrty  akee 984 294,135 | 2,871,800,000 46, 145, 000 


1 November 1962 figure. 


Alberta.—The generation and distribution of electric power in Alberta is handled 
by a combination of several municipally owned urban systems and three investor-owned — 
companies serving the greater part of the province. The regulatory authority over the 
investor-owned systems is the Public Utilities Board, which has jurisdiction over the 
distribution and sale of electricity. The Board, which controls franchises and rates, 
has power to hold investigation upon complaint either by a municipality or by a utility 
company, and following such investigation may fix just and reasonable rates. The Alberta 
Power Commission controls all phases of system development, including the provincial 
grid system. 


Power plant construction in Alberta in 1964 is outlined at p. 647. 
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| British Columbia.—The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is a corpora- 
tion and an agency of the Crown in right of the Province of British Columbia. The 
electric service of the Authority includes the generation and transmission of electricity 
and its distribution throughout the areas of British Columbia; the Authority also operates 

gas, passenger transportation and rail freight services. 

I 

i 


Of the Authority’s total electric power requirements of 9,611,097,318 kwh. for the 
| year ended Mar. 31, 1966, 6,701,800,625 kwh. or 69.7 p.c. were produced by hydro-electric 
| stations, 2,358,383,396 kwh. or 24.5 p.c. were produced by thermal plants and the remainder, 
_ amounting to 550,913,297 kwh., was purchased. Kailowatt-hours of electricity sold during 
_ the year (8,505,617,262) rose by a remarkable 15.8 p.c. over 1964-65, nearly double the 
8.3 p.c. average annual rate of increase for the preceding five years. 


| Impressive rates of increase in kilowatt-hours consumed were recorded for all categories 
_ of customers during 1965-66. 


P.C. Increase 
Over Previous 


i Category Year 
\ 
Residential! s..00. bee. ues. he eee eee gee a eats 8.7 
| GOTO ico 5 nin TERR d See Fee alba cw ain ecu ete 12.6 
Sndstrial: < s:850..0- Re Ee Se ee eee a Solace CCEA Cos ieiaiate 13.0 
Balke pOweP sss s<d.050 5 tSERE ROE es pee BB olat sera. 0 26.0 
PEINOI: Here cterts Katine ee ccs aan ATES SR eS Sane, Hae 9.7 
fcr Suit Re PE Oe ROR Ot es ORE e ee bee Bee 8 oe 15.8 


| Across the mile-and-a-half-wide valley of the Peace River in British Columbia rises a 600-foot-high, 
man-made barrier, half a mile thick at its base, which will hold back 62,000,000 acre-feet of water 
in a massive reservoir that will take seven years to fill and create 1,000 miles of shoreline. When the 
| project is finished, powerful turbines in an underground powerhouse will spin under the tremendous 
pressure of water from the reservoir above and generate 2,300,000 kw. of energy for the industries 
of the future. 
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At Mar. 31, 1966 the number of customers receiving electric service from the Authority 
was 529,241, up 26,398 from the previous year. The average annual rate for residential 
customers dropped from 1.76 cents to 1.52 cents a kilowatt-hour, and the average annual 
residential consumption rose from 5,486 kwh. to 5,650 kwh. 


18.—Summary Statistics of the British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority, 
Year Ended Mar. 31, 1966 


Item Amount Amount 
Generating capacity.............. kw. 2,044, 228 sc eeu Sales— 4 
« esidentialy, 4. «Sates Seetids.curras p.c. 0 
ERydnoneane ce pretence eee eens * 1,305,722 Other avatenig Gun senda nary = i 
Thermal and diesel............ 788, 506 Commercial, industrial, ete........ “ 69 
Power requirements............. 7000 kwh.| 9,611,097 cas Miles of ariReae ' a om 
Generate diesen ce Sok Gres se 9,060, 184 ransmission (high voltage)....... rae 20 
(io See Rater PORES * a 550,913 Distribution primaries............. 12,696 
Revenue: (electric)........0.ceeenreee $000 104, 918 
Customers at year-end........... No. 529, 241 
Capital investment (plant in 
Hlectricity SOld.22-..5-. sccm ee 7000 kwh.| 8,505, 617 OPeCration))s sized aatets le ek Seo $000 | 1,026, 254 


Northwest Territories and Yukon Territory.—The Northern Canada Power 
Commission, formerly Northwest Territories Power Commission, was created by Act of ' 
Parliament in 1948 to supply electric power to points in the Northwest Territories where | 
a need developed and where power could be provided on a self-sustaining basis. By | 
legislation passed in 1950, the Act was extended to include Yukon Territory. The Com- 
mission has authority to construct and operate power plants as required in the Territories 
and, subject to approval of the Governor in Council, in any other parts of Canada. 


The Commission has hydro-electric power developments on the Yukon River near 
Whitehorse, Y.T., the Mayo River near Mayo, Y.T., the Snare River northwest of Yellow- 
knife, N.W.T., and the Taltson River northeast of Fort Smith, N.W.T. Diesel-electric 
plants are operated at Fort Simpson, Fort Resolution, Fort McPherson, Aklavik, and 
Field, B.C., and utility plants comprising power, central heat and water and sewerage 
services at Inuvik and Frobisher Bay, N.W.T., and at Moose Factory, Ont. 


The Whitehorse Rapids power development, in service since 1958, supplies the Depart- 
ment of National Defence and the Department of Public Works at Whitehorse, most of 
the power for the city of Whitehorse, and three electric steam generators for heating the 
Department of National Health and Welfare hospital and two Department of Manpower 
and Immigration hostels, The two Snare River hydro developments, placed in service in 
1948 and 1960, supply power to the mines in the Yellowknife area and, in conjunction with 
the Bluefish hydro-electric plant of Cominco Ltd., the town of Yellowknife; the two plants 
are operated by remote control from Yellowknife. The Mayo River plant has supplied 
power to mining properties in the Elsa and Keno areas and to the communities of Mayo 
and Keno City since 1952. The Taltson River Hydro Project, commissioned in late 1965, — 
supplies the lead-zinc mining operation at Pine Point, and the communities of Fort Smith 
and Pine Point; the plant is operated by remote control from Fort Smith. Details of 
construction in the Territories during 1965 are outlined at p. 648. 
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| The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


| 
| Section 1.—Manufacturing and the Changing Industrial 
Structure of the Canadian Economy, 1946-65 


Changes in the industrial structure of the Canadian economy, as reflected in long-term 
rates of growth of various industries, show a number of important. or interesting develop- 
ments involving or affecting manufacturing. At least seven major aspects merit com- 
ment:— 


(1) The manufacturing industries have increased their apparent share in the gross domestic 
product in ‘‘real’’ terms— that is, after the effects of price changes have been removed 
from increases in production. 


| (2) The manufacturing industries have been accounting for a lower share of the gross domestic 
product in current dollars—that is, of production measured at the prices actually prevailing 
| from year to year. This probably reflects a slower rate of rise in prices in manufacturing 
t? industries than in the economy as a whole; in turn, the slower price rise is at least partly a 
result of higher rates of growth in productivity in the manufacturing industries than in the 
| economy as a whole. 


(3) The industrial sectors of the economy that depend relatively heavily on the use of fixed 
capital or use manufactured goods as materials for further manufacture have probably 
H increased their output more rapidly, in aggregate, than the economy as a whole. 


| (4) The introduction of new products and changes in technology have contributed heavily to 
the expansion of a broad range of individual manufacturing industries where growth has 
exceeded that of the manufacturing industries as a whole. 


(5) In line with experience in other countries, certain manufacturing industries making products 
the demand for which is favoured by rising living standards have grown more rapidly than 
those making products for which demand tends to rise less rapidly than consumer income. 


(6) Manufacturing industries engaged primarily in processing primary products for export 
have continued to play a key role in the over-all growth of the manufacturing industries. 
Or, in other words, the growth of the United States economy and its demand for fabricated 
materials has continued to exert an important influence on the expansion of manufacturing 
activity in Canada. 


(7) In very recent years, there has been a dramatic rise in exports of finished manufactures to 
| the United States and other countries, although these exports still do not contribute greatly 
| to the over-all volume of manufacturing industries. 


* Sections 1 to 4 were prepared in the Manufacturing and Primary Industries Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, and Section 5 in the Information Division, Department of Industry, Ottawa. 
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An impression of the place of manufacturing in the growth of the economy in the post- 
war period 1946-65 and of the effect of the growth of various industries upon that of 
manufacturing is given by the following annual average rates of growth of the major 
industrial sectors compared with that of all industries; growth is measured by the trend 
in the official index of their “‘real”’ gross domestic product (or physical volume of production). 


Average Average 
Annual Annual 
Rank Industry Growth Rank Industry Growth 
p.c. p.c. 
1 Electric power and gas utilities... 9.6 8 Public administration and defence 4.0 
2 Manne. ie eel ie etary erie era ot 9.1 9 Community, recreation, business 
3 C@OnSCLUCTION fae tose <'o Riarafeiee <eariais 5.1 and personal service............ x 
4 Finance, insurance and realestate. 5.0 10° #£Fishing and trapping............. 1.8 
5 Wantisccuring «cesses cree 4.8 11 HOresthy..ceceo etek cane ree none Laz 
6 Transportation, storage and com- 12 Agriculturesoss pee tties sce 1.5 
MUNICATION Hee tet s ee aeeteee 4.6 
7 DTA Geese ee eee ciate Sere ee 4.1 ‘Ara INDUSTRIES 2o5s nee een 4.4 


The growth rates of the six fastest growing industries all exceeded that of the economy 
as a whole. It is significant that, although these six together accounted for only 58.4 p.c. 
of the gross domestic product at factor cost in 1965, over the period 1959-65 they were 
responsible for 77.5 p.c. of business fixed capital formation. The latter reflects not only 
their need for new fixed capital because of expanding output but also the relative capital 
intensity of much of the production represented—that is, the faster-than-average growth 
of these capital-using industries favoured demand for manufactured construction materials, 
for machinery and equipment of different kinds and for various materials such as steel, 
themselves the products of factories. 


The following statement shows, for 1964 and 1965 and earlier periods, the share of 
the gross domestic product accounted for by the manufacturing industries in current dollars 
and, for comparison, the actual or apparent shares of these manufacturing industries in 
several other aggregates of the Canadian economy. 


Annual Averages 


Item 1946-50 1951-56 1956-60 1961-65 1964 1965 
p.c p-c p.C. p.c p.c p-c 
Gross domestic product at factor 
COREL AWE Pas bee net nc tclas one 28.0 28.5 27.0 26.0 26.5 26.3 
Wages, salaries and supplementary 
labour income...........eeeeeeee 33.1 32.4 30.0 28.4 28.4 28.3 
Employment?..............0ee000% 26.2 25.9 25.5 24.2 25.0 23.8 
Corporation profits before taxes... 54.6 52.6 47.1 46.7 46.1 45.6 


Business gross fixed capital form- 

ation (excl. new residential con- 

struction) 222. Poe. eee eee cees 24.5 23.3 22.7 24.1 25.9 27.0 
Domestic exports.........-eeeeee- 71.3 68.0 64.7 63.7 63.4 64.9 


eee a ee es 


1 Based on monthly sample survey of the labour force; employment reported by manufacturers would 
represent a somewhat smaller percentage of total employment for a combination of reasons. Statistics for 
1961 and later years are not wholly comparable with earlier periods shown. 


The declining share of the manufacturing industries in labour income, as shown above, 
undoubtedly reflects the more rapid growth of output per man-hour in these industries 
than in the economy as a whole. These figures do not include all fringe benefits and thus 
are only a partial measure of expenses incurred in connection with the use of labour. 
Also, since the employment series is not necessarily comparable with the wage and salary 
statistics over the periods shown, inferences should not be drawn about the trend in 
average salaries and wages in the manufacturing industries relative to the economy as & 
whole. By contrast, the share of the manufacturing industries in business gross fixed 
capital formation (excluding new residential construction) does not show any marked 
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| 


trend. There may be a connection between this fact and the downtrend in the apparent 
share of labour income. ‘The increasing productivity per man-hour associated with these 
downtrends has required heavy capital investments in labour-saving mechanization over 
and above the expenditures required to merely expand production; there has been, in terms 
‘sometimes used by economists, a ‘deepening’ as well as a “‘widening”’ of capital. This 
‘is underlined by a DBS estimate that the net stock of machinery and equipment in the 
‘manufacturing industries rose at an average annual rate of about 12 p.c. between 1946 
and 1960* (like the production growth rates, this excludes the effects of price changes). 


Shares in total labour income and in corporation profits are affected, of course, by 
‘relative changes in price and wage levels in various manufacturing industries. These 
shares and the growth of the capital stock are also affected by the changing “‘mix”’ of produc- 
tion as between “‘capital intensive” and “Jabour intensive’? manufacturing industries. It 
‘is interesting to note that industry groups for which the production indexes advanced 
‘more rapidly than for manufacturing as a whole in the 1946-65 period paid salaries and 
“wages amounting to 45.6 p.c. of their value added by manufacturing in 1949 (the base 
_year for the indexes); by comparison, other manufacturing industries paid salaries and wages 
|amounting to 49.5 p.c. of their value added in the same year. The figure for all manufac- 


‘turing industries was 48.6 p.c. 
The declining share of the manufacturing industries in exports—they account for 
almost all exports of manufactured goods—is associated with the higher rate of growth 
‘of output in the mineral industries noted earlier. As will be seen, the manufacturing in- 


| dustries have maintained the share of their own output that is exported. 


* DBS publication Fized Capital Flows and Stocks, Manufacturing, Canada, 1926-1960, Statistical Supplement 
(Catalogue No. 13-528). 


| 
| 
| EMPLOYMENT IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 
| 1946-64 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 
pe ——EEE 
iy 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION WORKERS 


ADMINISTRATIVE, OFFICE AND OTHER 
NON-MANUFACTURING EMPLOYEES 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


} 
| 100 , 
. 1946 1950 1955 1960 


(1) REVISED(1960) STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND NEW ESTABLISHMENT CONCEPT, 1957-64 
(2) NON-MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY OF MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS INCLUDED, 1961-64 
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Influences on Relative Rates of Growth 

As an aid in the examination of the forces underlying the changing industrial structure 
of the manufacturing industries, the following statement shows the major industry groups 
ranked according to their 1946-65 average annual percentage growth; these growth rates 
describe the expansion of the physical volume of output of these industries as measured 
by monthly indexes of industrial production. * 


Average Annual Rank of 
Growth Growth Rate 
Industry Group 1946-65 1956-65 1946-65 1956-66 
p.c. p.c. 
Miscellaneous manufactures...........esecccesees 9.1 8.1 1 1 
Products of petroleum and coal...........eeeeeee 8.6 5.4 2 5 
Chemicals and allied products,...........-e.+e+6 7.6 6.1 3 3 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.,.............. 7.0 6.1 4 4 
Non-metallic minera ]products...........-seee0- 6.9 4.3 5 11 
Tobacco and tobacco products............eeeeeee 6.1 5.1 6 9 
Printing, publishing and allied industries......... 5.3 4.0 a 13 
Jronand' steel products 7s. ts oe ee. toes oe eae ens 4.8 5.3 8 6 
Textiles. spar. 9 sGsei Seeet chae dine 0d Serene wos Tekaola Tee 4.2 wel 9 2 
Rubber productst.... cee cae ce ccc came cs 4.2 5.2 10 7 
Paner producetsiceses sete ss ites tae otitaeieae ote 4.1 4.5 11 10 
Transportation equipment..............eseseeees 4.1 5.2 12 8 
Hoods and D6 VeraZes acces « les» pecth eiselel Ae tteee opehe 3.9 4.1 13 12 
Non-ferrous metal products...........c..eeeeeees 3.8 3.8 14 15 
IW OOGSDTOGUCES mena cis oo15 ree bic ecicigiescice ote sieae 3.4 Ss? 15 16 
Clothing syyees eee. iter, ras ctr te cas oc crete 3.0 3.8 16 14 
Teather productas, Saya ent ees nee 1.6 2.2 17 17 
ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES ........... 4.8 4.9 


Where an industry group has been growing more rapidly than the average, it has 
been increasing its share of the volume of production of manufacturing as a whole; where - 
it has been growing less rapidly than the average, its share has been decreasing.t| Two 
major forces have contributed very noticeably to the expansion of demand for the products — 
of several of the more rapidly growing industry groups—technological change, in a broad 
sense, and rising per capita real incomes (i.e., incomes adjusted for price changes). ‘The 
term ‘‘technology” in its narrowest sense refers to the methods of production from an 
engineering viewpoint; in economics it is often expanded to cover the development of new 
products that better meet the needs of user industries or consumers, drawing upon technical 
or scientific knowledge and generating new combinations of capital and labour just as 
progress in the technology of existing products does. As will be seen, the introduction of 
new products has had a conspicuous effect on Canadian manufacturing during the postwar 
period. At the same time, some of the industry groups that have grown most rapidly 
have benefited from the fact that per capita demand for their products tends, in the ex- 
perience of Canada and of other nations as well, to grow more rapidly than per capita 
consumer income. On the other hand, some of the slowest growing industry groups 
shown above make products the demand for which tends, in any nation, to grow relatively 
less rapidly than per capita income. 


The plywood industry may be used as an example of the effects of these forces on the | 
growth of an industry. Technological change both in the industry itself and in the con- 
struction industry combined with a rise in per capita consumer real income to increase the 
production of plywood much more rapidly than the population or the real gross domestic - 
product. The development of waterproof bonding resins prior to the 1946-65 period 
laid the foundation for much of the expansion of the industry during that period and, in 
addition, the industry’s product met a need of builders and contractors to use less labour 


* These indexes are published in DBS periodical Industrial Production Index (Catalogue No. 61-005) and _ are 
based on the 1948 standard industrial classification; they will later be converted to the revised (1960) standard 
industrial classification, thus making them comparable with currently issued dollar and employment data for 
manufacturing industries. 

+ Estimates of constant dollar volume of output, as such, are not prepared, so that this is an indirect method of 
studying changes in the industrial structure of manufacturing. 
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in putting wood products in place in certain phases of construction. Superimposed on 
these effects was the more rapid growth of the housing market—and probably of the home 
improvement market—resulting from rising per capita consumer incomes. The plywood 
industry also illustrates another impact of technological change on demand for products and 
on industrial structure which undoubtedly applies widely—that is, the effect of improved 
methods of production within an industry on its costs and on the price competitiveness 


of its products. The plywood industry has been particularly subject to advances of this 


nature, which have helped to expand the use of its product; the DBS selling price index 
for the industry was lower for 1965 than for 1956, although prices of most lumber had 


| risen over the period. 


However, in the following analyses of industry groups attention is focused on the more 


readily observable types of technological innovation—changes in the product-use patterns 


of user industries and the development of new products. No attempt has been made to 


assess the undoubtedly important differential effects of improvements in the productivity 
of particular industries from automation or other cost-cutting procedures in production. 


Industry Groups.—As shown in the comparisons of growth rates of industry groups 
on the opposite page, the Miscellaneous manufactures group grew almost twice as fast as 


_ manufacturing industries as a whole, both in the 20-year postwar period and in the latest 


10 years, and has been the most rapidly growing industry group in both periods. The 
two most obvious influences on the relative growth rates of manufacturing industries 


_ generally—technological change and higher per capita income—appear to have played 
_ their part in this very rapid expansion also. Technological change made itself felt in the 
growth of at least two industries in the group—scientific and professional equipment 
| manufacture and plastics fabrication: the increasing technical sophistication of both the 


civilian and defence economies, expressed partly in new products, stimulated the production 


of scientific equipment and instruments; higher consumer incomes probably also had an 


| 


impact on the scientific and professional equipment industry, since it includes the manu- 
facture of photographic equipment and supplies. Although production figures are not 


_ published because of the small number of producers, retail sales of cameras and photo- 
' graphic equipment showed an average annual increase of about 18 p.c. between the 1951 


and 1961 Censuses of Merchandising. This increased demand actually represents both 
forces: technological innovation made photography somewhat more attractive to an un- 
skilled mass public and higher incomes increased their willingness to spend money on it. 
Imports have met a good part of the demand but there must have been a substantial 
stimulus to domestic production as well. The rapid expansion of the fabrication of plastics 
is attributable to technical progress in the area of plastic materials produced mainly by 
industries in the Chemicals and allied products group. 


Products of petroleum and coal, the second fastest growing industry group, achieved 
its greatest expansion during the first postwar decade but has since continued to grow at 
a substantial rate. The discovery of large crude petroleum resources in the Canadian 


_ west in the late 1940s had an influence through their effect on the cost of petroleum products 
Telative to substitutes—a supply consideration lying outside the realm of technology. 


Rising consumer incomes have favoured automobile ownership; trucking has increased its 
share of inter-city transportation of goods; and greater relative use of oil for heating 
and the operation of railway locomotives have been forces acting upon the industry’s 
growth. 


The development of Canadian petroleum has also facilitated to some extent the ex- 
pansion of the Chemicals and allied products group although the growth of this group rests 
largely on technological innovation in the field of chemistry. (This industry group has 
also been one of the most rapidly growing in the United States in the postwar period.) 


_ As already mentioned, the development of new plastics and their inroads upon the markets 
for other materials had an important influence on the growth of the Miscellaneous manu- 


factures group; in turn, the supplying of the plastic resins used in the fabricating industry 
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has contributed to the growth record of the Chemicals and allied products group. Indeed, 
it is in the latter group that scientific discovery has had its most broadly based impact, 
as exemplified by the very substantial expansion in the production of pharmaceuticals, 
Increased output of synthetic detergent also added to the growth of this group, although 
it was partly counterbalanced by decreased output of soap, for which it is a substitute, 
Output of paints, varnishes and lacquers has benefited from a combination of influences— 
the growth of industrial demand as the production of user industries has expanded, the 
fact that residential building has increased more rapidly than population, the development 
of easy-to-use products which has encouraged painting by householders, together with the 
probable tendency of the home improvement market to grow more rapidly per capita than 
income. Changing agricultural technology, expressed in an average annual increase of 
8.2 p.c. in manufacturers’ tonnage sales of fertilizers to the Canadian market (excluding 
sales to other manufacturers) during the 1956-65 period, has been another source of 
growth. Synthetic rubber production, a result of scientific research, is classified to this 
group under the 1948 standard industrial classification and has no doubt stimulated 
its expansion, though output statistics on this product are not published. 


The major technical innovation represented by the invention and development of 
television was the largest single factor accounting for the Electrical apparatus and supplies 
group occupying fourth place in postwar growth rate. The growth of television manu- 
facturing and therefore of the Electrical apparatus and supplies group was actually rather 
uneven over the postwar period; manufacturers’ sales of television sets, after a very steep 
ascent, declined somewhat after 1955 and then began climbing again in 1961. Generally, 
higher per capita incomes gave a broadly based stimulus to the group, as ownership of 
a wide range of appliances expanded; for instance, some 96 p.c. of households owned 
electric refrigerators in 1966 compared with 79 p.c. in 1956 and the number of households 
owning home freezers increased at an average annual rate of 17 p.c. in the same period. 
New products such as room air conditioners and, recently, electric tooth brushes were 
also growth features of varying importance. In addition, production of electrical and 
electronic products for non-consumer use was expanded, particularly of heavy electrical 
machinery. 


The growth of the Non-metallic mineral products group was uneven over the postwar 
period; it was the fifth most rapidly expanding industry for the whole period but in the 
latest 10 years was in eleventh place—below the average rate of growth of all manufacturing 
industries. The unusual growth of the group during the earlier postwar period was 
attributable particularly to the rapid rise of ready-mix concrete production, a technological 
innovation that transferred large amounts of production activity from the construction 
industry to the concrete products industry and may conceivably have had some effect on 
the total amount of concrete used. Also of importance were such technological develop- 
ments as the use of pre-cast concrete units in high-rise buildings and the apparent growth 
in the relative use of concrete blocks in building construction. The rise over the postwar 
period in per capita construction expenditures (deflated for price changes) favoured the 
level of activity in this industry group, and there has also been an uptrend in the use of 
hydraulic cement per dollar of these construction expenditures. 


The sixth most rapid growth rate of the 1946-65 period was recorded by the Tobacco 
and tobacco products group. Its 6.1-p.c. rate of increase in physical volume agrees closely 
with the 6.6-p.c. average annual gain in cigarettes released for consumption per capita 
of the population. Here, a fundamental change in consumer habits, not necessarily related 
to higher incomes, is involved. | 


The Printing, publishing and allied industries have been subject to conflicting m- 
fluences but have nevertheless obtained a growth rate of 5.3 p.c. in the postwar period, 
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the seventh highest among the industry groups and slightly above the growth rate for 


all manufacturing; in the 1956-65 period, however, the growth rate was only 4.0 p.c., 


significantly lower than the average for all manufacturing industries. There is an indirect, 
inverse relationship to the high growth rate of the Electrical apparatus and supplies 
industries, based especially on the introduction of television and that industry’s eventual 
virtual saturation of the consumer market with television sets. This led to heavy inroads 
on the advertising revenues of the printing and publishing industry, serving to lower 
its growth rate for the latest 10 years and for the whole postwar period. The industry 
group, of course, also contains much production oriented to non-consumer users of printed 
matter, business forms and the like, and this market has been supported by the upward 


“movement of over-all business activity. 


Output expansion of the Zron and steel products group over the postwar period was 
at almost the same rate as that of manufacturing industries as a whole; in the 1956-65 


period, it exceeded that of all manufacturing. These trends reflect growth in primary 
‘iron and steel production and in that part of the iron and steel using industries included 


in this industry group under the 1948 standard industrial classification. Some comments 
on the primary iron and steel industry and the sheet metal industry are given on pp. 673- 
674; the industry group also includes the household, office and store machinery industry, 
which benefited from the impact of higher consumer incomes on sales of certain household 


appliances. The primary iron and steel industry, of course, also benefited from the general 
uptrend in consumer appliance sales, whether included in this group or in the Electrical 
apparatus and supplies group. 


Although the growth rate of the Teztiles group was below the average for all manu- 


| facturing for the 1946-65 period, in the 1956-65 period its average annual growth rate was 
second highest among the industry groups. This significant advance in the recent period 
was attributable to the introduction of synthetic fabrics and their rapid penetration of 


the textile using industries. The fluctuating share of the Canadian producer in the do- 


-mestic market complicates any analysis of the growth of the textile industries—and of 
some other industry groups discussed here—and no attempt has been made to relate the 


growth rates to this consideration. 


The growth rate of the Rubber products industries is actually tied to that of various 


‘industrial and consumer uses of rubber besides the demand represented by motor vehicle 
tires. However, it is interesting to note that the growth rates for the Rubber products 
group for both the 1946-65 and 1956-65 periods match almost exactly those of the Trans- 
portation equipment group, which includes the motor vehicle industry. In any event, 
the acceleration of motor vehicle production in recent years has contributed to the increase 


noted in the growth of the Rubber products group, not only through the equipping of new 
cars but also through the large replacement market that has developed from the expansion 
of ownership of motor vehicles. 


The Paper products group, one of the largest in dollar value, is dominated by the export 


“of newsprint and pulp and its growth rate is correspondingly influenced by these export 


markets. Although the effect of the television broadcasting industry on printed media 
advertising and the market for newsprint has had some dampening influence on the expan- 


sion of the Paper products group, its growth has been relatively steady. Some production 
of hardboard is classified to this group and the changes in technology increasing the use of 
this product class have had some favourable effect. 


The Transportation equipment group owes its growth rate over the postwar period 
to at least three outstanding factors—the rise in per capita car ownership; the increasing 


share of trucking in goods transportation, mentioned in connection with the Petroleum and 
coal products and the Rubber products groups; and the strong rise in the earlier postwar 
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period of the Aircraft and parts industry. It has thus been particularly affected by higher 
consumer incomes, competitive shifts in freight transportation and the defence effort. 
The same changes that have favoured truck production, however, have adversely affected. 
the railway rolling-stock industry. Shipbuilding activity has been subject to a combination. 
of influences but especially to the rise of this industry in countries with lower wages. 


The relatively low over-all growth rate of the Foods and beverages group, which repre- 
sents a large universe of rather diverse individual industries, can be explained by the fact: 
that per capita expenditure on food tends to rise less rapidly than per capita real income. 
The sub-group of food industries has increased its physical output at an average rate of 
3.6 p.c. a year over the 1946-65 period, exactly the same growth rate as that applying to 
total personal expenditure on food, adjusted for price changes. This is less than the 
5.0-p.c. growth rate of the beverage industries, more favoured by the uptrend in consumer 
purchasing power. Both categories have, of course, increased on a per capita basis since 
population grew at a rate of only 2.6 p.c. over the period. There has been some trend, 
toward consumption of food in more highly processed forms, which has assisted the food) 
manufacturing industries. This has resulted from higher incomes and, probably, from the 
increasing numbers of housewives entering the labour market, both factors favouring the 
increased substitution of factory preparation of food for preparation in the kitchen. This 
reached its ultimate form in the pre-cooked frozen dinner, which is part of an important 
technological development, frozen foods. 


The growth of the Non-ferrous metal products group has been relatively stable at 
3.8 p.c. a year for both the postwar period and the latest 10 years, although there has 
been year-to-year fluctuation with the business cycle. The industry group includes both 
the primary metal and the metal fabricating industries. As will be seen from the statement 
on p. 674, the smelting and refining industry, influenced largely by the export market, 
grew at a faster rate than the group as a whole for the 1946-65 period—4.2 p.c. a year.) 


Because the Wood products group is strongly influenced by exports, particularly 
to the United States, the dominant influence on its growth over the postwar period has 
been the rate of growth of the North American market for lumber. This market was 
somewhat adversely affected by the rapid rise of the plywood industry in the United States, 
which made some inroads on the lumber requirements in that country. (Tariffs discourage 
export of Canadian plywood to the United States in large quantities.) However, in recent 
years the Canadian industry has increased its share of the United States lumber market, 
The output of the furniture industry has had about the same postwar rate of growth as 
dwelling unit completions, although it should be noted that the industry also includes 
non-household furniture and non-wood products. 


The Clothing and the Leather products groups were in the lowest range of growth rates 
for both the 1946-65 and the 1956-65 periods. This ranking is consistent with experience in 
various countries of the world, that per capita consumption of these products grows less 
rapidly than per capita real income. ‘These industries are also subject to import compe- 
tition, the effect of which, as noted earlier, has usually not been assessed in these analyses. 
The average annual growth of the Leather products industries has been more rapid in the 
latest 10-year period, following the marked decline that had taken place in the years 
immediately following World War II. 


All industry groups which grew more rapidly than manufacturing as a whole over 
the 20-year period were characterized by a faster rate of expansion during the earlier 
postwar period than during the later postwar period. On the other hand, most of the 
other industry groups grew more rapidly during the 1956-65 period than during the earlier 
period. 
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Individual Industries.—To provide a more detailed but less comprehensive impres- 
sion of forces affecting the industrial structure over the postwar period, the following 
statement shows growth rates for the 1946-65 period for various individual industries. 
These include industries for which indexes of physical volume of production are regularly 
published and which, over this period, might be characterized as having “high” growth 
rates, i.e., growth rates exceeding that of manufacturing as a whole, or as having ‘“moder- 
ate” arowelt rates, 1.e., those exceeding the growth rate of the population (2.6 p.c. a year) 
but not that of cre as a whole. Almost all published indexes for individual 
industries are included, since only a very few such indexes indicate a declining trend 
in physical output per capita of the country’s population. 


Opposite these individual industries are comments on particular factors making 
contributions to the growth of the industry. These are not exhaustive examinations of 
the subject but merely point up the more conspicuous highlights of the forces stimulating 
| growth of the industry. Again, no attempt has been made to assess the effect of import 
shares of the Canadian market, although fluctuations in these might be important in some 
industries. 


Average 
Annual Some Factors Contributing 
Industry Growth to Growth 

p.c. 
| 

High-Growth Industrics—* 
t Concrete products .......%.6s10.000cehieees 15.8 Technological change: rise of ready-mix con- 
! crete production, with transfer of activity 
, from construction industry to manufac- 
| turing; wider use of concrete blocks, pre- 
cast units, etc. 

Telecommunication equipment........ 13.1 Technological innovation, especially intro- 
duction of television (rise in industry pro- 

duction not as high as postwar average for 
recent years). 

Acids, alkalis, salts and fertilizers..... 9.8 Technological change: new products, in- 
cluding increased use of fertilizers in agri- 
culture. 

Petroleum products®. 200? Sees & 9.2 Higher living standards leading to wider 


ownership of passenger cars; larger share of 
trucks in inter-city goods transportation; 
increased use of fuel oil for heating; dieseliz- 
ation of railways. 


Refrigerators and appliances........... 8.9 Higher living standards leading to wider 
ownership of consumer appliances; techno- 
logical innovation, new products. 


| Veneers and plywoods...........s0e0+: 8.4 Technological change in construction in- 
dustry, partly exploiting earlier technologi- 
cal advance in development of waterproof 
resins for bonding plywood. 


| Synthetic textiles and silk............. 8.2 Technological innovation, new products; 
| large impact from scientific research. 


: Eby cramlic) Cement a. rrmis steered avelsrsyes atetets 7.8 Heavy fixed capital formation in the Cana- 

dian economy, extensive engineering con- 

! struction; some apparent displacement of 
competitive material. 


| arenas t, ANCeDALLS iS <4. byereroracusts stetantsyes 7.4 Rise of aircraft production for defence early 
| in postwar period; later trend not similar 
although production still at a high level. 


| Primary iron and steel................ 6.8 Growth of using industries, i.e., motor 
| vehicles, pipeline construction, building 
construction, etc. 


| MOLT VEINEIDE SG o. tein. seilda cs nae: Ss 6.2 Higher living standards leading to wider 
ownership of passenger cars; increased 
share of trucking in inter-city goods trans- 
: portation. 


* Industries in which growth rate exceeded the average for all manufacturing. 
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Average fo 
Annual Some Factors Contributing 
Industry Growth to Growth 


p.c. 
High-Growth Industries—* concluded 


Sheet metal products.......... Saeed shee 5.9 Increases in use of wide variety of products 
and new products, i.e., architectural and 
ornamental metal in buildings and pressure 
cans in packaging. 


Distilleries..... ASA GS AGRA E ER EA ER He 5.6 Rising population, incomes and per capita con- 
sumption of distilled liquors in U.S, export 
market, with increased market share for 
imports there. Rising incomes have also 
favoured per capita domestic consumption. 


Carbonated beverages.........+-+20e0% 5.6 Higher living standards, faster rise in younger 
age groups than in total population. 


Motor vehicle parts........... ee mate 5.4 Increase in motor vehicle production causing 
growth of both original equipment and 
replacement markets. Same influences as 
on motor vehicle production. 


Heavy electrical machinery........... 4.9 Heavy investment in electrical utilities ac- 
companying rising population and increased 
per capita use of electricity. 


Moderate-Growth Industries—t 


Dairy produciSin ceemore cece me eee serie 4.6 Higher per capita income has favoured per 
capita consumption of some products. 


Miscellaneous foods......... aS ONO 4.6 In early postwar period, legalization of mar- 
garine. 


IMachiner yates as tecnee ee re cue cate 4,4 Has kept pace with growth rate of real domes- 
tic product for same period—also 4.4 p.c.; 
outstripped business expenditures on equip- 
ment for gross fixed capital formation, 
which grew 38.7 p.c. per year, excluding 
price changes. Benefits to Canadian 
manufacturers from mechanization of 
farming throughout North America. 


IBTORVERICSH...lhyceke ee matics i (OTE Sods Seals 4.4 Higher per capita income. 


Trootcastings te, ee ae eceeseetraes 46 4.3 Rapid growth of pipe manufacture for pipe- 
lines in mid-1950s (steel pipe classified to 
this industry even though not cast). 


Hurni ture. ee ee et ee ae 4.3 Dwelling completions rose 4.4 p.c. per year 
over same period (though correlation of 
year-to-year changes in furniture output 
with completions is low and furniture in- 
cludes non-household types). 


Smelting and refining..............00. 4.2 Growth of export markets; especially, per 
capita manufacturing production in U.S. 


Pulprandtpaperine! ae. eee oe 4.0 Growth of income in export markets (how- 
ever, depressing effect from rise of television 
broadcasting industry in U.S. and Canada). 


Canning and processing.............+0. 3.5 Rising per capita income; technological im- 
pact from development of frozen foods. 
Saw illsm como cites te oh tern enete Bin Il Increase in share of U.S. lumber market in 


recent years (but some of long-term growth 
of that market lost to U.S. plywood in- 
dustry). 


Meat productsichiiticss ce rie tecee 3.1 Population growth, but higher incomes have 
switched demand to beef. (This industry 
does not cover all poultry processing, which 
rose sharply over this period.) 


Grain niills AS eee A. Oe ae 2.8 Technological change; expansion of use of 
prepared feeds and concentrates by farmers. 
(This kept the industry just ahead of popu- 
lation growth, as flour exports declined and 
domestic flour shipments rose little over 
period.) 


* Industries in which growth rate exceeded the average for all manufacturing. 


+ Industries in which growth rate exceeded that of population but fell below the average for all 
manufacturing. 
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Individual industries where the physical volume of production increased less rapidly 
than population during the 1946-65 period were: bakery products (2.5 p.c. a year); domestic 
clay products (2.4 p.c.); brass and copper products (2.3 p.c.); boots and shoes (2.0 p.c.); 
cotton goods (1.7 p.c.); and shipbuilding and repair (0.3 p.c.). Two regularly published 
individual industry indexes showed declining trends over the postwar period: wool goods 
(—1.1 p.c.) and railway rolling-stock (—3.3 p.c.). 


Section 2.—Exports of Manufactured Goods 


It will be observed in the statement on p. 668 that the industry groups well known 
for exporting a substantial proportion of their output—Paper products, Non-ferrous 
metal products, and Wood products—were not among those growing more rapidly than 
manufacturing as a whole over the postwar period. But, as already mentioned, the manu- 
facturing industries appear to have approximately -maintained the proportion of their 
production which is exported and, in very recent years, there has been a marked uptrend 
in exports of highly manufactured goods. 


In stating that the ratio of exports of manufactured goods to manufacturers’ shipments 
has been maintained, the first three postwar years are excluded from consideration because 
exports of manufactured goods were abnormally high in the unusual conditions of that 
period. However, in the years since then, exports of fabricated materials and end-products 
(approximately equivalent to exports of manufactured goods) were equal to the following 


| percentages of the value of manufacturers’ shipments of goods of their own manufacture:— 


p.c, p.c. p.c, 
TOMS... ORES... COE 15.8 POSSOSTIOE, . CR OUG 15.3 NOG Eek e Sette bl. «so Oe 15.5 
BO5O ina dE fs « yeteres sosetere'e 15.7 aoe 14.4 1902 BARI se cama stey- <p 15.3 
(rh ieee ie Tie Regt ee 16.2 Liars sense ewes 14.4 BNO seo casipsin turin oni 15.4 
MOSSE es SAGE ok 16.5 BOSS Mees sieradetata ts. Se cra otete 14.1 DOCRISAMI TOL, tata sade 16.6 
i Oe hs een 15.1 BOD Lies sys on rssicon sep 14.1 
Co SL a ee 15.4 POU cs. Sea weasoet weer 15.0 


There are some discontinuities in the shipments figures used above but the effect on the 
percentages is not great. However, for the 1949-55 period, the annual percentages aver- 
aged 14.6; for the 1956-60 period, 14.4; and for the 1961-64 period, 15.7. 


As for exports of manufactured goods (deflated for price changes), the following 
statement shows the average annual percentage increases in the physical volume of different 


classes of exports over specified periods:*— 


Annual Averages 


1946-65 1956-65 1961-65 


p.c. p.c. p.c. 
ROMEO ACOLEAIS or beta ris sti ravela s,o/elss cieidls Ha oii asda teemak se 6.3 5.4 Sul 
Manufactured goods—t 
PeMPRGOSU TAC GTIAIG on 65.5 oo oie’: gadis ods caine ob eomsnse 3.9 4.9 Fy 
EDP OCAECUSC euten te cs aA ree ok F165 oS eel botela eke-mlbisle-s 0,0 1.1 11.5 21.9 
iy DOMESTIC PIXPORTS, bo, ev ac area suecerunens 4.1 6.0 9.5 


The recent strong upward movement in exports of end-products is conspicuous; machinery 
and other highly manufactured goods have figured strongly in these increases. 


* These growth rates are derived from data of the External Trade Division of the DBS (see Chapter X XII on 
Foreign Trade). 


T The classes shown are approximately equivalent to exports of manufactured goods. 
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Section 3.—Trends in Principal Statistics, 1957-64 


When the revised (1960) standard industrial classification was introduced, previously 
published statistics for the 1957-59 period were re-compiled on the same basis. Thus, with 
the publication of 1964 data, eight years of principal statistics of the manufacturing 
industries became available under the revised classification system. As the reader may 
find some value or interest in trends revealed by these eight years of statistics, average 
annual rates of change are included in this Section for a selection of series.* The 1957-64 
period is not represented as having any special advantages for the measurement, of trends— 
it is simply the longest period available for all the industry groups of the revised classifi- 
cation. The dollar figures, of course, include the effect of price changes, so that these 
trends are not “growth rates” in the sense of measuring the physical volume of the industries 
involved; postwar growth rates of the physical volume of various manufacturing industries, 
using the 1948 standard industrial classification, are discussed in Section 1, pp. 673-675. 


Table 1, which shows the year-to-year percentage changes in the value of shipments 
of goods of own manufacture for the period 1957-65 as well as the changes over the periods 
1957-64 and 1961-64, makes possible the ready identification of years of greatest or least 
increase during the period or a comparison of various industry groups as to relative changes 
in particular years; increases for 1965 over 1964 are based on preliminary 1965 figures 
from a monthly survey.t 


Table 2 shows the average annual percentage changes in various statistics of manu- 
facturing activity for the 1957-64 period and Table 3 gives another selection of average 
annual percentage changes for the 1961-64 period, covering both manufacturing activity 
and total activity. The introduction in 1961 of the measurement of total activity, 1e., 
the inclusion of the non-manufacturing activity of manufacturing establishments, made a | 
substantial change in the content of statistics on total employees and total salaries and 
wages compared with previous years, so that these statistics are included only in the- 
1961-64 table. The 1961-64 period possesses some intrinsic interest since the latest 
expansionary phase of the business cycle began in early 1961 and continued through 1964. 
The ranking of the industry groups in Table 3 reflects in considerable degree their suscepti- 
bility to variation in activity with fluctuations in the business cycle. (Thus, of course, 
these average annual rates of increase are not representative of long-term rates of increase.) 


Over the 1946-64 period, the value of shipments of goods of own manufacture of all | 
manufacturing industries increased at an average annual rate of 6.7 p.c. 


* Average annual percentage rates of change have been calculated by the least squares of logarithms method. 
For certain annual Census of Manufactures data, the series were ‘‘spliced”’ to adjust them for certain discontinuities 
before carrying out the computations. 

+ DBS publication Inventories, Shipments and Orders in the Manufacturing Industries (Catalogue No. 31-001). 


1.— Year-to-Year Percentage Changes, 1957-65, and Average Annual Percentage Changes, 
1957-64, in Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Industry Group 


(The change is an increase except where the minus sign is used.) 


Average 
Annual 
Percentage 

Changes 


1961- 
64 


Year-to-Year Percentage Changes 
Industry Group 


1957— } 1958- | 1959- | 1960- | 1961- |] 1962- | 1963- | 1964- 
58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65P 


Food and beverage industries....... 8.5 3.0 1.0 5.1 6.8 6.2 Use 4,4 5.0 6.7. 
Tobacco products industries........ 2225 6.4 3.0 0.2 3.0) 2.7 | —2.0 7.8 4.0 1.8 
Rubber industriesscs..s.4 000% «sesh —6.0} 12.5 | —7.2 0.8 6.9 Re lie TORE bY BOLL oa 8.9 
Leather In Gusts. o.; 6.24 ose 4.1 8.9 | —2.7 9.6 6.2 ile 4.3 | —0.8 4.6 3.8 
Textile industries 2). susan dye ton tale” —1.5 8.3 Ie Sale LOL Os ede colder: 9.5 5.0 7.8 licge 
Knitting millaese., Wo. ive sere stale’ alee 0.5 9.2 4.7 9.9 6.4 9.0 8.9 7.6 7.2 8.2 
Clothing industries...............++ —0.1 2.4 1.5 Dal 82 7.4 7.8 3.6 4.5 7.3 
Wood industries: 99.2 soe ee 13 6.2 | —0.8 2 Speman tee lose 9.3 6.9 5.6 10.5 


| 
| 
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1.— Year-to-Year Percentage Changes, 1957-65, and Average Annual Percentage Changes, 
1957-64, in Shipments of Goods of Own Manufacture, by Industry Grou p—concluded 


Average 


Year-to-Year Percentage Changes P feel ” 
Industry Group Changes 


oe ee il ee 
1957- | 1958- | 1959- | 1960- | 1961- | 1962- ) 1963- | 1964- |] 1957- | 1961-— 
58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65P 64 64 


SE | Se | Se | ee | eengnen | ee | eee | 


Furniture and fixture industries.... 0.7 
Paper and allied industries......... 0.9 
Printing, publishing and allied in- 

PTT ICS Set he Ae ah, et 5.4 
Primary metal industries........... —11.0] 16. 
Metal fabricating industries........ —2.0 
Machinery industries............... —8.7 
Transportation equipment industries} —8.5 
Electrical products industries....... —7.3 
Non-metallic mineral products in- 

Ree. Lat... bites Li bbows 5.2 
Petroleum and coal products in- 

a a —0.3 7.3 
Chemical and chemical products 

Bernsericd. ir 2, Se .B..59 8.7 6.2 
Miscellaneous manufacturing _ in- 

BIUISEIUOSS Se teySarc sls onto. clors raat bee: 7.8 | 10.3 Oo lsi|eeil zine. ieee 


All Manufacturing Industries} —0.1 6.5 2-0 4.1} 10.0 8.6} 10.1 8.0 5.9 9.5 
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2.—Average Annual Percentage Changes in Selected Series of Manufacturing Activity, 
by Industry Group, 1957-64, Ranked according to Percentage Increase in Shipments 


(The change is an increase except where the minus sign is used.) 


eoana»eza»qwx0OOOeoOoOoOooooaa 


Value of 
No. of Production Workers Cost of | Cost of Ship- 
Total Fuel | Materials} ments 
Rank Industry Group Warek and and of Goods 
ee Elec- Supplies | of Own 
Male | Female | Total tricity Used Manu- 
facture 
p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1 | Miscellaneous manufacturing in- 
Gustriesrstrss vere cero ree. 4.1 4.6 4.3 8.2 Ort 10.5 9.4 
2 | Machinery industries............ 2.4 2.0 2.4 6.3 Salt 9.9 8.3 
3 | Textile industries:.....::........ 2.0 1°3 1.8 5.9 223 7.9 7.8 
meet Woitting mills: . 3... essere cs 0.5 0.5 0.5 4.1 1.0 9.3 7.2 
5 | Metal fabricating industries...... 2.1 2.8 2.2 5.5 3.8 8.1 6.9 
6 Non-metallic mineral products... 1.4 Iss 7. 1.4 5.1 1.5 7.6 6.5 
7 | Transportation equipment indus- 
GRICS SA Pes HR baad —0.6 4.8 —0.4 4.2 i 7.9 6.5 
8 | Primary metal industries........ 0.8 2.6 0.8 4.4 4.0 7.2 6.4 
9 | Chemical and chemical products 
indust#ies: 5. 5... b.e, See es 3. -- —0.5 —0.1 3.7 5.1 5.9 6.4 
10 | Electrical products industries. ... 0.5 4.7 1) 4.3 3.0 6.3 5.9 
11 | Furniture and fixture industries. . 1.4 3.5 1.6 5.2 2.7 5.9 5.9 
12 | Wood industries................. 0.6 0.4 0.6 5.0 8.8 5.5 5.6 
13 | Paper and allied industries....... 1.0 —1.1 0.7 4.6 3.7 5.2 5.3 
14 | Printing, publishing and allied in- 
Gustrigssde: .S. 28.25. Se deo. ee. —0.1 -- —0.1 4.0 3.4 4.8 5.0 
15 | Food and beverage industries... . 0.1 —0.4 ~- 3.8 2.8 4.9 5.0 
16 | Petroleum and coal products in- 
mushrigs: fi), 8.2. 2 Bc. —2.7 —7.6 —2.7 Leal 5.6 4.7 4.9 
17 | Leather industries............... —0.6 1.8 0.5 4.3 0.8 4.4 4.6 
18 | Clothing industries.............. —0.7 1.6 1.0 4.8 a | 4.8 4.5 
19 | Tobacco products industries..... 2.8 —3.4 —0.7 3.4 7.9 EZ 4.0 
20 | Rubber industries......:........ ier 1.0 fad 5.0 3.0 5.4 3.3 
All Manufacturing Industries. . 0.7 1.4 0.9 4.7 3.6 6.2 5.9 
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Section 4.—Statistics of Manufacturing 


2 Subsection 1.—Major Historical and Current Statistics of Manufacturing 
: 


Statistics on manufacturing in Canada have been collected since 1870, originally in 
connection with the decennial or quinquennial censuses for the period 1870 to 1915 and, 
since 1917, through the annual Census of Manufactures. Although every effort has been 
made to maintain comparability in the statistics since 1917, as shown in Table 4, changes 
in coverage of industries, type of data collected and the method of its treatment have 
inevitably introduced discontinuities or lack of comparability in certain components. One 
‘such major change in concept occurred in 1952 when the gross value of products was 
| replaced by the value of factory shipments. More recently, the introduction of the revised 
standard industrial classification in 1960 and the new establishment concept in 1961 led to 
a break in continuity with previous years. An indication of the effects of these revisions 
in classification and concept is given in Table 4 where statistics for the 1957-59 period are 

given on both the 1948 standard industrial classification and manufacturing activity 
concept and the revised (1960) standard industrial classification and new establishment 
concept. Under the latter concept, a manufacturing establishment (i.e., one whose 

major activity is manufacturing) is the smallest reporting unit capable of reporting all of 
the following: materials and supplies used, goods purchased for resale as such, fuel and power 
consumed, number of employees and their pay, inventories, and shipments or sales. 

The introduction of the total activity concept in 1962 and its application to 1961 data 
produced a considerable amount of data on non-manufacturing activities of manufacturing 
Industries and has resulted in the transfer of statistics on some items, such as office and 
administrative workers and working owners and partners, from manufacturing to total 
activity. Table 5 sets out summary statistics for manufacturing activity and total activity 
for 1961-64. It should be noted that the 1961 data in Table 5 are not directly comparable 
‘with those for the same year in Table 4. 


) 4.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61 


Nore.—Figures for intervening years from 1918 to 1949, not included in this table, are given in the 1962 Year 

Book, p. 616. Statistics of manufacturing from 1870 have been published but between that year and 1917 figures 

are not on a basis comparable to the series given below; statistics for significant years appear in the 1943-44 Year 
Book, p. 363. Figures of the non-ferrous metal smelting industries were first included with manufactures in 1925. 


SSS oS 


=: Value of 

| Estab- Salaries he * Value Shipments 
9 Year lish- Employees! and Akai rind Added by of Goods 

| ments Wages Lined Manufacture? of Own 

| Manufacture? 


ee ee ee es i Ee a ee a 
Basis: INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION IN Use Prior To 1960 


No. No. $7000 $7000 $000 $000 

MER irs hi... Gnd Tos te 21,845 606, 523 497 , 802 1,539, 679 1,281,132 2,820, 811 
MN 32s Maen vid toad «ok 22,532 598, 893 717,494 2,085,272 1,621,273 3,706, 545 
1925 RAs k Bn oriags «sts.chs 20,981 522,924 569,944 | 1,571,788 1, 167, 937 2,816, 865 
| ES 5 ee ne Hae 22,618 614, 696 697, 555 1,664,788 1,522,737 3,280, 237 
185 SEG) Oi SA Seen eee ee oe 24,034 556, 664 559, 468 1,419, 146 1,153, 485 2,653,911 
ro el Les, ee 25,513 762,244 920, 873 2,449,722 1,942,471 4,529,173 
Se a eee ee 29,050 1,119,372 1,845,773 4,473, 669 3,564,316 8,250,369 
NG, Ea ie 35, 942 1,183,297 2,771, 267 7,538, 535 5, 942,058 13, 817,526 
RAE. 6 iA toe, OE 9.3 37,021 1,258,375 3,276,281 9,074, 526 6,940, 947 16,392, 187 
ESS ae 37, 929 1, 288, 382 3, 637, 620 9,146,172 7, 448, 533 16, 982, 687 
1953 ED. tL TTS shale ts dhs 38, 107 1,327,451 3,957,018 9,380,559 7,993,069 17,785, 417 
| 7 EEL Tg a Jigs 38,028 1,267,966 3,896, 688 9,241, 858 7,902,124 17, 554, 528 
(1955 ee 38, 182 1,298, 461 4,142,410 10, 338, 202 8,753, 450 19, 513,934 
| ped eae ia 37, 428 1,353,020 4,570, 692 11,721,537 9,605, 425 21,636,749 
Re ol seinen abe» 37, 875 1,359,061 4,819,628 11,900,752 9,822,085 22,183,594 
i - 

1958 ee 36,741 1,289, 602 4,802,496 11, 821, 567 9,454,955 22,163,186 
Meigs... ). ss... 36,193 1,303,956 5,073,074 12,552,201 10,320,963 23,311,601 


ee ode Titties Fe th cotigiecy pl dinate to Sag Wott oes) pew ber denn ites 
| For footnotes, see end of table, p. 680. 
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4.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1917-61—concluded 


Lee eee 


: Cost at Value of 

Estab- Salaries Plant of Value Shipments 

Year lish- Employees! and i tocinde Added by P of Goods 
ments Wages Used Manufacture of Own 


Manufacture? 


ee ee ee eee 
| 
| 


Basis: Revisep STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND New ESTABLISHMENT 


CoNCEPT 
eT 
No. No. $7000 $000 $000 $’000 

LOS Ta OE Dis a ee ore 33,551 1,340,948 4,778,040 11,698,789 e. 21, 452,343 

LOS Stat: PORE cee Semeur 32, 446 1,272,686 4,758,614 11,630, 825 9,454,954 21,434, 815 

jot) ee BS Sets A: 32,075 1,287, 809 5,030,128 12,339, 558 10,154,277 22 , 830, 827 

MOGQUS, Shite otis ree B's oe reget 32, 852 1,275,476 5,150, 503 12, 451, 637 10,371,284 23, 279, 804 

LOGIE co rrticts ABest Patter 32,415 1,264,946 5,281, 447 13,127,708 10, 682, 138 24,243,295 
1 Includes working owners and partners. 2 For 1924-51, inclusive, the value added by manufacture is 


computed by subtracting cost of fuel, electricity and materials from gross value of products; for 1952 and 1953 the © 
deduction is made from value of factory shipments and for 1954 and subsequent years from the calculated value of © 
production. Figures prior to 1924 are not comparable because statistics for cost of electricity are not available. | 
’ Prior to 1952, gross value of products. 4 A change in the method of computing the number of employees in - 
the years 1925 to 1930, inclusive, increased the number somewhat over that which the method otherwise used would 
have given. In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was re-adopted. 5 Newfoundland is included | 
from ge te figures for the fish processing industry for 1949 and 1950 are not available for that province and are 
not included. 


5.—Summary Statistics of Manufactures, 1961-64 
Norr.—Based on the revised standard industrial classification and new establishment and total activity con- 


cepts. Figures in this table include poultry processors, book publishers, electroplating establishments, dental’ 
laboratories, and prescription branches in the ophthalmic goods manufactures industry, not included in Table 4. 


MaNvuFactuRING Activity! 


ote ee eee 


Production and Gostiot Value of 
Year Histabe Related Workers Cost of Materials Shipments 
hake Fuel and aid of Goods Value 
nape Man- Elec- Suanlies of Own Added 
Number Hours Wages tricity? Use d Manu- 
Paid facture 
No. *000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $000 $7000 
LOGIE te. creas Say oor, 939,413 | 1,968,163 | 3,532,948 516,409 | 12,579,798 | 23,438,956 | 10,434, 832 | 
1 62h rks: 33, 414 974,376 | 2,071,376 | 3,834,514 540,447 | 13,974,877 | 25,790,087 | 11,429, 644 
1OC3R 2 ects 33,119 | 1,003,566 | 2,137,977 | 4,095,916 564,387 | 15,337,534 | 28,014,888 | 12,272,734 
10645. tet ee 33, Gol 1,057,502 | 2,265,189 | 4,513,634 615,109 | 16,928,476 | 30,856,103 | 13,535,994 
Tora AcTIVvITY 
[pe ee ee eee eS Ee 
Working Owners Total et 
and Partners? Employees? M aterials he a 
an ota ota 
Hanae Supplies® | Operational] Value 
nate With- Salaries Used and | Revenue® Added? 
Number Seawhle Number and Goods 
Wages Purchased 
for Re-sale 
No. $7000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
19608. Seance. 30,007 16,989 57,980 | 1,352,605 | 5,701,651 | 14,564,247 | 25,895,611 10, 931, 561 
19628. sae 33,414 17, 228 60,744 | 1,389,516 | 6,096,174 | 16,118,144 | 28,473,319 11, 986, 666 
KGS) Meee oes 33,119 16,030 59,426 | 1,425,440 | 6,495,289 | 17,558,196 | 30,823, 107 12, 875,073: 
19645). ti 33,631 15,748 60,099 | 1,491,257 | 7,080,940 | 19,467,899 | 34,071, 582 14, 247, 187 
1 Conceptually identical to previous years. 2 Cannot be reported separately for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing activities but related substantially to manufacturing activity. 3 Included with administrative 
and office employees in Table 4. 4 Includes production and related workers, administrative and office 
employees, sales, distribution and other employees; excludes working owners and partners. 5 Includes supplies 
used in both manufacturing and non-manufacturing activity. 6 Includes shipments of goods of own manu- 
facture, value of shipments of goods purchased for re-sale and other operational revenue. 7 Value of total 


operational revenue less total cost of materials, supplies, fuel and electricity used and goods purchased for re-sale 
in the same condition; all adjusted for inventory changes where required. 
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686 MANUFACTURES 


A gear blank, 3( 
in diameter, b 
milled in a Moi 
engineering p 
This is the larges 
ing, boring andd 
machine in Can. 


' 


A complex of electro- 

lytic cells produces 

chlorine gas and liquid 

caustic soda in a large 

new co-operative 

plant near Saskatoon, 
Sask. 


Volume of Manufacturing Production 


Since manufacturers’ selling prices change and since production from other industries 
(and countries) is embodied in Canadian factory shipments, a measure of fluctuations and) 
long-term growth in the physical volume of production within the Canadian manufacturing 
industry itself is desirable. Such a measure of volume, or real domestic production, is) 
provided by the index of manufacturing production. This index differs from current. 
statistics on the gross value of factory output in two important ways besides the exclusion 
of price change—it uses the 1948 rather than the revised 1960 standard industrial classi- 
fication and it is designed to represent net production. The indexes in Table 8 represent 
a substantial revision to those published earlier. (For an examination of postwar rates 
of growth in these indexes, see Section 1, pp. 665-672.) 


Electric stoves on the 
assembly line, nearing 
completion. The 
321,000 electric stoves 
shipped from Cana- 
dian factories in 1966 
had a value of nearly 
$46,000,000. 


The snowmobile indus- 
try had its best year 
in 1966-67 when 
Canadian sales 
reached an estimated 
50,000. About 15 
plants manufacture 
snowmobiles in Can- 
ada, nine of them in 


Quebec. 


The food processing 
industries, which are 
varied and numerous, 
have undergone con- 
siderable change in 
recent years. Here 
beans are inspected 
at an Ontario cannery 
after they have been 
trimmed in revolving 
drums. 


Photos by: 


Dominion Engineering Works Ltd., Montreal, Que. 

Interprovincial Co-operatives Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 

Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited, Hamilton, Ont. 
Outboard Marine Corporation of Canada Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 
Canada Packers, Toronto, Ont. 
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8.—Indexes of Volume of Manufacturing Production for Major Industry Groups, 1961-66 


(Ranked according to 1966 percentage increase over 1965) 
(1949=100) 


Percentage 
Change 


1964-65 | 1965-660 


Rank Industry Group 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


| er | | | | | | 


1 | Electrical apparatus and supplies!..| 197.9 | 236.5 | 254.9 | 279.1 | 319.2 +14.4 |+15.7 

: 2 Miscellaneous manufacturing........ 292.3- | 302.0 | 353.0 | 386.5 | 407.3 + 5.4 1410.3 

3S» | Chemicalbproducts=:.. 20.00... .6. 250.3 | 262.9 | 282.5 | 312.7 | 344.7 +10.2 |+ 9.6 

| 4 | Transportation equipment!......... 138.1 165.3 190.2 |} 210.5 | 250.0 +18.8 |+ 9.5 

| PPUP ADEE DOUUCUS sas caisies +00 sakure 15Gcde WL LGs.ter tt LOL) ds6.8 |) 198.3 + 6.4 |+ 9.0 

| BERTI DOE DEOCUCES ooo io ci. 3) yisinsel siopaiers TDS Gif 182. Bil 201i 4 el DOD Ou peace + 2.0 |+ 8.9 

7 | Products of petroleum and coal....} 274.0 | 291.1 | 3818.0 | 330.1 | 345.9 + 4.8 |+ 7.4 
8 | Printing, publishing and allied in- 

Gtistries: Fe. 2 A. ss. 180.4. 1°189.5° | 195.2. | 207.4 | 223.3 + 7.7 |+ 7.3 

9 | Food and beverages...............- 159.1 167.3 172.2 185.6 193.1 + 4.0 |+ 6.1 

PD sialic ODAC COPLO GUO isccancecaieuetsisieibie ie wists PA DaOmel 200s Oca a2 De Sete OS ime Ale + 4.9 |+ 6.0 

11 | Iron and steel products?!............ 156.6 es) 37455 |S19150% | 21522) -) 239.11 +11.1 |+ 5.8 

Peel OxilG ProdUGtsn. x < s<sheence see 152c Lele Oia tod SOnie | 0c ws |) 22046 + 8.5 |+ 5.6 

13 Non-ferrous metal products?........ 156.3 15828» |-159.8" | 174.2 186.9 +7.3 |4+ 4.7 

Pa | lO DEOCUCUS «1. lactis os. + 134.8) | 14050. 11503" 1638.4 1 172 + 4.8 |+ 4.3 

15 Non-metallic mineral products!....| 213.2 | 232.5 | 235.0 | 268.2 | 286.9 +7.0 |+ 3.4 

1GaetowW ood products =: 9... «dawconds. oe. 144.9 | 158.6 | 167.3 | 174.8 | 181.7 + 4.2 |+ 2.4 

17 | Leather products................... 12659 (3058 feis2aie. | Po7e0° a1 13552 — 1.5 |+1.3 

| Totals, non-durable manufacturing...) 173.6 183.5 | 194.9 | 211.2 | 224.1 + 6.1 |+ 7.2 

| Totals, durable manufacturing...... 158.9 178.5 19259) 1212-7 “|. 23742 +11.5 |+ 7.4 

All Manufacturing Industries] 166.9 | 181.2 | 193.9 | 211.9 | 230.1 + 8.6 |+ 7.3 


\ 


| 1 Durable manufactures; other groups are non-durabie. 


Industry Selling Price Indexes 


The most comprehensive, regularly published estimate of price changes in manufac- 
turing is an unweighted average of industry selling price indexes which is issued monthly. 
There are currently 102 such indexes, each based on prices of a representative “‘basket”’ 
of products of a particular manufacturing industry. (They thus relate to gross rather than 
net production as defined in connection with the volume of manufacturing produc- 
tion.) Although the average of these is not a scientific, weighted measure of price changes 
in manufacturing, it gives some over-all indication of the direction and extent of price 
_ movements. The unweighted annual average of industry selling price indexes (1956 = 100) 
is as follows for years which they have been issued :— 


LODBiidestars sy Se Beas « 100.0 TOGO. cea geese 6 6 102.7 ie tad cee CS oO eae 108.2 

MOD Uva cee cates ce = 101.7 NOG Ue citar wales cece 103.0 TOG HSS iis sie lel ere atege's}s 109.1 

CS re 101.4 DOG 2renrtestar syria 104.1 VOB O Sodas otonetnaient sickest 111. 8P 
LODO ae rem, « <}avars anaes 102.4 LOSE Ree Bean eben Pos 10 


Subsection 2.—Distribution of Manufacturing by Province 
and by Metropolitan Area 


Distribution by Province 


Ontario and Quebec together accounted for 81.3 p.c. of the value added by manufacture 
in Canada in 1964—Ontario for 52.2 p.c. and Quebec for 29.1 p.c. British Columbia was 
responsible for 8.4 p.c., the Prairie Provinces for 6.7 p.c., and the Atlantic Provinces for 
| 3.6 p.c. In Ontario, value added by manufacture averaged $1,073 per capita of the popu- 
_ lation, in Quebec $708, in British Columbia $635, in the Prairie Provinces $271 and in 
| the Atlantic Provinces $249; these averages compare with a national average of $704. 
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| 

Coil steel passing through 
an automatic shearing 
machine. A single button 
on the electronic pro- 
gramming panel activates 
the complete shearing 
cycle, producing the re- 
quired number and size of 
sheets. | 


Distribution by Metropolitan Area 


The 16 census metropolitan areas* for which manufacturing statistics are given in 
Table 10 accounted in 1964 for manufacturing value added of $8,019,000,000 and shipments 
of goods of own manufacture of $18,125,000,000; the former was 59.2 p.c. and the latter 
58.7 p.c. of the respective totals for all Canadian manufacturing industries. The propor- 
tions of total employees and of salaries and wages accounted for by these metropolitan 
areas were slightly lower. They had 855,716 employees, including those in non-manufac- 
turing activity which was 57.4 p.c. of the total for Canada, and they paid total salaries 
and wages of $4,073,000,000 to these employees, or 57.5 p.c. of the total. 


Approximately half (51.1 p.c.) of all value added by manufacture in Canada was 
accounted for by the seven largest metropolitan areas, as ranked by the value of their 
shipments of goods of own manufacture. In descending order these were: Toronto, 
Montreal, Hamilton, Vancouver, Windsor, Winnipeg and Kitchener. These areas ac- 
counted for 50.4 p.c. of the shipments of goods of own manufacture, 49.7 p.c. of total. 
employees and 50.1 p.c. of total salaries and wages of Canada’s manufacturing industries. | 

* As defined for the 1961 Census of Population; see DBS publication 1961 Census of Canada—Population: Incor- 


porated Cities, Towns and Villages (Catalogue No. 92-535). These areas are in some cases substantially larger than 
metropolitan areas defined for other purposes. 
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Subsection 3.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments Based 
on Employment and Shipments 


Size Based on Employment 

About one half, or 50.6 p.c. of all persons employed in Canada’s manufacturing in- 
dustries in 1964 worked in establishments employing 200 or more persons; about one 
fifth, or 18.5 p.c., worked in establishments employing 1,000 or more. There were 127 
establishments employing 1,000 or more, all but 18 of them in Ontario and Quebec; of 
these 18, 12 were in Western Canada and six were in the Atlantic Provinces. 


The cyclical upswing in business activity which began in 1961 and continued through 
1964 tended to increase business volume for manufacturing generally and was especially 
favourable to certain industries characterized by large plants; this cyclical stimulus com- 
bined with long-term growth of the manufacturing industries to shift these employment 
breakdowns in an upward direction. Thus, establishments employing 1,500 or more 
increased their employment by almost 14 p.c. between 1961 and 1964, as against a decrease 
of 12 p.c. in the employment of establishments employing fewer than 200; these compari- 
sons refer, of course, to statistical size-classes as such, not identical groups of plants in the 


two years. 


SHIPMENTS, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF 
MANUFACTURED GOODS, 1946-64 
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(1) REVISED (1960) STANDARD INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION AND NEW ESTABLISHMENT. CONCEPT, 1957-64 
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11.—Establishments and Employment in the Manufacturing Industries, by Number 
Employed per Establishment, 1949, 1955, 1963 and 1964 


; Pro- : Pro- 1 
Working : Working : 
Sire Crenst Estab- Em- Owners ae Estab- Em- Owners tess 

P lishments} ployees and be Pine lishments} ployees and is E a 

Partners ployment! Partners ploymenti ; 

1949 19552 | 

No. No. No. No. p.c. 

Under 5 employed..... 16, 647 34, 865 17,602 36,340 2.8 
5 to 14 Sat Sty 9,183 75, 482 9, 864 81,471 6.3 

15 to 49 OB ace 5, 967 159,012 6,340 169,575 134 

50 to 99 ES SG 1,905 132,069 2,082 144,411 11.1 | 
LOO todo ie ee 1,114 156, 084 TTS 163,091 12.6 
200 to 499 =... 694 213,130 739 227 , 667 1705 
500 to 999 “ ..... 243 167,720 12.9 
OOOO 1 499" wae ee Bey 391, 455 76 91, 840 Tel 
L500 0tmOVerain. 2... 461 61 200, 413 15.4 
Head ofices....c42 etc — 9,110 — 15,933 1.2 
Totals. <... 0.6% 35,5792 1,171,207 38, 182 1,298,461 100.0 

1963 1964 
No. No. No. No. No. No. p.c 

Under 5 employed..... 12,352 16, 846 10,675 2.0 12,075 16,614 10,618 128 \ 
5 to 14 a a ae 9,134 71,207 5,150 5.6 9,133 72,445 4,259 5.1 
15 to 49 ig TERR Ab 6, 829 184, 550 1,055 13.6 7,012 191,063 793 12.7 
50 to 99 SI he 2,445 169,319 88 12.4 ZROnd 175, 552 61 1d 
LOO tORLOOR tie ste Sele 190,540 17 13.9 1,515 211,016 12 14.0 
200 to 499 869 261, 628 4 19.1 966 293, 256 4 19.4 
5000999 een 243 169,392 — 1253 275 191, 468 —— 12:7 
1{000toM; 499 SS 2.5: 55 68,743 — 5.0 65 78 , 283 — 5.2 
1,500 or over.......... 53 165,577 — 12.1 62 200, 347 — 1353 
Head offices,......... — 54,733 — 4.0 rae 61,2138 = 4.1 
Totals .2...2.4 335357 | 1,352,535 16,989 100.0 33,630 | 1,491,257 15,747 100.0 

1 Includes working owners and partners. 2 Newfoundland included from 1955. 3 Not comparable 


with years prior to 1961 when coverage of head offices was incomplete. | 


12.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Number Employed 
and by Province, 1964 


Number Employed! 


Province or Territory Tnder 5 15 50 100 200 500 1,000 1,500 
to to to to to to to or Total 
14 49 99 199 499 999 1,499 Over 
No No No No No No. No No No No. 
Newfoundland........... 157 50 47 2 1 18 4 — 1 1 299 
Prince Edward Island.... 78 38 24 3 3 2 — — — 148 
INGVa SCOtiaw eee de cies 409 266 199 56 21 22 6 1 1 981 
New Brunswick.......... 298 190 144 40 29 16 5 2 = 724 
Quebecss4. = 4). 4. 4,032 2,957 2,341 860 473 303 92 21 18 11,097 
Ontario d Peoan.c care 4,026 3,419 2, 828 1,097 716 490 135 31 39 12,781 
Manitobatc en... 578 387 281 133 54 31 5 Z — 1,471 
Saskatchewan............ 328 258 Pot 26 21 8 1 — — 773 
Alberta... fee ton. shane 670 566 330 91 58 22 8 1 — 1,746 
British Columbia........ 1,495 997 684 199 122 68 23 6 3 3,597 
Yukon and Northwest 
LGLriLOLies a teats aerate 4 5 3 1 —_ — — — — 13 
Canadas.c... ee: 12,075 | 9,183 | 7,012 | 2,527 | 1,515 966 275 65 62 || 33,630 


1 Includes working owners and partners. 
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Size Based on Shipments 


Although the average value of shipments of manufacturing establishments throughout 
Canada in 1964 was somewhat less than $1,000,000, those with shipments of more than 


$1,000,000 accounted for 84.7 p.c. of all shipments of goods of own manufacture. There 
were 4,556 manufacturing establishments with shipments valued at more than $1,000,000 
and, of these, 3,515 or 77.2 p.c. were in Ontario and Quebec, 420 or 9.2 p.c. were in the 


t 


Prairie Provinces, 415 or 9.1 p.c. were in British Columbia, and 206 or 4.5 p.c. were in the 
Atlantic Provinces. 


13.—Establishments and Shipments in the Manufacturing Industries, 
by Shipments per Establishment, 1963 and 1964 


Value of Value of 
Ship- |Average] Pro- Ship- |Average] Pro- 
Estab- ments per | portion || Estab- ments per | portion 
Value Group lish- | of Goods | Estab- {of Totall) lish- | of Goods | Estab- Jof Total 
ments | of Own lish- Ship- | ments | of Own lish- Ship- 
4 Manu- ment | ments Manu- ment | ments 
facture facture 
1963 1964 
No. $7000 $7000 p.c. No. $7000 $7000 p.c. 
BPTI SL OL000 «Feet Wdedes ovelsie a: 8,052 96,975 12 0.3 7,783 94,475 12 0.3 
$25,000 but under $50,000........... 4,444 160,991 36 0.6 4,566 164, 585 36 0.5 
50,000 “ PerLOOOOO SS Ie re: 4,569 327,615 72 122 4,592 328,343 72 led 
100,000 “ eoee 200 000s 8.3.42 8 4,319 617, 879 143 2.2 4,370 626,571 143 2.0 
200,000 “ See POUG O00: cxtee nls -s0's 4,889 | 1,554, 801 318 DO gO,00L | 1,022, 200 320 5.3 
500,000 “ SSA LOOOFO00 LEY... .21 2,639 | 1,850,575 701 6.6 2,692 | 1,893,953 704 6.1 
1,000,000 ‘“ 2 SKU OR CUE Ateens oes 38,224 | 6,854, 637 2,126 24.5 8,464 | 7,398, 252 2,134 24.0 
Me OOUSOL OVELs sc. ss ccs cece daae ees 983 |16,551,415 | 16,838 59.1 1,092 |18,732,715 | 17,155 60.7 
Totals and Averages............ 33,119 |28, 014,888 846 0 33,630 |30, 856,099 918 100.0 


14.—Establishments in the Manufacturing Industries classified by Value of Shipments 
of Goods of Own Manufacture and by Province, 1964 


ay $25,000 | $100,000 | $500,000 |$1, 000,000) $5,000,000 


Province or Territory $24. 999 to to to Ce) or Total 
$99,999 | $499,999 | $999,999 |$4,999,999| Over 
No No No No. No No No 
Bremtoun Gland vrei: wh ii.3.0 eles cteiads « 140 48 62 16 \ 41 299 
Prince Edward Island................ 54 42 36 8 148 
BE AISCOUAC Aner e hes ole ecseee ee 339 271 234 44 79 14 981 
PVE ESTING WICKiar sh . seed is, bclelolt, sinks. 9:4 230 202 154 66 57 1 724 
EE Osian Bete Aboot oe ele Bere heen 2,001 3,072 orote 911 992 318 11,097 
UDC O LI Si aia ot BRAN 6 Hoa cen Omer 2,473 3,202 3,020 1,128 1,661 544 12,781 
MMEPELTSES UP reece oc ots Gs cco as 395 386 388 26 48 28 1,471 
BRSkACCHeWalnciho is ceeants 2A es 232 246 187 45 48 15 773 
f Co a a a ee eee 415 578 467 105 129 52 1,746 
_ British Columbia, Yukon and North- 

Sepa eLerribOriOs. ;cceeeleecilede’ + a0e% 974 1,061 917 243 813 102 3,610 
Canada ae erase doe 7,783 9,158 9,441 2,692 3,464 1,092 33, 630 


Section 5.—Federal Assistance to Manufacturing 


The federal Department of Industry was established in July 1963, to promote the 
growth, efficiency and improvement of manufacturing industries in Canada. The Depart- 
ment assists Canadian industries to adapt to technological changes and variations in 
domestic and export market; it aids potentially sound industries to overcome problems of 
growth and development and promotes industrial research, development and design 
activity. 
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Automotive Program.—The Canada-United States Agreement on Automotive 
Products, signed by Prime Minister Pearson and President Johnson on Jan. 16, 1965, 
provides for {he removal of tariffs and other impediments to trade between the two countries 
in motor vehicles and original equipment parts. The basic objective of the plan is to 
provide access to expanded markets for Canadian motor vehicle and component producers. 


By increased production and specialization, they will be in a position to expand trade | 


and employment and to improve the productivity and efficiency of the industry. In 
order to enable Canadian vehicle and parts producers to achieve these objectives, a number 
of important features were incorporated into the program. ‘The most important of these 
was the undertaking of Canadian motor vehicle manufacturers to expand very considerably 
Canadian production by the end of the 1968 calendar year. 


As a result of the new program, Canada is producing an increasingly larger share of 
the total North American output of vehicles and components. Canadian exports of vehicles 
and parts and employment in this industry have increased substantially since the imple- 
mentation of the program and new investment in additional plants and expansions to 
existing facilities have been extensive. 


Adjustment Assistance (for Firms in the Automotive Parts Industries).— 
The Automotive Program offers increased opportunities to Canadian automotive parts 
manufacturers for expanded production, rationalization of output and reduced costs. In 
order to take advantage of these opportunities, Canadian parts makers must engage in 
substantial re-equipment and plant expansion programs. The Adjustment Assistance 
Program has been established to make term loans available to automotive parts manu- 
facturers for the financing of the acquisition, construction, installation and modernization 
of facilities or machinery and for use as working capital. 


A program of tariff remissions on imported machinery and equipment was also intro- 


duced in order to further assist the automotive parts producers to expand and modernize — 


productive facilities. The tariff remissions cover machinery and equipment used in the 
production of original equipment automotive parts, accessories and tooling when such 
machinery and equipment are not available from Canadian manufacturers in time to 
meet production schedules. 


Industrial Design.—Industrial design is becoming increasingly important to the 
successful development and marketing of manufactured products and to assist Canadian 
manufacturers in adopting sound design practices, the Department of Industry has 
initiated a comprehensive design program. ‘The four main areas of design activity under 
the program are: design promotion in industry; research and product development; design 
education; and design information. 


The National Design Council advises the Minister of Industry on programs to promote 
and assist the improvement of design in Canadian manufactured products. The Council's 
administrative arm, the National Design Branch, develops and implements approved 
design programs to stimulate design education and the application of good design tech- 
niques in industry. 


Projects were sponsored in 1966 in co-operation with industry associations to encourage — 


the creative use of wood, structural steel and concrete, as well as to recognize good design 
in the products of Canadian appliance manufacturers. A major program, Canada-Design 


67 initiated in March 1965, recognized well-designed Canadian products required to | 
construct, furnish and equip Centennial and Expo 67 projects. Promotion of these products i 
was conducted through displays, press publicity, specification tearsheets and through two — 
Design ’67 Catalogues which have been distributed to principal buyers in Canada and — 


abroad. 
Continuing activities by the Council include the operation of the Design Centre in 


Toronto, which is a focal point for product and design promotion; the Design Index, a | 
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reference system containing information about well-designed products and the Canadian 
Register of Designers which provides data to industry on designers and design services. 
A Design Centre will be established in 1967 in Montreal. 


Area Development Program.—The area development program fosters economic 
development in designated areas characterized by high chronic unemployment, slow 
employment growth and serious problems of underemployment as measured by low non- 
farm family income. Several financial incentives designed to assist new and expanding 
manufacturing and processing industries in the designated areas are available including a 
three-year income tax abatement on capital grants for new machinery and buildings, 
as well as special depreciation rates on new machinery, equipment and buildings. The 
three-year tax abatement measure expires Mar. 31, 1967. 


The program embraces large regions of the country, in all ten provinces, with 65 
Canada Manpower Centre areas and 16 counties and census divisions being designated. 
The program covers areas comprising approximately 16 p.c. of the labour force. Since 
the inception of the program in December 1963, more than 600 firms have indicated their 
intention to establish new or expanded facilities in designated areas and to invest more 
than $1,250,000,000. More than 41,000 new jobs were to be provided directly by these 
factories as well as a similar number of additional jobs associated with supply and service 
industries. 


Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology.—In 1965 the De- 
partment of Industry initiated a Program for the Advancement of Industrial Technology 
(PAIT) to stimulate industrial growth by the application of science and technology to 
the development of new or improved products and processes. The basic aim of the pro- 
gram is to help industry upgrade its technology and expand its innovation activity by 
underwriting specific development projects that involve a significant advance in technology 
and which, if successful, offer good prospects for commercial exploitation. PAIT is 
essentially a form of “‘development insurance” with the Government sharing the financial 
risk of the development with the sponsoring company. 


PAIT assistance is available to individual Canadian companies or groups of Canadian 
companies for developmental projects to be carried out and exploited in Canada. Com- 
panies are expected to have the capabilities and facilities to undertake the development 
work and also to provide for the manufacture and sale of the resulting products in both 
domestic and export markets. This program is designed to increase the technical com- 
petitiveness of Canadian industry and is also intended to help create an industrial en- 
vironment attractive to Canada’s best-qualified scientific, technical and managerial 
personnel. 

Sixty-six Government-assisted development projects, representing a total effort of 
approximately $25,500,000, have been undertaken by Canadian firms since the inception 


of the PAIT program. 


Defence Product-Development Assistance.—In the year since November 1965, 
new commitments totalling approximately $17,000,000 were made under the Defence 
Development Assistance Program to foster the growth of a development capability in 
Canadian industry in support of the Production-Sharing Program. The projects supported 
under the program to meet present or anticipated requirements of military services of 
the United States and other allied governments included: Helicopter Logistic Devices at 
Okanagan Helicopters (Vancouver); Air Transportable Maintenance Shop at ATCO 
(Calgary); Black Brant Family of Rockets at Bristol Aerospace (Winnipeg); Tilt Wing 
Aircraft at Canadair (Montreal); High Frequency Sounding Equipment at EMI Cossor 
(Halifax); Xenon Light Sources at Atlantic Films (St. John’s, Newfoundland); the Twin 
Otter Aircraft Turbinization Project at de Havilland (Toronto); the OT-4 Stationary 
Gas Turbine Engine at Orenda (Toronto) and Parachute Developments at Irvin Airchute 
(Fort Erie). For the year ended Mar. 31, 1967, the Government approved a cash 
authorization of $25,000,000 for this program. 
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Shipbuilding Construction Assistance.—During 1966, the Federal Government 
continued its program of encouraging a self-sustaining and efficient shipbuilding industry. 
The program included examination of financial measures in support of shipbuilding and 
the application of general assistance plans administered by the Department of Industry. 


The industry responded effectively during the year to the policy of national competi- 


tion for government shipbuilding requirements. Similarly, the industry made active use 


of the subsidy program for commercial vessels which provides a subsidy rate of 25 p.@ 
for vessels, other than fishing trawlers, for the period 1966-69, after which time it will be 
reduced by 2 p.c. each year until a rate of 17 p.c. is reached in 1972. The current subsidy 
rate of 50 p.c. for fishing trawlers is being continued. 


Industrial Missions.—Industrial missions concerning wood components, structural 
ceramics and prefabricated and pre-cast concrete were recently organized to visit industrial 
establishments in the United States and Europe. The purpose of these missions is to 
enable Canadian business men to examine and assess the latest technological developments 
taking place outside Canada in their particular industries. The information gained is 
prepared in report form and circulated to Canadian industry. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CAPITAL EXPENDITURES, 
CONSTRUCTION AND HOUSING* 


CONSPECTUS 
PAGE PAGE 
| Secrion 1. CaprraAL ExPENDITURES ON CON- SHCTION OPLLOUSING! 2 sheen es ore ole be 720 
| STRUCTION AND ON MACHINERY AND 
PICTURESQUE eet cmee ante rts Goccyeretire «sec aee 705 Subsection 1. Government Aid to House- 
IBARINCShduer s+ of oti eo cl’ CREME Tee ee 720 
SrcTION 2. CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS........ 712 
Subsection 1. Value of Construction Work Subsection 2. Housing Activities in 1965-66 724 
SSF ay att ats OE ae! Se a ees 712 
Subsection 2. Contracts Awarded and Subsection 3. Housing Statistics of the 1961 
BwildineePermitsdesued ss. 4x yc: as/ days: 717 Cents ar don! Lori, case enwwin aes oregie: 728 


The inter pretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


This Chapter provides data on the capital expenditures made by all sectors of the 


Canadian economy on construction and on machinery and equipment, together with 
“summaries of other available statistics for the construction industry. Section 1 shows 
the amounts spent by each of the various industrial or economic sectors. Section 2 brings 
together a number of summaries of related series on construction activity—value of work 


performed by type of structure, value of materials used, salaries and wages paid and 
numbers employed, contracts awarded and building permits issued. Government aid to 
house-building, construction of dwelling units and housing statistics of the 1961 Census 
are covered in Section 3. 


Section 1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on 
Machinery and Equipment 


Capital expenditures in all sectors of the economy amounted to $12,798,000,000 in 
1965, an increase of 16.9 p.c. over the 1964 total of $10,944,000,000. The over-all in- 
crease resulted from a 16.7-p.c. rise in the purchase of machinery and equipment and a 
17.1-p.c. increase in construction expenditures. After 1946, capital outlays in Canada 
increased each year to a peak in 1957. A four-year decline followed but a significant 
increase shown in 1962 was strengthened in the next three years. Capital spending in 
current dollars exceeded the 1957 peak in these years but, in constant dollars, the 1957 
level was not exceeded until 1964; in that year the capital program was recorded at 8.7 p.c. 
above 1957 and in 1965 it was 21.0 p.c. higher. These expenditures on the expansion, 
modernization or renewal of the nation’s production facilities are a significant indicator of 
the economic activity in the country; in 1965 they represented over 24 p.c. of the gross 
national product. 


* Except where otherwise noted, prepared in the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


+ Capital expenditure figures for 1964 and earlier years are final and those for 1965 are preliminary and subject 
to revision at a later date. Capital expenditures for 1964 and 1965, as well as intentions for 1966, appear in greater 
detail in the publication Private and Public Investment in Canada, Outlook 1966, available from the Queen’s Printer 
(Catalogue No. 61-205). 
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As shown in Table 1, construction accounts for about two thirds of the total capital 
expenditures each year and machinery and equipment for about one third. Recently, 
there has been a slightly upward trend in the proportion of the total represented by the 
purchase of machinery and equipment, which rose from 32.5 p.c. in 1961 to 30.9 p.c. in 
1965. The proportion for housing construction moved upward from 17.9 p.c. in 1961 to 
18.5 p.c. in 1964 but dropped to 16.7 p.c. in 1965. Non-residential construction outlays 
dropped from 49.6 p.c. of the total in 1961 to 47.4 p.c. in 1965. 


1.—Capital Expenditures on Construction and on Machinery and Equipment, 
in Current and Constant (1957) Dollars, 1955-65 


Norr.—Actual expenditures 1955-64; preliminary actual 1965. 


Capital Expenditures Total 

Machinery is 5 peri 

aes Construction meek Totals of SE aon 
nstan nstan nsta: nst, 

gone | ORR" | Gust | Siar’ | Seas | an | Sass | a 

$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 p.c. p.c. 

ih ae 4,169 4,512 2,075 2,305 6,244 6,817 23.0 23.5 
1956;....6,5°1- 5,273 5,445 2,761 2, 888 8,034 8, 333 26.3 26.4 
1967 7250¢.% 5,784 5,784 2,933 2,933 8,717 8,717 27.3 27.3 
1958.;0), 20 5, 830 5, 865 2,534 2,467 8,364 8,332 25.4 25.9 
LOS es ces 5,709 5,557 2,708 2,590 8,417 8,147 24.1 24.5. 
1060353... 5,453 5,224 2,809 2; 636 8, 262 7, 860 22.8 23.0 
1961 is5 was 5,518 5,331 2,654 2,455 8,172 7,786 21.8 22.3 
196225455 5, 787 5,388 2,928 2,643 8,715 8,031 21.5 21.7 
1963 5 6,157 5, 623 3,236 2,859 9,393 8, 482 21.6 21.6 
1964, 2.4% 7,004 6,139 3,940 3,334 10,944 9,473 23.1 22.7 
1960. ee: 8,201 6,756 4,597 3,793 12,798 10,549 24.6 23.6 


All economic sectors with the exception of trade reported increased capital outlays 
in 1965 over 1964. The primary industries increased by $161,000,000 or 11 p.c., of which 


$92,000,000 was in agriculture and fishing. Capital expenditures in the mining industry 


expanded in 1964 by $112,000,000 but by only $55,000,000 in 1965; in the latter year, 
higher output for gas and oil development was offset by lower expenditures for iron ore 


mines. Expenditures on new manufacturing facilities were up by $407,000,000, or 22 p.c., 


mainly as a result of increased outlays in the chemical industry (for production of fertil- 
izers, plastics, caustic soda, chlorine and synthetic fibres), in the pulp and paper industry, 
and in the transportation equipment industry (mostly for automobile manufacture). 
Capital expenditures for utilities (including transportation, communication and storage, 
and public utilities such as gas, water and electricity) were up by $350,000,000 or 17 p.c.; 
much of this increase resulted from significantly larger programs by electric power producers, 
railways and urban transit systems, offset partially by lower expenditures for oil and gas 
pipelines. The 1965 housing activity was up by $105,000,000, a modest increase of 5 p.c. 
Trade, finance and commercial services increased expenditures by $176,000,000 or 17 p.c. 
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Institutional services (including hospitals, schools, universities, churches and welfare 
institutions) increased by $238,000,000 or 31 p.c., the sharpest rate of increase. Of the 
latter, $140,000,000 was for schools, $87,000,000 for university buildings and $18,000,000 
for hospitals; other institutions, including churches, declined by some $9,000,000. Capital 
outlays by governments at all levels rose by $370,000,000, an increase of 25 p.c. (Govern- 
ment departments as defined for capital expenditures purposes include the part of govern- 
ment activity, excluding institutions, generally dependent on tax revenues for financial 
support as opposed to activities directly producing revenues on a service-rendered basis. ) 
‘Spendings by the federal, provincial and municipal governments increased by $105,600,000, 
$187,200,000 and $77,200,000, respectively. The high increase at the provincial level 
was due mainly to expanded highway construction programs. 


All provinces except Newfoundland contributed to the 1965 increase in capital spend- 
ing. In Newfoundland, higher expenditures on electric power, hospital and provincial 
government construction were offset by a sizable decline in iron ore investments. An 
advance of 33.3 p.c. recorded by Prince Edward Island was almost entirely due to in- 
‘ereased federal and provincial expenditures. Nearly one third of the 31.9 p.c. increase in 
New Brunswick came from an expanded program for electric power construction and - 
another third from greater outlays by all levels of government. Increases exceeding the 
national average of 16.9 p.c. were also recorded by British Columbia (25.4 p.c.), Nova 
Scotia (22.9 p.c.), Saskatchewan (21.4 p.c.) and Alberta (17.7 p.c.). Approximately one 
third of the increase in British Columbia was attributed to electric power construction; 
somewhat less than one quarter to the manufacturing sector, pulp and paper projects 
being the largest contributors; and about one sixth to institutions and governments at all 
levels. In Nova Scotia, nearly one half of the increase resulted from expenditures of 
government, and to expanded programs of school, university and hospital construction; 
manufacturing as a group contributed more than one third of the increase, the most notable 
‘advances being in the paper products, non-metallic mineral and chemical industries. In 
Saskatchewan, over one third of the gain was attributable to expanded programs by 
governments and to increased spendings for university and school construction and about 
two fifths to expanded outlays in the primary industries, with investments in agriculture 
and fisheries, petroleum and gas wells, and miscellaneous mining making the greatest 
contributions. In Alberta, more than two fifths of the increase was accounted for by ex- 
‘penditures for petroleum and gas wells, one fifth by institutions and governments, one 
tenth by agriculture and fisheries and a little less than one tenth by chemical products. 
‘The rates of increase in Ontario (16.1 p.c.) and in Quebec (14.3 p.c.) were smaller than the 
national average but in dollar volume their increases of $602,000,000 and $402,000,000, 
respectively, were the largest, followed by British Columbia with $329,000,000. In Ontario, 
two fifths of the impetus came from the manufacturing sector with investments of the 
chemical, transportation equipment, paper products and textile industries making the 
greatest contributions; a little less than one third came from the outlays of governments 
and of institutions, with school and university construction showing the largest gains. 
‘In Quebec, spendings by governments and spendings for school, university and hospital 
‘construction accounted for more than two fifths of the increase; expanded programs by 
firms in the trade, financial and commercial sector contributed just under one quarter; 
utilities accounted for about one fifth and manufacturing for under one tenth. There 
was also some decline over the year in investments for iron ore development. In Manitoba, 
‘most of the 5.9-p.c. increase came from government spendings, although there were some 
increases in outlays for agriculture and fisheries. It might be noted that sharp year-to- 
year fluctuations in capital outlays in any one province are often associated with changing 
phases of a few large projects. 
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2.—Summary of Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Economic Sector, 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1964; preliminary actual 1965. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair 
Ma- Ma- 

Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total 

tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 

ment ment 
Agriculture and fishing....... 1964 195 641 836 77 174 251 
1965 203 725 928 81 180 261 
ForestryAacnnn.. cnn: «ee en 1964 39 49 88 18 39 57 
1965 45 57 102 18 38 56 
Mining, quarrying and oil 

wellsick Vahl. cle as Ae ee 1964 454 178 632 45 133 178 
1965 541 146 687 51 143 194 
Manufacturingen sree. ates 1964 443 |} 1,388} 1,831 147 749 896 
1965 569 | 1,669 | 2,238 145 746 891 
(UGUNTICS Se tee ces eee eee 1964 | 1,332 727 | 2,059 290 532 822 
1965 | 1,472 946 | 2,418 299 555 854 
Constructions iamenee selie: 1964 14 183 197 6 168 174 
1965 17 218 235 7 199 206 
ELOUSING ee ocean eels 1964 | 2,028 — 2,028 577 — 577 
1965 | 2,138 — 2,183 619 — 619 
Trade (wholesale and retail) .1964 146 222 368 41 50 91 
1965 151 217 368 42 55 97 


Finance, insurance and real 


CSUAULETE ete ct te ee nee 1964 290 52 342 20 5 25 
1965 356 57 413 25 8 33 

Commercial services......... 1964 112 220 332 16 63 79 
1965 192 245 437 18 65 83 

Institutional services......... 1964 648 123 771 61 18 79 
1965 873 136 1,009 63 18 81 

Government departments. ..1964 1,303 157 1,460 331 71 402 
1965 1,649 181 1, 830 335 63 398 

Motalse. coer 1964 | 7,004 | 3,940 | 10,944 | 1,629 | 2,002 | 3,631 

1965 | 8,201 | 4,597 | 12,798 | 1,703 | 2,070 | 3,773 


Con- 
struc- 
tion 


272 
284 


709 
936 


1,634 
1,984 


8,633 
9,904 


Capital and Repair 


Ma- 
chinery 
and 
Equip- 
ment 


815 
905 


5,942 
6, 667 


Total 


850» 
1,090 


1,862 
2,228) 


14,575 
16,571) 


ee AD 2 in ene 1 ae ee Ble ne ee eee 


Details of some of the above economic sectors are given in Table 3. The value of | 
construction work performed, together with statistics of contracts awarded and building | 
Housing is treated 


permits issued in recent years, is covered in Section 2 of this Chapter. 
separately in Section 3. 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1964; preliminary actual 1965. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MANUFACTURING 
Foods and beverages......... 1964 53.6 |) 112278 |* 176.4 17.8 Mae 95.0 71.4 | 200.0 271.4 
1965 56.6 | 129.3 | 185.9 17.0 67.2 84.2 73.6 | 196.5 270.1 
_ Tobacco products............ 1964 2.4 6.0 8.4 1.2 Sia! 4.3 3.6 9.1 1 Bie 
1965 2.2 8.4 10.6 0.9 5.2 6.1 Bie 13.6 16.7 
EN CT ish ae js, crdotoe tts. 24 1964 5.7 18.1 23.8 13 1282 1335 7.0 30.3 Sino 
1965 6.0 19.3 25.3 13 12.6 13.9 (Ce 31.9 39.2 
REET coil etadinss.s 4 8 ot 1964 1.4 3.8 52 0.6 3.1 cet 2.0 6.9 8.9 
1965 1.5 Seal 4.6 0.5 2.7 Sy 2.0 5.8 7.8 
ONE By os 1964 | 67.9 91.6 5:8 26.0 3les 29.0 93.9 122.9 
1965 26.0 82.2 | 108.2 5.8 26.0 31.8 S148.) 0852 140.0 
Clothing and knitting mills. .1964 3.0 14.9 17.9 tes Beil 7.0 4.3 20.6 24.9 
1965 4.3 13.6 17.9 13 5.3 6.6 5.6 18.9 24.5 
iL Se Sao ee 1964 1525 45.5 61.0 6.9 42.4 49.3 22.4 87.9 110.3 
1965 18.3 49.5 67.8 (jal 38.8 45.3 24.8 88.3 113.1 
Furniture and fixtures........ 1964 4.4 8.0 12.4 1.4 3.3 4.7 5.8 ES 11 
1965 6.5 6.5 13.0 1.6 2.7 4.3 8.1 9.2 Wie 
Paper and allied industries. . .1964 69.4 | 249.4] 318.8 11AOb elvan elodec 80.4 | 373.7 454.1 
1965 | 120.4] 298.4] 418.8 1373) eel22. 40 aloo. dg I) load |) 6420.8 554.5 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries............ 1964 WER 38.5 55.6 oats 8.5 12.3 20.9 47.0 67.9 
1965 16.5 33.4 49.9 3.3 8.9 12:2 19.8 42.3 62.1 
Primary metals.............. 1964 B83.) 214355 |" 272-8 18.0 | 194.4] 212.4 76.3 | 408.9 485.2 
1965 52.6 | 199.2 | 251.8 P9aL EP 21056, | 22927, 71.7 | 409.8 481.5 
Y Metal fabricating............ 1964 | 17.9 54.7 72.6 6.3 32.9 39.2 24.2 87.6 111.8 
1965 25.1 63.1 88.2 6.2 31.4 37.6 Sle 94.5 125.8 
SUNY Sa a 1964 19.2 35.4 54.6 3.9 12.9 16.8 2301 48.3 71.4 
1965 11.4 Slee 42.5 Hoe! 11.2 14.5 14.7 42.3 57.0 
Transportation equipment. ..1964 44.4 90.6 | 135.0 10.6 46.4 57.0 55.0 | 137.0 192.0 
| 1965 64.3 | 148.7 | 208.0 9.2 50.1 59.3 (ano e19858 267.3 
Electrical products........... 1964 12.0 37.0 49.0 4.9 oat 28.0 16.9 60.1 77.0 
1965 15.4 45.6 61.0 4.6 22.8 27.4 20.0 68.4 88.4 
Non-metallic mineral 
CONG} SRI ie earn ae 1964 20.2 61.8 82.0 See 58.3 63.6 2be0° |» S12081 145.6 
1965 24.2 67.9 92.1 5.6 50.7 56.3 29.8 | 118.6 148.4 
Petroleum and coal products. 1964 20.2 4.2 24.4 32.3 5.9 88.2 52.5 10.1 62.6 
1965 29.2 9.3 38.5 29.3 6.7 36.0 58.5 16.0 74.5 
Chemicals and chemical 
Us ae a 1964 42.9 100.4 143.3 12.6 60.7 dace HOuO 161.1 216.6 
1965 76.2 | 192.9 | 269.1 13.9 61.5 75.4 90.1 | 254.4 344.5 
Miscellaneous................ 1964 11.4 20.1 3175 2.4 8.7 1121 13.8 28.8 42.6 
1965 12.4 25.6 38.0 Te) 9.5 12.0 14.9 Sond 50.0 
Capital items charged to 
_ operating expenses.......... 1964 — 194.3 194.3 — — — — 194.3 194.3 
1965 —_— 246.8 246.8 — — — — 246.8 246.8 


| a Totals, Manufacturing. ..1964 | 442.7 |1,387.9 |1,830.6 | 146.9 | 749.1 | 896.0 || 589.6 |2,137.0 | 2,726.6 
| 1965 | 569.1 |1,668.9 |2,238.0 | 145.2 | 746.3 | 891.5 || 714.3 |2,415.2 | 3,129.5 


- . ‘ 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1964 and 1965—continued 
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Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total | struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
MINING 

See SG. aed ees eee 
Metallminesi. ace ccccteisietsee crs 1964 | 147.0 92.8 | 229.8 1 het 84.4 |} 102.1 || 164.7 | 177.2 341.9 | 
1965 | 114.3 75.2 | 189.5 19.0 | 100.1)] 119.1 | 133.3 | 175.3 308.6 | 
Fron mimes’... &aaos. 4-0 1964 85.0 58.7 143.7 4.6 42.6 47.2 89.6 | 101.3 190.9 | 
1965 27.8 84.9 62.7 4.6 66.8 61.4 82.4 91.7 124.1 
Other metal mines......... 1964 62.0 84.1 96.1 Get 41.8 64.9 75.1 75.9 161.0 | 
1965 86.6 40.8 126.8 14.4 43.3 57.7 100.9 83.6 184.6. 
Mineral fuels... ta... 4-1 1964 | 270.6 40.5) 8 3tl.d 23.6 10.8 34.4 |} 294.2 51.3 345.5 | 
1965 | 374.6 27.8 | 402.4 29.2 Ona 34.9 || 403.8 33.5 437.3 | 
Coal mines. 2 aa: «ee a 1964 og Sad 7.8 0.6 4.1 Tati 4.6 8.0 1258 | 
1965 O57 8.3 4.0 0.4 4.2 4.6 she | 7.6 8.6. 
Petroleum and gas wells...1964 | 228.2 84.6 | 262.7 18.6 6.0 24.6 || 246.8 40.6 28753 | 
1965 854.4 10.8 864.7 24.6 0.6 25.0 878.9 10.8 389.7. 
Natural gas processing | 
DiantS.e o. aes eet 1964 88.5 ab 40.6 4.4 OSG §.1 42.9 2.8 5.7. 
1965 19.6 14.2 83.7 4.3 Na) 5.3 23.8 15.2 89.0 | 
Other mining... 4.46... #06 1964 36.7 45.0 81.7 one 37.9 41.1 39.9 82.9 122.8 
1965 52.6 42.7 95.3 2.9 36.8 39.7 55.5 79.5 135.0 | 
Totals, Mining............ 1964 | 454.3 | 178.3 | 632.6 44.5 | 133.1 | 177.6 || 498.8 | 311.4 810.2 | 
1965 | 541.5 | 145.7] 687.2 51.1 | 142.6 | 193.7 || 592.6 | 288.3 880.9 

p pee oily yy tile Big te pe ily op pee Beas er ee 
UTILITIES | 
| 
Hlectric power............2.5 1964 588.0 163.8 751.8 48.2 35.7 83.9 636.2 199.5 835.7. 
1965 755.5 192.6 948.1 54.3 31.3 91.6 809.8 229.9 | 1,039.7 

Gas distribution............. 1964 54.5 13.8 68.3 6.0 2.2 8.2 60.5 16.0 76.5 
1965 56.5 17.4 73.9 5.4 2.1 16S: 61.9 19.5 81.4 

| 
Railway transport........... 1964 | 162.6 63.8 | 226.4 | 141.1 | 203.6] 344.7 || 303.7 | 267.4 57 det 
1965 129.1 161.1 290.2 141.1 207.2 348.3 270.2 368.3 638 5 

Urban transit systems....... 1964 78.4 8.0 86.4 3.9 19.1 22.6 81.9 yi eel 109.0 
1965 79.0 52.8 131.8 74 15.8 18.5 81.7 68.6 150.3 

Water transport and services. 1964 15.0 67.1 72.1 6.5 19.3 25.8 21.5 76.4 97.9 
1965 32.7 65.0 97.7 10.2 16.7 26.9 42.9 81.7 124.6 

Motor transport.............. 1964 7.0 62.5 69.5 2.1 64.9 67.0 9.1) nil2754 136.5. 
1965 5.6 64.0 69.6 3.6 68.8 72.4 9.2) 13258 142 0 

Grain elevators..........0+5. ina] 88] 3.81) 12.61 6.5) 23] 7.8) eed, Men 
1965 10.8 4.9 15.7 6.1 2.2 8.3 16.9 Tak 24.0 

Telephones and telegraph | 
and cable systems......... 1964 | 146.0] 263.3] 409.3 44,8} 121.1 165.9 190.8 | 384.4 57be2 | 
1965 154.0 277.6 431.6 46.5 Tavi.L 183.6 200.5 414.7 615.2. 

Broadeastingaseencec eters 1964 5.4 150 Zilie 0.9 3.9 4.8 6.3 19.6 25.9 
1965 8.3 11.9 20.2 0.5 Pets 3.0 8.8 14.4 23.2) 

Water systems... 25..-.. s<5 1964 64.6 Badt 68.3 Did 2.1 23.6 86.1 5.8 91.9 
1965 100.1 Hei 107.2 20.5 2.2 22.7 120.6 9.3 129.9, 

Other utilities:... % 4... 1964 201.9 54.9 256.8 9.3 58.0 67.3 211.2 112.9 324.1 
1965 140.3 42.5 182.8 8.0 63.1 Chek 148.3 105.6 253.9) 

Capital items charged to 
operating expenses......... 1964 — 16.2 16.2 — — — — 16.2 16.2, 

1965 -- 48.9 48.9 — _ —_— — 48.9 48.¢ 

Totals, Utilities........... 1964 |1,332.2 | 726.6 |2,058.8 | 289.4 | 532.2 | 821.6 |1,621.6 1,258.8 | 2,880.4 


1965 |1,471.9 | 945.8 |2,417.7 | 298.9 | 555.0 | 853.9 |1,770.8 |1,500.8 3,271.6 


icabesaielitih Dai, Wiietisit ince Reliciadadla! | Rotella eee TRONE SSR 
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3.—Capital and Repair Expenditures for Certain Economic Sectors, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
| Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Type of Enterprise and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
| tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 
: TRADE 
| MRINIRIERRIG © ciniccc,nacaa sie vs a ecore » 1964 36.3 44.3 80.6 7.4 11.6 19.0 43.7 55.9 99.6 
1965 26.4 39.9 66.3 (OMS 15.9 23.6 34.1 55.8 89.9 
fmohain stores............0.00- 1964 25.3 43.0 68.3 5.8 7.8 13.6 31.1 50.8 81.9 
1965 28.1 44.4 72.5 6.3 8.3 14.6 34.4 52.7 87.1 
_ Independent stores........... 1964 38.5 66.6 | 105.1 11.4 13:5 24.9 49.9 80.1 130.0 
_ ; 1965 42.6 67.6 110.2 10.7 13.0 23.7 53.3 80.6 133.9 
Department stores........... 1964 17.5 17.8 Zon 5.0 3.4 8.4 22.5 Dio 43.7 
. ; 1965 16.5 15.0 Slo 5:7 3.1 8.8 22.2 18.1 40.3 
Automotive trade........... 1964 28.6 30.5 59.1 11.4 14.0 25.4 40.0 44.5 84.5 


Capital items charged to 


operating expenses......... 1964 — 20.2 20.2 — — — — 20.2 20.2 
1965 _ 20.1 20.1 — — — — 20.5 20.1 
Totals, Trade............. 1964 | 146.2 | 222.4] 368.6 41.0 50.3 91.3 || 187.2} 272.7 459.9 
1965 | 150.7 | 217.1 | 367.8 42.0 54.7 96.7 || 192.7 | 271.8 464.5 
INSTITUTIONS 
BETPINCUGS3» 5. 0c ¢ ofeai ooo sioderels 1964 40.4 4.0 44.4 8.4 0.9 9.3 48.8 4.9 Bont 
1965 Bue 3.2 40.5 6.1 0.7 6.8 43.4 3.9 47.3 
| * Universities......... aap. 1964 (150.2 Qieo: [ea ca 5.8 0.7 6.5 || 156.0 28.0 184.0 
i 1965 | 233.9 30.1 | 264.0 6.6 0.9 7.5 || 240.5 31.0 271.5 
EBOUIS Reese Stee oho oso. 1964 },- 289.3 49.4 | 338.7 25.0 8.8 33.8 I ol4asc 58.2 372.5 
1965 416.7 63.6 480.3 29.0 6.8 35.8 445.7 70.4 516.1 
| =e) 1 en 1964 145.0 38.3 183.3 19.6 7.3 26.9 164.6 45.6 210.2 
1965 164.8 37.1 201.9 20.0 9.1 29.1 184.8 46.2 231.0 
Other institutional services. .1964 23.4 4.3 pit bear | 2.0 0.4 2.4 25.4 4.7 30.1 
1965 20.2 2.3 22.5 1.4 0.3 17 21.6 2.6 24.2 
Totals. Institutions...... 1964 648.3 123.3 771.6 60.8 18.1 78.9 709.1 141.4 850.5 
1965 | 872.9 | 1386.3 |1,009.2 63.1 17.8 80.9 || 936.0 | 154.1 | 1,090.1 
FINANCE 
| NTRS SRS Pre Se 1964 30.3 14.1 44.4 4.5 y pa | 6.6 34.8 16.2 51.0 
| 1965 29.4 17.6 47.0 6.4 See 9.6 35.8 20.8 56.6 
_ Insurance, trust and loan 
WOMMPANICS: las’. tee be zhe o od 1964 16.8 9.7 26.5 3.4 0.8 4.2 20.2 10.5 30.7 
1965 15.2 8.7 24.0 2.9 1.2 4.1 18.2 9.9 28.1 
ther financial. ...5........-. 1964 | 242.4 28.0 | 270.4 12.4 2.4 14.8 || 254.8 30.4 285.2 
1965 310.8 31.2 342.0 15:7 Sol 18.8 326.5 34.3 360.8 
| Totals, Finance........... 1964 | 289.5 51.8 | 341.3 20.3 5.3 25.6 || 309.8 57.1 366.9 
| 1965 | 355.5 57.5 | 413.0 25.0 7.5 32.5 || 380.5 65.0 445.5 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICES 
} Laundries and dry-cleaners. ..1964 ones 8.7 11.0 its 4.4 Lnste 3.6 13.1 16.7 
1965 1.6 7.2 8.8 1.1 3.8 4.9 ao tin 31.0 13.7 
WMMEIORUTOS.. oo eo ccc cnn y eee 1964 0.3 1.5 1.8 1.3 0.6 1.9 1.6 7 Ai | Ear 
| 1965 2.9 2.4 5.3 1.5 0.6 ot 4.4 3.0 7.4 
ce ee a 1964 41.3 13.8 55.1 11.0 6.8 17.8 52.3 20.6 72.9 
) R. 1965 63.7 16.6 80.3 10.7 den 17.9 74.4 23.8 98.2 
Other commercial services. .. 1964 68.4 196.3 | 264.7 2.9 50.8 53.7 dicot imeatheL 318.4 
" 1965 123.5 218.7 342.2 4.6 53.6 58.2 128.1 272.3 400.4 


Totals, Commercial : 
|e RSOTVICES.....6...6.....-. 1964 | 112.3 | 220.3 332.6 16.5 62.6 79.1 | 128.8 | 282.9 411.7 
| 1965 191.7 244.9 436.6 17.9 65.2 83.1 209.6 310.1 519.7 
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A summary of the capital expenditures in each province for the years 1964 and 1965 
is given in Table 4. Such expenditures represent gross additions to the capital stocks of 
the province and are a reflection of economic activity in the area, although the actual 
production of these assets may generate major employment and income-giving effects in 
other regions. For example, the spending of millions of dollars on oil refineries and pipelines 
in Western Canada means activity in the steel industries of Ontario as well as construction 


activity in the western provinces. 


4.—Capital and Repair Expenditures, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


Norn.—Actual expenditures 1964; preliminary actual 1965. 
(Millions of dollars) 


SS 


Capital Repair Capital and Repair 
Ma- Ma- Ma- 
Province and Year Con- | chinery Con- | chinery Con- | chinery 
struc- and Total | struc- and Total || struc- and Total 
tion | Equip- tion | Equip- tion | Equip- 
ment ment ment 

Newfoundland: +2 mene <s i 1964 154 77 231 28 41 69 182 118 300 

1965 155 73 228 35 51 85 190 124 314 
Prince Edward Island........ 1964 26 13 39 8 5 13 34 18 52 

1965 30 22 52 14 7 21 44 29 73 
Nova SCOUAL.. bee ceen eee 1964 160 110 270 55 51 106 Pai 161 376 

1965 199 133 332 57 55 A112 256 188 444 
New Brunswick.............- 1964 163 94 257 43 44 87 206 138 344 

1965 218 121 339 46 46 92 264 167 421 
Quebec. 3. qneiss ot Bae ok oe 1964 | 1,986 842 | 2,828 379 478 857 || 2,365 1,320 3,685 

1965 2,281 951 3) 202 404 498 902 2,685 1,449 4,134 
@ntario. S.A. Le keee eee 1964 | 2,249 1,498 | 3,747 577 772 1,349 || 2,826 | 2,270 5,096 

1965 | 2,567 1,782 | 4,349 610 800 1,410 || 3,177 | 2,582 5, 759 
IMGEWIIYS ORO oss Hew Ooo om ets 1964 332 196 528 89 102 191 421 298 719 || 

1965 256 203 559 91 99 190 447 302 749 
Saskatchewalle sa.o5. steve 1964 381 267 648 95 101 196 476 368 844 

1965 479 308 787 95 96 191 574 404 978 
MDorlaneete i to 1964 753 347 1,100 167 155 322 920 502 1,422 


1965 879 416 | 1,295 164 164 328 || 1,048 580 1, 623 


BritishtColumbiave. eee. 1964 800 496 | 1,296 188 253 441 988 749 1,737 
1965 | 1,037 588 | 1,625 187 254 441 1,224 842 2,066 


Totalsei 52h. eee 1964 7,004 3 
4 12,798 | 1,703 | 2,070 | 3,773 9,904 | 6,667 | 16,571 


Section 2.—Construction Statistics 
Subsection 1.—Value of Construction Work Performed 


Statistics of the construction industry are based largely on information received at the 


same time and from the same sources as the data on capital expenditures that appear in) 
Section 1. The data represent the estimated total value of all new and repair construction | 


40 | 10,944 | 1,629 | 2,002 | 3,631 || 8,633 5,942 | 14,575 | 
i 


performed by contractors, by labour forces of utility, manufacturing, mining and logging | 
firms, and by government departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms | 
not primarily engaged in the construction industry. Table 5 shows the value of new and 


repair construction work performed during the period 1956-65 and Table 6 shows the value 


of such work performed by contractors and others in the years 1962-65. 


| 
| 
; 
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5.—Value of New and Repair Construction Work Performed, 1956-65 
Nore.—Actual expenditures 1956-64; preliminary actual 1965. 


Total 
Construction as 
Year New Repair Total Percentage of 
Gross National 
Product 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 p.c. 
I re ate ates as heroes, ome es acres, ole as Bone 1,182 6,454 Pala 
ESS eo ee ee ee ee eS ee 5,785 1,238 7,023 22.0 
aah cer Jey ateieeaeeetlh Sheet mer TR Biante spite ar. 5, 831 Te260 7,092 21.6 
a ae Re Be ae cco oan 5,710 1,367 TAU 20.3 
Sh OO Rk. LO Meta itins GEMS Beas ce 5, 454 1,482 6, 886 19.0 
tea ST eee ee eee ee eee 5,518 1,456 6,974 18.7 
I PEP yscks ARN. THs Los bs PR ee ss 5,787 1,509 7,296 18.0 
I RS ES... PG GE o2.0 Re Us 2 os 6, 157 1,559 7,716 17.8 
EE... 1 PAL hE ce ds GGA BR os 2 t REE bo es 7,004 1,630 8, 634 18.2 
BI 6 Buti rcia We divers, + « Fine Sols Uae het gee ee yee Se 8,201 1,704 9,905 19.0 


6.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Contractors and Others, 1962-65 


Notr.—Actual expenditures 1962-64; preliminary actual 1965. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Contract Construction......................00. eee 5,710 6,034 6,833 8,117 
ee. Me ree ccdat hath eels eam 4,900 0,213 5,937 7,113 
LV TIDELIR AGS. Ue 39 Ae 5 nee Fae Oo ge pn ame etlorai nice Noro teen 810 821 896 1,004 
SeTETICONSUPUCTIOM I, bo creh ce foc c boca ole bagi o's 1,586 1,682 1,801 1,788 
SON aati go 4S Sh Gi ces OREN OG eee eg 887 9414 1,067 1,088 
DSO gare Ger dp sinapoles oe Ie QgIIGaae ior et to ica eae a 699 738 734 700 
Mintals- COnstPuceion. i .scins gece ede ethos eee 75296 7,716 8,634 9,905 
2 on Goines Socket ote CBSE SBNBONE SBOao: Gin ainOr ree 5,787 6,157 7,004 8,201 
LES DSL tae, tic og aS Oe One ore Die wn Oar aa a 1,509 1,559 1,630 1,704 


1 Work done by the labour forces of utilities, manufacturing, mining and logging firms and by government 
departments, home-owner builders and other persons or firms not primarily engaged in the construction industry. 


Table 7 gives estimates of total expenditures in Canada on each type of construction 
for which information is available. 


”.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1964 and 1965 


Nortr.—Actual expenditures 1964; preliminary actual 1965. 


1964 1965 
Type of Structure 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $7000 $000 
Building Construction 
UE Pe ee a a ae 2,027,500 577,000 | 2,604,500 | 2,133,300 619,100 2,752,400 
SEMINS RIAD hk 8b Dba cesedahen ss disomy 522,058 144,354 666, 412 615,456 146,201 761,657 
Factories, plants, workshops, food 
DEOMI cer here atc agen Ros apne sar ely 408, 875 114,052 522,927 539,110 115,488 654, 598 
Mine and mine mill buildings...... 93, 487 11,009 104, 496 60, 769 11, 8385 72,604 
Railway stations, offices, roadway 
BATT TEES, es nionas 2b eRe ooh ble vone 11,540 13,262 24, 802 9,414 12, 449 21,863 


Railway shops, engine houses, 
water and fuel stations.......... 8,156 6,031 14,187 6,163 6, 429 12,592 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1964 and 1965—continued 


1964 1965 
Type of Structure 
New Repair Total New Repair Total 
$7000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $’000 
Building Construction 
—conclude 
Commercial 3c Bicccscncewens 0: 716,166 129,800 845,966 881, 423 144,489 1,025,912 
Warehouses, storehouses, refrig- 
erated storage, etc........ eee rte 58, 748 11,261 70,009 72,086 15,120 87, 206 
Grain Glevatorssa. ass sen nore eles 10, 641 6,526 17, 167 10, 809 7,729 18, 5388 
Hotels, clubs, restaurants, cafe- 
terias, tourist cabins............ 59, 230 13, 467 72,697 81,591 12,658 94,249 
Office buildingss...a. sande cee he 6s 325, 069 44,558 369, 627 381, 685 57,391 439,076 
Stores, retail and wholesale....... 174,913 31,035 205,948 201, 903 31, 860 233,763 
Garages and service stations...... 33, 709 11, 488 45,147 43, 550 11,124 54, 674 
Theatres, arenas, amusement and 
recreational buildings........... 51,533 10,304 61, 837 88, 133 7,471 95,604 
Laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments:.cesseiteree eee os 2,323 1,211 3,534 1,666 1,136 2,802 
Institutional: ..°....--2..0-e%-s seo: 693,332 725476 765,808 933,343 74,094 1,007,437 
Schools and other educational 
Huildingas.scccwiee cae sel eos 439, 616 32, 867 472, 483 637, 584 37,710 675,294 
Churches and other religious build- 
NPSt A eee SNe nice scl eects 42,092 8,796 50, 888 37, 673 6,210 43, 883 
Hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, first- 
BidistationsCbC.-ecieecrasiate te 156,741 22,276 179,017 175, 442 22,581 198,023 
Opher Wee o. facdsae decisis sees 54, 883 8,537 63, 420 82,644 7,593 90,237 || 
Other Building.................... 211,579 85,142 296,721 246, 102 84,547 330, 649 
Farm buildings (excluding dwel- 
Rings eee React corse emt 129, 384 50, 260 179, 644 134, 853 52,743 187,596 
Broadcasting, radio and television, 
relay and booster stations, tele- 
phone exchanges..........2++200- 34, 821 3,090 37,911 36, 764 2,719 39, 483 
Aeroplane hangars............+.-++- 686 3,506 4,192 845 3,427 4,272 
Passenger terminals, bus, boat or 
Bie BN PRs cee eee 5,356 863 6,219 9,902 487 10,389 
Armouries, barracks, drill halls, 
CECE arecoinstiveccnsoisnaeoe eee 5, 754 14, 409 20, 163 7,670 13,600 21, 270 
Bunkhouses, dormitories, camp 
cookeries, bush depots and camps 13,289 4,806 18,195 22,062 4,517 26,579 © | 
IMiscollanGo0us:. cies cess creo 6 stetele 22,189 8,208 30,397 34,006 7,054 41,060 


ES | a | EE | A | | Se | 


Totals, Building Construction..| 4,170,635 | 1,008,772 | 5,179,407 4,809,624 | 1,068,431 5,878, 055 


i | rr | a | | 
| 


Engineering Construction 


Marine ooo ae 51,314 16,238 67,552 79,211 18,885 98,096 
Docks, wharves, piers, break- 

AV ALOIS See etre ma tetorers: setele et ore 37, 583 8,726 46, 309 59,941 10,560 70,501 
Retaining walls, embankments, 

PIPLADPING ence eee clei 5,597 918 6,515 4,890 1,829 6,719 
Canals and waterwaySs...........- 2,937 1,468 4,405 6,503 1,345 7,848 
Dredging and pile driving......... 2,167 3,447 5,614 2,290 3,395 5, 685 
Dyke construction............+..- 409 123 §32 584 102 686 — 
ogee DOOMS tenses tec. ee ots 537 760 1,297 775 Vie 1,547 
9 Aas een HOa eR cers aon atte aOeE 2,084 796 2,880 4,228 882 5,110 

Road, Highway and Aerodrome... 770,394 194,218 964, 612 910,285 198,050 1,108,335 
Hard surfaced or paved streets, 

highways, parking lots, etc...... 506, 813 109, 416 616, 229 664, 370 134, 847 799,217 
Gravel or stone streets, highways, 

roads, parking lots, etc.......... 138,951 42, 848 181,799 117,101 27,962 145,063 
Dirt, clay or other streets, roads, 

Parking lots; CUCi... «ees eee 66,010 26,322 92,332 64, 746 21,52 86, 267 
Grading, scraping, oiling, filling... 26, 184 8,480 34, 664 25,909 7,310 33, 219 
Sidewalks, patus.c..sn.cee eee as 17, 834 4,530 22,364 19, 162 4,121 23, 283 
Aerodromes, landing fields, run- 

WAYS) LATINAS ¢ ceicsie aisles corre rane 14, 602 2,622 17, 224 


18,997 2,289 21,286 
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7.—Value of Construction Work Performed, by Type of Structure, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


Type of Structure 


Engineering Construction 
—concluded 


Waterworks and Sewage Systems. 
Tile drains, drainage ditches, 
SNOETIE PE WOIRG soos ac sees ns ete, 
Water mains, hydrants and serv- 


Sewage systems and connections. . 
Pumping stations, water........... 
Water storage tanks............. 


Dams and Irrigation.............. 
Dams and reservoirs.............. 
Irrigation and land reclamation 

RRCOUN aah occ cee ee Sates Sele obs 


Electric Power Construction...... 
Electric power generating plants, 
including water conveying and 
controlling structures............ 
Electric transformer stations...... 
Power transmission and distribu- 
tion lines, trolley wires.......... 
Pereotienting. Got. Sus. .. gust RoR 


Railway, Telephone and Tele- 
MEAS. ck SRO ROE ow. le AGS: 
Railway tracks and roadbed...... 
Signals and interlockers........... 
Telegraph and _ telephone lines, 
underground and marine cables . 


Gas and Oil Facilities.............. 
Gas mains and services........... 
Pumping stations, oil.... SAR. 
Pumping stations, gas............. 
MRNSLOPACC bANKS. <,.2..2...5sj000006 
igus storage tanks®. iu: ....... 280. 
RMNINOUNES 211.5 5.5. d./ds sss ole > ah ‘&. 
BEPESIIDCUDOS  oc.c..50 6 0c sesso slo oe sle.e 
MOI A RB EES ow canto SAREE 


Oil refinery—processing units...... 
Natural gas cleaning plants........ 


Other Engineering................ 
Bridges, trestles, culverts, over- 
NASSOS, VIAGUCES). Jon. cee a lelels 
Tunnels and subways.............. 
BEOMGESLOFS.... in RES E.. .. 2 ae 
Park systems, landscaping, sod- 
RUMELC.. ... BES BET.E << ce aoe 
Swimming pools, tennis courts, 
outdoor recreation facilities. .... 


EI og dic ig cigs a wobbles ss 


ences, snowsheds, signs, guard- 
oo Dodoo GAA ere 


Totals, All Construction. . 


1964 


1965 


Repair 


Total 


$000 


234, 699 
17,320 


74, 291 
129, 289 
10,612 
3, 187 


160, 542 
143,777 


16,765 
481,866 


156,973 
65,321 


243,416 
16, 156 


254,051 
124,580 
9,356 


120,115 


478,090 
48,056 

4,014 
29,640 
16, 836 

1, 184 
24,652 
95,538 
170,320 
29, 872 
20,090 
37, 888 


402,659 
180, 380 
73,440 
133 
5,704 
2,146 


41,539 


$000 


50,415 
6, 906 
26,163 
13, 891 
2,526 
929 


9,341 
2,406 


6,935 
59,155 
13,494 

4, 220 
32,315 

9,126 


157,275 
104,214 
8, 635 


65,860 
31,377 
72 
21 


3,982 


13,712 
12,031 


$7000 


285,114 
24, 226 


100, 454 
143,180 
13, 138 
4,116 


169,883 
146,183 


23,700 
541,021 


170, 467 
69,541 


275,731 
25, 282 


411,326 
228,794 
17,991 


164,541 


546,755 
53,303 
5,917 
30,211 
19,349 
1,260 
27,251 
96, 846 
187,190 
21,168 
51,930 
42,330 


468,519 
PAR EW EY | 
73,512 
154 
9,910 
2,598 
45,521 


40,634 
84, 426 


$000 


282, 626 
20, 889 
94,193 

139, 397 
20,998 

7,149 


226,573 
198,394 


28,179 
605,184 
249, 444 

94,063 
245, 475 

16, 202 


244,954 
105, 434 

8,370 
131, 150 


507,397 


535, 250 
221,979 
75,318 
69 
10,729 
4, 286 
54,655 


26,311 
141,903 


$000 


47,131 
8,027 
23, 922 
9,990 
1,941 
3,251 


9,613 
2,521 


7,092 
62,503 
14,761 

5, 103 
36, 367 

6,272 


159, 093 
103, 883 
9,596 


71,801 
30, 864 
74 

15 
5,215 
1, 655 
3,538 


12,641 
145.799 


329,757 
28,916 
118,115 
149, 387 
22,939 
10, 400 


236,186 
200,915 


35,271 
667, 687 
264, 205 

99, 166 
281, 842 

22,474 


404,047 
209,317 

17,966 
176,764 


576,240 
73, 308 


607, 051 
252, 843 
75,392 
84 
15,944 
5,941 
58, 193 


28, 952 
159, 702 


7,004,250 


1,629,939 


8,634,189 


8,201,104 


1,704,350 


9,905,454 


Principal statistics of the construction industry are shown by province and for con- 
tractors, utilities, governments and others in Table 8. The statistics given for Canada 
as a whole may be considered as relatively accurate but those for individual provinces and 
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by class of builder are approximations only. All estimates given for cost of materials used 
are based on ratios of this item to total value of work performed, derived from annual 
surveys of construction work and applied to the total value-of-work figures. Estimates of 
labour content are similarly based but, in addition, are adjusted to include working owners 
and partners and their withdrawals. Although the ratios were calculated in some detail 
by type of industry, still further refinements are required. There are also some difficulties 
in obtaining the precise location of projects undertaken or to be undertaken by large 
companies operating in a number of provinces. However, if used with these qualifications 
in mind, the table provides useful estimates. 


8.—Labour Content, Cost of Materials and Value of Work Performed in Construction, 
by Province and by Employer, 1964 and 1965 with Totals for 1961-65 


Nore.—Actual expenditures 1961-64; preliminary actual 1965. Comparable figures from 1953 are given in the 
corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1957-58 edition. 


————— 


Labour Content Cost of Value of 
Province or Employer and Year Materials Work 
Number Value Used Performed 
$’000 $7000 $’000 
Province 
Newtoundlandeeests ... ep cece © costo curators 1964 12,542 55, 963 76,674 182,079 
1965 12,397 57, 444 77, 621 189, 972 
RrineesHdwardelsland: Socn cseetrrten ssf Secale: 1964 2.537 9,355 15,671 33,538 
1965 3,048 11,878 20,327 43,571 
NICK  SICOLNIM atta aac Ob Dace ON Ow ganas HOPE Geen ¢ 1964 18,282 71,940 103,364 215,779 
1965 19,768 82,765 122,782 255, 458 
NéweBrunswiCkeene. .c.cck sete seieis sic cee terete ols 1964 17,224 67,207 104, 490 205,723 
1965 20,284 83,315 133 , 269 264, 339 
(AiR oY Oescno RL eee Goin es coe edad ap co mM ¢ 1964 150, 163 755, 602 1,219,915 2,365,945 
1965 159, 948 847, 694 1,384, 254 2,684, 682 
ONGATIO ce chee Toes Se Oo tnt eee oe istonehs patensberams ot 1964 177,111 957, 607 1,391, 038 2, 825, 182 
1965 187, 844 1,071,410 1,569, 106 3,177,076 
Manitoba = tome catte cers erttre suegecrtels ckeceegea tetas ote 1964 30,579 142,465 202 , 272 421,133 
1965 30, 600 150, 280 214, 848 447, 699 
Saskatehe wallet sac ecm cm ci ret hcl ole) ackerterear se 1964 30,210 146, 402 236, 652 476, 900 
1965 33, 810 172, 829 282,137 574, 381 
Alberta cas... ate oe ote oh Pome 6 Giclee 1964 53, 463 282,535 418, 845 919, 871 
1965 56, 806 317, 583 472,308 1,043, 640 
British:Columbisces mace cere eterna 1964 55,316 323,013 472, 452 988, 089 
1965 64, 308 396,711 588, 456 1,224, 636 
Totalseee oso ioe ec Deter tee 1961 530,854 2,349, 229 3,273,513 6,974,379 
1962 528,921 2,475,670 3,507,738 7, 296, 039 
1963 523,909 2,560,877 3,736,494 7,716,011 
1964 547,377 2,812, 089 4,241,373 8, 634,189 
1965 588,813 3,191,909 4,865,108 9,905,454 
Employer 
WOntractors. eens lee Pete ae eocaeeee ta 1964 397,275 2,074,701 3, 441, 860 6, 833, 265 
1965 446,744 2,459,145 4,067,790 8,117,044 
Wtilitiesee <= 7 eee OL eens Tere Lek ee ee 1964 72,042 387, 462 446,678 911, 663 
1965 68, 632 387,757 446, 762 912,199 
Governmente werent on eet ee oe aoc 1964 47, 897 206,617 167, 552 504,945 
1965 44,191 199, 565 161,576 485, 052 
C81) 0135 wb es ne nia ns od oe CHT AGI & 1964 30, 163 143,309 185, 283 384,316 
1965 29,246 145, 442 188, 980 391, 159 


tikes ome covetary | erhruyh a «id ore tte ofl nee ieee See 
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Subsection 2.—Contracts Awarded and Building Permits Issued 


In this Subsection, statistics are given of work actually in sight either as contracts 
awarded or as building permits. These figures are related to those of work performed 
during the year only as far as the work thus provided for is completed and duly reported 


in the capital expenditure surveys. 


Further, values of contracts awarded, and especially 


of building permits, are estimates (more often under-estimates) of work to be done. 


9.—Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, 1946-65 


(Source: Southam Building Guide) 


Norr.—Figures for the years 1926-45 are given in the corresponding table of the 1962 Year Book, p. 682. 


Value of 
Year Construction 
Contracts 
$ 
BME... 6 SO bk. « 663,355,100 
ee 718, 137,100 
CS. a oe ee ae 954,082, 400 
ee 1,148,547, 300 
"a, Se 1,525,764, 700 
lh, 6 ee 2,295, 499, 200 
le, on eae a 1,812,177, 600 


Value of 
Year Construction 
Contracts 
$ 
1953%) Sane oe: 2,017,060, 700 
TOSS eae as st | 2,154, 959, 200 
LOD DoE) $55.85. 3,183, 592,000 
1956: seem 2... ee 3, 426,905, 500 
105 T--setaeRi sede 28 2,894,168, 100 
1958-Peac eA, . 2; 3,593, 709, 200 
1050 era. te ices 3,219,073, 300 


1 Newfoundland included from Apr. 1, 1949. 


Value of 
Year Construction 

Contracts 

$ 

TOGOR eS hres. 3,053,749, 500 
LOG LE Be eee bo 3, 220, 937,300 
TOG 2 Teeside seats 3,351,717, 500 
LO63%.. MY. d. kot 3,685,634, 300 
LOGS... ae. Bork. BieF 4,413,077, 400 
TOG OR tse orci ctsy dane 5, 243, 664, 500 


10.— Value of Construction Contracts Awarded, by Province and Type 
of Construction, 1964 and 1965 
(Source: Southam Building Guide) 
Province : 

fnd"Type of Construction 1964 1965 Type of Construction 1964 1965 

$7000 $000 $000 $’000 
MNewtoundiand........s..-...- EME 65,402 |Business..................... 1,452,488 1,751,364 
Prince Edward Island......... 4,721 §, 899 Churches ee t..7.. 00.28" 37,785 43, 860 
PRATAP SCO LIAO False sic. cles 135, 604 90,921 Publieiwaraivesac.3ecoue. oe: 10,798 29,203 
OCTMATUNS WACK £4... 4 cis sae 40 oe. 73, 087 55,701 hosp itale Ree nu ke on eae. 149,911 175,743 
Deine Wt eS es Pe To8esosule pi, old.8e2 i) sblotels andiclubs,.)......... 123, 552 100,778 
PURELTAD Pe yA OE TnL ing fs 1,801,229 | 2,145,567 Office buildings. ............ 306, 025 260,973 
corre ee See ee ee 188, 553 241,420; |; sPnblie buildings? < J)... ..... 164, 681 141,063 
BRBKALCHEWAN....c-.....-. 00: 207, 490 246,619 Schools: pi, Makes bree 416, 303 578,120 
PETES sche) 369, 455 360,798 SLOLES a etrrerer en teeter eee 126,737 214, 650 
British Columbia. ............ 401,010 Ri2-505 || Dhestrest. eae, $9. ae 15,798 120,279 
Wisirelhousesin yas) a, ch aes. 100, 898 86,595 
Industrial th. velar. 506,505 714, 598 

A UTE ee Sera 4,413,077 | 5,243,664 

Engineering.................. 966,799 1,257,963 
MALES emt oe oe: 111,159 102,660 
MATING xe) opt S Rtn Gt he et SEY 53, 453 
Sewerage and waterworks... 204,128 195, 684 
Residential.................. 1,487,285 | 1,519,739 || Roads and streets........... 264, 331 443 , 225 
ypaAruInents..............-+: 667, 723 692,745 Power and communications.. 123, 562 303, 451 
EROTICIONCES. Scifsf... 0. eee noes 819, 562 826, 994 Miscellaneous............... 210,067 159, 490 


Building Permits.—The estimated value of proposed construction is indicated by 
the value of building permits issued. Figures of building permits issued are collected for 
more than 1,400 municipalities across the country and are available for the individual 
municipalities, for metropolitan areas, for provinces and for economic areas in Quebec, 


Ontario and Manitoba. 


The total value of permits issued for construction work exceeded $3,800,000,000 for 
1965, the highest figure on record and an increase of 16.6 p.c. over 1964. Residential 
construction was 8.8 p.c. higher, new construction and repairs being up 9.1 p.c. and 1.6 
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p.c., respectively. Non-residential construction increased 24.2 p.c. over 1964, with in- 
creases of 13.0 p.c. in industrial, 31.0 p.c. in commercial and 24.5 p.c. in institutional and 
government construction. All provinces except Prince Edward Island recorded gains in 
1965, the largest percentage increase being reported by Newfoundland. Table 11 shows 
the value of building permits issued in each of 50 municipalities for 1964 and 1965. 


11.—Estimated Value of Proposed Construction as Indicated by Building Permits 
Issued in 50 Municipalities, 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1956 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1962 edition. 


eee ——————————— eee EE ee 


Province and Municipality 1964 | 1965 Province and Municipality 1964 1965 
$000 $000 : $000 $000 
Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
SEMI OHMUS Se ter here ccieisine siete s,s 15, 834 31,569 Port Arthur: |... 3 eetteee 6,976 9,787 
Scarborough Township......... 59,523 92,270 
Prince Edward Island— HOrOntOeuecee ee eee eet 167,670 | 212,184 
Charlottetowiieeeadacie -e-ce eer 7,075 4,668 Toronto -LOwushipy orice ove see 46,020 64, 092 
Windsor: : S008 7 Vr ite eteesn- 17, 839 26,590 
Nova Scotia— York North Township......... 154,542 | 182,512 
Replat axe tetciee. ternoro orsstesqcrcvsteecncis (ee 14, 856 33,515 York: Township, ances tase «2 7,642 16,997 
New Brunswick— Manitoba— 
re Le hlavieveh Leet ei ore ae ecrer pelt SE MOR AA ts 
ONCEON \iciedeyavuce oe otis eters , 16 2,158 it. Bonilacer. cokers) be eee eee 
ARN TORAM tos a cencecuictedl 10°382 | 5,564 || St. James..........0s-0eceeeees 97,1581) 97,20 
Winn Ipee say o9 cee boise Gad eapas 
Quebec— 
HaSallot... coe ence abanues on 11,594 21,559 || Saskatchewan— 
Montreal... nsec. 2.03t ee ere 243,082 | 300,553 Moose: Jawehnsesenaech o- ac saise 4,195 5,778 
Quebecra cn. cause ce osrnttelere 15,690 23,073 Princes Adber tarsemecsee coi els 2, 828 5,003 
Sth Watirent +1. ni.ch eet eet 17, 853 24,744 Reginad ai cee. teen on acre cite 36, 226 50, 669 
Ste tH Ovi cies Sinai casters 19, 509 22,416 Saskatoon) cy. een ecco cals ere 35,465 41,086 
Bonk Lies so) aetna en 4,304 3,613 
Sherbrooke ns iowan enter 16,061 17,856 || Alberta— 
TT TOISSRULVIOLES acne en cis ae ce ele site 5, 869 7,691 Waleary tac sccie ree tases see 95,559 | 129,028 
Hidanontoni..- afeet oon ets clas cies 103,111 125.2832 
Ontario— Jasper Place: fescue fo-. toteee 669 : 
Bramptonerccet ote eee 16,923 11,001 Wethbridser.i ats aac ceo oe 5, 600 7,505 
Burlingtonhashe eed eis ac 21,811 PL AIEA Medicine itiateee.= 1.04. «see 4,247 3, 769 
Etobicoke Township............ 80, 627 88,111 Red Deets sc) setiocte sees eee 7,979 7,023 
Hamilton: Se c.tee tee de eases 54, 861 61, 969 
Kitchener htt «cen eseacesels 32,557 33,253 || British Columbia— 
TEIN OM code etre tat ctatee te hedetars tetetoney caste 50, 237 52, 846 Burnaby District. nn. sacces ees 32, 462 19,118 
London Township... ...cseesace 574 1,676 Richmond Township........... 14,906 28,993 
Nepean Township............... 22,322 17,294 Surrey: District.-- ce. 4-055: 11,269 16,746 
Ostiaiweal ces Seirsee 6 ara aretelsrarenstens ate 28, 808 26, 602 IWAN COUVICr sacri etestte cle icc ctees 78,791 84,006 
OttaAWS . cb oes ols Hearetees 106,280 106,724 WAICtOLiacs cotta ye acs ees 16,997 14,918 
1 Metropolitan Corporation of Greater Winnipeg. 2 Jasper Place included with Edmonton following © 
annexation. 


Table 12 shows the value of building permits issued in 17 metropolitan areas across 
Canada. In 1965 the permits issued in these areas made up 68 p.c. of the total for Canada. 


12.—Estimated Value of Building Permits Issued in Metropolitan Areas, 1964 and 1965 


Neen ———————————————————————————————eeee nl 


Metropolitan Area 1964 1965 Metropolitan Area 1964 1965 
$000 $'000 $’000 $000 

St. John’st.........eseceee eee eeens 15, 834 $1,560 1] Sudbury (iii. and eee BL AE 8,131 12; 6hae | 
a BY OTE) dy eg Gee ne CER IOES OSD ote 26, 442 AZ 267 A. iON GON... Werinsniajendejsnsksnoeucene ei sissies 52,163 56, 365 i 
SAINT OMIM I lemureecct cena eee? 18,717 TOSS4o Windsor at. tee ce css oa. oe shits ec 44,081 54,668 
Quebecrrer, 2.2. Sch) MeL Les: 64,156 865343) Winnipeg oi. ii: . oe isles ae ee eine rie 97,158 07, 17% & 
Montrose tia aoe eter tac cine 540.017.) 625, 884 f Calgary. ooo... use bsmabictnice on 95,969 129,730 © 
Ottawa cule ee sree tcoes aes 147,656 149°035' | Mbdimonton, fo cnec eat pan coe 114, 167 134,373 
“ROLONUO mes eae etree © ee com 603,335 | 736,990 || Vancouver...........0+sselsnices 187,787 215, 408 
eam ilton ae ween es oc 91.160. | . 103.907 I. Vietoria. 2.6 sooo es Dee rice 36,511 35,047 
Kitehenerdecie pocieete se sce ae oles 60,785 72,784 


1 Although this is a metropolitan area, only St. John’s proper is included in the building permits survey. 
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13.—Value of Building Permits Issued, by Province, 1964 and 1965 with Totals for 1961-65 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1952 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1957-58 edition. 


Residential Construction Non-residential Construction 
Province and Year Anstitu- Total 
A - Com- _ |tional and 
New Repair Total | Industrial vadeetaks butseovelete 
ment 
$000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Newfoundland................ 1964 8,102 900 9,002 2,186 4,919 5,663 21,770 
1965 13,255 884 14,139 1,579 11, 606 12,776 40,100 
Prince Edward Island......... 1964 1,631 102 1,733 185 1,120 5,366 8,404 
1965 1,400 101 1,501 297 1,547 4,473 7,818 
PTS CO DIR dcarataysit ies oaikcees 6 1964 25, 967 2,218 28,185 23,398 11,701 16, 026 79,310 
1965 27,374 2,734 30,108 14,946 10,037 30,676 85, 767 
New Brunswick............... 1964 17,946 1, 863 19, 809 5,310 12,913 15, 853 53, 885 
} 1965 18,774 1, 828 20,602 28, 884 8,612 14, 448 72, 546 
BROTIO OT cette ena cesiat Jacek A. 1964 381, 535 17,993 | 399,528 76,334 | 156,540 | 156,021 788, 423 
1965 423,759 20,138 | 443,897 77,247 | 250,442 | 127,660 899, 246 
oy Tighe UA a ee PR es 1964 680, 420 26,574 | 706,994 | 182,516 | 240,320] 304,253 |] 1,434,083 
1965 746,010 26,597 772, 607 212,291 275,752 400,590 |} 1,661,240 
MEO Rae c eo koctdeicaesc cess 1964 52,367 2,697 55,064 19,218 21,664 25, 442 121,388 
1965 54, 643 2,753 57,396 8,083 3,073 25,655 122,207 
Saskatchewan............... . 1964 58,575 2,876 61,451 7,453 20,348 23,092 112,344 
1965 65,215 2,089 67,304 8,347 34, 599 39,151 149,401 
MMNSOL EE exe 125 2s Ch hiss whee cess 1964 123,578 3,928 | 127,506 29,611 66, 337 65, 359 288,813 
1965 120,209 3,493 | 123,702 24, 881 82,478 | 117,002 348, 063 
British Columbia........ oo 1964 195, 465 10,087 | 205,552 34, 631 61,674 57,344 359,201 
1965 215,773 9,740 | 225,513 53, 769 76, 699 67,231 423,212 
Totals....... irmtbicast dejan 1961 | 1,107,518 68,472 |1,175,990 | 198,110 | 437,852 | 482,301 || 2,244,253 
1962 | 1,144,364 64,818 |1,209,182 | 218,138 | 469,356 | 619,902 || 2,516,578 
1963 1,389, 923 72,243 |1, 462,166 281,048 460,122 619,890 || 2,823, 226 
1964 1,545,586 69,288 |1, 614,824 380,842 597,536 674,419 || 3,267,621 
1965 | 1,686,412 70,357 1,756,769 | 430,324 | 782,845 | 839,662 || 3,809,600 


The indexes given in Table 14 show as far as possible the fluctuations in building costs 
and their effect on construction work and employment. They are designed to measure 
price changes of the major inputs—material and labour—but do not reflect price varia- 
tions of other inputs such as engineering fees, architects’ fees, construction equipment and 
profits. The relative proportions of material and wage costs in general building are 
difficult to determine since such proportions vary with the type of building and the locality. 
Also, technological progress and changes in productivity might possibly affect the relative 
importance of the components of these price series. 


14.—Index Numbers of Prices of Building Materials, and Wage Rates and 
Employment in Construction Industries, 1956-65 


(Av. 1949=100) 


Prices of 

Building Materials Wage Rates in | Employment 

Year SESSA TET OE SL TEES ee ae Building ; 

: : on- ndustries onstruction 

Residential residential 

128.5 128.0 152.4 145.5 
128.4 130.0 162.9 147.7 
127.3 129.8 173.6 130.1 
130.0 131.7 183.4 136.5 
129.2 132.3 195.5 128.6 
128.3 131.1 199.7 122.5 
129.7 131.9 209.7 127.7 
133.9 135.1 214.6 129.1 
142.5 139.6 224.5 138.2 
148.9 146.8 235.5 154.1 
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Section 3.—Housing* 
Subsection 1.—Government Aid to House-Building 


Federal Assistance.—The role of the Federal Government in housing has expanded 
progressively since the introduction of the first continuing statute in 1935. Although the 
Government originally entered the housing field in 1918, when it made money available to 
the provinces for re-lending to municipalities for housing purposes, the first general piece 
of federal housing legislation was the Dominion Housing Act passed in 1935. This was 
followed by the National Housing Acts of 1938 and 1944, culminating in 1954 with the 
present National Housing Act, defined as “an Act to promote the construction of new 
houses, the repair and modernization of existing houses and the improvement of housing and 
living conditions”. Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC), a Crown agency 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1945, administers the National Housing Act and 
co-ordinates the activities of the Federal Government in housing. The Corporation has the 
authority and responsibility for a variety of functions affecting housing in its long-term 
outlook as well as in its immediate requirements. It is empowered to act as an insurer of 
mortgage loans, as a lender or investor of public funds, as a guarantor and as an owner of 
property and other assets. It also acts as a research agency in fields associated with housing 
and assists provinces and municipalities in many aspects of urban growth. In general, the 
Government, through the successive Housing Acts, has attempted to stimulate and sup- 
plement the market for housing rather than assume direct responsibilities that rightfully 
belong to other levels of government or that could be borne more effectively by private 
enterprise. In each case the aim has been to increase the flow of mortgage money and to 
encourage lenders to make loans on more favourable terms to prospective home owners. 

The volume of house-building in Canada since 1935 has been spectacular. Close to 
half of the country’s present stock of approximately 5,200,000 houses have been built 
since the first covering legislation was enacted; about one third of these were financed in 
one way or another under the Housing Acts. 

Under the terms of the National Housing Act, 1954 and its subsequent amendments, 
the Federal Government is active in many ways. 


Loan Insurance-—Mortgage loans made by approved lenders may be insured for new 
home-ownership and rental housing and for existing dwellings in approved urban renewal 
areas. They are normally available from approved lenders (chartered banks and life 
insurance, trust and loan companies) to individual home-owner applicants, to builders 
constructing houses for sale or for rent, to rental investors and to special groups such as 
co-operative housing associations and farmers. Upon application, the borrower pays 
CMHC a fee of $35 per unit to help defray expenses incurred in the examination of plans 
and specifications, in the determination of lending values and in compliance inspections 
during construction. An approved lender requires evidence that a home owner or home 


purchaser is providing 5 p.c. of the value of the house from his own resources. For the | 


home owner this equity may be in the form of cash or a combination of cash, land and 
labour; for the home purchaser it may be in cash or labour. The regulations require that 
gross debt service—the ratio of repayments of principal and interest plus municipal taxes 


* Prepared (November 1966) in the Information Division, Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Ottawa. 


Amendments to the National Housing Act made by SC 1966, c. 53, which received Royal Assent on Nov. 22, 1966, 


are not included in this presentation; see Chap. X XVII, Part V, listing federal legislation of 1966-67, 
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to the income of the borrower—should not exceed 27 p.c., although instances involving 
higher ratios may be considered on their merits. The borrower pays an insurance fee 
which is added to the amount of the loan and is repaid over the term of the mortgage; the 
fee ranges from 1 p.c. to 23 p.c. of the loan, according to type of unit and time of mortgage 
advances. 


For home-ownership housing, Joans may be up to 95 p.c. of the first $13,000 of lending 
value and 70 p.c. of the balance but may not exceed a maximum of $18,000. Loans for 
rental houses may be up to 85 p.c. of the lending value, subject to the same maximum 
loan amount. The maximum loan available for apartment multiple-family dwellings is 
$12,000 per family housing unit. The period for loan repayment is usually 25 years but 
may be extended to 35 years if the lender agrees. Repayments are made in equal monthly 
instalments which include payment of interest and loan principal. The total monthly 
payment includes one twelfth of the estimated municipal taxes. The interest rate is 
prescribed by the Governor in Council; on Jan. 10, 1966, it was increased from 67 p.c. to 


? 'p.c. 


Direct Loans -—-CMHC may make direct loans for both home-ownership and rental 
housing where, in the opinion of the Corporation, loans are not available through approved 
lenders. Loans are made to any eligible home-owner applicant but direct loans to builders 
are subject to a requirement that the houses be pre-sold to satisfactory purchasers. Since 
1963, loans not subject to pre-sale condition have been made available to support house- 
building during the winter months. By the end of 1965, direct lending by the Corporation 
totalled approximately $2,702,203,000. The amount that may be advanced for this 
purpose out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund is $3,250,000,000. 


CMHC, with Government approval by Order in Council, may make loans to non- 
profit corporations and limited-dividend housing companies to assist in financing the con- 
struction of low-rental housing projects or in the purchase of existing buildings and their 


‘conversion into low-rental housing projects. In addition to self-contained units, de- 


velopments undertaken by non-profit corporations may include hostel or dormitory 
accommodation for the elderly and low-income individuals. The dividends of a limited- 
dividend company are restricted by the terms of its charter to 5 p.c. or less of paid-up 
share capital. Loans may be up to a maximum of 90 p.c. of the lending value established 
by CMHC. The period for repayment may not exceed the useful life of the project and 
in any case may not be for more than 50 years. The interest rate is established by Order 
in Council. Plans and specifications for such projects must be approved by the Corporation 
as well as financing and operating arrangements. 


Since December 1960, the National Housing Act has provided financial assistance for 
the elimination or prevention of water and soil pollution. CMHC is authorized to make a 
loan to a province, municipality or a municipal sewerage corporation for the construction 
or expansion of a central plant for the treatment and disposal of sewage wastes and the 
construction of one or more trunk collector sewers. The loan may not exceed two thirds 
of the cost of the project and the maximum repayment term is 50 years from date of com- 
pletion. The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. The agreement cover- 
ing the project contains a condition whereby 25 p.c. of the loan principal and 25 p.c. of the 
accrued interest will be forgiven for projects completed to the satisfaction of CMHC on 
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or before Mar. 31, 1967.* Where construction is not completed before that date, 25 p.c. of 
the loan advanced or warrantable by construction progress at that date, plus 25 p.c. of the 
accrued interest on advances, may be forgiven. 

Long-term loans to universities, colleges, co-operative associations and charitable 


corporations are authorized under the Act for the construction of university housing 


projects or the acquisition of existing buildings and their conversion into a university 
housing project. CMHC may lend up to 90 p.c. of the project cost, subject to maximum 
amounts as follows: houses, $18,000; self-contained apartments, $12,000 per unit; and 
hostels, $7,000 per person accommodated. Term of the loan may not exceed 50 years. 
The interest rate is prescribed by the Governor in Council. 


Guarantees—CMHC is authorized to give a limited guarantee to banks or approved 
instalment credit agencies in return for an insurance fee paid by the borrower on loans made 
for additions, repairs and alterations to existing houses and apartments. A home improve- 
ment loan and the balance owing on any existing NHA home improvement loan on the 
property may not exceed $4,000 for a one-family dwelling or $4,000 for the first unit of a 
duplex, semi-detached or multiple-family dwelling, plus $1,500 for each additional unit. 
Loans are repayable in monthly instalments, together with interest at the rate of 6 p.c., in 
not more than 10 years. 


Public Housing—Under the National Housing Act and complementary provincial 
legislation, the Federal Government and the government of a province may enter into a 
partnership agreement to build rental housing for families and individuals of low income or 
purchase and rehabilitate existing housing for this purpose. Projects may include hostel 
or dormitory accommodation in addition to self-contained units. The Federal Government 
pays up to 75 p.c. of the capital costs and the provincial government the remainder, 
although the latter may call upon the municipality concerned to bear a portion of the 
provincial share. Rents for units in federal-provincial projects are related to the tenant’s 
family income and size of family and operating deficits are shared on the same contractual 
basis as the capital costs. The Federal Government and the government of a province 
may also enter into an agreement to provide for a land assembly project which involves 
the development of raw land for housing purposes. Such projects are financed in the 
same manner as federal-provincial housing projects. 

As an alternative method of producing public housing, the CMHC is empowered to 
make long-term loans to a province, or to a municipality or public housing agency with 
the approval of the province, for the provision of housing accommodation. Projects may 
consist of new construction or existing buildings and include dormitory and hostel accom- 
modation as well as self-contained family units. Loans may be up to 90 p.c. of the total 
cost as determined by CMHC and for a term as long as 50 years but not in excess of the 
useful life of the development. The maximum that may be borrowed for a house is $18,000, 
for a fully serviced apartment $12,000, and for hostels or dormitories $7,000 for each 
person accommodated. The interest rate is set by the Governor in Council. 

Federal grants may be made covering up to 50 p.c. of losses incurred in the operation 
of public housing projects, for a period of up to 50 years but not exceeding the useful life of 
the project. Loans may be made to assist proponents of public housing projects to acquire 
land for future projects, the maximum loan being 90 p.c. of the cost of acquiring and servic- 
ing the property. 


* Extended to Mar. 31, 1970 by 1966 amendment to the Act. 
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Urban Renewal——Federal grants and loans are available under the Act to assist 
provinces and municipalities undertaking programs of urban renewal. CMHC, with 
Federal Government approval, may arrange with a municipality to undertake a study to 
identify blighted areas, determine housing requirements and provide data upon which an 
orderly program of conservation, rehabilitation and redevelopment can be based. The 
federal contribution may be as much as 75 p.c. of the cost. The legislation also authorizes 
federal contributions equal to one half of the costs of preparing an urban renewal scheme 
setting out proposals for urban renewal action, a similar cost-sharing arrangement for the 
implementation of a scheme, and loans up to two thirds of the provincial or municipal 
share of the cost of carrying out an urban renewal scheme. Loans may be for 15 years at 
an interest rate prescribed by the Governor in Council. To encourage the improvement 
and conservation of housing meeting minimum standards of construction, loans are avail- 
able for the sale, purchase or refinancing of existing housing in urban renewal areas not 
designated for demolition. 


CMHC Building—The Corporation may construct and administer housing and certain 
other buildings on its own account and for other government departments and agencies. 
Its responsibilities include the provision of architectural and engineering designs, the calling 
of public tenders and the administration of construction contracts—including any necessary 
on-site surveying and engineering. On such contracts the Corporation carries out full 
architectural and engineering inspections. 


Research——CMHC is concerned with building technology in the formulation of 
standards for housing construction, in the use of suitable materials and in the development 
of new building techniques. The Corporation has no laboratory facilities but has direct 
experience of performance in the field and seeks the advice of specialists in various agencies 
and departments of the Federal Government in such matters. Research into the factors 
affecting housing is concerned with the measurement of the demand for new housing, the 
volume of new housing built and the supply of mortgage money for house construction. 
The Corporation also co-ordinates and publishes statistical information on housing. Funds 
provided under the National Housing Act support the activities of the Canadian Housing 
Design Council, the Community Planning Association of Canada and the Canadian 
Council on Urban and Regional Research. 


Other Federal Legislation —The Farm Credit Act, 1959 provides for federal long-term 
loan assistance for housing as well as for other farm purposes (see pp. 460-461); the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1942 provides a form of loan and grant assistance to veterans: for housing and 
other purposes (see pp. 335-336); and the Farm Improvement Loans Act, 1944 (see pp. 
458-459) provides for guarantees for intermediate- and short-term loans made by approved 
lending agencies to farmers for housing and other purposes. These three statutes are 
concerned only incidentally with housing. 


Provincial Assistance.—All provinces have complementary legislation providing for 
joint federa}-provincial housing and land assembly projects and, in addition, most provinces 


have enacted separate legislation with respect to housing. Details of such assistance may 


be secured from the provincial government departments listed in the Directory of Sources 
of Official Information included in Chapter XXVII under the heading of ‘‘Housing’’. 
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Subsection 2.—Housing Activities in 1965-66 


Housing production in Canada reached a record high in 1965. The 166,565 housing 
starts represented a slight increase over the 1964 total of 165,658 and completions, number- 
ing 153,037, surpassed the previous year’s volume of 150,963 by 1.4 p.c. Investment in 
new housing amounted to $2,133,000,000, a gain of 5.2 p.c. over the 1964 total of 
$2,028,000,000. 

The increase in housing starts took place, as it has since 1962, in apartments and other 
rental units. Starts of apartment and row dwellings in 1965 reached 83,200 units, repre- 
senting 50 p.c. of the total and an increase of 4.2 p.c. over the 79,873 units reported during 
1964; in the latter year the gain was 25.6 p.c. and in 1963 it was 42.3 p.c. In urban centres, 
rental dwellings accounted for more than one half of all housing starts for the second 
successive year. 

Starts of dwellings intended primarily for owner-occupancy declined by 2.8 p.c. from 
85,785 in 1964 to 83,365 units in 1965. As in the two preceding years, nearly 35 p.c. of 
the single dwellings were started in the last three months of the year as a result of the 
Federal Government’s winter house-building incentive program and the extended direct 
lending operations of CMHC. A downward trend, due mainly to a developing shortage 
of mortgage money, became evident in late 1965 and continued throughout 1966. For the 
first six months of that year, starts numbered 57,823 compared with 68,510 in the same 
months of 1965. 


15.—Dwelling Units Started and Completed, by Type of Financing, 1956-65 and by Region 
1964 and 1965 


(Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories) 


Dwelling Units Started 
National Housing Act Conven- Dwelling 
Year and Region —_ tional All Units 
CMHC Approved Institu- Other Total Completed 
Loan Lenders tional Financing 
Loans Loans 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
LOSGMEE ORE ee Fe Sh eee 2,712 40,149 35, 687 48, 763 127,311 135, 700 
LOD To Sete Sree, BAO ee eee wee een 22) 321 23,971 32, 866 43,172 122,340 117,283 
195S AROS. iad. . Oe ee 35,781 44, 533 42,929 41,389 164, 632 146, 686 
TQ5G een ce ere meee oe Tee 35, 229 26, 596 45,198 34,322 141,345 145, 671 
LOGO Ae ei atan « Sani ere tii ei 13,788 18,923 40,116 36,031 108, 858 123, 757 
TOG) chevron haut yas oe yoo th an, 23, 852 35, 334 38,316 28,075 125,577 115,608 
BO TP cae ile pl erecta by ela ne Mt ae sc al 15, 633 31,790 54,214 28, 458 130,095 126, 682 
LOGS ree cir: a te ges marc ee At ey oo: 21,213 28,505 71, 983 26, 923 148, 624 128,191 
LOGE: ee, . one Meee ee ee ee 28,728 26,118 85,090 25, 722 165, 658 150, 963 
1965: Sye8 Sheed SHA ee SY 30,091 24,172 88, 669 23, 633 166, 565 153, 037 
1964 
Atlantic  ELOVANCeS arm. ie eeiice 836 663 4,440 3,448 9,387 8,100 
QuehbecM sore. see ee as 8,115 2,569 Zor 00SeN | 6, 857 43,194 43,658 
Ontario waned reece tcs. ..). 0b oe: 8, 822 19, 167 31,914 5, 714 65,617 57,739 
Prairies ProvinCeskrer nian cence 8,170 2 dd2 8,688 6,165 25,795 24,685 
Britishi@olumbiaaye waa eee ee 2,785 947 14,395 3,538 21,665 16,781 
1965 
Aclanticsbrovincese.cee ee ae nioe 1,071 380 4,027 3, 466 8,944 8, 953 
Quebec!) TAR a I 9,756 1,958 28, 068 4,655 44,487 42,565 
ONntAtI Os beers os ee ee 7,938 18,548 34, 519 5, 762 66, 767 56, 568 
Prairie"Provincess.c2. as. en. cee 7, 637 2,167 8, 937 6,278 25,019 24,766 
BritishsColumbiae. #54. e ee 3, 689 1,119 13,118 3,472 21,398 20,185 
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16.— Dwelling Units Started in Metropolitan and Major Urban Areas, 1964 and 1965 
ee — — —————————  orcOohvowvOvw—“—wea<eOsSsesSsssSS—M—G<OomD 


Dwelling Units Started 


Population 1965 
Area ae 2 
61) 196 . emi- Row 
Total re d detached and 
and Duplex | Apartment 
000 No No. No No No 

Metropolitan Areas— 
CUSRES ge e Se eeee ee 279 3, 887 4,178 2,335 366 1,477 
BInONUOL ttt eres he ss ae ee 337 4,479 4,581 2,776 88 iMeeya lee 
Meraxcy. thot), te th. tLe 4d... 184 1,688 1,655 422 160 1,073 
PRTLE OMG SE A ia hous apeua cer aparece EES 395 5,670 4,519 2,056 40 2,423 
MOMCHENED eee ne Me anh 155 Sal Va} 2, 820 1,168 72 1,580 
ECE A ees Oe ee ee Ce ei a ¢ 3 181 2,668 2,466 1,038 140 1,288 
OS CSTSESRSTAL LS 2 I cee eee Ee 2,110 27,038 29,182 6,371 1,383 21,428 
CUS nS] 6 Oe ee ee eee ee 430 5,711 5,051 1,691 317 3,043 
PiieheC HER OCn Wek y eee. ete A 358 4,257 4,228 2,232 220 1,776 
“SSE OL ene eee 96 1,011 736 395 94 247 
ee) AE a eee re 91 449 556 446 70 40 
PMUIDUTVZEREE Eee oe eas ss os 111 271 309 ARS 2 30 
TMT ce) ee ee eee see See 1,824 28,810 32,506 7,101 1,985 23, 420 
BTACGIIV CLES Me tascstete fe < ofosss anys 0 12,791 11,684 3,922 7,589 
“OGRA MENS TEAR alert abel nee MOTOR 154 2,674 1,610 819 40 751 
“5146107 Oe, Ree ee a 193 1,125 1,523 864 8 651 
VIII te te ete skh s > eens 476 4,189 3, 898 1, 849 220 1, 829 
Totals, Metropolitan Areas.... 8,164 109,891 111, 502 35,763 5,377 70,362 

Major Urban Areas— 
SraeerOr. & Se. ottobre took sere 57 575 613 342 4 267 
Chicoutimi-Jonquiére............ 105 434 355 233 16 106 
MOTION CL VIC ti, ee eas ss chase, 0 5 = 39 317 408 206 29 173 
Fort William-Port Arthur........ 93 534 525 492 12 21 
Cel hin Gaee Beers see 42 612 586 295 4 287 
GNPRLOM ee oo moms sess bcs 63 785 1,203 459 46 698 
POUCEONS.. 5s cenc eo REE, vissisc.em sere 56 492 464 237 24 203 
INT rep DEE a ee Se 55 290 292 199 — 93 
DLN oe 8 Oe eee 81 1,591 2,164 888 74 1,202 
REOCOEDOLOUS I seahorses vee ee 50 390 298 226 — 72 
“SU RGITD SeaS Sepa apa aimee 112 1,985 1,688 1,055 120 513 
Pe @atharmeds.. £1:..a:bh04. «Pas 95 1,481 1,308 814 20 474 
Su. UConn aa ere 35 180 130 64 16 50 
“SiDroT te tap) ks FR ee ed elated Jen ali 61 484 565 367 — 198 
Rinalcatoon’, sis..oeheehia: dates are 96 1,526 1,784 915 118 751 
Maultisce. Mariey, 2.0 saa a. scies 58 616 325 309 2 14 

eer U ERTS ati ee feat ete late, s 64 134 61 53 8 — 

Ser DroGkes sect). anche) AS. LISS 70 1,017 713 265 86 362 
Sydney-—Glace Bay............... 106 237 265 211 6 48 
Bens! So. oe. ees wee 40 82 111 97 8 6 
sbrois-Rivieresie. 0). .a tise. oes 84 428 482 391 44 47 
A LESTE Fe aS ee ee oe ee 30 177 194 134 36 24 
Totals, Major Urban Areas.... 1,492 14,367 14,534 8,252 673 5,609 
POG HOR Sy oe ere eee ose tees 8, 545 41, 400 40, 529 31, 426 1, 874 7,229 
CORTE FS Re eee 18,201 165, 658 166,565 75,441 7,924 83, 200 


1 Excludes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


Operations under the National Housing Act.—NHA mortgage loans amounting 
to $781,575,000 were approved in 1965 for the construction of 59,458 dwellings, compared 
with loans of $729,234,000 approved for 58,136 units in 1964. Direct lending by CMHC 
surpassed the volume of insured loans by approved lenders operating under the Act; loans 
by the federal agency, involving 33,942 units, had a value of $461,396,000. As in 1964, 
the highest level of direct lending by CMHC was reached in the last quarter of the year, 
when prospective home owners could take advantage of the $500 bonus payment offered 
under the Federal Government’s winter house-building incentive program. 
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Loans made available through private lenders in 1965 amounted to $320,179,000 for 
25,516 dwellings. With the approval of loans for 15,974 units, trust companies were the 
largest source of funds; lending activity by life insurance companies represented 8,529 
dwellings. More than 65 p.c. of all the housing started during 1965 was financed by con- 
ventional mortgage loans, accounting for 111,723 dwelling starts compared with 110,309 
in 1964. 

Mortgage money was in plentiful supply during the first half of 1965, as it had been 
throughout most of the previous year, and in this period starts were 8.3 p.c. above the 
number for the corresponding months of 1964. However, after July, funds became scarce 
for some types of loans and were virtually unavailable toward the end of the year. The 
reduction in the over-all flow of mortgage funds from lending institutions led to more 
stringent lending terms, including an increase in interest rates. In the first half of 1966, 
loans were approved for the construction of 20,136 new dwellings compared with 21,733 
new dwellings in the same period of 1965, a decrease of 7.6 p.c. 


17.—Mortgage Loans Approved by Lending Institutions, by Type of Property and of 
Loan, 1956-65 


New Existing Other 
Housing Houses Property 
Year | Total 
NHA Conventional | Conventional | Conventional 
Loans Loans oans oans 
$000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 
TURE obeys Sacre ca ee: CARA DEE cree 425 255 177 141 gag 
LOST eke ech eee crs. Bee or cht RIGoe iia 278 239 150 104 771 
IQS SM cate eRe ree es ane 519 291 208 174 1,192 
ROAST te PGR RR. | RnR rae Dn Ck eee Oe oe 308 343 216 216 1, 083 
LOGO RE es eee ts ee ces 242 807 221 263 1,033 
1 OGTR ca leeds eR cae ee re 453 333 300 298 1,384 
LO GLI o cece Sat ee eee tT 412 450 358 311 1,531 
TCE. Sepa pies igtimnae tae Mat) y 45 chek oe 385 652 430 373 1,840 
190 Ee es re chin aes ae eee 353 812 640 507 Z,al2 
LDC De ark hermes Den erie. eee acres 320 902 749 581 2,552 


Borrower and House Characteristics—Applicants for NHA loans in 1965 had an 
average income of $6,655 compared with $6,375 in 1964. The average income of purchasers 
who obtained loan assistance through approved lenders operating under the Act was 
$7,063 and of those who obtained direct loans from CMHC, $6,450. The cost of the average 
NHA-financed house, at $16,531, was approximately $700 higher in 1965 than in 1964. 
Down payments, including any secondary financing, averaged $2,999 above the $2,700 
average for the previous year. For a large portion of borrowers, the $500 bonus available 
under the federal winter house-building incentive program was applied to the down pay- 
ment requirement. On the average, payments of mortgage principal and interest, together 
with taxes, represented 21.4 p.c. of the borrower’s income, virtually unchanged from 1964. 
The average age of borrowers was 34.6 years and 58.5 p.c. of the families had one or two 
children. More than 71 p.c. of the borrowers were purchasing a house for the first time. 

Three of every four houses constructed were bungalows, 17 p.c. were split-level dwell- 
ings and the remainder were mainly two-storey units. There was a small increase in the 
size of the average dwelling financed under the NHA—from 1,218 sq. feet in 1964 to 1,226 
sq. feet in 1965. 


Loans to Non-profit Corporations and Limited-Dividend Companies.—In 1965, 56 loans 
in an aggregate amount of $14,213,000 were approved to non-profit corporations to assist 
in the construction of 1,175 self-contained units of low-rental housing and hostel accom- 
modation for 1,293 persons. Of the total, 1,134 units were intended for occupancy by 
elderly people and 41 by low-income families. In 1964, 44 limited-dividend loans to non- 
profit housing companies and private entrepreneurs were approved for the construction of 
1,861 dwellings. 
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Home Improvement Loans.—There was a slight decline in the volume of NHA-guar- 
anteed bank loans for home improvement purposes in 1965. Loan approvals during the 
year numbered 18,846 for $35,589,000 as against 19,800 and a value of $36,000,000 in 1964. 
At the end of 1965, the outstanding debt on such loans was reported by the banks at 
$73,200,000 compared with $72,100,000 a year earlier. The Home Improvement Loan 
Insurance Fund, comprised of fees received from borrowers, increased by $252,000 during 
the year to reach $3,017,000 at Dec. 31, 1965. 


Loans for University Housing Projects—Loans totalling $23,901,000 were approved in 
1965 for 22 university housing projects providing accommodation for 4,547 students, a 
decrease from 1964 activity when assistance was authorized for developments housing 
7,377 students. Loans approved in 1965 were distributed provincially as follows:— 


Students 


to be 
Province Loans Amount Accommodated 

No. $7000 No. 

INGyeemeoia.”. f255 te, Hele Te IML A 2 91 160 
INGWHDYONS WICK) Kates vieks ccc carseee tes 2 1, 485 426 
CD HOMOC reer eine ere Mee eve aiciac 6 die eeietnaroee 5 4,646 760 
COGRTIG ARMOR so owins Goa ses oo SERS SRR TEG eS 10 16, 104 3,020 
Miberta apse lis gente ied d oserele oma ek wag 1 35 52 
BS LitBO AC OLUIN DIS. facts c.a4 nok cscs 6 6nc chs eae thes 2 340 129 


From December 1960, when university housing loans were first authorized, to December 
1965, 116 loans totalling $137,809,000 were approved for the construction of residences for 
26,947 students. In June 1965, the statutory limit that may be advanced for such loans 


_ was increased from $150,000,000 to $200,000,000. 


Loans for Municipal Sewage-Treatment Projects—During 1965, 180 loans amounting 


_ to over $27,337,000 were authorized to assist 162 municipalities to BOW sewage-treat- 


ment projects, distributed provincially as follows:— 


Province Loans Amount Province Loans Amount 
No. $000 No. $000 
Newfoundland.............. 6 562 Ontariozeseaas Bisbee): 52 11,101 
Prince Edward Island...... 2 26 IW Eerie) of tras Gee ae Ree See 14 311 
Nova Seotiany ois bf 2 .3ses 1 Mo Saskatchewan.............. 32 1,475 
New Brunswick............ 5 306 Alberta.tes.o wheoaet ie 15 1,560 
ESO NOS Fete ig ache esas) ike Se's'eis 44 11,924 British Columbia........... 9 Ap 


From December 1960, when the Act was amended to provide assistance for sewage-treat- 
ment projects, to December 1965, 932 loans totalling $172,285,000 were approved to 677 
municipalities. 


Mortgage Marketing —Sales of NHA-insured mortgages amounted to $136,400,000 in 
1965 as compared with a 1964 amount of $150,200,000. The 1965 total included $80,800,000 
in sales through three mortgage auctions held by CMHC to promote the development of a 
secondary mortgage market. From June 1961, when the first mortgage auction was held 
by the Corporation, to the end of December 1965, sales by CMHC to members of the In- 
vestment Dealers’ Association of Canada, NHA-approved lenders and their. approved 
correspondents totalled $308,600,000. Such sales are subject to the conditions that the 
mortgages be resold or used as collateral for securities backed by NHA mortgages. 


Urban Renewal.—Total federal assistance for urban renewal amounted to $4,134,000 
in 1965, compared with $10,517,000 in 1964. Net contributions estimated at $3,200,000 
were approved for the cities of Saint John, N.B., Montreal, Que., Kingston, Ottawa and 
Toronto, Ont., Regina, Sask., and Victoria, B.C., for the implementation of urban renewal 
schemes. Those for Saint John, Kingston and Ottawa will assist in the installation of 
municipal works and services in projects where federal contributions for acquisition and 
clearance had been approved under the previous legislation. For the Kingston project, 
CMHC approved the first loan under a 1964 amendment to the NHA for mortgage loan 
assistance for existing dwellings in urban renewal areas. 
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Since 1955, when the urban renewal study legislation was first enacted, 75 studies 
have been approved in communities large and small across the country. Reports of 
studies undertaken by Dartmouth, N.S., Joliette, Que., Niagara Falls and Trenton, Ont., 
Moose Jaw, Sask., and Dawson Creek, B.C., were completed and published in 1965. 
During that year, more urban renewal study contributions were approved than in any 
other year. They totalled $324,470 and included initial grants to the municipalities of 
Wabana, Nfld., Amherst, Lunenburg, Pictou and Windsor, N.S., Chomedey and Drum- 
mondyville, Que., Brantford, Fort Frances, Kenora, London, St. Thomas, Timmins and 
Welland, Ont., Brandon, Man., Estevan, Sask, Lethbridge, Alta., and Chemainus, Natal, 
New Westminster and Vancouver, B.C. During 1964, five grants totalling $68,035 were 
approved for this purpose. 


Federal contributions totalling $610,000 for the preparation of 26 urban renewal 
schemes were approved during the year, including initial contributions for the munici- 
palities of St. John’s and Corner Brook, Nfld., Amherst and Dartmouth, N.S., Moncton 
and Saint John, N.B., Hull, Montreal and Trois-Riviéres, Que., Kitchener, London, 
Mount Joy, Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury and Toronto, Ont., Winnipeg, Man., 
Calgary and Edmonton, Alta., and Burnaby, B.C. 


Public Housing—Approval was given during 1965 for the development under federal- 
provincial partnership arrangements of public housing projects in St. John’s, Nfid., 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Kingston and Toronto, Ont. These projects will provide a total of 
324 dwelling units for low-income families and elderly persons. Since the initial project 
was authorized in 1950, public housing developments comprising more than 12,500 units 
have been approved. 


Forty-seven loans amounting to $36,100,000 were approved to Ontario Housing Cor- 
poration for loan-assisted public housing projects comprising 2,919 units. Of these, 1,601 
were made up of existing units and the remainder, 1,318, through new construction. The 
annual 50-p.c. federal contribution toward operating losses for the projects is estimated at 
$765,000. 


Land Assembly.—Three land assembly projects were approved under federal-provincial 
arrangements in 1965. The developments, located at Gander, Nfld., Arnprior, Ont., and 
Prince Rupert, B.C., will provide a total of 662 serviced building lots. From the inception 
of the program in 1948 to the end of 1965, a total of 18,929 lots had been authorized for 
development and 12,043 had been sold. 


Subsection 3.—Housing Statistics of the 1961 Census* 


The tremendous upsurge in building construction in the 1951-61 decade is reflected 
in the 1961 Housing Census resultst which recorded 1,145,198 more occupied dwellings in 
1961 than in 1951, the total for Canada in the later year being 4,554,493. The rate of 
increase in occupied dwellings of 33.6 p.c. exceeded the population increase of 30.2 p.c. 
in the same period. 


Table 18 gives a summary of housing characteristics for Canada in 1951 and 1961. 
In this period both owned and rented dwellings increased by about one third and single 
detached dwellings and apartments and flats increased at about the same proportionate 
rate. The median value of homes was $11,021 in 1961 and the median monthly cash rent 
$62. Almost two out of five dwellings were constructed in the postwar period, a fact 
reflected in part in the proportion of dwellings in need of repair, which dropped from 13.4 
p.c. in 1951 to 5.6 p.c. in 1961. 


* More detailed information may be found in Vol. II (Part 2) of the 1961 Census (Catalogue Nos. 93-523 to 93-535). 

+ Based on a 20-p.c. sample of occupied dwellings across Canada. A dwelling, for census purposes, is a structur- 
ally separate set of living quarters with a private entrance either from outside the building or from a common hall or 
stairway inside. The entrance must not be through anyone else’s living quarters. 
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Be eo 


18.—Housing Characteristics, Censuses of 1951 and 1961 


IEA. Pe .C. 
Item 19511 of 1961 of 
Total otal 
Totals, Occupied Dwellings...............-..+.-+0505> No. 3,409, 295 100.0 4,554,493 100.0 
Tenure— 
Owner-occupied... aut enone «ices cers ns No. 2,236,955 65.6 3,005, 587 66.0 
PP ONAN t-OCCUDICG... «smu. chic y. detsisae sierra INR 2 To stevern« hia 1,172,340 34.4 1,548,906 34.0 
Type— 
Riiwle detached ackeakt Shite Hil oat ak ik ange No. 2,275,615 66.7 2,978,501 65.4 
Apartitentasfate Jc isin ete ches ste smear ee 885, 565 26.0 1,151,098 25no 
Dwellings by period of construction— 
Beh Ore 1 920): ha 6 ai cccie se eee eee lal etc oc RIE Pas todb corel No. # af 1,391,719 30.6 
TODOSLOSDT sekrt dwar kts ee ee adds o etetotone SiR: ooh attire t Ss oe 1,148, 389 Dore 
CR LOA Bik oak scceeste ose te oe ele Ge ae oe ot meeEN eo eisreas aa ‘se iD 2,014,385 44.2 
Dwellings in need of major repair..............0-2e sees No. 457, 570 13.4 255,414 5.6 
Aerseraomsiperndwelling ; col pettin sare: crore aii secs wih elaless phon Hee No. Seo Be 5.3 
Ag bedrooms per dwelling. jeune enecsels le = icles - > en - cs ng es, Dik Ee, 
erGWOed Cwellingse. «.. - Meme ee Die wnrclo te aietaieucuie isa sf 641, 820 18.8 750, 942 16.5 
MiGdinn Valo’ i, SL08) - Eeerer faerc tai neslicns s seg sOolgausls besa $ A ag 11,021 wes 
Dwellings with mortgage?........6.. 00h eco e ene neon No. 394,910 29.3 979,966 45.5 
Median, monthiy Cash LEN ace steric eels serie meer $ 34 62 oe. 


Dwellings heated principally by— 


Coaliorsi00d: «2... Sere weiner cea No. 2,387,375 70.0 1,062,751 Doae 
Oils. eet FS ee ee ters nus isiet Overt keane 774, 535 22 0 2,565,416 56.3 
AGO ain os xc SERRE RIE pe oeeactere lai - eteipsernucesaan ss 163, 165 4.8 857, 953 18.8 
Dwellings with— 
Steam: or hot water furnace mere eke soe aces No. 529, 465 15:5 829,984 18.2 
Elot air firmace. 2... . Beem eee on oe iterate eters as 1,052,570 30.9 2,242,237 49.2 
Hot and cold runningtwater.... co. sen cere ee ae 1,939,770 56.9 3,650,115 80.1 
Bathtionr shower er.k Bee mone Gomes oe ereiaies seein “ 2,072,975 60.8 3,659, 520 80.3 
Flush toilet..... «on « SERRE, aera ee tsictayorel ead Rea oe 2,328, 855 68.3 3,880,512 85.2 
Mechanicaliretrigeratomerns.: oc sans er eee is 1,594, 980 46.8 ~ 4,145,086 91.0 
Passenger automobile jcc seem ete eae eels 2 oe eleinns we ee 1,442,595 42.3 3,114,677 68.4 
Sed lr dia Paes a a 
1 Exclusive of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Dwellings in which the number of persons 
exceeded the number of rooms. 3 Figures relate to owner-occupied, single detached, non-farm dwellings 
only. 4 Figures relate to non-farm dwellings only. 


Among the provinces, Alberta had the largest proportionate gain over 1951, recording 
an increase of 39.5 p.c. and 99,059 dwellings; Ontario was first numerically with 459,625 
more dwellings in 1961 than in 1951, an increase of 38.9 p.c. Saskatchewan had the largest 
proportion of the single detached type in 1961, 85.7 p.c. of its occupied dwellings being in 
that category. On the other hand, 49 p.c. of Quebec’s dwellings were apartments or flats, 
the highest among the provinces. The largest homes were in Prince Edward Island where 
they had an average of 6.4 rooms and 3.3 bedrooms. The smallest were in British Columbia 
and the Prairie Provinces where they averaged 4.9 rooms and 2.4 bedrooms (2.5 bedrooms 
in Saskatchewan). Crowded homes (those in which the number of persons exceeded the 
number of rooms) were most in evidence in Newfoundland where about three out of ten 
were thus classified. The proportion of such homes was lowest in Ontario at 11.8 p.c. 


Among the metropolitan areas, Vancouver, Victoria and Windsor had the largest 
proportion of single detached type dwellings in 1961, with 75.0 p.c. of their homes in that 
category; 69.8 p.c. of Montreal’s dwellings were apartments or flats, the highest proportion 
for this group. Largest homes, on the average, were found in St. John’s, Nfld., where they 
averaged 5.7 rooms and 3.0 bedrooms, and the smallest were in Sudbury, Ont., where they 
had an average of 4.6 rooms and 2.3 bedrooms. 


Tables showing housing characteristics and tenure of occupied dwellings, by province 
and metropolitan area, are given in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 710-711. 


Age-old occupations an 

undergoing radicq 

change and new occupa 
tions are emerging, 


The use of heavy machin: 
ery and of pre-preparec 
and prefabricated mate 
rials has changed the jot 
of the construction worke) 
and has reduced the size 
of crew required on any 
type of construction proj: 
ect, whether building oj 
engineering. 


The computer is becoming 
commonplace in both man- 
agement and production 
areas. Keeping a large 
one busy requires the 
skills of a variety of 
specialists—economists, 
mathematicians, engineers, 
Operations researchers, 
computer analysts, finan- 
cial. planners and _ statis- 
ticians—as well as of 
highly trained operators. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Labour 


Subsection 1.—The Federal Department of Labour and the Federal 
Department of Manpower and Immigration 


The Department of Labour 


The federal Department of Labour was established in 1900 under the Conciliation Act 
which provided machinery to aid in preventing and settling labour disputes and required 
the Department to collect, compile and publish statistical and other relevant information. 
The Department also assumed the administration of the Fair Wages Policy adopted in the 
same year for the protection of workmen employed in the execution of Federal Government 
contracts and on works aided by grants from public funds. Since that time the Depart- 
ment has been charged with the administration of new legislation and has taken on new 
functions. Its work fell broadly into two main areas—industrial relations and manpower 
supply—auntil Jan. 1, 1966, when all manpower activities were transferred to a new Depart- 
ment of Manpower and Immigration (see p. 732). 


The legislation now administered by the Department of Labour in the industrial 
relations area applies to employers, workers and trade unions under federal jurisdiction. 
The Department is responsible for conciliation procedures in industrial disputes, the investi- 
gation of complaints of unfair labour practices, refusals to bargain and violations of legisla- 
tion, the processing of applications for the certification and decertification of trade unions 
and the conducting of representation votes. It determines wage rates and hours of work in 
Federal Government contracts for construction or supplies, and promotes joint labour- 
management consultation. It also administers legislation to prevent discrimination in 
employment based on race, religion, colour or national origin and to provide for equal pay 
for female employees. In 1965, the Canada Labour (Standards) Code became law. The 
Code establishes minimum standards of wages, hours of work, vacations with pay and paid 
general holidays in industries under federal jurisdiction. 


* Except as otherwise noted, this Chapter has been revised under the direction of the Deputy Minister of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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For the past 20 years, the establishment of labour-management committees in industry 
has been encouraged and assisted by the Department of Labour through its Labour- 
Management Co-operation Service—recently reorganized as the Labour-Management 
Consultation Branch. There are now 2,100 active committees whose efforts are directed 
to such subjects as improving work methods, safety, operating efficiency, plant maintenance, 
elimination of waste in labour and materials, maintenance of good morale, promoting 
educational and training activities and joint consultation on operational changes brought 
about by technological change. 


Research, involving regular and special surveys and analyses of economic and social 
trends affecting the labour force, is an important part of the Department’s work carried 
out by the Economics and Research Branch. It studies wages and working conditions, 
union organization, collective bargaining, industrial relations, labour standards and safety. 
Through the Women’s Bureau, it investigates the problems of women in the labour force. 
It operates a plan of workmen’s compensation for seamen on Canadian ships and arranges 
workmen’s compensation for Federal Government employees. In addition to the publica- 
tion of statistical reports and the results of research studies, the Department publishes the 
monthly Labour Gazette, maintains records of labour legislation in the provinces and in other 
countries and operates a labour lending library. It provides liaison between the Inter- 
national Labour Organization and the federal and provincial governments and is respon- 
sible for the sale and administration of Canadian Government annuities. 


The Department of Manpower and Immi¢gration* 


This new Department was constituted in June 1966 by the Government Organiza- 
tion Act (SC 1966, c. 25) which was proclaimed effective on Oct. 1, 1966, under the Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration. It is composed of two operational Divisions—the Canada 
Immigration Division, the functions of which (transferred from the former Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration) are outlined in the Immigration and Citizenship Chapter at 
pp. 216-217, and the Canada Manpower Division, to which were transferred from the 
Department of Labour the National Employment Service, the Technical and Vocational 
Training Branch, the Civilian Rehabilitation Branch, the Manpower Consultative Service 
and parts of the Economics and Research Branch. These operational Divisions are sup- 
ported by a Program Development Service, and information, financial and administrative, 
and personnel services. Although the Government organization legislation was not passed 
until mid-year, the actual transfer took place on Jan. 1, 1966 when reorganization and 
expansion of the Division functions were begun. Five regional directorates were estab- 
lished to report directly to the Director-General of the Division and staff services were 
organized into six Branches under an Assistant Director-General. 


Canada Manpower Division.—Manpower Training Branch.—This Branch con- 
tinues the training activities formerly conducted by the Department of Labour, including 
the administration of the federal-provincial Technical and Vocational Training Agreement 
and the federal-provincial Apprenticeship Training Agreement; these are outlined in the 
Education Chapter at pp. 346-349. A Training Analysis and Materials Section has been 
established to prepare occupational and industrial analyses, develop curricula material for 
the training program supported by the Vocational and Technical Training Act, promote 
research projects relating to manpower requirements and training in the field, and develop 
teaching aids. 

In the administration of the training program, the Minister has the advice of the 
National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council, the National Advisory 
Committee on Technological Education and the Industrial Training Committee. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Branch.—This Branch administers the Disabled Persons 
Act, 1961, under which the Federal Government shares equally with the participating 
provinces the costs of vocational rehabilitation services to handicapped persons. Advice 


* Prepared from information provided by the Information Service, Department of Manpower and Immigration. 
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in this area is given by the National Advisory Council on the Rehabilitation of Disabled 
Persons, composed of representatives of the medical profession, voluntary agencies, manage- 
ment, organized labour, universities and federal and provincial governments. In co- 
operation with a sub-committee of the Council, preliminary plans have been made for the 
development of minimum standards for vocational rehabilitation workshops. Staff- 
training in this field is conducted by the Branch and federal assistance is given to several 
provinces for the training of rehabilitation staff. Research projects in rehabilitation are 
financed by federal funds when conducted by a federal agency and university research 
projects may be assisted through the University Research Grants Program or on a cost- 
sharing basis under the Federal-Provincial Vocational Rehabilitation Program. Liaison 
js maintained with developments in other countries in this field. 


The improvement of employment opportunities for mature workers is the function 
of the Section on Older Workers. 


Employment Stabilization Branch.—Under the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program, which is administered by this Branch, the Federal Government provides an 
incentive to municipalities to undertake public works during the winter by paying a 
percentage of the direct payroll costs incurred on approved projects. All of the provinces, 
the Northwest Territories and a number of Indian bands participated in the program during 
the period Nov. 1, 1965 to Apr. 30, 1966. In general, the Federal Government paid 50 
p.c. of the direct payroll costs of the approved projects but municipalities in certain areas 
of high winter unemployment received 60 p.c. During the 1965-66 period, 6,006 project 
applications were accepted from 2,516 local authorities, involving direct payroll costs of 
$122,288,000. Work was provided on site for an estimated 159,000 men and 8,062,000 
man-days. A Government-sponsored Winter Employment Campaign was conducted 
again during 1965-66, advertised through the newspapers, radio and television as well as 
through means of other printed matter. 


The Supplementary Federal Government Winter Construction Program, introduced 
in 1963-64, was restricted in 1965-66 to creating more employment in areas of high winter 
unemployment. Under this program, federal departments bring forward projects that are 
ready for construction but for which funds have not been provided in current departmental 
estimates; funds for approved projects are made available under a miscellaneous vote. 
Projects amounting to $6,893,000 were approved during 1965-66 to provide 179,000 man- 
days of work; actual expenditures were $4,222,513 and the number of man-days provided 
was 148,694. 


Counselling Services Branch.—This Branch carries out tasks relating to the adjustment 
of workers moving into a new environment and persons seeking the opportunity to establish 
enterprises. It includes sections dealing with Occupational Counselling, Settlement 
Services, Family Relocation and Special Employment Services. 


Technical Services Branch.—This new Branch will perform four main functions: 
develop, implement and co-ordinate policies and techniques relating to occupational 
identification, description and classification, and job analysis and specification; develop 
psychological, aptitude and achievement tests for use in counselling and selection of persons 
for jobs; develop policies and techniques for use in the selection of workers in large-scale 
operations; and set up computer index systems to facilitate the matching of workers’ skills 
and job requirements, the clearance of job orders and the transmission and reporting of 
data on the operations of the Manpower Division. 


Operational Services Branch.—Included in the work of this Branch is the operation of 
the Manpower Consultative Service which continues to provide technical, consultative 
and financial assistance to management and labour, to assist in the development of con- 
structive solutions to manpower problems created by technological and economic changes 
in industry, to stimulate and encourage advance planning by management for such changes 
in manpower, and to persuade labour to become involved in the assessment of the changes 
that may be required and the best method of providing for them. For such programs, the 
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Service adopts a research approach and, as an encouragement, offers to pay 50 p.c. of the 
costs involved in making studies. It also provides mobility assistance to employees 
displaced by industrial change. During 1966, work continued on ten programs of manpower 
assessment and four Manpower Assessment Incentive Agreements and one Mobility 
Agreement were approved. In all regions, preliminary planning was under way to meet 
the anticipated labour needs of primary industries. 


In 1965-66, a total of 12,029 persons in the administrative, professional and technical 
categories were placed in employment, an increase of more than 13 p.c. over 1964-65. 
Somewhat less than half of this total were graduating students and an additional 15,788 
students were placed in summer and part-time employment by centres of placement and 
career planning at institutions of higher education. Nineteen new centres of placement and 
career planning were established during the year. 


Canada Manpower Centres.—The 250 local offices of the former National Employment 
Service were renamed Canada Manpower Centres on Oct. 1, 1966. The new name reflects 
more accurately the emphasis being placed on counselling, training, labour force mobility, 
up-grading, research, and labour market information. Rapid technological change, with 
attendant manpower supply problems, is the reason for broadening the responsibilities of 
the employment service. Its previous role was confined largely to placement operations. 
A more decentralized operation and improved staff and facilities will enable the Canada 
Manpower Centres to become the key operational agency in the Division’s manpower 
planning and policies. 


Program Development Service.—This Service was formed as a part of the new 
Department of Manpower and Immigration in the latter part of the year ended Mar. 31, 
1966. It consists of five Branches: Research, Planning and Evaluation, Manpower In- 
formation and Analysis, Pilot Projects, and Legislation and Legal (supplied by the 
Department of Justice). The basic purpose of the Service is to assist the two operating 
Divisions of the Department in evaluating existing programs and developing new or re- 
vising existing programs so as to ensure the most effective means of supporting depart- 
mental policy both in the field and in the headquarters offices of the Department. Speci- 
fically, the Program Development Service has the responsibility for departmental functions 
related to research, statistical services, manpower information and labour market analysis, 
experimental projects, and legislation. 


Subsection 2.—Federal Labour Legislation and Provincial Labour Legislation 


Federal Labour Legislation 


Fair Wages Policy.—The Fair Wages Policy applying to all Federal Government 
contracts was first set forth in a Resolution of the House of Commons (1900) and later 
incorporated in an Order in Council and amended from time to time. Wages and hours 
on contracts for construction are now regulated by the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 108) and Order in Council PC 1954-2029 of Dec. 22, 1954. Hours of 
work on construction contracts are limited to eight a day and 44 a week, except in an 
emergency approved by the Minister or in special circumstances where exemption is granted 
by Order in Council; wages to be paid are those current for the type of work in the district 
or, if there are no current rates, fair and reasonable rates as determined by the Minister of 
Labour. An Act to amend the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act was passed by Parlia- 
ment and received Royal Assent on June 16, 1966. This amendment will, on a date to be 
proclaimed by the Governor in Council, make it a condition of Federal Government con- 
struction contracts that $1.25 an hour will be the minimum rate to be paid for work on such 
contracts regardless of the prevailing standards, and will adopt 40 hours as a regular work 
week rather than 44. Contractors will be able to work employees up to 48 hours a week 
without a permit as long as the overtime rate of time-and-one-half is paid after 40 hours. 


Wages and hours of work on contracts for equipment and supplies are also regulated 
by Order in Council PC 1954-2029. The hours of such work must be those fixed by the 
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custom of the trade in the district where the work is performed, or fair and reasonable 
hours. The wages must be current or fair and reasonable but in no event shall they be 
less than those established by statute or regulation of the province in which the work is 
being performed. This Order in Council contains a clause prohibiting discrimination 
against any person in matters of employment because of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion, or because he has made a complaint or given information with respect to 
such alleged discrimination. 


Government Prevailing Rate Employees.*—Many departments and agencies of 
government employ non-office workers in public buildings, defence establishments, parks 
and forests, experimental farms, canal operation, airports and government vessels, survey 
parties, special projects, etc. Rates of pay for such positions are fixed by the Treasury 
Board in consultation with the Department of Labour on the basis of prevailing private 
industry rates for comparable work in the appropriate area. Data used in the determina- 
tion of these pay rates are secured from wage surveys made by Industrial Relations Officers 
of the Department of Labour, from wage research conducted by the Economics and Re- 
search Branch, and from collective agreements and wage rates established under the 
legislation of some provinces. The Labour Standards Branch provides wage data to assist 
certain Crown corporations in the preparation of their wage schedules, and gives assistance 
in the establishment of class titles, job descriptions and the application of job evaluation 
techniques. 


Three sets of comprehensive Regulations have been established by the Treasury Board 
governing hours of work, overtime, vacations, statutory holidays, sick leave, pensions, etc., 
for (1) prevailing rate workers generally employed, (2) ships’ officers and (3) ships’ crews. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act.—This legislation came 
into effect by proclamation on Sept. 1, 1948, revoking the Wartime Labour Relations Regu- 
lations in effect since March 1944 and repealing the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which had been in force from 1907 until suspended by the Wartime Regulations in 1944. 
The Act protects proceedings commenced and decisions, orders and certifications made 
under the wartime legislation in so far as these involve services authorized by the Act. 


The Act applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction, viz., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, steamship lines and ferries, both international 
and interprovincial, aerodromes and air transportation, radio broadcasting stations, and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the general advantage of Canada or of two or more 
provinces. However, the Act provides that provincial authorities if they so desire may 
enact similar legislation for application to employees within provincial jurisdiction and_ 
make mutually satisfactory arrangements with the Federal Government for the admini- 
stration of such legislation by the federal authorities. 


In general, the Act in its important features provides that employees and employers 
shall have the right to organize and bargain collectively and that trade unions may be certi- 
fied as bargaining agents for employee groups. Trade unions and employers are required, 
upon notice, to bargain collectively in good faith. The Act provides for invoking collective 
bargaining negotiations and for the mediation of conciliation officers and conciliation boards 
in reaching collective agreements. Employees may change bargaining agents at times 
under conditions specified in the Act, which also prescribes conditions affecting the duration 
and renewal of collective agreements. Collective agreements are required to contain 
provision for the arbitration of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agree- 
ments and where such provision is lacking application may be made for its establishment. 
The Act prohibits unfair labour practices, i.e., the interference with or domination of trade 
unions by employers or interference, discrimination and coercion in trade union activity. 
The conditions that must be observed prior to strike and lockout action are set down 


* Statistics on numbers and earnings of prevailing rate and other groups of federal employees which were exempt 
from the Civil Service Act are given at pp. 156-161; this Act was replaced by the Public Service Employees Act 
(SC 1966-67, c. 71) passed by the House of Commons Feb. 20, 1967, the provisions of which are extended to cover 
prevailing rate employees and ships’ officers and crews. 
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in the Act. Industrial inquiry commissions may be appointed to investigate industrial 
matters or disputes. The Minister of Labour is charged with the administration of the 
Act and is directly responsible for the provisions affecting the appointment of conciliation 
officers, conciliation boards, industrial inquiry commissions, consent to prosecute, and 
complaints that the Act has been violated or that a party has failed to bargain in good faith. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board administers provisions concerning the certifica- 
tion of bargaining agents, the writing of a procedure into a collective agreement for the 
final settlement of disputes concerning the meaning or violation of such agreement, and the 
investigation of complaints made to the Minister that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively. 

Detailed statistics concerning activities under the Act may be found in the Annual 
Report of the Department of Labour. In brief, from Sept. 1, 1948 to Dec. 31, 1965, the 
Canada Labour Relations Board received 1,766 applications for certification, 1,012 of 
which were granted, 363 rejected, 359 withdrawn and 32 were pending at the end of the 
period. Of the 1,165 industrial disputes dealt with under the conciliation provisions of the 
Act, 1,017 were settled by conciliation officers and conciliation boards, 77 were not settled, 
33 lapsed and 38 were pending at Dec. 31, 1960. 


Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act.—This Act provides for the reinstate- 
ment in their civil employment of discharged members of the Armed Forces and other 
designated persons. It was originally passed in 1942, revised in 1946, and broadened in 
its application in 1954. 


Canada Fair Employment Practices Act.—This Act, which came into effect on 
July 1, 1953, prohibits discrimination in employment based on race, colour, religion or 
national origin. It applies only to industries within federal jurisdiction—those covered by 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act (see p. 735). This law prohibits 
acts of discrimination by employers; discrimination by trade unions in regard to member- 
ship or employment; the use by employers of employment agencies that practise dis- 
crimination; and the use of advertisements or inquiries in connection with employment 
that express, directly or indirectly, any limitation, specification or preference as to race, 
colour, religion or national origin. 


Female Employees Equal Pay Act.—This Act came into effect on Oct. 1, 1956 and 
applies to employers and employees engaged in works, undertakings or businesses coming 
within federal jurisdiction. The Act, in its principal provision, prohibits an employer 
from employing a female for any work at a rate of pay that is less than the rate at which 
a male is employed by that employer for identical or substantially identical work. 


Canada Labour (Standards) Code.—This Act received Royal Assent on Mar. 18, 
1965 when the administration and general provisions of Part V came into effect. The Act 
provides, in Parts I to IV which came into force on July 1, 1965, minimum standards with 
respect to hours of work, minimum wages, annual vacations and general holidays in in- 
dustries under federal jurisdiction; the Annual Vacations Act 1958 was repealed. 


The standard hours of work are eight a day and 40 a week, with maximum hours of 
48 a week. Overtime pay at not less than time-and-one-half is required for all hours worked 
in excess of the standard hours. Permits are required in order to work more than 48 hours 
a week. Where the nature of the work necessitates irregular distribution of hours of work, 
the hours may be averaged over a period of two weeks or more. 


The minimum wage is $1.25 an hour for all persons 17 years of age or over and the 
minimum wage for persons under 17 years of age is $1.00 an hour. Special rates may be 
set for persons receiving training on-the-job and for any person who has a disability which 
is a handicap in the performance of work to be done. 

Employees are entitled to a two-week vacation with pay after one year of employment, 
with vacation pay calculated at 4 p.c. of wages. The general holidays are eight in number 
and every employee is entitled to a holiday with pay on each of them, or substitutes for them. 
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The Code has special and transitional provisions. Any person may make a submission 
(under Sect. 51) for deferment or suspension of Part I (Hours of Work). The Minister may 
grant deferment or suspension where it can be shown that the application of Part I is or 
would be prejudicial to the interests of the employees or detrimental to the operation of 
the business. The Minister’s order to defer or suspend may be for a period up to but not 
exceeding 18 months from the date of the order, and the order may or may not contain 
conditions on hours. 


A further deferment or suspension may be made by the Governor in Council, but only 
after there has been an inquiry, and the order of the Governor in Council must contain 
conditions on hours of work. Where a business is organized and operated in a local area, 
the Act provides for the making of a submission (under Sect. 52) for deferment of Sect. 11 
(Minimum Wages) but the submission must have been made before July 1, 1965. The 
Minister may grant the deferment where it can be shown that the application of the mini- 
mum wages would be prejudicial to the interests of the employees or detrimental to the 
operation of the business. The deferment order may not extend beyond Jan. 1, 1967 and 
shall specify the minimum rate of wages that shall be paid during the period of deferment. 


All submissions under Sects. 51 and 52 pending on July 1, 1965 may be listed in the 
Canada Gazette, and this action stays the operation of Part I (Hours of Work) and Sect. 11 
(Minimum Wages) until the Minister has rejected the submission or has made an order 
under Sect. 51 or 52. 


Regulations have been enacted to carry out the purposes of the Code. Among other 
things they provide, where there is irregular distribution of hours of work, that the standard 
hours and maximum hours of work may be averaged over a period of 13 weeks or fewer 
without Ministerial approval, and over a longer period with Ministerial approval. 


Provincial Labour Legislation 


Because of the authority given by the British North America Act to the provincial 
legislatures to make laws in relation to local works and undertakings and in relation to 
property and civil rights in the province, power to enact labour legislation is largely the 
prerogative of the provinces. Since it imposes conditions on the rights of the employer and 
employee to enter into a contract of employment, labour legislation is, generally speaking, 
law in relation to civilrights.. Under this authority, the provincial legislatures have enacted 
a large body of legislation affecting the employment relationship in such fields as working 
hours, minimum wages, the physical conditions of workplaces, apprenticeship and training, 
wage payment and wage collection, labour-management relations, workmen’s compensation 
and other matters. In each province a Department of Labour is charged with the admini- 
stration of labour laws. Legislation for the protection of miners is administered by depart- 
ments dealing with mines. The workmen’s compensation law in each province is admini- 
stered by a Workmen’s Compensation Board appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Minimum Wages.—As a means of ensuring adequate living standards for workers, 
all provinces have enacted minimum wage legislation. These laws vest in a minimum- 
wage-fixing board authority to set or recommend minimum wages for employees. In most 
provinces minimum wage orders now cover almost all employment except farm labour and 
domestic service. In Prince Edward Island, however, the only classes of female workers 
for which minimum rates have been set are restaurant and laundry workers. 


Minimum rates set by the orders apply throughout the provinces except in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan. Nova Scotia is divided into three zones for minimum 
wage-setting purposes; in Quebec there are two zones. In Saskatchewan minimum rates 
vary between urban and rural areas. Except in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, the same rates are set for both sexes. The New Brunswick orders are made 
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on an industry basis but together provide general coverage for most employees in the prov- 
ince. The British Columbia board issues a separate order for each industry or occupation, 
In the other provinces, minimum wage boards issue general orders, supplemented by special 
orders in some cases. 


Hours of Work.—Five provinces have general hours-of-work laws. Those of Ontario, 


Alberta and British Columbia set limits on hours of work. Hours are limited in Alberta 
and British Columbia to eight a day and 44 a week, and in Ontario to eight a day and 48 a 
week. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan Acts regulate hours through the requirement 
that one and one half times the regular rate must be paid if work is continued after specified 
limits. ‘The Manitoba law requires payment of the overtime rate after eight and 48 hours 
for men and eight and 44 hours for women. The Saskatchewan Act requires payment of 
the overtime rate after eight and 44 hours. Some exceptions are provided for in all five 
Acts. Hours of work are regulated for particular classes of workers or for some industries 
in all provinces under other legislation. 


Regulation of Wages and Hours in Certain Industries.—Industrial standards 
legislation is in effect in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. These laws provide that a schedule of wage rates and hours of work 
agreed upon by a representative group of employees and employers in an industry or trade 
may, upon approval by the government, be given statutory effect by Order in Council, and 
so become the minimum terms of employment for the entire industry or trade in the area. 
An advisory committee, usually equally representative of employers and employees, is 


established to assist in enforcing a schedule. This legislation is used fairly extensively in , 


the building trades, the clothing industries, barbering and a few other industries. In 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick schedules have been issued only for certain 
construction trades in some areas. In Ontario, schedules for the garment trades, the fur 
industry and the hard furniture industry apply throughout the province and a substantial 
number of schedules apply to various construction trades and to barbering in specified areas. 


Under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act, certain terms of a collective agreement, 
including those dealing with hours and wages, may be made binding on al] employers and 
employees in the industry concerned in a defined area, provided the parties to the agreement 
represent a sufficient proportion of the industry. The standards made binding under this 
procedure are contained in a decree, which has the force of law. Approximately 100 
decrees applying to construction, manufacturing, barbering and hairdressing, commercial 
establishments, and other industries and services are in effect, covering close to 250,000 
employees. Of these decrees, 15 apply throughout the province. 


The Construction Industry Wages Act in Manitoba provides for the setting of mini- 
mum rates of wages and maximum hours of work at regular rates for employees in the 
construction industry, on the recommendations of a board equally representative of 
employers and employees, with a public member as chairman. Under this Act, annual 
schedules set the regular work week and hourly rates of wages for various classifications of 
workers in the heavy construction industry, the Greater Winnipeg building construction 
industry, and in rural building construction. 


Annual Vacations and Public Holidays.—All provinces except Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island have annual vacations legislation applicable to most industries. In 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec, workers are entitled to a vacation with pay of 
one week after a year of service; in Ontario, workers are entitled to a vacation of one week 
after each of the first three years of employment, and of two weeks after the fourth and 
each subsequent year. In the four western provinces, the annual paid vacation required 
by law is two weeks and, in Saskatchewan, three weeks after five years service. 

The Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
have enacted legislation of general application dealing with public holidays. The number 
of holidays named varies from five to eight, and the provisions for payment also vary. 
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Anti-discrimination Laws.—Eight provinces have adopted fair employment prac- 
tices laws forbidding discrimination in hiring and conditions of employment and in trade 
union membership on grounds of race, colour, religion or national origin. In addition, in 
British Columbia and Ontario, discrimination in employment and trade union membership 
on grounds of age is prohibited. Eight provinces have equal pay laws that forbid dis- 
crimination in rates of pay solely on the basis of sex, and the Quebec statute respecting 
discrimination in employment forbids discrimination in employment on the basis of sex. 


Accident Prevention and Workmen’s Compensation.—Factory or industrial 
safety Acts in most provinces establish safeguards for the protection of the health and 
safety of workers in factories and other workplaces with respect to such matters as sanita- 
tion, heating, lighting, ventilation and the guarding of dangerous machinery. Long- 
established laws regulating the design, construction, installation and operation of mechan- 
ical equipment, such as boilers and pressure vessels, elevators and lifts and electrical 
installations, have been revised in recent years in line with technological changes, and legal 
standards have been set in new fields involving hazards to workers and the public, such as 
the use of gas- and oil-burning equipment. ‘This legislation also prescribes standards of 
qualification for workers who install, operate or service such equipment. Laws requiring 
safety standards to be observed in construction and excavation work are in force in most 
provinces. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation providing a system of collective liability on the 
part of employers for accidents occurring to employees in the course of their employment 
are in force in all provinces. Workmen’s compensation laws are described in greater 
detail on pp. 772-773. 


Labour Relations.—In all provinces, there is legislation similar in principle to the 
federal Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, designed to establish equitable 
relations between employers and employees and to facilitate the settlement of industrial 
disputes. These laws guarantee freedom of association and the right to organize, establish 
machinery (labour relations boards) for the certification of a trade union as the exclusive 
bargaining agent of an appropriate unit of employees, and require an employer to bargain 
with the certified trade union representing his employees. Except in Saskatchewan, they 
require the parties to comply with the conciliation procedures laid down in the Act before a 
strike or lockout may legally take place, and they provide also that every collective agree- 
ment must contain provision for the settlement of disputes arising out of the agreement, and 
prohibit strikes and lockouts while an agreement is in effect. All prohibit defined unfair 
labour practices and prescribe penalties. 

In most provinces, certain classes of employees who are engaged in essential services, 
such as policemen and firemen, are forbidden to strike and, in lieu of the right to strike, 
have recourse to final and binding arbitration. There are special provisions requiring 
arbitration of hospital disputes in five provinces. . 


Certification of Qualified Tradesmen.—All provinces have apprenticeship laws 
providing for an organized procedure of on-the-job training and school instruction in 
designated skilled trades, and statutory provision is made in most provinces for the issue 
of certificates of qualification, on application, to qualified tradesmen in certain trades. 
In some provinces, legislation is in effect making it mandatory for certain classes of trades- 
men to hold a certificate of competency. 


Changes in 1965-66.—Significant developments in provincial labour legislation in 
the years 1965 and 1966 are described below. 


Minimum Wages.—General minimum wage rates were increased in seven provinces. 
Manitoba and Alberta also removed the differentials in the minimum rates between rural 
and urban areas. In Nova Scotia, minimum rates were fixed for male workers for the 
first time. The minimum rates now in effect for experienced workers in certain cities are 
shown in Table 1. 
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1.—Minimum Wage Rates for Experienced Workers in Certain Cities, by Sex, Dec. 1, 1966 


Item, Type of St. : Saint | Mont- To- | Winni- : Ed- Van- 
Establishment John’s, eS eae John, real, | ronto, peg, cae ane monton,| couver, 
and Sex Nfid. | pet 7"! “N.B. | Que..| Ont. |. dian. oy Alta. | Bee 
Maximum hours per 
week to whichthe M.} 48! — 48 48 482 48 48 44 44 403 
rates apply. F.| 48! 48 48 48 482 48 44 44 44 403 


i i | cn | ee | ee | ee | | | | 


Factories; ..0- 60-0 ase M0500 1.104 1.10 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
F.| 0.50 _ 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
Taundriess.ens eater M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
F.| 0.50 0.55 0.85 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
Shops! focus acoeeerts M.} 0.70 1.10 ial, 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
F.| 0.50 -— 0.85 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
Hotels and restaurants M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 0.80 0.645 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
F.} 0.50 | 21.008 0.85 0.80 0.64 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
Beauty parlours....... M.| 0.70 1.10 0.85 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 | 35.007 
F.| 0.50 ~ 0.85 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 | 35.007 
Theatres and amuse- M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 0.75 
ment places. F.| 0.50 — 0.85 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 0.75 
QOflices: sikeor oes as. e- M.| 0.70 1.10 1.10 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
F.| 0.50 _ 0.85 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 40.00 1.00 1.00 
1 40 hours in shops. 2 In hotels and restaurants the rates apply to a maximum of 54 hours in a week. 
3 In beauty parlours, theatres and amusement places the rates apply to a maximum of 44 hours in a week. 490 
cents per hour for male workers in food processing plants. 5 Chauffeurs, watchmen, stationary enginemen 
and firemen 70 cents; bell boys 56 cents. 6 Dollars per week for waitresses; $16 for other restaurant workers. 


7 Dollars per week. 


Hours of Work.—In Alberta, the 44-hour week in effect in centres with a population of 
more than 5,000 was extended to all parts of the province, effective from Jan. 1, 1966. 
In Manitoba, the statutory overtime requirement (one and one half times the employee’s 
regular rate for all time worked in excess of eight hours in the day and 44 hours in the week 
for women, and eight hours in the day and 48 hours in the week for men) was extended to 
all industries subject to the Act in all parts of the province. Prior to the amendment, the 
statutory overtime standard applied only to employment listed in a schedule and to the 
industrialized areas of the province. 


Annual Vacations and Public Holidays —The annual vacations legislation in Ontario 
was amended to increase to two weeks the length of the vacation for an employee with more 
than three years service. In Manitoba, provision was made for payment of vacation pay 
on termination of employment during a working year. Orders were issued under the 
Alberta Labour Act requiring employers to give their employees five paid public holidays 
a year, and providing for the payment of a lump sum to construction workers in lieu of 
public holidays. In Saskatchewan, also, orders were issued adopting a percentage pay- 
ment in lieu of pay for eight public holidays for workers in the construction and logging and 
lumbering industries. In British Columbia, legislation was passed to authorize the Board 
of Industrial Relations to require employers to give their employees eight public holidays 
with pay. 


Maternity Protection—British Columbia passed a new Maternity Protection Act 
applying to all types of employment except farming, horticultural operations and domestic 
service. The Act provides for six weeks of leave of absence during pregnancy and six weeks 
after childbirth, or longer with a medical certificate, and protects a woman from dismissal 
while absent on maternity leave up to a period of 16 weeks. 


Anti-discrimination Measures——Two provinces enacted anti-discrimination laws. 
Alberta adopted a Human Rights Act prohibiting discrimination in employment, in trade 
union membership, and in public accommodation on grounds of race, religious beliefs, 
colour, ancestry or place of origin, Ontario passed the Age Discrimination Act, 1966, 
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making Ontario the second province, after British Columbia, to ban discrimination in 
employment on grounds of age. The Alberta Act binds the Crown and its agencies. An 
amendment in Ontario in 1965 also brought the provincial government and its agencies 
under the Human Rights Code. 


Industrial Safety—The major change was the complete revision and up-dating of the 
industrial safety legislation of three provinces—Manitoba, Nova Scotia and British 
Columbia. All three laws were broadened in scope. The Manitoba and Nova Scotia 
Acts contain general principles and authorize the setting of detailed safety standards by 
regulation. The new legislation in British Columbia sets general standards for the working 
environment in such matters as hygiene and the welfare and comfort of employees. The 
general Accident Prevention Regulations under the British Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which constitute the province’s safety code, were also revised. In New 
Brunswick and Ontario, the first detailed regulations under general industrial safety Acts 
passed in 1964 came into effect in 1965. The Ontario Loggers’ Safety Act was proclaimed 
in force and regulations were issued under it. 

Steps were taken through a revision of regulations in some provinces to strengthen 
safety standards governing construction, grain elevators and passenger and freight elevators. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—Benefits under workmen’s compensation laws were 
increased in most provinces. Five provinces increased the maximum yearly earnings on 
which compensation may be paid. The principle of adjusting pensions to the cost of living 
in line with increases in the Consumer Price Index was introduced in the British Columbia 
legislation. Compulsory coverage of farm workers was introduced in Ontario. 


Labour Relations—Developments in labour relations legislation related in the main to 
groups which were brought under collective bargaining legislation for the first time or 
which had only recently become organized for bargaining purposes. The Ontario Hospital 
Labour Disputes Arbitration Act was enacted to prohibit strikes and lockouts in disputes 
involving hospital employees and to provide for the settlement of such disputes by arbitra- 
tion. In the general field of public service, a new Civil Service Act was enacted in Quebec, 
which gave public servants employed by the province the right to bargain collectively with 
the government regarding salary and other conditions of employment and the right to 
strike, provided essential services were maintained. These changes and somewhat similar 
changes in the law in Manitoba and Alberta have led to collective agreements between the 
government of those provinces and their employees. Special provisions for teachers were 
added to the Quebec Labour Code, placing delays upon strike action but not prohibiting it. 
Amendments in Nova Scotia brought employees of provincial boards and commissions 
under the Trade Union Act. 

A number of changes were also made in the general labour relations law of several 
provinces. In Ontario and Manitoba, amendments to dispute settlement provisions were 
designed to encourage the use of a mediator selected by the parties to a dispute as an altern- 
ative to the use of conciliation boards. The jurisdiction of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board was extended to cover disputes over work assignments and the Manitoba Labour 
Board was given authority to deal with unfair labour practice complaints. 


Apprenticeship.—N ova Scotia replaced its Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act and six provinces designated new trades for the purpose of apprenticeship training. 


Section 2.—The Labour Force* 


Since 1946, reliable information for analysis of employment in Canada, at the national 
level and for the five major regions, has been provided through a labour force survey. Be- 
tween November 1945 and November 1952, quarterly surveys were undertaken and, there- 
after, the survey has been carried out on a monthly basis. The sample used in the survey 
has been designed to represent all persons in the population, 14 years of age or over, residing 
in Canada, with the exception of residents of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, Indians 


* Prepared in the Special Surveys Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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living on reserves, inmates of institutions and members of the Armed Forces. Interviews 
are carried out in approximately 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods across 
the country.* 

In the labour force survey persons are classified on the basis of their activity during 
the week prior to the survey interview week. This week is called the reference week. The 
main divisions in the classification are:— 


Labour Force.—The civilian labour force is composed of that portion of the civilian non- 
institutional population, 14 years of age or over who, during the reference week, were employed 
or unemployed. 


Employed.—The employed include all persons who, during the reference week: (a) did any 
work for pay or profit; (b) did any work which contributed to the running of a farm or business 
operated by a related member of the household; (c) had a job, but were not at work, because 
of bad weather, illness, industrial dispute or vacation, or because they were taking time off for 
other reasons. Persons who had jobs but did not work during the reference week and who also 
looked for work are included in the unemployed as persons without work and seeking work. 


Unemployed.—The unemployed includes all persons, who, through the reference week: 
(a) were without work and seeking work, i.e., did no work during the reference week and were 
looking for work; or would have been looking for work except that they were temporarily ill, 
were on indefinite or prolonged layoff, or believed no suitable work was available in the com- 
munity; (b) were temporarily laid off for the full week, i.e., were waiting to be called back toa 
job from which they had been laid off for less than 30 days. 


Not in the Labour Force.—Those not in the labour force include all civilians 14 years of 
age or over (exclusive of institutional population) who are not classified as employed or unem- 
ployed. This category includes those: going to school; keeping house; too old or otherwise 
unable to work; and voluntarily idle or retired. Housewives, students and others who worked 
part-time are classified as employed, or if they looked for work as unemployed. 


The estimates derived from the labour force survey, which are based on a sample of 
households, are subject to sampling error. Somewhat different figures might be obtained 
if a complete census were taken. This difference is called the sampling error of the esti- 
mates. In the design and processing of the labour force survey extensive efforts are made | 
to minimize the sampling error; in general, the percentage of error tends to decrease as the - 
size of the estimate increases. A statistical measure of the sampling error can be found in — 
DBS monthly publication The Labour Force (Catalogue No. 71-001). 


* A comprehensive description of the survey is given in DBS publication Canadian Labour Force Survey—Metho- 
dology (Catalogue No. 71-504). 


9.—Estimates of the Civilian Labour Force and its Main Components, 
Annual Averages, 1946 and 1956-65 


Nors.—Comparable figures for 1947-55 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 708. Figures do not include inmates 
of institutions and Indians on reservations. 


Civilian Labour Force (14 years of age or over) 


Civilian Persons 
Popu- Employed not inthe © 

lation Labour 
Year (14 years Non-agriculture Tine Total Force 

of age (Srv Total loved Labour | (14 years 

or Paid rai Total Rie 1, [eae peo, Force of ae 
over ther non-agri- ploye or over. 

Workers culture) 
000 000 7000 000 7000 000 000 000 000 

LOA Enoeere cere 8,779 2,990 490 3, 480 1,186 4,666 163 4, 829 3,950 
1OSGR ee weer 10, 807 4,286 522 4,808 777 5,585 197 5, 782 5,025 
LOD TRAE reek 11,123 4,442 540 4,983 748 5ivel 278 6,008 5,115 
1958) Sea eh ee 11,388 4,461 527 4,988 718 5,706 432 6, 137 5,250 
UD U eee erates atcre 11,605 4,624 546 5,170 700 5, 870 20 p. 6,242 5,363 
10608). eee 11, 831 4,732 551 5, 282 683 5, 965 446 6,411 5, 420 
A064? cE. Ee 12,053 4,799 575 5,374 681 6,055 466 6,521 5, 521 
LOGOS en ee 12,280 4,980 585 5,565 660 6,225 390 6,615 5,665 
OCS eee eae 12,536 5,138 588 5, 726 649 6,375 374 6,748 5,787 
LORS VERE 12,817 5,368 611 5,979 630 6, 609 324 6,933 5, 884 
ROOD baicet « ome tere 13,128 5,655 612 6,268 594 6, 862 280 7,141 5,986 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 
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Characteristics of the Civilian Labour Force, 1946-65.—The civilian non-institu- 
tional population averaged 13,128,000 in 1965 compared with 8,779,000 in 1946, an increase 
of 49.5 p.c., and during the same period the labour force increased 47.9 p.c. to 7,141,000. 
As a result, the proportion of the population 14 years of age or over in the labour force 
declined somewhat from 55.0 p.c. to 54.4 p.c. during the period. Underlying this slight 
decline was a decrease in the proportion of males in the labour force and a partially offsetting 
increase in the proportion of females in the labour force. Such factors as changes in the 
age composition of the population, an increase in the number of young people deferring their 
entry into the labour force by remaining longer in school and a greater tendency for workers 
to retire from the labour force at an earlier age contributed to the decline in the male labour 
force participation rate from 85.1 p.c. to 77.9 p.c. between 1946 and 1965. Although these 
factors also influenced females, they were more than compensated by the increase in the 
proportion of married women in the labour force. For example, between 1959 and 1964 
the labour force participation rate of married females increased from 18.0 p.c. to 24.2 p.c. 
In 1965 married wemen constituted 51.7 p.c. of the female labour force and the proportion 
of the female population in the labour force increased from 23.4 p.c. in 1953 to 31.3 p.c. in 
1965. The tendency for a greater proportion of married women to enter the labour force 
was also reflected in the labour force participation rates of females 25-44 and 45-64 years 
of age. During the 1953-65 period, the proportion of 25-44-year-old females in the labour 
force rose from 23.1 p.c. to 32.6 p.c. and for the 45-64-year-olds the proportion increased 
from 17.2 p.c. to 32.9 p.c. 


Greater job opportunities for women, particularly in the service industries, facilitated 
the increase in the female labour force participation rate. In 1946, the goods-producing 
industries and the service-producing industries accounted for about 60 p.c. and 40 p.c., 
respectively, of total employment; by 1965 these proportions had changed to 43 p.c. 
and 57 p.c., respectively. Some notable shifts in the distribution of employment also 
took place within these broad industry groupings. In 1946, almost one in four employed 
persons worked in agriculture but by 1965 the ratio had declined to less than one in ten. 
Between 1946 and 1965, a slight decline occurred in the proportion of persons employed 
in manufacturing industries but the proportion employed in trade, in finance, insurance 
and real estate, and in service industries increased substantially. 


Paralleling the shifts in the distribution of employment among industries was a change 
in the occupational mix. A greater increase occurred in the number of white-collar occupa- 
tions than in the number of blue-collar jobs in the postwar period, reflecting the changing 
composition of final output and also the introduction of new methods of production. 
Table 5 shows that increases occurred in the proportions of persons employed in the mana- 
gerial, the professional and technical, the clerical and the service occupational groups in the 
1948-65 period. On the other hand, agricultural occupations, in which approximately 
22.5 p.c. of all employed persons worked in 1948, accounted for only 8.7 p.c. of employed 
persons in 1965. Small declines also occurred in the proportions of employed persons 
working in the fishing, logging, trapping and mining occupational group, in the manufac- 
turing and mechanical group and in the transportation group. 


During the 1946-65 period, total employment increased 47.1 p.c. to 6,862,000; the 
number of men employed rose 34.2 p.c. to 4,842,000 and the number of females 91.1 p.c. 
to 2,020,000. On an annual average basis, unemployment as a percentage of the labour 
force fluctuated widely during the period, ranging between 2.2 p.c. in 1947 and 7.1 p.c. in 
1961; it averaged 3.9 p.c. in 1965. Throughout this period, unemployment rates were 
substantially lower for women than for men. 


Persons not in the labour force averaged 5,986,000 in 1965 compared with 3,950,000 
in 1946, an increase of 51.5 p.c. Housewives and students together accounted for over 
80 p.c. of the 1965 total. 
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3.—Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over in the Labour Force 
and Non-labour Force Categories, by Sex, 1946 and 1956-65 


Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-55 are given in the 1962 Year Book, pp. 710-711. 


Percentage Distribution of the Population 14 Years of Age or Over 
Popu- Labour Force Not in Labour Force 
lation — 
Year (14 vears Employed 
of age nee Women | Persons 
or over) y eee Non- leave Total Keeping | Going to| Other Total 
ite wd gri- Pray: House School 
; culture 
~ evel) eet ee ei) She Savi boys seed eee Oe ee a 
MALES 
000 p.c p-c. D.C: p.c. p.c. DASE p.c. p.c. 
MOAGL, Renee ies 4,400 23.4 58.6 Seal 85.1 5.5 9.4 14.8 
TO56 oder O14. 5,398 135% 65.4 32) 82.2 6.2 11.6 17.8 
LOST cc. sue 5, 559 12.8 65.1 4.4 82.3 6.4 11.4 10 
OSS A Rate 5, 684 11.7 63.3 6.6 81.7 6.8 11.6 18.4 
1950 cara ae 5,785 ie 64.2 5.6 81.0 7.2 11.7 19.0 
i 9 GO lseseeev ors ccemeeste 5, 890 Oe, 63.4 6.6 80.7 1S 1 Ue 19.3 
196) Peete 5,991 10.4 62.7 Ge 7. 79.8 8.1 Papal 20.2 
IP cen vee oes 6, 094 9.8 63.8 5.4 79.1 8.6 1283 20.9 
196 3aeprchas uae 6,215 9.3 64.2 5.0 78.5 9.0 12.5 2106 
196424, eae 6, 351 8.8 65.1 4.2 78.1 9.5 12.4 21.9 
LOG Be apererae teens 6,505 8.0 66.4 3.4 77.9 9.9 12.53 22.1 
Oe ahi kel ll i dali atic tte iil ince Sens SE satieses ie 3 Sia ae 
FEMALES 
SS ee eee 
000 p.c p.c p.c Dec: p.c. D.C. D.¢a) = Ke 

GAGE Eee ees 4,379 3.6 20.6 0.6 24.7 63.2 liad 7.0 lowe 
1956S: En. c ace 5, 409 0.7 23m0 0.5 24.9 64.9 5.5 4.7 75.1 
TOS TEENY Sthaenise 5, 564 0.7 24.5 0.6 25.8 63.9 I} If 4-5 74.2 
TOSS. Pays eee 5, 703 0.9 24.4 0.9 26.2 63.2 6.1 4.5 73.8 
1959). \ dercey veers vie 5, 820 0.8 ys! 0.8 26.7 62.4 6.4 4.5 (eee 
TOGO Aiea. cceetrers 5, 942 0.8 26.0 1.0 27.9 61.0 6.6 4.5 2 
LOG MEET ease se 6,061 1.0 26.6 deel 28.7 59.9 6.9 4.5 (Aes 
1962). 2 Ae 6,186 1.0 27.1 1.0 29.0 59.1 7.4 4.5 71.0 
OCS ce ene ae 6,320 ileal Des 1.0 29.6 58.1 7.9 4.4 70.4 
L9G 4e ae ee 6,466 1a 28.5 0.9 30.5 56.9 8.3 4.3 69.5 
LOO SRaeiR ee. 3, aoe 6, 623 eal 29.4 0.8 31.3 55.6 8.6 4.5 68.7 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


4.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Industrial Group, 1946 and 1956-65 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-55 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 711. 


Percentage Distribution 


Year pee, a Other M C ae s awe 
eri- see anu- on- portation nsurance : 
ployed culture ee facturing | struction jand Other Trade and Real Service! 
Utilities Estate 
000 p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c 
1046 2;3 ee ees 4,666 25.4 4.0 26.0 4.8 8.1 12.3 Derk 16.8 
IOAN SacBee oot 5,585 13.9 4.6 25min 7.4 9.0 15.8 3.5 20.3 
(O51 3: aes eee 5,731 13.0 4.3 26.1 Hod 8.9 LSAT 3.6 20.8 
1958343 Ree. 5,706 ao Sit 25.6 Tine 8.9 16.0 oan 291 
105089 > Deane 5,870 11.8 a4 25.5 Thee: 8.9 16.2 pal 23.0 
1960241, bes aeee 5,965 iil? 385 pH UY 8.6 16.5 3.8 24.6 
1961381 4. es 6, 055 sles 3.0 25.0 6.7 8.4 16.3 4.0 25.5 
AGGIS ey. £. >. Se 6,055 1152 3.0 24.0 6.2 9.3 16.9 3.9 25.3 
TOG Blt ete 6, 225 10.6 2.9 24.1 6.3 9.4 16.9 4.0 25.8 
196348. Geass. 6,375 10.2 2.8 2453 6.4 9.4 16.7 4.0 26.3 
TOGA csuce teaser 6, 609 9.5 3.0 25.0 6.2 8.9 1697 4.0 26.7 
1OGD epee cine ae 6, 862 8.7 3.4 23.8 6.7 9.0 16.7 4.1 27.6 
1 Includes public administration and defence. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 3 Classified according 
to the 1948 standard industrial classification. 4 Classified according to the 1960 standard industrial classifi- 


cation. 
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5.—Percentage Distribution of the Employed by Major Occupational Group, 1948-65 


All Profes- Berit 
Occupa- Man- sional he ie 
Year tions age- and Clerical Sales! Rec 
Annual rial Tech- pl Soa 
Average nical ation 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c, p.c 
MNOS meee Diels Feet eS Cates «ce ie Deen 6.1 5.9 10.2 8.4 7.4 
Ma te At. Le eee es lhe eee 7.8 6.0 10.4 (es: 7.6 
Nee reo So stain Rodd Prostheses TMS 8.2 6.4 10.9 7.0 8.2 
a ae Ae ae 8.3 6.4 114 ao 7.9 
oe San Tia Fh oe ar ee 8.9 6.5 TINS 7.4 Sia 
Ea tenes hoes STS, 9.1 Theat TESS 7.4 8.5 
RR eb ee eters ee Sere Tie yank Tw SI 8.7 Toe 11.6 (a6 8.9 
SV 8 a ey ES a a 2 Re 8.4 16 slg er rie 8.8 
A ys SR oe A cn ee a ei 8.3 v20 12.2 76 9.1 
nee eee UP ERED TOOTSIE Gated ore Tr ara 8.7 8.4 1258 Thess: 9.2 
OE Se Sates Se ere ee ee 8.8 8.8 12.6 7.9 9.7 
ga SEE > ee aaa, a 8.9 9.3 12.6 8.3 9.8 
DURE SE), A eect e Yorssere ete, aft Fert ee San 9.7 12.8 8.3 10.2 
TSS ee ee a ee rene eres 9.1 9.8 13.1 8.4 10.9 
MME oh AEN. csc cto - ekwis.s =. 403 9.1 9.9 ES 7.4 10.9 
0. ag SRE ae aa ES eee 9.3 10.6 13.3 (ad 10.9 
Tg AAs as Be Se On A rey A 9.2 10.6 13.4 ee 1a 
OE Be See oS En ee a: 9.2 10.6 13.4 7.4 1137 
1 LE La So) SUELO OOEEE SS OER a a er 9.3 11.4 13.4 Held, 11.6 
. Craftsmen, 
Farmers Fishermen, Production La- 
A Cogs Bed Trappers, Protoss bourers 
transport munication Farm eer and onal is 
Workers Miners Related W X ke 
Workers5 ie ala 
p.c, p.c p.c. p.c. p.c p.c 
MS a ae ee ct 7.0 1.4 22.5 3.3 23.9 4.0 
Ic rei itivesve oreckis te ess 2 4s 7.0 1.4 22.0 2.9 24.5 Sal 
OOO te oe Ge eee 6.7 1.4 20.6 Bae 24.9 2.6 
SLO, So SNORE Re SLEUAS, ASS AG? 6.7 ha 18.5 Bye, 23.9 4.7 
ORES. os opp ea ara a ay a 6.8 1.4 Ia Sie Qane 5.2 
ON Nas tee Rete! TTR, Lon 6.8 1.5 16.5 2.8 23.6 5.5 
Seine PRN tenia e Sen. INE EL Et 6.5 155 16.9 Boil 227 5.4 
MA are Bcc c Bey acsposevageysuens. onesie et sai Gad 1.5 15.4 Se 22.9 6.0 
ADC Pe. RTS. Ser bead uae Osa 1.4 14.0 3.83 2300 6.4 
Ne We ces cart recgeh caress froth cts axoraunn is 6.5 Le 13.1 3.0 23.6 5.9 
NM ae ae Sis cfoy ane. px cnitnd-ederyoke: <¥sc0 6.5 1.6 12.5 206 2300 5.8 
PREIS Sco elle vis ac once fs do obiritorels 6.4 L5 11.9 2.4 Zoul 5.9 
0 ER, 35 SS ie ROO oe A eee ee 6.4 1.4 11.4 2.5 22.8 ad 
GL ae es 5 ee oe 6.3 1.4 ie 2h 22.3 5.4 
EEE ere Biche Ss ce 'cco saps wiguc's ee 5.8 0.9 i8} oat 24.2 5.0 
NE Es Scie ss cess Govgeicelgs 6 cls 5.6 0.9 10.6 1.9 24.7 4.8 
ES Rossii US AS OM i Son rar 5.6 0.9 10.3 1.9 24.9 4.8 
ES SET OSES eure. 8 ne ee ne 5.6 0.8 9.6 Post 24.6 4.9 
Shoal eld eels ares: | eee ne 5.4 0.9 Sai 2.2 20.2 4.9 
_  1tIncludes commercial and financial occupations. 2 Excludes Newfoundland. 3 Classified accord- 
ing to the 1951 occupational classification, using 1961 occupational classification terminology. 4 Classified 
according to the 1961 occupational classification. 5 Includes manufacturing and mechanical and construction 
occupations. 


Several changes in the regional distribution of the Canadian labour force occurred 
between 1946 and 1965. The proportion in the Prairie Province region declined from about 
20 p.c. to 17 p.c., there were small increases in the proportions in Quebec, Ontario and British 
Columbia, and the Atlantic region’s share remained unchanged. Employment was sub- 
stantially higher in 1965 than in 1946 in all regions. In British Columbia it increased 63.8 
p.c., in Ontario 54.1 p.c., in Quebec 49.0 p.c., in the Prairie Provinces 26.3 p.c., and in the 
Atlantic region (excluding Newfoundland) 14.3 p.c. 

There was an uneven regional distribution of unemployed persons in 1965. The 
Atlantic region, which contained only 8.6 p.c. of the total labour force, accounted for 16.1 
p.c. of the unemployed, and Quebec, which contained 28.3 p.c. of the labour force, accounted 
for 38.9 p.c. of the unemployed. Conversely, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, with 
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36.6 p.c. and 17.2 p.c., respectively, of the labour force, accounted for only 23.6 p.c. and 
11.1 p.c., respectively, of the unemployed. British Columbia had 9.3 p.c. of the labour 
force and 10.0 p.c. of the unemployed. This uneven distribution of unemployed persons, 
which also prevailed in 1946, was reflected in the regional unemployment rates. The 
annual average unemployment rate in 1965 was 7.4 in the Atlantic region, 5.4 in Quebec, 
2.5 in Ontario, 2.5 in the Prairie Province region, and 4.2 in British Columbia. 


6.—Estimates of Employment and Unemployment, by Region, 1946 and 1956-65 
Nore.—Comparable figures for 1947-55 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 712. 


Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies British Columbia 


Year Employ- |] Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- | Employ-| Unem- Employ- | Unem- 
ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment |ployment| ment ployment 


"000 *000 "000 "000 "000 000 "000 ’000 *000 *000 
19461, 392 23 1,283 54 1,654 48 947 21 390 16 
1956.. 489 31 1,585 80 2,096 51 976 22 489 14 
1957 492 45 1,576 101 2,161 77 992 27 509 27 
1958 469 67 1,582 153 2,142 122 1,013 43 501 47 
1959 482 59 1,620 138 2,198 103 1,049 35 521 36 
1960 492 59 1,639 164 2,249 128 1,069 47 516 48 
1961 507 64 1,652 168 2,269 132 1, 100 53 527 49 
1962 516 62 1,713 139 2,317 105 1,129 46 551 39 
1963 522 55 1,762 142 2,382 94 1,138 44 571 39 
1964 542 46 1,827 124 2,473 83 1,162 37 605 34 
1965 566 45 1,912 109 2,548 66 1,196 31 639 28 


1 Excludes Newfoundland. 


Section 3.—Employment Statistics* 
Subsection 1.—Statistics of Employment, Earnings and Hours 


Monthly records of employment have been collected from larger business establish- 
ments since 1921. At that time a survey was instituted to provide employment index 
numbers which would serve as current economic indicators. In 1941 the survey was 
extended to provide information on payrolls and per capita wages and salaries and in 1944 
it was further extended to provide data on hours of work and hourly and weekly wages. 
Also during the war period, separate records for men and women employees were established. 
Beginning with the January 1966 publications of Employment and Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries and Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, the data compiled are on a revised basis. 
A historical series (Catalogue No. 72-504) provides, on the revised basis, monthly and 
annual data from 1961-65 and will be extended to provide data from 1957 to this period. 
The revision has involved the publishing of employment indexes on the time base 1961=100 
in place of the time base 1949=100. All data are compiled on the 1960 standard industrial 
classification instead of the 1948 standard industrial classification. The new establishment 
concept of reporting has been introduced with the result that, in a number of cases, activities 
formerly reported separately are now consolidated into operating entities capable of report- 
ing all elements of basic industrial statistics, including employment and payrolls. 

Statistics below the provincial level are compiled for many urban areas using the census 
definition for metropolitan areas and modified definitions for other urban areas. The 
survey at present covers establishments with 20 or more employees in any month of the 
current period rather than, as formerly stated, “those usually having 15 or more employees”. 
The data in Tables 7-14 are presented according to the revised series. 

The survey now covers sectors of the following major industry divisions: forestry; 
mining (including milling); manufacturing; construction; transportation, communica- 
tion and other utilities; trade; and finance, insurance and real estate. Also included are 


* Prepared in the Employment Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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certain branches of the service industry, mainly hotels and restaurants, laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants, and recreational and business services. ‘The survey excludes agriculture, 
public administration and community services such as health and education. The coverage 
corresponds closely, therefore, to the business sector of the economy. Since the survey does 
not cover small firms and excludes several industries, the employment records are published 
in the form of index numbers (1961=100). 

The monthly employment statistics relate to the number of employees drawing pay 
in the last pay period in the month. Data are requested for all classes of employees with 
the exception of homeworkers and casual employees working less than one day in the pay 
period. Owners and firm members are also excluded. The respondents report the gross 
wages and salaries paid in the last pay period in the month, before deductions are made for 
income tax, unemployment insurance, etc. The reported payrolls represent gross remunera- 
tion for services rendered and paid absences in the period specified, including salaries, com- 
missions, piece-work and time-work payments, and such items as shift premiums and 
regularly paid production, and incentive and cost-of-living bonuses. The statistics on 
hours relate to the straight and overtime hours worked by those wage-earners for whom 
records of hours are maintained, and also to hours credited to wage-earners absent on paid 
leave during the reported period. If the reported period exceeds one week, the payroll 
and hours data are reduced to weekly equivalents. 


Employment.—Table 7 shows that, over the five-year period 1961-65, the industrial 
composite index of employment rose by 14.3 p.c.; service increased by 25.8 p.c., construction 
by 19.7 p.c., manufacturing by 17.2 p.c., finance, insurance and real estate by 16.6 p.c. and 
trade by 14.5 p.c. The increase in manufacturing was particularly significant in view of 
the fact that this industry accounts for over 35 p.c. of industrial employment as measured 
by the employment survey. Mining, forestry and transportation, communication and 
other utilities showed some improvement during 1965, particularly mining, although these 
industries have been operating at reduced levels of employment in recent years. 


7.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment by Industrial Division, 1961-65, — 
and Monthly Indexes 1965 


Nore.—These indexes are calculated as at the last pay period of each month, on the base 1961=100. 


Trans- 
ports- Finance 
Year Mining Manu- Con- C eA Insur- ar 
and Forestry (inel. factur- struc- a ation Trade ance Service! Chin- 
Month milling) ing tion ce eg and Real ae 
and Estat posite 
Other seabed 
Utilities 
Averages— 
OTN, oh. Sa: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MMi 8s 215s Ge 99.5 99.4 103.8 101.8 99.4 101.2 103.2 101.7 102.2 
‘Se ees 96.9 97.9 106.1 100.9 100.1 103.5 107.6 106.1 104.4 
ee ee 102.8 98.8 ibs! 105.8 Gi hge 108.1 111.9 114.7 108.2 
HOGOe. . 1.63% 104.2 105.1 112 119.7 102.9 114.5 116.6 125.8 114.3 
1965— 

WARUATY.... 2; 93.7 99.5 11te7, 96.1 97.7 108.3 114.1 115.0 107.2 
February..... 85.6 100.5 111.9 94.6 98.1 108.4 114.7 116.1 107.2 
arch... .c.3; 74.7 102.0 113.5 97.1 99.1 109.3 115.0 118.1 108.4 
7 62.6 100.1 10 Se a, 104.1 100.6 al aga 115.0 121.0 109.4 
BA ace so Suda 91.8 104.9 116.4 118.9 103.5 112.4 116.0 125.3 113.2 
SURG). :. 2.6: 119.3 108.7 119.2 128.6 106.1 116.1 116.1 130.0 TG 7 
Eee 130.5 110.5 118.5 124.7 108.6 118.1 118.1 T2391 10707 
PAGIPUISL. .. 5... 55 130.4 110.1 120.6 139.2 109.5 117.8 117.8 130-3 119.7 
September. . 123.3 107.1 121.1 138.2 107.8 117.6 117.6 131.0 119.1 
October..... - 118.6 105.9 120.6 138.5 106.2 118.0 118.0 129.2 118.6 
November... 116.8 106.5 120.6 131°5 106.1 118.4 118.4 129.1 118.7 
December.... 102.1 105.1 118.5 114.6 103.4 117.9 117.9 126.8 115.9 


1 Consists mainly of hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business 
services, 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1961-65 


Nore.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Industry 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
| Mi Cock 1) Pee Mee ce deeo SO SeoNee A cune ses dewndeapeddsasase 
Mining (incl. milling) 
oe Loci ote cooks was ecatahe fates ote eraisteveharerewerteroere erie oars e sare iera)s 
. er-gold-silver 
Nickel-copper WE eo MAN Ta aie renee ote axe Meepeastereaers « 
Minera fuelssinis ign nek Seenioe s Sitiean. Suse ahs a 
Oey be 2 Span eS Bi ROR 2 RE aA a RA A : : : 
Petroleum and gas wellsii10 0.0. beac os cece selon 100.0 103.9 104.0 106.0 109.7 
Non-metals (except fuels). .caclaes« sisicle deicteleweloieye oleistetelciot> 100.0 102.3 105.3 104.7 106.7 
PNSDESCOS in cate reer Sene che ee tre aepeheseererseesie Giele ecarevels 100.0 102.0 100.7 97.4 95.9 
Manufacturing «cy. fon at ron ins desiree: ceed yeeriee 100.0 103.8 106.1 111.1 117.2 
Wurablevcoods... sc eteeckee se ete aie a) sscvors teeta coil LeteKetesiowel 100.0 105.9 109.5 116.7 126.0 
INon=durable: goods: ee. va.cs dere nies seta tie eleteler ee mtere 100.0 LOZ 103.4 106.6 110.1 
Bloods and! beverages ninsns. cacti ols «lee eee of) sleleteieleteinsl- 100.0 101.5 101.3 103.3 106.6 
Slaughtering and meat processing.........6....+20+-ee- 100.0 98.4 98.8 100.7 104.2 
Dairy PrOGUCtS! (cca tee eeteteats ce so) stelelclere wile si efoieretete re 100.0 99.0 99.5 102.1 105.1 
Fish products.) 2.20% $ks Te SALE Ae a Saat ote 100.0 107.9 107.5 107.6 1) fess 
Fruit and vegetable processing...............sees+--+-- 100.0 Haba 108.0 112.9 118.4 
Gramm productssees estes cos eee sec Neil <> 100.0 99.8 96.1 96.7 94.9 
Biscuits tyre ea ee eee as aioe ese elena ets 100.0 101.9 100.5 102.5 103.8 
IBakeriGse, 2h occis ccacstihtciocscre NevstaisTuuts te cishs masse oles oven ae casie 100.0 99.7 99.0 100.1 102.2 
GOMieCliOneryaten tie eee eee eens ete os sects 100.0 103.0 105.4 104.8 110.9 
Soft¥drank sree eye se ae eas. oboe Meer 100.0 102.5 104.6 108.3 110.0 
Distilleriese, ios.coe seine cre tislests id oak tein ee ove ein n, Meroe 100.0 96.8 95.0 96.1 98.6 
IBYOWELICS ee er ete ete ee ats ROR, Het ote 100.0 96.9 97.0 99.0 98.9 
Tobacco processing and products............eeeeeeeeeeers 100.0 105.0 104.0 102.0 99.2 
Rubber products anaes cenit eeieereretoeitetere etter « 100.0 104.3 107.7 Llsee 117.4 
Leather products. soc stes omit shiieigiance Coke Seek 100.0 102.2 101.7 102.4 101.7 
Shoes(exceptirub ber) senescence. as oe siete rete ialeeioe ot 100.0 101.6 100.1 98.2 96.0 
Luggage, handbag and small leather goods............. 100.0 106.2 112.2 1212 126.3 
Textile products acess sok Paaas Mas Susie, cele ee wateiee 100.0 104.4 109.3 115.8 120.1 
Cottonsyarn andiclothas. 4 imces dees del cise cissle sleler'- tists 100.0 103.1 102.6 106.9 106.1 
Woollen yarn and cloth. .... 22... ...-ecece cs ses sscseees 100.0 104.2 109.8 112.8 11037 
Syntheticitextilesssms re ieee dees delraacierits sae steers 100.0 104.9 114.8 Ay | 136.3 
Knitting mills syccee mc ocesictee seu iicisie terete lcs cic 100.0 103.0 103.2 106.3 111.5 
LOsier yo. nae ee eee ene eee fae seeped eters cee 100.0 101.4 98.9 98.6 101.2 
Other ipitees Till AEN, Hom orsteeeeediera oe © eke «Geo aks 100.0 104.3 105.6 110.8 117.9 
Clothing or. ec cre, n chee ueoic seuss, Se ersres saeselko eek eats 100.0 101.7 104.4 109.9 112.5 
Men stclothing t,o seriecs sos sites tis viele cscln seein ott clo ete 100.0 104.6 108.4 113.9 118.5 
Womens clothing sare aeecitcis so ctiele's si ctensietelelalolsisietotetel= 100.0 100.1 102.3 110.2 113.3 
Wood products. a tame teline scsi osistolere e eferboieteeis sie.e)eicrors 100.0 104.3 107.4 i likey 113.4 
Saw, shingle and planing mills...) 3...qeucbissisteee sce + e's 100.0 102.5 105.2 109.2 111.6 
Furniture and fixtures........000cccecceeeeeceeceeeeeeeees 100.0 106.3 108.4 ies 122.8 
Ne Koji teh of) Va ATi gaunlin-y spe nee Seow On en c cocoon nooConduesor 100.0 107.9 108.8 116.1 126.5 
iPaper andsallied mmdustries, ae seats mr tccice se eiciee cree 100.0 102.1 103.2 106.8 111.1 
Pulp andepaper mill sien. teeta deleet ceils eerie 100.0 100.7 101.2 104.9 108.6 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................-: 100.0 101.8 101.6 101.4 105.4 
Commercialiprinting sas ceslis de weet eae © Soleieials so ete ake ale 100.0 101.3 101.0 102.9 105.3 
Printing and publishing...............sseeeeeeeeeerees 100.0 101.5 102.1 99.4 105.2 
Primany metal industries. . acti. ce serie cs dots sso cess « eitic leis fale 100.0 102.2 104.9 112.3 118.7 
[rontand steel mallse ere re. cece sere eeleteiscc teres, ster 100.0 106.5 112.9 121.9 129.6 
From foundries) poe etic ices dnote a ateratale (ela ofohstert otaresteks 100.0 105.4 11238 119.0 131.9 
Smelting and renning pins: tei ae aieletors o.doletal- Welle soe sisietelets 100.0 95.9 93.6 99.8 105.5 
Metal fabricating Industries. 2. sndecrs.se st snee +e ee ake eee 100.0 106.6 108.9 114.5 DOA er 
Fabricated structural metals............2scccceeeceeees 100.0 105.8 96.6 99.7 119.2 
Ornamental and architectural metals..................- 100.0 109.9 112.4 119.3 125.2 
Metal stamping, pressing and coating...........-...+++. 100.0 107.5 112.5 119.1 128.7 
Wire and wire productSpasscrcae ates eee Bete - ene 100.0 104.8 110.0 120.3 132.3 
Hardiwares-tools and Cutlery: +, stryos« ds ons Gores e+ rei 100.0 109.4 117.4 128.6 149.5 
Heatingmeequipment: v.56 ec oc: deatyete scleecrlolncies + esis oles 100.0 105.0 104.7 105.2 107.1 
Miscellaneous metal fabricating..............0+eeeeeees 100.0 107.2 11155 118.8 127.1 
Machinery (except electrical) ..............2-see+seecceees 100.0 106.4 114.8 121.4 137.1 
Agriculturalamplements: 2 ae series ce od aside ele es lariat 100.0 96.8 111.6 114.8 133.8 
Miscellaneous machinery and equipment...............- 100.0 109.6 117.0 126.0 142.1 
Office.and store sMachinery. = eoaceieciadate slae screeners ere er 100.0 106.0 111.5 112.0 124.6 
Transportation equipment. ............ eee eee e ence eee eees 100.0 106.5 7, 124.2 137.5 
Aircrait andi parts ey. 1:85. alseeeien che esas. ail ears ale 2 100.0 96.0 88.4 96.8 93.4 


Motor vehicle manufacturers..............+e00-- fue Ss 100.0 108.1 123.3 141.7 163.7 
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8.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Industrial Division 
and Group, 1961-65—concluded 


Industry 


Manufacturing—concluded 

Transportation equipment—concluded 
Motor vehicle parts and accessorieS................2205. 
ROU INIANG TODAIT soso bocca: «ane cashew dle on odtece 

PrETICAL DLOCUCIS eas eet. hace thet hae daw tee 
Major appliances (incl. non-electric) 
Household radios and televisions..................ec00 
eOMMUnICAtioNs 6QUIPMeNt.. ....c oc sceecelecbecerccse 

Non-metallic mineral products.............cccccccccceeee 
IMGHIrOLO NEOMUCHI eR a tac colt atc cere. Bins cw de sence 
PAM MEDEOGUCIBS Serie wee Sr teicet tes occ rebick > een detections 
sors ciaivs bed Gi obeys hi elf aiiretem a amen Sinesee Ai caine 

Papcolenm and.coal Products: :6....5: 2s... ccreccsececs. 
PeOEnOleliiy TOMNOLICR: pisces rece to cheek ok celeb cliente eee 

Chemicals and chemical products...............eecseeeee 
Pharmaceuticals and medicines...............ccccccee. 
POMS VArTIS UES teens. f: eee tushy. | Pe PS | 
Soap and cleaning compounds............ccccccccccccce 
PRPMISEGIALCUCIICAIS, fore oe Te tere ck roth deemamee 


ee ed 


SPC CIALNEEAG OLCONULACLOLS,.5.-.5ss.0.c,ketierdcuojaresore cuectstuatevoe eretenve 
ES T@G SICAL, iS BOS ic an ea a a 
Highways, bridges and streets..........sessccccccevces 
RG CTC NFINGETING Ser ree ares | ase ese otk olardioe ee hintro ca uctee 


Transportation, Communication and Other Utilities. . 
MEP AOEMDOCLALION Scns. cs cnc Fac be sss oae See Oe tees 
POELCCANSHOLb ANG SCLVICES, © 0.55.5 oS ceidccces ves ecwne cc. 
Water transport and Services.........6 0c. cceeccccccce 
PAVERS TS DOL OWN ers. oes See on bocce conte. 
Maintenance of equipment............. ccc cece cc ccees 
Maintenance of way and structures................00. 
eu, CLADSPOLLALIONS Sao soso hock ob oceg sesso oe ote 
SEC HAMS P OLY. <cinsis SE Oa SOS ED ote ee oe ees 
Bus transport, interurban and rural...............e.e08. 
BPR MEL ANIS Gerace io cite clea Ss oldiotiercisle arottarnehen otto 
Highway and bridge maintenance.................s000 

= SDIRSIEROD Be an crabs Seieetarei iba Fae BEG cto BOOM at Ree 
SAID LOV. ALOUD ators cicterins She Hees ns. olais vid dred o ako hes ous bicie nies 
Other storage and warehousing...............eeccceceee 
SEE UOT LA, face. te Sh eee Sal ce ee oko me 
Radio and television broadcasting...... 
PESTER LONOI TT he ee oar es eels oh Beh DT 
BPE AN CADE. “Sef. 0. eee ods kes Le 
Post office 
ilectric power, gas and water.:...0..5..c.cecccccceusecce 
DOW OE ere aot red ee rs Bkat Boe 
SERUM ET ITTLTON SS i oe cae face ke sak tne es 


CC Ce ee ry 


Peer ero eer sr coese eres esseseseoseseseeesrererseenene 


Seem e meee HOHE HH HEE TE EHH HEE HH OH EE EHHHO HEHEHE HOHE OLE HEE 


TECH ALOTOS, conc so cis acu o de cp eetiescpocr ne 
nS TERME leet anders Aidt nt SE Di oe ES Sei 
Mutomiotive product stores. ...........cccccccecsccccces 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 
BIOTA TUSTILUTIONS: © 20s cai ea nts eee tee gess A Sts hes 
Sreprance and real. estate: ”. 0s ccscessccoesesebescee 

PE PORGTIT IONS: 2 ree ey ease ted PR We 


vet i a Ae a ee 
usiness services 
Personal services 
Miscellaneous services............cccccseccceccecs Aten 


Industrial Composite. .....................cc000. 


1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

100.0 106.3 119.2 138.9 157.9 
100.0 121.2 123.7 118.4 128.5 
100.0 109.9 114.5 119.4 128.1 
100.0 103.2 105.3 114.7 119.8 
100.0 114.7 120.1 129.3 144.7 
100.0 115.5 118.9 121.8 130.2 
100.0 105.7 108.3 113.1 121.3 
100.0 113.4 114.4 124.3 143.1 
100.0 105.3 102.2 105.3 118.6 
100.0 101.9 109.1 111.9 110.0 
100.0 98.8 96.6 97.0 105.2 
100.0 96.5 92.9 91.8 89.6 
100.0 100.4 102.0 105.5 111.1 
100.0 102.2 103.8 107.7 112.9 
100.0 99.3 97.1 98.5 92.5 
100.0 106.1 106.4 104.6 104.1 
100.0 97.7 102.0 106.1 111.5 
100.0 107.2 110.8 7.1 121.5 
100.0 101.8 100.9 105.8 119.7 
100.0 102.4 101.0 105.2 120.5 
100.0 99.9 96.6 100.5 114.7 
100.0 105.3 106.0 110.6 127.0 
100.0 101.4 100.8 106.6 118.0 
100.0 99.8 95.8 107.5 115.9 
100.0 103.0 106.0 105.8 120.2 
100.0 99.4 100.1 101.5 103.9 
100.0 98.6 98.1 99.3 101.3 
100.0 101.1 98.3 100.8 104.2 
100.0 99.7 100.2 102.7 105.2 
100.0 97.6 95.6 96.5 96.1 
100.0 99.2 97.0 101.3 101.9 
100.0 93.9 91.9 91.5 85.5 
100.0 98.4 96.4 96.5 97.8 
100.0 97.8 103.7 108.2 118.2 
100.0 94.3 95.7 97.7 102.5 
100.0 98.5 99.1 99.4 110.0 
100.0 98.7 96.8 97.4 98.7 
100.0 96.2 99.1 104.4 115.6 
100.0 95.3 98.5 103.8 104.9 
100.0 100.2 101.4 106.8 114.5 
100.0 101.2 103.4 105.5 108.9 
100.0 103.3 105.0 108.7 111.6 
100.0 100.7 103.8 106.1 110.9 
100.0 100.9 99.0 97.4 96.4 
100.0 101.8 103.5 105.5 107.9 
100.0 103.9 105.5 106.3 108.6 
100.0 103.2 104.1 105.0 107.4 
100.0 109.6 112.9 111.5 112.6 
100.0 101.2 103.5 108.1 114.5 
100.0 101.1 102.4 105.4 110.8 
100.0 101.7 104.4 109.6 116.2 
100.0 101.5 104.9 112.3 117.5 
100.0 100.8 104.8 110.2 115.5 
100.0 98.0 98.3 105.2 118.7 
100.0 102.9 107.5 113.7 124.7 
100.0 103.2 107.6 111.9 116.6 
100.0 103.4 108.4 113.6 120.0 
100.0 102.3 105.8 108.8 111.5 
100.0 102.0 105.0 107.4 109.6 
100.0 101.7 106.1 114.7 125.8 
100.0 100.9 104.5 109.6 116.9 
100.0 103.1 109.0 120.6 137.3 
100.0 100.9 104.9 112.1 120.0 
100.0 103.0 107.4 118.5 136.9 
100.0 102.2 104.4 108.2 114.3 
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9.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Province, 1961-65, 
and Monthly Indexes 1965 


Norse.—These indexes refer to the last week of each month and are on the base 1961=100. 


ef ae | 


Averages— ) 
LOGU kd es 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 || 100.0 
ROG oe Oe oe ee 100.1 | 105.3 | 100.4 99.8 | 101.7 | 103.0 | 100.4 | 100.7 | 102.0 102.1 102.2 
1OOSE PE 10200 jetOls” je LORD 100.6 | 103.0 | 105.4 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 102.3 104.9 || 104.4 
19642 2h. Se 107.6 | 105.9 | 103.6 | 104.6 | 107.5 | 110.1 103240 L0de 106.1 109.4 || 108.2 
1965¥2 2 45.2.8) 118.0 | 112.2 | 108.6 | 109.7 | 112.9 | 116.5 106.1 110.4 | 112.6, \bl18;2 114.3 

1965— 
January J. a. ee 99.0 96.1 102.5 | 101.0. | 105.8 | 110.7 | 100.9 | 100.2 105.7 | 107.0 || 107.2 
February...... 97.4 95.0 | 101.9 | 100.5 | 106.1 110.4 | 100.2 | 100.5 | 106.0 | 108.6 || 107.2 
Mareh...t ac ee 97.8 90.4 | 103.4 | 100.6 | 106.9 | 111.8 | 100.4 | 101 2 106. Sal eae 108.4 
Anil ss Lee 101.6 | 100.4 | 106.9 96.6 | 107.9 |} 118.0 | 102.1 103.7 | 105.2 | 112.9 |} 109.4 
May 2.0 eee 1116p Als 111.5 | 106.4 | 111.8 | 115.9 | 105.3 109.7 || A1O.7 cel LG. .c oles 
JuNneker eee ee 12 Te ek 113.1 TWAeo | to 118.3 | 1089 | 113.6 | 115.7.5).421-.5.. | Sia 
duly S28s eee 134.45 | 123.3 113.9 | 118.2 116.0) | Viv.8. | LLONG Ml ELS8s3 118.6 | 124.4 uM (ree 
AUgSUSt eens ee 137.0 | 124.9 | 113.2 | 120.4 | 118.4 | 119.1 111.0 | 118.0 | 119.2 | 126.2 119.7 
September....| 134.7 | 123.8 113.2. 1). 117.6. | 117.8" [120.4] 109564) L170 ali? 3 124-8 i io 
October....... 1is2e0 197.0. 21255 yi Ube val ¢(ee! 120.5 | 108.9 | 115.8 | 116.3 123.0 || 118.6 
November....| 127.1 124.8 | 108.1 415.6 | 117.4 | 127.0 | 108.4 | 115.4.°) 116.1 122.5 |) 118.7 
December....| 115.8 | 106.2 | 102.5 | 110.4 114250) OA 106H2° 8) (Lit oae| pula 120.1 115.9 


10.—Annual Average Index Numbers of Employment, by Metropolitan Area, 1961-65, 
and Monthly Indexes 1965 


Norr.—These indexes refer to the last week of cach month and are on the base 1961=100. 


Nee ee ee nn 


Year and Month Montreal | Quebee | Toronto i Hamilton| Windsor | Winnipeg Rc. 
Averages— 
LOGON Y Ree ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOG2T eR es ER 101.5 103.4 102.9 102.3 104.1 98.8 99.4 101.0 
LOBSY SEAR. ESE 103.0 106.4 105.8 103.2 107.3 105.5 101.2 104.3 
MOGS ys PURE Peer HSE 107.7 108.1 110.5 106.1 113.4 116.8 104.1 109.6 
HOG ee Be 113.9 113.0 115.8 111.5 119.8 13227 107.4 14:29 
1965— 

eT ANUALY See ae ee 108.3 106.4 A UAy 106.3 113.8 125.0 102.9 108.9 
Hebruary> fees. eee 108.8 107.2 12 105.6 -114.0 102.4 102.0 109.7 
Marehi. Tati + sais reste 109.7 108.4 112.3 106.6 115.6 124.6 102.6 112.4 
April es teeters sgh 111.4 iia 112.9 107.7 118.0 133.0 104.5 114.5 
WE RY sob conc ocean as coc 1S a0 112.1 115.0 TER ENG 119.6 134.4 106.6 116.4 
JUNete olds sete hese c steere 114.6 116.1 116.3 114.5 120.7 138.2 109.4 120.0 
Julyaen ve. ete fo. hehe 113.8 115.9 115.1 115.2 121.8 126.1 110.4 12188 
IAUSISt Sane eaey ee re tae 116.7 118.1 116.6 114.9 123.3 136.0 110.8 123.3 
Septrembers. seen er eke a er} W5.2 118.9 107 123.4 140.8 110.0 122.4 
October) 82 288. eee 118.2 115.3 120.2 114.1 122.7 142.0 110.3 121.4 
INoOweniberseme essere cere 119.0 116.0 120.9 114.0 123.9 144.2 110.7 122.3 
December's Het: 20's ee 116.7 114.5 118.8 113.4 120.9 145.2 108.8 121.5 


Weekly Wages and Salaries.—Average weekly wages and salaries have increased 
substantially in the years for which current payroll statistics have been collected, rising 
from $23.44 in 1939 to $91.01 in 1965. The upward movement gained momentum after 
the end of the War and average annual increases from 1946 to 1952 were more than twice 


WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
ne nee ae ena Tee 
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as great as those between 1939 and 1946. After 1952 the rate of increase, in terms of year- 
to-year percentage changes, fell slightly below that recorded during the war years, particu- 
larly between 1959 and 1962, when average earnings rose at rates of about 3 p.c. per annum. 
Over the next three years the rate increased moderately and earnings in 1965 were 5.2 p.c. 


higher than in 1964. 


11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wa 


by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1963-65 
——$—$———————— eee oo (0 0 — — — ——OOOOOOOOOOo——c“sownaaoee™ 


Industry, Province and 
Urban Area 


Industry 


MIMGGLT INE Soils ic ft ishze sone dhs. IAT s we ounk 
MIBADIG COOUSs oe ai ahs fob Pd. cls bck 
Menadurable.coods'.iacew skee <te O4u 4 hea ok 

BRNCON ey ger... te oe. AS. doe 

Transportation, communication and other util- 
BIORAY: 025 Ke. R. Pe ok ARS: ee Oe eee 

Rn ae, Sok ORT rE ae eA 3 

Finance, insurance and real estate............... 

Braet. Lee Mh Ae. ee ee FR Sat esas 


Urban Area 


Brmmrormercok, Nid: .\, eee. ofc cos ce baw do coy 
ON a 6 0s eR a ee er 
MUMIA SS: so ts ot AE eo . odl 
BRINGS 5.20 boat a et aa che de Gia p obo octoys afk 
mL SG BAe a 2 ed a a hl 
Beenie NN Back! oe Bol) SR Wee 
MMR TT ACEO 6 i deuescou cb aaa boggles tvencvthconen here. owins 
Bpememmond ville; Que. 225.5...05:. Asks c ees ee 
Ge eae cee eee 
Dr NCS TH. tO ee cad. a. RE. 
Brawa, Ont.—Hull, Quen: .25..... Je. ine ee ee ble 
LOR eg ee eee ee eee 


1963 


Employment 
(1961=100) 


1964 


1965 


ges and Salaries, 


Average Weekly 
Wages and Salaries 


1963 
$ 


1964 
$ 


92.13 
105.73 
90. 42 
97.96 
83.79 
100.06 


93.32 
71.01 
81.88 
62.30 


1965 
$ 


96.81 
111.53 
94.78 
102.97 
87.24 
107.92 


98.77 
73.49 
88.29 
65.76 


102.2 
108.3 
101.5 
102.0 

98.9 
103.3 

96.2 
111.2 

96.8 
103.0 
103.2 
106.4 
105.5 
105.3 

90.7 
109.3 

94.5 
107.7 
123.5 
104.5 
105.3 
101.0 
105.8 
148.1 
107.1 
111.4 
105.3 


114.2 
126.3 
108.7 

99.9 
110.2 
104.4 
102.7 
125.9 
104.8 
113.9 
111.5 
113.0 
127.4 
118.8 
116.2 
120.4 
106.1 
116.7 
146.1 

96.5 
112.2 
119.9 
109.2 
200.0 
126.3 
119.8 
122.0 


86.51 


91.01 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical) , transportation equipment, electrical products, and non-metallic 
Mineral products. Non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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11.—Annual Index Numbers of Employment and Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, 
by Industry, Province and Urban Area, 1963-65—concluded 


Employment Average Weekly 
Gibantites (1961=100) Wages and Salaries 
1963 1964 1965 19€3 1964 1965 
$ $ $ 
Urban Area—concluded 

@Wormwalls Ontises gee ete cee eee ee ed ei ese aes 106.8 114.2 117.0 83.63 85.93 90.66 
Forti William orteArthur, ©nt.e... 46ers 100.6 105.0 116.2 82.71 86.20 89.67 
GuelplriOntirs Sie etter ate eieiele teres hte eer 107.8 1g laa 123.2 76.97 80.37 85.02 
Hamilton Onteniente s creiacy: se sreersnere 107.3 113.4 119.8 91.18 94.76 99.28 
Kingston, Omtiersisct- tects neer-tetetererdtee tte etaioi. weretcter 105.6 114.9 122.0 82.89 87.24 89.95 
Katchenery Ontre eases re secs ecre s= ae sea 114.1 120.7 129.1 76.37 79.35 83.47 
Ieinte ind Oita ono ended ocaby Sonbp ood Genoa oK ogo c 108.4 113.2 118.8 79.03 83.09 85.39 
Niagaraib alls seOnitn.crciyederes ace yas is valtaerla 102.4 107.7 110.6 83.95 87. &6 92.538 
IN@cAO Seis Oss goaccnsocoamar dar omiouden 6 dad 98.5 100.0 104.0 83.24 88.19 91.98 
(Oy laren Oi dan dee gabe aooud Jee avoceadE oar 120.2 130.3 148.1 103. 83 106.29 117.59 
Peterborough Ont. ere seve ce aetereies ae ater 110.3 118.4 114.2 92.66 94.69 98.34 
Ste Gatharines: Ont ee,.esee temas «tetas ce oderets 107.4 108.8 131.9 93.00 99.30. 106.39 
Stalhomas, Once ae Meee eet acres secre «wets 120.4 129.4 130.4 79.79 80.68 83.41 
Sarnias Ont... hsttect hes erie ites rere eetoeete stadia cates 104.1 106.4 PUT 52 108.15 111.638 116.35 
Sault Ste, Martes@nts oe eticicsts ttre oe aie 107.0 112.0 1s Res 106.95 106.20 110. 92 
Stratiord, Ontanus eer tek tere a eerie aerter 113.2 121.8 129.7 75. 81 76.83 81.45 
Sudburyy, Outset oo ec et pret ag eternoist- ae s ., 84.9 90.2 100.0 94.54 97.22 101.90 
TT iMAMMAINS hOMEG © © eee ettereh nee oo spetg rete aks vale s Sires 98.1 94.8 93.8 74.41 77.16 82.06 
Torontbosse Onteercie . cin steele treet svabeas Grote mete el= dias nyo 105.8 110.5 115.8 87.52 90. 82 94.50 
Wellandisi@ntiacces «cae. cate iertetetexcies- crteteteysl che aie cued 99.8 104.6 110.5 100.72 105.58 108.22 
Windsorm@ntre saat ac ecm cra: regen nem 105.5 116.8 132.7 95.09 101: 03 107.31 
Woodstock Ontar...2.0 eee sok tite at tet i dsy, (/ 120.8 129.9 79.47 82.91 87.09 
Winnipegs \altvere nen boc. see eben ieors « 101.2 104.1 107.4 74,28 76.28 79.07 
Jad Siar, (SSI en awdonpkec weds coo 6B obadaugoC aunts 108.2 112.9 116.3 77.99 79.90 82.77 
Gris katOOnpoas een cies eeiieeetee etait fereret teeeria ts 101.5 108.1 116.2 72.50 74.84 78.30 
Calgaryig Auta cise elie ceric ee ice eelae Pintens 102.2 106.8 115-3 83.33 86.65 89.80 
Bidamouton Al tasace «tates ie etteet ete tena t etek 104.7 109.9 117.4 78.67 80.48 84.10 
Vancouver: BtOme cs os Meh Gre niebe © afoldtetens olamatere ate 104.3 109.6 117.9 88.57 92.47 97.83 
Victoria, Bs Corwen. ee eee. den eee ae ee 108.7 112.0 120.0 80.96 82.56 88.18 


ee ee ee eee 


12.—Annual Average Weekly Wages and Salaries, by Industrial Division, 1961-65, and 
Monthly Averages 1965 


2p Aah et be at ee ee SS eee 


Trans- 
0 Nel pene) ae 
Mining Manu- Con- Com- Pere neus 
oe ae Forestry | (incl. factur- struc- muni- Trade at Service! Dkacs 
2 milling) ing tion cat os Pax x site 
an 
Other Estate 
Utilities 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Averages— 
TOG Tet, ee. 79.02 95.57 81.55 88.82 83.38 64.54 72.82 57.87 78.24 
LOGO. See 82.15 98.53 84.00 91.19 86.00 66.53 15.00 59.31 80.54 
LOGS ER Ait. eee 87.02 101.96 86.90 95.27 89.71 68. 80 77.63 60. 44 83.27 
TOGA che. See 92.13 105.73 90.42 100.06 93.32 71.07 81.88 62.30 86.51 
TOGSN. nc tose 96.81 111853 94.78 107.92 98.77 73.49 88.29 65.76 91.01 
1965— 
JanUary..os eee 92.94 110.31 93.18 103.94 96.85 72.40 85.02 64.03 89.07 
February..... 98.63 110.34 92.75 104.10 Died 72.30 86.13 64.48 89.18 
Mancheer).onee 100.60 110.70 94.75 106.54 96.31 (2204 86.68 64.16 90.03 
Aprilise: een: 98.32 109.90 94.88 105.73 97.58 72.93 87.84 64.66 90.32 
Maydenss eine: 91.64 108.61 94.52 105.48 98.00 73.59 88.24 65.04 90.41 
JuNews. «sh Fee 92.60 110.93 94.66 106.31 98.02 74.24 88.72 65.94 90. 88 
Julver ek. ee 93.82 109.77 93.59 110.20 98.64 74.53 89.23 66.11 90.95 
August........ 93.71 110.37 93.97 110.88 98.51 74.26 89.04 65.79 91.12 
September... 98. 84 111.37 95.48 112.79 100.13 73.54 89.13 66.65 92.19 
October..... 101.88 115.65 97.10 115.29 101.53 73.94 89.26 67.47 93.56 


November...| 103.07 115.91 97.42 114.02 101.56 73.60 89.74 67.46 93.44 
December.... 95.67 114.58 95.07 99.83 100.32 73.97 90.46 67.42 91.00 


Be) aca te et bac lh Nace ese entails] ha Naeondecacni ae, He estes ner sents (Men Lae a ae 
1 Mainly hotels, restuarants, laundries, dry-cleaning establishments and recreational and business services. 
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Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners.—The monthly survey of 
employment and payrolls covers statistics of hours of work and paid absence of those 
wage-earners for whom records of hours are maintained, together with the corresponding 
totals of gross wages paid. These wage-earners are mainly hourly rated production work- 
ers; information on hours is frequently not kept by employers for ancillary workers nor, in 
many industries and establishments, for any wage-earners. Salaried employees are ex- 
cluded by definition from the series. As a result of these exclusions, data are available for 
fewer industries and workers than are covered in the employment and average weekly 
wage and salary statistics. 

During the period 1961-65, there was little change in average weekly hours but average 
hourly and weekly wages rose substantially. For the most part, upward wage-rate revisions 
in all industries were responsible for the increases. Technological changes, which in many 
cases involve the employment of more highly skilled workers at the expense of those in the 
lower-paid occupations, also contributed to the advance of average hourly earnings. From 
1961 to 1965, average weekly wages rose 16.8 p.c. in manufacturing, 14.1 p.c. in mining and 
22.6 p.c. in construction. Average hourly earnings increased 15.8 p.c. in manufacturing, 
11.2 p.c. in mining and 22.7 p.c. in construction. In manufacturing, 1965 average hourly 
earnings of $2.12 and average weekly wages of $86.92 represented increases of 4.9 p.c. and 
4.7 p.c., respectively, over the 1964 levels. 


13.—Annual Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in 
Specified Industries, 1961-65, and Monthly Averages 1965 


All Manufactures Mining (incl. milling) Construction 
Year 

and Month Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average || Average | Average | Average 

Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly || Weekly | Hourly | Weekly 

Hours | Earnings| Wages Hours | Earnings| Wages Hours | Earnings} Wages 

No $ $ No. $ $ No $ $ 
Averages— 
GOW... cit ss aes 40.6 1.83 74.45 41.8 21d 88. 82 41.4 2.07 85.75 
TOG QMEY, «3s iS 40.7 1.88 76.75 41.7 2.18 90.98 41.1 2.15 88.33 
1963... 43.23. 40.8 1.95 79.51 42.0 2.24 92.87 41.2 2.24 92.20 
T0645. ..5..25- 41.0 2.02 82.96 42.2 2.31 97.43 41.4 2.35 97.39 
La aes 41.0 2.12 86.89 42.5 2.48 103.30 41.4 2.54 105.15 
1965— 

January....... 41.0 2.08 85.25 42.8 2.380 101.33 40.4 2.50 100.96 
February..... 40.6 2.08 84.48 42.3 2.41 101.77 40.0 2.52 100.60 
March... sees 41.3 2.11 87.11 43.1 2.40 103.16 41.0 2.53 103.59 
Beprilgee a * <: - 41.1 2.12 87.03 42.3 2.39 101.18 40.2 2.55 102.65 
PEWS ss a aes 0 41.1 2.11 86.66 41.9 2.40 100.41 41.3 2.49 102. 62 
BURG. ckes 6s « 41.2 2°11 86.87 43.0 2.41 103.63 41.9 2.47 103.47 
TG Aveeno 40.8 2.09 85.38 41.9 2.48 101.88 43.7 2.47 108.16 
August........ 41.1 2.09 86.10 42.2 2.42 102.40 43.4 2.51 109.05 
September... 41.4 2.13 88.08 42.0 2.45 103.03 43.3 2.56 110. 84 
October...... 41.6 2.15 89.53 43.3 2.49 107.72 43.8 2.60 113.94 
November... 41.5 2.16 89.81 43.2 2.50 107.76 42.3 2.65 111.94 
December.... 39.7 2.8 86.40 42.0 2.51 105.31 35.4 2.65 93.93 


a SD 
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14.—Average Weekly Hours and Earnings of Hourly Rated Wage-Earners in Specified 
Industries and Selected Urban Areas, 1963-65 


Average Average Average 
Weekly Hours Hourly Earnings Weekly Wages 
Industry, Province ———_—_ |X 
and Urban Area 
1968 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 
No No No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Industry 
Mining, including milling.| 42.0 42.2 42.5 2.24 2.31 2.43 93.87 97.43 103.30 
Metal mining............. 41.5 41.7 41.9 2.22 2.39 22.52 96.22 99.48 105.76 
@oallmining <i sescere. e 42.6 42.2 41.3 1.86 1.92 1.96 79.25 80. 84 80.68 
Manufacturing............ 40.8 41.0 41.0 1.95 2.02 2.12 79.51 82.96 86.89 
Durable goods!........... 41.4 41.6 41.7 2012 2.20 2.31 87.83 91.60 96.11 
Non-durable goods!....... 40.3 40.5 40.4 1.79 lees 1.93 72.02 74.97 77.87 
Construction.............. 41.2 41.4 41.4 2.24 2.35 2.54 92.20 97.39 105.15 
Building es eee Ae 39.0 39.5 39.4 Pee 2.45 2.62 90.78 95.43 103.23 
Highways, bridges and 
SULCCIST eee eee 47.2 47.4 46.0 1.83 1.95 2.09 86.66 92.40 96.09 
Other— 
Highway and bridge 
maintenance............ 39.4 39.8 40.1 175 1.81 1.89 68.91 71.49 75.87 
Hotels, restaurants and 
CAVERNS oe eet nee ee eee 37.4 36.6 36.1 iabl ibe 1.22 41.54 42.70 44.16 
Laundries, cleaners and 
PICSSEPSsGe cose woes ee 40.0 39.8 39.2 1.09 1.15 eo 43.53 45.64 48.02 
Province 
Manufacturing 
Newfoundland.............. 40.7 40.4 41.2 1.67 deo es 68. 06 69. 84 71.89 
Nova Scotiawe wrens. eae 40.5 41.2 40.7 1.65 hs (ie soft 66.72 70.77 71.98 
New Brunswick............. 41.0 41.2 41.6 63 1.68 eS 66. 66 68.97 72.96 
QuebeGas. oe eee ona 41.5 41.8 41.8 129 1.81 1.88 72.70 75.70 78.08 
Ontariorersetetrenrenerrr a 40.9 41.2 41.1 2.06 2.18 2p 84.11 87.84 92.33 
Manitoba:ttiaioiee eee se 40.0 40.3 40.4 1.75 1.78 1.84 70.05 71.62 74.13 
Saskatchewan............... 39.0 39.4 39.9 2.05 2.10 2.15 79.84 82.69 87.42 
Alberta’. ...: 3.eoSd, 1. tes 39.7 40.1 40.2 2.01 2.07 2.14 79.83 82.81 86.24 
British 'Columbiay..... . 22s. 38.0 38.0 38.0 2.36 2.47 2.62 89.74 93.69 99.52 
Selected Urban Area 
Manufacturing 
Montreal45.-¢n. 54s he ee 40.8 41.1 41.2 1.79 1.85 1.93 73.00 76.10 79.34 
LOrOnuOsctesteenr mae beeen 40.8 41.1 41.0 1.99 2.07 2.16 81.40 85.15 88.18 
Hamilton 1.84 a taccks cee 40.1 40.6 40.4 Qo 2.39 DY, 92.78 97.08 101.71 
Windsor.) . seb noe. ae ae 42.5 42.7 42.1 2.41 2.52 2.67 102.28 107.68 112.26 
IWannlDe Rs eae. 39.9 40.2 40.2 Wego 1.76 1.82 68.97 70.94 73.28 
Vancouver: Seer. ee 37.9 37.8 38.0 2.31 2.40 2.55 87.45 90.91 96.54 


1 Durable goods manufacturing includes wood products, furniture and fixtures, primary metal industries, metal 
fabricating industries, machinery (except electrical), transportation equipment, electrical products and non-metallic 
mineral products; non-durable goods manufacturing includes all other manufacturing industries. 


Subsection 2.—Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing Industries* 


Information obtained in an annual survey of earnings and hours in manufacturing 
relating to the last week of October supplements the monthly data dealt with in Subsection 
1. The survey was suspended in 1961 and 1962 but resumed in 1963. Separate figures of 
hours and earnings of men and women wage-earners and salaried employees were obtained 
in each survey and additional material has been collected periodically. Percentage dis- 
tributions of wage-earners in a given range of hours were compiled each year from 1946 to 
1949 and every third year thereafter to 1958 and again in 1965; statistics are shown for the 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Earnings and Hours of Work in Manufacturing (Cata- 
logue No. 72-204). 
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latest survey in Table 19. Percentage distributions of wage-earners and salaried employees 
by amounts earned in the survey week were obtained triennially from 1950-59 and again in 
1964. Table 20 summarizes data on earnings of both groups of manufacturing employees. 

The annual survey is limited to establishments usually employing 15 or more persons 
and covers approximately 90 p.c. of all employees reported to the annual Census of Man- 
ufactures. Establishments are asked to report for all casual, part-time and full-time em- 
ployees on their staffs in the survey week, excluding proprietors, pensioners, homeworkers, 
employees absent without pay throughout the week, and staffs in manufacturers’ separately 
organized sales offices. Gross earnings for the week are required, including regularly paid 
bonuses, overtime pay and amounts paid for absences in the survey week. ‘The reported 
hours comprise part-time, full-time and overtime hours worked and hours of paid absence. 
The general averages obtained are usually very similar to those derived from the corres- 
ponding monthly survey. 

Over the past 16 years, total employment as reported to this survey has increased 
44.1 p.c., the durable goods industries absorbing 53.1 p.c. of the expansion. ‘The relative 
sex composition of the manufacturing work force did not alter significantly over the period, 
although an increase of 68.4 p.c. was reported in the number of males employed compared 
with a gain of 37.6 p.c. in female employees; the relative proportion of men in the work 
force rose to 76.4 p.c. from 75.3 p.c. in 1949. During the same period, the percentage in- 
crease in salaried employees was three times as high as for wage-earners, being 97.7 p.c. for 
the former as against 32.7 p.c. for the latter. It should be noted, however, that the accelera- 
tion in the increase in the number of salaried employees was more pronounced in the first 
half of the period, a trend associated with developments in planning, administration and 
record-keeping which increased requirements for professional and clerical personnel, and 
with changes in manufacturing processes which have frequently reduced employment for 
production workers per unit produced. Changes in the industrial distribution of the em- 
ployees also contribute to variations in the ratio of salaried personnel to wage-earners, 
which in any one period may be further influenced by seasonal, market and other conditions 
affecting levels of production. These usually cause sharper fluctuations in numbers of 
wage-earners than of salaried employees. Nevertheless, Table 16 shows that since 1956 
this group has ranged between 22.9 p.c. and 24.4 p.c. of all employees in manufacturing. 
Of more particular interest in this regard is the pronounced shift within the salaried class 
from the clerical category to the “other salaried’ personnel group, which includes mana- 
gerial, professional, technical and supervisory employees. Since 1951, when statistics for 
clerical workers were first segregated from all salaried staff, the “other salaried’? component 
has expanded from less than one third to one half this class of employee. Within the clerical 
category itself there has been a marked shift in the sex-composition, men now constituting 
just over one half of the total number compared with 58.3 p.c. in 1951. 

The upward movement in hourly earnings and weekly wages and salaries in the 1956-65 
period is apparent from Table 15. In each of these categories of income, men recorded 
advances of 40.4 p.c., 40.6 p.c. and 40.3 p.c., respectively, since the earlier year; in the 
same period, women’s average hourly earnings increased by 41.0 p.c., their weekly wages 
by 39.6 p.c. and their salaries by 40.6 p.c. 

Tables 17 and 18 show the 1965 averages of hours and earnings for wage-earners and 
salaried employees, respectively, for major industry groups, the provinces and the six 
largest metropolitan areas. Average weekly earnings of the clerical and ‘other salaried”’ 
components of the salaried class are also included for 1965 in the latter table. 


It will be noted that women earn consistently lower average wages and salaries than 
do men in their industrial distributions. This results not only from pay differentials and 
occupational differences but also from such factors as a frequently shorter work week for 
women, a greater incidence of part-time work and absenteeism among them, their higher 
proportions of younger and less experienced workers, and their industrial distributions. 
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15.—Average Earnings of Male and Female Employees in Manufacturing, Survey Week 
1956-65, and Percentage Increases over Previous Year 


Nortre.—Survey week is the last week of October. This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962. 


Male Female Both Sexes 
Increase Increase Increase 
Year A A A 
verage over verage over verage over 
Earnings Previous Earnings Previous Earnings Previous 
Year Year Year 


AVERAGE Hourty WAGES 


$ p.c. $ p.c $ p.c 
TOS Greer II sss aca cvote iorelerctote te ree Renters 1.66 apse 1.00 5.3 1.53 6.2 
LOD Tse n kare cero cis ele rane te Lao 5.4 1.05 5.0 1.61 5.2 
LOSS aera Pee th ns lecercusn' peas oe 1.80 2.9 1.08. 2.9 1.65 2.5 
1959 OY eee bce fA Se ee 1.88 4.4 1211 2.8 Te? 4.2 
BSG Space are Rte He aa, Pte i iter EMR ee 1.93 PSH 1.14 ail ZTE 2.9 
LOGSTEIEE ae E, MARES, 212 9.8 127 14 1.95 10.2 
1964 eels ii, < Prins cp Sel vate ian 2.21 4.2 1,32 3.9 2.02 3.6 
TOG5 Seer ce tek. Sena et ore Be osececeiae 2.33 5.4 1.41 6.8 Ole 5.4 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 

$ p.c $ p.c. $ p.c. 
1.5 GS BG ras i aeciesrcnanse teckererns 70.67 Ie of 39.29 4.7 63.97 5.7 
TODA eoaes ete ee coh eer. 72.21 Daye 39.49 0.5 65.31 PASI 
LOSS8e peste | ere taki Se 75.03 3.9 41.90 6.1 67.85 3.9 
1 Ue nana GaSe MG & conten 79.20 DuO 43.36 3.0 71.35 Dee 
1960 . 4 pers reopen ratte s Peaties baw odes 80.34 1.4 43.96 1.4 72.39 1.5 
19632 oe aT «cos cuw-siosonae cise 89.86 11.8 49,22 12.0 80.80 11.6 
19645 OE Ls TRA 94.00 Be) 51.41 4.4 84.35 4.4 
LOG SSA nae ek Mae ennn yen 99.38 Ded. 54. 85 6.7 89.32 5.9 

AVERAGE WEEKLY SALARIES 

$ p.c $ p.c $ p.c 
1956 INGA. 2h BOO Te 99.05 5.9 49.31 4,9 85.23 5.8 
LDS TARR A PEPE ele wah: eee 104.63 5.6 51. 84 yal 89.92 5.5 
LOSS Ae, ee, pene Renee 108.34 353 54.07 4.3 93.74 4.2 
1959 )% arc. Sadaceisess : Anteloe: scat 112.78 4.1 55.73 Boe! 97.10 346 
1960 ROE PE. AGES. 116.41 3.2 57.98 4.0 100.47 3:5 
NOG ak eacrpetee eee etc: eee ccm 128.50 10.4 64.17 10.7 111.29 10.8 
LOGE rct sas ee aloe eae eee eee 133.55 3.9 66.51 3.6 115.54 3.8 
TOG5) ees ett. cepre hs EE. : <<, eee 139.00 4.1 69.31 4,2 120.27 4.1 


16.—Proportions of Male and Female Employees classified as Salaried Staff, 
Survey Week 1956-65 


Norre.—Survey week is the last week of October. This survey was not conducted in 1961 and 1962. 


Durable Goods Non-durable Goods .- All Manufacturing 
Year 
Both Both Both 
Male Female Shxee Male Female Gives Male Female rae 


p.c. p.c. 


1956... S22. nse 19.4 47.5 
LOB Tcth agen’ ag 20.8 49.8 
LOOSE a, circa lng 21.9 48.6 
TODS vot siestne ess 20.5 47.2 
LOGO tag ttt os 22.0 49.2 


LOGS crete ee 21.4 44.2 
1064 niet aeget. 21.5 43.7 
LOD sac che nase es 21.1 42.4 
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17.—Average Hours and Earnings of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing, by Industry, 
Province and Selected Urban Area, Survey Week 1965 


Nore.—Survey week is the last week of October. Based on the unrevised standard industrial classification. 


Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Earnings 
Industry, Province and 
Urban Area es ee Leer 
ot ot ot 
Male | Female Sokad Male | Female Savas Male Female Saved 
No No No. $ $ $ g $ $ 
Industry 
Food and beverages......... 42.8 38.0 41.5 2.03 1.36 1.87 86.97 51.64 77.53 
- Tobacco and tobacco 
BEL CUS rs Oboe cian ore crak 38.1 37.4 37.7 Paeb}5) 2.24 2.39 97.40 83.87 90.31 
Rubber products............ 43.1 38.8 42.1 2.44 1158) 2.25 105.14 59.27 94.96 
queather products...........- 41.0 38.8 39.9 1.74 1.23 1.49 71.24 47.77 59.43 
Textile products (except 
CTL eVtAY ge Seeeis, Seei ag egies 43.9 40.4 42.7 wi!) 1.38 1.66 78.48 55. 84 70.79 
Clothing (textile and fur)....} 41.9 38.4 39.2 1.89 1.28 1.43 79.10 49.06 56.00 
Wood products.............. 42.7 41.3 42.6 1.95 1.40 1.91 83.22 57.65 81.41 
Paper Products... 0. eh 42.7 39.8 42.4 2.61 1.46 2.50 TAIT) 58.00 105.86 
Printing, publishing and 
allied industries........... 39.7 37.0 39.1 2.89 eon 2.61 114.88 56. 42 101.95 
Tron and steel products...... 42.5 38.9 42.3 2.49 1.63 2.45 105.80 63.43 103. 8&8 
Transportation equipment...| 43.3 39.7 43.1 2.64 ibatoal 2.59 114.12 71.71 157 
Non-ferrous metal products.| 42.0 40.0 41.8 2.47 1.35 2.39 103.58 53.80 99.79 
Electrical apparatus and 
BURUUCS ot ee eas 42.9 39.5 41.7 OOn 1.68 2.14 101.58 66.29 89.22 
Non-metallic mineral 
PIO CUB ian st sicll are vine one sce « 45.5 38.9 45.0 2.28 1.69 2.24 103.81 65.89 100. 84 
Products of petroleum and 
Eee | eae epee 42.3 SNy/ 42.3 2.98 1.96 ZO 125.97 69.91 125.43 
Chemical products.......... 42.2 38.7 41.6 2.46 1.49 2.30 103.79 57.78 95.89 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
FOCUSLFICS Fp....4 58. ee 43.4 40.1 42.0 1.94 1.29 1.69 84.26 51.87 70.80 


| | | | | | | 


Totals, Manufacturing) 42.7 38.9 41.8 2.33 1.41 213 99.38 54.85 89.32 


| | 


Durable goods!............. 42.9 39.7 42.6 2.39 1.63 2n32 102.63 64.49 98.95 
Non-durable goods!......... 42.5 38.7 : ‘ : ; 


Province 

Newfoundland.............. 40.4 39.8 40.3 1.84 0.80 1ee2 74.32 31.98 69.30 

EATS COUAN. ....0 . fees Ta 42.4 38.0 41.7 1.91 0.96 77 80.89 36.61 73.88 
New Brunswick............. 43.0 37.9 42),2, 1.92 1.00 1.78 82.38 37.87 (osk2 
BRCDEC siesta trie cree 44.2 39.1 42.8 2.09 1.34 1.89 92.27 52.25 80.92 
BOREL) FR 8c, Feet eg vrei 42.6 38.9 41.8 2.47 1.50 2327 105.18 58.21 94.88 
oo POSE A 0 See a 42.2 38.7 41.2 2210 1526 1.88 88.48 48.88 77.64 
Baskatchewan....c......522- 41.9 ihe 41.4 2224 1.54 2.16 93.70 58.05 89.39 
NSE et Se Re a 41.6 aif av 40.9 2.30 1.45 PAA 95.55 54.04 88.87 
British Columbia........... 39.1 lee 38.9 2.75 174 2.65 107.49 63.97 103.33 

Selected Urban Area 

TEESE Re a ee ae 43.9 39.0 42.2 2.20 1.42 1.96 96.58 55.41 82.58 
NOE oe ois crn ena ievssorwsose- ee 42.7 39.6 41.8 2.48 Lea] 2.15 103.74 58.16 89.92 
AN) a i 40.7 38. 40.4 2.69 1.54 2.54 109. 62 59.74 102.52 
TG a ee 43.2 40.6 43.0 2.78 2.01 2510 120.07 81.41 116.19 
MOPPING GAS, Sort, mses 5s 42.0 38.5 41.0 2.09 1.30 1.88 87.79 50.18 77.05 
BUANGOUNET. .... cise < cio vs ie > 39.2 36.7 38.8 2.74 1372 2.59 LO Zee a 62.97 100. 62 


1The durable goods group includes wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non- 
ferrous metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products; the non-durable goods 
group includes all other manufacturing industries. 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 759 
19.—Percentage Distribution of Male and Female Wage-Earners, by Range of 
Hours Worked, Survey Week 1965 
Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
re of 

ours Both 
Male Female Baton 

p.c p.¢: p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.c. p.c. p.c 
mnder 15... .. .: 1.4 24 1.4 1.6 2.9 2.0 Ip Pa 1a 
£920)... SSSR. ish 1.9 1.2 1.2 2.7 1.7 1a 2.5 1.4 
1, ee ok 2.0 1.2 al 2.6 1.6 1.1 2.5 1.4 
20—30... 0.0.00 122 2.8 1.3 1.4 5.0 eit 1.3 4.5 2.0 
SL Se 3.5 6.5 3.8 3.3 723 4.7 3.4 7.2 4.3 
DD— O39... .. 2s. 6s “edt 13.2 8.3 10.4 19.8 13.7 8.9 18.4 i lt Las 
Vk AS ee S058 37.0 36.4 30.9 23.9 28.5 33.4 26.6 31.9 
J) ee 9.4 9.3 9.4 1155 10.9 11.3 10.3 10.6 10.4 
NS a ree 4.9 4.8 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.9 5.0 4.7 4.9 
olla 5.0 4.6 5.0 5.1 4.7 4.9 5.0 4.6 5.0 
ee ee OR 4.3 3.9 4.3 5.0 4.0 4.7 4.6 4.0 4.5 
RMR. Pterctss, <laate 7.5 3.9 ok 6.9 320 Sr A 7.2 3.6 6.4 
49—53.......... 8.2 5.5 7.9 7.9 4.8 6.8 8.1 4.9 Wed 
See 1.6 0.4 1.5 1.2 Ona: 1.0 1.4 0.6 1.2 
55—64.......... 6.0 13 5.6 5.5 2.0 4.3 5.8 2.0 4.9 
ey Se eee 1.8 0.3 1.6 2.1 0.5 1d 1.9 0.5 1.6 

20.—Percentage Distribution of Employees in Manufacturing, by Weekly Earnings, 
Survey Week 1965 
Norre.—Survey week is the last week of October. 
Durable Goods Non-durable Goods All Manufacturing 
Range of 
Earnings Male | Female pie Male Female oo Male | Female ne 
Wace-HARNERS 

p.c. p.¢ p.c. p.c p.c p.c p.¢. p.c p.c. 

Under $20...... 1 2 1 1 5 2 1 4 2 

$ 20 —$ 29..... 1 3 1 1 8 4 1 di 2 

0 — 39..... 1 9 2 2 18 8 2 16 5 

40 — 49..... 2 20 4 4 24 11 3 23 8 

50 — 59..... 5 21 6 if 19 11 6 19 0) 

60 — 69..... if 16 8 10 12 10 8 13 9 

Oe 700.2: 11 13 11 12 7 10 12 8 11 

80 — 89..... 15 9 14 15 4 11 15 5 13 

90 — 99..... 17 4 16 13 2 9 15 2 12 

100 — 109..... 13 2 12 11 1 8 12 1 10 

110 — 119..... 10 1 9 8 — 5 9 —_ 7 

120 — 139..... 10 1 9 8 — 6 8 — 6 

140 — 159..... 4 = 4 4 — 2 4 — 3 

160 — 179..... —_ 2 1 — 1 2 — 1 

180 — 199..... 1 — 1 1 — -— 1 — 1 

711) 2 1 — 1 1 — — 1 -= 1 

SALARIED EMPLOYEES 

p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c p.ec. 

Under $20...... — -— — — 1 — — 1 — 

$ 20 —$ 29..... — 1 —- -= 1 1 — 1 — 

— 39..... — 3 1 1 5 2 1 4 1 

40 — 49..... 1 11 3 2 14 6 1 13 4 

50 — 59..... 2 20 6 3 21 9 3 20 8 

60 — 69..... 4 23 8 5 22 10 4 23 9 

70 — 79..... 5 18 8 6 16 9 5 17 9 

80 — 89..... 6 11 7 8 9 8 7 10 8 

90 — 99..... 8 6 8 9 5 8 9 5 8 

100 — 109..... 10 3 8 10 3 8 10 3 8 

110 — 119..... 10 1 8 9 1 7 9 1 7 

120 — 139..... 19 1 15 14 1 10 17 1 12 

140 — 159..... 12 — 9 10 1 7 ll a 8 

160 — 179..... 8 —_ 6 7 -= 5 Hf a 5 

180 — 199..... 5 — 4 4 “= 3 4 — 3 

ES ae 10 — 8 11 _— 8 11 — 8 
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Subsection 3.—Estimates of Employment* 


Estimates of total employment in establishments in the commercial sector of industry 
were published for the first time in 1965. Results of a monthly survey of employment in a 
sample of small firms initiated in 1961 were added to data from the long-standing employ- 
ment and earnings survey to produce estimates of total employment by industrial division. 


The estimates of employees are published for those eight major industrial divisions for 
which monthly and annual data are released in the publication Employment and Average 
Weekly Wages and Salaries. They are considered, for most purposes, to be more reliable 
indicators of changes of employment than the larger establishment employment indexes. 
However, the nature of the new sample survey does not permit the publication of industry 
detail below industrial division level nor of geographic detail below the provincial level at 
this time. Further developments in connection with the sample survey are at present 
taking place. 


Surveys of employment in the community service industries have been introduced 
recently. Education and hospital surveys are becoming well established and it is planned 
at a later date to extend the estimates to cover fishing and trapping, the entire non-com- 
mercial sector of community business and personal service and public administration and 
defence, thus providing comprehensive data for all non-agricultural industries. 


* More detailed information is given in DBS monthly publication Estimates of Employees by Province and Industry 
(Catalogue No. 72-008). 


21.—Estimates of Numbers of Employees, by Industrial Division, 1961-65, and by Month 1965 


Manufacturing mtiee 
Minin tion, Finance, | Service 
Year For- | (nel 8 Con- Com- Insurance| (com- 
and cate mic Non. struc- | munica- | Trade and mer- Total 
Month y ng) Dur- a Total tion tion Real cial 
“ able ble whe and Estate | sector)! 
iad td Other 
Utilities 
000 7000 000 ’000 7000 7000 000 7000 000 
Annual 
Average= 
LOGIE. 68.0 | 106.6 | 574.5 | 712.3 |1,286.9 | 275.2 576.6 | 729.5 3,600.1 
L962BS2 32 69.9 107.9 614.2 Toowonies 408 291.3 581.2 761.2 3,756.4 
196385500 67.9 106.1 647.9 747.3 |1,395.2 297.5 586.4 790.2 3,875.4 
1964 e872 70.7 107.4 689.6 774.3 {1,464.0 315.6 602.8 821.7 4,058.5 
AGG Deer oat 71.6 114.2 741.6 793.6 |1,5385.2 349.5 619.6 864.3 4,283.2 
1965—- 
January... 66.7 106.6 709.6 755.5 |1,465.1 276.1 584.4 Sime 3,995.2 
February 62.8 108.1 705.3 759.6 |1,464.9 274.7 585.2 823.0 3,997.6 
March., 53.5 110.3 oles 763.4 {1,485.2 279.2 589.5 828.9 4,030.9 
Aprilen.. ss 44.3 108.1 hal. 765.6 {1,487.4 804.3 597.7 839.3 4,076.4 
May...... 63.7 114.2 741.7 180.9 | L,0270.6 355.0 620.0 855.3 4,258.9 
June....... 81.6 119.1 760.8 805.8 |1, 566.6 385.7 637.3 872.4 4,415.7 
JulyAess ae 87.1 121.0 742.4 817.1 }1,559.5 401.5 647.9 872.8 4,462.2 
August.... 87.5 120.1 744.4 837.9 |1, 582.3 411.5 651.9 871.6 4,502.4 
September 82.8 116.9 759.3 825.0 |1,584.3 401.7 642.3 880.9 4,463.1 
October... 80.6 IVES 7 765.8 813.3 |1,579.1 401.7 632.9 890.6 4,450.1 
November 79.8 115.9 768.2 808.4 |1,576.6 Out ol 631.7 908.8 4,435.5 
December 68.9 113.8 758.2 785.9 |1,544.1 825.4 614.3 910.9 4,309.8 


1 Includes health services (except hospitals); motion picture and recreational services; services to business man- 
agement; personal services (except domestic service); and miscellaneous services. 
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Subsection 4.—Estimates of Labour Income* 


Wages and salaries, as shown in Table 22, include living allowances, bonuses, commis- 
sions and “‘tips’’ and are measured prior to deductions of all kinds (income tax, employees’ 
contributions to the unemployment insurance fund and to welfare and pension funds, etc.). 
Both money payments and payments in kind (i.e., free board and lodging) made to, or on 
behalf of, residents of Canada, excluding military pay and allowances, are included in the 
total of wages and salaries. Retroactive wage payments are included in the month in 
which they are paid. Supplementary labour income comprises payments made by em- 
ployers on behalf of their employees in order to provide them with future benefits, either 
definite or contingent. Specifically, these payments include employers’ contributions to 
employee welfare and pension funds, to workmen’s compensation and industrial vacation 
funds, and to the unemployment insurance fund. Contributions to Armed Forces pension 
funds are also included. 


Ss ee detailed information is given in DBS monthly publication Estimates of Labour Income (Catalogue No. 


22.—Wages and Salaries, by Industry, and Supplementary Labour Income, 1961-65, and 
by Month 1965 
Notre.—Based on the unrevised standard industrial classification. Figures are unadjusted for seasonal variation. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Year agit portation, | 
acs , Lesa Forestry Mining eco Comrie, ed Gables 
Trapping Communi: 
Annual Average— 
EOL Fs niushd guns dovnsie <3 218 283 542 5,306 1,252 1, 862 357 
Dd Niarolthas 2 pis vicina 227 300 559 5,699 1,357 1,909 378 
(2 ee 235 308 572 6,045 1,419 2,008 397 
ES ee 244 343 600 6,582 1, 582 2,129 421 
OOD cin, Bigriuapaie is! s-5:0 050.6 + 252 378 678 7,262 1,962 2,316 455 
1965— 

OE pe 12.6 25.6 52.4 566.1 123.9 181.9 35.9 
OD EMALY. 5 5 § id oes - 22 13.2 26.7 53.3 564.4 122.2 180.4 35.9 
EAC re a 14.3 25.2 54.2 583.2 128.2 178.7 35.8 _ 
Oo BES ee ae 16.8 21.4 53.1 587.3 136.3 185.1 36.4 
IRIGY, poets Bhat wis ci mice ns 21.8 27.5 55.9 600.0 156.6 191.7 37.5 
BO IP as ys otadsinre a, « Ss 26.1 34.4 58.0 614.2 169.1 192.1 38.8 
TN cca becautly ifisiaya 5 31.0 37.6 58.3 601.2 185.2 199.8 39.4 
POMSUGGs 5. Chins. dies b o's 33.2 36.3 58.3 614.2 193.3 199.0 40.0 
September........... 27.7 38.0 57.4 626.4 196.7 208.9 39.1 
Mctobenss Sai s..sk: 21.9 37.8 58.9 636.3 201.1 202.1 39.2 
November........... 17.5 37.6 59.4 639.0 187.9 201.9 38.7 


December........... 16.0 29.4 59.0 630.0 161.5 195.0 38.5 
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22.—Wages and Salaries, by Industry, and Supplementary Labour Income, 1961-65, and 
by Month 1965—concluded 


Y ee Govern- Total Supple- T 
th Trade me Service monk Wages mentary waaes 
Month Real santase Salnsies iieente Income 
Estate 

Annual Average— 
TIGL. os. thee danctveer 2,740 833 3,060 1,723 18,176 820 18,996 
LOG2 27 BVPI)... Cee 2,881 889 3,363 1,828 19,390 843 20, 233 
ROGS oy 4.6 oie sae 3,089 955 3,697 1,949 20, 674 873 21,547 
TOGA dd. J) SES 3,358 1,046 4,137 2,065 22,507 926 23, 433 
PGB os sic cota tins «ta anes 3,714 1,134 4,690 2,220 25,061 975 26,036 

1965— 
JADUALY /.baaweent dou. 288.0 91.1 367.2 168.8 1,913.5 78.2 1,991.7 
FO6bruary . 65. <0 css 288.7 91.8 373.0 170.4 1,920.0 78.5 1,998.5 
AVC I este a ea eps se 292.3 92.4 378.0 174.4 1,956.7 79.0 2,035.7 
ADrihint Peuaoe ra ee 299.2 93.0 385.6 177.5 1,991.7 79.6 2,071.3 
May. t,..5... See ieee 305.5 93.6 395.2 180.6 2,065.9 |) 80.7 2,146.6 
June Jae 312.0 94.2 403.1 188.9 2,130.9 81.6 |} 2,212.5 
Pally cies dp Gone 310.3 94.8 366.7 193.9 2,118.2 81.5 2,199.7 
August ciate apes 312.2 95.4 372.4 198.9 2,153.2 82.1 2,235.3 
September........... 317.4 96.0 410.6 204.8 2,223.0 83.3 2,305.3 
October i cadras ss sae 322.9 96.6 411.7 189.5 2,218.0 83.5 2,301.5 
November........... 330.1 97.2 412.8 186.7 2,208.8 83.5 2,292.3 
December. «5... -.5 << 335.4 97.8 413.4 185.9 2,161.9 83.1 2,245.0 


Section 4.—Wage Rates, Hours of Labour and Other 
Working Conditions 


Statistics on occupational wage rates by industry and locality, with standard weekly 
hours of labour, are compiled by the federal Department of Labour and published in the 
annual report Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. The statistics are based on an 
annual survey covering some 30,000 establishments in most industries and apply to the 
last normal pay period preceding Oct. 1. Average wage rates of time workers and average 
straight-time earnings of piece workers and other incentive workers for selected occupations 
are shown separately in the report but are combined in the calculation of industry index 
numbers shown in Table 23. Predominant ranges of rates for each occupation used are 
also given; overtime pay is excluded. 


The index numbers of Table 23 measure changes in wage rates for non-office employees 
below the rank of foreman. They do not, however, provide a basis for comparing the level 
of wages in one industry with that in another. Information on concepts and methods of 
developing these statistics is given in the annual report. 
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23._Index Numbers of Average Wage Rates for Certain Main Industrial Groups, 1956-65 


(1949=100) 


Norr.—Indexes back to 1901 may be obtained from the Department of Labour publication Wage Rates, Salaries 


and Hours of Labour 1962. 


Average 


Manufacturing 

Log- Coal | Metal All 
Year ging | Mining | Mining Dur ORs . Manu- 
Goods | Goods i 3 bag 

g 
La Ree 160.8 |. 123.6.j) 150.8 | 151.2 | 148.3] 149.8 
os BARRE eee 16864" 13745" 156.2 | 160.7 [1 “160.9 |) 158.6 
BENG a ois t)ds 2 ces are 17270" 147.622 160.8 | 2166.1 162.2 | 164.2 
RE etry Acs pussctry: 176.2 | 147.3} 164.3 | 170.8 | 167.0] 168.9 
1: OS EES teint 184°3"|. 148.2%15°169..4 | ~176.6..|;. 173.2. |_.175.0 
SOG ION .cduotiea §. 1908 7 154.50) 473.9 | 0180.3 || 17877 | 179.5 
CL ae a ae 199.4 | 161.1 177.2 | 0184.7 | 18453 | 184.5 
CUS eS a 208.2 | 155.6] 192.3] 190.6 | 190.4] 190.5 
LE 2196 2 157.40). 088.0 | 197.6 || P9618 | 197-2 

LOS ee eee 239.0 | 166.7} 195.0 | 207.8 | 206.0 & 


“ Per- 
Rail- | Tele- acsned 
ways | phone eroica 
146.8 | 157.6 136.1 
153:3 165.9 138.9 
15373 175.4 143.5 
165.7 175.3 146.1 
166.4 178.0 156.8 
176.5 188.0 158.8 
180.5 195.3 162.2 
185.9 200.2 171.1 
193.8 | 206.5 182.2 
201.3 ZADes 195.4 


24.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1965 


Industry and Occupation 


Construction (building and structures only)- 
BEiCKiayer SNE »MASON. <<. dss asic see sob heawion 
Per NON CCT AMG TOWMIOD ster cassie's, Aniomd ec 6s oh cheasys om 
ROO UTICIAU RT ec BAC ot ratios Reislocbe ae since tle eet 
PIMC OT ANOS SIAZACTY 5 occas c ode ac doerwinew baloareee 
SEO T OT eM By es cedars oF eas ae tee 
Pigmiper and steamfitter. .:.../0.....3.000..-- 
NCCE MELA! WOPKeron. Ss kgs. hed ae sbiseeed 


Manufacturing and Other Industries— 
eoneraliapourer, male... 1622656. ccs oc beets s 
Maintenance Trades— 

PAT DONGGE Safer Siats's oo oooh ap Sah REG. CASE 


WEACIMUNIS GME SN sie hace 8 cis, bots orl ee ee Oe 
IVER ONATS Gen rtie sh ome aikonss<-dxroatehe oc Pugin es 
UATE arta 6 Oe 6 0 Sg Il anes Oe gees 
Leni eR ee aes eee Be Eau ie ae 
pol eanG die MAKErS.<.. a. bs. maecsswe low os 


Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy.............. 
SLC KET OM CL... com. c 2 ceri decce as fils oh haters) 


Office Occupations, Male— 
MeO K GORGE. SERIO’... 5. anc cic sdb Uadciare « sols ogame & > 
MOen sIRECrIMCCIALC. .. <<. 2c guscdes anes Bites se 
BONES E cs SOTIIGOT every hey actetentees chosen eperdvonsveretexeveleverscenore 
MIMI OM CLOT retin Se eS ay aa wb ered NESS ok 
Draughtsman, intermediate................05- 
PET AUCIFESINIGN, BONION ct sree c ses te eee stone 


Office Occupations, Female— 
Mmieiwaintermediates, 220). (i055) 20. Sails 
Machine Operator— 

SCOOT Sore fest sisie Ree Oa cielie Sars nals 
Peaiewinting 4. Atle hlaes ree ny. EE 
O00 PETC Soe oe te ae ae 
AGM A SCMIOL trae c/a than @ Oatecels a ettrs oc ecke 
PMG oTAGHET, GuUNION: 22. Side ale Oee es . Sa 
ERO PTADNEL, SODIOL. 2%...) 5 vie) o.ch4a dials, see de oyeee 
Switchboard operator and receptionist......... 
Pt INIOL Li Gee hk EA? yal DSR eT eees ae 
MIDE OS 5 ne Os as Be s'ajous MG Ham 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 764. 


Halifax, Cs 
N.S NB. 
$ $ 
per hr per hr. 
2.68 2.55 
2.42 2.20 
2.65 2.20 
oS 2.08 
2.69 2.35 
2:72 2.30 
2.46 1.95 
1.81 1.25 
1.85 1.30 
1.68 1.57 
2.23 2.07 
2.42 2.30 
2.44 2.22 
2.11 ya at 
2590 2.41 
2.53 2.36 
2.55 2.24 
2.35 2.12 
1.73 1.61 
1.70 1.98 
per wk. | per wk 
99 102 
72 76 
101 101 
77 77 
92 100 
111 125 
53 54 
55 54 
57 45 
58 63 
73 73 
51 52 
65 63 
53 51 
48 46 
54 55 


Sher- 


brooke, 


Que. 


$ 
per hr. 


me DO DO DO DY DY bb 
or 
Or 


te DO DO bo DO —_ 
Oo 
or 


Montreal,| Toronto, |Hamilton, 


Que. 


per hr. 


NNN WWNWN&H 
_ 
bo 


Noe bo DO DO DO DD Db _ 
—> 
for) 


per wk. 


Ont. 


Nw NHONNNMNMNHNHDY fF 
lor) 
j 


per wk. 


Ont. 


06 
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24.—Average Wage and Salary Rates for Selected Occupations in Certain Cities 
Across Canada, Oct. 1, 1865—concluded 


en : Saska- Edmon- Van- 
: Winnipeg,| Regina, Calgary, 
Industry and Occupation toon, ton, couver, 
Man. Sask. Sask. Alta. Alta. B.C 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Construction (building and structures only)- 


Bricklayémeangd-Mason.:.e.gee. +) memes « <0 os ope 3.05 2.90 2.75 3.25 3.15 3.51 
Carpenter and joiner. 4. sccras tacos: = © of tats 2.80 2.51 2.70 3.10 3.05 3.49 
POTS CtrIGYAD a: ..founicchuctets Ae ho eaten rset nom ene ieee 3.00 2.80 2.65 3.20 3.30 3.97 
‘Paintermand: glazicrnss. fi. anaes hr cmyae city eer 2.50 DOA 2.29 2.50 2-50 3.36 
IPIASterere: oo locen ce ree eee ree ane evo eee ar 2.90 2.80 2.70 3.00 3.20 Beat 
Plumber and steamfitter..............eceeeeee OeL0 2.80 2.80 3.20 3.20 3.59 
Sheet metal workers: ; j.%. fetes ote . Se eniees 2.16 2.67 2.70 2.95 3.05 3.00 
Wabourert?! ..5 Fesahee do Baas. oS sob eee 1.95 1.83 1.79 2 lay 2.15 2.67 
MPUuCk Arivier :o Polite. ¢. te aes Aa lole ec aie etetee 205 1.85 1.79 2.15 Zelo 2.81 
Manufacturing and Other Industries— 
General labourer, male..............c00csseees eit 1.80 1.81 1.85 1.81 2.24 
Maintenance Trades— 
Carpenter sncccic.eactse eters SEE SR ARSE 2.44 2.30 Dod 2.48 2.50 2.88 
TOC ClANes ssc) dejecks <3. 2 PO ae eres eae 2.54 Pore 2.66 Wes DES 3.05 
MiaChinistirensk. dost eaten ae sasdio cs sieitiee cok Pdi 2.67 Ded 2.66 2.78 2.84 
Mechanica: ...5) etted« cdc oes 2.38 2047 2.49 2.54 2.50 2.87 
Maltwrig hts aa. cite ns ceoe cre eee 2.57 2.65 2.38 2.64 Ht (pe 3.04 
IP INE LTE LET sincieso..c bie Blo mse: RE ee ees Se ea 2.51 2.47 2.64 PD fil 2.85 2.80 
Toolandidie:maken cade ot cate cae 233 — == 2.60 — 2.98 
Welder ive sicsmishite hor mete roles Metne 2.48 2.54 2.29 2.60 2.62 2.86 
Service Occupations— 
Truck driver, light and heavy............... 1372 1.80 1.90 2.03 1.94 2.55 
Truckers pOWeIsh «casei sc te sausage cee as opeseks 2.02 1592 1.67 PA -ANth 1.97 2.58 


per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. | per wk. 


Office Occupations, Male— 


Bookkeeper, SCNIOL. saccae ae te Coes eee ees 97 104 107 108 114 119 
Clerksintermediatess......caaece + ae oe cee. 76 76 77 88 86 88 
Clerk; senioretas eee es oe as Cee 98 102 97 113 112 117 
Ordeniclerks.caeeas bakes aye sche Mare awe iso See 76 79 74 81 83 93 
Draughtsman, intermediate.................-- 91 90 83 99 96 114 
Draughtsman,, seniorss: e. se tases ce eee 113 108 108 120 116 136 
Office Occupations, Female— 

Clerk, intermediate nccc. oats Say oe ae emake 59 63 64 69 70 72 
Machine Operator— 

Bookkeeping a4 sce ce Soecaue Fes eee tere 58 60 59 61 60 64 

Calculatingaiccntecare ao oie ane te tecien ee 61 62 56 62 60 69 
Payrolliclenkre shee tee ie kw as v ee ee ee Leas 63 73 67 72 67 73 
secretary q«SOnlor..t ae ae ode cee ee eee 79 83 75 88 80 85 
StenographerpjUNiOrn ss ae ae de Sao neers 54 60 58 62 58 60 
Stenographer, SCNiO“:..+..ccsdenaies pees cael 67 72 68 He 68 72 
Switchboard operator and receptionist 54 57 56 61 56 63 
Lypist; junior? ie Seer es tee eee ce eee eRe 50 52 52 54 53 55 
L:ypistPSentonecm.,. craves sieievere ete teary > cites Sea ee 59 56 59 64 63 66 


1 “Other Industries’ consists of logging; mining; transportation (all sectors including air transportation), storage 
and communication (including radio and TV); public utilities; trade; finance; and government and personal service. 


Table 25 gives summary data on working conditions of plant and office employees in 
manufacturing industries and all industries for the years 1963-65. The percentages in 
this table denote the proportions that employees—plant or office—of establishments report- 
ing specific items bear to the total number of all such employees in all establishments 
replying to the survey; they are not necessarily the proportions of employees actually 
covered by the various items. Further details and additional information are given 
in the annual report Working Conditions in Canadian Industry, compiled and published by 
the Department of Labour and based on a survey at May 1 each year of some 30,000 
reporting units. 
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25.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and All Industries, 1963-65 


1963 1964 1965 
Item 
: Manu- All , Manu- All - Manu- 
acturing : acturing : acturing ° 
Industries Industries Industriad Industries Tadasixies Industries 
CovVERAGE 
Non-office Employees— 
Reporting establishments... No. 8,494 19, 830 8, 718 19,057 8,993 20, 592 
MEEDIOVOGR, 2.) gue sks s Pes cies s 853,647 | 1,541,163 892,462 | 1,622,929 922,557 1,976,551 
Office Employees— 
Reporting establishments... No. 8,213 18,176 8, 408 19, 260 8,040 18,949 
AMIplOoyeeSiias.. sc. ected es 263,814 681, 658 275,719 718,718 290, 343 952, 434 


PERCENTAGES OF NON-OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


AOba UN Ger. oo, . sso otis i Shoes < s 75 71 76 71 77 76 
Over 40 and under 44.............. 8 7 7 6 if 4 
ee ee Ae eee hey ee, 2s 3 6 3 6 2 4 
MACS ES See SAO aCan enaee ae ean mn 7 5 8 6 7 5 
Over 45 and under 48... 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Cho. . ARES SiGe” See eae kes. eee 3 5 3 5 3 5 
ROS ae” Saeki i Fame 5 Sele 3 3 2 a 3 3 
Employees on a five-day week...... 91 83 92 83 92 86 
Vacations with Pay— 
TE ON) IS Re © Ape ne I a 88 86 89 87 89 82 
After: 1 year or less........... mae 25 85 26 85 29 88 
SVCATS a io iste ae che ch Seale-e 11 18 11 18 8 17 
SEVCALS eRe este ook 6s 27 17 98 18 29 16 
ADV CATS 8 sas Aorckecd «nieve de 2h 16 26 16 19 11 
Other periods............. 1 _ — — if — 
Mmrnee Weeks... 2.) cc cos sccb av de 74 74 75 75 77 77 
After: Less than 10 years........ 8 14 8 18 18 a7 
NORV CATE O58 dos o.e 22 20 25 22 25 20 
HATS VOATS. .. 2. 0... cs 10 7 9 te 12 7 
ID RVOATO CS i ck Byes ch 81 80 29 28 22 oo 
AU EV CATS 5 os ks ee re ete 2 2 8 2 2 1 
Other periods............. 1 1 1 1 1 i 
Mme WOOKE. ,.. 08. sc d. ol ORs oo 40 47 41 47 47 52 
After: Less than 25 years........ 16 16 18 19 26 28 
BOVCALH As rier: 28 28 21 26 19 22 
More than 25 years....... 2 8 2 2 2 2 
Vacations that do not increase with 
Tength of'service......-....... 11 Mt 10 11 9 11 
Me 27 ons Poses 3 2-ds. Se reek 6 & 6 5 5 4 
LENS 8a RR i aa § 6 6 6 4 6 
Paid Statutory Holidays 95 93 96 93 96 94 
0 Be ree ae 6 6 6 6 4 4 
Te edit ae k. eacee er. otk, 5 6 6 6 4 4 
Sor eee ee 10 14 8 13 9 rh! 
cere Ba cdi ag a a a 53 40 56 42 $1 85 
(SE RRS SESS ee eee ee, eee 18 20 19 20 20 21 
so ou UA are ae elt ee 8 8 bs 8 8 19 
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25.—Summary of Selected Working Conditions of Non-office and Office Employees 
in Manufacturing and Ail Industries, 1963-65—concluded 


1963 1964 1965 
Item 
Manu- Manu- Manu- 
facturing : facturing facturing é 
Industries | M4ustries | tn dustries Industries | y,dustries | Mdustries 


PERCENTAGES OF OrricE EMPLOYEES 


Standard Weekly Hours— 


Wirdertcv emer ce. cies ctdetlectelelele.en0 29 34 32 34 30 33 

Bf A ae ARR i wr TED aie R Tae 43 35 41 36 42 37 

Over 373 and under 40............. 6 5 is 5 a 4 

AQ EEO ta eae 19 22 20 22 19 24 

Overs ORs on tee de eee Baie 3 4 2 3 Z 2 

Employees on a five-day week...... 97 95 97 96 97 97 

Vacations with Pay— 

TEWOMMEE KS reticent 93 92 93 92 93 77 

After: year OLleSS.1, S.icsi-i0,s1sis.6 85 86 87 86 85 72 

2 VALS a. cciacstre steisieesiecrs 6 4 4 4 6 8 

OOWCATS NM ete eecrscg siuts ans vistas « 1 1 2 if 

ORV CATS a lucene. sere ears 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Other periods. ......%..... i _ — — — — 

Three weeks.actecece 7 ote kiete ress 85 87 86 87 87 90 

After: Less than 10 years........ 9 2h 10 26 22 46 

TOR CATS (ox. cee « eiaretres 85 28 89 61 83 22 

DST eyVOarsace taste cre ose <0 13 i 12 6 13 6 

LDV CHIUSE cies tao hoxtosieuetokars 26 26 23 23 17 15 

DZONV CATS OAK orace cider sieiehoieis.0 1 1 1 1 1 1 

@ther periods; 4..j.06. 9 1 _ 1 1 1 1 

Mourswee kat 4 ai tena eis 0.5.50) 502 50 59 52 60 60 70 

After: Less than 25 years........ 16 16 20 20 84 87 

QOIVEATSN., cine <eiineRVesrenels 81 88 29 56 23 30 

More than 25 years....... 8 6 8 4 8 g 
Vacations that do not increase with 

lengthiof service. -.3.....2%-.- 6 6 6 6 6 5 

Miers cas yn GORE BOL GOGO OOOUS 1 - 1 1 if _- 

Dhwiee KS cochlear ocvalerore ceteterarstets 6 6 6 4 6 4 

SHV CCK SIM rar Selita ce selsre «berate —_ i — 1 — 1 

Paid Statutory Holidays............ 99 99 100 99 99 99 

LEE am Od cert A PROOe DOmthoD Ome 4 8 8 8 8 2 

TEER SAR ce TSE eres 7 12 7) 10 4 7 

Soa, ME oar he soelersi eo carcelntisiesciers 59 40 62 87 56 $1 

Leechs etc n.c8 CLR ORIOL COICO OO 24 26 24 27 26 20 

More than 0.2558. cs shite cites oie 6 18 6 22 10 389 


Wages of Farm Labour.—The information on farm wages is provided by volunteer 
farm correspondents located in all provinces except Newfoundland. The rates presented 
in Table 26 are average wages paid to all farm help regardless of age and skill. Because the 
rates reported may cover a wide range of skills, of types of work and of ages of hired workers, 
the value of the resulting data is considered to be an indicator of trends rather than a 
measure of absolute wage levels. No attempt has been made to have the wage rates 
reflect. such perquisites as separate housing accommodation, fuel, electricity and food 
which, under some conditions of hiring, are supplied by employers to their hired farm help. 
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26.—Average Daily and Monthly Wages of Male Farm Help as at Jan. 15, May 15 
and Aug. 15, 1965-66 


Nore.—Figures from 1940 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1943-44 edition. 


January 15 August 15 
Daily Monthly Monthly 
Province and Year 
with | With-) wisn | With- | yw; i ith- twith | With-| with | With- 


out out 
Board Breed Board Peat 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Maritime : 
Provinces— 

As Sear BI sin cay 5.50 | 6.90 | 121.00 | 156.00 118.00 | 149.00 

POGOe een Te: 6.00 | 7.70 | 129.00 | 165.00 129.00 | 168.00 
Quebec— 

1 LOS aS 6.60 | 8.50 | 128.00 | 174.00 132.00 | 183.00 

CN Eee EE 7.00 | 8.90 | 185.00 | 181.00 138.00 | 191.00 
Ontario— 

EG ce datic roth ches) «vey 6.90 | 8.70 | 187.00 | 185.00 153.00 | 216.00 

MOOG Access eee sles 7.60 | 9.70 | 170.00 | 218.00 171.00 | 239.00 
Manitoba— 

NOB Bae oo 5o035 0s 6.80 | 8.50 | 123.00 | 170.00 163.00 | 203.00 

HOGG KS., FAD: 7.30 | 9.20 | 188.00 | 185.00 182.00 | 232.00 
Saskatchewan— 

OB a eth cls aati dnsen 6.80 | 8.50 | 127.00 | 168.00 180.00 | 218.00 

BGG c5\s. tire. pi « ax 7.60 | 9.70 | 144.00 | 188.00 199.00 | 243.00 
Alberta— 

a §.90 | 8.80°| 143.00 | 190.00 175.90 | 220.00 

BOGE ae, Arnica: 7.80 | 9.90 | 160.00 | 211.00 189.00 | 241.00 
British Columbia— 

ROBO shyt ack: dads 00 |10.20 | 160.00 | 233.00 185.00 | 256.00 

BOGG, Soleo ih 8.80 {10.50 | 172.00 | 249.00 195.00 | 267.00 
Totals— 

Se ee 6.40 | 8.20 | 135.00 | 183.00 154.00 | 198.00 159.00 | 208.00 

BOGS et. cro F sh byes J 7.00 | 9.00 | 150.00 | 199.00 | 7.80 | 9.50 | 174.00 | 224.00 175.00 | 229.00 


Section 5.—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance.*—During the depression of the 1930s the need for a 
nation-wide unemployment insurance program became recognized. In 1935 the Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Act was passed by the Federal Parliament but was subsequently 
declared invalid by the Privy Council. Later, by consent of the provinces, an amendment 
to the British North America Act was obtained empowering the Federal Parliament to 


* Prepared by the Unemployment Insurance and Pensions Section, Labour Division, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics; statistics of unemployment insurance are compiled and published by the DBS from material supplied 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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legislate on unemployment insurance and in 1940 the Unemployment Insurance Act was 
passed, making provision for a compulsory contributory unemployment insurance program 
at the national level and also for the establishment of a national employment service to 
operate in conjunction with and ancillary to the unemployment insurance operations. The 
Act came into effect on July 1, 1941; amended on several occasions, it was replaced by a 
new Unemployment Insurance Act, effective Oct. 2, 1955.* On Apr. 1, 1965, the operation 
of the National Employment Service was transferred to the Department of Labour and on 
Jan. 1, 1966 to the Department of Manpower and Immigration (see pp. 731-732). 


Legislation provides for a compulsory insurance program administered by the Federal 
Government, and requires employers to join with their insurable employees and the Govern- 
ment in building up a fund. This fund is held in trust by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for the payment of benefit to eligible unemployed persons. The Act is admini- 
stered by a Commission of three persons appointed by the Governor in Council, of whom 
one is the Chief Commissioner; one Commissioner, other than the Chief Commissioner, is 
appointed after consultation with employer organizations and the other after consultation 
with employee organizations. 


The Unemployment Insurance Act applies to all persons employed under a contract 
of service,t except: the Canadian Armed Forces; the permanent public service of the 
Federal Government; provincial government employees except where insured with the 
concurrence of the government of the province; certified permanent employees of municipal 
or public authorities; hunting and trapping; private domestic service; private-duty nursing; 
teaching; workers on other than an hourly, daily or piece rate earning more than $5,460 
a year effective Sept. 27, 1959, unless they elect to continue as insured persons; employees 
in a charitable institution or in a hospital not carried on for purpose of gain except where 
the institution or hospital consents to insure certain groups or classes of persons with the 
concurrence of the Commission. All persons paid by the hour, day, or at a piece rate 
(including a mileage rate) are insured regardless of amount of earnings. 


The amount of the employee contribution is determined by the employee’s weekly 
earnings; an equal contribution is required from the employer. The Federal Government 
contributes one fifth of the aggregate employer-employee contribution and defrays admini- 
strative expenses. Contributions became payable on July 1, 1941. Benefit became pay- 
able on Jan. 27, 1942 and by Mar. 31, 1966 a total of $5,107,000,000 had been paid. 


The following statement shows the current weekly rates of contribution and benefit 
effective Sept. 27, 1959. The weekly contribution is based on actual earnings in the week, 
irrespective of the number of days worked. The benefit rates are calculated on the average 
weekly contributions for the last 30 weeks in the 104 weeks preceding claim. In order to 
qualify for regular benefit, a claimant must have at least 30 weekly contributions in the last 
104 weeks prior to claim, eight weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding 
regular benefit period or in the last year prior to claim, whichever is the shorter period, and 
24 weekly contributions since the start of the last preceding benefit period, or in the year 
prior to the claim, whichever is the longer period. 


* Copies of the 1955 Act incorporating subsequent amendments are available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa 
(Catalogue No. Y X92-222/50). 

+ Commencing Apr. 1, 1957, coverage was extended to persons engaged in fishing, notwithstanding the fact that 
such persons are not employees of any other person but are usually self-employed; commencing Apr. 1, 1967, coverage 
is extended to employees engaged in agriculture and horticulture. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF CONTRIBUTION AND BENEFIT UNDER THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ACT, IN EFFECT FROM SEPT. 27, 1959 


Nore.—Weekly rates in effect from Oct. 2, 1955 to Sept. 26, 1959 are given in the 1962 Year Book, p. 738. 


Weekly Rates of Benefit | Earnings not Deducted 


Range of Employee Range of 
Weekly Barnings come prooins Pa can Person Person Person Person 
Deseene Dovetdand Dependent Devandet 
spt ia camet s ~-ealindar. o-ehmerctien eben c= 4 (GR |e ay Tie ra 

| OE | as Sanne 10! BRNGOT SO.0 50.525 sates 6 8 3 4 
$ 9 and under $15....... 20 25 and under 34........ 9 12 5 6 
GR RS 4 er 3 30 Se che SR EEN ee 11 15 6 8 
Re ne Dm irre 38 : indies |! Deere: 13 18 7 9 
i > Sere 46 a PE TS 15 21 8 11 
ert Thi. BORViniérs 54 Bi ses | B8iimarses 17 24 9 12 
lili malls Re Ara 60 Gaerne AGUSe deans 19 26 10 13 
See Ol 5. gs 66 LT alenaathaae ir) Po ae 21 28 11 14 
Reed artist: Sh deve 72 Beit 29 {fey 82iveew sx 23 30 12 15 
ee Oar, en, 78 BAO BOOP IST, 25 33 13 17 
Ramee ety 69s inn. 86 00 orover..}...6 28d oe 27 36 14 18 

Pair Over. Caos si les < 94 


1A half stamp. 


The Act contains a special provision whereby the regular contribution requirements 
are relaxed somewhat during a 53-month period commencing with the first week of Decem- 
ber each year. Under this provision, claimants unable to fulfil the contribution require- 
ments for regular benefit may draw “seasonal benefit”’ if they have at least 15 contribution 
weeks during the fiscal year or, failing this, if they terminated regular benefit since the 
previous mid-May. 


Statistics on the Operation of the Act.—In order to assess the impact of changing economic 
conditions on the insurance program, provision is made for collection of current operational 
data, such as claims filed and processed and payments made. This information is published 
monthly in the Statistical Report on the Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Catalogue No. 73-001). Current claims and payment data are useful for administrative 
purposes and are also a source of information to the public regarding financial and other 
aspects of the program. 


Persons wishing to draw benefit must file either an initial or a renewal claim. Where 
it is necessary to compute entitlement to benefit, an initial claim is taken, otherwise a 
renewal. In the main, initial and renewal claims combined are an approximation of 
recorded separations from employment during a month. However, if a claimant exhausts 
his benefit and wishes to be reconsidered for further benefit, an initial claim is required. 
Such claims, accounting for approximately 15 p.c. of the monthly volume in 1965, are 
not new cases of disemployment. The count of claimants at the month-end indicates the 
extent to which claimants maintain contact with local offices of the Commission. 
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27.—Amount Paid, 1956-65, and Claims Filed, Claimants and Amount Paid, by Month, 1965 


Initial and Claimants 


Amount Amount 
Year < Renewal at 4 

Paid Claims Filed | Month-End Paid 
$7000 000 000 $000 
1956. > ata teah is weetiges 210,330 230 548 39.8 
VOD Te rctesvc.ciec mreteetorestaccte 305, 076 160 559 45.3 
LOR) Marcdescittcnete coos 492,901 183 539 55.6 
TODO crac as ee cine teres 406, 097 151 463 43.3 
196022526 oe eee 481, 836 93 229 31.7 
a2 181 16.2 
1OGL Rr ss leone nee 493,971 86 184 11.8 
HOG2 es ccreeenain cece siete ete 409, 208 84 172 12.8 
TDGS owes see cece eeees 394, 163 September............. 72 157 11.5 
1964 cee ee ieee 344,390 = || October.22.c00 sme cee: 83 170 10.2 
MOGD cc cecccisteistecesterstecotsrer 312,110 INovemberitescsee cere: 152 245 12.6 
December.........e00 262 418 2122 


In addition to the monthly data published on the operation of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, annual tabulations are compiled regarding persons employed in insurable 
employment and benefit periods established and terminated. These data are published 
in the annual report Benefit Periods Established and Terminated under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act (Catalogue No. 73-201). Data on persons insured under the Act are obtained 
from a 10-p.c. sample of insurance books and contribution cards renewed at June 1 each 
year. Included are persons engaged in insurable employment as well as persons on claim 
at that date. 


28.—Persons Insured under the Unemployment Insurance Act, by Industrial Group 
and Sex, 1964 and 1965 


Nortse.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample of contributors and claimants at June 1. 


Industry 


Aoriculture$ steeds aa: bersias. ctsidee ieee it a ates ot 
Forestry (mainly logging) >. ....- cscscdssccess sede seen’ 
Rishing and trappine sc eeweascst cai haan aren 
Mines (including milling), quarries, oil wells........... 
Manufacturing?) 2odderacers secon eco ct nestles ois 
Construction Sear. Hee teil ee clea. tatelal erates ste etera 


PPA See ete re rie en rise tei ercrarsiorete s-pretsevecerareceners 
Finance, insurance, real estate............seeseeeeeees 
Community, business and personal service............ 
Public administration and defence.............eeeeee- 
Industry unspecified or undefined...................+- 


Totals, All Industries...................64- 25 941,360 1,228, 480 3,021,000 1, 235, 550 


Benefit—The duration of regular benefit is related to the contribution history—one 
week’s benefit for every two weeks’ contributions in the past 104 weeks with a maximum 
of 52 weeks. However, contributions more than one year old cannot be used if they have 
already been taken into account in computing previous rights. Disqualifications for 
benefit include: loss of work owing to a labour dispute in which the contributor is partici- 
pating or directly interested; unwillingness to accept suitable employment; being an 
inmate of any prison or any institution supported out of public funds; refusal to attend a 
course of instruction or training if directed to do 80; residence outside Canada unless 
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otherwise prescribed. Disqualification of a claimant for a period not exceeding six weeks 
may be imposed if an employee is discharged by reason of his own misconduct or leaves 
the employment voluntarily without just cause or refuses suitable employment.* 


Table 29 distributes regular benefit periods terminated by province and shows average 
weeks and average dollar benefit paid on these terminations. A claimant establishes a 
regular benefit period when he submits his claim in the prescribed manner and proves he 
has fulfilled the minimum contribution requirements. The duration of benefit and the 
weekly rate authorized, comprising total entitlement, are then calculated and the claimant’s 
benefit may be drawn upon during successive intervals of unemployment. His benefit 
period terminates either when he has exhausted the amount authorized or when 12 months 
have elapsed since he established, whichever comes first. 


*This list should not be considered exhaustive; more detail may be obtained from the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Regulations. 


29.—Kegular Benefit Periods Terminated, Duration and Average Amount of Benefit Paid, 
‘ by Province, 1964 and 1965 


Notr.—Based on a 20-p.c. sample. 


1964 1965 
Average Average Average Average 
Province Benefit Weeks Amount Benefit Weeks Amount 
Periods : ; Periods ; : 

: Paid on Paid on 5 Paid on Paid on 
Termi- T Z T : Termi- 4 ; 

tinted ermi- ermi- nate Termi- Termi- 

nation nation nation nation 

No. No. No No. $ 

PVOWIOUNCIANG.. .). . v's ei elec icpeccees 21,835 14.4 20,500 15.1 393 
Prince Edward Island............ B Saal0 14.9 4,000 14.5 337 
Bitrate SCOUALE | oh SS oat soc bs pas bole 35,010 13.6 32,305 13.2 321 
iNew Brunswick... ..5.....505-ec0+ 31,090 1326 30,320 14.0 345 
0 DEE as a a Sie eS as ean ee 253,340 12.6 221,730 12.8 333 
RATION SL coche oe ene dee ides cde 277,595 i aa 229,940 ily 305 
PPAGIGONDS 5.6... die wie ec taie ate ses oe » 32,815 13.0 25,105 14.2 358 
MSAK ALCHEWAN:, .!.0c.cs0cclesccacccees 21,980 12.9 16,960 14.4 369 
OEP Seeseescae eas -poeraeatncraee Par eames 46,955 11.7 Sh 0/7 12.5 324 
rts COlUMDIA. < <isisis's « «ve aieee oo 88,080 11.8 80, 100 1127 310 
OS) CM ne 812,470 12.1 694, 735 12.7 324 


Table 30 gives provincial distributions of seasonal benefit periods in 1964 and 1965, 
average weeks and average benefit paid. 


30.—Seasonal Benefit Periods, Duration of Benefit and Amount Paid, by Province, 
1964 and 1965 


Notst.—Based on a 10-p.c. sample. 


1964 1965 

Province Average Average Average Average 

: Re os Weeks Amount H pe Pk Weeks Amount 
pug Paid Paid 2 Paid Paid 

No No $ No No $ 

meewioundland............s0s.scss0- 27,810 13.0 310 26,210 12.8 306 
Prince Edward Island............... 5,310 12.4 276 5,065 12.8 304 
EE os ciervn Sc ce en cacknee 22,360 Tie 261 21,025 10.9 258 
BayPSTUNSWICK....... cis. .c0eecccese 24,740 iy, 255 24,325 11.0 259 
Semen ee. ide So 2. SHRI 96,345 9.4 227 84,190 9.1 223 
ES A Se Cerne: 74,050 9.0 210 67,000 8.9 208 
aS i eR 12,880 9.2 22) 11,590 9.1 222 
Saskatchewan..................0000- 9,670 9.0 217 9,430 9.0 216 
RN eee Ee Alc ores crerrraue eyers 14, 240 8.4 210 12,425 8.3 205 
British Columbia................... 29,670 9.7 250 28,560 9.3 245 
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Section 6.—Employment Injuries and Workmen’s Compensation 


Fatal Employment Injuries.—Data on fatal employment injuries, compiled by 
the federal Department of Labour, are obtained from provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, from the Board of Transport Commissioners and other government authorities, 
and from press reports. Of the 1,263 fatal injuries to industrial workers that occurred 
during 1965, 332 were the result of the victims being struck by objects—73 by landslides 
or cave-ins, 56 by falling trees or limbs, 29 by materials falling from stockpiles or loads, and 
the remainder by other objects. Collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc., were responsible for 
276 fatalities, falls and slips for 244, and 121 fatalities were included in the classification 
“caught in, on or between objects, vehicles, etc.”. There were 92 deaths caused by in- 
halation, absorption, ingestion and industrial diseases, 86 by conflagration, temperature 
extremes, explosions, 60 by contact with electric current, five by over-exertion, strain, etc., 
and nine by striking against or stepping on objects. The remainder were the result of 
miscellaneous accidents. 


31.—Fatal Employment Injuries, by Industry, 1962-65 


———— SSS Ss 


Numbers Percentages of Total 
Industry esse 
1962 1963 1964 1965P 1962 1963 1964 1965P 
Agricoltures, 2 oe. samiet as atete oie terre 62 49 72 50 5.5 4.0 5.4 4.0 
dei eas A Ae aooasoReados 9 Ulnno den sooCoOutE 127 122 155 105 11.2 9.9 alee! 8.3 
Bishingvand trapping tees cecil  e 12 34 37 40 1.0 2.8 2.8 3eL 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells............. 151 163 161 164 13.3 13.2 12.2 13.0 
IManulAGtuniny asa acne acs mae is toe oe 216 222 235 213 19.0 18.0 17.8 16.9 
Wonstructionere ce 2c. as pease fee cee e ae 204 234 252 263 18.0 19.0 19.1 20.8 
Transportation, communication and other 
GT Ni Tost ee Ain ib GERSS ome oie as eet 209 210 237 279 18.4 17.0 18.0 22e1 
Tradet ct Gere ee enna en ee nes 58 61 62 64 Salk 4.9 4.7 5.1 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 2 1 2 3 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.2 
SERIE yas BAe on Chihun aad eigen eS cop nes 16 28 55 35 1.4 748! 4.2 2.8 
Public admiunistrationter.. setes 4. oer 78 109 52 47 6.9 8.8 3.9 3.7 
Totals Arete. cto cee cae ee antes 1,135 | 1,233 | 1,320 | 1,263 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


Workmen’s Compensation.*—In all provinces legislation is in force providing for 
payment of compensation to workmen who are injured by accident arising out of and in 
the course of their employment or who are disabled as a result of a specified industrial 
disease. To be entitled to benefits, a workman must be employed in an industry covered 
by the Act at the time of the injury. Compensation is not payable, however, where the 
disability lasts less than a stated number of days (varying from one to four in the provincial 
Acts), or if the injury is due to the workman’s own misconduct. A workman who is en- 
titled to compensation has no right of action against his employer for injury sustained 
during employment. 


The Acts provide for a compulsory system of collective liability on the part of em- 
ployers. Industries covered are divided into classes or groups, according to hazard. 
Employers are required to contribute to the Accident Fund at a rate fixed in accordance 
with the accident experience of the class or group. Each class is liable for the costs of all 
accidents occurring in that class. 


The laws apply to enumerated employments but the range of industries covered by 
each Act is very wide. The principal exceptions are farm workers (who are not covered 
except in Ontario), domestic servants, casual workers, employees of financial, insurance 
and professional undertakings, employees of non-profit religious or charitable organizations, 
and workers in certain service industries in most provinces, for example, barber shops and 


* More detailed information is given in the Department of Labour publication Workmen’s Compensation in 
Canada, A Comparison of Provincial Laws. 
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beauty parlours. Small undertakings, i.e., those with fewer than a specified number of 
employees, are exempted from the Act in some provinces. Excluded employments may 
generally be brought under the Act on the voluntary application of the employer. 


Benefits for disability are based on 75 p.c. of earnings, subject to an annual ceiling. 
Where disability is permanent, a life pension is paid, irrespective of future earnings. Med- 
ical benefits are provided without limitation, regardless of a waiting period, and rehabilita- 
tion services are available where necessary. Where death results from an employment 
injury, fixed monthly payments are made to dependants. 


A federal Act provides for compensation for accidents to Federal Government em- 
ployees according to the scale of benefits provided by the Act of the province in which the 
employee is usually employed. Seamen who are not under a provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Act are entitled to compensation under the federal Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act. 


32.—_Employment Injuries Reported and Compensation Paid by 
‘ Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 1964 


Employment Injuries Reported 


: Compensation 
Province Medical | Temporary ; Permanent Fatal Total Paid? 
Aid Only! | Disability | Disability ‘ om 
No No No. No No $ 
Newfoundland.........05.....2..5. 5,174 3, 637 76 13 8,900 2,130, 167 
Prince Edward Island............. 1,288 972 11 3 2,274 392,906 
RV SCOUA ec ieee antares 12,866 8,478 303 33 21,680 5, 428, 485 
New Brunswick................+5- 11,413 9,967 189 36 21,605 4,105,259 
OTE, MERE Sti Bptit Scone aaa ae de ats 313 143, 969 32,848, 6103 
REACTOE OOP Sons et t e Bee oe 205, 953 83, 884 2,999 291 293,127 67 , 285, 8273 
7 Lost cece saeaanap teen aaa 14,364 11,042 452 39 25, 897 9,730,266 
MASKALCDOWAN' 5 sch. sie oc. ae ie 14,339 9,484 183 57 24,063 5,319, 266 
BMDBFLAAS So Ses OL. 32,179 22,168 817 113 55,277 12,070,924 
PEICISD. COLUMPIS... Ho « a,o:0.0, s+ 2mperey 49,641 24,869 1,234 155 75, 899 24,211,268 
40 CR ee ee << Me are 1,053 672,691 || 163,522,978 
1 Injuries requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 
sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 2 Includes, except where noted otherwise, payments to 
compensate loss of earnings, medical aid payments, cost of rehabilitation and hospitalization (not including capital 
expenditures) and pensions paid (not pensions awarded) for temporary and permanent disabilities. 3 Excludes 


payments by employers who make direct compensation to their employees; such employees come under Schedule 
T of the Ontario and Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 


Section 7.—Organized Labour in Canada 


HISTORY OF THE LABOUR MOVEMENT IN CANADA* 


Canadian trade union history goes back at least 150 years. There were unions of 
skilled workers in Saint John, N.B., during the War of 1812, and the ferociously anti-union 
Nova Scotia Act of 1816 complains that ‘‘great numbers of ... Journeymen and Workmen, 
in the Town of Halifax, and other parts of the Province have, by unlawful Meetings and 
Combinations, endeavoured to regulate the rate of wages, and to effectuate illegal purposes’. 
From the prohibitions the Act contains, it is clear that the “Combinations” had been doing 
almost everything a modern union does in pursuit of collective bargaining, and with some 
success. There is evidence also of unions of printers in Quebec City in 1827 and 1836, in 
York (Toronto) and Hamilton in 1833, and somewhere in Nova Scotia (probably Halifax) 
in 1837; shoemakers in Montreal in the 1830s and in Hamilton between 1827 and 1842; 
carpenters in Montreal in 1834, and stonecutters in 1844; carpenters, cabinet makers, 
blacksmiths, foundrymen, hammermen, painters, bakers, shoemakers, tailors and “‘horolo- 


* Prepared by Dr. Eugene Forsey, Director of Research, Canadian Labour Congress, Ottawa. 
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gers’”’ in Saint John in 1840; seamen in Quebec City in 1847; shipwrights and caulkers in 
Kingston in 1848-50; carpenters, cabinet makers, blacksmiths and foundrymen, painters, 
masons and stonecutters, shipwrights, riggers and sailmakers, longshoremen, sawmill men, 
millers, bakers, shoemakers, tailors, and printers in Saint John in 1853; longshoremen in 
Quebec City 1 in 1857, and sailmakers in 1858; moulders in Brantford in 1859; and bakers 
in Victoria in 1859. Most of these early unions were probably short-lived but the Montreal 
Stonecutters, the Quebec Ship Labourers (longshoremen) and the Saint John Shipwrights 
lasted well into the present century; the present Toronto Typographical Union goes back 
to 1844, and the Saint John Longshoremen to 1849. 


Before 1859, all the unions seem to have been purely local, except for the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers (ASE), a British union that established its first Canadian 
branch in Montreal in 1853, a second in Hamilton in 1857, and two more (Toronto and 
Brantford) in 1858. But from 1859 on, Canadian unionism became steadily more and more 
‘international’, that is, more and more of its members belonged to unions with their head- 
quarters and the bulk of their membership in another country. The ASE was followed, 
during the 1860s, by several organizations with headquarters in the United States—the 
Moulders (1859), the Locomotive Engineers (1864), the Typographical Union (1865), the 
Knights of St. Crispin (shoemakers) (1868), and the Cigar Makers (1869); the Coopers also 
may have arrived before 1871. The 1870s brought the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners (British) (1871), the Bricklayers and Masons (1872), the Friendly 
Society of Carpenters (British) (1875), the Locomotive Firemen (1876), and probably the 
Knights of Labor (1879), and the 1880s brought the Railway Conductors (1881), the 
American Brotherhood of Carpenters (1882), the Railroad Trainmen (1885), and the 
Painters and Decorators (1887). British and American immigrants brought some of these 
with them; others were invited by Canadian local unions that wanted to be part of some- 
thing bigger and stronger, and whose members wanted to be able to move freely to jobs in 
the United States when times were hard in Canada. 


Nevertheless, during the 1860s, 1870s and 1880s, Canadian workers continued to form 
purely local or provincial unions. There were provincial organizations of shoemakers in 
Ontario and coal miners in Nova Scotia; there were local unions of occupations as diverse 
as seamen, sailmakers, shipwrights, caulkers, riggers, longshoremen, wharf porters, truck- 
men, hackmen, bricklayers, masons, stonecutters, carpenters, plasterers, painters, plumbers, 
tinsmiths, boilermakers, carriage makers, saddle makers, harness makers, trunk makers, 
cabinet makers, chair makers, varnishers and polishers, coopers, boltmakers, brushmakers, 
bricklayers’ labourers, labourers, tailors, hatters, bakers, bookbinders, and in places as 
widely scattered as Halifax, Charlottetown, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Hamilton, London, St. Catharines and Victoria. 


For many years the various unions, even in the same city or town, had very little to do 
with each other. But in December 1863 several Hamilton unions formed a central Trades 
Union or Trades Assembly, a body made up of delegates from the constituent unions, which 
lasted till at least 1875. This was followed by the Toronto Trades Assembly (1871-78), 
the Ottawa Trades Council (1872-76) and the St. Catharines Trades Assembly (1875). 
In 1873, moreover, the Toronto Assembly called a national convention. By that time, 
there must have been upwards of a hundred unions in the country but the convention had 
delegates from only 31 locals of 14 unions, all in Ontario (although the Typographical 
Unions in Montreal and Quebec sent letters of approval). This convention set up the 
first national central organization, the Canadian Labor Union, which met again in 1874, 
1875, 1876 and 1877. The depression of the 1870s, however, was fatal to both the local 
and national central bodies, although many of the local unions, especially the branches of 
the internationals, survived. 

Meanwhile, the infant Canadian labour movement had won a resounding and decisive 
legislative victory in the Toronto printers’ strike of 1872, part of the nine-hours movement. 
Most of the Toronto master-printers, headed by George Brown of the Globe, were fiercely 
anti-union. They had 13 leading members of the Typographical Union committee arrested 
on a charge of seditious conspiracy. Labour had assumed unions were lawful but it now 
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found they were not. British Acts freeing them of their Common Law disabilities did not 
extend to Canada so that Ontario unions in 1872 were in the same legal position as British 
unions in 1791. They promptly set to work to get Canadian legislation to match the 
British. Sir John A. Macdonald, delighted at the opportunity to “dish the Liberals” with 
two pieces of unimpeachably Gladstonian legislation, lost no time in passing through the 
Dominion Parliament a Trade Unions Act and a Criminal Law Amendment Act (1872) 
modelled on the British Acts of the previous year. This was the first big piece of successful 
political action by Canadian unions. The prosecution was dropped and the strike was won. 


With the adoption of the National Policy (1879) and the construction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (1881-85), Canadian industry began to revive and grow and the unions 
revived and grew with it. The 1880s saw not only the organization of a host of purely 
local unions, most of them short-lived, but also the entry of several new international 
unions including, besides those already mentioned, the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
(1888) and the Plasterers and Cement Masons (1889). The railway running trades 
organizations (Engineers, Firemen, Conductors and Trainmen), which in 1880 had had 
only about a dozen locals, by 1890 had about 100; in 1880 they had been confined almost 
wholly to Ontario but by 1890 nearly half their locals were in other provinces, divided 
almost equally between the Maritimes, Quebec and the West. The building trades also 
had only about a dozen locals in 1880, again nearly all in Ontario and, by 1890, they had 
about 60, rather more than half of them in other provinces, more particularly the West 
and Quebec. 


But the most spectacular feature of the 1880s was the appearance and growth of the 
Knights of Labor. Actually, the Knights (which started in the United States but spread 
to Canada, Britain, Belgium, Australia and New Zealand) had formed one Local Assembly 
in Canada before 1880 but this had withered on the vine and their Canadian history really 
began in Hamilton in the fall of 1881. Within a decade they had organized well over 300 
local Assemblies in more than 100 cities, towns and villages in every province except Prince 
Edward Island and what is now Saskatchewan. Many of these were short-lived, few sur- 
viving the turn of the century, but in 1886 there must have been 160 and in 1887 close to 200. 


What is more, the Knights were mainly responsible for the organization of the un- 
skilled, men and women (of which there had previously been very little) and of small town 
workers. Nor did they neglect the skilled; their first big effort in Canada was organizing 
30 Local Assemblies of telegraphers, from Winnipeg to North Sydney, as part of their 
“National Trade District 45, United Telegraphers of North America”. This body, in the 
summer of 1883, conducted the one genuinely international strike in North American 
history, against the big telegraph companies on both sides of the border. The strike failed 
and the Canadian Telegraphers’ Assemblies disappeared but the Knights went on to 
organize almost every conceivable craft, from carpenters to watch-case makers, from stone- 
cutters to musicians. They also organized a great number of ‘‘mixed’” Assemblies that 
took in all occupations, skilled and unskilled, and were specially adapted to the needs of 
small towns where there were not enough workers of any one occupation to make a sizable 
trade union. The cities and larger towns had their share of Assemblies (in 1887 Toronto 
had about 50, Montreal over 20, Quebec City perhaps a dozen, Hamilton 15) but there were 
also single Assemblies, usually mixed, in dozens of small places. 


With the fresh burst of organizing activity came a revival of the central organizations, 
both local and national. Significantly, the new local central bodies almost invariably 
called themselves “Trades and Labor Councils’’; the ‘‘trades” were making room for the 
unskilled. The Toronto Council was formed in 1881 and was followed by Halifax (1882), 
Hamilton and London (1883), Guelph (1885), Montreal, Oshawa, Brantford and St. Thomas 
(1886), Winnipeg (1887), and Ottawa, St. Catharines, Peterborough, Vancouver and Vic- 
toria (1889). The new national central body, known initially as the “Canadian Labor 
Congress” but from 1886 on as the Trades and Labor Congress (TLC), was set up in 1883 
by a convention summoned by the Toronto Council and for some years was, in fact, an 
almost wholly Ontario body. The first convention had no delegates from any other prov- 
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ince; the second, in 1886, had one from Quebec but in 1887 and 1888 the delegates were 
again all from Ontario. From 1889 on, however, there was always a substantial delegation 
from Quebec. In 1890, the first western delegates appeared (from British Columbia), and 
in 1897 the first from the Maritimes (New Brunswick). Until the turn of the century, 
however, the Congress remained a predominantly Ontario and Quebec organization, not 
only because most of the unions and the Knights of Labor Assemblies were in those prov- 
inces, but because the railway running trades almost invariably held aloof, and because 
unions and Assemblies were usually too poor to send delegates more than a short distance 
from home. 

From 1880 until the beginning of the twentieth century, the Canadian labour move- 
ment was comprehensive, inclusive; the Congress was prepared to accept every kind of 
genuine labour organization there was—craft or industrial, skilled or unskilled, local, 
regional, national or international. Even so, its strength was not impressive. In 1901, 
the Secretary-Treasurer reported that of 871 organizations in the country, only 133, with 
a total membership of 8,381, had affiliated; and total Congress expenditures in that year 
were only $809.88. It was not until the next year that the Congress engaged ‘‘the services 
of a stenographer and typewriter’, which ‘‘necessitated the fitting up of a small office with 
two desks and a chair’. 

In these circumstances, it might have been supposed that the policy of taking in 
everybody would have continued. But in 1896, Canadian trade unionism had to face, for 
the first time, the problem of reconciling continental solidarity with Canadian autonomy. 
Most of the TLC affiliates were locals of international organizations but it had confined 
itself almost wholly to legislative activities and seems to have had no formal contact with 
the American Federation of Labor (AFL). But in 1896, it complained to the AFL about 
the application of the American Alien Contract Labor Act to Canadian workers and the 
ensuing correspondence led, in 1899, to an exchange of fraternal delegates which lasted 
as long as the Congress. 

Meanwhile, the Knights of Labor, which in the late 1880s and early 1890s had played 
a dominant part in the Congress (supplying the majority of the delegates at the conven- 
tions of 1887-89, 1891, 1893 and 1894 and holding the Congress presidency from 1886 to 
1891, and in 1894 and 1895), had dwindled to very small proportions in Canada and to 
almost nothing in the United States. The AFL, on the other hand, was becoming more 
and more powerful and its unions in Canada more and more numerous and influential. 
With the turn of the century, they felt in a position to put pressure on the Congress to 
throw out all organizations ‘‘dual” to (rivals of) AFL unions and in 1902 the Congress 
complied. It lost 23 organizations; it kept nearly 200. There were over 1,000 unions in 
the country—more than 500 in Ontario, about 160 in British Columbia, slightly fewer in 
Quebec, about 140 in the Maritimes and nearly 70 on the Prairies. 


By its action in 1902, the Congress ranged itself definitely on the side of international 
unionism. It did not, however, by any means accept the subordinate role the AFL 
repeatedly tried to impose on it. From 1897 on, it kept trying to get the international 
unions, or the AFL on their behalf, to turn over to the Congress the dues these unions 
paid the AFL on their Canadian membership. It finally solved this problem by getting 
the international unions to affiliate their Canadian membership direct, which they began 
to do in 1906. The AFL persisted, right down to 1955, in chartering local unions in 
Canada. It also made repeated unsuccessful attempts to deny the TLC the sole right 
to charter local Trades and Labor Councils, and it took the Congress 35 years (1910 to 
1945) to win complete victory. The Federation was successful in forcing the Congress 
to expel, in 1939, a whole group of unions belonging to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions (CIO) but only after a struggle. A similar attempt in 1946 against the Machinists 
met a firm and spirited refusal. After this, the Congress decided to assert itself by setting 
up a series of departments and a full-scale organizing staff and otherwise make plain the 
status it felt it should enjoy as a fully autonomous Canadian trade union centre. 


None of these disputes, however, really disturbed the basic harmony between the 
TLC and the AFL. The Congress, made up overwhelmingly of international unions 
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whose American members were affiliated to the Federation, never faltered in its allegiance 
to international unionism. It knew that in most industries international unions alone 
had the staff, experience and money to do the job that had to be done. 


Meanwhile, however, the whole Canadian labour movement had been “by schisms 
rent asunder, by heresies distrest”. Nationalism, industrial as against craft unionism, 
revolutionary ideas, and a mixture of nationalism and denominationalism all played their 
part. The unions expelled by the TLC in 1902 promptly formed the National Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, which, in 1908, became the Canadian Federation of 
Labour and in 1910 took in the Provincial Workmen’s Association of Nova Scotia (which 
had never affiliated with the TLC). In 1919, just after the Winnipeg general strike and 
partly as a result of its failure, many western unionists, attracted by revolutionary in- 
dustrial unionism, broke away from the Congress and the established international unions 
and formed the One Big Union, which for a time threatened to take away a large propor- 
tion of the TLC’s membership on the Prairies and in British Columbia but within a few 
years had ceased to be of any importance. Between 1901 and 1921, small Roman Catholic 
unions (some of them perhaps former Knights of Labor Assemblies) sprang up in Quebec 
under the fostering care of the hierarchy and clergy and in 1921 formed the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour (CCCL). In 1927, the Canadian Federation of Labour 
and other national unions (notably the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
which had been founded in 1908, had entered the TLC in 1917 and had been expelled from 
it in 1921) formed the All-Canadian Congress of Labour (ACCL), dedicated to industrial 
and national unionism. By 1935, purely Canadian unions of one kind or another, including 
the Communist Workers’ Unity League, made up nearly half the total union membership 
in Canada. Within a few years, however, international unionism reasserted its pre- 
dominance and for many years now about 70 p.c. of all Canadian unionists have belonged 
to international unions. 


The great debate in the United States in the 1930s over the relative merits of industrial 
and craft unionism found only faint echoes in Canada. The TLC had both kinds and was 
most reluctant to expel the Canadian branches of CIO unions but, faced with a virtual 
ultimatum from the AFL that it must either expel the CIO unions or lose the AFL unions 
(whose Canadian membership was then far larger), it had really no choice and in 1939 the 
CIO unions were accordingly cast forth. They at once formed a Canadian CIO Committee, 
which became the fourth Canadian central organization. 


Through all these changes and chances, the four railway running trades (Conductors, 
Engineers, Firemen and Trainmen) remained unaffiliated with any central body, although 
locals of every one of them had occasionally sent delegates to Trades and Labor Councils 
and to TLC conventions, and in 1896 their joint Legislative Board had sent two delegates 
to the TLC, of whom one was elected to the Congress Executive. The “big four’, how- 
ever, co-operated with each other and two Congress railway unions in a Dominion Joint 
Legislative Committee. 


Late in 1939 came the first step toward unity, although, paradoxically, it created 
the first effective opposition to the TLC. The ACCL and the Canadian CIO Committee 
agreed to unite in the Canadian Congress of Labour (CCL), which was set up in 1940, 
with complete autonomy not only for itself but for the Canadian branches of CIO unions. 
Contrary to most expectations, this new Congress not only survived but grew and became 
strong, organizing mass production industries and pioneering in labour research, workers’ 
education and labour public relations. For the next 15 years both Congresses passed 
resolutions almost every year in favour of unity and, from 1948 on, joint action on various 
matters became increasingly common. But as long as the two American central bodies 
were at loggerheads their Canadian counterparts could make little progress towards 
reunion because of the provisions of the TLC Constitution which, in effect, forbade it to 
affiliate any union ‘dual’ to an AFL union. Once the Americans agreed to discuss unity, 
this blockage disappeared. By the end of 1953 the two Canadian Congresses had ap- 
pointed a joint Unity Committee, which first (1954) drew up a “‘No-raiding Agreement”’ 
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(under which unions of the rival organizations agreed not to try to steal each others’ 
members) and in 1955 a “Merger Agreement”. After ratification by the two Congress 
conventions, the Merger Agreement came into force and the founding convention of the 
united Canadian Labour Congress (CLC) took place in April 1956. In January 1957, 


the small and respectable remnant of the One Big Union joined the new Congress, the 


Locomotive Firemen followed in February, and the Trainmen in September. 

During the Second World War, the CCCL, at first distrusted and denounced by the 
orthodox unions as a collection of thinly veiled “‘“company unions’’, shed the narrow denom- 
inationalism and French-Canadian nationalism of its early years and by the 1950s had 
become one of the most militant labour organizations in the country. After numerous 


battles with the international unions, it also came to co-operate with them for common ends 


and for a time, in 1956 and 1957, it looked as if the Confederation would come into the CLC. 
But the negotiations broke down and it stayed out. In 1960, it formally “de-confession- 
alized’”’ itself and became the Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU). 


In 1911, there were only 133,000 union members in Canada, and at the outbreak of 
the First World War still only 166,000. By 1919 the number had more than doubled to 
378,000; by 1924 it had sunk to 261,000; and by 1932 it had recovered to 322,000. The 
depression cut it back to 281,000 but by 1938 it was slightly higher than in 1919. During 
the Second World War, the immense new industrial development and the organization of 
the mass production industries again more than doubled the pre-war figure, and in 1949 
membership passed the 1,000,000-mark. Since then, growth has been slower; the manual 
workers in the large industries and the main crafts in the cities and big towns have been 
pretty effectively organized but the white-collar workers and the small town workers in 
general have not. From 1958 to 1964, total union membership was almost stationary 
but in 1965 it started to rise again substantially. CLC unions now (1966) have about 
three quarters of the 1,600,000 organized workers in Canada; the CNTU has about 10 p.e. 
(almost all in Quebec) and another 8 p.c. are in international unions unaffiliated with the 
CLC. 

In some respects, Canadian trade unionism has changed out of all recognition since 
the first Canadian Labor Congress met, over 80 years ago; in others, it has changed very 
little. The basic aims and basic organization are the same; the change has been chiefly 
in the legislation the unions want passed. This is partly because so much of what they 
originally wanted they have long since got—one day’s rest in seven, cash payment of wages, 
bureaus of labour statistics, a Department of Labour, the nine-hour day, workmen’s 
compensation, universal suffrage, free compulsory education; it is partly also because 
some of the things they once wanted no longer interest them, or even, as with compulsory 
arbitration (repeatedly demanded down to 1902), have become anathema; but it is also 
because, on many matters, circumstances, or the general climate of opinion, or both, have 
changed. ‘This is true of temperance legislation, the single tax, the initiative and refer- 
endum, the abolition of Lieutenant-Governorships and the High Commissionership to 
Britain, the election of the Governor General, demonetization of gold and silver, condem- 
nation of manual training in the schools, transfer of university and college grants to the 
schools, exclusion of Oriental immigrants and of “pauper”? immigrants from Europe. 
But abolition of the Senate, public ownership of banks and public utilities, minimum wages 
and shorter hours are all part of the CLC program, as they were of the TLC. So is support 
for the co-operative movement. 

One subject that figured prominently in TLC resolutions from 1886 to 1910 was co- 
operation with the farmers, who in those days were of course far more powerful, economi- 
cally and politically, than organized labour. In 1886, the Congress appointed a committee 
to meet with the Dominion Grange to get some united action on the Factory Act. In 
1893, it met with the Grange and the Patrons of Industry (a new farm organization) and 


adopted a common “platform’’, set up a standing committee with the Patrons to devise 


‘“‘a scheme for a union of the labor forces (rural and urban)”, and provided for a vote by 
affiliated organizations on allowing the Grange and the Patrons to affiliate. In 1894, the 
Congress constitution was amended to let the Patrons in; this was deleted in 1895 but in 
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1896 the convention again resolved that unity with the Patrons was desirable and in- 
structed its Executive to be represented at any meeting the Patrons called. The Dominion 
election of 1896 pretty well did for the Patrons but the idea of co-operation with farm 
organizations persisted and in 1910 the Executive recommended appointment of a special 
committee for this purpose. 


From then until 1941, labour seems to have been too preoccupied with more urgent 
matters to give this one much attention. In that year, the TLC declared that “the well- 
being of labor is inseparably bound up with the prosperity of the farmer”; expressed its 
fear that ‘many farmers” would be ‘‘driven off the land’’ and “forced into competition 
with workers thereby driving down wages”; and announced its “sympathy and support 
for the farmers to secure adequate debt protection and parity of farm prices”. The CCL 
declared in favour of co-operation with farm organizations and of government aid in 
marketing farm produce in any friendly country. The next year the TLC called on the 
Government to help the farmers meet the shortages of machinery and services. In 1946 
both Congresses supported the Alberta farmers’ strike; the older declared for ‘‘close co- 
operation” with national and provincial farm organizations; the younger suggested a 
conference of ‘‘Labour organizations and the official spokesman of the farmers” to work 
toward “complete unity... in our demands for social security”. In 1947 the CCL 
declared its support for the farmers ‘‘in their attempt to get a fair price for their products”, 
and in 1948 pledged itself to do all it could to promote ‘‘farmer-Labour-teacher”’ co- 
operation for “common aims and objectives”. In 1949 the TLC listened to a speech of 
greeting from the President of the Alberta Farmers’ Union (already affiliated with the 
Calgary Trades and Labor Council). In 1951 the CCL called on the Government to 
work out with farm organizations ‘‘a just farm price-structure’’. The next year the older 
Congress had another speech of greetings, this time from the President of the Interpro- 
vincial Farm Union Council, and the other Congress declared for a ‘“‘National Co-ordinating 
Committee of Farm and Labour organizations’. From 1953 to 1955 both Congresses 
had farm speakers each year; so did the new CLC at its founding convention in 1956. 
In February 1954 the two Congresses and the Interprovincial Farm Union Council set up 
the Farmer-Labour Economic Council, which still exists. 


Another subject of great importance which has had a place in almost every meeting 
of the national central organizations is political action. The Canadian Labor Union 
dealt with it in 1876 and 1877. The Congress of 1883 unanimously resolved that ‘the 
working class of this Dominion will never be properly represented in Parliament or receive 
justice in the legislation of the country until they are represented by men of their own 
class and opinions”. The 1886 convention reaffirmed this and the members pledged 
themselves to “use their utmost endeavours, wherever practicable, to bring out candidates 
for the local and Dominion elections’”’ or, where this was not ‘deemed advisable’’, to 
support the candidate “who pledges himself to vote for most planks of the platform of 
this Congress”. The 1887 convention dropped this last part and adopted the remainder 
unanimously. The 1889 convention set up a committee to consider forming an ‘Gnde- 
pendent political party” and recommended the organizations to nominate candidates 
where practicable and elsewhere to support the party which was prepared to do most for 
Labour. In 1892, on motion of two French-Canadian delegates, the convention resolved 
to “take into consideration the advisability of forming a labor party”. Perhaps as part 
of the consideration, the 1893 convention invited its member organizations to answer four 
questions: (1) Are you in favor of the present industrial system? (2) Are you in favor of 
the so-called co-operative system of productive (sic) distribution and exchange? (3) Are 
you in favor of the communistic system of government? (4) Have you any other system 
better than the above to suggest? (Strange to say, there were almost no replies.) In 
1895, by a very narrow majority, the convention voted to admit “sections of the Socialist 
Labor Party” (this was repealed in 1896) and resolved that “labor organizations should 
now unite for independent political action’’. 


But some organizations had already been taking political action. In 1874, Ottawa 
elected the first Labour M.L.A. in Canadian history. In 1883, the Toronto Trades and 
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Labor Council nominated two provincial candidates and came close to electing one, and 
the Hamilton Knights of Labor nominated a candidate who made a respectable showing. 
In 1886, there were provincial Labour candidates in Toronto, Hamilton, London and 
Montreal. In 1887, Toronto had a Labour candidate for the Dominion House of Com- 
mons and, in 1888, the Montreal Central Labor Council and the Knights of Labor actually 
elected their candidate in a Dominion by-election in Montreal East. Ottawa had a 
Labour candidate in the Dominion General Election of 1891. 


For the most part, however, until 1906 the unions seem to have relied on meetings 
of the TLC or its provincial committees with Dominion and provincial Ministers, at which 
Labour presented its legislative proposals; and from the early 1890s, these meetings have 
been standard practice. However, by 1899, the Ontario Executive had decided that 
this was useless and that “‘the only way to get from the Government what is our right is 
to elect men in sympathy with the labor cause”. In the same year, the Winnipeg Trades 
and Labor Council and the Winnipeg Labor Party nominated A. W. Puttee for the House 
of Commons; and the Congress, presided over by Ralph Smith, M.L.A. for Nanaimo, B.C., 
decided to ask its member organizations whether they favoured an independent Labour 
party and would back its candidates. The vote was 1,424 in favour to 167 against, with 
only three organizations out of 44 voting ‘no’. The 1900 convention decided this was 
enough to justify the Congress in ‘‘taking such steps as it deemed advisable to further the 
progress of such action’’. It also asked the Nanaimo miners to nominate President Smith 
for the House of Commons. They did and both Smith and Puttee were elected, with 
another Labour candidate in Manitoba barely defeated. In 1903 anew Congress President, 
John Flett, was declaring that the meetings with the Dominion Government were useless 
and that Canadian Labour should follow the British example and elect Labour men to 
Parliament. In 1904 he reiterated this and for three years the annual interview was 
dropped and a parliamentary counsel was substituted to look after Congress interests 
full-time during the session. In 1903, 1904 and 1905 the conventions passed resolutions 
favouring independent Labour candidates wherever possible. In 1906, Alphonse Verville, 
President of the Congress, was elected to the House of Commons for Maisonneuve 
(Montreal) and declared he hoped for ‘‘at least a dozen’? Labour members in the next 
Parliament. The convention responded by adopting what became the political action 
policy of the TLC for the remainder of its life. The Congress was to endorse sending 
Labour representatives to Parliament and the Legislatures; its provincial Executives were 
to summon provincial conventions of trade unionists and sympathizers to set up ‘the nec- 
essary associations’’; and the Congress was then to step out of: the picture, having “recom- 
mended” its own Platform of Principles as the platform for ‘‘this independent effort’. 
The result of this was the foundation of a Canadian Labour Party in Ontario, Quebec, 
Manitoba, British Columbia and Nova Scotia. Though launched with considerable 
fanfare, its only substantial success was in Ontario in 1919, when eleven Labour candidates 
were elected and two Labour Ministers entered the Farmer-Labour coalition. A few 
surviving sections entered the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (CCF) in 1932 
and 1933, along with the Independent Labour Party of Manitoba, which had elected two 
members to the House of Commons. 


The CCL explicitly endorsed the CCF in 1943 and continued to do so throughout the 
remainder of its existence. It set up political action committees to implement this policy. 
Its efforts certainly helped the CCF to win power in Saskatchewan in 1944 and to retain 
it for 20 years; to maintain its position as the official Opposition in British Columbia for 
most of the past thirty years; to become briefly, although for the second time, the official 
Opposition in Ontario from 1948 to 1951; to win a few seats in the Nova Scotia Legislature; 
and to carry some industrial ridings in the House of Commons in the elections of 1945, 
1949, 1953 and 1957. But on the whole the results were not what the Congress had hoped. 


The CLC at its first convention adopted a compromise policy on political action, 
leaving its provincial Federations, its local Councils and, of course, its autonomous 
affiliated unions free to follow whatever line they saw fit and authorizing its Political 
Education Committee, under the guidance of the Executive Council, to initiate discussions 
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with other free trade unions, the principal farm organizations, the co-operative movement, 
the CCF and “other parties pledged to support the legislative programme” of the Con- 
gress, in order “‘to explore and develop co-ordination of action in the legislative and 
political field”. Nothing much came of this until after the Dominion General Election 
of 1958, when the Congress invited the same groups to enter discussions looking to the 
formation of a new political party. The farm organizations and the co-operatives (mainly 
farmer) declined; the CCF accepted. In 1961, the CLC and the CCF, with a variety of 
sympathizers organized in ““New Party Clubs’, founded the New Democratic Party. 


The Congress did not itself affiliate with the new party (although a number of its 
unions, with some 200,000 members, did). It remains an independent national trade 
union centre. The relationship is much the same as that between the British Trades 
Union Congress and the British Labour Party. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that 
the founding of the New Democratic Party represents the triumph of the British tradition 
of direct political action, brought to Canada by British working-class immigrants in their 
baggage, over the non-partisan AFL tradition. It is one of the marks of the independence 
of the Canadian labour movement from the American, with which it is otherwise, in so 
many ways, so closely associated. 


The CLC is wholly independent of the AFL-CIO, which since 1956 has had no 
branches, no staff and no jurisdiction in Canada (although this does not apply fully to 
some of its Trade Departments). The Canadian sections of most international unions 
affiliated with the CLC enjoy complete autonomy. The CNTU and its unions are, of 
course, purely Canadian and almost entirely French-Canadian, and in the past few years 
have been engaged in a vigorous competition with the CLC and its affiliates in Quebec. 
Internationally, the CLC is a member of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions (ICFTU) and the CNTU of the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions (IFCTU). 


In the centennial year 1967, Canadian unions can look back on a record of impressive 
achievement. A century ago, they were at best barely legal, were few, small, weak and 
scattered, without even local let alone national central organization, hemmed in by all 
manner of restrictions, distrusted, despised or hated by most of those in authority, em- 
ployers and governments alike. Their members worked long hours for meagre wages and 
under poor conditions. Even Factory Acts had yet to be passed and social security was 
undreamed of. Now, unions are fully legal, with collective bargaining (long fiercely 
resisted) legally compulsory. They are many, big and strong; they cover every province, 
almost every city and town; they have local, provincial and national federations which 
enable them to speak with one voice to governments. They are important social institu- 
tions, accepted even by those who like them least. They take an active and leading part 
in all manner of activities, whether governmental or private. They are consulted, 
listened to, represented on boards and commissions and committees of almost every kind. 
Their members generally work 40 hours a week or less, for wages that are among the 
highest in the world, and under reasonably good conditions. And it is largely union 
effort that has won, not only for union members but for hundreds of thousands of people 
never even eligible for membership, a substantial measure of social security in unemploy- 
ment, illness, disability or other adversity. The fathers of Canadian unionism, most of 
them unknown and unsung, perhaps deserve as well of this generation as the Fathers of 
Confederation itself. 


Union Membership 

Union membership in Canada at the beginning of 1966 totalled 1,736,000, the highest 
on record. It amounted to 30.7 p.c. of the 5,658,000 non-agricultural paid workers in 
Canada as of January 1966, and 24.5 p.c. of the over-all labour force. 
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33.—Union Membership in Canada, 1938-66 


Members Year Members Year Members 
000 000 
711 D95SEE.. ctl 1,459 
832 O54 eae Ree 1,447 
912 TOSS Ao asia 1, 423 
978 1956. netetaas: 1,449 
1,006 SV ele epee y cam: 1, 4934 
1,029 1958 ks... 1,589 
1,146 ODS cece: 1,736 
1 Figures for years up to and including 1949 are as at Dec. 31; figures from 1951 are as at Jan. 1. 2 New- 
foundland included from 1949. 3 Adjustment in coverage resulted in a net addition of approximately 23,000 
members. 4 Includes an addition of approximately 7,000 members resulting from improved coverage. 


Almost three quarters of all union members in Canada were in organizations affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congress (CLC); in most cases these unions were also affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL- 
CIO). Another 11 p.c. of the total union membership in 1966 was affiliated with the 
Confederation of National Trade Unions (CNTU). Unaffiliated international and national 
unions accounted for 12 p.c. and 3 p.c. was in independent local organizations. 


The 1966 union membership in Canada showed a net gain of 9.2 p.c. over 1965, the 
highest percentage increase in any year since 1952. Among international unions operating 
in Canada, the largest increase was reported by the United Automobile, Aerospace and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, with a gain of 19,300 members. The United 
Steelworkers of America reported an increase of 10,000 and the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America an increase of 9,800. 
The highest relative increases were reported by the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers with a gain of 2,400 members 
or 54 p.c. over 1965, the Retail Clerks International Association with an increase of 4,100 
members or 34 p.c. and the Canadian Federation of Public Service Employees (Fédération 
canadienne des employés du service public) with an increase of 33 p.c. over the 20,000 
members reported in 1965. Total membership of unions affiliated with the CLC was 
higher by 101,000 than a year earlier; affiliates of the Confederation of National Trade 
Unions showed an increase of 38,000, much of the latter being attributable to the affiliation 
during the year of the Quebec Government Employees Union (Syndicat des fonctionnaires 
provinciaux du Québec) with the CNTU. . 

The ten largest unions active in Canada in 1966, listed below in order of size of mem- 
bership, together accounted for 37 p.c. of total union membership in Canada. All ten 
registered membership increases over 1965. 


Relatiwe Member- Relative 
Position ship Position 
in 1966 Union and A filiation ini966 in 1965 
1 United Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC) — 120,000 1s 
2 International Union, United Automobile, Aerospace_and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America (AFL-CIO/ ; 
GLC): ARMS. aM... Tee aes. Lia dd Abs CEE FF ASAE Bo’ 96, 800 3 
3 Canadian Union of Public Employees (CLC).............. 89,400 - 2 
4 United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America ; 
(ARTHCIO/CLG)GS. 2Qd L208. SR AFT? Biase Ses 71,700 4 
5 International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America (Ind.)..............-. 52,200 - 6 
6 International Woodworkers of America (AFL-CIO/CLC). 47, 500 5 
7 International Association of Machinists and Aerospace Wor- 
kere ((ARL-ClO/CLE) ee cece ht ee eateries 43,000 7 
8 International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL- 
CIO /CLCY bk SRE Ae eee oe bc eat ae Tas Else erae 42,000 8 
9 International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers (AFL-CIO/CLG) 20s). 2th i. on. ee 39, 900 9 


10 Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (CANopen cere crdctaccdten ees cecth st vasuca seat 33, 500 10 
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International unions, with 1,220,000 members in Canada, continued to comprise just 
over 70 p.c. of the total union membership in 1966. Another 26 p.c. of Canada’s trade 
union membership was in national and regional unions; directly chartered local unions 
comprised 1.5 p.c. and independent local organizations something less than 3 p.c. 

There were 217 directly chartered unions reported at the beginning of 1966. Of 
these, 160 locals with 18,000 members were directly chartered by the CLC; another 57, 
with a combined membership of 6,800, were affiliated with the CNTU but not connected 
with any of the federations of that organization. There were 127 independent local 
organizations active at the beginning of 1966, with a total membership of 46,004, repre- 
senting 2 p.c. of the total Canadian membership. 


34.—Union Membership, by Type of Union and Affiliation, as at January 1966 
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Type and Affiliation Unions Locals Membership 
ee Bd) ee 
No. No. No. 

International Unions..............cccccec ccc cccccesccceerescceecccees 1i1 4,765 1,219, 482 
MELO) A iO acc cictete ie ia:e o/Siwis on nie foie o vie elsleis's 1015/0 bie 6/8 nisiaie lore is 5g 90 4,303 1,070,008 
MEO ODLY S:02UN 6 ccs cc ehn cue Mins ccve de seccetecevcvevewens sev pin 3 49 14,253 
Be MANNS) LC) OTLEY Shag sialon fae big slote hoa Safer ele ato wypie es) te + joists ote bin:s bs fers le ors is © 8 14 16,389 
Unaffiliated railway brotherhoods...........cceeeeeeeeccereevenecees 2 113 8,674 
M@iher unafiliated wnions.).....0 Pi... cece cet e ee cee nveestonsevees 8 286 110, 158 
RUMI MAD TL WIEREONAS Vio a> = «0.00 < oleic ciere.c dla cc. boas 5 vce Mec Selnese bins wnieseisnis's 55 2,507 445,163 
NOT ee MR odetctacs 2% Riche ie wie tiels Wim oats, Chan slele wtsio'a: bier aiw.ets) Haheie-orieie ec .ie ew 19 1,393 179,364 
ae ee Pi oe a ciate va’ ortitte co 6c bidieys sya s 0 etd vieisie 9 ule Gere « wibieveis 3's re 14 730 181,624 
MATT TALOC) URIOHS ihc sy a vote oe cele elete ocho aR cok ee eerie Fos wlewiane 22 384 84,175 
Directly Chartered Local Unions. ...........ccsceseceecscseeeeececeees 217 217 25,191 
POR TONBPRO SE OSE PE tra), ooherg cha cteraietevsve sieve delerieleie ce 6 .019,0-0 pie llores erate ~ierite 160 160 18,414 
Mae Gee Pee Weta ra crciale crefes Pow las os eG deaoie qeweim oore.ely sisimiobyereis ieee lore 57 57 6,777 
Independent Local Organizations. .................-eesseeeeeeeceeees 127 127 46, 004 
MATS EU BIS oo 5 co he arate scrape S oiscorel ete aie Mapeseieis s'e.sya ms ere sie, s1disiere.9,9% 510 7,616 1,735,840 


A complete list of the individual international and national unions, with number of 
locals and membership in Canada, is carried in the annual Department of Labour publica- 
tion Labour Organizations in Canada, available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, price 
50 cents. 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on strikes and lockouts in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. Table 35 covers strikes and lockouts lasting ten man-days 
or more. The developments leading to work stoppages are often too complex to make it 
practicable to distinguish statistically between strikes on the one hand and lockouts on the 
other. However, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout is not often encountered. 


The number of workers involved includes all workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid off as a result of a work 
stoppage, are not included. Duration of strikes and lockouts in terms of man-days is 
calculated by multiplying the number of workers involved in each work stoppage by the 
number of working days the stoppage was in progress. The duration in man-days of all 
work stoppages in a year is also shown as a percentage of estimated working time, based 
on the annual average of all non-agricultural paid workers in Canada. The data on 
duration of work stoppages in man-days are provided to facilitate comparison of work 
stoppages in terms of a common denominator. They are not intended as a measure of 
the loss of productive time to the economy. 
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35.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industry, 1965 with Totals for 1961-65 


Nots.—Comparable statistics, except for 1961, are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books; 
the latter are available in the Department of Labour annual publication Strikes and Lockouts in Canada. 


Strikes and Strikes and Lockouts 
Lockouts in Existence during Year 
Industry Beginning —|_—-— 

during Strikes and Workers Duration in 
Year Lockouts Involved Man-Days 

No. No. No. No. 
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Mextiles: Ati een, sce) SAARI A See ee arta tee chats x 5 5 1,868 30,390 
@lothing = Pe Mie ncn a aoe es as Cee Oe wank eels 10 10 2,541 4,470 
WoO dy Pome, AUPE eum cee tet eg site alee 9 10 1,494 12,350 
Burniturerand fixtures) acpi cverte sets rt © oaths 6 6 279 1,630 
PPADET fe RN Seo ee ode oi aie estas we osmuninaietiee 12 14 4,874 48,700 
iPrinting@tand publishing. sccm cose ceteas os stoi sin eiint-ke 5 11 1,183 193,210 
PriMAry MMGCAIS! «scars se- lsu crreustors sxe aets) topnaterateys 18 19 8,772 194, 400 
Metal fabricatine me. secre slolustscnle wietolars cielo isierece 28 28 4,253 27, 800 
Machinery, 2 APiaaetntisn aan: iets eros roma alee etaceernee 12 13 9,100 60, 830 
Ubransportationleqiipment «.neelectie cess oulstecle 26 26 38, 857 542, 890 
Blectrical products....0 4 sn..teee ses cae bites cele 19 22 7,388 68,210 
Non-metallic mineral products 15 15 2,470 33,520 
Petroleum/and! coal products... 2.5.05 sedarieciets 7 7 1,357 72, 560 
@hLemical products: carci cc eee heer 7 7 1,326 12,250 
Miscellaneous manufacturing................0ee00- 12 13 693 4,030 
CONSEBRU CUIOT oasis escoancssteserrrsrotretehorst tare steboreloeeratefoyajepersianess 127 127 19,357 237,240 
Transportation and Utilities....................... 54 55 32,532 331,210 
“PransportatiOn.. dseee oes « oe ode tierce at 35 36 13,779 152,580 
Storagecnee ye Fes Wet er a a ae 5 5 1,607 59, 470 
@omimiunica tion ee cewek uns anes ate eie creed 2 2 12,278 90,120 
‘Power, gas and Waters. ©. /o. es. s vats vee oaeee edie s 12 12 4,868 29,040 
TUPAC! Shoo oo cle eae ee cece tai Manet eckctes Cfouerenoree 73 25 11,183 154, 600 

Finan en ss 3. Jib. BELO Mea ces eral Sates ok — — — — 
Services 5. Sone wostecietelne Ac bale Bele acer eee 19 20 2,101 42,070 
GUCAtION nen kee ineae ee cee. ee oe 4 4 1,080 18,560 
Health and twelfare is. .e ek). ese eth. eeieb iene i 1 9 170 

CTV 1CeS TOLDUSINESS# shara crete oratsc aes hee ste ois s efeteloiole ole — — _ —_— 
Personal services to ers wom re oe ee a 13 14 992 23, 160 
Miscellaneous ServiceS.........cccescccesccceccces 1 1 20 180 
Public Administration (local)..................00008 2 2 79 1,060 
Totals: Cee @ Pe eS 478 501 171,870 2,349,870 
327 343 100,535 1,580, 550 
318 332 83, 428 917,140 
290 sil 74,332 1,417,900 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


The physiographic and population characteristics of Canada present unusual difficul- 
ties from the standpoint of transportation. The country extends 4,000 miles from east to 
west and its main topographic barriers run in a north-south direction, so that sections of 
the country are cut off from one another by such water barriers as Cabot Strait and the 
Strait of Belle Isle separating the Island of Newfoundland from the mainland; by rough, 
rocky forest terrain such as the New Brunswick—Quebec border region and the areas north 
of Lakes Huron and Superior dividing the industrial region of Ontario and Quebec from 
the agricultural areas of the Prairie Provinces; and by the mountain barriers between 
the prairies and the Pacific Coast. To such a country, with a population so dispersed and 
producing for export as well as for consumption in distant parts of the country itself, 
efficient and economical transportation facilities are necessities of existence. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT PROMOTION AND REGULATION 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


The Federal Government plays a twofold role in the development of transportation 
services. One is a promotional role, ensuring the growth and development of the kind of 
transportation appropriate to the times. The other is a regulatory role, including economic 
regulation of rates and services and also technical regulation to meet safety requirements 
and for other purposes. Examples of promotion are the building of canals from the time 
of Confederation to the present-day Seaway, the underwriting of railway development 
and branch-line extension, the establishment of Air Canada, the large investments made 
in airports and aeronautical installations, and the building of the Trans-Canada Highway. 
Examples of economic regulation include control over transportation tariffs and services 
that have been carried out by various federal agencies including the Board of Transport 
Commissioners, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. 

The federal Department of Transport and the various Crown agencies reporting to 
Parliament through the Minister of Transport have jurisdiction over canals, harbours, 
shipping, civil aviation and interprovincial and international railways. Interprovincial 
or international pipelines for carrying gas, crude oil or petroleum products are under the 
jurisdiction of the National Energy Board. Jurisdiction over for-hire interprovincial or 
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international highway transport also rests with the Federal Government but these powers 
are exercised by the provincial highway transport Boards under the federal Motor Vehicle 
Transport Act of 1954. 

Railway regulation was developed in a period when railways enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly of transport in the country. Measures to protect the public against excessive 
charges, unjust discrimination and other objectionable monopoly practices, together with 
measures to ensure safe operations, have over the years subjected railways to the most 
comprehensive regulation of any Canadian industry. In the intervening years the rapid 
growth of road, air and pipeline services has ended the railway monopoly for a large part of 
the total traffic available and has plunged the railways into a highly competitive situation. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1959, under the chairmanship first of Hon. 
C. P. McTague and later of M. A. MacPherson, to inquire into the railway rate structure 
and other problems. Its findings were published in three volumes which appeared between 
March 1961 and July 1962. The report indicated a need to shift from regulating monopoly 
to maintaining a balance between the several competing modes of transport. 


Legislation based on the findings of the MacPherson Royal Commission is before 
Parliament at this writing (January 1967) in the form of Bill C-231. The Bill defines a 
national transportation policy for Canada looking to the achievement of an economic and 
efficient transportation system making the best use of all available modes of transportation 
at the lowest total cost. It would create a new body, the Canadian Transport Commission, 
to carry out the functions now performed by the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, the Air Transport Board and the Canadian Maritime Commission. In addition, 
it would be responsible for regulating the pipeline carriage of commodities other than oil 
and gas, a comparatively new and promising transportation development. The Bill also 
defines a framework within which the interprovincial and international motor transport 
industry could be regulated by the proposed Canadian Transport Commission. 


The general intent of Bill C-231 is to create a situation in which the development of 
the transportation industry and the protection of the public against excessive or dis- 
criminatory charges are accomplished in the main by competition between modes rather 
than by regulation and control. The railways would be relieved of some of the more 
onerous and outdated restrictions on their freedom to meet competition. On the other 
hand, a shipper who has no practical alternative to rail shipment could apply to have a 
maximum rate fixed for his goods by the new Commission. The Bill also provides a 
procedure to allow the railways, under safeguards for the public interest, to abandon lines 
and withdraw passenger services where they are no longer needed. 


The Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada was created and initially named the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada by the Railway Act, 1903, and was given its present name by the 
Transport Act, 1938. It was organized on Feb. 1, 1904 and succeeded to all the powers 
and duties of its predecessor, the Railway Committee of the Privy Council. The Board, 
now consisting of a Chief Commissioner, an Assistant Chief Commissioner, a Deputy 
Chief Commissioner and three Commissioners, has extensive regulative and administrative 
powers and is also a statutory court of record, so constituted by the Railway Act and re- 
cognized as such by other courts. The finding or determination of the Board upon any 
question of fact within its jurisdiction is binding and conclusive and no order or decision 
may be questioned or reviewed except on appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada upon a 
question of law or a question of jurisdiction with leave of a judge of that Court, or by the 
Governor in Council.* 


The Board has jurisdiction under more than a score of Acts of Parliament, including 
jurisdiction under the Railway Act and the Transport Act, over transportation by railway 
and by inland water, and over communication by telephone and telegraph. 

* The Board’s judgments are reported in Canadian Railway Cases and Canadian Railway and Transport Cases, 


— oy Hoge ig chet orders, rulings and regulations are published by the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, in what is known 
as J.O.R. ‘ 
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Under the Railway Act its jurisdiction is, stated generally, in respect of construction, 
maintenance and operation of railways that are subject to the legislative authority of the 
Parliament of Canada, including matters of engineering, location of lines, crossings and 
crossing protection, safety of train operation, operating rules, investigation of accidents, 
accommodation for traffic and facilities for service, abandonment of operation, freight and 
passenger rates, and uniformity of railway accounting. The Board also has certain 
jurisdiction over telephones and telegraphs, including regulation of the telephone tolls of 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, the British Columbia Telephone Company, the 
Bonaventure and Gaspe Telephone Company and the Yellowknife Telephone Company, 
and over tolls for express traffic and for the use of international bridges and tunnels. 

Regulation of railway freight and passenger rates is one of the Board’s principal tasks. 
Except for certain statutory rates, it has power ‘‘to fix, determine and enforce just and 
reasonable rates, and to change and alter rates as changing conditions or cost of transporta- 
tion may from time to time require”’; it may disallow any tariff that it considers to be unjust 
or unreasonable or contrary to any provision of the Railway Act; it may prescribe other 
tolls in lieu of the tolls disallowed, or require the railway company to substitute a tariff 
satisfactory to the Board. During the past decade, there has been a succession of applica- 
tions for authority to make general freight rate and general telephone rate increases. 

Under the Transport Act, the Board entertains applications for licences for ships to 
transport goods or passengers for hire or reward between places in Canada on the Great 
Lakes and the Mackenzie and Yukon Rivers, except goods in bulk on waters other than 
the Mackenzie River. Before granting a licence, the Board must be satisfied that public 
convenience and necessity require such transport. The Board also has regulative powers 
over tolls for such transport. 


The Air Transport Board.—The Air Transport Board was established in September 
1944 by amendment to the Aeronautics Act. Subsequent amendments to the Act were 
made in 1945, 1950, 1952 and 1966. By the most recent amendment the Board’s comple- 
ment was increased to five members including the Chairman and the staff is comprised of: 
an Executive Director; a Legal Branch; an Operations Branch which includes a Traffic 
Division, an Operations Analyst, an International Relations Division, and a Licensing 
and Inspection Division; an Economics and Accounting Branch; and a Secretary’s Branch. 

The Board is responsible for the economic regulation of commercial air services in 
Canada and is also required to advise the Minister of Transport in the exercise of his duties 
and powers in all matters relating to civil aviation. The regulatory function relates to 
Canadian air services within Canada and abroad and to foreign air services operating 
into and out of Canada. It involves the licensing of all such services and the subsequent 
regulation of the licensees in respect of their economic operation and the provision of 
service to the public. As provided by the Act, the Board issues Regulations, approved 
by the Governor in Council, dealing with the classification of air carriers and commercial 
air services, applications for licences to operate commercial air services, accounts, records 
and reports, ownership, transfers, consolidations, mergers and leases of commercial air 
services, traffic tolls and tariffs, and other related matters. Detailed regulatory instruc- 
tions are issued by the Board in the form of General Orders and Rules relating to all air 
services or groups of air services, Board Orders relating to individual air services, and 
Circulars for general guidance and information. 

On Oct. 20, 1966, the Minister of Transport tabled in the House of Commons a 
“Statement of Principles for Regional Air Carriers”, which assigned to the Board the 
responsibility for initiating measures to implement the policy set out therein. In this 
connection, the Board is introducing regulations respecting domestic and international 
charter and inclusive-tour operations, subsidies to regional air carriers, and increased 
financial control, and is reviewing the route structures of regional air carriers. 

The Board takes an active part in the work of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization and, when appropriate, undertakes bilateral negotiations for the exchange 
of traffic rights. At present, Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited are 
Canada’s designated international scheduled carriers. 
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The Canadian Maritime Commission.—The Canadian Maritime Commission was 
established by Act of Parliament in 1947 (RSC 1952, c. 38) as a separate department of 
the Government reporting to Parliament through the Minister of Transport. It is the 
function of the Commission to ‘‘consider and recommend to the Minister from time to 
time such policies and measures as it considers necessary for the operation, maintenance, 
manning and development of a merchant marine and a ship-building and ship-repairing 
industry commensurate with Canadian maritime needs’. The Commission is authorized 
to examine into, ascertain and keep records of all phases of ship operation and to ‘‘admini- 
ster, in accordance with regulations of the Governor in Council, any steamship subven- 
tions voted by Parliament’’. The Commission administers the Canadian Vessel Construc- 
tion Assistance Act (RSC 1952, c. 43) which allows shipowners to benefit from accelerated 
depreciation and, under given circumstances, from tax relief. 

Subsidies are paid by the Federal Government for the maintenance of essential 
steamship services; the services and the amounts paid for the years ended Mar. 31, 1965 
and 1966 are given on p. 838. 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Act (SC 1959, c. 46) pro- 
claimed Nov. 1, 1959, provided for the establishment of a five-member Board charged 
with the duty of assuring the best use of energy resources in Canada. In the performance 
of this function, the Board is responsible for the regulation of the construction and opera- 
tion of the oil and gas pipelines that are under the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, 
the tolls charged for transmission by oil and gas pipeline, the export and import of gas and 
the export of electric power, and the construction of the lines over which such power is 
transmitted. The functions and operations of the Board are covered in the Domestic 
Trade and Prices Chapter of this volume, Part II, Section 4. 


PART II.—RAIL TRANSPORT* 
Section 1.—Railwayst 


Since Confederation the railways of Canada have been the principal transport facility 
throughout, and beyond, the nation. The two great transcontinental systems, supple- 
mented by a major north-south line on the West Coast and a number of regional independ- 
ent railways, are the only carriers able to transport large volumes of freight at low cost in 
all weather by continuous passage over Canadian transcontinental routes. 

The two nation-wide railway companies control a wide variety of Canadian and 
international transport and communications services. The government-owned Canadian 
National Railway System is the country’s largest public utility and operates the greatest 
length of trackage in Canada. It is the only railway serving all ten provinces and has 
completed a branch line to serve the Great Slave Lake area of the Northwest Territories. 
In addition, it operates a highway service, a fleet of coastal steamships, an extensive 
express service, a chain of large hotels and resorts, and a scheduled air service connecting 
all major cities across the country and Canadian with other North American and European 
points. The Canadian National, jointly with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
operates a national telecommunications system that employs modern microwave, high- 
speed teletype and private wire networks, telex, data and weather facsimile transmission 
and movement of telegrams to any point in the world. The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company is a joint-stock corporation also operating a transcontinental railway, an express 
service, a domestic truck and bus network, a fleet of inland, coastal and ocean-going vessels, 
a chain of year-round and resort hotels, a domestic airline servicing points in British 
Columbia, Alberta and Yukon Territory, a transpacific airline service to the Orient and 
the Antipodes, air services to Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina, a transpolar air route 
connecting Vancouver and Amsterdam, a transatlantic service to Portugal, Spain and 
Italy, and a (one flight daily) transcontinental air service between Vancouver and Montreal. 


* The statistical data in this Part were revised in the Transportation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 
more detailed information is given in the annual reports of the Division. 

Af ner article on operational and technological changes in rail transport appears in the 1965 Year Book at 
pp. . 


Sanadian National’s new 
urbine-driven passenger 
rain will be in service 
yetween Montreal and 
‘oronto in mid-1967. It 
vill zip non-stop over the 
335 miles between the 
wo cities in about 34 
iours, almost halving the 
ime required two years 
previously. 


i The new train is con- 


structed almost completely 
of weight-saving alumin- 
ium, fabricated on aero- 
dynamic lines and climaxes 
more than 100 years of 
progress in travelling 
speed and comfort. 
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The Pacific Great Eastern Railway, owned by the British Columbia Government, 
operates over an 800-mile route from North Vancouver to Fort St. John in the Peace 


River area of northeastern British Columbia, with several northern branch lines recently 


completed or under construction. Interline barge and rail connections at Vancouver 
provide a complete service to any railway point on the Continent. The completion in 
1958 of the northern section of this line opened up to development the vast interior of 


the province, providing access to its rich natural resources and stimulating large-scale — 


investment in new industrial plants throughout the area it serves. The PGE is fully 
dieselized and controlled by an intricate microwave system from its Vancouver offices. 


Government Aid to Railways.—In order that the private railways of Canada might 
be constructed in advance of settlement as colonization roads or through sparsely settled 
districts where little traffic was available, it was necessary for federal and provincial 
governments and even for municipalities to extend some form of assistance. The form of 
aid was usually a bonus of a fixed amount for each mile of railway constructed and, in the 
early days, grants of land were also made other than for right-of-way. As the country 
developed, objections to the land-grant method became increasingly apparent and aid 
was given more frequently in the form of a cash subsidy for each mile of line, a loan or a 
subscription to the shares of the railway. Guarantees of debenture issues came later and, 
since the formation of the Canadian National Railways, all debenture issues of that System, 
except those for rolling-stock, have been guaranteed by the Federal Government. During 


the era of railway expansion before 1918, provincial governments guaranteed the bonds of © 
some railway lines that afterwards were incorporated in the Canadian National Railway — 


System. These bonds as they mature or are called are paid off by the Canadian National 


Railways, in large measure through funds raised by the issue of new bonds with Federal 
Government guarantee. Railway bonds guaranteed by the Government of Canada at 


Dec. 31, 1965 amounted to $1,366,061,500. 


For some years the Federal Government has been assisting shippers by bearing a 
portion of rail transportation costs on certain types of traffic moving between and within 


specific areas of Canada. Reimbursement to the railways for diminution of revenue result-__ 


ing from these reductions has been provided through four principal plans: the Freight 
Rates Reduction Act (SC 1959, c. 27), which reduces for shippers, on certain classes of 
traffic, the full effect of the last freight rate increase authorized by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners for Canada in 1958; the East-West Bridge Subsidy, which provides reduced 


rates to shippers on certain traffic moving between Eastern and Western Canada; the 


Maritime Freight Rates Act (RSC 1952, c. 174), which reduces rates to shippers on traffic 
moving within and out of the Atlantic Provinces; and interim payments related to recom- 
mendations of the MacPherson Royal Commission. (See also p. 786.) 


Subsection 1.—Railway Operating Statistics 


Track Mileage.*—Construction was begun in 1835 on the first railway in Canada— 
the short link of 14.5 miles between Laprairie and St. Johns, Que——but only 66 miles were 
in operation by 1850. ‘The first great period of construction was in the 1850s when the 
Grand Trunk and the Great Western Railways were built as well as numerous smaller 
lines. The building of the Intercolonial and the Canadian Pacific Railways contributed 
to another period of rapid expansion in the 1870s and 1880s. In the last period of ex- 
tensive railway building (1900-17), the Grand Trunk Pacific, National Transcontinental 
and Canadian Northern Railways were constructed. 


There has been little change in total track mileage since the 1920s. The mileage peak 
was reached in 1959 and there has since been a gradual decline, new construction being 
more than offset by abandonment of unprofitable lines. In recent years, the development 
of a number of large projects in districts far removed from transport facilities and the 


52 ab) a for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, Part III (Catalogue No. 
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opening up of the Northwest Territories have necessitated the building of branch lines. 
Those completed up to 1956 are listed in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 815, and.those completed 
from that year to 1964 are mentioned in subsequent editions. During 1965-66, the CNR 
completed a 12-mile line from Froomfield spur at Sarnia, Ont., to Courtright, Ont. By 
the spring of 1965, all track was laid on the Great Slave Lake Railway which extends 377 
miles from Roma, Alta., to Hay River, N.W.T., with a 53-mile branch to Pine Point mines. 
Ballasting and lifting operations were completed by mid-summer 1966. Negotiations took 
place with several mining companies concerning provision of rail service to base-metal 
deposits and legislative authority was given for the construction of a 68-mile line from the 
vicinity of Amesdale to the vicinity of Bruce Lake in the District of Kenora, Ont.; of a 
12-mile line from the vicinity of Stall Lake to the vicinity of Osborne Lake in The Pas 
district of Manitoba; and an 18-mile line from the vicinity of Watrous to the vicinity of 
Guernsey in the Regina Mining District of Saskatchewan. 

The 23-mile Mackenzie addition to the PGE from Kennedy to Mackenzie near the 
Peace River Reservoir in northeastern British Columbia was completed in 1966, as was the 
first stage of the Takla Lake extension to Fort St. James. Survey work was under way for 
the 40-mile extension from Fort St. John to Beatton River on the route to Fort Nelson. 


1.—Railway Track Mileage Operated, 1900-65 


Nors.—Figures of total mileage of first main track operated for 1835-1954 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


First Marin Track Miteaael Track MitgzaGE By AREA AND TYPE 
Miles 
Year in Area and Type of Track 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Operation 
No. No. No. No. No. 
First Main— 

LULU ota 17,657 Newfoundland ® 22's. °F: 452. © 935 934 934 936 
Met aot a 5) io-0ier> 20, 487 Prince Edward Island............. 279 279 279 279 
ou Ly Ro etaiiaieani anaes 24.731 INOVS'SCOtiste oe eee eee. 1,270 1,315 1,314 1,314 
OO sc ccc he Re 34, 882 New Brunswick................-5. 1,782 1,771 1,760 1,730 
BOO ee choad me cane KES 38, 805 Quebsessscie screech tee 5,349 5,361 5,163 5,238 
LENA aoe ei ols 40,350 RONGATIGO saie eV ate nine onic ie eee aes 10,137 10,117 10,073 9,950 
DUT oc tse REEL Se 42,047 Mamtobarci se, (ARe Pees... 4,897 4,860 4,858 4,735 
OOD Seton bose chess 42,916 Saskatchewan...........0...0ec0% 8,588 8,577 8,566 8, 522 
ED Be 42,565 PA bertaonc- bit voce ee 5, 683 5, 683 5, 682 Beges 
ola) Bese een cere 42-362 *\\" British Columbia.........4:..s.- 4,337 4,329 4,329 4,333 
“STEM ipsa. aroha ae ged 42,979 Mukon! Derritorys..oc use cdencce a 58 58 58 58 
ht elaaeien Be bos 43,444 WnitedtStates!<}F%..02.. 2.4. see... 339 339 339 339 
Me. ck ARE eae... 43,652 | ef 
Penge. 5s tee ee... 43, 890 Totals, First Main.............. 43, 654 43 , 623 43,355 43, 157 
Be - he geR a eae S poe ——_—_—— | | ————_|——_—_——_—. 

Sebhicce ee tts! ; Second mam S¢e es cee nis amas 2,081 2,016 2,010 1,804 
Se a aaa Fenn (Oblersibingyn, getre «.1,c04, a0. 48 56 56 56 
a i aan 43654 Industrial. seek. dee oes Wieder apap 1,266 1,265 1,281 1,309 
ee ee 43 623 Yardtand sidings... ¢....cssdecnte ct 11,710 “iit, bet 11,641 11,676 
“oie Gg eee 43,355 
Oe ee ee 43,157 Grand Totals?............. 58,759 58,511 58.243 58,002 


1 Defined as a single track extending the entire distance between terminals, upon which the length of the road 
is based. 2 Newfoundland included from 1950. 3 Excludes joint track amounting to 55 miles in 1962, 
61 miles in 1963, 58 miles in 1964 and 55 miles in 1965. 


Rolling-Stock.—Table 2 shows the numbers of the various types of freight and pas- 
senger equipment in operation in 1959 and in 1965, revealing a generally downward trend 
over the period; however, these figures do not reflect the offsetting trend toward larger, 
more efficient cars and locomotives or the steady improvement in speed of movement 
facilitated by modernized handling and terminal services. Each year hundreds of units, 
particularly freight cars, are converted and modified to make them suitable for specific 
types of traffic or are replaced by special-purpose equipment designed for distinctive hauling 
jobs. The average capacity of all freight cars was 53.8 tons in 1965 compared with 51.1 
tonsin 1959. Also, although the number of diesel-electric lomotives in service has remained 
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fairly static over this period, it should be noted than an extensive program of power up- 
grading has been followed by the railway companies. The combined tractive effort (the 
force exerted by powered equipment measured at the rim of the driving wheels) of all 
locomotives in 1965 averaged 58,571 Ib. as compared with 53,368 Ib. in 1959. 


2.—Railway Rolling-Stock in Operation as at Dec. 31, 1959 and 1965 


Type 1959 1959 1965 
No. No. No. 
Locomotives: 2470 te asacss tees ot 4,720 3,323 |[Freight Cars..............-.+.-: 194, 512 182,090 
Steam— ‘Automobile: emesis ee 7,270 3, 696 
Goal-burnings. a acenteren itis 1,143 — Ballastu iris: 5. She. tose -aerkese 3,140 2,906 
Oi burning eee. soe oe 371 ~ BOr ee pares ca he ote 114,181 105, 822 
Diesel-clectriCs. sive ucaiese see is US, SP 238) |hwlater sete stare sect or. cet terete 12,270 13,475 
ECLOCURIC: a bec reteoets rae seis ter recs 22 Gondolais# thd. assests hee 20,428 19,332 
Otherisy Wencesechse Canteens —_ 63° || SHoppersrtss osc stesso see 15,601 18,157 
Ore s CERRO FIR BLES 5,964 5,964 
Passenger CarSs............+.000:: 5,456 3,638 Relziceratorastis bec  aartte 1 10, 155 7,936 
ORCI tris Cece ee eee ote 1,409 O845 | Stocks cesses cosa eee. 53 5,025 3,150 
Combinationy.ecee eae se 182 114 We Danksh. site seas wae eee 455 499 
Colonistwrece cree ree ie 96 4} (Oy ay Ga megere te op one OUbaoood 23 1,153 
Dining Se ieks See ae ee oes o's 159 153 
Parlourys. Seria ieee toe eee 143 130 
Sleeping. yeni eee ee sieeios 919 641 
Baggage, express and postal...... 2,353 1,432 ||Privately Owned Cars?.......... 4,853 6,275 
Self-propelled................008: 128 113-l| Danks... anak Petatentootesete 4,809 5,994 
Ober corre recdarctorstcdoreraksereu het towsrsiovers 67 SOE New) LOT ye ereteveretowelover mentee cronertobeeote reece?) 44 281 
1 Road freight units. 2 Includes those of non-rail industrial firms such as oil, chemical and railway car 


leasing companies which furnish freight cars to, or on behalf of, any railway line. 


Passenger and Freight Traffic.—Table 3 shows passenger and freight statistics for 
all railways for the years 1961-65. A separate analysis of the operations and traffic of 
the Canadian National Railways is given at pp. 797-799. 


3.—Statistics of Passenger and Freight Service and Revenue, 1961-65 


——————— a LET 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


Passenger Service 


Welt) ee be ee eS SSS SS SSS eee 


Revenue passenger-train miles!............. 000 31,131 29,217 28,239 28,631 29,397 
Passenger-train car miles!.................. ¢ 311,912 296, 950 285,942 308, 941 306,574 
Passengers Carried?..........cc cece eee e eee me 18,784 19,258 20,636 22,915 24,616 
Passenger-milessssseteee eset es erates ele s 1,960,591 | 2,018,842 | 2,069,565 | 2,681,234 2,664, 115 
Passenger-miles per mile of line............ No. 43,631 45,048 46, 260 60, 444 60,040 
Average receipts per passenger-mile........ cts. 3.12 3.00 2.88 2.38 2.47 
Average receipts per paSSenger..........+6+ $ 3.26 3515 2.89 2.78 2.67 
Average passenger Journey............-+++- miles 104 105 100 117 108 
Average passengers per train............... No. 63 69 73 94 91 
Passenger-train revenue per passenger-train 
Milo; |.) Ee. Sesh. oe. Serene ale $ 3.32 3.56 3.51 3.64 3.68 
Freight Service 
Revenue freight-train miles...............- 000 60, 593 60,308 62,639 66, 785 67,961 
Revenue freight-train car miles?............ oe 3,234,586 | 3,256,175 | 3,465,076 | 3,768,687 3,807,321 
Hreig ht carried’.c geo tree cries ver ocs: 000 tons 153, 202 164,112 172,897 190,160 198, 494 
Hreightton-malesss). cee ae daseract © 000 | 65,828,403 | 67,937,162 | 75,796,023 | 85,032,999 | 87,190,353 
Freight ton-miles per mile of line........... a 1,464 1,516 1,694 1,917 1,965 
Freight receipts per ton per mile........... cts. 1.54 1.50 1.41 1.37 1.39 
Receipts per ton hauled..............+0005 $ 6.62 6.34 6.21 6.17 6.15 
Average length of freight haul.............. miles 430 422 441 448 443 
Average train load, revenue tons........... No. 1,086 1,127 1,210 1,273 1,283 
Average load per loaded car mile.......... tons 33.79 34.71 36.81 37.92 38.54 
Revenue per freight-train mile............. $ 16.72 16.91 17.04 17.51 17.82 
1 Includes express, baggage, mail and other cars. 2 Duplications included. 3 Includes caboose 
miles but excludes miles made in passenger and non-revenue trains. 4 Excludes traffic handled by more than 


one railway; see Table 4 for details of freight carried. 
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The tonnage of revenue freight carried (including national loadings and receipts from 
United States connections) continues to increase year by year, the total in 1965 being 3.8 
p.c. higher than in 1964. All the main commodity groups except agricultural products 
and animal products contributed to the increase. Of the 196,816,887 tons carried in 
1965 (excluding freight handled by more than one railway and in intermediate switching), 
mine products accounted for 41.9 p.c., manufactures and miscellaneous products for 31.9 
p.c., agricultural products 15.4 p.c., forest products 9.4 p.c., animal products 0.8 p.c., 
and less-than-carload freight for 0.6 p.c.; in 1964 the proportions were 39.7 p.c., 30.8 p.c., 
18.8 p.c., 9.3 p.c., 0.9 p.c., and 0.5 p.c., respectively. 


4.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1961-65 


Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more railways is 
counted only once. The statistics do not include the United States lines of the Canadian National Railways, but 
the link of the Canadian Pacific Railway line across Maine, U.S.A., is included, as are the Canadian sections of 
United States railways. 


Commodity 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

tons tons tons tons tons 
Agricultural Products............... 28, 012, 441 25,177, 337 29, 303, 974 35, 686, 429 30, 369, 784 
VAN EVEEy Se oO SES Fe 15,155, 289 13,403,510 16, 311,535 21,154, 965 17,173, 187 
ORM reiterate eal otic rect 838, 465 1,046, 821 966, 449 1,037,039 1,090,003 
ACS) i CUe Biss Terese tly ty 982,668 935,985 1,556, 288 1, 229, 384 1,344,012 
| DOVE igang i cre leary each a eid ema ial 2,710, 432 1,740,092 "2,189, 993 2,706, 816 2,253,706 
Moher grain: seen anhots das. sor. as 278, 434 361, 658 308, 139 344, 983 338,361 
RUGUESNVNCAUL Sora et wee ac ec 1, 480, 964 1,504, 838 1,545, 738 1,859, 599 1,528, 737 
Other mill products!an;|. a. aa. aoc. bs 1,697, 726 1, 489, 866 1,593, 722 2,253, 443 1,819,690 
Potatoes, other than sweet........... 611, 646 806, 160 797,953 845, 992 878,713 
“SEL VEEITO" OYE125 fe batterie en etre bea 650, 597 477, 670 609, 150 618, 206 509,311 
UN TS 212 eg = 2 ea cn ae Ge Re 481,201 451, 432 368,712 656, 616 502, 697 
Other agricultural products.......... 3,125,019 2,959, 305 3, 056, 295 2,979, 386 2,931, 367 
Animal Products..................... 1, 619, 212 1,508, 284 1, 529, 037 1, 664, 139 1, 466, 380 
Cattle and calves.......05.0.....004 278, 954 Dol 4g 194, 571 233, 647 247,557 
maner livestock gro eb tee oe 163,513 144, 906 126, 960 129,058 108, 164 

Meats and other edible packing-house 

PEOGUCUR sh tteccsee Bins wacislecce oF 617,970 591, 605 672,350 757,418 635, 258 

Other animal products............... 558,775 540, 356 535, 156 544, 016 475,401 
Mine Products................::....; 61, 388, 644 68 , 236, 842 71, 828,970 75, 242, 381 82, 458, 654 
OAL“ DEbNIMINOUS 6. § «ccs Ben viel fis occ 10, 461, 389 10, 184, 111 10, 002, 904 10, 449, 727 10, 725, 702 
Other coal and coke................. 2,720, 659 2,368, 085 2,356, 378 2,554, 441 2,715, 381 
EOP Os 45 cre cas oc Se ks ot odes Boe 16, 897, 166 24,239, 159 27, 698, 186 25, 725, 343 29,716, 750 
Ores and concentrates................ 9,420,171 8,012, 497 7,364,175 9,344, 104 11, 508, 223 
ieravel:and.sand....:6..2t.2. oss oe eon 5, 793,376 6, 258, 480 6,513, 801 7,770, 785 7,299, 497 
Stone and rock, broken, ground, and 
SUUETIT Ss EIA par eee Sete SR at Oe Deeo L200 5,017,049 5, 4380, 004 5, 387,391 6, 123,381 
SLT eo aape > oe ROOM I R RP RRS Rama! Rech 1, 275, 427 1,587,575 1,194,617 1,268,105 1, 461,173 
nOsphate:coeks cect it Pek. os). ceee 796, 295 1,024, 374 1,028, 821 1,159, 566 1, 425, 307 
GUT ear en ee Se re eee 532, 604 775, 359 1,309, 600 1, 890, 805 2,060, 798 
Asbestos, not further processed than 

TITIES a Rd Soak Sele pete Hae en 1,073, 129 1,073, 988 1,054, 276 1, 206, 608 1,176, 143 
BESOIN AOCTUCG.....554.. Sa. «re ote ree 4,002, 471 4,451,586 4,841,053 4,888, 650 4,709, 639 
Other mine products................. 3,178,702 3, 244, 579 3,040, 155 3, 596, 856 3, 536, 660 

Forest Products...................... 14, 491, 704 15, 441, 325 15, 927, 443 17, 731, 444 18, 443, 714 
Logs, butts, bolts, posts, poles and 

UING, WOOdEN....<. ks bE « cacioche «tds 2,057, 380 2,602,679 2,632,962 2, 878, 683 2,728,026 
BROW OO. cB .c sss ck Bho oe ee tees 4,574, 296 4, 867, 930 4,857,912 6, 026, 932 7,213,616 
Lumber, shingles and lath........... 6, 398, 233 6, 608, 073 6, 941, 623 7,241,194 6, 871, 158 
Veneer, plywood, and built-up wood. 859, 210 855,776 887,076 989,971 1,061, 932 
Other forest products................ 602,585 506, 867 607, 870 594, 664 568, 982 

Manufactures and Miscellaneous... . 46,378, 066 49, 342, 838 52, 062, 773 58, 413, 648 62, 848, 885 
Gasoline and petroleum products..... 6, 887, 884 6, 962, 657 7,647,090 8, 124, 687 8, 854, 208 
SUSE I Se Snr 2,207, 462 2,523, 154 3,002,010 3,693, 204 4,557, 508 
Tron and steel (bar, sheet, structural, 

TOROS Seg tees RS ae er RR BERN 3, 637, 000 3, 709, 838 4,056, 599 5,472,140 5, 358, 719 
Automobiles, trucks and parts....... 1,673, 124 2,003, 748 2,142,845 2,278, 802 2,795, 878 
| pi ae SiC 1, 545, 258 1,559, 580 1, 451,026 1, 787,747 2,037,101 
ER TIED BIS aca) ieis td v.04 <P 2,688, 225 3,048, 415 3, 186, 693 3,431, 137 3,538, 129 


TE a So Geiss n'y ds vie ahaa ins 4,397, 864 4,232,493 4,121,218 4,497, 987 4,772,914 
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4.—Commodities Hauled as Freight by Railways, 1961-65—concluded 


Commodity 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous 
—concluded 
Paper products and articles.......... 2,353, 202 2,526, 684 2,569, 820 2,765, 142 2,932,569 
Hood iproductssee. heer oe ee eee 1,361, 756 1, 402, 267 1, 445, 897 1,545, 857 1,552, 481 
Feed, animal and poultry ........... 1, 233, 505 1, 487, 652 1,555, 022 1, 618, 957 1,546, 327 
Scrap iron and scrap steel............ 1,139, 926 1,131,288 1, 413, 518 1, 656,025 2,189, 398 
Other manufactures and miscel- 
TANGOUS! Se eile see eee eerste 17,252, 860 18, 755, 062 19, 120,730 21, 541, 963 22,713,623 
Less-than-Carload Lots............. 1,190, 250 1, 228,715 1, 083, 429 958, 344 1,229, 470 
Grand Totals............ 153, 080, 317 160,930,341 | 171, 735, 626 189, 696, 385 196, 816, 887 


Ee ee 


Railway Accidents.—Accidents shown in Table 5 include all those in which railway 
trains were involved and accidents on railway property; all passengers injured are included 
but, for employees, only those who were kept from work for at least three days during the 
10 days following the accident are recorded. The classification of accidents used in re- 
porting other DBS statistics treats collisions between motor vehicles and trains as motor 
vehicle accidents. Therefore, care should be exercised when compiling total accidental 
deaths of all kinds or when comparing results of accidents of different kinds, such as train 
and motor vehicle. 


5.—Persons Killed or Injured on Railways, by Specified Cause, 1963-65 


1963 1964 1965 
Item ae ere ns ae Sere nee oS en 
Killed Injured Killed Injured Killed Injured 
No No No. No No No 
ACCIDENTS RESULTING FROM 
MoveEMENT oF TRAINS, Loco- 
MOTIVES OR CARS 
Class of Person— 
IPASSEN ETS... eel ile ores « «fe siete s dhetele, Sale vere scare 2 157 8 138 2 273 
Himplovees ah eee. tekk tk o's dad sacle tee ele aoe 23 853 23 1,078 20 1,180 
IPreSpASSETS 2 Hee Me eee oo clo atl eet re ine 43 45 61 4 50 
INOnetres PASSES. Masts sista pi ters eras orcs oe el ener 158 517 159 493 157 557 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etC...........+.-05- — 15 — 18 — 14 
Totaish. Oe 06. fcc tate ie ds tenet 226 1,587 251 1, 769 229 2,077 
Description of Accidents (employees and 
passengers only)— 
Coupling and uncoupling. ..........+..e+eseeee — 40 _ 45 1 56 
Collisions: 24.5 Meee Sach erase let orors dares 4 50 11 79 6 94 
Derailments.4 .vcteet ees 8 cols nage oto eas 3 82 if 18 2 143 
Falling from trains Or CarS...........eeee eens 4 41 1 59 2 42 
Getting on omotmtlalns elects acing: eet 7 231 2 284 2 310 
Struck by trains CtCsems eeriiec see acleeine © aces 6 14 10 15 4 18 
OPH: CAUSES Ase een toe slovaca icner To scecchare tet ctoer 1 552 6 716 5 790 
Mot als ieee icc ch de ket ncrerayesersiene svoume 25 1,010 31 1,216 22 1, 453 
Aut OTHER ACCIDENTS 
Class of Person— 
Wimp loy.ces errtiem etia, sects cusa.clieeitinoieanie:tsieie 10 1,912 10 2,054 15 2,332 
IBASSEN CTS. ne eterteee eee tetas seit teas _ 5 _ 72 _— 57 
Otherstt. ee ee eect ate haces ct ates 1 39 2 77 1 73 
Totals serve ea ee eae cle il 2,006 12 2,203 16 2, 462 
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Finances.—Tables 6 to 9 give information on capital liability and capital investment 
in road and equipment, operating revenues and expenses, employees and their earnings for all 
railways.* Financial statistics of government-owned railways are given separately and 
in detail in Subsection 2. A Uniform Classification of Accounts for common carriers 
became effective for the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways on Jan. 1, 
1956, and for all other common carrier railways on Jan. 1, 1957. In transportation 
statistics a distinction is made between expenditures and expenses. In the following 
data, the term ‘expenses’ is used as defined in the Uniform Classification of Accounts and 
refers to the expenses of furnishing rail transportation service and of operations incident 
thereto, including maintenance and depreciation of the plant used in such service. 


6.—Capital Liability of Railways, 1956-65 
Norr.—Figures from 1876 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


fe) 
1927-28 edition. 
(Exclusive of Canadian railway capital owned by Canadian railways) 


Year Stocks Funded Debt Year Stocks Funded Debt Total! 
bd 26 85 $ $ $ $ $ 
BIOOE wes st? 5 2,572, 487,313) 1,612,706,551| 4,185,193, 864) 1961....... 2,748, 537,919) 2,234,316, 735] 4,982, 854, 654 
BODTA sh vs. 2,565,559, 683) 1,764, 660,210] 4,330,219, 893! 1962....... 2,769,152, 492) 2,245, 189,028) 5,014,341, 520 
BOBSS sr.'s sie 2,646,659,697) 1,953,114, 826] 4,599,774,523! 1963....... 2,791, 044,973) 2,183,556,139] 4,974,601, 112 
DOD fo oes 2,669,062, 269] 2, 122,675,213) 4,791, 737,482) 1964....... 2,815, 148,215] 2,181,454, 852] 4,996, 603,067 
POO0s. ses 2,725, 827,684) 2,244,571,812| 4,970,399, 496) 1965....... 2,843, 118,935] 2, 187,613,273] 5,030,732, 208 


1 Exclusive of approximately $40,000,000 railway debt in Newfoundland. 


7.—Capital Invested in Railway Road and Equipment Property, 1961-65 


Norr.—Credit entries in this table result when the annual ‘‘write-offs” are greater than the annual investment in 
any category. 


Investment - 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Tc hapa ah coepeas pea Sagal ra eape tin 72,244, 687 70,674, 769 125, 463,519 74,388, 731 84,097,911 
BHIIDTRONG, . oes o's ole cicis esos Cr. 30,683,878 7,258,657 |Cr. 16,753,029 40,086,021 100, 984,284 
Menerdl=. cco e tee 3,152,244 |Cr. 243,729 84,786 45,989 325, 546 
Mndistriputed...,.0.+...ts.. 40,971,544 12,905,861 |Cr. 2,626,787 |Cr. 7,538,650 |Cr. 34,491,325 
CNR non-rail property.... 15,506,157 10,518,908 8,771,974 7,219,816 4,768,492 
CPR La a 4 ae 25,492,752 2,681,950 \Cr. 8,846,548 |\Cr. 17,639,710 |Cr. 48,265,763 
Other ef " Mlle 27,365 \Cr. 189,997 2,446, 787 2,881,244 4,005, 946 
‘wotals’.. .. °.c0 85,684,597 90,595,558 106,168, 489 106,982,091 150, 916, 416 


to 
1S csp AA Seg See see 6, 830, 390, 939 6,920,986,497 | 7,027,154,986 | 7,134,1387,077 7,285,053, 493 


Revenues and Expenses.—Railway operating revenues and expenses continue to rise, 
both reaching peak levels in 1965; increases over 1964 amounted to 3.6 p.c. and 4.1 p.c., 
respectively, and because the increase in expenses was higher than that in revenues, net 
earnings decreased. 

Of the total operating expenses in 1965 amounting to $1,291,840,958, those connected 
with the transporting of persons and property, such as station, yard and terminal services 


* Statistics for individual railways are given in DBS annual report Railway Transport, published in six Parts 
(Catalogue Nos. 52-207—52-212); details on capital liability are given in Part II (Catalogue No. 52-208). 
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and employees, wharves, fuel, etc., accounted for 38.2 p.c.; equipment maintenance for 
22.1 p.c.; road maintenance for 19.4 p.c.; rents and taxes for 6.9 p.c.; expenses connected 
with traffic soliciting, such as advertising and information, ticket and freight offices, etc., 
for 2.7 p.c.; and miscellaneous expenses, including incidentals, dining and buffet services, 
grain elevators, etc., for the remaining 10.7 p.c. These proportions have remained fairly 
constant in recent years. 


8.—Operating Revenues and Expenses of Railways, 1956-65 


Norr.—Operating revenues and expenses from 1875 are given in previous editions of the Year Book beginning 
with the 1916-17 edition. 


ee ee 
——————————— SSS SSS 


: Per Mile of Line Freight- | Passenger- 
Gace, Train Train 
Total Total 38 aes Revenue | Revenue 
Year Operating Operating aA 5 Net per per 
Revenues Expenses Operating Operating | Operating Operating Freight- | Passenger- 
Revenues Revenues | Expenses Revenues oe a8 
$ $ p.c. $ $ $ $ $ 
195 Greene 1,300, 623,923 | 1,171,338,574 90.06 29,047 26,159 2,888 12.75 3.16 
1950, 5s 1,263, 147,930 | 1,203,530, 146 95.28 28,171 26,841 1,330 13.85 3.30 
hO5Shaaaeee 1,163,735,417 | 1,182,277, 504 97.30 25,766 25,070 696 14.51 Sout 
1959° oaa. 2 1,224, 567,928 | 1,166,306,724 95.24 27,093 25, 804 1,289 15.48 3.29 
1960.......| 1,151,655,456 | 1,109,470, 426 96.34 25,544 24,608 936 15.54 3.46 
19GD eae 1,156,480,700 | 1,114, 482,525 96.36 25,736 24, 800 936 16.72 3.32 
LOG 2% ccc 1,165, 296,722 | 1,119,662,072 96.08 26, 002 24,984 1,018 16.91 3.56 
1963 7e a 1,210,209, 799 | 1,149,530, 526 94.99 27,051 25,695 1,356 17.04 3.0L 
1964 Ge. 1,324, 422,492 | 1,241,258, 655 93.72 29, 857 27,982 1,875 17.51 3.64 
196D eae 1,372,304,959 | 1,291, 840,958 94.14 30, 927 29,114 1,813 17.82 3.68 


Deena ee eee ee a eee eee ee eee SSS es ae 


Employment, Salaries and Wages.—Rail employment in 1965 was down slightly from 
the preceding year. Over the ten-year period 1956-65, employment dropped 28.1 p.c. 
but the average annual salary for the industry was 48.3 p.c. higher and total compensation 
paid was up 6.6 p.c. It should be noted that employee data for 1964 and 1965 were based 
on a new Uniform Canadian Classification of Railway Employees in which a bi-monthly 
method of counting was introduced; this method tends to reduce the number of employees 
by from 2 to 3 p.c. Details are given in DBS publication Railway Transport, Part VI 
(Catalogue No. 52-212). 


9.—Railway Employees and Their Earnings, 1956-65 


Nore.—Figures include employees and wages for ‘outside’ operations amounting to from 3 to 6 p.c. of total em- 
ployees and from 2 to 5 p.c. of total salaries and wages. Figures for 1912-55 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 edition. 


a 
Ss oooOoeeeeeooooooooooooooooooooooaeeeeSea—————e—=_eoa—=S= os SS 


Ratio of Total 
Payroll (charged 
Total Average to operating expenses) 
Year Employees! Salaries Salaries to— 
and Wages and Wages 


Operating | Operating 
Revenues | Expenses 


No. $ $ p.c. p.c. 
195 Ba. eth RR eRe orermrermmmnorennerents 215,324 780,135,918 3, 623 50.6 55.9 
LDS Ze CRI soactsp rr etorcliooesgudscagasnere 212, 426 791,529,117 3,726 51.4 53.9 
TO5 Sore at ON he eae orice cynoreer meres ce 192, 809 757, 907, 896 3,931 52.7 54.3 
LOSQES, OM SAEIA NES oa Seats: otal Pare 187,981 780,031, 534 4,150 51.5 54.2 
1960 irs. fideo Bier ots. Ae eet 175,537 740, 475, 804 4,218 52.0 54.2 
1961... POR BPS, AL 166,081 748,097, 831 4,504 52.7 54.9 
OGD eee, earpere steicar tatters tetera: sqctsrevencan haveiee 162, 861 747,301,214 4,589 51.4 53.7 
LOGS OE, RRs inti dt Norte. Wenn cccrsiere shekareters 156, 5272 756, 862,741 4,835 50.4 63.1 
1064tHewrs. neck? BEB IME IOS TR a 157, 6432 798,537, 454 5,065 49.1 52.3 
LOGS RUM coach Gotan eae anes Eee es 154, 8322 831,818,991 5,072 49.3 52.4 


_ 3 Includes employees engaged in communications, express cartage, highway transport (rail) and outside opera- 
tions, 2 See text above. 
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Subsection 2.—The Canadian National Railway System* 


In view of the interest in Canada’s publicly owned railway, the Canadian National 
Railway System is given separate treatment in this Subsection. More detailed information 
than can be given here is obtainable from DBS annual report Canadian National Railways 
(Catalogue No. 52-201). 


Financial Statistics.—The original financial structure of the CNR and the steps 
taken through the Capital Revision Acts of 1937 and 1952 to alleviate the burden of interest 
debt undertaken by the company on its formation in 1923 are described in the 1955 Year 
Book, pp. 840-847. Briefly, the Capital Revision Act of 1937 wrote off all loans that had 
been made to cover deficits and also unpaid interest on loans, and certain loans made for 
the purpose of additions and betterments were converted to equity capital, relieving the 
CNR from paying fixed charges on this amount. Under the 1952 Capital Revision Act, 
50 p.c. of the company’s interest-bearing debt was changed to preferred stock on which, 
after settling income taxes, a dividend of 4 p.c. is paid on earnings. Also, for a term of ten 
years ended Jan. 1, 1962, the Railway was not obliged to pay interest on $100,000,000 of 
its long-term debt. The Government is authorized to buy additional preferred stock 
annually in amounts related to the company’s gross revenues. As a consequence, the 
proportion of total capitalization represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account 
was raised from 34.5 p.c. at Dec. 31, 1951 to 67.2 p.c. at Jan. 1, 1952, and the proportion 
of borrowed capital was correspondingly reduced. By the end of 1965, the proportion 
represented by equity capital in shareholders’ account was 51.0 p.c. 


* The Hudson Bay Railway, formerly managed and operated for the Federal Government by the CNR, was 
absorbed into the Canadian National Railway System on Jan. 1, 1958, to be operated in the same manner as other 
Canadian Government railway lines. Statistics of the Hudson Bay Railway are therefore included with CNR 
data for 1958 and subsequent years. 


10.—Capital Structure of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1956-65 


Shareholders’ Funded Debt Government 


Capital Held by Public Loans and 
| HS Appro- 
At Dec. 31— poe ese Stara cee PERN a Total 
Shareholders’ | Heldby | "edevmand | Otner | publ 
Account Public Governments Accounts 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

MUS, ucaissh by 1,616,270, 966 4,508, 670 794, 482,906 25,086,606 | 353,664,828 2,794,013, 976 
Ce 1,639, 451,306 4,505, 870 730,346,711 17,978,788 | 623,967, 861 3,016,250, 526 
CORSE SE ern 1,704,387, 845 4,504,203 | 1,024,710, 205 9,098,765 | 484,791,699 3,227, 492,717 
Lea 1,723,909, 722 4,503,549 | 1,335,510, 205 5,548,765 | 345,684,052 3,415, 156, 293 
ES Se 1,721,143, 162 4,499,284 | 1,677,209, 478 3,098,765 | 148,021,700 3,553, 972,389 
en va oe ees 1,744,673, 266 4,499,273 | 1,670,653, 176 2,423,765 | 164,593,150 3,586, 842,630 
ES er 1,767, 976,925 4,499,261 | 1,630,895,308 2,423,765 | 209,026,793 3,614, 822,052 
a 1,792,380, 188 4,485,785 | 1,378,875,000 2,023,764 | 410,354,762 3,588,119, 499 
a oe 1,817,243, 906 4,345,185 | 1,367,811,500 2,023,764 | 410,354, 762 3,601,779, 117 


Saas Sa i 1, 843,209, 298 4,345,185 | 1,366,061,500 2,023,764 | 410,354,762 3,625,994, 509 


ee 
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In Table 11 the assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1964 
and 1965 are shown. 


11.—Assets of the Canadian National Railway System as at Dec. 31, 1964 and 1965 


Norg.—Assets as at the time of consolidation of the system (Dec. 31, 1922) are given in the 1963-64 Year Book, 
p. 764. 


a eS ee ea 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————— SSS SSS 


Account Dec. 31, 1964 | Dec. 31, 1965 Account Dec. 31, 1964 | Dec. 31, 1965 
$ $ $ $ 
Current Assets........... 226,809,161 | 252,586,015 |Investments—concl. 
Cash (reds a.5 het ales tac 37, 837,795 30,210,047 || Improvements on leased 
Special deposits......... 26, 406 26,369 Property? sons ckew sees 1,384, 654 1,384,318 
Traffic accounts receiv- Non-rail property....... 142,670,141 147, 438, 633 
GbIOs aoe ee hee 3,254, 405 2,752,377 || Investments in affiliated 
Agent and_ conductor companies............ 288, 835,590 288, 892, 167 
a ee il af IE NR 48,109,500 54,582,813 || Other investments...... 4,464, 431 , 853, 
ther accounts receiv- = 
able. terrane ieouehret 27,884,834] ~. 64;108;000 [eerie pn eae diigo Maal 
Government of Canada OF IDS HAG AC YASS } t 
dno Om delcivaccount 27.025. 904 12. 017.755 Insurance and other funds 17,000,000 17,042,171 
Material’and’eapplies 4. | | <81}5091783 40 Bipogs?aa7) jy Otnen dekeatadissse te 5a. 10,365,515 9,732, 670 
Interest and dividends Unadjusted Debits..... 29,154, 737 30,089,173 
receivable............. 4,010,276 2,990, 874 Prepayments........... 2,327,563 2,215, 986 
Other current assets..... 17, 558, 258 14,728,384 || Discount on funded debt} 17,358,514 15,996,908 
Other unadjusted debits 9,468, 660 11,876,279 
Investments.............. 4,376,878,642 |4, 468,857,050 
Road and equipment 
property. .siosees eee 3, 939,523,826 |4,027, 288,227 Totals: cccatheleti 4, 660,954,905 | 4,779, 044,009 
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The financial details presented in Table 12 are those of the entire Canadian National 
Railway System, including both Canadian and United States operations. Revenues and 
expenses include those of express and commercial communications and highway transport 
(rail) operations. In conformity with the requirements of the Uniform Classification of 
Accounts, tax accruals and rents are charged to operating expenses. 


12.—Total Revenue, Operating Expenses, Net Revenue, Fixed Charges and Deficits of the 
Canadian National Railway System (Canadian and United States Operations), 1956-65 


Te time for 1911-55 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1936 
edition. 


Se 
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Income 
Total Total : : . 
5 : Available | Total Fixed Net Income Cash Deficit 
Year Operating Operating : 
Re vonte Expenses ae ss Charges or Deficit! or Surplus? 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1O5G Nee ce selene 774, 800,647 | 728,008, 837 57,623,710 31,782,991 |Cr. 25,840,719 |Cr. 26,076, 9518 
MOST crs ortn« cae cee 753,165,964 | 755,214,378 6,913, 660 36,971,680 |Dr. 30,058,020 |Dr. 29,572,541 
OHS IG. S008... eo Ree 704, 947, 410 719,211,865 |Dr. 4,779, 895 46,521,236 | “ 51,301,131 | “ 51,591,424 
TODO Moetea cei ereciers 740,165,041 741, 852,260 8,416, 237 52,918,886 | “ 44,502,649 | “ 43,588,290 
196048. 999..8.:... 2 382 693,141,106 | 705,818,310 1,504, 828 69,469,961 | “ 67,965,133 | “ 67,496,777 
HOC UHS. See 8S ee 710,305,173 | 722,147,588 5,539,970 73,404,523 | “ 67,864,553 | “ 67,307,772 
19G2 Rae cai ot 738,324,754 | 738,882,680 23,308, 683 74,443,482 | “ 51,134,799 | “ 48,919,454 
LOGSSE: SER. FB... RN 762,350,334 752, 829, 782 36, 622, 626 76,252,867 | “ 39,630,241 | “ 48,013,517 
1 pene Gee ak ae 822,483,679 | 811,471,248 37, 886, 007 74,673,809 | “ 386,787,802 | “ 38,725,904 
LOGS Ss). S35. 2... 3 BER 870,250,352 | 855,687,971 43,547,754 73,808,456 | “ 30,260,702 | “ 33,414,884 


1 Includes appropriations for insurance fund. 2 Contributed by or paid to the Government of Canada. 
3 Paid to the Government of Canada as a dividend on 4-p.c. preferred stock. 


Mileage and Traffic.—At Dec. 31, 1965, the length of first main track owned by the 
Canadian National Railways (including electric lines and lines in the United States but 
excluding lines of the Northern Alberta Railways and Toronto Terminals Railway con- 
trolled jointly by the Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 24,265 
miles. 
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13.—Train Traffic Statistics of the Canadian National Railways (Canadian and 
United States Lines), 1963-65 
Nors.—lIncludes electric lines. 
Mileage and Traffic 1963 1964 1965 
PPRUNEMVANICRUD. eric t ho oss Ee wcinne bbjcieioiiein ie'o.es.e'e 2 miles 54,679, 182 58,135,511 60,209,381 
TRON BOT WTOC crtaat oust cle «isktrare’ ayoreactatace ote spa cuicie a = 17,079, 631 18,348,086 19,842,789 
POMEL BOLV ICs cor inn Gree ctid acta clatere dew ocie sty.citey < 35,796, 950 38, 240, 893 38,978, 560 
DMS ERBOE VIGO’ et eiticect teres Be tomate cxetetstaina ode baponie . 1,802,601 1,546,532 1,388,032 
Passenger-Train Car Mileage.................... miles 127, 232,023 195,491, 301 213,883,541 
Coaches and combination (excl. work service)... “ 41,268,166 47,304, 522 52,200, 423 
MAGUOMUMIU ESTA a. coe deck shoe ass be ee ee wdeus aes « pe 3, 877, 880 3,952, 648 4,175,168 
Parlour, sleeping and dining cars..............-- sf 49,022, 660 64,319, 706 72,389,721 
Baggage, mail, Express, O6C.> 0... ccc ecicecececicne bs 83, 063, 317 79,914,425 85,118,229 
Freight-Train Car Mileage. .............0eeeeees miles 1,965, 622,868 25110, 254, 847 25148, 550,148 
POC SEOMPIG etree Upsis erally ancresnats ora wists oberon S 1,181,953, 889 1,265, 929, 716 1,287, 931,072 
EPETESE VisTENS Oe mikes rris acto sanric cctaics ons oment 746, 854, 265 804, 111,089 819,787,190 
UAT OOS TUS Scio Mecca’ o's hie gnee owsiowiate suelswiee te i 36,814,714 40,214,042 40, 831, 886 
Work-Train Car Mileage.................ceeeeees miles 2,869,321 2,651,373 2,786,107 
Passenger Tra ffic— 
Passengers carried se di TOVENUC)S ce cre fee No. 13,598, 961 15,500, 649 17,414,270 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile.... “ 1,189,051, 239 1,613,350, 069 1,750,906, 364 
Passenger-miles per mile of road............000% ss 48,121 poeD , 139 
Average passenger journey.............ccccceces miles 87.4 ; : 
Average amount received per passenger.......... 3.27 3.34 3.35 
Average amount received per passenger-mile..... $ 0.03730 0.03212 0.03332 
Freight Tra ffiic— 
Revenue freight carried..........ccccccccecccees tons 84,078,393 92,632,736 99,204,609 
Revenue freight carried one mile................ 40,171,173, 489 44,516,285, 706 46, 130, 503 , 687 
Revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road “ 1,625,733 2,487 1,874, 264 
Total (all classes) freight carried one mile per 
LUT) WRONG Cee A a RAH ah arr 5 Rage 1, 649, 226 1,821, 400 1,894,521 
Average hauls, revenue freight.................. miles 477.8. 480.6 465.0 
Gross ton-miles per freight train hour........... No. it abel io, 034 59,638 
rout TEVENUG Per CON... coc be cscse ccc ssccsse 6.5 6.51 6.44 
Freight revenue per ton-mile.............ece0008 $ 0. 1375 0.01355 0.01385 


Section 2.— Express Companies 


There are five express organizations operating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific 
Express exists as a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and the express 
business of the Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway, the Canadian National Railway 
System and the Northern Alberta Railways Company is handled by departments of the 
respective railways. The Railway Express Agency Incorporated of the United States 
operates mainly over the Canadian sections of U.S. rail lines. 

Express companies are organized under federal legislative authority. They are 
primarily engaged in the rapid transportation of package freight but their services also 
include custom brokerage, money orders, travellers cheques and other financial paper 
transactions. Recently, the major railways have introduced a unified service for handling 
small package express freight and less-than-carload-lot shipments, using the efficient facili- 
ties of their rail, piggyback and highway transport services to provide fast and competitive 
movement of goods. The eventual effects of this changing concept of express service 
will not be evident statistically until the integration processes are fully completed. 

No statistics are available on the volume of express freight handled because much 
of it consists of parcels and small lots that cannot be classified. Table 14 shows the 
mileages operated by and the financial statistics of the express agencies for 1961-65 with 
figures by company for 1965. 
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14.—Summary Statistics of Express Companies, 1961-65 


Nore.—Figuresfrom 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 


1927-28 edition. 


Nene 


Mileages Gisas O : Net 
perating Express . 
Year or Company ah porated Earnings Expenses? Privileges* pao 
No. $ $ $ 3 
1 Fi apnea ie Seer Rg eee Aine Bicone: Aree 65, 523 81,098, 805 62, 674, 794 17,875,713 548, 298 
W962 Reais ce au lt Baie Meco ow seers 70, 985 83, 877, 3387 64, 086, 906 19,041, 953 748, 478 
QCD Sees cities docioc ce sslere eats aeitie ste 74,2934 |. 79,031,998 62,127,111 16, 167, 030 737, 857 
LQO4 titers eye o.cce toe ah Biche, Nake wise es: 76,0254 81,728,007 64,918, 242 16, 162, 703 647,062 
LOGE Sch eee ce cretion. <fiaiei> scp tgs nies crews 80, 2654 85, 927, 546 67,329, 413 17,949, 002 649,131 
1965 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rly. 322 67, 623 49,377 22,800 |Dr. 4,554 
Canadian National Express............ 60, 322 47,348,653 37,1438, 470 9,711,597 493, 586 
Canadian Pacific Express............+- 16, 659 31,998,793 25, 665, 947 6, 186, 146 146, 700 
Northern Alberta Railways........... 1,841 245,218 203, 872 41,34 — 
Railway Express Agency, Inc.......... 1,1214 6, 267, 259 4,266,747 1,987,113 13,399 
oe 
1 Over railways, boat lines, motor carrier and aircraft routes. 2 Includes tax accruals. 3 Amounts 


paid by express companies to the carriers, i.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for transporting express matter. 
4 Excludes airline mileages of the Railway Express Agency. 


Business transacted by express companies in financial paper is showing a downward 
trend, declining from $140,519,846 in 1961 to $135,659,423 in 1965. The latter was made 
up of: domestic and foreign money orders, $107,926,993; C.O.D. cheques, $17,158,809; 
travellers cheques, $10,522,794; and telegraphic transfers, $50,827. The major decrease 
was shown in the amount of money orders issued. 


The number of persons employed by express companies has also decreased over the 
five-year period. Employment (full-time and part-time) was provided for 6,565 persons 
in 1965, to whom $30,920,877 was paid in salaries and wages; this compared with 10,454 
employees in 1961, receiving $42,405,948 in salaries and wages. Commissions paid dropped 
from $2,733,174 to $1,684,263 over the same period. 


PART III.—ROAD TRANSPORT* 


Highways and motor vehicles are herein treated as related features of transportation. 
An introductory Section summarizes provincial regulations regarding motor vehicles and 
motor traffic. 


Section 1.—Provincial Motor Vehicle and Traffic Regulationsy 


_  Nors.—It is obviously impossible to include here the great mass of detailed regulations in force in each prov- 
ince and territory; only the more important general information is given. The source of information for detailed 
regulations for each province and territory is given at pp. 803-804. 


The registration of motor vehicles and the regulation of motor vehicle traffic lies 
within the legislative jurisdiction of the provincial and territorial governments. Regu- 
lations common to all provinces and territories are summarized as follows. 


Operators’ Licences.—The operator of a motor vehicle must be over a specified age, 
usually 16 years (17 in Newfoundland and 18 for class A licence in Alberta), and must 
carry a licence, obtainable in most provinces only after prescribed qualification tests. Such 


* Except as otherwise indicated, the material in this Part has been revised in the Transportation Division, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


t Revised according to information received from the respective provincial authorities concerned. 
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licence is renewable annually in Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories; in Alberta and British Columbia it is renew- 
able every five years; in New Brunswick, Quebec and Manitoba it is renewable every two 
years and, in Quebec, expires on the licensee’s birth date; in Ontario a licence is issued on 
a three-year basis and expires on the licensee’s birth date. Special licences are required 
for chauffeurs in all provinces except Newfoundland and in some jurisdictions special 
licences may be granted to those who have not reached the specified age. 


Motor Vehicle Regulations.—All motor vehicles and trailers must be registered 
annually, with the payment of specified fees, and must carry two registration plates, one on 
the front and one on the back of the vehicle (one only for the back of trailers); in New 
Brunswick one licence plate is issued to be attached to the front of truck tractors and to 
the rear of all other vehicles; in Prince Edward Island one plate is issued for motorcycles, to 
be mounted on rear. In most provinces, in event of sale the registration plates stay with 
the vehicle but in Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta the plates are retained by 
the owner. In Nova Scotia, vehicles pass from owner to owner by due process of law and 
title must be secured before issue of plates and permit. A change of ownership of the 
vehicle must be recorded with the registration authority. However, exemption from 
registration is granted for a specified period (usually at least 90 days, except in Quebec 
where the maximum is 90 days, in British Columbia where it is six months and in Ontario 
where it is six months for vehicles from other provinces and three months for vehicles 
registered outside Canada) in any year to visitors’ private vehicles registered in another 
province or a state that grants reciprocal treatment. Regulations require a safe standard 
of efficiency in the mechanism of the vehicle and of its brakes and stipulate that equipment 
include non-glare headlights, a proper rear light, a muffler, a windshield wiper, a rear-vision 
mirror, and a warning device. 


Traffic Regulations.—In all provinces and territories, vehicles keep to the right- 
hand side of the road. Everywhere motorists are required to observe traffic signs, lights, 
etc., placed at strategic points on highways and roads. The speed limit in Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Quebec is 60 miles an hour in daytime and 55 at night; in 
Manitoba and Alberta it is 60 in daytime and 50 at night, with the exception of a few 
selected sections of four-lane highway in Alberta and Manitoba where maximum speeds in 
excess of the foregoing may be authorized and posted. In Nova Scotia the limit is a 
“reasonable and prudent” speed, with a maximum of 60 miles an hour except where 65 
miles an hour is authorized. In Ontario maximum speeds vary from 50 to 60 miles an 
hour, depending on type of highway. In the other provinces the maximum speed permitted 
is normally 50 miles an hour; in Saskatchewan and British Columbia where higher speed 
limits are in effect they are posted. Slower speeds are always required in cities, towns and 
villages, when passing schools and public playgrounds, at road intersections, railway 
crossings or at other places or times where the view of the highway for a safe distance 
ahead is in any way obscured. In almost all provinces, truck speed limits are at least five 
miles an hour below automobile speed limits. In all provinces and territories, accidents 
resulting in personal injury or property damage of $100 or more must be reported to a 
police officer (in Nova Scotia to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles or to a police officer; in 
Quebec to the Motor Vehicle Bureau) and a driver involved must not leave the scene of an 
accident until he has rendered all possible aid and disclosed his name to the injured party. 


Driver Licensing Controls.—All provinces and territories impose penalties for 
infractions of driving regulations, ranging from fines for minor infractions to suspension 
of the operator’s driving permit, impounding of the car (except in the Northwest Territories), 
or imprisonment for more serious infractions. In most provinces penalties have been 
linked to a driver-improvement program, the aim of which is to correct faulty driving 
habits, not to take drivers off the road. The most common driver-improvement program 
includes the demerit-point-system. 
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Safety Responsibility Legislation.—Each province has enacted legislation under 
this heading (sometimes referred to as financial responsibility legislation). In general, 
these laws provide for the automatic suspension of the driver’s licence and motor vehicle 
permit of a person convicted of a serious offence (impaired driving, driving under suspension, 
etc.) or a person involved directly or indirectly in an accident who is not covered for third- 
party insurance at the time of the accident (except in Saskatchewan where a judgment 
must be rendered for damages). ‘The suspension remains effective until any penalty or 
judgment has been satisfied and proof of financial responsibility for the future is filed; 
in British Columbia proof of financial responsibility for the future is not required if sus- 
pension is for accident only. In Quebec, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, unin- 
sured motor vehicles may be impounded following an accident of any consequence, i.e., 
an accident resulting in personal injury or death, or property damage in excess of $100 
($200 in Saskatchewan). In Ontario, the non-resident motorist is not required to carry 
or produce any form of proof of insurance. 


Although safety responsibility legislation has not been enacted in the Northwest 
Territories, under present requirements the owner of a motor vehicle resident in the Mac- 
kenzie Highway region must submit evidence of stipulated insurance coverage on such 
vehicle before he can obtain registration. In the Yukon Territory, proof of insurance must 
be supplied before vehicle licence is issued. When the insurance expires or is cancelled, 
vehicle licence plates must be returned to the Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 


Unsatisfied Judgment Fund.—Legislation has been enacted in all provinces, except 
in Saskatchewan and in the Yukon and Northwest Territories, usually in the form of an 
amendment to the motor vehicle laws of the province or territory, providing for the 
establishment of a fund, frequently cajled an Unsatisfied Judgment Fund (in British 
Columbia, the Traffic Victims’ Indemnity Fund), out of which are paid judgments awarded 
for damages arising out of motor vehicle accidents in the province which cannot be 
collected in the ordinary process of law. In Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and British Columbia the fund is maintained by insurance companies. 
In all the other provinces, except Saskatchewan where insurance is compulsory, the funds 
are obtained by the annual collection of a fee from the registered owner of every motor 
vehicle or from every person to whom a driver’s licence is issued. The fee does not exceed 
$1 per annum except that Ontario and Alberta collect $20 from each uninsured owner of 
a motor vehicle at the time of registration or transfer and Manitoba collects an additional 
$25 from each uninsured owner at the time of registration. A feature of this legislation, 
which is contained in some provincial statutes, is the provision for the payment of 
judgments in ‘hit-and-run’ accidents. When these occur, if neither the owner nor the 
driver can be identified, action may be taken against the Registrar of Motor Vehicles (the 
Minister of Finance in Newfoundland and the Administrator of the Motor Vehicles 
Accident Claim Fund in Alberta); any judgment secured against the responsible authority 
is paid out of the Fund. All of these laws contain a provision limiting the amount that 
can be paid out of the Fund on one judgment. In Newfoundland and Nova Scotia, the 
limits are $10,000 for one person, $20,000 for two or more persons injured in one accident 
and $5,000 for property damage. In Nova Scotia and New Brunswick the limit is $35,000 
in respect of any one accident. In Prince Edward Island and Quebec the limit is $35,000 
for all damages in the same accident, subject to a deduction of $200 from all damage to the 
property of others; damages resulting in bodily injury or death are, up to $30,000, payable 
by priority over damages to property and the latter are, up to $5,000, payable by priority 
over the former out of the amount of any insurance or other guarantee of indemnity. In 
British Columbia, the limit is based on the single amount of $50,000 for any one accident 
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with the proviso that not more than $5,000 may be paid on a property damage claim until 
injury claims up to $45,000 have been satisfied; the $35,000 limit exists for hit-and-run 
accidents but does not apply to payments for property damage. In Ontario and Alberta, 
the limits are $35,000 for death or personal injury to one or more persons and $5,000 for 
damage to property, subject to a limit of $35,000 in any one accident. In Manitoba, the 
limit based on one accident is $35,000, with judgments arising out of bodily injury or 
death having priority to the extent of $30,000 over claims resulting from loss of or damages 
to property; and judgments arising out of loss of or damage to property having priority 
to the extent of $5,000 over judgments resulting from bodily injury or death; the maximum 
amount payable for a single judgment resulting from loss of or damage to property is 
$3,000 subject to a deduction of $200. In other provinces, lower limits of $5,000, $10,000 
and $1,000 are retained. For hit-and-run accidents payments are made for personal 
injuries only. 


Sources of information on provincial motor vehicle and traffic regulations :— 


Newfoundland 
Administration.—The Minister of Finance, St. John’s. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act, 1962 (amended 1964), 


Prince Edward Island 
Administration.—The Provincial Secretary, Charlottetown. 
Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SPEI 1964, c. 14). 


Nova Scotia 
Administration.—Registry of Motor Vehicles, Department of Highways, Halifax. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (1954, c. 184, as amended) and the Motor Carrier Act 
(1958, c. 7, as amended). 


New Brunswick 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Provincial Secretary, Fredericton. 
Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Act (RSNB 1955, as amended). 


Quebec 
Administration.—Motor Vehicle Bureau, Department of Transportation and Communications, 
Parliament Bldgs., Quebec. 
Legislation.—The Highway Code (RSQ 1941, c. 142 and 142A, as amended). 


Ontario 
Administration.—Ontario Department of Transport, Toronto. 


Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (RSO 1960, c. 172, as amended), the Public Vehicles 
Act (RSO 1960, c. 337, as amended), the Public Commercial Vehicles Act (RSO 1960, c. 319, 
as amended) and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (1961-62, c. 84, as amended). 


Manitoba 
Administration.—Minister of Public Utilities, Winnipeg. 


Legislation.—The Highway Traffic Act (SM 1966, c. 29) and The Unsatisfied Judgment Fund 
Act (SM 1965, c. 89). 


Saskatchewan 
Administration.— Highway Traffic Board, Revenue Building, Regina. 
Legislation.—The Vehicles Act, 1965. 


Alberta 


Administration and Legislation—The Vehicles and Highway Traffic Act (RSA 1955, c. 356) 
and the Motor Vehicle Accident Claims Act (SA 1964, c. 56) are administered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, Edmonton. The Public Service Vehicles 
Act (RSA 1955, c. 265) and the Rules and Regulations are administered by virtue of auth- 
ority vested in the Highway Traffic Board, Department of Highways, Edmonton. 
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British Columbia 


Administration and Legislation—Enforcement of the Motor Vehicle Act, the Commercial 
Transport Act and the Motor Carrier Act is vested in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and the various municipal police forces. The Motor Carrier Act is administered by the 
Public Utilities Commission, the Motor Vehicle Act by the Superintendent of Motor 
Vehicles mo the Commercial Transport Act by the Minister of Commercial Transport, 
Victoria, B.C. 


Yukon Territory 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. Information 
regarding regulations may also be obtained from the Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Govern- 
ment of the Yukon Territory, Whitehorse, Y.T. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicles Ordinance (Revised Ordinances 1958, c. 77, as amended). 


Northwest Territories 


Administration.—Commissioner of the Northwest Territories. Address communications to 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Northwest Territories, 400 Laurier Ave. West, Ottawa. 


Legislation.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance (Revised Ordinances of the Northwest Territories, 
1956, c. 72, as amended). 


Section 2.—Highways, Roads and Streets 


Highways and Roads.—The populated sections of Canada are well supplied with 
highways and roads. Access to outlying settlements is provided to some extent by roads 
built by logging, pulp and paper, and mining companies, although these are not generally 
available for public travel. At the same time, great areas of Newfoundland, Quebec, — 
Ontario, the Prairie Provinces, British Columbia and the Territories are very sparsely 
settled and are virtually without roads of any kind. 


At the end of 1965 the mileage of highways and rural roads in Canada was 448,378, an 
increase of 9,512 miles over the 438,866 reported in 1964. The 448,378 miles include all 
roads under provincial jurisdiction, federal roads, and local roads under municipal juris- 
diction other than the mileages in census metropolitan areas and urban centres of more 
than 1,000 population. The latter are given separately under the heading of “Urban 
Streets’, p. 807. 


1.—Highway and Rural Road Mileage classified by Type and by Province, 
1965 with Totals for 1964 


Nors.—Excludes urban streets but includes mileages under jurisdiction of rural and small urban municipalities; 
excludes mileages of all roads on Indian reservations except those of flexible pavement. 


pasate 
Classification Nad. |P.E.1.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. |Sask.!} Alta. Bic: Mee Canada 


miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles | miles miles | miles | miles || miles 


Surfaced...... ...| 4,780] 2,640} 9,396) 13,114) 45,189) 79, 559) 29, 058 55,970| 59,530] 20,599] 2, 445|| 322, 280 
Rigid pavement 2 334 us — | 13,366] 2,061 228 — 23 19 ne 16,040 
Flexible 

pavement....} 1,007 905| 4,016] 1,893] 1,023) 27,151] 2,844) 5,535) 4,966) 6,497 4) 55,751 
Gravel Gacncwes 3,771| 1,401] 5,373] 11,311] 30,800] 50,347) 25,986) 50,435 54,541] 14,083] 2,441] 250, 489 
Barth. «x. tse tee 552 668} 6,123 — | 9,674| 3,476) 13,959] 69,781) 14,348) 7,426 91|| 126, 098 


SS) Se ee Ee ee OS OO LL 


Totals, 1965..| 5,332] 3,308] 15,519] 13,114) 54,863) 83,035) 43, 017 125,751] 73,878] 28,025] 2,536] 448,378 
1964..| 5.387] 3,329] 15,426] 13,114] 56,424] 78,183] 38, 487/124, 961) 72, 788/ 28, 268 2,499] 438, 866 


et 


1 Includes road allowances. 


Expenditure on highways and rural roads in the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 totalled 
$1,100,600,000, an amount 19.5 p.c. higher than that for the previous fiscal year; con- 
struction expenditures increased by 23.3 p.c. and maintenance costs by 9.3 p.c. 
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2.—Construction, Maintenance and General Expenditure on Highways, Rural Roads, 
Bridges and Ferries, by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


Item and Province or Territory 1964 1965 Item and Province or Territory 1964 1965 
$’000 $’000 $’000 $000 
Construction.................... 611,648 | 754,439 |Administration and General... 55, 502 68, 396 
Newfoundland: i484 Gincivs ble deers 24,723 43,462 Newfoundland.................. 577 647 
Prince Edward Island........... 6,070 6,666 || Prince Edward Island.......... 84 266 
BNOWS COLIN TE fF. ts. stares ey. 16, 237 19, 858 INOVASCOULRS cron. ete me 1, 671 1,905 
New Bronswicks A).60 2. 4. ewe 20,574 27,030 News Brunswicleriin sac). .2ndt oe 1,066 1,536 
“INCE SS CSE: nea 0 er ete ie ISO SOULE wot. Udz Ne QUCDEC. nnn ace aside e acoA catches 6,515 7,214 
EUROS nemitt cre iitces cee cee 181, 237 Zia, QO UN GONUATIOMEMM On emetet ete sce cores 35, 006 43,352 
BTANILODARNS Es. oe RS. SS 2b237 380, 602 Manitobatns 2G 2eieme inc 3, 466 3, 663 
PARIKALCHEWIAN 5.0 ois ceatitatesie sicher 33,075 38, 230 Saskatchewan, . ssh Gute ose. 1, 858 3,106 
cea S°STS 16, sehen Al een seal tenaelefear ae gl 55, 506 De Dail eet Wl OTL scacacg etext sieiapatccacs cs acta 846 874 
Britash Columbia... cecthcas gh trad 78, 675 62,3708) British,\Columbia Aves, 20ger.. «<0. 3,910 4,711 
Bamiconand: NOWaoL... acc... os. ants 4,496 4,672 NUON and NeW cdicecsctacertear 303 1,123 
Maintenance..................... 204,079 | 277, 794 CTE) Cee, oe eee 921,229 | 1,100, 629 
INGWLOURCIONG 2. oc. Gitte acs ac caer 10,169 11,125 | 
Prince Edward Island........... 2,880 2,749 
INGVa SSGOULRS 2/0. cuAg. os. es ce. 14,768 13,816 |Distribution of Expenditure— 
INGw ISTUNB WICK OH sC ste... <<.00 o's s 13, 428 13, 634 
NOD COIS. o.cicteonte ccs HOS Richiews 73,749 £6,446; We Mederaliss 3. saat. ae ddseciesac «eo 82,251 132, 138 
MONGATION Cc files (aa ae css a 69, 881 72,814 
MEADIGODA es eee Ss ee ee cee Oe 7,112 8.0755" Provincial? x.) 26 Ss. et OS. 744, 627 874,143 
Saskatchewan... ...5.55.0..s005 12,840 12,718 
NEB: Makes ahs tarcpac sabieeapciat cbs tas Doo Ap 22,199 | Municipal..................... 89, 442 90, 467 
iBritishs@ olum bias... e25., %- <0 «soi 25, 304 31,267 
PVUIGORSATICLAING Ws Ueeserecensnccate 0 cues ieaioo 12,951 Other eee 4,909 3, 881 


, Pare federal administrative costs re Trans-Canada Highway amounting to $200,000 in 1963-64 and $190,000 
in -65. 


Federal-Provincial Road Assistance Programs.—There are various programs 
existing between the Federal Government and the provinces relating to highway and road 
construction, the co-ordination of which is the responsibility of the federal Minister of 
Transport who reports to Parliament on federal road policy. When major programs of 
assistance have been decided upon, their implementation is undertaken either by the 
Department of Public Works or by the sponsoring Department. 


The Trans-Canada Highway.—The original federal-provincial agreement for construc- 
tion of the Trans-Canada Highway is given in outline, together with data on specifications 
and route across the participating provinces, in the 1951 Year Book, pp. 631-634. Con- 
struction progress and changes in legislation are reported in subsequent editions. 


Under the Act, which became effective Dec. 10, 1949, agreements covering the Federal 
Government’s participation in the cost of construction were entered into with each of the 
provinces. Construction standards were set and the date of completion fixed. The 
shortest practicable east-west route was to be designated by each province within its own 
borders, in agreement on terminal points with adjoining provinces, and those sections 
within the National Parks were to be the responsibility of the Federal Government. 
Later amendments to the Act increased the extent of federal financial participation and 
extended the period in which construction costs might be incurred under the Act to Dec. 
31, 1967. 


Although construction was still going on in a number of sections, the closing in 1962 
of the last major gap—in the Rocky Mountains—made it possible for the first time to 
drive the entire length of the 4,860-mile route. The Trans-Canada Highway was officially 
opened on Sept. 3, 1962. Provincial mileages are approximately as follows: Newfoundland, 
540; Prince Edward Island, 71; Nova Scotia, 318; New Brunswick, 390; Quebec, 399; 
Ontario, 1,453; Manitoba, 309; Saskatchewan, 406; Alberta, 282; and British Columbia, 
552. Length through the National Parks totals 140 miles. 


Up to Mar. 31, 1966, contractual commitments for new construction on the Highway 
amounted to $997,960,434, of which the federal share was $625,000,000. Federal payments 
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to the provinces for prior, interim and new construction totalled $573,249,165. Paving to 
specified standards had been completed over a distance of 4,139 miles and 841 bridges, 
overpasses and other structures of more than 20-foot span had been or were being con- 
structed. 


Roads to Resources—The Roads to Resources Program is a national undertaking 
designed to provide access to areas potentially rich in natural resources. Negotiations, 
commenced in 1958, led to agreements being signed with all ten provinces that will eventual- 
ly result in the construction or reconstruction of more than 4,700 miles of road. Progress 
of the program to Mar. 31, 1966 was as follows:— 


Value of 


Estimated Approved Provincial Federal Total Mileage 
Province Total Cost Contracts Expenditure Contribution Mileage Completed 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 No No 
Newfoundland...... 16.06 15256 oer al See 4.90 oe 270 
Prince Edward Is... 15.00 17.07 12.92 6.46 447 389 
Nova Scotia ....... 16.34 15.14 14.88 7.44 492 406 
New Brunswick.... 20.56 16.07 13.97 6.00 425 263 
Quebects..gace 13.79 15. 47 13.79 6.94 248 172 
Ontarios eee 21.66 17.84 15.65 6.66 562 325 
Manitobar.ie: .-+<iece 14.37 . 15.86 14.76 7.38 693 334 
Saskatchewan...... 23.88 16.37 12.96 6. 48 811 419 
A Derta wee ucts 20.38 15.09 14. 838 7.41 416 337 
British Columbia... 20.50 15.00 13.72 6.86 321 185 
TOTALS..... 182.54 159.47 139.25 66.54 4,738 3,100 


As the statement shows, the total estimated cost in most provinces exceeds $15,000,000, 
the amount sharable under the agreement, but the federal contribution to each province 
will remain at $7,500,000. Private industry shares in the cost of certain roads where 
construction is of most direct benefit to the company concerned. In any province, the 
program may consist of as many projects as can qualify for inclusion and for which funds 
are available. In most provinces, the majority of the roads being built under the program 
are intended for the purpose of opening up regions to primary resource development and 
exploration. In Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, on the other hand, a number of 
routes have been chosen for their tourist potential. 


Development Roads.—The Development Road Program in the Yukon Territory and 
the Mackenzie District of the Northwest Territories is distinct from the Roads to Resources 
Program in that the Federal Government is responsible for construction; in the Roads to 
Resources Program, the contribution of the Federal Government is wholly financial. 
Maintenance costs of Roads to Resources are borne by the provinces but northern roads 
costs are shared by the Federal and Territorial Governments on an 85-15 basis. In the 
Yukon Territory, approximately 1,300 miles of development roads, constructed at a cost 
of about $30,000,000, were in use in 1965-66; in the Northwest Territories and Wood Buffalo 
National Park, about 750 miles costing about $29,000,000, were in use by the end of March 
1966. 

In late 1965, a new ten-year road-building program in the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories was announced, calling for an average expenditure of $10,000,000 a year, an 
amount double the annual roads investment in the previous ten-year period. This is the 
first phase of a 20-year roads network program which should bring all potential areas of 
resource development in the Territories within 200 miles of the nearest permanent road 
and thus gradually reduce the North’s dependence on seasonal transportation for bulk 
shipments, reduce the cost of holding large inventories and, as the program progresses, bring 
the cost of living more in line with that in other parts of Canada. In addition, improved 
access should result in substantial growth of the tourist industry. 

An immediate result of the new program is the speed-up of construction now under 
way on the 165-mile highway from just south of Hay River to Fort Smith. Also forming 
part of the new program is the 127-mile area development road being constructed from 
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Ross River to Carmacks in Yukon Territory. This road is of special interest to tourists 
since it will provide a route from Watson Lake on the Alaska Highway to and through 
Carmacks and Dawson, and onward to the Alaska border where it will connect with the 
State of Alaska Highway System. 


Under the previous program, the Federal Government offered to build and pay for 
mine development roads where two or more companies were developing a mineralized 
region, and to assist with the cost of mine-access roads and tote-trails. Even so, about 
10 p.c. of present exploration and development spending by private industry, which is in 
excess of $25,000,000 a year, is spent merely on gaining access to properties. The more 
extensive road network visualized by the new program, combined with increased federal 
aid for certain types of access roads, will make it possible for private industry to delegate 
more capital to actual exploration work. 


Types of roads and proportion of federal assistance under the new program are as 
follows:— 


Permanent Access Roads—to lead from the nearest permanent road to a resource development 
about to produce; federal assistance may be up to two thirds of the cost but may not 
exceed 15 p.c. of the capital invested by a company before commercial production or 
exploitation. 


Communication and Network Roads—to provide connecting links between the territories, the 
provinces, and population centres within the territories; construction and 85 p.c. of mainte- 
nance costs will be paid by the Federal Government. 


Area Development Roads—to lead into resource-potential areas; construction costs will be paid 
by the Federal Government and maintenance shared by the Federal and Territorial 
Governments. 


Initial Access Roads (tote-trails)—low-standard winter or year-round roads to provide an estab- 
lished resource project with access to a network road; federal assistance may be up to 
50 p.c. of the cost of the road, which will be maintained by its primary user. 


Roads to Public Airports (land or water)—to connect airports with the nearest network or local 
road; construction and 85 p.c. of maintenance will be paid by the Federal Government. 


Construction and Improvement of Trunk Highways in the Atlantic Provinces.—This 
program, announced in February 1965, involves an expenditure by the Federal Government 
of $30,000,000 over a three-year period to be financed from special appropriations to the 
Atlantic Development Board. The additional appropriations enable the Board to continue 
and expand a program of highway assistance begun in 1964 when $10,000,000 was allocated 
from the Atlantic Development Fund to meet pressing trunk highway needs in the Atlantic 
region. Expenditures approved and funds disbursed by the Atlantic Development Board 
under this program up to Mar. 31, 1966 are included in the statement of approvals and 
expenditures by the Board for all purposes in Chapter XXIV, Sect. 7. 


Urban Streets.—Information on urban streets is obtained from the local administra- 
tions of all areas with populations over 1,000, all areas located within census metropolitan 
areas, improvement districts over 1,000 population and rural municipalities over 15,000 
population. Brief statistical data are given in Table 3; more detail may be obtained 
from DBS annual report Road and Street Mileage and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 53-201). 


3.—Statistics of Urban Streets, 1964 and 1965 


Item 1964 1965 

Total Expenditure Reported). .............. 0... cece cece cece cece cee ceeceeceeces $000 283, 015 329,308 
; SeRMmOCS LTICHBON A505. Ahan, GNM: oe... Sas, He ER. SEs oe stats ABE bis Blak oo 70s ss 144,343 165, 738 
Reconstruction, repair, cleaning, sanding, snow removal, administration, etc... “ 138, 672 163,570 
NMED MEMIORGO 215. oc. BEL. Boies os Klas SS Ree OS cla cas BEG oBiRin dwlspeb acess No. 42,177 44,312 
BERRIES UN RTPOTULE. 1 orcs cE. 29:0 wo, 5 Soe das 6 060s HERS alee cnvele bceiee 08 oe 6, 884 7,073 
OMNIS 030 eB ad wd nos wicicha. ER Mio. « a.nd n dn oAIER Bo a sea ckennnn ee om 19,177 20, 832 
SRLANIGtOL NOT SUTIACOREE 559 ofa i Siel piper nencc sli ds rake Aisssio dh te chip diosa Slee a's ie 3 yd 14,133 14,370 
RN OR Ds, ERY MO oes, he « AE GER. Naan be ROR OTR Sen chide ces us 1, 983 2,037 


1 Includes expenditures on sidewalks, footpaths, bridges and ferries. 
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Section 3.—Motor Vehicles 


Motor Vehicle Registrations.—Registrations continue to increase year by year, a 
record of 6,698,778 being reached in 1965. Of that total, 5,279,373 were passenger cars— 
one for every 3.7 persons, Registrations by province are given in Table 4 and types of 
vehicles registered by province in Table 5. 


4.—Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1956-65 


Nore.—Registrations given here include passenger cars, trucks, buses, motorcycles, service cars, etc., but not 


trailers or dealer licences. Figures for 1904-55 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 19387 edition. 


J es Oe en ee ee eee eee 
$a 


Year INflidea ite. be bs seNess N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. Bee: Total! 
No No No No No No. No No No No No 
LODHI: 45.997| 23,373) 157,544} 111,315 844, 827| 1,710,240} 240,008) 291,265) 381,153 454,217] 4,265, 437 
195 Tas ar oe 47,982) 238,725) 164,286} 116,712 901,065] 1,793,499} 246,188} 300,326} 405, 229 491, 884] 4,497,091 
L958 eee 51,575) 25,504] 164,954) 121,715 968,058] 1, 868,922} 256,064] 314,423} 430,081) 515,244 4,723, 825 
1959 eee 51,145] 27,502} 189,435] 129,629) 1,040,366 1,973,737| 269,974] 326,690} 456,458) 545, 491 5,017, 686 
19603 e 61,952] 30,147] 187,065} 138,469] 1,096,053 2,052,484] 285,689] 335,148) 486,370 564,351) 5,256,341 
1961 Ses. 65,270] 32,166] 206,691) 145,951 1,183,978} 2,126,270} 299,998} 349, 817 509,298] 588,280) 5,517, 023 
1902 "eens 74,119] 33,888] 205,370} 151,360 1,281,180) 2,177,148] 312,272} 372, 219 535,459] 620, 426] 5,774, 810 
1963 eee 79,422! 35,314] 212,034) 156,768} 1,381,801 2,268, 320] 324, 806] 382,190) 560,490) 662, 453 6,074, 655 
1964324 Ss. 87,990} 35,052] 222,827) 165,311) 1,441, 201 2,381,219] 339,509} 396,742} 583,713} 716, 644 6,382,033 
1965.......| 92,885] 33,849} 233,653] 174, 428] 1,480, 743 2,516, 680) 342,335] 418,606] 606,754 786,310] 6,698,778 


en Ne a ee 
1 Includes registrations in the Yukon and Northwest Territories; in 1965, they numbered 7,132 and 5,403, re- 
spectively. 


5.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


ee ee er ee 
a 


Commercial 
Year and Province or Territory ee eee Buses ee Total 
etc.2 
No. No. No. No. No. 
1964 

Newfoundland? terccc. saeeee. . . aerate 65, 384 22,001 365 240 87,990 
PrincesHidwardsislandia.). ieee 24,323 10,586 11 142 35, 062 
INOW ai SCOLISS pop A won ao pakre cos 169, 490 51,294 1,147 896 222, 827 
News Bruns wickowereo teen ca eee are 130, 463 33,227 732 889 165,311 
Quebec rancaiec Bae ees oie eee 1,115,023 301, 824 9,763 14,591 1,441,201 
OntaniOn...c era ho eer eo ren 2,028, 528 334, 759 7,598 10,334 2,381,219 
Manitobartaep reek orate oe cee ee 258,076 79, 206 198 2,029 339, 509 
Saskatchewane.c2te esascc en eee 259,919 135, 532 249 1,042 396, 742 
Alberta spicaeesy Aa oer Serene Ook ee 408, 382 163, 447 4,060 7,824 583, 713 
British Columbiaes necceeee eee. 571, 807 135, 825 3 9,012 716,644 
Yukon and Northwest Territories..... 6, 466 5,149 66 134 11,815 

Canada, 1964.............. 5,037,861 1,272,850 24,189 47,133 6,382, 033 

1965 

Newtoundland@\cen.c cs. shies ene 69, 900 22,155 380 450 92, 885 
Princemtidwand Islands. «.. bus 2.6. sc.-1ae 6. 25,796 7, 848 10 200 33, 849 
NOVATSCOUIA ee te co eee ee ane 178,389 51, 896 1,219 2,149 233, 653 
INewabrunswaclkeoete eet. tin ete. oe 137, 137 34, 475 752 2,064 174, 428 
QUebeCMnr ss dc eee isis ©, tee «tis Ste eelele 1,145, 785 307, 630 10, 742 16,586 1,480, 743 
Ontario’ :ae wees Ears ae eee 2,139,696 344,519 8,395 24,070 2,516, 680 
Manitobaties; caecum toecind: oe ee 260,339 78, 524 196 3,276 342,335 
Saskatchewanecem eet cbt oc ctr a ers 267,771 148, 026 269 2,540 418, 606 
Albertae.:. 2 REMEBER <2 FR. eis 424,217 169,379 4,188 8,970 606, 754 
British'Columbiatane-.b ote aera ee 623, 742 149,192 3 13,376 786} 310 
Yukon and Northwest Territories...... 6, 601 5,559 89 286 12,535 

Canada; 1965 i ccc 5,279,373 1,319,198 26,240 713,967 6,698,778 


pase 2 ral oe ee a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eS eS eee Se 


1 Includes taxis. 2 Includes service cars, road tractors, etc. 3 Included with trucks. 
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Apparent Supply of Automobiles.—The apparent supply of automobiles in 
Canada in any year is computed by deducting the number exported from the sum of 
the production and imports. Statistics regarding retail sales and the financing of motor 
vehicle sales are given in Chapter X XI on Domestic Trade and Prices. 


6.—Apparent Supply of New Automobiles, 1955-64 


Cars Made for Car Re-exports of Apparent 
+ Sale in Canada Imports Imported Cars Supply 
ear a Sr $$ 
Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- Pas- Com- 
senger | mercial! | senger mercial senger mercial senger mercial! 
No No No No. No No No No 
STE eae a? oon a a 349,306 69,186 48,546 9, 403 22 24 || 397,830 78,565 
LSU ase bey: Betis ae eee an 349, 809 85,094 76, 200 13,032 45 42 425, 964 98,084 
Oe epee ile lee ili aie da 318, 416 64, 857 70,796 9,215 65 39 389, 147 74,033 
LO) one ace lie vl eee 280, 677 55,908 104, 195 9,182 190 8 384, 682 65, 082 
18) end Sate Eee wees | 200, O41 63, 429 158, 9382 11,632 549 6 439,224 75,055 
Bons Ace knee eka 307, 499 66,293 | 170,653 9,376 179 56 || 477,973 75,613 
Peek Si. tet bik fete 312, 599 60, 332 106, 865 9, 487 700 35 418,764 69,784 
eee a te 412,120 78,094 94,655 4,413 194 67 506, 581 82,440 
Ree SREY whi 22h 513,785 93,912 59, 634 3,193 391 38 573, 028 97, 067 
Rete eer Se Saha ee oe Se 520, 743 104, 446 92,490 3,160 LOTT, 17 611, 956 107,589 


1 Includes Armed Forces vehicles. 


Provincial Government Revenue from Motor Vehicles.—The taxation of motive 
fuels, motor vehicles, garages, drivers, chauffeurs, etc., is an important source of provincial 
government revenue. In every province licences or permits duly issued by the provincial 
authorities are required for motor vehicles of all kinds, trailers, operators or drivers, paid 
chauffeurs, dealers, garages and gasoline and service stations. In 1965 the average cost 
per motor vehicle for operating taxes and licences was about $137. 


The more important sources from which provincial revenue from motor vehicles is 
derived are shown in Table 7. Motive fuel tax rates are given in the Public Finance 
Chapter, Section 2, Subsection 2 on Provincial Taxes; Federal Government revenue from 
excise and sales taxes is given in the same Chapter, Section 3, Subsection 3 on Revenue 
from Taxation. 


7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motor Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Truck, Bus : 
y ? Chauffeur Public A 
Year and Passenger Trailer ; : ‘ Motive 
Province or Automobile] and Other oe Ra and Sa Fuel Total! 
Territory Licences Vehicle eine Li caer T : Taxes 
Licdnces icences ax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1964-65 
Newfoundland......... 1,127,293 | 1,563,719 3,231 406,761 494 | 9,399,789 || 12,906,354 
Prince Edward Island... 454,304 367,514 517 92,408 700 | 3,309,324 || 4,242,806 
Nova Scotia........... 3,355,386 | 2,996,780 2 471,915 113,392 | 21,992,203"! 29,402, 459° 
New Brunswick........ 3,038,288 | 2,474,865 4,291 399, 996 < 18,190,997 || 24,481,572 
Ber i: 25,360,850 | 23,193,257 58,364 | 4,282,508 | 1,604,055 |166,038,702 |1222, 596,386 
Bracapigm P,P es.5: 40,395,378 | 38,550,328 112,454 | 2,454,9623) 4,087,640 |233,188, 417 323,091,027 
SO ean 4,225,089 | 3,725,065 8,611 163,1504} 1,284,234 | 31,697,040 |] 41,777,934 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,899,966 | 4,547,871 5 526, 499 ~ 31,620,222 || 41,732,528 
ee 6,075,867 | 8,485,123 6 440,310 229,087 | 39,970,255 |) 56,569,358 
British Columbia...... 11,260,795 | 9,835,515 39,059 952, 887 350,959 | 50,508,823 || 73,913,914 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 76,383 100, 693 413 28,016 95,840 722,363 1,075,970 


Canada, 1964-65...| 99,269,599 | 95,840,730 226, 9407) 10,219,412 | 7,766,401 7/606, 638,135 "831, 790,308" 


— 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 810. 
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7.—Provincial Revenue from the Registration and Operation of Motors Vehicles, 
by Province, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


Truck, Bus, : 
Year and Passenger Trailer Mot ek ee s aac Motive 
Province or Automobile] and Other Li ae ss D ape Ve hicle Fuel Total! 
Territory Licences Vehicle LgOneeS Ti eae T Taxes 
Ticeades icences ax 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1965-66 
Newfoundland......... 1,209, 403 1, 682, 567 3,457 439, 360 456 | 11,974,477 || 15,809,209 
Prince Edward Island.. 480,291 382,635 710 97,381 600 3,546,470 4,529,694 
Nova Scotia........... 38,607,012 3,214, 672 2 491,526 124,205 | 24,778,878 || 32,822,643 
New Brunswick........ 3,190,441 2,718,377 9, 687 412,508 os 20,180,088 || 26,911,058 
Quebec. eae eee as 26,055,770 | 25,352, 496 66,344 4,953, 666 1,731,158 {190,982,103 |/251,388, 190 
Ontario: 3: Beef sos: oer 43,611,434 | 39,486, 262 323, 757 4,899,6953| 4,124,416 |251,501, 969 348, 854,193 
Manitoba ni acaene «eee 5,337,079 A Sligool 16,596 2,172,3604| 1,355,938 39,429,932 || 53, 447,299 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,919,780 4, 836,220 5 544,714 — 30,014, 895 || 40, 521, 226 
Ui oYctrins wa eee yes Creo 6, 330,369 8,966,331 6 454, 959 212,713 | 43,113,875 || 60,652, 606 
British Columbia...... 12,155,293 | 10,716,927 63,196 1,517,923 358,786 | 55,756,091 || 81,676,348 
Yukon and N.W.T..... 74, 169 92, 460 964 29,522 92 , 957 743, 366 1,091,288 


ys a | ee | | ee ae ie 


Canada, 1965-66. . .|106,021,801 |101, 760,278 484,7117| 16,013,614 | 8, 001,2297/671, 972,144 ||917, 703,749 


1 Includes other items not shown such as transfer of motor vehicles, garage and service station licences, and 


fines for infractions of motor vehicle laws. 2 Included with other motor vehicles. 3 Licences issued 
on three-year basis. 4 Licences issued on two-year basis. 5 Included with miscellaneous revenues and 
therefore in total. 6 Included with passenger automobiles. 7 Not complete. 


Sales of Motive Fuels.—In order to estimate the total amount of motive fuel 
purchased in Canada for use in motor vehicles on public streets and highways, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from the total the amount of motive fuel used for other purposes. 
Thus, from the total or gross sales, including imports and exports, the following are sub- 
tracted to obtain net sales: tax exempt sales to the Federal Government and other con- 
sumers, exports, and sales on which refunds were paid. Net sales are thus defined as 
sales on which a tax or taxes have been paid in full and are considered to approximate 
the actual amount of motive fuel purchased in Canada for use on public streets and high- 
ways. Asshown in Table 8, consumption of taxable gasoline, which is used almost entirely 
for automotive purposes, rose 7.8 p.c. in 1965 and net sales of diesel oil 23.4 p.c. 


8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1961-65 


Province or Territory 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


GASOLINE AND LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM GASES 


oe 


gal. gal. gal. gal. gal. 

Newfoundland ieireeteercretor 38,929, 496 42,326, 939 46,158,513 51,205, 828 59,214, 001 
Prince Edward Island....... 18,098,741 18, 964, 066 19, 687,378 20,753,975 21,625,345 
Noval scotia. esses acdc: 111, 462,514 117,994,058 122,355,774 129,977,561 136,170,762 
New Brunswick............. 85,569, 846 89,144,726 92, 485, 963 99,370, 660 107, 558, 514 
Quebé@. isis cst «se sete ee 788, 429,327 843, 642, 435 899, 756, 445 938, 822,568 1,060,362, 285 
Ontario 2? 5. PVC Ae we oe 1, 446,057, 7438 1,511, 424,379 1, 477, 127,028 1,594, 284,345 1,673, 758,797 
Manitobavt i JOR 2ebit.i.% see 202,098,314 213,294, 660 222,604, 138 225,783,740 232, 410, 160 
Saskatchewan..............- 272, 422,024 295,985, 892 314,940, 380 318, 8638, 410 351, 479, 362 
Albertans. © TOR O2E Be cteom: 522,792,671 565, 553, 393 422 ,082,1291 439, 543,671 457,092,775 
British Columbia........... 352, 133, 881 361,164,628 380, 461, 856 422,975,317 441, 806, 409 
VukontandeNeWieles. cei. sae 6,282, 885 6, 870, 923 7,764, 476 8,478,347 8,739,575 
Totals, Gross Sales..... 3, 844,277,442 | 4,066,366,099 | 4,005,424,080 | 4,250,059, 422 4,550,217, 985 
Refunds and exemptions..... 735,096,297 809, 440, 450 565,077,175 548, 683, 750 560,903,911 
Totals, Net Sales....... 3,109,181,145 | 3,256,925,649 | 3,440,346,905 | 3,701,375, 672 3,989,314, 074 
lar «| pes pee pp oats she | ged aap ol ee) eee 6 ee ee 


1 The marked decrease in this figure is attributable to the elimination of 125,000,000 gal. of liquefied petroleum 
gases used for domestic and industrial heating and power. Net sales are not affected by this change. 
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8.—Sales of Motive Fuels, by Province, 1961-65—concluded 
me 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Dirset Om 
a. eae eer ei atte Jad dk aed od bel Bl a he 
gal. gal. gal. gal, gal. 
Totals, Net Sales....... 143, 042, 427 153,570, 626 193,180, 457 210, 642,160 259, 943,441 


a 


Motor Carriers—Freight.*—Statistics of the common carrier segment of the inter- 
city and rural motor carrier industry have been collected on a continuing basis since 1941. 
However, as little capital is required to enter the trucking business, many marginal 
operators are associated with the industry and the large turnover and numerous changes 
each year have created many problems in the collection of statistics, although these are 
gradually being overcome. Statistics of contract carriers are available from 1958. 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Motor Carriers—F eight, Part I (Catalogue No. 53-222) 
and Part II (Catalogue No. 53-223). 


9.—Summary Statistics of Motor Carriers—Freight, 1963 and 1964 
8SNeeeeoeoqele*q*q#®$$O$ —S=$mm9m939399D9SaSS 


Common Contract 
Item 
1963 1964 1963 1964 

Carriers Reporting............................ No. 3,208 2,884 1,556 1,496 
Property Account—Fixed Assets (motor 

Carrier Diusiness)..<.i. be cids eke deaemiedccses $ 324,704,056 | 322,064,565 70,539,329 82,727,064 
O erating MLCVERUCS 2 cote nkxs nacaccbaeee. ane $ 442,003,007 | 463,025,745 82,439,395 94,313,328 

reight— 

Pi oretty and rurala:.: wos 266.68 os Se OG $ 428,758,048 | 445,308,953 77, 841, 222 90,545, 134 

eo a) Ook ers Seep lereaiainys $ 5,145, 878 6,795, 166 1,965,331 1,711, 438 
SNC T PHO euekic tacts 6 re. ck Meese coc $ 8,099,081 10, 921, 626 2,632, 842 2,056, 756 

Operating Expenses........................... $ 415,335,544 | 435,814,377 74,945,837 86,305,832 
Se Spent apa benillg tinea haa lek ite I $ 56, 132, 200 57, 672, 243 12,615,178 15,035, 482 
Wages of drivers and helpers.................. 86,734, 895 91,075,676 17,028, 164 20,059,501 
Other (fuel, insurance, fuel taxes, rents and de- 

DEOUIALION) mmiee here ters ees de tat ta ne 165,604,118 | 171,154,626 31,916,593 35, 345, 456 
Bueoieeerpense. Ae eh. Ee $ 14,016,062 14,313,539 2,690,303 3,136,874 
Administration and general................... $ 92, 848, 269 101, 598, 293 10, 695,599 12,728,519 

Net Operating Revenues..................... $ 26,667,463 27,211,368 7,493, 558 8,007,496 

Fuel Consumed— 

PM MANIOO MA SRI AIA cI. eeet NSTI sin ct ee om 000 gal. 90,816 90, 403 23, 286 25,116 
OL EDU oa aoe Ee ete tere eee « 37, 230 42,008 6, 835 9,049 
Liquefied petroleum gases.................. 2 157 — 85 27 

Employees— 

Average employed during year............... No 32,558 SHARA BY) 5,246 5,741 
Total salaries and wages.............e0ee0008 $ 152, 846, 145 160,590, 674 23,601, 592 27,939,965 
BMORKANG PPOPPiCtOTs. ac. ska s- weiewkwe o oee ee No. 2,412 2,243 , 146 1,107 
Withdrawals of working proprietors........... $ 7,005, 679 7,053,208 4,354,256 4,311,477 

Equipment— 

rucks with gasoline engines................. No 11, 406 12,035 3,592 3,427 
Trucks with diesel engines................0.05 4 171 190 196 207 
Road tractors with gasoline engines........... om 7,779 7,594 1,540 1,578 
Road tractors with diesel engines............. f 3,591 3, 841 649 832 

RMESATEGMONS::. BONG. MIOSTEND Fh PANEL. OES. yy L7g252 18,912 2,498 2,900 
Re i Se, atten Ty s 1,809 1,244 435 577 
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Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators.*—Statistics of household 
goods movers and storage operators, summarized in Table 10, were first presented sepa- 
rately in 1960; before that date, they were included either with motor carriers—freight 
or with warehousing, depending upon the predominant source of operating revenues of 
the companies concerned. 


10.—Summary Statistics of Household Goods Movers and Storage Operators, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
Companies Reporting...............+-++- No. 163 192 193 227 228 
Investment in Land, Warehouses, 
Vehicles, €t0...:cis.o + cree aden ss $ 18,016,538 | 24,506,043 | 28,861,344 | 36,529,922 33,828, 214 
Beevén U0S* sic adore sae ple triads acer $ 30,962,777 | 34,315,516 | 38,482,035 | 45,860,927 45,565,248 
Gartage!oceeinee Pid ei ope $ 21,882,082 | 24,329,327 | 25,980,439 | 31,052,341 30,532, 248 
Storave te cond orks tite ee men “eet $ 4,374,983 | 4,758,767 | 5,816,373 | 6,552,230 5, 558, 646 
PACKING © civra core ia ee Sn. 8:e oss w ona Amisiaace ts es $ 3,116,592 | 3,605,636 | 3,546,449 | 4,101,846 4,615,712 
Other... ..<<.> kee. Sere BOS... Pk ater $ 1,589,120 | 1,621,786 | 3,138,774 | 4,154,510 4,858, 647 
Operating Expemses..............-+--++- $ 30,324,049 | 33,547,487 | 36,526,348 44,051,416 | 43,395,634 
Maintenances erent ce ess ce veers $ 2,226,563 | 2,426,787 | 2,835,251 | 3,224,772 3,206, 190 
Salaries and wages (charged to operations) $ 9,925,366 | 10,692,026 | 10,917,519 | 13, 209, 333 13,935, 847 
Cartage CXpenseS.........-sereeeeeeeeees $ 1,884,625 | 2,269,976 | 2,607,760 3,790,376 3,332,249 
Storage expemses...........2e cee eeeeeccee $ 2,384,414 | 2,505,279 | 2,378,406 | 2,602,250 2,641, 829 
Other operating expense8........-.-++++6- $ 13,903,081 | 15,653,419 | 17,787,412 | 21,224,685 20,279,519 
Net Operating Revenues...............-- $ 638, 728 768,029 | 1,955,687 | 1,809,511 2,169,614 
Employees— 
Average employed during year.......... No. 3,658 3,906 4,064 4,790 4,450 
Salaries and WAZES....2. 5-2-6 eee es crea re $ 13,701,905 | 14,937,657 | 16,220,976 | 19,758, 876 19,355, 848 


Storage Capacity— 


Household good: 03 ss -65.- «+ efeies «aie «aie cu. ft.| 27,372,708 | 30,235,601 | 31,217,234 36,303,850 | 33,888,412 

Other Feo. ee ee ce ee eee Ke cei> 4 1,793,310 | 4,049,382 | 5,845,366 | 9,725,781 7,650, 548 
Vehicles— 

TR TUGES Sheec ee ee eae cota rer oleate No 1,302 1,437 1,578 1,874 1,718 

Tra ObOLS 5 sme Nees Beets 6s orale bebe ortioie oY 650 672 741 824 797 

Soemi-trailersit. Gee sole esis os oo ae 647 chia 780 803 867 

yg: 1 (15: Sia sR ae eoe ct aic 4 eS SOnp HOG e 40 39 59 169 26 


Be ee ee a ee 


Passenger Buses.}—The operations of companies predominantly engaged in pas- 
senger bus service are summarized in Table 11. Data refer to the for-hire segment of the 
industry and only those firms engaged in intercity and rural operations and having an 
annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are covered. Operators predominantly involved 
in the provision of school bus service are not included nor are airport servicing and urban 
transit bus operators. 


a ys ee are given in more detail in DBS annual report Moving and Storage, Household Goods (Catalogue No. 
+ Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual report Passenger Bus Statistics (Catalogue No. 53-215). 
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11.—Summary Statistics of Intercity and Rural Passenger Bus Companies, 1961-65 


Nortre.—Only carriers with an annual gross revenue of $6,000 or over are included. 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Carriers Reporting....................... No. 161 159 166 165 162 
Property Account—Fixed Assets......... $ 66,489,620 | 70,436,779 | 76,252,205 | 75,007,987 | 73,864,251 
MOVER Ues see eee Ties FPO Te IT $ 53,122,514 | 57,057,805 | 61,236,860 | 63,170,601 | 68,841,256 
Regular Passenger Service— 
THLOLOIEY ADOCTUTAL 2 occ cscs sis aiaon < faaeis $ 42,969,210 | 45,051,213 | 47,960,347 | 47,945,483 | 52,304,349 
Urban and suburban................0.: $ 743, 846 686,019 879,221 752, 507 891,364 
Chartered service..........ccccecccecees $ 4,722,831 | 6,125,050 | 6,597,127 | 7,498,220 8,068, 519 
Other transportation revenue............ $ 4,686,627 | 5,195,523 | 5,800,165 | 6,974,391 7,577,024 
Operating Expenses...................005 $ | 49,060,235 | 51,845,161 | 55,725,517 | 57,782,444 | 61,737,884 
BIntenAlce.. wee esees Po. cera. $ 9,208,151 | 10,927,855 | 11,212,351 | 11,270,499 11, 573, 622 
Wages and bonuses of drivers and helpers. $ 12,321,120 | 13,388,754 | 14,624,686 | 14,875,560 16,343, 963 
Other transportation expenses............ $ 10,318,002 | 10,677,733 | 11,675,266 | 11,512,062 | 12,851,723 
Operating taxes and licences...........0. $ 4,322,054 | 4,237,632 | 4,496,626 | 4,658,792 4,573,880 
Other operating expenses................. $ 12,890,908 | 12,613,187 | 13,716,588 | 15,465,531 | 16,394,696 
Net Operating Revenues................. $ 4,062,279 | 5,212,644 | 5,511,343 | 5,388,157 7,103,372 
Traffic and Employees— 
Passengers— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural.............0000% No. | 54,052,706 | 50,591,146 | 48,638,373 | 46,646,418 | 45,606,246 
Urban and suburban................. si? 5,401,687 | 4,756,342 | 5,019,002 | 4,571,884 4,570, 831 
Special and chartered service.......... $ 4,834,020 | 5,347,173 | 6,382,415 | 6,121,076 6,504, 753 
Bus Miles— 
Regular Routes— 
Intercity and rural..............00. No. | 88,424,751 | 90,753,096 | 93,443,880 | 94,124,250 | 90,704,870 
Urban and suburban.............000. is; 1,642,072 | 1,664,3h7 | 1,881,983 | 1,712,294 2,062,317 
Special and chartered service.......... se 8,128,367 | 10,049,231 | 11,385,383 | 12,009,902 | 12,203,870 
Gasoline consumed.........cccccccsccees gal. 5,090,177 | 4,501,251 | 4,134,529 | 3,703,651 8,677 , 222 
Diesel oil consumed..... Boisns esi Sieve aise. s 9,118,152 | 9,908,848 | 10,328,872 | 9,312,916 | 11,040,793 
Employees— 
Average employed during year........ No. 5,049 4,662 4,724 4,650 4,738 
Total salaries and wages............. a = §$ 22,891,346 | 22,197,171 | 23,736,153 | 23,984,134 | 25,854,643 
Working proprietors..............0000 No. 57 58 59 48 53 
Withdrawals of working proprietors...... $ 173,681 150,308 140, 663 117, 859 152,718 
Equipment— 
FIRES sep deat cis hag crolasoaretorsxasals,eyerorsiayeahaecosocee No 2,340 2,393 2,457 2,513 2,622 
CRASOLINGE  oieF oh viv isiele cle, Seidl Gh ove dete ners s 1,496 1,191 1,144 1,089 1,086 
MEPL sar toica care isgeimincs ozs isssialovers sovaxeierers-de1e ai be 845 1,208 feces 1,424 1,536 


Motor Transport Traffic.*—Motor transport traffic in all provinces has been 
surveyed on a continuing basis since 1957. Quarterly sample selections resulted in about 
7 p.c. of total registrations being sampled in 1964 compared with 10 p.c. in 1963, the 
decrease reflecting a 40-p.c. reduction effected in the sample selection; each quarterly 
sample was spread over three survey weeks with one third of the sample being used for a 
seven-day period (Sunday through Saturday) per month. Another change instituted in 
1964 was the elimination of the urban operations of all trucks, except for miles travelled 
and amount of fuel used. Table 12 therefore contains for 1963 only the items that are 
comparable with those for 1964 which are based on the new concept. 


Excluding vehicles that do not perform normal transportation services such as cranes, 
tow trucks, road-building equipment, etc., and government vehicles, the estimated number 
of trucks licensed in Canada in 1964 was 1,033,000. Almost 30 p.c. were registered in 
Ontario and nearly one half were registered in the two Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 


Although for-hire trucks made up only 6 p.c. of the total registrations, they accounted 
for 73.8 p.c. of the net ton-miles performed by all commercial highway trucks because of 
the greater distances travelled by this type of vehicle and the heavier loads carried; their 
average yearly mileage was 25,800 compared with 7,100 for all trucks and their average 


* Statistics are given in more detail in DBS annual reports Motor Transport Traffic for Canada and the provinces 
(Catalogue Nos. 53-207—53-214). 
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load was 12.9 tons compared with 8.1 tons for all trucks. The predominance of heavier 
vehicles in the for-hire group also explains why their mileage per gallon of gasoline was 
only 5.6 compared with an average of 8.8 for all vehicles. 

Private intercity vehicles accounted for 21.2 p.c. of the total registrations and for 
24.1 p.c. of the total net ton-miles performed; their average yearly mileage was 10,400, 
average load 4.7 tons, and mileage per gallon of gasoline 9.7. Private urban vehicles 
made up 39.7 p.c. of the total truck population. Almost three quarters of these vehicles 
were registered in the three Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. 

Farm trucks accounted for 33.1 p.c. of the commercial vehicle registrations but, of 
course, for only a small portion of the total net ton-miles performed. More than three 
quarters of all trucks registered in Saskatchewan and half of those registered in Manitoba 
and Alberta were used in farm operations; approximately 70 p.c. of all farm trucks in 
Canada were registered in the Provinces of Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


12.—Estimated Truck Population and Truck Traffic, by Type of Operation, 1963 and 1964 


Private 


Year and Item For-Hire Total 
Intercity 
1963 
Truck Population (estimated)— 
Atlantic ErOvinces aut ane sie. 4a No. L0G 30,179 34,511 79,000 
QUGDEO ieee ene eter ncuieciaei: oars af 17, 800 38,566 107, 034 201, 600 
Ontario Bree aes. Bice oie ere ties SE gas ss 20,600 67, 084 138,989 298,600 
Manitoba. = Meee ck Sr Sena de vote “ 1,600 3,500 29, 600 70, 400 
Saskatchewaneccenccab lorctic ca ce cede eters os 1,700 8,657 15, 843 112,600 
NA Dera aed ete cas et aay Sacer satan Po acas cs 10,200 23,248 24,252 135, 200 
BritisniColim bia #.0-p ee eee eas cs 6,900 31,477 52, 863 103,700 
Totals, Truck Population...... No. 60,567 202,711 403, 092 1,001,100 
Miles Travelled— 
A tlaNtiC PTO VINCCS sk sae ora cis ’000,000 31.8 160.1 518.2 
@uebecs mee tee nee rete cee aes te eae % 361.0 752.2 1,758.8 
Ontario.) ES ePSt eee. Meee eo re 511.5 760.5 2,216.6 
Manitoba vette ich ane ce rere se 96.9 210.7 440.8 
Saskatchewankere.. Jp teeter: a1 dees ss 74.4 74.7 480.3 
Alber la. Bonide sate. arise ete cs 267.9 140.4 948.9 
British Golumbiaiecn paca goes doa ce 165.4 251.0 729.0 
Totals, Miles Travelled......... 006,000 1,508.9 2,349.6 7,092.6 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 6.0 10.7 9.5 
1964 
Truck Population (estimated )— 
At antic*PLovinCeS. eter cee tae ee = Nos 2,360 38,035 13,615 85,200 
Quebeek. Meh. ae. daa Cldet ote ese a 18,000 110, 422 39, 800 * 207,500 
Ontario. cP Soc es ead ois oa “ 20, 400 134, 803 62,418 294,500 
Riamitoba sree eee te cece ret ieee 3 1,500 33, 400 39,500 77,900 
Saskatchewan: fareicse abe dae eet Ss 1,600 14, 441 90,300 116,000 
Alberta. cc panics eek se i 10,100 26, 650 82,400 143,600 
British Colmibiane: sesct ee ee eels af 7,800 52,614 18, 485 108, 300 
Totals, Truck Population...... No. 61, 760 219,357 410,365 $41,518 1,033, 000 
Miles Travelled— 
Atlantic ProvinCeS oa. ec scectaasteteceds ”000,000 38.9 276.6 180.3 bolem 
Otiebeck [VALS SAAT TO KO Se TOES S 379.0 492.9 829.5 1,816.6 
OntariGerye hee sear dee ela he een od 529.9 837.7 803.9 2,365.9 
AW amtOD a atte tan < cree tie sterner ecoucioee SS 81.5 48.9 214.6 423.6 
Saskatchewang sete: cotta aaah sleet e hoke s 62.7 11387 74.7 434.0 
Albpertatis: 2 btslds de ncber aston WY 297.8 238.2 147.6 929.4 
British Colambiaw crs «oa. a teers csce ele sf 201.5 272.9 252.2 788.3 
Totals, Miles Travelled......... °000,000 1,591.3 2,502.8 7,295.5 
Miles per gallon of gasoline............... No. 5.6 9.5 8.8 
Average weight of goods carried......... ton 12.9 = 8.1 
Average net ton-miles per truck.......... No. 205, 100 27,600 
Capacity utilizedsedamre staat D.C, 58 4 50.8 
Average gross ton-miles per truck........ No. 442,500 67,200 
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Urban Transit Systems.—The collection of statistical information on urban transit 
systems has been extensively reorganized in recent years because of major changes made 
in the types of vehicles used for mass passenger movement in urban centres. The current 
series, which was started in 1956, includes operations of motor buses, trolley coaches, 
streetcars and subway cars carrying passengers in urban and suburban service. 


13.—Summary Statistics of Urban Transit Systems, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Passenger Fares!................ No. | 987,319,165 | 995,169,878 | 988,147,638 | 994,239,184 | 985,164,840 
BiGtor USE EES. A + 631,202,683 | 643,307,389 | 665,481,904 | 690,881,295 | 678,017,653 
Mrolleyicoaeh . O05... 0.65... & 175, 491, 968 172, 487, 505 149,996,752 133,197,665 130, 414, 263 
CYS dileeate pa |) eee | Se Se oe 138, 585,305 136, 550,346 125, 937, 437 122,023,961 124, 787, 132 
Bub wWay-Caraores 2m. #26. (on: £4 32,993,117 32, 874, 696 36,491,918 38,055,729 41,373,620 
Whartereds:... 205." aa See a 9,046,092 9,949,942 9,168, 657 9,662,154 10,332, 687 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ ~ 2 2 1,070,970 418,380 239, 485 
Vehicle-Miles Run............. No. | 198,537,833 | 202,445,806 | 208,121,107 | 212,804,909 | 213,779,503 
Motor bus... eee. Lee e 134,363,690 138, 252,679 142,779,355 150,113, 461 152, 806,059 
Perolley-eoach. je2ti.%. ok ks. ¥y 32,899, 859 32, 862,744 32,390, 625 28,748, 408 27,654, 912 
DONCOLCAL. 9220) au eec ka chet tis o's a 21,441,041 21,240,370 20,302, 402 20,118,497 19,912,282 
MODWaw Cal... cone... beth. an. x 7,018, 476 6,951, 856 8, 967, 566 9,474, 168 9,644,797 
MEROATDOPOG oreo Poser 6 dso a oe a 2,814,767 3,138, 157 2,935, 243 3,628,719 3,495,176 
Intercity and rural services (all 
types of vehicles)............ i 2 2 745,916 721, 656 266,277 
Fuel Consumed— 
HOSEMOM ci vob oc bec gal. 17,266, 159 18,385,972 19, 820, 960 20,713,770 23,149, 602 
RASBCNNOS ... 5. sete eve. Sete, My 9,108,194 9,096,746 9,388, 808 8, 874, 984 7,565,509 
Liquid petroleum gases........ ee 334, 170 188, 000 313,302 277, 338 256, 069 
Passenger Vehicles in Service.. No. 75228 7,386 7,509 7,641 75939 
LCTLev iD CLE) evan ah ii a Rae ia oF 5,081 5, 267 5, 432 5, 609 5,774 
plrolley Coach...) ).2.0......'.. $7 1,174 1,170 1,167 1,122 1,096 
EMGEQUCAL) coats cs Corer: ses wet ef 833 791 740 740 735 
1 Shi Sista ln, aS ae ea oy 140 158 170 170 334 
Finances— 
BOGA ASSETS. ccc. scteeee sss eee $ 285,697,1143) 292,158,0713) 298,479,3813| 262,078,1643| 288,415,768 
Long-term debt............... $ 176,600,9383) 179,674,5763} 188,892,5053) 145,993,8953] 161,536, 1253 
Capital stock and surplus....... $ 74,209,8683| 74,991,4643| 75,679,4763 80, 824,2363] 82,276,9313 
Operating revenues............ $ 138, 440,041 141, 608, 500 142, 451,128 151, 851, 962 164,054, 532 
Operating expenses............. $ 137,257, 702 141,620,749 146, 280,067 151,389, 907 166, 745, 551 
Ratio of expenses to revenues.. p.c. 99.14 100.01 102.70 99.70 98.38 
UMM IOV COR coal als sisitc a cic orescece No. 18,100 18,157 18,182 17,961 18,645 
Salaries and wages............. $ 85,008, 940 88,145, 609 90, 839, 804 95,759,397 | 106,345,817 
1 Initial revenue passenger fares, excluding transfers. 2 Included in other items. 3 Excludes British 


Columbia Hydro and Power Authority. 


There are two subway systems in operation in Canada. The Toronto subway was 
officially opened on Mar. 30, 1954 when 13.33 miles of track were placed in service and 
later additions brought the length of track to 18.25 miles by Dec. 31, 1965. The first 10 
miles of a 16-mile addition under construction since 1963 were completed early in 1966 
and the remaining six miles are scheduled for operation in December 1967. The Montreal 
subway went into public use on Oct. 17, 1966, with an over-all track length of 12.96 miles. 


Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents.—There were 398,127 motor vehicle traffic 
accidents reported in 1965 compared with 363,033 in the previous year. Deaths from 
such accidents continue their upward trend, numbering 4,652 in 1964 and 4,902 in 1965 
as against 2,972 in 1955. Statistics for 1965, reported by place of occurrence, are given by 
province in Table 14 but it should be noted that, although motorists are required by law 
to report accidents, complete statistics of these accidents are not available for all prov- 
inces. According to DBS vital statistics data, reported on a different basis, there were 
4,961 deaths from motor vehicle traffic accidents in 1965. 
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14.—Motor Vehicle Traffic Accidents, by Province, 1965 


Item Nfld.|P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. want Total 


ee ee ee SS SS eS SS OS COT 


Accidents Reported .| 6,497] 1,556/12,236| 9, 732/130, 144/128, 462) 15,714 19,768) 33,201| 40,262 555/398, 127 
Bata grates Bonet roa 64 24 186] 182) 1,318) 1,318 132 166 252 421 7|| 4,070 
Non-fatal........... 1,409} 402) 2,382] 2,602} 26,356] 41,047/ 5,067) 4,272) 5,425 11,557 161}}100, 680 
Property damage!..| 5,024] 1,130) 9,668} 6,948|102, 470 86,097] 10,515] 15,330) 27,524) 28,284 387/293, 377 


Persons Killed....... 72 25} 209} 204) 1,541] 1,611 178 223 331 500 8} 4,902 
Driviersiaae<ccee ne 16 9 77 61 499 598 73 87 153 189 3} 1,765 
Passengers.........- 22 7 55 57 483 564 63 96 131 173 4) 1,655 
Pedestrians......... 31 8 69 80 485 387 30 28 33 102 1) 1,254 
Bicyclists.......... 3 1 6 5 65 39 4 4 1 10) — 138 
Motorcyclists and 

passengers........ = _ 2 1 9 21 4 it 7 25,  — 70 
Otherssacce- ae sass — _ — _ — 2 4 7 6 1] — 20 

Persons Injured..... 2,011; 608] 3,397] 3,908] 39,109] 60,917) 7,309) 6,926) 8,596 17,574 257/150, 612 
Drivers sel. ..5. bee ae 555 246| 1,180] 1,535] 11,034] 25,603) 3,248) 2,933 3,391) 6,940 104|| 56,769 
Passengers.........- 783| 284] 1,406] 1,657] 17,475] 25,013] 3,061] 3,309} 3,952) 8,088 123]| 65, 151 
Pedestrians......... 602 66| 673] 527] 8,076} 6,740 574 400 743) 1,449 12) 19, 862 
Bicyclists 6. ene 35 8 77| 108) 1,838) 1,595 166 117 178 418 1) 4,541 
Motorcyclists and 

passengers........ 14 4 52 60 686} 1,889 198 145 266 648 17) 3,979 
Otkers4......ceecee 22) = 9 21; — di 62 22 66 31 _ 310 
Total Property 
Damage.... $°060 | 3,068} 678) 5,766) 4,834|  .. 69,117} 6,187] 9,268] 15,829] 22,626 448})137, 821 2 
eee ee 

Q ae reported accidents are those resulting in property damage estimated at $100 or over. 2 Excludes 

uebec. 


PART IV.—WATER TRANSPORT* 


The Canada Shipping Act.—Legislation regarding all phases of shipping is con- 
solidated in the Canada Shipping Act (RSC 1952, c. 29). Under the Act and its amend- 
ments the Parliament of Canada accepts full responsibility for the regulation of Canadian 
shipping. 


Section 1.—Shipping Facilities and Traffic 
Subsection 1.—Shipping 


All Canadian waterways including canals, lakes and rivers are open on equal terms, 
except in the case of the coasting trade, to the shipping of all countries of the world so that 
Canadian shipping must compete with foreign flag shipping. 

Within the region from approximately Havre St. Pierre on the St. Lawrence River 
upstream to the head of the Great Lakes, the carriage of goods or passengers from one 
Canadian port to another Canadian port, commonly known as the coasting trade, is res- 
tricted to ships registered in Canada. Elsewhere in Canada, the coasting trade is open 
to all Commonwealth ships. 


* Information and statistics dealing with this subject have been supplied as follows: aids to navigation, canals, 
harbours, administrative services, and marine services by the Department of Transport and the National Harbours 
Board; the St. Lawrence Seaway by the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority; part of the financial statistics by the 
Department of Public Works; shipping subsidies by the Director of Subsidized Steamship Services, Canadian 
Maritime Commission; and canal traffic and statistics of shipping by the Transportation and Public Utilities 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Canadian Registry.—Under Part I of the Canada Shipping Act, ships in excess of 
15 tons net register and pleasure yachts in excess of 20 tons net are required to be registered; 
ships of lower tonnage may be registered voluntarily, otherwise they are required to be 
operated under a Vessel Licence if powered by a motor of 10 hp. or more. Sect. 6 of the 
Act restricts ownership to British subjects or bodies corporate incorporated under the law 
of a country of the Commonwealth or of the Republic of Ireland and having their principal 
place of business in those countries. Under the British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
Agreement, all Commonwealth ships are given the general designation ‘British Ship’, and 
a ship that should be but is not registered is not entitled to the privileges accorded to 
British ships. Ships in the planning stage or in course of construction may be recorded 
before registry by a Registrar of Shipping at one of the 75 Ports of Registry in Canada. 


1.—Vessels on the Canadian Shipping Registry, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1963-65 


i, Norr.—Figures from 1935 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1941 
edition. 


1963 1964 1965 
Province or Territory ne tee FPGAS |] eager Bere a aT 
‘ ross : TOSS : TOSS 
Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage Ships Tonnage 
No No No No. No No. 

Me WEOUNCIAN Glaus set sto sso atd ha toes o< 810 82,784 849 88, 735 884 103,308 
Prince Edward Island.............. 779 20,219 819 20, 922 922 21,515 
UAB ICOLIA, TREN APE s.c5ao5550c00 086 6,600 155,388 6,943 166, 439 7,259 176,273 
Newrbrunswicks. ois. ...6025866506.- 22a 91,936 2,326 116,092 2,480 122,125 
BIG DEC 8s Ae aes. See S22 FBS cats 5s 2,780 892, 466 2,912 919, 936 2,999 1,013, 820 
OLE Races (ORAS SEE? Shear ere 2,462 917, 653 2,465 914,475 2,485 1,009, 927 
RERUIGO DA: ot ek: LES: TK SFT SAS: Bs 109 17,586 119 19,657 114 9,085 
BASKALCHC WANs. stele os 050. 50m. — — 1 108 1 108 
PMTDOMEA GT (8 ATR GAN. Sets aSS ES SAGs oa « 12 681 12 6 12 86 
erate Wonimabigeses: a. fokeya saves oe 7,006 678,598 7,266 709, 662 7,569 798, 994 

Panrkon' “Rerritory 50s. os 6 i semis $2806. ,435 6 435 4 
eh Otalsin 2m a: 22260 88562: 22,796 | 2,858, 746 23,218 | 2,958,147 24,731 3,267,276 


Shipping Traffic.—Table 2 shows the number and tonnage of all vessels (except 
those of less than 15 registered net tons, naval vessels and, for 1962-65, fishing vessels) 
entering Canadian customs and non-customs ports. Previous to 1957, only the inter- 
national coastwise movement of cargo in and out of customs ports was recorded. 


2.—Vessels Entered at Canadian Ports, 1957-65 


In International Sea- In Coastwise 
borne Shipping Shipping Totals 
eat d R d R d 
Registere egistere egistere 
Vessels New Tans Vessels Nat Tons Vessels Nek Tons 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 

SONI BU pe 0k ae ge 35, 352 66,149,552 | 104,079 76,535,160 | 139,431 142, 684, 712 
eae eats os eke eee ok BG 30,710 57,738, 034 100, 234 76,197,625 130, 944 133, 935, 659 
OM. ARETE Bee eee ee 2 33,251 67,526, 464 110, 702 85, 536, 408 143, 953 153, 062, 872 
4 ie Be ee ia 33,397 74, 805, 002 120, 125 88, 493, 116 153, 522 163, 298,118 
VS ie) ee 31, 832 77,140,524 | 115,339 91,157,708 | 147,171 168, 298, 232 
Oe EE eS ae ee eo ee 80, 269 81,942,501 112,325 87,767,018 142,594 169,709,519 
ERMA RB ok 8 ae eo 5 29,169 87,385, 238 107, 232 87,257,470 136, 401 174, 642, 708 
Ses. « StF, I SIS., «che, bite eed fe 29, 809 92,799,912 105, 186 91,007, 726 134, 995 183, 807,638 


Ss hs phew Nis oo 3,3 he cuca sin oie a 28,792 98,128, 231 99, 153 89,363,142 | 127,945 187, 491,373 


eee ee 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian 
International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 


Nors.—Only ports handling over 300,000 tons are listed. 


International 
Province and Port 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
Newfoundland.................-+- 2,667,468 975,674 
Bellsislandiet. shield eee eee 1,152,306 110 
@ornew brook nse eee soeces 391,145 203, 308 
St. John’s 42,232 235, 829 
IBGtWiOOGith sc.) sibs arson ersten ere 400,304 31,065 
Holyrood 1,472 293,528 
Port'aux Basques.ve8 2.28. ie . aces 475 210 
Stephen valle. ccds.ag 0a! .p.0 dee do 293, 049 Sy aw | 
Prince Edward Island............. 62,734 119, 028 
Charlottetowilucc.tetea ceo ems 12,678 106, 955 
Nova: Scotla:<s:csccesocderm ease: 6,690,955 | 4,911,791 
alifas MARE. cca. sore quote. oases 2,912,532 | 4,032,062 
Sy Gneyasieccs: cecil canta: 165, 596 773, 674 
ELantspOlten: wont ccm eae te eee: 2,014,044 1, 831 
Port Hawkesburye...§. 0.0... ee 640, 697 67,811 
Little Narrows (incl. with Bad- 

deck in 1964); sscess doceh - sees a 184, 309 - 
INorth, Sydneyesascs<« aioe sme cae 9, 838 75 
New Brunswick.................-- 2,576,595 | 2,967,062 
Saintwdohn. a ares stamens fee: 1,475, 182 2,744,973 
AlN OUSIC. seen een a terete soe 681,578 23, 138 
Newcastle’ ster c: coc as eee mies 2 163,386 14, 468 
Ghatham’ Sie teas ake oie aa os 60, 599 27,708 
MOSIENCE: 55 A ge oe cos oe espe ee oles 41,131,002 | 16,620,541 
Montreal #soan tice ae eee 4,896,425 | 7,689,576 
Sentilles! stmas get atcrteeres eae: « 16, 677, 891 578, 244 
Port. Cartierwt ss 3. nesters 9,093,794 68, 135 
‘Bale| COMeCaWs... os s-00 eee ate eee 4,023, 522 2,016, 413 
Que 6Cnid. xeric er ene ee deontgo 1, 404, 148 
FYOIS@RIVACleS Seeds nck ce meets 1, 926, 647 1,390, 088 
Sorel ne ree ee eee 1,638, 452 419, 765 
PortpAliredinsiie ease ioe 417,536 | 2,486,319 

Havre Siz Pierre nya ese cites sats — — 
CGOntrecOeUIne chee cone ler eee 378, 164 511,399 

HLOLESLVILIG bith. « Seta. ciate eile onsen = — — 
DRUUNTOUSLE aac ee cree ose sees ene esroes 45,638 27, 428 
@hicoutimi=aes.s oeitds ook -ee ar 1,000 19,374 
Ontario... babsuonee ene mie: 9,230,155 | 24,092,619 
Port Arthur-Fort William........ 3, 798, 903 307,077 
Famuil ton. icecsect cocoate ae 204,482 |} 7,842,214 
Torontoist cowie ae aa 251,965 3, 828,025 
Sault stes Mlariee siciaseer caer ce 242,900 | 3,691,580 
Sarhiand ctr ereeraeee ren 168,037 1, 208, 386 
Port Colborne........-..-.+.++++ 1,210, 657 473,246 
Windsoreci iin bce eee 441,019 1,179, 424 
PorbiCredit rcs ctensscatsce + seas 12,084 | 1,512,712 
Glarksontrts oe on cee nee 24, 850 162,613 
Prescott............seeeee eee eeeee 41,058 433, 329 
1 EAN} 0) oh AU ERR ee RE SME A 715, 063 151, 860 
hittle-@urrenteeerstm ee ee 562, 622 543, 503 

Colborne .ids oi. date cos orcs eres -— — 
Goderich eeprectenet aon ieee 284, 560 31,748 

Depot Harbours. ves. astsrisulers ese 3 726,120 —_ 
Midland. =. f. gee c mors acne. — 49,125 
Kingston :. dee sees on ees — 125,153 
TPhOrold: ...4_ eareaesc poner Mette sr 118, 829 335,081 
Walkervilles. caAsre accceciets «terres — 295, 803 
Michipicoten Harbour............. 210, 140 30,791 
Parry SOUNG sce. cee. ee eect eee — 18, 906 
Owen Sound: 22) .2ee. ee eee ee — Pate vat 
Port:Stanley 7.422. seeks ees ae — 223, 872 


1 Includes Pointe Noire. 


Coastwise 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
1,263,509 | 2,023,674 

185, 788 18,365 
23, 869 452, 260 
47,347 474, 64 
19,534 134, 249 

230, 861 475 
41,101 355, 816 

5,841 7,080 

103,710 308,385 

88,151 279, 494 
3,858,675 | 1,518,176 
2,105,070 498,132 
1,009, 994 702,767 

— 9,350 
27,640 17,525 

225,993 2 

364, 396 30, 571 

1,221,693 | 1,073,318 
1,124, 707 472,999 
50 150, 885 

6, 689 227, 636 
9,378,858 | 16,246,751 
4,239,991 5, 085, 342 
1,222,060 196, 352 

171, 432 20, 809 

174,270 | 2,221,004 

197,085 | 3,005,177 
89, 632 1,378, 522 
75,332 | 2,458,379 
27, 220 440, 293 

1,431,999 10,590 
66, 557 10, 083 

853, 432 45, 522 

96,907 371, 695 

6, 106 486,473 
19,675,381 | 14,103,370 
11, 839, 506 1,092,199 

508, 233 1, 738, 686 

249, 432 1, 496, 678 

305, 327 1,163, 209 

2, 283, 683 514,717 

295,515 945, 695 

396, 849 398, 557 

191,398 263, 148 

399,185 | 1,347,380 

276, 334 556,179 

289, 082 43,399 

5, 450 39, 824 
1,079,950 — 

357, 645 403,740 
— 8, 250 
62, 463 612,769 

196,193 354, 081 
43,373 177, 333 
25,771 158, 652 

161, 490 39, 883 

2,998 399, 239 
11, 263 372, 335 
14,348 159, 964 


ee ss Ee as neers ERE 


6,930,325 
1,356, 569 
1,070, 582 
800,048 
585, 152 
526,336 
397, 602 
338,281 


593,857 
487, 278 


16,979,597 
9,547,796 
2,652,031 
2,025, 225 

753, 673 


410,304 
404, 880 


7,838,668 
5,817,861 
704, 716 
328, 789 
322, 632 


83,377,152 
21,911,334 
18, 674, 547 
9,354, 170 
8, 435, 209 
6,329, 205 
4,775, 889 
4,591,928 
3,321,368 
1, 442, 589 
966,203 
898,954 
541, 668 
512,953 


67,101,525 
17, 037, 685 
10, 293, 615 
5, 826, 100 
5, 403,016 
4,174, 823 
2,925,113 
2,415, 849 
1,979, 287 
1,934,028 
1,306, 900 
1,199, 404 
1,151,399 
1,079,950 
1,077, 693 
734, 370 
724,357 
675, 427 
674,616 
48 ,226 
442,304 
421,143 
410,925 
398, 184 


Ports from Vessels in 
1965 with Totals for 1964 


7,107,349 
1, 453, 325 
1,171,068 
1,004, 605 
551, 226 
327, 962 
366,519 
200, 303 


553, 436 
453, 844 


17,575,134 
9,175, 845 
3,359, 065 
2,246, 862 

833,214 


378, 878 


7,647,368 
5, 833, 131 
504, 404 
330, 870 
253,080 


81,101,691 
21, 562, 943 
16, 598, 933 
10, 224, 551 
8, 305, 563 
6, 088, 295 
4,547,609 
4,359, 499 
3,312,525 
1,371,526 
1,001,274 
928,053 
415, 404 
514, 598 


68, 139, 125 
18,398, 270 
9,392,558 


418, 826 
351, 184 
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3.—Cargoes Loaded and Unloaded at Principal Canadian Ports from Vessels in 
International Seaborne and Coastwise Shipping, by Province, 1965 with Totals for 1964— 


concluded 
International Coastwise 
Province or Territory and Port ier Sore 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons tons tons tons tons 
Ontario—concluded 
Pore Micon. on a. 2 <cice saew op « _ 5,531 3,945 365, 725 375,201 323, 297 
PeLO TOE. Comin ate, tae cette. -— 183, 653 116, 028 37,501 337, 182 206, 837 
SPCRITOLE tec eek ns ia: 103,755 107, 582 33, 600 80, 953 325, 890 242, 432 
PareusUrwelin tro... tea koe ot. 396 307,951 — 4,052 312,399 336, 368 
Ups ac einen eae senna 719 148, 279 = 153,730 302,728 276,712 
LUE US Vee, Site ele gees ee 740,755 20,269 5,858 95 766,977 711,992 
nurenille, sees. o. PRES ES ea 740,755 20, 269 5, 858 95 766,977 711,568 
British Columbia.................. 19,045,757 | 3,937,756 | 17,623,028 | 17,778,920 | 58,385,461 || 52,072,705 
RCO V Er Gre Mont, ck eee et, 9,290, 502 2,067, 296 4,746, 967 4,397,324 | 20,502,089 20,055,635 
New Westminster................. 1,017,900 197,578 2,359, 877 1, 283, 352 4,858,707 4,371,033 
Victoria..... ep ROD Sat oat a ae 1,003, 889 146,003 333, 987 920, 953 2,404, 832 2,663,717 
RUGRALINNO Ges See Ee ee, 646, 923 77,202 507,053 734, 732 1,965,910 1, 254, 483 
PECAN FA yee ee Ree ie 286, 969 33, 635 111,270 1, 426, 124 1, 857,998 1,374, 750 
erwvell- Revere. fos ee I 322, 454 50, 830 315, 203 953,177 1,641, 664 1, 368, 240 
HrIvanNniaiGeachy. ....k cog ke ese es 52,612 7,894 873, 821 645, 887 1,580, 124 1,393,003 
BV EST OE | Facade I lt tad 74,920 90,559 367,771 857, 809 1,391,059 1,176,760 
CUS EUR, ebro a Gor 294, 656 91,628 230, 764 716,131 1,333,179 1,008, 399 
BeEINCe TCOPCE UT TT co. eee o's 561, 555 324, 884 88, 067 336, 329 1,310, 835 1, 269, 779 
Paar pA Pernt sans re 8, 750,708 60,386 20, 165 419,112 1,250, 371 898, 613 
more Mellonnes et. ees 66, 544 5, 459 53, 381 994,915 1,120, 299 895, 527 
North Arm Fraser River......... — — 182,562 834, 934 1,017,496 659, 594 
Pr. SOUNC enters. sc cs banter Stius cls: « — 6,700 420, 112 533, 016 959, 828 892,192 
PRTATIRG bom Reed en RS os 87,878 492,371 147,201 80,785 808, 235 686, 148 
Lil CUS] O72 a ST ge oA ee el 753, 630 — 36,126 1,465 791,221 196, 160 
Tye eee ee es 1,805 ze Wye 685, 493 58, 671 748,142 765,815 
12,31 als LOPS bt el pt RS Sh ina Aa 671, 453 3, 833 17,075 —_ 692, 361 589, 007 
SL ke Ras oe) Bo ea See ea 683, 088 — 40 2,445 685, 573 497,710 
ETO. e ee eee oh ED om 658, 783 — — —_ 658, 783 763,777 
ont tena ye he eS — — 538, 151 63, 913 602,064 476, 269 
FPaTnTaACs fo ees kok 7,806 48,105 21,799 474,043 551, 753 1, 241, 085 
(OU IVELDT EST) a peta a aol ga 300, 066 6,874 154, 862 21, 883 483, 685 656, 491 
@Wampbell River =... lcs). 182,277 14,970 25,766 244,077 467, 090 465,100 
PEECUAI NOS Seer eee) mee BS. OD O72 99,583 94, 046 135,276 384, 877 424, 460 
Tahsis (incl. with Victoria in 1964) 338, 032 — 11, 490 21,756 371,278 o) 
Perris Nnle tee cc, tate Nes ko —_ — 241,940 92, 409 334, 349 377, 059 
PEA CT UOT Soe sais clare nds Mocs rele oe « 9, 836 24, 684 277,109 12,232 323, 861 301, 057 
L115 16 IO) SoS. gape ee Rede Relea — 200, 920 119,016 319, 936 a4 
PEITANOS Ee ee A oe e's 249,199 — 55,218 4,994 309, 411 163, 475 
Northwest Territories............. — — 493 41,563 42,056 42,317 
DOGS ses el eee ccs 234,951,117 


The freight movement through a large port takes a number of different forms. These 
include cargoes loaded for and unloaded from foreign countries and cargoes loaded and 
unloaded in coastwise shipping, i.e., domestic freight moving between Canadian points. 
There is, as well, the in-transit movement in vessels that pass through the harbour without 
loading or unloading and the movement from one point to another within the harbour, 
which in many ports amounts to a large volume. 

Shipping statistics, which cover traffic in and out of both customs and non-customs 
ports, do not include freight in transit or freight moved from one point to another within 
the harbour. Table 4 shows the principal commodities loaded and unloaded in foreign and 
coastwise shipping at the 12 ports handling the largest cargo volumes in 1965. These ports 
handled 65.8 p.c. of all Canada’s international shipping and 44.7 of the coastwise trade. 
The specific commodities shown are those transported in volume and often in bulk form. 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 


the Largest Tonnages in 1965 


Norz.—Only commodities totalling over 50,000 tons are listed. 


Port and Commodity 


VEG 5h Wath Seaver ites aie oh ct aserelGNokolereroie 4 sfetebevafete: siete 
rele OLl ee eee Saloon VIR)-1iotaiererain o'0,0. 58s) sieserctetes 


GG ATG scr e craseione ro ctiv oat er atel ol svorcha’ shave: shebetener ete 
(Orca bod Ot 0 CannS O06 BAUR En Onde 20 Singing 
Coal, bituminous...........ccceccsscrcesececes 
Raw sugar...... aeakaiai Mav ckekohotslatoretetols poo si steteTo retorts 
Gypaum © 13, ict sue -j- O08 STs PSs 8 feels ER PE 
Structural shapes........cccsescccreccccccecees 
Bartey bia. Gade hoes «he Fs. + see etary aie 
Plate and sheet steel. ........cccccccceseececes 


Garment. iiteSaale des Sebi biolaeioe cles Srelete telat! =a 
Lubricating oil and grease. ......eeeeeeceroeces 
Soybeans.......-.-eeeees Bia gigialeieretos> oc ahlite Seieleccles 
Wiheatell une c ois <0 «Bite etetie io cc's seltetstererste o> 
(6 35 ie Ao Be CORIO DOR EAI OLE CACO a COO CCS 
Petroleum coal products, 1.€.8......c+eessseeees 
Manganese OFe.........e eee eee ccereeee cence rid 
Bars and rods, steel......... OD 5 adhe 's okele, Bolom 
Molasses, Crude......scsscceecccccsccerececeers 
TEST oe By on coodo Cp amOe OU noe cure 
Miscellaneous food preparations, 2.€.8......+++++ 
Copper and alloys.........scecereescereeeceres 
Crude non-metallic minerals, n.¢.8.......00.+++ 
Other commodities not listed..........+.+--00 


Wikio he. bo kaiehn Gilera svete tvolsele oftetcler arora terstolets atmiets! overs 
Pulp woods :2F~ Fiske ssi sroielels ofelslere'oe + o diets eleee tes 
Sand and gravelii. occ. socio olecceeus sclussenr eos 
Lumber and timber......-.s0scccccccccscceses 


Hogged felis d.siitis<:<:0:sSlble slivra'e's ciele digig iaian'e es 
Wertilizers: cnc eccs cee ieletetstterer ote siete aheiforsisyere. eve 6 
Pry ee as Peale ote SAR EIT RR vel ale Q Geeplete 
Sulphur in ore8.........cceceeeeeecece ee eeneees 
Newsprint paper........eeeeeeccceeeeeeercecees 
1SGiglehiganh Goo ome DpGebOGl 03065 Ooo DS GE ts Umaga oc 
Coaljbituminous.piesemencecrs-m ind teense 
Gasolitie: 2: Sth. Ben eas Eke heh «tee eas nee 


Glemen t eeectaeratosroteobebet avaleie lof oe orehorereseratere 2 
A bo tcla7c(8 Mn So GRO COCR AGUDC MOO OOnO pout Henge 
Phosphate rock. .......cccccccceccscceceescees 
Inorganic chemicals. ...........eeeeeeeeeeceeee 


Plate and Sheet SteGlc cc cccce lewis cree cc crass stares 


Copper ore and concentrates. .........+..++5-+: 
ING ORLOS S41 recto hrate Gea eteleteherevetetatorgial ciel terete 
Organic chemicals............0.seeeeeeeeeeeees 
TRAN ACUTE eC CORO OC f ECO UOHOS DOOST 06S HOURC GcDGOC 
WWheatetl Ours eee eas 5 craerare sroreiale ctotehs clarebatersate sm 
SEONe) CLUGE) 171.6, 8stieletere o -\eteleleletelale w [ale oles ers Sie ni0' 
TitamesbOne see cite tetera ce ei reel toler otoleisio ara atetetd Stetereue 
Concentrated complete feeds............-.+-4+- 
Oats eee ites sisters site a as 
Rey6e ee ta aia eid deg eich wari pcan’ ues 


Matallic saltatanccr rte iets as acter oer. 8 


Structural shapes 
Lubricating oil and grease...........eeeee eee 
Other commodities not listed.............-.... 


International 
Loaded Unloaded 
tons tons 
4,896,425 | 7,689,576 
2,429, 691 95,3808 

82,401 2,144,661 

_ 2,174,413 

_ 60,541 
226,379 334, 907 

— 430,338 

— esi 

4,197 271,037 

49,666 —_ 

48,994 48,072 

_ 24,038 

6 18,589 
133 47,203 
115, 432 49, 564 
189, 888 40 
Lieold _ 
7,109 24,591 
8,727 87,141 
4,124 61,617 
— 85,083 
34, 825 _— 
2,135 1,055 
61,670 271 
45, 84 16,627 
1,578, 827 1,334,174 
9,290,502 2,067,296 
3,688, 822 — 
326, 133 10,062 
900 332,542 
1,342,790 11,913 

03,599 195, 623 

13, 603 243,361 
188, 432 — 
773,171 5,723 
130, 898 1,977 
574,520 — 

33, 142 30 
464,991 — 
450, 628 — 

8, 494 27,180 

— 200,780 
223, 885 — 

6,194 2,828 
156,997 _ 
— 150, 934 
2,486 2,913 
50 119, 768 
119,117 —_ 
42,981 55, 437 
3,977 2,307 

_ 84,257 

76,425 6 

—_ 127 

10,108 — 

71,097 24 

62,176 _— 

60, 687 — 

159 40,177 

645 48,284 

151 7,943 

353, 294 523,100 

3, 798, 903 307,077 
181, 433 _ 


2,433, 965 


Loaded 
tons 


4,239,991 


2, 148, 636 
10/833 
1,090;044 


537, 820 
4,746, 967 
040 


340 


15,577 
6,174 
46, 860 
403,312 


11,839, 506 
9,064, 874 
716,345 


Unloaded 


tons 


5,085,342 
3,180,758 
56,013 
21,096 
4,685 
20,768 
141,773 


367,973 
14°47 
933/213 


171, 855 
216, 848 


132, 693 
63,277 


18,723 
45,775 
37.582 

2' 891 
305, 870 
4,397,324 
204,004 


443,991 


220 
468 


153, 886 


50 
152 


56 
242,475 
1,092,159 


_ 


21,911,334 
5, 705,757 
4,431,711 
2,206,342 
1,155,270 

582,054 
572,111 
380, 302 
370, 177 
297,706 
282,879 
277, 287 
240,907 
228,465 
207, 964 
201,201 
197,240 
144,068 
105,099 
99,530 
97,794 
85, 083 
81,959 
81,252 
65,012 
62,473 
3,751,691 


20, 502,089 
3, 693, 882 
2,424,775 
2,126, 253 
1,596,079 
1,130,655 
1,102,145 

925, 085 
783 , 628 
652, 406 
601,365 
477, 163 
464,991 
451,087 
378, 888 
235,136 
223, 885 
171,971 


17,037,685 
9,246,307 
3,150,310 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1965—continued 


International Coastwise 


Port and Commodity Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 


tons tons tons tons tons 

Port Arthur-Fort William—concluded 
srlgue a See eee oe. SARTRE TS TREE sab ok 266,509 — 888, 187 — 1,154,696 
ROPE chr. ier te: Dotbaiatars ata DeNs Ride nie hres ole Oe sielele « a 171,617 _ 609, 899 _— 781,516 
ETD WOOG We ee SEEN ois dos ou onctere ve 6:0 safle oldhe o's + 80,100 —_ 4,630 228,750 313, 480 
OSes BS ote OR Bee eee eee 201,701 _ 103,319 _ 305,020 
PORE L |. oe SMR See o.s's oe Seale ove sob ie fe ss —_ — — 232,902 232, 902 
Serato DILUEAINOUS acs... iiss. « S ceiele soe Ok oe Re «1 — 232,074 _ — 232,074 
PIV ADTIN GIDABOT visi Siosn s Hieico 0. crotere sis) 0b: ac5'sc grswynue:s 183,351 _~ 834 — 184,185 
Wheat flour 26,923 _ 128,354 1,016 156, 293 
Gasoline........... — — —_ 132,781 132,781 
Lee Se 61,580 — 47,257 —— 108, 837 
MOPOUNCLCELCALS: ptelSl cto. . Wokies dele eA BE bles 5, 873 _ 77,104 73 83 , 050 
Miehirand TaslvasOut< . Phe dea veles.sjscciet.» «+ clesieneie.s 18,226 — 62,288 — 80,514 
fulis, screenings; Chali... 2. 00. .c..0 caels cmp eee 9,733 _ 66,556 _— 76, 289 
ee CO eYe, MOR fl AEE. . Soe. ch stasis kite _ —_ _ 66,042 66, 042 
Concentrated complete feeds..................- 57,920 _ 4,855 — 62,775 
AEMBLIVZOLS es. cc ete eine EERE os ce cleo coe Reteeiete 6 52,315 — — os 52,315 
Other commodities not listed............eeeees 47,657 75, 003 65,004 430, 635 618, 299 
ey ESE ERE ON CRP am CP reer 15, 296, 483 482,598 469,879 177,374 || 16,426,325 
Tron ore and concentrates. ...........2-eceeeees 15, 257, 460 —_ 453, 872 — 15,711,332 
RIEL eS, SPSS AES. SRS Oe siecle «oh sfeitis ofalebnel —_ 408,004 3,368 29,056 440, 428 
OELONIGE Te ees Watle: ox s os Batic bene mee .cehbe ofeeG oe _ 53,904 _ 200 54,104 
Other commodities not listed.................. 39,023 20,690 12,630 148,118 220,461 
MUUVARLEOYD, 5 See ects 4 Bibs. Be since oi5:ch6.s1000 9.053 204,482 | 7,842,214 508,233 | 1,738,686 || 10,293,615 
Tron ore and concentrateS...............ceeeees 21 | 3,855,561 — 1,029,079 4,884,661 
SIE STLUININIOUB asc ic.civcc.9.s.0 sreroe.e sys ee eRiebe lel o's _ 3,205,618 6,424 oe 3,212,042 
isco] Gy i J OSS cae 5 5 pee 99 113,011 —_— 400, 499 513,609 
malate and sheet Steel... fo... 5 sce ass oe 0 vie sroyare eae 19,379 89,999 130,310 789 240, 477 
STARR: S550 Eee COREE ME Coen ee — — 103,760 63, 467 167 , 227 
BOCAS! Se PN Mis avers Spat visi tie roovtg’s oie.c ees be eaters & 8: _ 144, 803 — 3, 890 148, 693 
mars and TOUSAStEEL. 22.5. 0es. «sore ese eee es os 7,297 102,971 17,970 1,924 130, 162 
RS AAGNO ce AEE AY. Fac. Ao eee ais os Ho BE CEI we — _ _— 58,926 58,926 
Soe OM mealland Cake. ...c-.ccctes seecsieess 58,225 340 _ — 58,565 
Other commodities not listed..............--6- 119, 461 329,911 249, 769 180, 112 879,253 
8 UI eee Bt Loot Abo Gn ROSRIES ROIS oI oo me cates 2,912,532 | 4,032,062 | 2,105,070 498,132 9,547,796 
Benin TPO LUOLOUT Ec valspics. cities cfvicioreins Asisitie'eioie oselsss — 3,089, 838 _ — 3,089, 838 
MEOMOI Cae Tees ae sc eee oleae + eee ae eae s 18,217 668,323 | 1,347,014 96,971 2,130,525 
MEISRLT ID a BPs are RAN Sia <chwia. o> siererele Cie wipro «LIME os 1,744, 820 — 128,089 —_ 1,872,909 
BEARING de os, csaceters ose So's — 7,086 566, 084 91,313 664, 483 
VGLGE aL Ee aR ie 462, 831 —_ —_ 145,026 607, 857 
Wheat flour.............. 126,107 — 6,374 3,613 136,094 
SE CTONG OE ere calc ein saa si cieeiele tec so is.e as 13 144 — 58,396 58,553 
Tron ore and concentrates 17 44,161 _ 8,400 52,578 
ienimber anditamber..... .. 225.508... 5 isles» 0G ok 44,499 5,578 349 50 50, 476 
Other commodities not listed...............06- 516,028 216, 932 57,160 94,363 884, 483 
UaUCEr Tg 0G) a Ree eo A 9,093,794 68,135 171,432 20,809 9,354,170 
Tron ore and concentrates...........22seceeeees 9,093,794 — 169, 933 —- 9,263,727 
-uL oT es, ROS Ge GRIER DINING ESE NCE aia — 68,135 — — 68, 135 
Other commodities not listed................-- — _ 1,499 20, 809 22,308 
COST EOS gn 5 oe es Cae ea 4,023,522 | 2,016,413 174,270 | 2,221,004 8,435,209 
REG RAe AE oer cry sicle due dels: Oelei Sots a.ae Swine eieaia 6 2,214,086 418,190 _ 1,794,531 4,426, 807 
“TEL oct AR, PTE ery Le creer ore Ir 890, 645 859, 708 _ — 1,750,353 
searenns eRe rahe ois clara ararais aieteale OU ew wore icine Rides 336, 861 303,198 —_— _ 640,054 
ERATOR ee, «ccs teres o's alo onsite iva Se eceie oes 161,638 —_ 146,520 — 308, 158 
MARIAN G BADOE? fo ciciswdie os Telecicins «octet ee eelele’s 260, 224 ~~ _ -— 260, 224 
RUE TEL SP as cco tin arr chelate siein’s sine Gale: _ 102, 494 _— 85,077 187,571 
ERMA GP Ea cy VIh LehccS ord 3 Sye0iche Fi0 ise EDs We Toke « _ —_ _— 178,348 178,348 
ESR Ura PB aire ca o/c. .0 101418 asi oS oor cis e'e earns © 78,596 76, 459 a — 155,055 
Alumina and bauxite ore............ceeeeeeeaes —_ 151,558 —~ _ 151,558 
SUEMETSURTIEEN] «eye Sita) b Sle soso s ain te fhe lS PGyalateh sale 0 (oy 0s 59,001 ~— 15,042 — 74,043 
SEIT ONE ES Stet. ays win'n:s ntogs issersysi 22's 50,470 50,470 


ther connodities not listed:......0..c.0020.- 22,471 | 104,811 12,708 | 112/578 252568 
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4.—Principal Commodities in Water-Borne Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Ports Handling 
the Largest Tonnages in 1965—concluded 


International Coastwise 


Port and Commodity Total 
Loaded Unloaded Loaded Unloaded 


| | | | | 


tons tons tons tons tons 
OneDeee 6 Bock cs ete in Piece mires 1,722,795 | 1,404,148 197,085 | 3,005,177 6.329, 205 
Tuite) Bos] ena, sper ee cet nde. Panny cretaeamtereo eon were — 918,973 58,053 464, 154 1,441,180 
NAA YGSe RU earls, clevianl D pasemn MOREE Neste ML ere sas AoE PD 524,535 30,186 _- 548,655 1,103,376 
LENIN Rolo ARAN RoE ro hiner woe me Oona ee ace 11,918 — 710 941,470 954,098 
GASONING ot eet ach etersioearatetataret ooo hegre ete — 26,025 8, 452 512, 854 647,331 
CST Ser tose a ice Rvs ceaieetovskena nckelarote toe tes 126,383 184,068 — — 310,451 
ING WSDEIN HN ADEL x. isucisspeee demperroctsteesteeoast avers 309, 689 — — _— 309, 689 
SASTCSTOS.S Bepeece hess ced ons Soe ean ah Tee eH EOTe 233,210 _— — — 233,210 
Coal, bituminous — 31,728 600 177,125 209, 453 
Zine ore and concentrates... 2. ...scecccesees ces 194, 762 — _ 3,954 198,716 
TB eDid (hice Ce, aca ne PE Bi neh, hte enter as Dee 11,091 12, 434 -- 165, 829 189,354 
OBES Soc are Nemec onerokoeP Severeiisnerenek od — — _— 134, 630 134, 630 
SO VDCANS® Sen ctceahsaiescnders cree emratevorsren Part tonheesnors 40,306 58,979 — 2,357 101,642 
Tum ber an GiGi ber. <).:dxrgcionere orate Ritter eter 71, 404 — 964 333 72,701 
(OPI TETS ake Seren een bon EO Sh or a SiS TA — 40 70, 606 — 70,646 
tel Dyas Bog ecco aoe ae eke ako te Pe eae ea 65,078 — 240 — 65,318 
Copper ore and concentrates. ................-- 60,302 - — —_ 60, 302 
Other commodities not listed.................. 74,117 141,715 57,460 53, 816 327,108 
TOvOn COs ee a ee sic sao habgeeraene ens 251,965 | 3,828,025 249,432 | 1,496,678 5,826,100 
Goslabituminous’..... kash ees ae oC Pee ee eee a 2,396,528 2,316 436,175 2, 835,019 
rel Olt SRI rege 6224 8 scons enosivontoe Geto tears oe — 283, 4388 88, 554 238, 489 610,481 
SOV DEANS HOM ae cs sin sececee Pee oeaists meron eh teaver. _ 302,914 a 907 303, 821 
Comentin tee tvs hdmi arrminletaice eer Greer a — — 264, 812 264, 812 
Gasoline sleet ris rete tiie sis picccogs tos — 31, 847 132,369 TAGE 171, 393 
Wihheate aid ceretem tnikcm emit eri Se eee tne te 53 — 3,438 139,743 148 , 234 
Sal bees Su ae ie a ee eras heh ee Meee — 32,898 — 100,378 133, 276 
Ria waSizareoneel sie. aha atereine «coc tee eee et — 125, 487 — —_ 125, 487 
Barley soo Se eet ress atoct aig aa tee ee 2,548 — 2,800 101,569 106,917 
Soybean oil meal and cake.............----06- 100, 202 — — — 100, 202 
HETMeStONEs ea aioe oe eR REE Ren _ _— — 86,701 86, 701 
Lubricating oil and grease... 6.002. bubkicer >< _ 64,937 — 5,720 70, 657 
Structuralishapesacs. wc. dete eee cere ee ne ter 17 58,257 93 1,402 59,769 
Other commodities not listed.................. 149,145 531,719 19, 862 113, 605 814,331 
Saint John ..j255c..wdargeteebenmauiaonectennas Chr 1,475,182 | 2,744,973 | 1,124,707 472,999 5,817,861 
Crudeypetroleumins ose hues eps eae EEE _ 2,118,870 — — 2,118,870 
EE GELIOLL i Th See ken Rarer tT tas eee eee 54 78, 531 741,076 271,209 1,090, 870 
Wikies tai weit oa 5 NaN eens alae He SER ee 633, 064 — _ — 633, 064 
(Gasoline: eyqents ios casas Gee tee te tee — — 332,047 171,161 503, 208 
UA WESTIE RT as eta once eer ten ail estore ee —_— 262,746 — — 262,746 
INGWSDPLINtIDADETS cascade te ose sais Reet eh ee ccis 83, 738 — — —_ 83,738 
Pumiberanad sim Der shia soci Meee ee cones 57,392 724 29 — 58,145 
Other commodities not listed.................. 700, 934 284, 102 51,555 30,629 1,067, 220 
Sault:Ste: Marie... 05 csc. coat ee eo eer 242,900 | 3,691,580 305,327 | 4,163,209 5,405, 016 
Coals bituminous”. <...c. geet aaesce cnet eet ee 11,751 | 2,267,964 — 3,600 2,288,315 - 
Tron ore and concentrates. ........0.seeseeeeee: — 841, 831 —_— 670, 409 1,512,240 
Thimestones: AMe ee... 5. SOR SES s sR hie = — 547,730 — — 547,730 
BB veliethsevaeetent eee Oe es Pw acetic a Serer — —_— — 324,130 324,130 
Primary, iron and.steel, in.e.s.nen0. «esas ee «+ 161, 441 “ 24,394 87 185, $22 
Platevandisheetistec!. . jah. 8. cect ews smenes 22,688 11,990 104, 862 46 139, 586 
GasOhinGaee cr mute snitneen title cs ea dle Rewlaniernels — _— — 92,130 92,130 
Struchurals hanes cid soleus cages ee task ee ak 42 40 53, 446 128 53, 656 
Other commodities not listed...............0.. 46,978 22,025 122,625 72,679 264, 307 


Subsection 2.—Harbours 


Water transportation cannot be studied with any degree of completeness without 
taking into consideration the co-ordination of land and water transportation at many of 
the ports. Facilities provided to enable interchange movements include the necessary 
docks and wharves, some for passenger traffic but most of them for freight, warehouses for 
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handling of general cargo, and special equipment for bulk freight of all kinds. Facilities 
may include cold storage warehouses, harbour railway and switching connections, grain 
elevators, coal bunkers, oil storage tanks and, in the chief harbours, vessel repair docks. 


Nine of the principal harbours of Canada are administered by the National Harbours 
Board and 11 other major harbours are administered by Harbour Commissioners, which 
include municipal as well as Federal Government appointees. In addition, there are 
about 300 public harbours under the direct supervision of the Department of Transport, 
administered under rules and regulations approved by the Governor General in Council. 
Harbour masters are appointed by the Minister of Transport for these harbours, their 
remuneration being paid from fees levied on vessels, under the terms of the Canada 
Shipping Act. 


Throughout the country there are several thousand wharves and breakwaters ad- 
ministered by the Department of Transport under the Government Harbours and Piers 
Act. These facilities are for the accommodation of cargo ships and commercial fishing 
craft and are under the general supervision of the Department of Transport District 
Marine Agents. Wharfingers, whose remuneration is determined as a percentage of 
wharfage fees collected, are appointed for the direct supervision of these public wharves 
and floats. They are designed to accommodate the smallest fishing or pleasure craft or 
the largest ocean-going vessels, according to local requirements. At many ports, in 
addition to public harbour works operated by the administering authority, there are ex- 
tensive dock and handling facilities owned by private companies including railway, lumber, 
pulp and paper, coal, steel, iron ore, petroleum, grain, fish and other industries moving 
large volumes of bulk materials. 


In 1965, the harbours of Canada handled more than 240,000,000 tons of cargo in 
more than 250,000 vessel arrivals and departures in international seaborne and coastwise 
shipping. 


National Harbours Board.—The National Harbours Board, a Crown corporation 
established in 1936, is charged with the administration and operation of the following 
properties: port facilities such as wharves and piers, transit sheds, grain elevators, cold 
storage warehouses, terminal railways, etc., at the harbours of St. John’s, Halifax, Saint 
John, Chicoutimi, Quebec, Trois-Rivitres, Montreal, Vancouver and Churchill; grain 
elevators at Prescott and Port Colborne; and the Jacques Cartier and Champlain Bridges 
at Montreal. Facilities at the larger harbours are listed in Table 5, and summary traffic 
statistics for 1964 and 1965 in Table 6. Operating revenues and expenditures are given 
in Table 20, p. 837. 


5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1965 


Notr.—The facilities at these ports include those under the control of other agencies as well as those of the 
National Harbours Board. 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec ae % Montreal Vancouver 


— ce | eé€_ | wu qj | qe mum. 


Minimum depth of approach : 
t 


Oo Le es eee a Oe : 51 30 31 35 35 39 
Harbour railway........... miles 31 64 23 5 59.5 75 
Piers, wharves, jetties, etc.. No. 88 34 44 18 135 110 


Length of berthing......... ft. 35,445 22,550 35, 600 9,188 74,000 41,812 
Transit-shed floor space. .sq. ft. 1,547,500 938,000 677, 700 482,365 3,750,000 1,552,600 
Cold storage warehouse 

EBL ts eh sic o5s oe cu. ft. 1,719,000 900, 000 1,500, 0001 _ 2,900,000 4,633,547 


1 Main warehouse 500,000 cu. ft., fish house 1,000,000 cu. ft. 
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5.—Facilities of the Larger Harbours Administered by the National Harbours Board, 
as at Dec. 31, 1965—concluded 


TTT 


Item Halifax Saint John Quebec Na eae Montreal Vancouver 
Grain Elevators— 
Capacity .o2% Aeeeeiarse bu. 4,152,500 3,000,000 8,000,000 9,300,000 22,262,000 21,775,000 
Loading rate....... bu. per hr. 90,000 150,000 90,000 55,000 728,000 280,000 
Floating crane capacity... tons 80 65 75 — 365 75 
Coal dock storage capacity. “ 12,000 3,000,000} 400, 000 175,000 110,000 


253,680,000 | 41,346,500 | 1,760,0002| 39,309,479 |1,278, 885,925 | 346,967,500 


i ee eee 


Oil tank storage capacity.. gal. 


1 Sq. it. 2 Bbl. 
6._Summary Traffic Statistics for Harbours Administered by the 
National Harbours Board, 1964 and 1965 
li ala teat ath esc eles ee Sek A ibis SM Nin MN en i a el ate pet Reatne  sei a 
Port or Elevator Vessel Vessel Cargo ante 
Arrivals Tonnage Tonnage Paliverion 
No. No. No. bu. 
Semoun sy Nil dbo soek erie ee tec eer clots: 1965 1,851 1,437,229 466, 293 -- 
Halifax cot cncbeirorts cor ee ide Mews. hee ore 1964 3,377 6,710,705 9,628,658 23 , 288, 469 
1965 3,012 6,989, 871 9,952,713 22 , 429, 328 
Sainte Obi tec iectcecrec cies aiiersa le oleelsuietetaene sic sezels 1964 1,888 4,163, 850 6,262,591 22,053, 690 
1965 1,792 4,044, 562 6,115,008 24,337,092 
@hicoutiml’. BAAS eee eailates cto arts aoe etors etelet ad oF 1964 156 281,313 477 , 524 
1965 155 280,020 518,660 
Que bee rc eyecerete ois oie stats siege or ohe ooo /sieieissiageialatele ele: wieis 1964 3,469 7, 742,000 6, 258,920 44,081,825 
1965 3,151 7,872,000 6, 646, 453 49,272,586 
"EROISSERUVICTESIAc. chide toekinide fictacsiets Stel ealele oteiattotere's 1964 2,920 3,963,914 5,192,812 54,917,501 
1965 2,061 3,937,558 5, 222,689 59, 958, 980 
Montreal 212 fs. co Stee caste» cele Matera serene 1964 6,016 19,704, 942 23,070,920 | 168,713,104 
1965 6,318 21,646,140 23, 445, 236 142,642,311 
Preseotys. cha byaositewte sb toiseeire GPeyseouere’> & < wisls-gioiere ee 1964 aE Ses eee 15,582, 409 
1965 eee ae0 ae 20,317,332 
PortiC ol borne aa... sete cieieeuttke* aera hee scsiekeiasaioea 1964 Sie ae ae 12,908,529 
1965 ees Pz 10,104, 816 
(Glivinyd she AB eens Shon cosoBUn se aodesonnor 1964 he 296, 059 719, 282 22,067,711 
1965 98 318,295 780,248 25,002,972 
VATICOUVIER men cie cc on ors crcicoin clereversce oi sceintere.everelelene 1964 21, 462 18,670,875 19,793,810 | 204,013,205 
1965 21,746 19,220,510 20,166, 534 169, 205,721 
TOURS rete crore ec sista sieseie tieie arate 1964 38,765 61, 533, 638 71,404,617 | 567,626,443 
1965 40,554 65, 746,185 73,313,834 | 523,271,138 


eA Bed eS ee 


1 Under the administration of the National Harbours Board since Jan. 1, 1965. 


Subsection 3.—Canals 


The canals and canalized waters of Canada under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Transport, together with those under the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority, comprise a series of waterways providing navigation for 1,875 miles inland from 
salt water. 
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Those included under the two classifications—Seaway canals and Department of 
Transport canals—are listed in Table 7 with their locations, lengths and lock complement. 
In addition to these, the federal Department of Public Works administers the St. Andrew’s 
Lock (length, width and draught, respectively, 215, 45 and 17 feet) on the Red River at 
Selkirk, Man., and the lock at Poupore, Que. A few small locks are operated by provincial 
authorities. 

During 1965, 99,395,117 tons of freight and 23,356 vessels passed through the canals 
as compared with 93,276,850 tons of freight and 23,155 vessels during 1964. In addition 
to freight and passenger vessels, thousands of pleasure craft are locked through the canals. 
Vessels locking at Sault Ste. Marie during 1965 carried 157,813 passengers as compared 
with 131,396 in 1964. 


7.—Lengths of Channels and Dimensions of Locks under the Control of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority or the Department of Transport 


_—<—$<<$<$<<<—___—— yy = 
4 Locks 


Minimum Dimensions 


Length | Width | Depth 


Length 


Name Location of 
Channel No. 


miles ft. ft. ft. 
Seaway Canals! 
Main Route— 
South Shore............ Montreal to Caughnawaga.............. 20 2 766 80 30 
Beauharnois............ Melocheville to Lake St. Francis....... 15 2 766 80 30 
OGUOIS IE eee, 663 es Iroquois: Point!) wee bes. os. aide eb 1 1 766 80 30 
WVOMANG SE facia cosas ts « Port Weller, Lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne, Lake Erie................. 27.60 8 859 80 30 
Non-toll— 
Lachine (not through 
ADNAN Vis tfc eee s ace She Montreal to Lachine.!.......-..c+ des - 8 3 270 45 14 
Cornwall (not through 
eanaljers: JARs FA Cornwall to closure dyke............... 3.50 4 270 43.67 | 14 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s Rapids, Sault Ste. Marie.... 1.38 1 900 60 18.25 
Department of 
Transport Canals 
Atlantic Area— 
Canso Canal............ Canso Causeway, N.S..............005: 0.78 1 820 80 32 
StePeter st....... 42.2 St. Peter’s Bay to Bras d’Or Lakes, 
Cane Breton; N. 8.04. f.0 de ne ns 0.50 nH 300 47.4 iy 
Richelieu River— 
SE ee Se ee StcOurs Quen b sclcus ncccat cieeiemeoe 0.12 1 339 45 1 
SOLOGTTE! 0) Aga Ue yee Chambly to St. Jean, Que.............. 11.76 9 125.85 23.3 6.5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
ivers— 
SUM ANC. $.......-52..- Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TVET Breer oee corebe scene nee eas 9.62 1 200 45 9 
meruion. .2..8.3...,.28 Carillon Rapids, Ottawa River......... 0.50 1 200 45 9 
on Oe Se: epee Ottawa to Kingston.................56- 123.53 47 134 33 5.5 
Rideau Lake to Perth (Tay Branch)... 6.12 2 134 33 5.5 
Lake Ontario to Georgian 
ay— 
SBE ee Trenton to Peterborough lock, Peter- 
Doravgh 2c ee ks Sake ote 2 ok oe 88.74 18 175 33 82 
Peterborough lock to Big Chute........ 143.71 24 134 33 6 
Big Chute Marine Railway............ _ — — — 4 
Big Chute to Port Severn.............. 8.11 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon Lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
BTANCH) aoc oke ats eon haa ee 10.00 1 142 33 6 
Lindray to Port Perry (Scugog Branch)| 25.00 _ -- =~ 4.5 
SS ee eee Isthmus of Murray, Bay of Quinte...... 7.53 — os _ 8.53 


1 Minimum depth of Seaway canals is 27 feet and minimum width 200 feet. Wiley-Dondero canal and two locks 
near Massena, N.Y., are in United States territory; dimensions are approximately the same as those of Canadian 
facilities. 2 Notice must be given by vessels of more than six-foot draught. 3 With Lake Ontario at 
elevation ot 243 feet. 
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8.—Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Registry of Vessel, Navigation Seasons 1956-65 


Noze.—Figures include duplications where vessels pass through two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


a. .RMM—Ma———a—aw>@>" 


Canadian United States United Kingdom Other 
Navigation —— —— 
Season 

Vessels pesca Vessels iar Vessels lee, Vessels Heusen 

“No. No. No. No. | No. No. Noo} Noilt 
1956 voicocaice ic « cheats omeiae 27,473 | 31,019,188 | 3,776 | 3,675,511 267 186,978 | 1,349 1,141,259 
1967S ere ae eee 24,191 | 27,726,358 | 3,824 | 3,802,909 332 221,254 | 1,589 1,364, 205 
1956. Fs cece ete 21,763 | 26,635,559 | 3,216 | 3,029,624 302 198,925 | 2,170 1,793,309 
NOG cee eter nee carers d 21,363 | 28,706,462 | 4,819 | 4,238,936 | 1,125 3,180,140 | 3,252 7,321, 449 
LOGO Te S Pee 3 ote eretherte oon 19,815 | 28,963,294 | 5,046 | 3,660,931 | 1,303 | 3,971,587 3,464 9,455,739 
LOGI ue codes steele aoe 17,332 | 32,531,256 | 3,307 | 2,515,262 | 1,845] 6, 294,753 | 3,496 | 10,065,901 
TGGQex ot Re es nomesie 13,836 | 31,677,612 | 3,524 | 4,045,470 | 1,938 6,769,909 | 3,538 | 11,017,809 
1OGdme es ben ed we eae 13,821 | 38,040,238 | 3,106} 4,016,111 | 1,637 | 6,932,454 3,247 | 10,248,060 
1964 Pel bccsctas des areen es 14,256 | 40,025,355 | 2,906 | 5,461,310 | 2,043 9,494,484 | 3,950 | 13,176,847 
1960.2 e obcanevesdes canes 12,959 | 42,704,703 | 2,827 | 3,966,615 | 2,399 10,852,520 | 5,171 | 14,963, 462 


9.—_Freight Traffic through Canadian panel. by Origin of Cargo, Navigation Seasons 
1956-6 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. Figures from 1886 are 
given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1902 edition. 


Canada United States Britain Other 


Navigation 
Season 


1956 2... s0008 24,698,001 | 61.7 | 14,457,217 | 36.1 106, 448 0.3 754, 899 1.9 40,016,565 — 
19572. Pe teect 21,459,552 | 57.6 | 15,021,930 | 40.3 151,550 0.4 597,317 1.6 37, 230,349 
10DS 3526 4. sess 21,832,526 | 62.2 | 12,177,376 | 34.7 223 , 059 0.6 863 , 626 2.5 35,096, 587 
WD cows stew aes 30,829,746 | 60.4 | 17,134,694 | 38.5 326, 992 0.6 2,784,700 5.5 51,076,132 
19608... J5.-...% 28,886,228 | 54.6 | 20,993,117 | 39.6 332,794 0.6 2,734,744 5.2 52,946, 883 


1961. code ena 31,487,898 | 55.1 | 23,175,964 | 40.5 315,991 0.5 2,242,843 3.9 57, 222, 696 
1962.2.5.. 2.23% 33,972,361 | 58.4 | 26,228,794 | 41.3 805, 831 1.3 2,561,305 4.0 63,568, 291 
1063...2. 5 Sen ace 41,976,843 | 56.3 | 28,431,960 | 38.1 1,054,929 1.4 3,121,695 4.2 74, 585, 427 
LOGE a itere 56,298,982 | 60.3 | 31,488,688 | 33.8 1,089,385 1.2 4,399, 845 4.7 93 , 276, 850 
I9GG Fic. tia 56,008,416 | 56.3 | 33,747,380 | 34.0 2,088,813 2.1 7,550, 508 7.6 99,395,117 
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10.—Tonnage of Products Carried by Canal, classified by Commodity Section,! 


Navization Seasons 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


eee 


Crude 
Materials, 
Inedible 


Fabricated 
Materials, 
Inedible 


End 
Products, 
Inedible 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Freight 


Domestic 
Package 
Freight 


158,780 
28, 241, 436 
16,394, 652 


110 


562,293 
4,970,334 
5,374, 405 

91,675 


10, 923 
64 


1,403 
841, 480 


283, 057 
356,238 


141,597 
523, 904 
701,269 


eo oe | 


966, 637 
51,416,382 
39,440,173 

92,138 
481 


12, 681 

64 

3,007 
1,345, 287 


Food, 
Feed, 
Year and Canal Beverages 
and 
Tobacco 
tons 
1964 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 95,339 
PVOUMATC S62. ities: 17,382,721 
St. Lawrence River....} 16,485,395 
Richelieu River........ —_ 
mer Peters. 2) lakes... 304 
ERED... ee Leow _ 
Ottawa River.......... _ 
BUNIOAU ante. tse ae’ _— 
BEPONG 3) Cees cis oh. ches — 
St. Andrew’s........... 1,415 
LADS OMAR ae 204, 671 
Totals, 1964 34,119,845 
1965 
Sault Ste. Marie........ 284, 419 
Syalinnds: tthe sacks 17,205,075 
St. Lawrence River....| 16,963,752 
Richelieu River........ — 
ERP OLGLS. Abed: edhe 524 
PMINANT boss sci ast aids « _ 
mbouwea River... ws. — 
IGE GN aie Pe ata — 
BOND OEy ais ots: oe Sc tis — 
pt. Andrew’s........... 792 
SPSNSOK. Aisi Chak sts: Le 191,265 


198, 784 
28,494, 441 
17,378, 975 


12 


L-dial 


106 
222,161 


13 
501 
644,399 


Totals, 1965... .| 34,646,827 | 46,294,479 | 16,062,195 


a Ags 
13 


626,532 


70 
24, 567 


246,920 


1,518,164 


1, 406, 909 
53,436,596 
43,378, 663 

87,741 
_ 651 


615 
13 


1,624 
1,082, 405 


99,395, 117 


1 Standard commodity classification. 


11.—Freight Traffic through Canadian Canals, by Direction and Origin, Navigation Season 
1965 


Nore.—Figures include duplications where cargoes pass through two or more canals. 


Canal 


Oe ee ee eee eee 


Murra 


ee 


ee es 


Traffic by Direction 


Up 


tons 


543, 272 
19,974,126 
22,174, 727 

82,951 
344 


10 

571 

708 , 352 
43,484,463 


tons 


863, 637 
33, 462, 470 
21,203, 936 

4,790 
207 


505 


3 
1,053 
374, 053 


55,910, 654 


Origins of Cargo 


Canada 


tons 


1,280,668 
26,598, 216 
26,996,034 

87,741 
551 


615 
13 


1,624 
1,043, 410 


United 
States 


tons 


113, 8382 
22,893,379 
10, 707,038 


56,008,872 | 33,746,924 


Other 
Countries 


tons 


12,409 
3,945,001 
5, 675,591 


od We a 


“6,320 


9,639,321 


Total 
Cargo 


tons 


1,406, 909 
53, 436, 596 
43,378, 663 

87,741 
551 


615 
13 


1,624 
1,082, 405 


99,395,117 
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12.—St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Traffic using St. Lawrence, Welland and Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals, 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Duplications eliminated wherever possible. 
Lee SS — ——————— 
1964r 1965 


Canals Used 
Upbound |Downbound Upbound |Downbound 
Freight Freight Total Freight Freight Total 


a a 


tons tons tons tons tons tons 


Traffic using Canadian St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes System... .| 21,837,865 34,891,332 | 56,729,197 25,134,325 | 35,737, 766 60,872, 091 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa......... — — 4,264 —_ 4,264 


Siilvawrencetonlyak... cnt otic ee 2,956,875 | 1,522,515 4,479,390 || 4,865,250 1,685,911 6,551,161 
St. Lawrence and Welland........ 15,594,530 | 19,221,747 | 34, 816,277 || 17,244,744 | 19,353,303 36,598,047 

St, Lawrence, Welland and Sault 
Ste: Maries o— .0. see cst 24,203 31,318 55,521 60, 469 164, 722 225,191 
Welland only.nccseec cee ee eer 2,895,886 | 13,574, 151 16,470,037 || 2,478,001 13,839,835 | 16,317,836 
Welland and Sault Ste. Marie..... 41,996 32,398 74,394 194, 664 106, 897 301, 561 
Gault Soe. Marleen. sec ce ae cet er 324,375 509,203 833,578 286, 933 587,098 874,031 

Traffic using United States Locks 
at Sault Ste. Marie............ 10,928,447 | 82,988,582 93,917,029 || 11,415, 468 82,770,873 | 94,186,341 
otal Sse steerer ee sree 32, 766,312 |117,879,914 |150, 646, 226 36,549,793 |118, 508, 639 155,058, 432 


Since 1950, the traffic through the Sault Ste. Marie canal (Canadian lock and United 
States locks) has fluctuated between a high of 128,489,000 tons in 1953 and a low of 
70,906,000 tons in 1959; the volume in 1965 was 95,593,250 tons. Throughout the period, 
the dominant traffic from a tonnage aspect continued to be iron ore, which also reached its 
highest point in 1953 at 98,658,000 tons, dropped to 47,214,000 tons in 1961 and stood at 
65,029,589 tons in 1965. In 1958, wheat replaced soft coal in second place where it has 
remained, tonnages increasing from 7,478,000 to 11,223,342 during the 1958-65 period; 
during the same years, other grains usually ranged between 35 p.c. and 60 p.c. of the wheat 
tonnage, although they were only 28 p.c. of that tonnage in 1961 and 38 p.c. in 1965. 
Soft coal carried in the 1958-65 period ranged between 6,389,000 tons in 1958 and 7,948,389 
tons in 1965. 


Canadian Use of the Panama Canal.—The use of the Panama Canal as a transport 
facility for the movement of goods from one Canadian port to another is of relatively minor 
importance. Of the total of 5,291,000 long tons of cargo leaving the West Coast of Canada 
in the year ended June 30, 1965 and passing through the Panama Canal, only 9,000 long 
tons were destined for Eastern Canadian ports. Similarly, of the 969,000 long tons of 
cargo leaving Eastern Canadian ports and passing through the Panama Canal, 22,000 long 
tons were destined for Western Canadian ports. The total tonnage passing through the 
Panama Canal and arriving in Canadian West Coast ports from any origin, Canada or 
elsewhere, amounted to 865,493 long tons in the year ended June 30, 1965; the total from 
any origin arriving at Eastern Canadian ports after having passed through the Panama 
Canal was 476,734 long tons. 


Subsection 4.—The St. Lawrence Seaway 


Events leading up to the beginning of the St. Lawrence Seaway project and the pro- 
gress made during the years of its construction are covered in the 1954 to 1959 Year Books. 
A special article carried in the 1956 edition (pp. 821-829) gives detailed information on 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway traffic immediately prior to the beginning of con- 
struction on the project and another special article carried in the 1960 Year Book (pp. 851- 
860) covers the story of the Seaway, its new facilities and services and the movement of 
freight during the second year of its operation. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, constituted as a Corporation by Act of Parliament 
in 1951 (RSC 1952, c. 242), undertook the construction (and subsequent maintenance and 


The St. Lambert lock, where ocean-going vessels flying the flags of many nations begin 
their journey through the St. Lawrence Seaway and through which they pass again 
downbound on their way to the sea. The lock is located across from Montreal harbour 
and close to the site of Expo 67, some of the buildings of which are seen in the background. 


operation) of Canadian facilities between Montreal and Lake Erie to allow 27-foot naviga- 
tion, concurrently with the construction of similar facilities in the International Rapids 
Section of the St. Lawrence River by the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
of the United States. The Seaway was opened to commercial traffic on Apr. 1, 1959 and 
officially opened on June 26, 1959. With the opening of the Seaway certain ancillary 
canals were transferred to the jurisdiction of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 
operation and maintenance purposes. These include the Lachine, a section of the Cornwall 
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Canal, a portion of the third Welland Canal and the Canadian locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Tolls are not assessed against vessel movements on these waterways and traffic data for 
them are not included in this Subsection. 

Tables 13 and 14 give combined traffic statistics of the St. Lawrence and Welland 
Canals for the year 1965. Duplicate transits are eliminated so that the figures show the 
actual total movement of goods through the St. Lawrence Seaway. On this basis, 5,221 
ships carrying nearly 24,796,000 tons of cargo moved upbound through the Seaway in 
1965 and 5,337 vessels carrying 35,179,000 tons moved downbound. Ocean-going ships 
carried 23.0 p.c. of the total cargoes, lakers 76.9 p.c. and other craft 0.1 p.c. There is still 
evident an imbalance of loading, 33.4 p.c. of the gross registered tonnage of all vessels up- 
bound being in ballast compared with only 23.7 p.c. of the vessels downbound. Of the 
total tonnage carried upbound in 1965, 19,029,000 tons were domestic cargo and 5,766,872 
tons were foreign traffic; downbound, 27,408,000 tons were domestic freight and 7,771,506 
tons were carried to and from foreign ports. 


13.—Summary Statistics of St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic, 1965 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Upbound Downbound 
Item 
No. of Gross Cargo No. of Gross Cargo 
Transits Tons Tons Transits Tons Tons 
Type of Vessel 
Ocean— . 
Ory (eR RAE oy ie aC 1,256 | 7,747,767 | 5,091,392 7,767,818 7,120,385 
‘Ranker Waeeiseke otecietalsiae +isieiete 125 | 1,244,665 828, 942 1,244, 755 787, 881 
Laker— 
ar Zo were noe cierto ects oie eee 2,661 | 21,325,013 | 16,537,207 21,713,518 | 26,417,538 
EMip an GDALL Sqaciacccrele a eeleeiole.+ < « 137 191,403 191,015 04,601 327,209 
MPanker tra cca teeters atdeteleie esas 553 | 1,655,538 | 2,144,706 1,673, 636 521,406 
Other craltiaeri cones aiele elersis 489 182, 6380 2,696 180,192 4,611 
Totals issacces seen 5,221 | 32,347,016 | 24,795,958 32,784,520 | 35,179,030 
Type of Cargo 
Bde ete iam Aeterna tees ou .valatpreteretes 3 2,002 | 13,997,631 | 19,571,305 23,951,463 | 32,285,219 
Generale cect nce is sleteravote: sieves 866 | 5,052,386 | 3,867,806 476,315 124, 832 
IMEXOG oo eee Maas eae ese nts 466 | 2,381,599 | 1,356,847 3,470,396 2,768,979 
Passenger: sic asmise a ileleeeieee scoters 145 4,246 — 4,246 — 
In Ballast— 
OCOD es alec oie ded oe sivonioleseteers 162 | 1,363,239 _ 941,710 — 
Gakertiey. deer baie ocatecitcnet eres 1,248 | 9,375,833 — 3,775, 461 — 
Obi erin ietae a scene etincteiee cree 332 172,082 — 164,929 —_ 
Type of Traffic 
Domestic— 
Ganada,to.@anad aus et levee sane 1,585 | 7,272,814 | 5,447,054 10,774,114 | 10,760,663 
Canada to United States.......... 1,895 | 15,758,019 | 13,269,139 136,398 70,231 
United States to Canada.......... 8 31,467 Poy 12,560,970 15, 965,354 
United States to United States... 395 641, 429 809, 572 590,991 611,276 
Foreign— 
Canada— 
Ta BORG see elrecasasentciee cases excises 246 | 1,596,808 | 1,028,528 — — 
ER DOLGsetaciate: cree sisrereate cveretererere.« —_— — _ 1, 826,144 1,059,775 
United States— 
Linport est taltoe Jee eee eevee es 1,092 | 7,046,479 | 4,738,344 _ — 
IXPOLE, ent coboracirdeeieies cies olsipits _ _ _ 6, 895,903 6,711, 731 


1 Includes naval vessels. 2 Upbound passengers in all types of vessel numbered 3,960 and downbound 
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14.—St. Lawrence Seaway Traffic classified by Type of Cargo, 1965 
(Combined traffic of the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section and the Welland Canal, with duplications eliminated) 


Cargo P.C. of 


Commodity Tons Total Commodity Tons Total 
Agricultural Products........... 19,495,584 | 32.5 Forest Products.................. $10,171 0.5 
Whose Aut, Mii. Siete). 9,461,850 | 15.8 Pulpwood i. 64. ths Beer. | 214, 138 0.4 
eam URE! Pare dic. sicwiee tt. 3, 895, 033 6.5 Other forest products............ 96,033 0.2 
PIORCDORNS sco tinin <Snsy Kh slekie als asrct 1,778, 664 3.0 
PERT RO ce SMR go eS Sig's 1,548, 509 2.6 |\Manufactures and Miscellaneous] 10,815,207 | 18.0 
AUGER oee. cree eek. 944,018 1.6 Iron and steel, manufactured....} 3,127,927 Baz 
URES CEE: ees! Sa 2 a 383, 116 0.6 uel Onl Rr er oe edo Bye ees cass 2,616, 239 4,4 
Soybean oil cake and meal...... 321, 599 0.5 INCWSDCINU nce et aete ie tn 542, 497 0.9 
Kioun) wheats SA Mios, OTE 235,911 0.4 Gasolmete.. 4 Rees BBS . Oe 371, 743 0.6 
IBCATIS ANGHDCAS ES eee Suc ksomeerstrn 221,674 0.4 Hood productss... ct. c heck 348, 629 0.6 
IGS. Mees arses ctpeemneea 1 ata Nabe ft acta 97,846 0.2 PISILON eee ence tee 321, 545 0.5 
BU VOULEIINITER, ERE IOR SaaS 87,513 0.1 Chemicals.) 202% . eel 245, 841 0.4 
Other agricultural products...... 519, 851 0.9 Lubricating oil and grease....... 231, 384 0.4 
PUSAN Ce een 193, 702 0.3 
e Petroleum products, other....... 186, 475 0.3 
Animal Products................. 425,137 0.7 Wementrcsrtat ee fe es 175, 720 0.3 
Packing house products, edible. . 145, 128 0.2 Rubber, crude, natural, synthetic 151, 693 0.3 
Hides, skins and pelts........... 86, 613 0.1 Scrap iron and steel............. 147, 265 0.2 
Other animal products.......... 193,396 0.3 SOCMIM LOGICS heres esc a 132, 293 On 
Iron and steel, nails, wire........ 116, 764 0.2 
Tar, pitch and creosote.......... 106, 947 0.2 
Mineral Products................ 28,025,423 | 46.7 Syrup and molasses.............. 91,974 0.2 
PEON Ores. Ped. tek. Rat tee tak 17,183,496 | 28.7 Machinery and machines........ 88, 903 0.1 
Pal UIINOUS COAL... boos) ols csui« sts 7,778, 202 13.0 Other manufactures and miscel- 
Stone, ground or crushed........ 872,513 1.5 WANCOUSHA ze: s Linco Stes Cee 1,617, 666 2.7 
ALE Iss tenes baa keh eee 632,917 ia | 
Clay and bentonite.............. 208, 090 0.3 |/Package Freight.................. 903,466 1.5 
WI OMGSASaS. ela eet Socks dal. Dahle 207, 658 0.3 Package freight—domestic...... 886, 864 lips 
Gravel and:sand\).c.0.. ccs. ledge 161, 873 0.3 Package freight—foreign........ 16, 602 -- 
Petroleum, crude................ 130, 548 0.2 
Aluminum ore and concentrates. . 113, 807 0.2 
Other mineral products.......... 736, 319 [or TotaistAieies. Dawe. 4 59,974,988 | 100.0 


On the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section, upbound traffic increased 19.4 p.c. in 1965 
over 1964 and downbound traffic 10.2 p.c. The former was accounted for almost entirely 
by the volume of iron ore shipped from St. Lawrence ports to Hamilton and Lake Erie, 
and the latter by overseas shipments of wheat. There were 251 more upbound transits 
and 300 more downbound transits in 1965 than in 1964, indicating a slight increase in the 
number of vessels using this portion of the Seaway. Bulk cargo comprised 87.1 p.c. of the 
total traffic through the Section in 1965, the principal commodities through the St. Lawrence 
canals being iron ore, wheat, corn, fuel oil, barley and bituminous coal. Traffic patterns 
show that 29.5 p.c. of the total movement was between two Canadian ports, 39.1 p.c. 
moved between Canadian and United States ports and 31.1 p.c. consisted of foreign trade 
to and from Canada and the United States. The small remainder was traffic between two 
ports in the United States. 


There were 8,384 transits through the Welland Canal in 1965, with a cargo volume of 
19,949,000 tons upbound and 33,472,000 tons downbound; bulk cargo accounted for 91.2 
p.c. of the traffic. Although many vessels pass through both the St. Lawrence and the 
Welland Canals on ‘‘through”’ trips, there is a substantial amount of local traffic between 
Great Lakes ports which involves only the Welland Canal. These movements are largely 
of iron ore, grain and coal. The Welland Canal traffic was 10,073,000 cargo tons greater 
than that reported for the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section. 


Income of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for 1965 amounted to $16,848,181, 
comprising toll revenue of $15,480,631 assessed for transits through the Seaway locks 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario and sundry revenues (rentals, wharfage, bridge rev- 
enue, etc.) of $1,367,550. Total expenses for 1965 amounted to $12,414,128, of which 
operation and maintenance expenses amounted to $10,472,700 and regional headquarters, 
headquarters administration and engineering expenses amounted to $3,468,899, less an 
allocation to non-toll canals of $369,761 and to construction cost of $1,157,710. 
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Pleasure craft locked through the Montreal-Lake Ontario Section canals numbered 
353 upbound and 420 downbound in 1965, and those locked through the Welland Canal 
numbered 143 upbound and 145 downbound. 


Subsection 5.—Marine Services of the Federal Government 


The services covered in this Subsection deal with the Canadian Coast Guard and aids 
to navigation, including the maintenance of the St. Lawrence River Ship Channel, steam- 
ship inspection and pilotage service. 


Canadian Coast Guard.—The Canadian Coast Guard, known by that name only 
since January 1962, has played a vital part in Canada’s maritime economic and industrial 
development since Confederation. At that time several previously established govern- 
ment marine organizations were brought together as a single marine service, founding the 
fleet that became the responsibility of the Department of Transport when it was estab- 
lished in 1936. 


From a small beginning, the fleet has expanded into an organization consisting of more 
than 200 vessels of all types, of which nearly 50 are of a larger size. Of these, 31 measure 
more than 1,000 tons gross. They include 10 fully strengthened icebreakers and eight 
lighthouse supply-and-buoy ships with icebreaking capabilities. These vessels comprise 
in numbers the world’s second largest icebreaking force. The greater part of the fleet’s 
expansion has occurred within the past few years to meet a new and fast-growing require- 
ment for icebreaker support of shipping activities in the Canadian Arctic during the 
summer and for commercial shipping in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in the winter. The 
Department’s concern with marine search-and-rescue activities has also increased, not 
only in the field of commercial shipping but also in connection with the mushrooming 
public interest in pleasure boating with its attendant safety problems. 


The duties of the Canadian Coast Guard are civilian in nature and no armaments are 
carried on the ships. It maintains and supplies shore-based and floating aids to navi- 
gation in Canadian waters, including the Atlantic and Pacific coastal areas, the St. Lawrence 
River and Great Lakes, the channels of both the eastern and western Arctic, Hudson 
Bay, the Mackenzie River system and other inland waters. The territory covered is 
vast and the duties involved are extensive. 


Since its beginning, the fleet has carried out icebreaking as one of its important under- 
takings. In its earliest years, such work was done mainly to aid shipping in eastern port 
areas and in the St. Lawrence for whatever winter period was allowed by weather conditions 
and the limitations of ships of that area. Icebreaking has also been carried out through 
the years at Montreal to prevent floods caused by ice jams in the river. When the 
development of the sea route from Churchill, Man., to Europe became a factor in the 
country’s maritime economy, icebreaker assistance was extended to commercial shipping 
using that route. Since 1954, as a result of the opening up of the Canadian Arctic, the 
Department has handled all icebreaking requirements in these waters, extending to within 
a few hundred miles of the North Pole. 


Arctic operations necessitate ice reconnaissance services, which are carried out by 
fixed wing aircraft flying out of such ports as Churchill, Man., and Frobisher Bay and 
Resolute Bay in the High Arctic. These flights are under the direction of the Depart- 
ment’s Meteorological Branch and provide information on ice conditions in the sea lanes 
in all areas where the convoys operate. Helicopters, based aboard the icebreakers, are 
used for close-range reconnaissance. They carry trained observers provided by the 
Meteorological Branch and their ability to spot leads through the ice, which cannot be 
seen from the ship, has resulted in tremendous savings in time for the convoys. The 
helicopters are also very useful for ship-to-shore personnel movements and for carrying 
light freight. As an indication of the growth of Arctic re-supply operations handled by 
the Canadian Coast Guard, the cargo handled, which was approximately 8,000 tons in 
1954, had increased to 100,000 tons in 1965. 
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A Canadian Coast Guard Officer Training College, established in 1965 by the Depart- 
ment of Transport at Sydney, N.S., will provide a four-year course for students who will 
graduate with certificates as either Marine Engineer, First Class, or Master Mariner. 
The first class comprised forty cadets from all across Canada. 


Aids to Navigation.—The Canadian system of aids to navigation is similar to that 
of other North American countries. Such aids maintained by the Department of Transport 
for Canadian and contiguous waters consist of buoys, lightships, lighthouses, day beacons, 
radio beacons and two electronic networks operating on the hyperbolic principle—Loran 
and Decca. The numbers of danger signals maintained during the years ended Mar. 31, 
1965 and 1966 were:— 


Type of Signal 1964-65 1965-66 Type of Signal 1964-66 1965-66 
No. No. No. No. 
AO HtSUe cee: ecm cavine. o 3,447 3,536 ab god cane Agee 
: ; ighted whistling an 
PARIS DIPS cen g wets one , 2 bell buoys........--.... 1, 582 1,675 
Light-keepers............. 915 895 : : 
: ; Unlighted bell and whis- 
Fog whistles and sirens... 54 59 tling buoys............. 43 20 
Diaphones and tyfons..... 271 278 Electronic signals......... ~ 22 
Mechanical bells and gongs 10 10 Unlighted beacons and 
Hand fog horns and bells. 81 66 DUCH A) DORIS. treo 12,786 13, 037 


All aids incorporating light or sound devices are listed in the Department of Transport 
annual publication List of Lights and Fog Signals. Information on the radio beacons and 
on Loran and Decca is published in Radio Aids to Marine Navigation. 


Navigable waters have been improved greatly by dredging in channels and harbours, 
by the removal of obstructions, and by the building of remedial works to maintain or 
control water levels. Incidental to these developments of navigable waters are works to 
guard shorelines and prevent erosion, and for the control of roads and bridges that cross 
navigable channels. Icebreaking operations are continuous throughout the winter. 


St. Lawrence Ship Channel.—This channel extends from about 40 miles below Quebec 
City to the foot of the Lachine Canal at Montreal, a distance of 200 miles. About 130 
miles of this distance is dredged channel. 


Above Quebec the channel has a limiting depth of 35 feet at extreme low water and a 
minimum width of 550 feet, with additional width up to 1,500 feet at all curves and difficult 
points, and additional anchorage and turning areas, Widening of the channel to a mini- 
mum width of 800 feet, commenced in 1952, is about 69 p.c. completed. This section 
comprises about 115 miles of dredged channel. Below Quebec the limiting depth of 
dredged channel, about 15 miles in length, is 30 feet at low tide, with a width of 1,000 
feet. An average tidal range of 15 feet in this area provides ample depth for any vessel 
using the St. Lawrence route. Above Quebec, maintenance requirements as a result of 
silting in this dredged channel are relatively minor but below the city silting is more 
pronounced because of tidal action. 


The ship channel is well defined by buoys and the centre marked by range lights, 
permitting uninterrupted day and night navigation throughout the open season from 
about mid-April to early December. The movements of all shipping, weather and ice 
conditions and obstructions to traffic throughout the St. Lawrence waterway from Fame 
Point, Que., to Kingston, Ont., are recorded and made available to all concerned through 
a series of reporting stations known as the Marine Reporting Service. 


Steamship Inspection.—The Steamship Inspection Service was established by 
authority of the Canada Shipping Act. Its functions include the formulation and subse- 
quent enforcement of regulations concerned with the approval of design of hulls, machinery 
and equipment of ships; inspection during construction; periodic inspection and the issue 
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of inspection certificates; the assignment of load lines; the conditions under which dangerous 
goods may be carried in ships; the protection against accident of workers employed in 
loading and unloading ships; the prevention from pollution of Canadian territorial waters 
by oil from ships; control of pollution of the atmosphere by smoke emitted by ships; 
control of the powering, equipment and load limits of small vessels; and the certification 
of marine engineers. The Board also prepares correspondence courses in marine engi- 
neering for use in Marine Engineering Schools now controlled by the Department of 
Labour. 

The Chairman and the Board of Steamship Inspection are located at Ottawa and 
field offices are maintained in the principal ocean and inland ports. A total of 1,872 
vessels of Canadian ownership or registry, including 502 passenger ships, 144 new ships 
built in Canada, 37 ships built outside Canada for registry in Canada, 27 converted or 
reconditioned ships and 51 vessels registered or owned elsewhere, were inspected during 
the year ended Mar. 31, 1966. 


Pilotage.—Pilotage service functions under the provisions of Part VI and Part VIa 
of the Canada Shipping Act. Wherever a pilotage district has been created by the 
Governor in Council, qualified pilots are licensed by the pilotage authority of the district. 
There are in Canada 22 pilotage districts, in nine of which the Minister of Transport is 
the pilotage authority (see Table 15); in each of the other districts the authority is a local 
body appointed by the Governor in Council. There are also three districts that are 
administered jointly by Canada and the United States. 


15.—Pilotage Service, by Pilotage District, 1964 and 1965 


1964 


District : Net : Net 
Pilotage Rack Pilotage : 
. gistered : Registered 
Trips Tonnage Trips Tonnage 
No. No. 

Bras ‘d’Orihakes, PN: Sie tases cite Sent nice Me cet ae 836 624, 472 357 676, 883 
Sydney; N&Si teas aces sts see See ee te eee 1,716 6,214, 466 1, 885 7,982,780 
HalitaxiNeS pac dece cease centrale eect 3,760 15,965,172 3,70 16,320,782 
Saint John ANeB is eaciies teres eis eapucce aie ie Dotaratra tts 1,417 5, 925,320 1,447 5, 975, 187 
Qushec: Cues eer tetas coma ceierde siedeetica e ststaterar sae eee 8,191 41,726,354 8,578 45,520,351 
Montreals Ques Mr vaais), Pete. cote ate seh Cla liar hte 10,321 42,735,994 9,635 46,405,717 

Cornwall, !Ontsse® jase acscaticton its eitceke tite cio teen ne: 2,724 9,924, 893 3,022 — 
Churehill Manes: ces sesso eck ter eases aeetaee 118 705,515 119 768, 751 
Britishi@olumibia.. cesses «tate Aelhe care eset oe 9,058 37,618,095 9,115 37,410, 6385 
MOtash oocc esac. kone cee tees oousteere Bete 37,641 161,440, 281 37,866 161, 061, 086 


Section 2.—Financial Statistics of Waterways 


The principal statistics available on the cost of facilities for water-borne traffic consist 
of the record of public expenditure on waterways. Such expenditure may be classified as 
capital expenditure, or investment and expenditure for maintenance and operation. Rev- 
enue from operation is also recorded. The major part of the capital expenditure for the 
permanent improvement of waterways is provided by the Federal Government, that by 
municipalities and private industry being confined almost entirely to terminal or dockage 
facilities. 

The figures available of federal capital expenditure on waterways are contained in the 
Public Accounts and the annual reports of the Departments of Transport, Public Works 
and Finance and in the annual report of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. However, 
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for several reasons, these figures cannot be regarded as an accurate indication of the present 
worth of the undertakings represented and therefore are not included here; the one excep- 
tion is the capital expenditure made by the National Harbours Board on facilities under 
its jurisdiction. The capital values of the fixed assets administered by the Board at Dec. 
31, 1965 amounted to $446,143,009; this figure includes expenditure on all buildings, 
machinery and durable plant improvements less deductions for depreciation and the 
scrapping or abandonment of plant, and therefore represents a. fair approximation of the 
present value of the properties. The total amount advanced by the Federal Government 
to the National Harbours Board for capital expenditure during 1965 was $3,894,186, 
distributed as follows: Quebec, Que., $747,467; and Champlain Bridge (Montreal), 
$3,146,719. 


Waterways Expenditure and Revenue.—Expenditure under this heading (Tables 
16 to 18) is mainly for the operation and maintenance of various facilities for water 
transport but, unfortunately, the line between operation and maintenance expenditure is 
not as finely drawn as is desirable. Revenue in connection with waterways of the Depart- 
ment of Transport, the Department of Public Works and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority is shown in Table 19. 


To facilitate water transportation, the Federal Government expends annually, in 
addition to the recurrent expenditure shown here, a considerable amount to cover deficits 
of the National Harbours Board, and for mail subsidies and steamship subventions as 
shown in Table 21. Operating revenue and expenditure of facilities administered by the 
National Harbours Board are shown separately in Table 20. 


16.—Department of Transport Expenditures on Marine Service, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1964 and 1965 


Service 1964 1965 
, $ $ 
Pmateiration, including AgeNCIES. |... ..' Fee 5 « J oldalh eRe ebNWles eeindewats 1, 186, 059 1,269, 740 


Marine Works Branch— 
Aids to Navigation Division— 


Administration, operation and maintenance................0ccecceceececeees 6,978,572 7, 207, 822 


ROORSURUCLION St tet ah ee ea Ie tet ee eee ee me 5,648, 701 3,700, 880 
Canals Division— 

Administration, operation and maintenance................ccceecccceccccces 2,544, 425 2,565, 616 

CIERER STKE T0S 1 Ue aan Boren ORM Cea D RE RES SPA ALE terete See i agit am 1,803,092 4,431, 647 


Marine Hydraulics Branch— 
Ship Channel Service— 
Administration, operation and maintenance of St. Lawrence and Saguenay 


LATICES Si des ate Silat Ifa. Saad: nea SRE AML WEES 2 gittead Sin een banee = 1,101,607 1,341,079 
Marine Regulations Branch— 
ummmacariy Demmeatat DN IBION 8. osc ose yo gaoe ss chaxveedcuvtangaussaeddanea’ 1,180,505 1,623, 932 
Nautical and Pilotage Division— 
RNANTICAIEOLVICCI 4s mee An TRA ahaa? Pte ete Se eee. ee See ce ee ty 89 424, 407 447,055 
Pilotage Services— 
Administration, operation and maintenance...............-ccceeeceeeees 1,516,016 1,608,322 
PP PUSIOUSIEO LOTINEL PHOS 22 yc s osioe sale eiles ota Mrs en eos sic aia dias 1,200 1,2 
PATI PODOT UII BOE VICE oi. isin doa bye cas fe « POURS Owe bk asaban ces 124, 841 128, 162 
Payment to Newfoundland re Pilotage Commission...................- 8,451 — 
EIA Rie tiroatea eae He la a ta rls Oana OOS: 1, nN aOR a 193, 423 594, 502 
Marine Operations Branch— 
Administration, operation and maintenance................0.ccceuceccvcevevcees 23, 250, 529 23,147,992 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority— 
Operating deficit and capital requirements of canals and works entrusted to the 
PG eeamIONCe HCAWAY AULHOFLY . 004 ss scdulcc ae ce AALARRIARIAS «1c oes msceteecess 2, 883, 620 1, 867,006 


EDI as Arne oon Toad ase tt etme ee NTs twper sess ete oes e re as 48,845, 448 49,934,955 
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17.—Department of Public Works Expenditure on Waterways (Harbours, Rivers, Roads 
and Bridges), Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Compiled from the annual reports of the Department concerned by the Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Department of Finance. Excludes expenditures on harbours administered by the National Harbours Board as 
shown in Table 20. 


ee 88 = oe 


oo —————eEmEmomomoaomoaomomomomomoomoouqeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


Improve- 


Year and Province or Territory Dredging! rst coe ya a cyan nee Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1964 
Néwfound anda (iintioe et tee eee ee cee crates 531,156 | 4,030,792 579,181 270, 660 5,411,789 
Prince WOWwaALol Islan dor ccc nce tke eee erate ake 444 071 361, 829 237, 655 9,554 1,053,109 
NOVAS COULAI ee mee eee rele ay ccsteretatetet. 440, 450 1,564, 427 423,074 429 2,428,380 
New. Brunswickwe Ato cemcrman aoc ties cece ere 1,151,948 | 1,024,046 236, 708 8,874 2,421,576 
LaLIT=| ov s(Owe Nya ee es Es eR RIS OIC: 384,715 | 3,176,395 902,937 335, 980 4, 800,027 
Ontario.) . ase Ae eee SEO 485,342 | 2,520,184 432,330 49 371 3, 487, 227 
Mani Cobain cea cee cele eS eeceha tre cise ences 250i le 747 64,316 50,670 366, 445 
Saskatchewan sean. ced « Core eiee a ts eae —_— 66,494 5,285 — 71,779 
Alleria gee oc spc specter cio iesceeciogs elie eae tees 280,799 7,397 12,485 29, 962 330, 648 
BritishiColumbia nase teas ecese «ice cspeloms= 2 vineckicters 1,309, 261 1,307,109 390,343 227,038 3,233, (ok 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ — 48, 889 50,189 99,078 
Camadast964)..03 5). Ab... cake. Fe at Ff 5,278,454 | 14,108,309 | 3,334,503 982,538 || 23,703,804 
Construc- , 
° Repairs 
; tion and Staff and 
Dredging? Improve- cs Sundries Total 
ments Pp 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1965 
Newfoundland se. ous acccnincste ce ieee ast cis 309,356 | 4,182,250 658, 205 377, 458 5, 477, 269 
PrincetMdwarauslandascancsry een ice teetcor 305, 444 421,935 255, 299 36, 504 1,019, 182 
ING Via SCOUIA MRO nee te a ato ean eee cea 102,059 | 2,586,559 748,742 124 3,387, 484 
New Britiswick sien. SIN 5. eee ee See 198,424 | 2,388,239 315, 220 25232 2,904,115 
Quechee seco rash ene tereiececr steed 315,852 | 5,390,418 958, 957 355, 565 7,020,792 
ONEATIO eet caete ities Oe oe eater eae 2,061 | 4,494,422 391,785 38, 807 4,927,075 
Manitobacsereccten exer at SS 237,709 124, 925 41,778 152,350 556, 762 
SASKAtCHOWAIE catenin tec cirechevrnchet cs cine — 41,823 7,067 96,110 145,000 
WA Gyery hse Mere lender reat: jones eee es Foren me ac 264,035 6, 456 40, 633 — 311,124 
Britishe Columbia... Misc ch doc cue cae eete nels s-< 758,777 | 2,952,444 370, 043 293,591 4,374, 855 
Yukon and Northwest Territories................ —_— , 188 — — 79,138 
Canadas 196i vee wack een a erat 2,493,717 | 22,568,609 | 3,787,729 | 1,352,741 || 30,202,796 
1 Includes expenditures for dredging plants. 
18.—St. Lawrence Seaway Authority Expenditures, 1964 and 1965 
Item 1964 1965 
$ $ 
Administration— 
Vea, QUALtErs esta act boee SOAS a RASS SUAS Mae Ae Dose aee nes a NSF aes erect 1,273, 556 1,348, 237 
EYerAOVi Ly Mee OE ORES SEN Anne Reno neta ooo re ann coho t aan oon anao ue Udi 741,209 960,515 
FUNGINCERING Sete dence cele come Sree ere re ine hee eiore ete cr eaten cae ean cuter cnaaons inv etahereucaeteretoerscer ons 833, 103 1,160,147 
Operation and Maintenance— 
Salaries andwages:sissoks. oid + Abie BOER Te cerns waren: tae eee emetts 4,272,947 4,779,185 
Fimployce bene hess 18 cctens coc cclon cvsictens Mecenclevsicds canserencbets areiote cpeteutecoesteboresaeks tease echt 419, 674 420, 253 
Maintenancesmaterials andrServiCeS..c.0.00ccinea eneles «ised sire iasiiker sii 2,262, 846 3,714, 987 
Grants implieuOlamMuUnlCIpAal CAKES ca\4 a2 ateisieveciote a e.ncleles ole oreleiste ckomrsee oie oles ehentenege= 366, 666 434, 405 
Other operation and maintenance CXPeNSeS.......cecccceccccccccessccssenssseecs 573,039 999,291 
MOG RUS 2 echt aieie oisid Soro inj wlese ois sis saho eakerersS ein ss0hS sieie, myarsisier suse! dela meceieres oer 10,743,040 13,817,020 
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19.—Federal Government Revenue in connection with Waterways, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Compiled from annual reports of the Department of Transport, the Public Accounts and the annual reports 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


Department and Item 1964 1965 Department and Item 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ 
Department of Transport Department of Public Works 
Marine Services................. 6,538,235 | 8,763,137 ||Earnings of Dry Docks........ 463,816 465,965 
OUMIUGE fiae ce Bieta ria, 5 3 ae eee ee 384, 086 415,557 |} Champlain Dock, Lauzon..... 258, 956 225,470 
Fines and forfeitures........... 2,128 2,283 Lorne Dock, Lauzon. ......... 67,905 51,255 
Steamship inspection........... 242,554 205,548 || Esquimalt new dock.......... 134, 360 185,815 
Wharf revenue. .u02 6560.65 605% 922,446 | 1,464,558 || Selkirk repair slip............. 2,595 3, 425 
PLAS OUT CUCS: .4.6<tie,60.0 6084005) 332, 104 398, 733 
Measuring surveyor’s fees...... 1,396 2,481 || Works and Plants Leased...... 46,344 77,339 
Examinations—masters’ and Kingston dry dock............ 12,100 12,100 
maates fees, HR) Le... bos.- 13,936 15,803 || Ferry privileges............... 476 351 
Pilots’ licence fees (pilotage)... 380 580 Dredges and plants........... 33,768 64, 888 
Pilotage fees........ aie ea eeticeee 8: 594, 231 633, 237 
BOG POAT TOCS. oc b..c.0%.00 seb. oes 253, 400 274,550 ||Rents from water lots, ete....... 73,281 62, 287 
Shipping fees yen’. .icdk ea 12,124 11,429 |/Refunds of expenditure reported 
Marine steamer earnings....... 3,469,766 | 4,883,276 in previous years.............- 215,210 547, 893 
Rentals—water lots and light- Sundry receipts, test borings, ete. 4,167 3,584 
HOUSE RIGGS AMES. 06523 8 es 52,076 59, 088 | 
Sale of land, buildings, etc..... 26,994 92,306 Totals, Department of 
Merchant seamen’s identity Public Works............ 802,818 | 1,157,668 
Ceri ficates Gag Be. kis vi Kes s 686 §23 | 
open eer...» sete 114, 843 130,785 
efunds, previous year’s ex- 
penditures.........-....se.e. 39,612 | 95,385 Gear a eed Se eae tr linge 
Port warden fees.............. 75,473 76,915 y ay ag 
MNOLS"AaSSESSEC!. cor aeat ee ec 13,544, 436 | 15,480,631 
Board of Transport Commis- ‘Rentalss.aens Be ee ee. 476, 550 567,214 
SEOTLCES § 6 x2 reas OO Po set 25201 Solos || Whartagerc.5 Fcc gree nose cee 248, 052 156,585 
————_—————_|_————_Miscellaneous..................- 781,069 648, 751 
Totals, Department of Totals, St. Lawrence 
Transport................ 6,540,506 | 8,766,290 Seaway Authority....... 15,050,107 | 16,848,181 


ee ————————————————————OeeEEESSSFeSFSFEF 


20.—Operating Revenue and Expenditure of Harbours, Elevators and Bridges 
under the National Harbours Board, 1964 and 1965 


= 


-_ | Operating Net : Operating Net 
Harbour and Year Operating Exxpend- | Operating || Harbour and Year Operating EXxpend- | Operating 


Revenue iture Income Revenue iture Income 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

St. John’s, Nfld.— Jacques Cartier 
ae 247,574 106, 208 141,366 Bridge 

(Montreal)— 

Halifax— 19647504: ein: 158,974 294,129 | —135, 155 
einai ee "| 2,608,074 | 2,153,383 AGL AST A M1000 to ee te 129, 084 362,070 | —232, 986 
ere oe, & 2,650,613 | 2,381,401 269, 212 } 

ber ery tl 
es (Montreal)— 

paint John 1964 AC ety. bt 624,879 | 407,889 | 216,990 
a apilaaeaiaespiaae 1,066, 583 910, 410 156,173 
wr ween 15180, B21 OTT deh eelG 248. Ait OOD sei ceiied nals as 990,976 | 454,251 536, 725 

Chicoutimi— Pe ak a 779,973 | 429,017 | 350,956 
_ OSS ee 154, 353 34, 450 119,903! Soge° 0 Come 951° 894 479° 708 472° 116 
Ee ee 167,617 46, 625 BOO 00 Pe oie cis 8 aitke! «aie engel = , , , 

Port Colborne 
ers, 3,452,081 | 2,278,162 | 1,173,919 | Mlevator— 4 bor ela biome 
Pete e eee eens » 204, 218, r1/9, OO ee ae Me eee? 05,02 288, , 209 
CNSR SS eee 4,202,845 | 2,957,283 | 1,245,562 aes hs AER Gas ea ern 279,135 carer 

Trois-Riviéres— Churchill— 
= aS 841,544 132,041 7097603 | 19640 9 ee | 1,401,910 | 1,111,659 290,251 
es 990, 646 182,201 SUS; 44 1965 ee oe 1,499,131 | 1,149,813 349, 318 

Montreal— Vancouver— 

i pene eea 13,617,423 | 8,510,669 | 5,106,754 || 1964............... 5,775,124 | 3,404,860 | 2,370,264 
PUBS et us oct. 15,880,480 | 8,794,855 | 7,085,625 || 1965............... 5,935,367 | 3,664,389 | 2,270,978 


ee eee eee ee Sele aN Re eee elas ees lel edet CSO Sas ea! 
1 First year of operation under National Harbours Board. 
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Shipping Subsidies.—Table 21 shows the net amount of steamship subventions 
paid in connection with contracts made for the maintenance of essential coastal and inland 
water shipping services. The payment of these subventions is administered by the 
Canadian Maritime Commission under statutory authority. 


21.—Steamship Subventions, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Services 1965 1966 
oe 
$ $ 
Western Local Services— 
Gold River and Zeballos, B.C... cece cece cece eee tere een e eee ceneeeerees 24,000 24,000 
Vancouver and northern British Columbia ports, B.C..........eees sree cere ecees 300,000 300, 000 
Vancouver and west coast of Vancouver Island, B.C.......... essere eee eee ees 88,000 88, 000 
Eastern Local Services— 
Dalhousie, N.B., and Miguasha, Que.........---eeseeeee cece reece eeeeceeececees 37,500 27,523 
Grand Manan and the mainland, N.B............+++- PPE doer eee Shee eS 112,700 239.500 
Halifax, N.S., and St. John’s, NEC Rear Ty als Sete eta te eles wialsiate ete ard 116,274 201,373 
le aux Coudres and Les Eboulements, Que............eseereeeeer eres ereceeeees 33, 000 33.000 
le aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (SuMMET).......6.. eee cece eee eee eeeees 6, 500 6, 500 
Tle aux Grues and Montmagny, Que. (Winter).........-.seeeeeeee eee ee eeeer sees 1,700 1,700 
fles de la Madeleine, Que., Cheticamp and Halifax, N.S.........-..0+sseeeeeeees 32, 566 34, 436 
Tles de la Madeleine and Montreal, Que.......... cece ee eee s reer eeeeeeeereeeees 84, 566 100,000 
Matane and Godbout, Que.........cceeece ccc receccccceeseestensecssenseneceeers 1 1 
Mulgrave and Canso, N.S..... 2c cece eee e sere reece ener e eee eer er ence ee eaees 52, 400 52, 400 
Mulgrave, Queensport and Isle Madame, N.S........--5--seseeesee see eeeeeneeee 31, 250 31, 250 
Owen Sound and ports on Manitoulin Island and Georgian Bay, Ontiet nce oer 157,000 157,000 
Pelee Island and the mainland, Ont...........-22-geeeee ese cee eee e nee este es enes 78,695 78,695 
Pictou, N.S., Charlottetown, Souris, P.E.I., and Tles de la Madeleine, Que...... 294, 000 278,000 
Portugal Cove and Bell Island, Nfld...........ee cece cent eee rere eens ee aa cake 275, 869 273,307 
Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland. ........-.-..seseeee seer eee e eee eees 84,500 82,900 
Prince Edward Island and north shore of St. Lawrence River, Que.........-.++- 42,500 42,500 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia........cccee eee ee cece ener eee eeeenerecees 748, 882 816, 320 
Quebec, Natashquan and Blanc Sablon, Que.........-..+sseeeeeee sr es teen cees 430,000 430,000 
Rimouski and north shore ports to Blane Sablon, Que.........-+-eeeeeeeeeeeeees 290,000 290, 000 
Riviere du Loup and St. Siméon, Que........... cece eee ee cece rece ee eneeeceeeeres 21,000 21,000 
Ste. Anne des Monts and Sept Tes Quecs3% -tq-aaer de tisteusct freee Oar eee es 50,000 50,000 
Saint John, N.B., Westport, Tiverton, Freeport and VarmouthwNuss. «08 soe es 38,000 —_ 
Saint John and White Head Island, N.B........ cece cee eee e cece eee eeenees 3,500 3,500 
St. Lawrence River and Gaspe ports to Chandler, Que.............sseseeeeeeeee 43,000 43,000 
Sorel and Ile St. Ignace, Que...... 2. es cece cece eee cette renee ceceeeeeeeseseesees 43,000 43,000 
Sydney and Bay St. Lawrence, N.S........ 0s eee e cree teen erence eee e cee eeees 42, 500 — 
Trois Pistoles and Les Escoumins, Que.............c cece ere cece reeeeeeeeeecerees 5,000 5,000 
Twillingate and New World Island, Nfld......... 0... cece eee cere reece ence ce ees 10, 875 50, 656 
Yarmouth, N.S., and Rockland, Maine, U.S.A.......... cece cere rere cence ee eeee 8,2 10,650 
Newfoundland Coastal Steamship ServiceS............eeeecceeeene ee seeeteeees 4,647, 287 5,550,063 
Motals ero e rane data oo TN oe aliens Uo lateetne sep etoreraotarals creaee elt 8,234,299 9,365,273 


1 Recaptured. 


PART V.—CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 


AN OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVIL AIR 
TRANSPORT IN CANADA* 


Canada achieved distinction in pioneering early flight when, in 1907, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell formed the Aerial Experimental Association at Baddeck in Nova Scotia, the 
objective of which was to build “‘a practical aerodrome or flying machine driven through 
the air by its own power and carryinga man”. This was accomplished when F. W. Baldwin 
became the first Canadian and the first member of the British Empire to fly a heavier-than- 


air machine when he flew at Hammondsport, New York, in April 1908. Another member 


of the Association, J. A. D. McCurdy, was the first man to fly in Canada when, on Feb. 23, 
1909, he flew the famous Silver Dart, which he had been instrumental in building, for half 
a mile from the ice of Baddeck Bay. Unfortunately, these splendid beginnings produced 


* Prepared by J. R. K. Main, former Director of Civil Aviation, Department of Transport, Ottawa. 
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no immediate results in Canada. Even throughout World War I there was little improve- 
ment in the official attitude toward flying, although Canadians by the thousands joined 
the Royal Flying Corps, the Royal Naval Air Service and, later, the Royal Air Force, 
where they covered themselves with glory. During 1914-18, nearly a thousand airmen 
were trained in Canada for service overseas and parts for some 2,900 training aircraft were 
built in Toronto. But these activities, although receiving some Canadian official support, 
were primarily under British direction and, at the end of hostilities, training was discontin- 
ued and manufacturing of aircraft parts ceased. 


However, many of the thousands of aviators returning from overseas, who were de- 
termined to fly, bought war-surplus aircraft and started careers in civil flying with glowing 
enthusiasm but little success. Indeed it was not until about 1925 that the aeroplane had 
established a firm place in the Canadian economy in such fields as forest protection and 
aerial photographs. Many other countries were developing inter-city airmail services but 
Canada, possessing a surplus of railways, deliberately pursued a policy of encouraging the 
natural use of the aeroplane and neglecting the development of inter-urban services. 


The policy had compensating features. The “bush” pilots, flying small aircraft 
equipped with skis or pontoons into the hinterland with little or no navigational assistance, 
did a mammoth job in contributing to the development of many great mining projects. 
So great were their accomplishments that, by 1929, they carried as much air freight as was 
carried by air in any country of the world and, in addition, delivered large volumes of mail 
_to outlying communities. Even during the depression of the 1930s, bush or non-scheduled 
flying continued to expand, much of it accounted for by activity in gold mining, which 
had been encouraged by the increase in the price of gold from $22 to $35 an ounce. In 
1930, 100 licensed carriers were doing business and by 1936 the number had increased to 
130. Many of these were small operations but one—Canadian Airways Ltd. with head- 
quarters in Winnipeg, which had amalgamated with several of the larger carriers in 1929-30 
—offered its services in every part of Canada. The Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways held equal shares in Canadian Airways and the expectation was that this 
company would operate the transcontinental airmail services when such a course of action 
should become feasible. 


Inter-city airmail services in both Eastern Canada and the Prairie Provinces were 
started in 1930 but economies imposed by the great depression closed these services down 
in 1932. However, year by year during the depression, the Federal Government had been 
building and improving airports, installing aids to navigation, training and expanding 
meteorological services and improving radio and other communication systems until, by 
1937, it was practicable to start an inter-city, day-and-night, all-weather service operating 
on schedule. 


During the immediate prewar and early World War II years, several far-reaching 
changes took place in aviation on the domestic front. Having learned by experience the 
folly of permitting uncontrolled expansion in the field of rail transport, the Government 
was determined to sponsor only one major airline company to operate transcontinental and 
international services and, since the company so favoured would exercise a virtual monopoly 
in its particular field, the Government was also determined not to permit complete control 
to pass into private hands. Negotiations along these lines proved unsatisfactory to 
Canadian Airways Ltd. and to the Canadian Pacific Railway, and steps were taken to 
create a new company to operate the transcontinental services. 


The Department of Transport Act, passed by Parliament in 1936, took the administra- 
tion of civil aviation away from the Department of National Defence and placed it in the 
hands of the newly formed Department of Transport. The following year, the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines Act became law, making provision for the creation of an instrument to 
operate inter-urban airmail and passenger services to meet both domestic and international 
requirements. Trans-Canada Air Lines (TCA), as a Government-owned company, was 
organized with Canadian National Railways the sole shareholder and the new company 
became Canada’s “chosen instrument” in the field of civil aviation. 
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TCA survey flights began in July 1937 and a scheduled service between Vancouver 
and Seattle was taken over from Canadian Airways in September of that year. There- 
after, expansion was rapid. An airmail and express service between Lethbridge and 
Edmonton was started early in 1938; a similar service between Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver was in operation by December of the same year and in April 
1939 a full-scale mail and passenger service from Montreal to Vancouver was inaugurated; 
in November 1939 a mail service on an experimental basis was extended to Moncton and 
by February 1940 this, too, was open to passenger traffic; and in August 1940 a full-scale 
service between Toronto and Windsor by way of London was in operation. International 
services followed in quick succession—Toronto to New York in May 1941; and Gander to 
St. John’s, Nfld., by way of Moncton, N.B., and Sydney, N.S., in May 1942. Thus, in a 
period of less than four years, Canada was possessed of a transcontinental day-and-night, 
all-weather mail and passenger service connecting all its principal cities. 


In the meantime, World War II was effecting many changes in Canadian civil aviation. 
The British Commonwealth Air Training Plan, which was established in Canada in 1939 
to train aircrews from every part of the Commonwealth, graduated more than 131,000 
personnel before the end of hostilities. This entailed the building or expanding and 
equipping of some 270 airports and also the setting up of a vast training and administrative 
organization. A transatlantic ferry service was inaugurated in 1940, funnelling bombers 
from St. Hubert, and later Dorval, in Quebec through Gander and Goose, Newfoundland, 
to Britain. Before the end of hostilities, more than 35,000 aircraft had spanned the gap 
between the two continents and flying the Atlantic had become commonplace. 


In January 1942, the Canadian Pacific Railway actively entered the aviation field by 
buying up ten of the largest private air carriers and incorporating them into one company 
under the name of Canadian Pacific Airlines (CPA). The new company, for the time 
being, continued to serve the outlying areas, as had been done by the private companies, 
and to provide a complementary feeder service to TCA. 


In August 1942, TCA added to its duties by taking over the operation of the Canadian 
Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service on behalf of the Department of Transport. This 
Service was originally conceived as a wartime measure only, for the purpose of carrying 
mail to Canadian troops in Europe, although it later evolved into the TCA Trans-Atlantic 
Service. 


By 1944, aviation was playing such a vital part in the Canadian economy that it was 
necessary to set up a new administrative body—the Air Transport Board—to rationalize 
its expansion with special regard to public convenience and necessity, rates and. tariffs, 
and the financial aspects of airline operations. The Board of Transport Commissioners 
had previously performed a somewhat similar function but it was considered advisable 
to place the affairs of aviation in the hands of a body dedicated solely to that purpose. 
Questions relating to safety of operation were left in the hands of the Department of 
Transport. These procedures brought Canada’s regulations into line with those in vogue 
in the most advanced countries in the world, for the country had assumed an almost em- 
barrassingly prominent position in world aviation. 


At the end of the War, Canada held the fourth world place in aviation, being super- 
seded only by the United States, the U.S.5.R. and Britain. In recognition of this fact, 
Montreal was selected as the seat of the permanent Headquarters of the International | 
Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) established by the International Aviation Convention — 
held in Chicago in December 1944: also, ICAO’s sister organization, the International Air 
Transport Association (IATA) which represents all the major world airlines, set up head- 
quarters in Montreal. The latter company was incorporated by a special Act of the 
Canadian Parliament on Dec. 18, 1945; the status of ICAO was, of course, established 
by treaty. 


A private aircraft hangar \ 
at Cartierville, about } 
1932; the Cartierville air- 
port, which is close to 
Montreal Airport, is now 
by far the busiest in Can- 
ada in the handling of 
non-scheduled passenger 
and cargo flights, training 
aircraft, test flights, etc. 


The use of company or private aircraft has become quite commonplace for 
the business executive for whom time is money. 


Because of rugged terrain and inaccessibility, the helicopter is of greater 
Value in Canada for the transport of goods and personnel than anywhere else 
in the world. 


Photos by: 


Air Canada 

National Aviation Museum 

Archives of Canada 

National Film Board 

Canadian Aviation, Toronto 

Northern Helicopters Ltd., Vancouver 
Western Pacific Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 


Toronto International Airport leads in the handling of international aircraft movements but is 
second to Montreal Airport in total aircraft movements, including scheduled and non-scheduled 
domestic and international flights. 


The first No-reservations-required AirBus service in Canada operates daily 
between Edmonton and Calgary. 
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The first Canadian airmail was carried from Ottawa to Toronto on Aug. 27, 1918 
in a Curtiss JN-4 (C). It may be said that, for all practical purposes, flight began 
with the Canadian-built JN-4. 


The Fokker Universal seaplane 

was used extensively in the late 

1920s and early 1930s for photo 

surveying and general barn- 
storming. 
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By the end of 1946, TCA had expanded its domestic operations to Victoria, B.C., 
Blissville, N.B., and Fort William, Ont. Trans-border services were extended from 
London, Ont., to Chicago and Cleveland; Victoria to Seattle; and Saint John, N.B., and 
Yarmouth, N.S., to Boston. 


The postwar advance in technology was so rapid and so radical that the Department 
of Transport, which was responsible for providing or ensuring the provision of all necessary 
ground support services—airports, aids to navigation, air traffic control, weather and 
communication systems and so on—was at times unable to keep abreast of them. Most 
Canadian cities had, with government assistance, built airports before the War that were 
good enough to become links in the transcontinental system. These were leased for 
training or other military purposes during the War and, as part of the process, most of 
them were enlarged and considerably improved. However, at the end of hostilities, 
airline operation had assumed such a high degree of sophistication that the airport proper 
merely provided a convenient base on which or around which the other services could be 
concentrated. Complex airport and approach lighting systems; customs, immigration 
and health facilities; airport and airway traffic control; electronic low-ceiling approach 
systems; meteorological and pilot-briefing centres and the nervous systems—the radio and 
electronic complexes necessary to keep this organism alive and alert—required such a 
high degree of standardization and entailed so much expense that municipal operation 
of these was out of the question. Some municipalities decided to retain control of the 
actual airport, including the terminal building, but the majority preferred to leave admini- 
stration, and occasionally ownership, in Federal Government hands. 


This posed, as it still does, a financial problem of some magnitude. Most industrial 
states possess large populations and small land areas which can be served by one or two 
first-class airports. The reverse is true in Canada. History and geography have con- 
spired to make Canada the world’s great transit area or, if one is militaristically minded, 
the great buffer state of all time. The airline routes from northern Europe and Asia 
naturally flow over Canada. As one of the leaders in world aviation and as a signatory 
to the Chicago Convention, Canada must provide the facilities necessary to ensure safe 
flight over its vast territory. The challenge has therefore been accepted but entails the 
construction and maintenance of 10 major airports, with Whitehorse, N.W.T., at one 
flank and Gander, Nfld., at the other, concerning which no single community can be 
expected to accept more than a token responsibility; and there are a dozen-and-a-half 
more which, because of involvement in trans-border operations, merit some federal aid. 
The resources of the Department of Transport have therefore, been taxed to the limit in 
meeting these needs. Statistics show that, among the ‘have’ nations, of which Canada 
is one, air traffic, since 1945, has doubled approximately every five years. The tasks 
imposed on the ground-support services involved not only the increasing volume but the 
vastly increased sophistication needed to maintain that volume; increasing size, speed, 
ceiling and performance of aircraft called for new equipment, new techniques, even new 
trades or professions in maintaining ground services. 

Postwar changes were swift and relentless. By the end of 1945 the first fleet of air- 
craft operated by TCA was facing obsolescence and steps were being taken to replace the 
domestic fleet with the 21-passenger DC-3s. Orders had also been given for a fleet of 
modified 40-passenger DC-4s, renamed the North Star, for both domestic and overseas 
operations; meanwhile, the Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service continued 
in operation using six Lancasters. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines never became reconciled to the single chosen-instrument 
concept for either domestic or international operations, and historical developments soon 
forced a change of Government policy. The pressure of events during the War had left 
in the hands of CPA the operation of the Vancouver—Fort St. John and Edmonton-Fort 
St. John—Whitehorse service, which the CPA subsidiary, Yukon Southern Air Transport, 
had pioneered. During the last days of the War when all efforts were concentrated on 
crushing Japan, this had become an exceedingly busy and important line of communication 
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and, because CPA was organized and equipped to operate over it, the inevitable concom- 
itant was to leave CPA to enjoy its well-earned laurels, exercising what is known in 
technical jargon as Grand Father rights. Thereafter, between second-thinking in policy- 
making circles in Ottawa and aggressive and enlightened planning on the part of CPA, 
the latter proceeded to divest itself of the essentially bush operations while concentrating 
on expansion of the several inter-urban services it possessed. Few of the services were 
lucrative but by operating them the company maintained both its training standards and 
its equipment at a level in keeping with that of a first-class airline operator. 


A significant modification of Government policy in 1948 enlarged the chosen-instrument 
concept to cover the operations of CPA in the Pacific north and south and, in July 1949, 
operations were started to Auckland, New Zealand, and Sydney, Australia via San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu and Fiji. This was followed in September of that year by a service to 
Hong Kong and Tokyo by way of Alaska. Services were extended to Mexico City and 
Lima, Peru, in 1953. Two years later, a trans-polar route linking Sydney, Australia, to 
Amsterdam via Vancouver was inaugurated. That same year, CPA relinquished its do- 
mestic operations in Quebec and took over the service between Toronto and Mexico City 
previously operated by TCA. In May 1957, CPA entered the transcontinental field by 
operating a service between Vancouver, Lisbon and Madrid via Montreal; this, in 1960, 
was extended to Rome and, in the south, services were extended to Santiago, Chile and 
Buenos Aires. During 1959 there was a complete change of Government policy and CPA 
was granted a daily transcontinental service between Vancouver and Montreal via Winnipeg 
and Toronto. 


TCA began a service between Canada and the West Indies in 1948—first running from 
Toronto to Nassau and Port-of-Spain and later to Bermuda and Barbados, Trinidad and 
ultimately, in 1953, to Montego Bay, Jamaica. A service from London to Paris was 
started in 1951 and from London to Dusseldorf, Germany, in 1952. Brussels and Vienna 
and Zurich were added in 1958 and 1959, respectively. Thus by 1960, TCA services were 
extended to cover the principal cities of northern Europe. In December of that year the 
airline made its 1,000th crossing of the Atlantic and was permitted to extend its service 
from Prestwick to London. It had now assumed full responsibility for what had been the 
Canadian Government Trans-Atlantic Air Service and this service was officially recognized 
as a commercial operation. 


The general types of aircraft used by the two great companies followed a somewhat 
similar pattern. DC-8s or similar types with a capacity of about 25 seats and a cruising 
speed of 180 mph. were introduced around 1945 and the 40-passenger North Star, with 
useful speed of about 270 mph. and a range of 3,500 miles, came into use in 1948. Constel- 
lations, Super-Constellations or Douglas DC-6Bs were introduced around 1954 but were 
soon out-classed by aircraft using a radically new power-plant—the jet-turbine engine. 
Vickers Viscounts or Bristol Britannias (propeller-driven jet turbine aircraft) were com- 
missioned during 1956-58 but the most radical change in equipment occurred in 1960 when 
the DC-8 jet-turbines, with seating capacity for 120 passengers, a range of 4,000 miles and 
a speed of 560 mph., came into service. One configuration of this aircraft will carry 50,000 
Ib. of freight and 69 passengers. By agreement, both companies are equipped with the 
same type of aircraft. 


Air Canada (as Trans-Canada Air Lines was re-named in 1964) was the first inter- 
national airline to operate an entire fleet of jet-powered aircraft. Canadian operators 
have led in this field and both companies have kept abreast of the best international oper- 
ators in the safety, efficiency, speed and comfort of their services. These, by international 
agreement effected through the agency of the International Air Transport Association 
(IATA), are the only sectors in which competition is allowed. Fares on international 
services are set by international agreement and domestic fares come under the purview of 
the Air Transport Board. 


i 
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Canada’s position in air transportation is what would be expected of one of the world’s 
wealthiest nations which is also possessed of one of the world’s largest land masses. The 
two great airline systems shuttle across the settled southern belt making over 50 round trips 
daily during the peak season, in a matter of five to seven hours, between Vancouver and 
Montreal. Six large regional operators serve all those settled or partially settled parts of 
Canada outside of the territories served by Air Canada and CPA and these operations, 
combined with extensive charter, executive and private flying, place Canada in the world’s 
second position in the use of aircraft. 


Air Canada, which holds ninth place as an international carrier, serves most of the 
United States, the Caribbean area and Northern Europe including the British Isles, using 
sub-sonic jets, with a frequency varying between 25 return flights weekly to Britain to 
thrice weekly to Zurich and Vienna. CPA operates across the North Pacific from Vancou- 
ver to Tokyo and Hong Kong, and across the central Pacific to Australia and New Zealand 
by way of Honolulu. Mexico City, Lima, Peru, Santiago, Chile, and Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, are served on a weekly basis. In effect, Canada, as one of the world’s great 
trading nations, has established the most rapid transportation connections available with 
the Western Hemisphere, Western Europe and the Eastern Orient. 


In international flying alone, Canada stands in fifth place in the world. For all types 
of flying, domestic and international, Canada’s position is third and, as has been mentioned, 
in domestic flying alone, Canada is in second position. 


Section 1.—Civil Aviation Administration and Policy 


Administration.—Civil aviation in Canada is under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and is administered under the authority of the Aeronautics Act, 1919 and 
amendments thereto. The Aeronautics Act is in three parts. Broadly speaking, Part I 
deals with the technical side of civil aviation comprising matters of registration of aircraft, 
licensing of airmen, the establishment and maintenance of airports and facilities for air 
navigation, air traffic control, accident investigation and the safe operation of aircraft. 
This Part of the Act is administered by the Director of Civil Aviation under the supervision 
of the Assistant Deputy Minister, Air Services, Department of Transport. Part II of the 
Act deals with the social and economic aspects of commercial air services and assigns to the 
Air Transport Board certain regulatory functions of commercial air services (see p. 787). 
Part III deals with matters of government internal administration in connection with the 
Act. 


International Air Agreements.—The position of Canada in the field of aviation as 
well as its geographical location makes co-operation with other nations of the world engaged 
in international civil aviation imperative. Canada therefore took a major part in the 
original discussions that led to the establishment of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) which has headquarters at Montreal, Que. A special article on The 
International Civil Aviation Organization and Canada’s Participation Therein appears in 
the 1952-53 Year Book, pp. 820-827. At present, Canada has air agreements with 21 other 
countries. 


Federal Civil Aviation Policy.—The intent of Federal Government concern in civil 
aviation is to provide an efficient and stable service for the Canadian public and the best 
possible economic framework for the major and regional carriers. In formulating its 
aviation policy in 1964, three principles were accepted by the Government as basic. The 
first related to the international field and stated that air services provided by Canadian 
airlines should serve the Canadian interest as a whole; that these services should not be 
competitive or conflicting but should represent a single integrated plan which could be 
achieved by amalgamation, by partnership or by a clear division of fields of operations. 
The two major airlines agreed that the most effective way to carry out this policy would 
_ be by a clear division of their fields of operations so that outside Canada neither airline 
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would serve any point served by the other. As a result, it was decided that Canadian 
Pacific Airlines Limited would serve the whole Pacific area, the whole Continent of Asia, 
Australia and New Zealand, Southern and Southeastern Europe and Latin America, and 
that Air Canada would serve Britain, Western, Northern and Eastern Europe, and the 
Caribbean. The only exception to this clear-cut division is that CPA would continue to 
serve the Netherlands. This division accounts for the whole of the world except Africa 
and the United States; decisions concerning the former depend on the contemplation of 
service to that area and those concerning the latter on the completion of new bilateral 
agreements. Co-operation is maintained between the two carriers in sales and agency 
relationships, each carrier representing the other outside its own area, so that passengers 
are encouraged to travel to their destinations by Canadian airlines. Other measures of 
co-operation, including joint advice to the Government on air negotiations and joint ser- 
vicing and support arrangements, are maintained. 


The second principle concerned the domestic mainline services and stated that, al- 
though competition was not to be rejected, development of competition should not com- 
promise or seriously injure the economic viability of Air Canada’s domestic operations 
which represent the essential framework of its network of domestic services, and in the event 
that competition continues, opportunity should be ensured for growth to both lines above 
this basic minimum. In 1965 a special aviation consultant was appointed to advise whether 
the growth of domestic mainline service would permit some further degree of competition 
and to recommend the procedure for working out such extensions of service. The report 
of the consultant is now (December 1966) being examined. 


The third principle concerned the role of regional air carriers providing scheduled 
service and their relationship with the mainline carriers. Recommendations were prepared 
by the two major airlines and the larger regional carriers which resulted in a ‘Statement of 
Principles for Regional Air Carriers” tabled in the House of Commons on Oct. 20, 1966, 
by the Minister of Transport. These principles are summarized as follows:— 

(1) Regional carriers will provide regular route operations into the North and will operate 


local or regional routes to supplement the domestic mainline operations of Air Canada 
and CPA; they will be limited to a regional role. 


(2) Greater scope will be allowed regional carriers in the development of routes and services 
by the following means: (a) where appropriate, limited competition on mainline route 
segments of Air Canada or CPA may be permitted to regional carriers if this is consistent 
with their local route development; (b) in a few cases, secondary routes at present operated 
by Air Canada and CPA may become eligible for transfer to regional carriers; and (c) a 
larger role will be allotted to regional carriers in connection with the development of 
domestic and international charter services, inclusive tours and new types of services. 

(3) Greater co-operation between the mainline carriers and the regional carriers will be devel- 
oped in a variety of fields, ranging from technical and servicing arrangements to joint 
fare arrangements. 

(4) A limited policy of temporary subsidies for regional routes will be introduced, to be based 
upon a “‘use it or lose it’’ formula. 

(5) Firmer control will be exercised over the financial structure of regional carriers in connec- 
tion with new licensing arrangements. 

(6) Regional carriers will be assisted with the acquisition of aircraft by development of a 
scheme for consultation between government and the carriers regarding plans for new 
aircraft, and by a special investigation designed to explore the possibility of developing 
a joint approach to this problem on the part of the carriers. 


Thus, in the international field, the joint approach to the provision of world-wide 
service by the two major Canadian carriers is intended to strengthen their position in a 
very competitive field and provide a better over-all service to the travelling public. In 
the domestic field, a degree of competition remains to provide the public with the advantages 
that can result from a competitive atmosphere but avoids excesses of competition, which 
could be ruinous to the operators and unsatisfactory to the public. 


A new National Transportation Act defining and implementing the national transpor- 
tation policy, including the civil aviation policy, was passed by the Federal Parliament on 
Jan. 27, 1967 (SC 1967, c. 69). 
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Section 2.—Current Air Services 


Two major airlines, Air Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited, form the 
nucleus of Canada’s freight and passenger air service. Current operations of these airlines 
are discussed briefly below, followed by short outlines of the services provided by independ- 
ent airlines and a list of Commonwealth and foreign air carriers licensed to operate services 
into Canada. 


Broadly, air transport services in Canada may be grouped into two classes—Scheduled 
Services and Non-scheduled Services. Services in the first group are operated by air 
carriers that offer public transportation of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft, serving 
designated points in accordance with a service schedule and at a toll per unit. The second 
group includes the following :— 


(1) Regular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft serving designated points on a route pattern 
and with-some degree of regularity, at a toll per unit. 


Irregular Specific Point Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transporta- 
tion of persons, mails and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, serving a defined 
area or a specific point or points, at a toll per unit. 


(3) Charter Air Services—operated by air carriers that offer public transportation of persons 
and/or goods by aircraft from a designated base, at a toll per mile or per hour for the charter 
of ie entire aircraft, or at such other tolls as may be permitted by the Air Transport 
Board. 


(4) Contract Air Services—operated by air carriers that do not offer public transportation 
but who transport persons and/or goods solely in accordance with one or more specific 
contracts. 


(5) Flying Clubs—operated by air carriers incorporated as non-profit organizations for the 
purpose of furnishing flying training and recreational flying to club members. 


Specialty Services—operated by air carriers for purposes not provided for by any other 
class, such as flying training, recreational flying, aerial photography and survey, aerial 
pest control, aerial advertising, aerial patrol and inspection, etc. 
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Air Canada.—Continued development in all phases of Air Canada’s operations made 
1965 an exceptional year in terms of both traffic and revenues. The airline carried 4,753,395 
passengers on scheduled and charter services, an increase of 13 p.c. over 1964. The volume 
of business exceeded expectations, the airline sharing in a general increase throughout the 
industry, with virtually all major air carriers reporting notable traffic growth. Total 
scheduled seat miles offered were 5,458,000,000, up 18 p.c., and revenue passenger-miles 
flown exceeded 3,542,000,000, an increase of 21 p.c. The passenger load factor rose from 
63 p.c. in 1964 to 65 p.c. in 1965. 


North American passenger-miles flown, which represented almost three quarters of 
Air Canada’s scheduled passenger traffic, increased 17 p.c. as the airline introduced ad- 
ditional services on most major domestic routes; 2,591,000,000 domestic passenger miles 
were flown in 1965 compared with 2,213,000,000 in 1964. There was a 33-p.c. increase in 
scheduled transatlantic passenger traffic, following a 23-p.c. increase in 1964 which resulted 
from new low fares introduced in April of that year. These same low fares, coupled with 
greater flight frequencies and additional non-stop services, accounted in large measure for 
the substantial advancement in 1965. On the routes to Florida, Bermuda, the Bahamas 
and the Caribbean, passenger-miles flown exceeded 307,000,000, up 36 p.c. over 1964. 


For the fourth successive year there was a marked expansion in commodity traffic in 
1965, air freight increasing 36 p.c. to 56,000,000 ton-miles and surpassing mail as a source 
of revenue. Air express rose 27 p.c. to 5,500,000 ton-miles. This exceptional growth was 
the result of added jet freighter capabilities as well as the rapidly growing awareness by 
the business community of the advantages of air transport in marketing plans. 


At the end of 1965, Air Canada was operating over 42,343 unduplicated route miles, 
linking Canada, the United States, the British Isles, Continental Europe and the Caribbean. 
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Its fleet consisted of 16 Douglas DC-8 jetliners and 23 Vickers Vanguard and 39 Vickers 
Viscount turbo-prop aircraft. The company became committed in 1965 to the purchase of 
16 new jets to be delivered in 1967. These, together with eight others specified in 1963 
and 1964 for delivery in 1966, will increase Air Canada’s fleet of jets to 40 by June 1967. 


1.—Operating Statistics of Air Canada, 1956-65 
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Traffic Operating Revenue . : 
$$ ———____—_—_ —— |Operating O + 
Year Revenue : Expend- eth is) 
Revenue : Freight ] ° Surplus 
Pawonaec! anes Mail | Passenger} 54.4 Mail Totals iture 
000 000 000 
No. passenger- ton- ton- $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
miles miles miles 
1956054. a 2,072,912 | 1,191,784 14, 476 8,613 74,479 15,639 91,306 89,197 +2,109 
LOS Tic ectnias 2,392,718 1,385,777 15,478 9, 855 R6, 524 16,055 104,996 96,680 +8,315 
1O58occee wes 2, 785, 523 1,625, 689 15,395 10,386 101, 553 17,407 120,555 108, 130 +12, 425 
1959 meneexaie 3,209, 197 1,828,902 17, 753 10,905 114,339 18,2938 134, 679 120,120 +14, 559 
1960 Sete ct. 3,440,303 | 2,050,600 20, 868 11,593 | 127,596 19,307 | 148,987 | 134,263 | +14,724 
LOG tees 3,712,068 | 2,481,122 24,091 11,934 | 143,301 19,466 | 165,436 | 143,370 | +22,066 
1962) ace. Sa: 3, 865, 408 2,659,578 29, 827 12, 862 158,792 21 914 183, 473 152, 821 +30, 652 
196322 ies ct 3,966, 547 2, 887, 239 35,781 13, 859 167, 653 24,088 199,390 | 161,816 +37, 574 
1964 2h orers 4,189,349 3, 150, 956 45,590 15,731 177,091 27,684 213,909 175, 752 +38, 157 
TOGHR eee es 4,753,395 | 3,715,635 61, 662 17,287 | 209,926 31,839 | 250,126 | 205,138 | -+44,988 
oe ee ee 
1 Includes non-scheduled service. 2 Includes excess baggage and express. 3 Includes other revenue. 


Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited.—CPA in 1965 operated a 52,000-mile route 
pattern linking five continents and major cities of Canada. ‘This included 7,000 miles of 
Canadian routes, 2,450 miles of which was transcontinental service. In 1965, the airline 
carried 630,816 passengers, the largest number since the company’s formation in 1942. 
Revenue passenger-miles showed a substantial gain to 1,144,936,000, passing the billion- 
mile-mark for the first time. 


CPA’s international routes, 45,000 miles in extent, operate from Vancouver to 
Honolulu, Fiji, New Zealand and Australia on the South Pacific service; to Japan and 
Hong Kong via the Great Circle Route across the North Pacific; from Vancouver via 
Calgary and Edmonton to Amsterdam on the Polar Route, and across the Atlantic from 
Toronto and Montreal to Holland, the Azores, Portugal, Spain and Italy. A South 
American network serves Mexico, Peru, Chile and Argentina from Montreal, Toronto and 
Windsor in Eastern Canada and from Vancouver and Calgary in the West. Within 
Canada a transcontinental service links Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal 
and a network of north-south routes serves British Columbia, the Yukon and western 
Alberta. 


CPA’s fleet consists of 17 aircraft—six Douglas DC-8 jets, eight Douglas DC-6Bs 
and three Douglas DC-3s. Four DC-8 series 63, the so-called ‘stretched jets’, are on 
order for delivery during 1967. These aircraft will carry 205 passengers in CPA’s seat 
plan. The international and transcontinental routes are served by DC-8 jets, with the 
propeller types flying on the shorter domestic lines. 


Independent Airlines.—In addition to the two major Canadian air carriers—Air 
Canada and Canadian Pacific Airlines Limited—there are four domestic air carriers 
licensed to operate scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, Eastern Pro- 
vincial Airways (1963) Ltd., Gander, Nfld.; Quebecair, Rimouski, Que.; TransAir Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Licensed Canadian air carriers operating in Canada as at Mar. 31, 1966 held valid 
operating certificates covering 38 scheduled, 168 flying training, and 1,595 other non- 
scheduled and specialty services. These non-scheduled services, in addition to providing 
effective access to sections of Canada that are inaccessible by other means of transportation, 
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act as feeder lines to the scheduled airlines. They also include such specialty services as 
recreational flying, aerial photography and surveying, aerial pest control, aerial advertising, 
aerial patrol and inspection. ~ 


Eastern Provincial Airways (1963) Lid—This company operates throughout the 
Atlantic Provinces, eastern Quebec and Labrador. It serves Charlottetown and Summer- 
side in Prince Edward Island; Moncton and Dalhousie in New Brunswick ; New Glasgow 
and Halifax in Nova Scotia; Deer Lake-Corner Brook, Gander and St. John’s in New- 
foundland; Goose Bay and Saglek in Labrador; and Sept Iles and the Magdalen Islands 
in Quebec. 


The Airways fleet consists of three Handley-Page Dart Heralds, one DC-4, three 
DC-3s, two PBY Cansos, five DH Beavers and five DH Otters. The Company carries 
on an extensive air freight service throughout the above areas and conducts many specialty 
services such as mineral exploration, the transporting of hunting and fishing parties, 
_ ambulance service and forestry, seal and ice patrol services. 


Quebecair.—Quebecair, with head office at Rimouski, offers scheduled services in 
Quebec and Labrador. The company dates from 1946 and was founded under the name 
“Le Syndicat d’Aviation de Rimouski’. In 1947 the name was changed to Rimouski 
Airlines and the company inaugurated an air transport service between the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, linking Matane, Mont Joli, Rimouski, Forestville, Baie Comeau 
and Sept fles. Until 1953 service was limited to towns and small centres located 
between Rimouski and Gaspe on the south shore of the St. Lawrence River and between 
Forestville and Sept Iles on the north shore. In 1953 with the amalgamation of Gulf 
_ Aviation the name Quebecair was adopted. ‘ With the expansion of mining and industrial 
activities, Quebecair extended its network to Quebec City and Schefferville in 1955, to 
Montreal in 1957, to Gagnon and Rivitre du Loup in 1959, to Wabush in 1960, to Mani- 
couagan and Saguenay in 1961 and to Murray Bay in 1962. 


_ During 1965, Quebecair acquired Matane Air Services Ltd., Northern Wings Ltd., 
Northern Wings Helicopters Ltd., and merged its scheduled services with those of its two 
subsidiaries Northern Wings Ltd. and Matane Air Services Ltd. Quebecair is primarily 
responsible for the operation of scheduled service by large aircraft; the subsidiaries are 
charged with handling flights by light aircraft, charters and contract services. 


Scheduled services over 4,000 unduplicated miles are operated, and some 30 localities 
situated in nine economic regions of Quebec and Labrador are served on a daily basis. 
Points linked are: Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay (Charlevoix), Rivitre du Loup, Rimouski, 
Mont Joli, Matane, Saguenay, Forestville, Baie Comeau (Hauterive), Manicouagan, Sept 
Iles, Gagnon, Wabush (Labrador City), Schefferville, Riviére au Tonnerre, Mingan, Havre 
St. Pierre, Port Menier, Gaspe, Baie Johan Beetz, Aguanish, Natashquan, Kégaska, Geth- 
sémanie, Harrington Harbour, Téte-a-la-Baleine, La Tabatidre, St. Augustin, Old Fort 
Bay, St. Paul and Blanc Sablon. 


' At the end of 1965, the combined fleet of Quebecair and subsidiaries totalled 32 
aircraft: four turbo-prop Fairchild F-27s, nine DC-3s, two Canso PBYs, one Curtiss C-46, 
three Lockheed 10s, one Beechcraft D-18, two Otter, four Beaver, one Cessna 185, three 
Bell Helicopters 47-G-2 and two Bell Helicopters 47-G-4. 


TransAir Limited—TransAir Limited, with headquarters at the Winnipeg Inter- 
national Airport, operates scheduled, non-scheduled and sportsmen’s flights in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and the Northwest Territories and charter flights throughout 
Canada and from Canada to points around the world. The company’s scheduled mainline 
services are operated in three areas: (1) The Prairies—from Winnipeg to Brandon—Regina— 
Saskatoon—Prince Albert and return and from Winnipeg to Dauphin-Yorkton and return; 
(2) Manitoba and Central—from Winnipeg to The Pas~Thompson-Churchill and return, 
from Winnipeg to The Pas-Flin Flon—Lynn Lake and return, and from Winnipeg to Red 
Lake and return; and (3) Arctic—from Churchill to Rankin Inlet-Baker Lake and return 
and from Churchill to Rankin Inlet-Coral Harbour and return. 
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TransAir has 23 aircraft, 16 of which are multi-engine including DC-7C, DC-6, 
Viscount, DC-4, DC-3, PBY 5A Canso and Beechcraft, stationed at Winnipeg and at the 
company’s major base at Churchill, Man., together with single-engine float and _ ski- 
equipped Beaver and Norseman aircraft positioned at Churchill and Norway House, 
Man., and at Sioux Lookout and Pickle Lake, Ont. Scheduled and charter flights also 
originate from these bases to many points adjacent to them. The DC-7C is used primarily 
on international and other long-range charter flights. Since 1961 TransAir has operated 
from Winnipeg and Churchill, under contract with the United States Air Force, the vertical 
re-supply flights to the four main sites in the Canadian sector of the Distant Early Warning 
Line in the extreme Arctic and is now regarded as the largest contract cargo carrier in 
Canada. 

Some of TransAir’s main 1965 statistics are: number of employees, 353; number of 
pilots, 56; unduplicated route miles, 8,074; passengers carried, 85,022; miles flown, 
3,521,966; and total revenue ton-miles, 4,680,170. 


Pacific Western Atrlines Lid.—Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., with head office at 
Vancouver International Airport, operates over more than 7,700 route miles; its services 
include scheduled mainline, local regular unit toll and charter flights in Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, Yukon Territory, the Northwest Territories including the Arctic islands, and 
British Columbia. Regularly scheduled mainline services are operated northbound from 
Edmonton to Dawson Creek, Peace River, McMurray, Uranium City, Fort Smith, 
Cambridge Bay, Fort Resolution, Hay River, Yellowknife, Fort Simpson, Wrigley, 
Norman Wells and Inuvik. The first no-reservations-required AirBus service in Canada 
operates daily between Edmonton and Calgary. The company also operates international 
charter services. 

On the Pacific Coast, mainline services are operated from Vancouver to Comox, 
Powell River, Campbell River, Hudson Hope and Port Hardy and local services are 
operated between Prince Rupert, Stewart, Ford’s Cove, Anyox, Maple Bay and Alice Arm 
in northern British Columbia. In addition, local charter services are operated out of 
Vancouver, Nelson, Kamloops, Prince George and Prince Rupert and large aircraft 
charter services are operated from major centres. 


Aircraft operated by Pacific Western number 36 and range from DC-7Cs, DC-6Bs, 
DC-6s, DC-4s, Super 46s and DC-3s on mainline services, to Otters, Beavers, Grumman 
Goose and Cessnas on charter and freight flights. Revenue passengers carried in 1965 
totalled 280,426, freight and express carried amounted to 27,087,600 lb. and miles flown 
numbered 6,490,931. 


Commonwealth and Foreign Scheduled Commercial Air Services.—At the end 
of 1966, there were 23 Commonwealth and foreign air carriers holding valid Canadian 
operating certificates and licences issued for the following international scheduled com- 
mercial air services into Canada:— 


Acrowies ie exico, S.A., operating between Montreal and Toronto (Canada) and Mexico City 

exico). 

Air France (Compagnie Nationale Air France), operating between Paris and other points in 
Metropolitan France, Montreal (Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.) and beyond. 

Alitalia (Italian International Airlines), operating between Rome and Milan (Italy), Montreal 
(Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.). 

American Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and New York/Newark (U.S.A.). 

British Overseas Airways Corp., operating between London and Manchester (England), Prestwick 
(Scotland), Montreal and Toronto (Canada) and Boston, New York and Chicago (U.S.A.), 
and between London (England), Prestwick (Scotland), Gander (Canada), Bermuda, 
Nassau, Montego Bay, Barbados and Trinidad. 

Deutsche Lufthansa Atkiengesellschaft (Lufthansa German Airlines), operating between Hamburg 
(Germany) and other points abroad, Montreal (Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.). 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., operating between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada) 
and New York (U.S8.A.), and between the terminals Ottawa and Montreal (Canada) and 
Washington (U.S.A.). 

Irish International Airlines (Aerlinte Eireann Teoranta), operating between Shannon (Ireland) 
and Montreal (Canada). 
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Bist cha Dutch Airlines, operating between Montreal (Canada) and Amsterdam (Nether- 
ands 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc., operating between Toronto (Canada) and Buffalo (U.S.A.). 


North Central Mirlings, Inc., operating between Port Arthur/Fort William (Canada) and 
Duluth/Superior (U. S.A.). 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., operating between Montreal (Canada) and Beran (U.S.A.) via 
Concord, Montpelier-Barre, Burlington and White River Junction (U.S.A.). 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., operating between Winnipeg (Canada) and Fargo (U. S.A.) and between 
Minneapolis/St. Paul (U.S.A.), Winnipeg and Edmonton (Canada), Anchorage (Alaska, 
U.S.A.) and beyond. 


Pan ‘Ainheritin World Airways Inc., operating between New York and Boston (U.S.A.), Gander 
(Canada), Shannon (Ireland) ‘and London (England). 


Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., operating between Sydney (Australia), San Francisco (U.S.A.) 
and Vancouver (Canada). 


Sabena Belgian World Airlines, operating between Brussels oe Manchester (England), 
Shannon (Ireland), Montreal (Canada) and New York (U 

Scandinavian Airlines System, operating between Stockholm eae Oslo (Norway), Copen- 
hagen (Denmark), Hamburg (Germany) and Montreal (Canada), and New York and 
Chicago (U.S.A.). 


Seaboard and Western Airlines, Inc., operating between points in the United States, Gander 
(Canada) and points in Europe. 


Swiss Air Transport Company Ltd., (Swissair), operating between Zurich and Geneva (Switzer- 
land), Montreal (Canada) and Chicago (U.S.A.). 


United Air Lines, Inc., operating between Vancouver (Canada) and Seattle (U.S.A.). 

West Coast Airlines, Inc., operating between Calgary (Canada) and Spokane (U.S.A.). 

Mest ON on Inc., operating between Calgary and Edmonton (Canada) and Great Falls 

Wien- Alaska Airlines Inc., operating between Whitehorse, Y.T. (Canada) and Fairbanks and 
Juneau (Alaska, U.S. A. ). 


Flying Schools and Clubs.—At the end of 1965, 86 commercial flying schools were 
registered as members of the Air Transport Association of Canada. During the year, these 
schools instructed and graduated 1,756 students as private pilots and 507 students as 
commercial pilots. 

Membership in 33 flying clubs connected with the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association numbered 8,806 at the end of 1965. During the year these clubs instructed 
and graduated 1,297 students as private pilots and 140 students as commercial pilots. 


Weather Services.*—Weather services are provided by the Meteorological Branch 
of the Department of Transport to meet the requirements of the general public and all 
basic economic endeavours such as agriculture, industry, forestry, shipping and fishing. 
Meteorological service is provided to national and international aviation. The military 
meteorological requirements in Canada and overseas are met by special co-operative 
arrangements with the Department of National Defence. The observing and forecasting 
of ice conditions in navigable waters, both inland and coastal, have expanded rapidly in 
recent years. 

Canadian Weather Offices are linked by 59,700 miles of teletype and radio-teletype 
circuits, and a national facsimile system 13,700 miles long is used for the distribution of 
meteorological information in chart form. As of Jan. 1, 1966, the Branch maintained 274 
surface synoptic and hourly weather reporting stations, at 34 of which upper air observations 
are taken, and 2,039 climatological stations, making a total of 2,313 weather reporting 
stations. One Ocean Weather Station in the Pacific, 1,000 miles west of Vancouver, is 
maintained under International Agreement. 


Ground Facilities.—Aircraft landing areas in Canada are listed in Table 2 and 
classified by administrative agency as licensed or unlicensed land facilities or seaplane 
bases, and military airfields. Licensed aerodromes are those that are inspected at regular 
intervals and meet specific standards, whereas unlicensed aerodromes may not meet the 
same standards. In addition to aerodromes, a network of radio aids to navigation is 
maintained to facilitate en route navigation and safe landings under instrument conditions. 


* See also p. 75, 
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On Apr. 1, 1966, the Department of Transport operated 72 low frequency radio ranges 
and 46 VHF omni-directional ranges. Instrument Landing Systems in operation totalled 
43 and there were 218 non-directional beacons in operation. All of the operating facilities 
are regularly flight-checked and calibrated by civil aviation inspectors. (See also item on 
Aeronautical Navigation, pp. 878-879.) 


2.—Aircraft Landing Areas classified by Type of Facility and Operator, by Province, 
as at Apr. 1, 1966 


Type of Facility and Operator | Nfld. |P.E.I.|N.S.|N.B.| Que.| Ont.|Man.|Sask.|Alta.| B.C.|N.W.T.| Y.T. || Total 


No. | No. | No.| No.} No. | No. | No.| No.} No. 


Licensed Airports (Land)— 


Department of Transport...... 2 3 2 8 | 18 4 4 5 
Municipalajate. Iagsigiad. a4. = 3 1 5| 24) 19 Tajo 16ajh 22 
Private sees. iets eaters 2 1 3} 257 38 5 9| 16 
Mieliports... 2)..step tad iiocnraat _ 1{| — 4 7 1] — 
Unlicensed Aerodromes— 
Department of Transport...... 2 —|- 2 4 1 1}; — 
Municipal 3. 45 2b ben aetcueltoe 3 2 1 if rf 3] 28] 48 
IP PIV GLO A lcs ose scram treks peter tere 3 2 11 22 22 3D) 210 40 
Abandoned or unknown........ 5 —| —] 12 8 1 — 
A SHIPOLtS ees cites or eae oie sieere aloe — —}; — 1 2; —| —-|] — 
Licensed Seaplane Bases— 
Department of Transport...... —} —}] —}] —] -}] I] 
WY aT os! oye coed orci Gero — 1/ — 1 13 1] — 1 
Privateers ike beeen 6 3] —1]| 62] 102) 44) 25 3 


Unlicensed Seaplane Bases— 


Department of Transport...... —_ —|— 1 —}—-|] -—-] - 

Municipal’. et etc mes oe e: —_ —| —]}] —| 15 3 Pe 2 

Privates hacks. pedals. aoe 9 -— 2 21 12 ¢ 6 4 

Abandoned or unknown........ 14 9 6 19} 138 12 9 8 
Military Airfields— 

CARAT A Leese RG: 2 2 3 10 4 4 3 
SATIN A. een kac sees — — 1 —_ 1 1 — 2 
IRIGINGRS ated iho et eek ae — 38/ —| —| —I|—] -|] — 
UES MNaviy Fer ee. ore 1 —!{ —} —| —}] —|] —-J] — 
U.S Air Poreety..:fee eres tet # —}| —} —| —|] —|} -—-I] - 

Totals, Land Bases......... 20 10} 22) 105 | 125 | 57) 171 | 1381 

Totals, Seaplane Bases..... 29 13 8 | 104 | 155 | 67 42 | 18 

Totals, Military Airfields... 6 4 3 $3} il 5 4 5 

Grand Totals.......... 55 27.| 33 | 212 | 291 | 129 | 217 | 154 


Air Traffic Control.—The primary functions of the Air Traffic Control Division of 
the Department of Transport are to expedite and maintain an orderly flow of air traffic and 
to prevent collision between aircraft operating within controlled airspace and between 
aircraft and obstructions on the movement area of controlled airports. This is accom- 
plished through airport control, terminal control and area control services. These and 
other allied services are described below. 


Airport Control Service provides control service to flights operating in the vicinity of major 
civil airports where the volume and type of aircraft operations, weather conditions and other 
factors indicate its need in the interest of flight safety. The service also includes the control 
of all traffic on the manoeuvring area of the airport. Control is effected by means of direct 
radiotelephone communication or visual signals. Airport control towers are located at: 
Whitehorse, Y.T.; Fort St. John, Prince George, Victoria (international), Port Hardy, 
Abbotsford and Vancouver, B.C.; Lethbridge, Calgary, Edmonton (industrial) and 
Edmonton (international), Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Winnipeg (international), 
Man.; Lakehead, Windsor, London, Toronto Island, Toronto (international), Ottawa 
(international) and. North Bay, Ont.; Montreal (international), Cartierville, Quebec, Baie 
Comeau and Sept Iles, Que.; Moncton, Fredericton and Saint John, N.B.; Halifax (inter- 
national) and Sydney, N.S.; and Gander (international) and St. John’s, Nfid. 
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Area Control Service provides control service to en route flights operating within controlled air- 
space during weather conditions that prevent a pilot from seeing other aircraft or obstruc- 
tions and necessitate his reliance on instruments to conduct the flight. Area control centres 
are located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, Ont., Montreal, 
Que., Moncton, N.B., Goose Bay and Gander, Nfld. Each centre is connected with control 
towers, terminal control units, communications stations and operation offices within its area 
by means of an extensive system of local and long-line interphone or radio circuits, and 
through radio communications facilities available at these stations to all aircraft requiring 
area control service. Area control centres are also capable of communicating directly with 
most pilots flying within their control areas. Each area control centre is similarly con- 
nected with adjacent centres, including centres in the United States, for the purpose of 
co-ordinating control of aircraft operating through more than one control area. This 
communications system permits each centre to maintain a continuous detailed record of 
all aircraft operating in accordance with the Instrument Flight Rules (IFR) and a general 
record of aircraft operating in accordance with the Visual Flight Rules within its control 
area. In addition to providing area control service to aircraft operating within controlled 
airspace over Newfoundland, the Gander Control Centre provides control service within 
the airspace over approximately one half of the North Atlantic Ocean. The Vancouver 
Area Control Centre also provides control service over the Pacific Ocean within the 
Vancouver Oceanic Control Area. 

Terminal Control Service consists of the provision of separation to aircraft operating in accordance 
with IFR in the vicinity of all controlled airports. This service is normally provided by 
area control centres but separate terminal control units have been established at Calgary, 
Alta.; Saskatoon and Regina, Sask.; Lakehead, North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Quebec, 
Que.; and Halifax, N.S. 

Northern Area Control Service, inaugurated Sept. 26, 1963, is provided by the Edmonton, Winni- 
peg and Goose area control centres for aircraft flying above 23,000 feet, and is available 
throughout more than 3,000,000 sq. miles of Northern Canada. 

Radar Control Service is provided extensively in the control of IFR traffic, both in terminal 
areas and while en route. Terminal service is provided at Vancouver, B.C.; Calgary and 
Edmonton, Alta.; Regina and Saskatoon, Sask.; Winnipeg, Man.; Lakehead, Toronto, 
North Bay and Ottawa, Ont.; Montreal and Quebec, Que.; Moncton, N.B.; Halifax, N.S.; 
and Gander, Nfld. En route service is provided by area control centres and by one radar 
unit located at Kenora, Ont. Ground Control Approach Service is provided at Gander, 
Nfld. and Precision Approach Radar Service is provided at St. John’s, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N.S.; Montreal, Que.; Toronto, Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; and Vancouver, B.C. 

Flight Information Service is provided by all air traffic control units, but particularly by all area 
control centres. It consists of advice and information useful for the safe and efficient 
conduct of flight, including weather reports and forecasts, field condition reports, data 
concerning aids to navigation, traffic information, refueling and transportation facilities, and 
other data of assistance to the pilot in planning or conducting a flight. 

Alerting Service ensures that appropriate organizations are notified of aircraft that may be in 
need of search and rescue aid. This entails the maintenance and constant supervision of a 
continuous record of active flights to ensure that failure of an aircraft to arrive at the planned 
destination notified to air traffic control is detected immediately. The service is available 
to any pilot who files either a flight plan or flight notification with air traffic control. 

Customs Notification Service facilitates the routine notification of the appropriate customs agency 
by pilots who plan to cross the Canada-United States boundary at certain designated 
customs airports. This is achieved through the prompt notification by air traffic control, 
at a pilot’s request, of the customs officer at the destination airport of the intended arrival 
and of the need for customs clearance. 

Airspace Reservation Service provides reserved airspace for specified air operations within 
controlled airspace and information to other pilots concerning these reservations and 
military activity areas in controlled and uncontrolled airspace. The Airspace Reservation 
Co-ordination Office, located at Ottawa, is responsible for co-ordinating all airspace 
reservations in Canada and in the Gander and Vancouver Oceanic Control Areas. 

Aircraft Movement Information Service is provided by area control centres to assist the Depart- 
ment of National Defence in establishing the identification of all aircraft operating within 
specified areas. 


Airport Activity.—During 1965, Canada’s major civil airports were 18 p.c. busier 
than in 1964. The 33 Department of Transport tower-controlled airports recorded 
2,688,239 aircraft movements (landings, take-offs and simulated approaches) compared 
with 2,288,504 recorded by the same airports in 1964. 


Itinerant movements (excluding purely local traffic) accounted for over 40 p.c. of the 
total traffic and for the second consecutive year Montreal International Airport ranked 
first in this category. The five leaders were: Montreal International, 107,255; Toronto 
International, 99,958; Vancouver International, 84,879; Winnipeg International, 74,787; 
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and Cartierville, 73,170. From 1961 to 1965 itinerant movements increased more than 
23 p.c. from 899,265 to 1,113,507, most of the increase occurring in 1964 and 1965. 

Montreal reported the greatest number of scheduled flights in 1965 with 62,540 move- 
ments. Toronto was a close second with 62,263, followed by Vancouver with 26,110, 
Winnipeg with 19,234 and Calgary with 16,222. Toronto led in international flights with 
33,888 movements, of which 30,856 were to and from the United States. However, 
Montreal, which had 30,978 international movements, maintained a commanding lead in 
traffic between Canada and countries other than the United States with 7,840 movements. 
Gander and Toronto followed with 3,178 and 3,032 movements, respectively. Local 
movements, which had been declining each year, showed an impressive increase in 1965 to 
1,482,740, largely due to increased flying training. 


For the fourth consecutive year, Cartierville was the busiest airport in total traffic, 
having recorded 295,404 movements including local traffic and simulated approaches 
(instrument practice runs without touching the ground). Montreal International was 
second with 211,115 movements, followed by Toronto Island with 210,662, Winnipeg with 
198,317 and Ottawa with 167,784. 


Section 3.—Civil Aviation Operation Statistics 


Table 3 provides a picture of commercial civil aviation in Canada for the years 1962-65. 
It shows data on miles and hours flown, traffic carried, fuel and oil consumed, employees, 
salaries and operating revenues and expenses, by type of service, for Canadian air carriers 
followed by summary statistics for all Canadian carriers and those foreign companies 
operating scheduled services in Canada. Figures for Canadian carriers include domestic 
and international operations, and figures for foreign companies cover miles and hours flown 
over Canadian territory only, and exclude passengers and goods in transit through Canada. 
Unit toll service refers to the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per unit, 
whereas bulk service is the transportation of passengers or goods at a toll per mile or per 
hour for the entire aircraft. Other flying services comprise non-transportation services 
such as flying training, aerial photography and aerial patrol and inspection. 


3.—_Summary Statistics of Civil Aviation, 1962-65 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965p 


— ef 


Canadian Carriers— 
Unit Toll Transportation (revenue traffic only)— 


Departliresiaacia. hucthete creciromateee © ates © No. 250, 900 254, 762 245,594 270, 488 
Hours tlown:. ncecee cater eat ah meet Sai + 312,395 298, 655 300, 798 335,379 
Niles HO WIN. Meneses te Ree ete cece By 76,040,318 75, 746, 629 76,404, 782 86, 334, 027 
PASSCNZELS CALTICU St ase tee ores cee ert: oe oars 4 4,792,409 4, 864, 855 5,197,579 5, 939, 267 
Cargo and excess baggage...............eee08- lb. 93,064, 818 99,063,385 | 117,497,668 147,004, 678 
Mailt carried stees. och athe See § 38, 430, 775 41, 892, 927 46, 804, 224 50, 440, 235 
Passenger-miles Wapuderen. ieee: chee eee erie No.|3, 463, 727,291 |3, 623,020, 400 |3,939,075,129 | 4,731,304, 865 
Cargo and excess baggage ton-miles........... < 45 , 427,320 53,618, 163 69,038, 182 88, 228, 205 
Mailton-milestitac sta. Sete. cacaee, eas i 15,289, 672 17,530,240 18,952,877 21,772,396 
Bulk Transportation (revenue traffic only)— 
Departures... Beto. chek tiated bret ici No. 220,594 234, 685 252, 834 281,088 
GUIS etOWite mantic ot cue cern eteerer er eis Si 230, 525 250, 988 263, 541 319, 926 
Miles Bowne cas tel: teeintida eae, eines. s s 23, 277, 049 26, 818, 278 27,046, 832 30, 903, 936 
Passengers: Carried schsieances ects ae Fi 476,390 562, 489 584, 509 631, 182 
Freight carried daa: sees «se eee ene = cers aciers lb. | 105,082,480 | 110,102,115 | 106,124,248 108, 947, 834 
Passenger-milesi.. seaie eee ta ote No. a oe 469, 807, 322 464, 825, 765 


Goods:ton-miiles aa.made. cteeeetaok + cep iicrea sd sf e ” 17, 839, 881 13,507,018 


Other Flying Services (revenue traffic only)— 
Hours owls s.00. teeta: ane heer eiee « iseracr No. 83 , 382 80, 930 97,169 126, 469 
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Item 


Canadian Carriers, All Services— 


Revenue Traffic— 
LOUDER OTIS ge ibe Sine Sg iit GOES 5 No 
PAGUIEPHOWN). See4tes Fe. . 1k. BRON. ee esc ¢ 
Pemee own, Be Pore hd KS. lew re “ 
PGAASORPETS ICATTIOU pe ticiiick.. ok oelt sw ote ees by 
ee ae ee a ee an re lb. 
PPADSENGET-MIES= wee. ks KMS ohetets wh Ss os so No 
DAGHebON-MIIES. sags ck... « IRIE odcRTE MC ERR. ates ye 
Non-revenue Trafic— 
TA Repeect es Roy 71 a ee ers a No 
PERM gece in § 0-5-4. Ss axeranonnaiayal apie ot 
Ae OMMOH COBO RE ee aks SAG RE G4 BEG + « ES 
MUR PODSINOGG 5 ome. « «oi «1s MERWE cist oss laden vce gal. 
Oil consumed....... EI, Sah oR 07, & Cte * 
Pe PPESEO ODIMIOVORS, v5. «6b svc nce asec e eaten No. 
Salaries and wages paid...............cceecceeee $ 
@porsbing revienties Aes fee vhs. bees ce. slow be. $ 
Operating expenses jMe. 5...) : REE... oo cerocne $ 
Canadian and Foreign Carriers, All Services— 
RE EES ee Ee Aes eee en Or 
Ls ok Me Be ae ree FR einen Kea 7 
PeMBROURCTA CAITION: a5 ou. . | +. ka Gk carts ses... <8 
or ge Sine eae Neil telat nae iil lb. 


1962 


471, 494 
626, 302 
99,317,367 
5,268,799 
236,578, 023 


25, 882 
176,277,219 
6, 449, 798 


191,343,196 
310,015 


17,810 
105, 636, 970 


284,618,321 


277,333,944 


"642,284 
104, 851,093 

6,064,074 
260, 084, 008 


1963 


489, 447 
630, 573 
102, 564, 907 
5, 427,344 
251,058, 427 


21,738 
203,399, 987 
6,601,370 
207, 490, 519 
05,999 
17,577 

108, 538,372 


308, 835, 913 


294,142,170 


646, 956 
108, 282,021 
6, 278, 298 
275, 899, 568 


1964 


498, 428 
661, 508 
103, 451, 614 
5, 782, 088 


270, 426,140 
4,408, 882, 451 
105, 830, 940 


21,363 
207, 986, 297 
7,709, 768 


218,042,305 
343, 128 


17,795 
116, 465, 350 


334, 930, 874 
315, 569, 629 


679,784 
110, 138, 322 
6,774, 652 
301, 494, 757 


1965p 


551,576 
781,774 
117, 237, 963 
6,570, 449 
306,392,747 


5,196, 130, 630 


123, 507, 619 


29, 898 
224, 745,710 
7,995, 872 


249,336, 707 
395,347 


18,767 
122,252, 542 


393, 623 , 066 


368, 223, 425 


801,129 
124, 448, 003 
7, 838,539 
346,176, 884 


Summary statistics of Canadian and foreign commercial air carriers, by type of carrier, 
are Shown in Table 4 for 1965. For the foreign carriers, hours and miles reported are those 
flown over Canadian territory only and passengers and goods in transit through Canada 
are excluded. It is interesting to note that the six scheduled carriers—those holding Class 
I or Class II licences from the Air Transport Board—accounted for 91 p.c. of all revenue 
passengers transported by Canadian carriers during 1965. The weight of goods transported 
by scheduled carriers amounted to approximately 69 p.c. of the total tonnage moved by all 


Canadian air carriers. 


4.—Summary Statistics of Canadian and Foreign Commercial Air Carriers, 1965 


Item 


Unit Toll Transportation 
(revenue traffic only)— 


ESOPATEOTES.: ¥.. 0032! bascewsecss No. 

MurawiOwn-2, Beh che oh... 6.4 s 
BEPSUHOWN 25. OP). 1.. bs ek fv 
Passengers carried............... ¢ 
MEOOORCATTION «£052.96. oo se whee lb 
Passenger-miles.................. No 

oods ton-miles................. i 

Bulk Transportation (revenue 
traffic only)— 

PMITCS. a0 OE ee est 5 oe cet No 
Bere MOWD2); 6.091. Yeh s wed ols f 
ET ere en oer $ 

assengers carried............... ie 
Freight carried...;.............. lb 
Paesenper-miles.... 0.0... 0c cc0+s fe) 
Goods ton-miles................. “ 


Canadian Carriers 


Domestic 
Services 


233,573 
252,120 

56, 173, 756 
4,185,277 
147, 186, 463 


.|2, 622,336, 475 


67,513, 736 


277, 224 
305,044 
26,323, 470 
508, 726 
108, 483, 667 
74, 400, 085 
13, 255, 544 


International 


Services 


36,915 

83, 259 
30,160, 271 
1,753, 990 
50, 258, 450 


2,108, 968,390 


42,486, 865 


464,167 
390, 425, 680 
251, 474 


Foreign Carriers 


United 
States 


3,959 
1,019, 906 
867, 093 
14,129, 497 
36,173,157 
320,477 


Other 
Foreign 


14, 332 

5, 805, 217 
362,747 

25, 647, 053 
298,015, 193 
9,591,717 


982 | 


363, 981 
31,189 
7,587 


All 
Carriers 


353 , 670 
93,159, 150 
7,169,107 
237,221, 463 


5,065, 493, 215 


119,912,795 


320,990 
31,288, 853 
669, 432 
108, 955, 421 
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5.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Department of Transport in connection with 
Air Services, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65 


Item 1963 1964 1965 
Pe Es Se ee See ee ee ee ee 
$ $ $ 
Expenditure 
Air Transport Board...............c cc ec cee ence ene nce e ec eceen aces 814, 487 632,757 687, 633 
Alt Services: ik cute 4 teie 5 oltre oso ace 6 6 ROE SUE oie oe cha oaks oes 5,630,511 5, 756,339 6,194,861 
General Administration. . [ice skon- sees oe ei oe eel = se es relae 1,908, 955 1,939,788 2,093,516 
Construction Services Administration.............-:eeeeeeeeeeees 3,721,556 3,816,551 4,101,345 
Civil Aviation Branch... . 00.0.2 c 5 cece e cee eect ccc eer ca coees 32,591,336 34,773,191 40,792, 285 
Wontrol Of Creve AwiAclOlnl. cee cece cree ee erais a oie eter ote nistolelngaictetery ere 4,048,075 5,137,669 6, 671,301 


19,754, 767 20,280, 882 24,113,701 
8,168,774 8,717,594 9,423,017 


Airports and other ground services—operation and maintenance. . 
Airway and airport traffic control—operation and maintenance... 
Contributions to other governments or international agencies for 


the operation and maintenance of airports............+++++++. 244,596 234,921 272,509 
Contributions to assist in the establishment or improvement of 
local airports and related facilities..............0+ esses eeeeee 87, 600 126, 855 35,556 
Grants to organizations for development of civil aviation......... 282,474 272,526 275,294 
Exchequer Court Awards.........:.eeecee cece eect eter enone ences 10,050 2,744 907 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch...................-- 21,736, 705 23,014, 265 24, 886, 691 
Radio aids to air and marine navigation—administration, oper- 
Ation ANGeMAIMtenanCe, wane veer Mee. « deeit flesh o is ale ciel epeue ci 18,795, 872 19, 930, 988 21,552,348 
Radio Act and Regulations—administration, operation and main- 
tONANCE. ac. Seber RRR See eee epee oe Ree oka oe PPE oe foot ors, nyereys 2, 875, 287 3,004, 437 3,187, 654 
Northwest Communications Systems—deficit..............-066- 65,546 69,678 —_ 
Gifblol furnishings tOel ly Ue a. ro ceieeiae ras fnsiense terete peter teke oaks lores — 9,162 — 
Payment to CNR re deficit telecommunications facilities........ — _ 146, 689 
Meteorological Bramch................ 0: cece eee e eee e eee tener ees 17, 403, 992 18,461, 452 19, 496, 627 
Totals, Expemditure...............ccces cc cceesceceeceecees 78,177,031 82, 638, 004 92,058,097 
Revenue and _ Receipts 
Air Services Administration.................. cece eee e cece cree eens 13,128 6,894 6,833 
Construction Branch Administration.....................20e eee 572 694 1,574 
Civil: Aviation: Branch soto. ten cote cine cis qeriuesvie cess 15,676, 753 17,189,574 22,743, 960 
Private air pilots’ certificates............00.c cece ereceseaececeees 18,135 18, 402 40,357 
Airport licence £6085 < ave cwak «sia. Gelunie WB) aa blac» MRTG Glee Hs» SEE 1,300 1,795 6, 404 
Aircraft registration and airworthiness certificates.............-- 14,155 14,506 83, 662 
Fines eA eronautics Act. .22o 20s cet teleloct oleicie clersieiersin ove lovee sient isle. el 7,246 5, 866 3,007 
Wand TENCE ree ee ele te ere te Ee ie eaaeiegreie 494, 854 536, 420 622, 936 
Other rentals (living quarters, hangar space, equipment, restaur- 
ants and. snack, bars,;CbGe)ioa saute o> ele te te ete oa eit eee 2,372,865 2,487, 895 3,362, 672 
Concessions (gasoline and oil, taxi, restaurant and snack bar, 
telephone, parking, car rentals, etC.).......... 2. cece cece eeeee 3,786,018 4,127,031 5, 223,337 
WAirerattilanding feeosmeeec te teen ater stes retetola oe eneve ay eres ciate acre cle 7,085,134 8,098, 469 11, 088, 829 
Aircratt parking and handling st... 1. cess ecleeie-ee neeine 1e 2 78, 086 120, 462 141, 959 
POweEL, SOL VICES sare tec at cols orsle cp efeieeiesuoreieurie: sueketole 0 ein cundas ia aol ef bottom ome 163, 234 255, 717 247,320 
Mess receipts sae uco eee soles Siete oes ae ey eee: 26, 841 2,560 37, 489 
"Telephone,Ser vicar. tannins cccmtnn salto seteie ls eitainteieis ssrsierelc oweieaart 5,094 5,082 6,555 
Observation rool—-turnsuiles).. occ cic. oc cei ce cress aos etbis seereenenes ore etennens 122,976 133, 673 133 , 096 
Hanger storage space and heating............eeceseeeeeeeeeeeeees 82, 420 74,380 102, 563 
Sanitary £668: icc ccc sote sec sotetairiebeastettetois ossansihs contigs qe ioe toh tel ae paleasher 74,285 30,916 86,166 
Sales (water, land and buildings, parking meters, etc.)..........- 268, 476 310,039 463 , 8383 
Gander Airport (coal sales, heating, electricity, etc.)............- 48,901 37, 874 40,737 
ANCELES’ ONANVESUMEM bite -ttersierere nega hus eye!e cio > craps oinieiakel oie! olson 8,620 — — 
Air routedacilities 1669... oi ..0..- ona scat bade casas eae 444, 438 212,730 _— 
Joint user terminal facilities charge.......-..00...sescesveessees: 313, 098 340,776 539,520 
Air Prathe! Control Division. .ccserses 1 cides ae «eos cee eater sisters = 678 440 495 
Sundry services and sundrieS.............ccceeccceeceeseseeeeees 144, 168 256, 694 375, 442 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure ..........-.ceeeeeeeeeeee: 115,731 172, 847 142,581 
Telecommuntcations and Electronics Branch...................-- 3,419, 280 3,848, 166 4,709,219 
AGr=STOUNG TACIO SELVACES. j.lte ce tects ces ces te eee tees ie tenia te 856,377 1,458,231 1,359, 838 
Gommunication facilities, 1 fia sen cc s5 gee ee cota soc tee oe mieten 2,326 2,093 3,992 
Message tolisie Se aR csc SRP Mn dntaes Same etter tet She 334, 864 305, 114 316,592 
Private commercial broadcasting station licence fees...........-- 1,109,160 975,200 1,720, 285 
Radio operators’ examination feeS...........0. se ee cece eee ereeeees 6,931 5,399 5,2 
Radiostation: licence {668 Haines oss hone ae ees eres so oem pe 500,981 486, 487 562, 252 
Rentals (living quarters, space control lines and power, etc.)..... 515, 131 533,219 514, 879 
Sales (land and buildings, power services, publications, etc.)...... 32,163 32,722 60,635 
Telephone and telegraph services and tolls.................0+0005 307 143 52,810 
Miscellaneous ?s.. «24.4 5% sh Be a5 Soe kc ee aie oa ss ote tee erenete tree 11,994 16, 882 52,782 
Refunds of previous years’ expenditure............00e eee eee r eee 49 046 32,676 59, 881 
Meteorological Bramehy, .o..05.h05<6.00.8es ceeds see Cee cs ware» «were 244,503 222,168 263, 001 
Totals, Revenue and Receipts........ Ped ris cve.e. 00s eet 19, 354, 236 21, 267, 496 27,724,587 
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Table 6 shows the number of civil air personnel and airport licences in force and the 
number of civil aircraft registered at the end of each of the years 1964 and 1965. 


6.—Personnel and Airport Licences in Force and Aircraft Registered as at Dec. 31, 
1964 and 1965 


Item Item 1964 1965 
No. No. 
Personnel Licences in Force— Personnel Licences in Force— 
Pilot— concluded 
eR eer Au sey fa oe Flight engineers................. 36 59 
prec: Mey eee a Aircraft maintenance engineers. . Dale 2,369 
OTOITGRCIAL). A. fnsicsncskesbaes 
Senior commercial...” Airport Licences in Force,....... 685 698 
Airline transport............... Aircraft Registered— 
ommmereialysioa, 200 FIO Ae 2,011 2,137 
Totals, Pilot Licences. ... TANGO tee eee, PRE ie os 4,722 5,205 
Disterc ct ete te ee 200 200 
mir OSVigetots. Food fcc oss | 
Air traffic controllers............ Totals, Aircraft Registered. . 6,933 7,542 


PART VI.—OIL AND GAS PIPELINES* 


Oil Pipelines.—Since the late 1940s large capital expenditures have been made each 
year for oil pipeline construction. Expenditures in 1965 and 1966 were an estimated 
$50,000,000 and $38,000,000, respectively, and the cumulative total for the period 1950-66 
was $703,000,000. 


The prime components of the network of Canadian oil pipelines are the trunk lines of 
the Interprovincial Pipe Line Company and the Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company. 
The bulk of the domestic crude oil produced is carried by these lines. The refineries that 
do not rely on these systems are located in the oil producing regions such as Calgary and 
Edmonton. The Interprovincial system carries crude oil eastward from Edmonton re- 
ceiving and discharging oil at various locations along its length. The Trans Mountain 
system operates similarly westward from Edmonton. Supplying these two trunk lines are 
pipeline systems funnelling oil from hundreds of fields into storage tanks at the pipeline 
terminals. Some of these feeder lines are impressive in themselves, not only in size of 
pipe and in length of route but in the volumes of oil that they transport. Most of the 
feeder lines are in Alberta, which is to be expected because of the pre-eminent position of 
that province in oil production. The main pipeline terminal at Edmonton has eight crude 
oil feeder lines, including the Interprovincial extension to Redwater, as follows:— 


General Area of Supply 


Pipeline Length Capacity Related to Edmonton 
miles bbl. /day 

Dritament Pipe Line Cou.) Ht. OS 410 60, 000 south-southeast 
Federated Pipe Lines Ltd...........cccecesc0: 517 151,000 northwest 
Pmperiate ipe Line COM)... cccceceveveces 311 78,400 southwest 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co................... 31 110,000 northeast 

Pamoil Limited (Edmonton Pipeline)......... 82 15,000 southeast 

Pence River. Pipe’ Line Co.,.,................ 691 66 northwest 
Pembina Pipe Line Ltd............. ISOS COR ac 920° 154,000 west-southwest 
Texaco Tixploration Cow? /2)s. oo... ssccecsccce 2552173 111,000 south 


In addition, three pipelines are connected to the Interprovincial at Hardisty, some 
100 miles southeast of Edmonton. Here Gibson Associated Oil Ltd. makes deliveries of 
up to 15,000 bbl. daily of oil from fields just south of the pipeline terminal. Husky Pipe 
Line Ltd. takes deliveries of condensate and delivers a blended crude, incorporating the 
light condensate received and the heavy Lloydminster asphaltic crude. The Husky pipe- 
line is a twin line system carrying the condensate to Lloydminster in one line and returning 


* Prepared in the Mineral Resources Division, Department of Energy, Mines and Resources, Ottawa. 
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the blended oil in the other line, which has a capacity of 15,000 bbl. daily. The third 
pipeline, Bow River Pipe Line Ltd., carries crudes from the most southerly oil fields in 
Alberta, those in the Taber area; this line has a capacity of 18,000 bbl. daily. Home Oil 
Limited operates a pipeline serving refineries in the Calgary area with oil from fields north 
of the city; the line also has connections with the Rangeland pipeline which, in turn, is 
linked to the Texaco line going north to Edmonton. Also serving Calgary is the oldest 
pipeline in Alberta operated by Valley Pipe Line Company which carries crude from the 
historically important Turner Valley in quantities up to 15,000 bbl. daily. 


The Trans Mountain pipeline also has a second receiving terminal in Alberta; west 
of the community of Edson, the Peace River pipeline makes deliveries to Trans Mountain 
from fields extending into the northern part of the province. In British Columbia, the 
Western Pacific Products and Crude Oil Pipelines Ltd. carries crude over a distance of 500 
miles from fields near Fort St. John in northeastern British Columbia to the Trans Mountain 
pipeline at Kamloops; this line has a capacity of 45,000 bbl. daily. 


Three main pipeline systems carry crude oil from Saskatchewan fields to the Inter- 
provincial pipeline. The largest is the Westspur Pipe Line Company—Producers Pipelines 
Ltd. network which delivers crude from the important southeast Saskatchewan producing 
area across the Saskatchewan—Manitoba border to the Interprovincial terminal at Cromer. 
Capacity of this system to Cromer is 175,000 bbl. daily. The Westspur—Producers line 
also carries crude delivered to it by Trans-Prairie Pipelines Ltd. from fields in the Midale 
area of southeast Saskatchewan. In southwest Saskatchewan, the South Saskatchewan 
Pipe Line Company takes medium-gravity crude from fields near Swift Current to the 
Interprovincial pipeline at Regina; this pipeline has a capacity of 70,000 bbl. daily. The 
third system is the Mid-Saskatchewan pipeline of Royalite Oil Company which carries 
up to 10,000 bbl. daily of crude oil from the Coleville-Dodsland area to a terminal at 
Kerrobert. 


There is only one pipeline in Manitoba serving the producing fields in the general 
area of Virden. It carries crude to the Interprovincial terminal at Cromer and has a 
capacity of 23,000 bbl. daily. 


Interprovincial Pipeline—The system of Interprovincial Pipe Line Company is 
Canada's longest oil pipeline. It incorporates the wholly-owned subsidiary in the United 
States, Lakehead Pipe Line Company Incorporated, and has a right-of-way length of 
2,025 miles including a 95-mile lateral to Buffalo, New York. The system has two 
complete oil lines between Edmonton and Superior, Wisconsin, and in certain high-traffic 
sections, such as between Cromer and Gretna, there are three lines. The pipeline can 
deliver 15 grades of crude oil. Year-end capacity of the various sections of the pipeline 
are shown below for 1965 and for 1966 after construction is completed. 


Section 1965 1966 
bbl. /day bbl./day 
E.dmonton—Regina......ccscsceccvccscccssssscceccecesscseccsnee 364, 000 383,000 
Revina-CromerAwias.azeogecla0l). «0. cnes ete ncn acnnedmenanss 428,000 428, 000 
Cromien+ Grete Reece ae bo toss cease en encores 575, 000 586, 000 
Gretna-Superlor.... 2. ees caeceeeec cscs dees yeseeneccerereesoes 543,000 548, 000 
Superior-Sarnia.....0....-scentieecedecscesscepadersncccececensss 434, 000 442,000 
Sarnia=Port: Credits saeta ce Aes SEs Be cierigvionswinge 43 220,000 229, 000 
Westover-Bilttalo cracks sss earebila> Leer hits LENSE RIS es oetelds 36,000 45,000 


Interprovincial serves 26 refineries: one at Lloydminster via the Husky pipeline; one 
at Saskatoon via Saskatoon pipeline from Milden; one at Moose Jaw via B-A Saskatchewan 
pipeline from Stony Beach; two at Regina; one at Brandon via Anglo Canadian pipeline 
from Souris; two at Winnipeg via Winnipeg pipeline from Gretna; 11 in the United States 
either directly or through connecting carriers; three at Sarnia; two at Oakville; one at 
Clarkson; and one at Port Credit. 
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Trans Mountain Pipeline——The system of Trans Mountain Oil Pipe Line Company 
extends from Edmonton to Vancouver via Jasper and has a right-of-way length of 780 
miles, including a section of 57 miles in the United States which belongs to a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Trans Mountain. The capacity of the system is 250,000 bbl. daily. Trans 
Mountain serves eight refineries: one at Kamloops; four at Vancouver; and three in the 
Puget Sound region of Washington State. 


Montreal—Portland Pipeline——The Montreal refinery centre is served by a 236-mile 
pipeline which is a joint system of Montreal Pipe Line Company and its wholly-owned 
subsidiary in the United States, Portland Pipe Line Corporation. This line takes delivery 
of tanker-borne crude from Venezuela and the Middle East at Portland, Maine. In 1965, 
the Company completed a 24-inch pipeline alongside the existing 18- and 24-inch crude oil 
lines. ‘This provides a very flexible system which can deliver, under existing horsepower, 
356,000 bbl. daily to the six refineries at Montreal. 


Product Pipelines —Commonly referred to as product pipelines, some of these lines 
transport refined petroleum products; others move the products of natural gas processing 
plants such as propane, butane and condensate, some of which are delivered to refineries 
for the manufacture of refined petroleum products. Consequently, they are a class of 
pipelines moving various forms of petroleum but not crude oil. 


There are three product lines in Eastern Canada, all supplying markets in Ontario 
with refined petroleum products. Two pipelines, Sun-Canadian Pipe Line Company and 
Sarnia Products Pipe Line, run from refineries at Sarnia to bulk plants in London, Hamilton 
and Toronto. Trans Northern Pipe Line Company, once a pipeline carrying products 
from Montreal to markets in Ontario as far west as Hamilton, now has a two-way flow. 
Products from Montreal are now delivered only in the area east of Brockville, including 
the Ottawa valley; products from refineries immediately west of Toronto are carried 
eastward as far as Kingston. 


In Western Canada, the recently constructed Petroleum Transmission Company 
pipeline carries propane, butane and pentanes plus from a plant at Empress in Alberta to 
Winnipeg in Manitoba, a distance of 578 miles. The predominant product carried is 
propane which is also marketed at various locations along the line. Elsewhere in Alberta, 
the Rimbey Pipe Line Company transports condensate from the Rimbey gas plant and 
takes deliveries from the Rangeland condensate pipeline to serve areas north of Calgary 
as far as Edmonton. Also going to Edmonton are three separate pipelines, one each for 
propane, butane and pentanes plus, running from the Leduc conservation gas plant. 
Near Calgary, Home Oil Company operates a condensate pipeline to serve refineries there 
and also to make deliveries to the Rangeland condensate pipeline. There are other 
condensate pipelines in Alberta, most of which are primarily associated with production 
and do not serve end users. 


Pipeline Tariffs—Typical of the charges to move crude oil are the following pipeline 
tariffs :-— 


Charge Distance 

cts. per bbl. miles 
Hamonton:to: Vancouvetatercs . ks: wa. eeeaton seaside os. ae 40.0 718 
SCHBONLONGUOLELE LING msn tier eire ce cicc sieceincs shew ccs cnet conte 20.7 438 
Bdmonton tosWinnipert... 4 ..aivocii A. .6c8) chor teihee. ees 30.2 847 
Pir On tonal Gn Sani tn cete betes? tanta iria ote tab Chloe Seen OT oe 48.0 1,743 
MamMOntOnsLOPOrti GO Remit 1. a Pe", oc cal « sachs vsced rae «puso eho eee os 51.0 1,899 
Ba OTMIEHTEGO MON GRCAL. cars.c uci i> s+ Base o.s-5, o:esase.6 6 holes pw otek Te ais 10.5 236 


Natural Gas Pipelines.—Natural gas now accounts for 17 p.c. of Canada’s energy 
requirements and, in addition, large volumes are delivered to markets in the United States. 
Although relatively small amounts of natural gas are transported in other areas of the 
world as a liquid under refrigeration, all of the gas used in Canada as well as in North 
America as a whole is moved by pipeline. Despite the current importance of natural gas, 
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major gas pipelines were only established in Canada in recent years. It was not until 
1958 that natural gas was used in provinces as far east as Quebec. Now, however, there 
is an extensive network of pipelines serving most centres of population from Vancouver 
to Montreal and delivering gas to several points of export on the United States border. 


Since the mid-1950s, when large-volume gas removal was authorized from Alberta, 
capital expenditures in gas pipeline construction have constituted a significant proportion 
of the country’s total outlay for transportation facilities. In 1965 and 1966, capital 
expenditures of $61,000,000 and $65,000,000, respectively, were made. The cumulative 
total in the period 1955-66 was $1,247,000,000 for gathering and transmission systems 
with an additional $796,000,000 for distribution systems. 


Pipelines are usually categorized under three headings—gathering lines, transmission 
lines and distribution lines. The gathering lines are those that take gas from the wells 
or separators to the field gate or some other specified point. Transmission lines are 
normally the large diameter pipelines that take gas from gathering lines and deliver it to 
the distributors principally at the ‘city gate’. In total there were 43,360 miles of all 
types of gas pipeline in operation at the end of 1965, of which 5,029 miles were gathering, 
13,806 miles were transmission and 24,525 miles were distribution. 


Unlike oil pipeline companies which are common carriers—they transport the oil for 
a fixed charge—gas pipeline companies, with few exceptions, own the gas that is trans- 
ported. The principal exception is the Alberta Gas Trunk Line Company which delivers 
virtually all of the gas exported from Alberta to the provincial boundary where main 
transmission companies accept delivery. This is an important pipeline system because 
most of the Canadian gas reserves are in Alberta. The right-of-way distance of Alberta 
Gas Trunk is 1,788 miles. 


Some details of the main transmission systems are contained in the following para- 
graphs. 


Trans-Canada Pipeline—The Trans-Canada pipeline, extending from the Alberta 
border near Burstall, Sask., makes its way eastward through Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
to the Ontario Lakehead cities of Port Arthur and Fort William and then follows a broad, 
northerly-arched route through the clay belt of Ontario, then southward via North Bay to 
Toronto. There the line divides, one part going to the western region of Ontario and the 
other, eastward, along the northern shore of Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence River to 
Montreal. Lateral pipelines serve communities that are not within the immediate reach 
of the main pipeline. Trans-Canada is Canada’s longest pipeline with a right-of-way 
distance of 2,384 miles. The maximum amount of gas delivered in any one day by the 
company in 1965 was 1,249,000 Mcf. Export sales average about 210,000 Mcf. daily. 


Westcoast Transmission Company.—The supply of gas for Westcoast comes mainly 
from fields in northeastern British Columbia but significant quantities are gathered in 
Alberta. The main line from Fort St. John runs in a southerly direction to Vancouver 
and to the United States border at Sumas, B.C. An extension to its system from the 
Fort St. John area to the Fort Nelson area permits the pipeline system to pick up gas from 
the main areas stretching from Dawson Creek to the Yukon—Northwest Territories border. 
The right-of-way distance of the Westcoast system is 892 miles. 


Alberta Natural Gas Company.—Although the Alberta Natural Gas pipeline is only 
107 miles long it forms part of one of the major gas export pipelines that carries Canadian 
gas as far south as California. The line extends from the Alberta border through the 


Crowsnest Pass to Kingsgate, B.C., where it crosses the International Border and con- 
tinues through Idaho. 


Other Gas Pipelines.—There are many other natural gas pipelines operating in Canada. 
Many are gathering systems and others are exclusively distribution systems. They 
constitute important sectors of the country’s gas pipeline industry, as is evidenced by their 
aggregate pipeline mileage. To mention a few, Canadian Montana pipeline gathers gas 
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in the southeastern part of Alberta and transports it southward into the State of Montana; 
the company also operates a line that purchases gas from Alberta Gas Trunk Lines in 
the southwestern part of the province. In Saskatchewan the system of the Saskatchewan 
Power Corporation has gathering, transmission and distribution systems and delivers all 
of the gas for sale in Saskatchewan; the Corporation had 4,670 miles of pipeline in operation 
at the end of 1965. Three other systems have gathering, transmission and distribution 
systems: in Alberta, Canadian Western Natural Gas Company Limited operates in the 
southern portion of Alberta and Northwestern Utilities in the northern area, the combined 
length of pipe being 5,072 miles; Union Gas operates mainly in southwestern Ontario 
picking up gas from some fields that are the oldest in Canada. These and many other 
systems make up the fast-growing network of gas pipelines in Canada which serves domes- 
tic, commercial and industrial customers in all provinces except the Maritimes. 


Oil Pipeline Statistics.*—There were 45 oil pipeline companies operating in Canada 
at the end of 1965. Pipeline deliveries shown in Table 1 were made to non-pipeline carriers, 
foreign pipelines, and terminals including refineries and distributing centres. 


* Statistics of oil pipelines are given in greater detail in the DBS monthly report Oil Pipe Line Transport (Cata- 
logue No. 55-001). 


1.—Pipeline Movements of Oil, 1962-65 
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Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
bbl. bbl. bbl. bbl. 
Receipts 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— | 
Wana diha ek oe el aa a AS, Be 254,874,604 | 274,030,166 | 297,792,525 | 315,623,651 
ET DONG SAE adie ars ace hy Bick eR De cues 78, 811, 557 93, 559, 497 94, 230, 399 92,234, 607 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
AGRDACEA, SET ee Sin. ; peek erie shale (aes 53, 435, 886 63, 050, 700 67, 285, 979 75,597, 987 
emp ii: BOOT. cork Martie ad, ch coelhew, 337, 548 441,095 544, 040 364, 579 
Totals, Net Receipts.................0c.000e 387,459,595 | 431,081,458 | 459,852,943 | 483,820,824 
Deliveries 
Crude Oil and Pentanes Plus— 
Canadiana eee a ST ent. 245,872,459 | 273,784,220 | 290,207,682 | 297,394,333 
HR DOMAY Meera, scot etc anorty Set bn cvpdeees. eee he cbs ieee 85, 789, 864 90, 248, 379 101,532,615 107, 651, 950 
Liquefied Petroleum Gases and Products— 
WaATAGiAn ene seee Flee oe, See, A §2, 800,070 62,414, 709 64, 803, 049 73, 188,316 
ESXDOrEs sh. Pee ee ee OL ee SOU 831,974 1,034, 308 2,712, 817 2,679, 069 
Totals, Net Deliveries........................ 385,294,367 | 427,481,616 | 459,256,163 | 480,913,668 


Revenue and employee data shown in Table 2 are not complete; both revenue and 
employee figures have been omitted for some companies, since pipeline operation forms only 
a part of the activities of these establishments and the data are not separable. 


2.—Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1962-65 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Pipeline Mileage— 
yg EY OSD A be 2 wd Or Pee Bre Or Pale ob oo eee Se No. 6,543 6,926 7,952 8,259 
MAAR ME ITINOM S < - «oe Fa sue Gis vie cs eas Sch 0a “s 3,494 3,681 3,792 4,056 
Daily Av. of Net Deliveries— 
DUS terete. Patee ton tt. ok oe bbl. 1,038,194 1,164,640 1,240, 007 1,314, 842 
pembanering linet es) eee ey ee MG 658, 595 696, 229 737,118 787, 050 


I A MON e ecco patos ae 8 OG ’000 | 166,208,113 | 175,492,600 | 191,241,600 | 203,999, 419 
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2.—Operating and Financial Statistics of Oil Pipelines, 1962-65—concluded 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Av. Miles per Barrel— 

SETUMNC TINGS. ce cee eee (eee ae No. 439 410 416 425 
Broperty.accoutit..... fa 2setis. 0. peers. fala $ 557,709, 996 582,515, 772 617,758, 245 654, 023, 499 
Long-term debtucets ois ence ee pie ee $ 309,781,883 | 298,791,748 | 291,144,511 299, 200, 374 
Operating revenues eetee ee te eee ee oe $ 122,747, 571 128, 635, 447 138,478,844 | 145,809,378 
Operating expensesz.Aasceus wane elise eee elke $ 28,056, 494 30, 436, 544 32,118, 605 34, 498, 816 
Net income (after income tax)...............545 $ 35, 663, 637 39, 318, 153 45,997,272 PALEY! 
“AN:) Gm ployees ees ae ee els See ass eee No. 1, 496 1,501 1, 492 1,542 
Salaries anGhwageSa.ccewy. fornia shies eects Geer sete $ 9,934,058 10, 323, 846 10, 665, 313 10,929,026 
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Gas Pipeline Statistics.—As already stated, the natural gas transport industry 
became a significant factor in the Canadian economy in 1957 with the completion of the 
first of several extensive pipelines constructed to transport natural gas from the field or 
processing plant to distribution outlets. Consequently, the distribution industry also 
greatly increased deliveries to consumers from that time. Tables 3 and 4 illustrate this 
expansion for the years 1962-65. 


3.—Receipts and Disposition by Natural Gas Utilities, 1962-65 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Mcf Mcf. Mef Mef 
Receipts 
MRATS POLL SY SUCTM estates crete eevee sts eieterelelectoteiolel Ketel 562, 156, 054 638, 295, 918 727, 827,360 812, 243, 369 
Distribution! systems, .on.: os pe fore <i dee eel 219,107,443 | 208,554, 958 216,418, 402 216, 851, 102 
Tay POTS? Hest th perotees Sle aas tote «ke See eRe ea Co lavava tae oey Memene 5, 477, 463 6, 823, 374 9,641, 684 17,745,771 
DAES eee RRA Bryn h be OP Ree hae canta ae DRI tere 14, 383 257, 398 By ey 369, 186 
Totals. Net MeCelptizat. asictelaetainee + niewisieoacls 786, 755, 343 853,931,648 | 954,220,573 1,047, 209, 428 
From stordgeste ee ok. ae te ies Mere ohne ole, evens 26,376,059 27,629,780 27,179,191 34, 747, 749 
Totals5 Sup ply¥icsastecaccewes enue see ane 813,131,402 | 881,561,428 981,399,764 | 1,081,957,177 
Disposition 
Sales topultiamate Consumers ssc. Joceims vee relia 412,061, 509 451,598, 298 504, 503,388 573, 016, 223 
UXDOLUSe ets Beet cca A reine inaieris eae CLK: 342,812,316 | 359,606,260 | 392,239,429 404, 709, 025 
Others lass: Joao seer lacis ot aM ER ERR oe a eae 4,080, 681 833, 466 2701725 2,457,815 
Totals Net Weliuveriesmesset 9 -creeeraer 758, 954, 506 812,038,024 | 899,444, 542 980, 183, 063 
To BtOragesnes . setae ss emclet ess nlc ots cles ole a5 oe ole os 26, 034, 086 35, 960, 581 35, 515, 628 46, 168, 826 
Line pack fluctuation...............sesee eee ences 159, 985 403,645 683, 907 550, 307 
Gas USCAUNESVStCIN Fes ee at doe Sore eee as 17, 145, 463 21,195,062 30, 126,023 45,077,034 
Line losses and unaccounted amounts...............- 10, 837, 362 11,964, 116 15, 629, 664 9,977, 947 
Totals, Demand. 45.241 3 OAR Oe eb he 813,131,402 | 881,561,428 | 981,399,764 1,981, 957,177 


4.—Operating Statistics of Natural Gas Utilities, 1962-65 


Item 1962: 1963 19647 1965 
Daily average Rend oUt mi )55 sci noisy ta cele Met. 2,213,589 2,323,284 2,560, 920 2,811,923 
Opersting Tevenves sae oe cin | le rcpelssseiose = «0lns/euees $ 371, 883, 004 396, 536, 151 437, 885, 637 ae 
Salaries and wagestnr.. cats cm aiecwnd ant $ 54, 540, 602 57,726,901 59, 995, 223 


Average annual earnings per employee........... $ 5,150 5, 288 57611 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
wil be found on p. viii of this volume. 


Section 1.—Telecommunications* 


Communications media in Canada have been shaped to meet the needs of the country. 
Great networks of telephone, telegraph, radio and television facilities, inextricably bound 
together, provide adequate and efficient service which, in this era of electronic advance- 
ment, is under continual technological change and development. The familiar challenges 
of the country—its size, its topography, its climate, its small population—which have 
reared their heads in other areas of development, have had to be faced as well in the field 
of communications. That these have been met is evidenced by the fact that today Canada 
possesses communication facilities and services which are second to none in the world and 
which are somewhat unique in structure. On the one hand there is a group of telephone 
companies acting in concert to provide national services and on the other there are two 
railway companies providing services, each of which is national in scope. All companies 
provide a most comprehensive total communications network. Television relay, data 
exchange, telex, conventional telephone and standard telegraph transmission services are 
all included, intermeshed and intertwined. The two railway companies, one publicly and 
the other privately owned, are in competition with the private and public telephone groups. 
This mixture of public and private ownership—all in competition—has served Canada well 
and may provide a prototype of what might work internationally as well. 


All around us massive strides are being made in communications—dramatic progress 
has established a virtually instantaneous global communications system but the advance 
has only begun. INTELSAT, the International Telecommunications Satellite Consor- 
tium, has opened a fresh approach to the management and development of a world-wide 
communications system and Canada, as a member of INTELSAT, will play a continuing 
and influential role in the growth of satellite communications. A proposal recently placed 
before the Federal Government, spearheaded by a private broadcaster and a space electron- 
ics company, put forward a domestic satellite system as the communications vehicle to 
cover the country from coast to coast and from the border to the Arctic—for message 
traffic, radio and television—and a commercial communications company, studying the 


* Subsections 1 and 3 to 6 of this Section were revised in the Telecommunications Branch of the Department of 
Barrett, Ottawa; Subsection 2 was revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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opportunities opened by satellite communication, plans to build an earth station in Canada 
to test the practicality of this concept. The federal Department of Transport is con- 
ducting an intensive study designed to ascertain the facts and the implications of this new 
era of communications, which appear to be without limit. 


The development of telecommunications in Canada is outlined in the following special 
article. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS IN CANADA* 


From the dawn of history until a mere 150 years ago, communications over any dis- 
tance was no faster than physical transportation—about 10 miles an hour. The first 
significant change occurred about 1800 when visual telegraphs or semaphore stations 
appeared in North America and Europe. In public demonstrations, signals were trans- 
mitted at unbelievable speeds up to 170 miles a minute, although under normal conditions 
they were much slower. 


Electric signal systems introduced a new era of speed and accuracy to most parts of 
the world and 1837 is perhaps the first important date. In that year, Cooke and Wheat- 
stone invented their Needle Telegraph in England and Samuel Morse invented his famous 
code and telegraph instrument in the United States. Within 10 years, long-distance electric 
telegraphy became a reality and by 1866 there were 3,000 telegraph offices spread across 
North America. 


About 1847 the insulation of copper conductors became practical and water, the last 
great barrier, could be crossed. In 1851, a telegraph cable was laid across the English 
Channel and men began to think of crossing the Atlantic. After a number of failures, this 
too was accomplished in 1866 and by 1874 telegraph messages could be sent almost any- 
where in the world. 


Pioneering Telephony in Canada 


Meanwhile, scientists in many parts of the world had been trying to transmit speech 
electrically, usually by trying to adapt telegraphic techniques to the problem. However, 
the idea for the “membrane speaking telephone” came to Alexander Graham Bell in July 
1874, when he was on vacation at his father’s home in Brantford, Ontario. The idea was 
verified experimentally (although accidentally during some experiments on a harmonic 
telegraph) in Boston in 1876 and patented in 1877. In August of the latter year, two 
‘Jong-distance” telephone calls were made, each over a distance of about four miles. The 
first was from Brantford to Mount Pleasant and the second from Brantford to the Bell 
Homestead. What is generally recognized as the world’s first long-distance telephone call 
was made the following week; it was from Brantford to Paris, Ontario, via Toronto, a dis- 
tance of 68 miles. ‘These calls were made over the telegraph lines of the Dominion Tele- 
graph Company. 


In 1877, the first telephone equipment to be leased in the Commonwealth was used to 
connect the office of the Prime Minister with that of the Governor General in Ottawa and 
in the following year the first telephone exchange outside the United States was installed 
in Hamilton, Ontario. One of the original telephones, in working order and connected to 
a reproduction of the Hamilton exchange, is preserved in the Bell Telephone Company’s 
“Panorama of Telephone Progress” in Montreal. Also in 1878, the manufacture of tele- 
phone equipment commenced in Brantford. Bell assigned the Canadian rights to his 
patents to his father and in 1880 The Bell Telephone Company of Canada was incorporated. 
By the end of the year, it had 13 exchanges serving 2,100 telephones and service between 
cities as far apart as Toronto and Hamilton, etc., was available to the public. 


* Prepared by M. E. Callin, P. Eng., New Products Manager, Switching, Power and Customer Products, 
Northern Electric Company Limited, Montreal. 
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Development of the National System 


The inventions of many people in many countries have since contributed to the 
advancement of telephony and Canada has remained in the forefront in applying these 
inventions. 


In 1900, the common battery system was introduced and began to replace the older 
magneto systems and also made possible the development of smaller, more attractive and 
efficient telephone sets. Several automatic switching systems were introduced around 
the turn of the century with limited success. However, it was not until the early 1920s 
that satisfactory systems for large offices were installed using the Strowger Step-by-Step 
system—first invented in 1886. This system became the workhorse of the world and even 
today serves more subscribers than any other system. But Step-by-Step has its limitations 
and these became apparent as the Continent moved toward Direct Distance Dialing. 
The planning of an economical long-distance network entails a choice of routes for a 
call. There is usually a most direct route, which will be the first choice, backed up by one 
or more less-direct routes in case the preferred route is busy. In Step-by-Step systems, 
the digits dialed by the subscriber are used up as fast as he dials them and if the caller ends 
up being connected to a busy circuit, these digits cannot be retrieved and used to select 
an alternate route. Another disadvantage with Step-by-Step is that the heavy sliding 
contacts tend to be noisy, even with the best of maintenance, and the noise level builds 
up and becomes objectionable as circuits become longer and more switches are added. 


In 1950, a new and completely different type of switching system, called Crossbar, was 
introduced in North America. Instead of the subscriber having direct control over the 
. switches that set up the talking path as in Step-by-Step, the digits dialed by the subscriber 
are routed to a temporary memory that is a part of the control equipment. This information 
is retained while other parts of the control equipment search up to five alternate routes to 
complete a call. The system derives its name from the Crossbar switches used in the 
talking path. These switches require almost no maintenance and are not as noisy as the 
older Step-by-Step switches. There is another significant difference—when the call is 
completed, the information is removed from the temporary memory and the control equip- 
ment is ready to serve another subscriber. The control equipment is available to all 
subscribers and hence Crossbar systems are said to use the “common control” principle. 


Crossbar systems were first introduced to Canada for operator-dialing of long-distance 
calls in 1955 and for subscriber-dialed local calls in 1956 and now have found general ap- 
plication across the country for all sizes of offices. It is undoubtedly true that, without this 
switching development, Direct Distance Dialing by subscribers across the whole of the 
Continent could never have become what it is today. 


It is equally true, of course, that gigantic strides had to be taken in the development 
of transmission equipment. Less than 10 years after the first demonstration of the telephone 
at Brantford, some 3,000 miles of “long-distance” telephone lines were in service and double 
that mileage in the following five years. This rapid early growth was the result of technolog- 
ical developments which today may seem elementary. New and better telephone trans- 
mitters had been developed by 1885 and the same year copper wire was first used instead 
of iron wire on long-distance lines. A new industry, made possible by intensive research, 
was being created. 


In 1890 the single-wire circuit with ground return was replaced by two-wire circuits 
and in the following few years the Loading Coil and the Phantom Circuit increased the 
range and capacity of long-distance networks. 


Telephone calls over unlimited distances were made possible only by the invention of 
the electron tube. In 1915 the first commercial application was made on a transcontinental 
telephone line in the United States and the same year a combination of telephone and radio 
facilities was used to transmit speech across the Atlantic. The following year, 1916, the 
first telephone call between Montreal and Vancouver was made over a combination of 
Canadian and United States lines. On the Diamond Jubilee of Canada’s Confederation in 
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1927, the Governor General and the Prime Minister were able to talk to Canadians from 
coast to coast using telephone and telegraph facilities and the trans-Canada radio network. 
Carrier equipment, which enables more than one conversation to be carried on the same 
pair of telephone lines, was first used in Canada in 1928. In 1932 the first totally Canadian 
transcontinental telephone network was opened and the first direct radio telephone link 
with England was inaugurated. 

Although continued refinements were made to this national and international network, 
the next dramatic changes did not occur until the 1950s. In that decade the first trans- 
Canada microwave system was built and installed to carry telephone conversations and 
television programs from coast to coast. Also, the first submarine telephone cable was laid 
across the Atlantic Ocean, replacing the radiotelephone circuit that had been in use for 
25 years. 

Thus, by 1960, by keeping pace with technological developments throughout the 
world and particularly in the United States, Canada had a highly automated national tele- 
phone network, fully integrated into the over-all North American network and with excel- 
lent connections to other, more distant countries. 


The Telecommunications Team 


The national telephone network was not the result of technological development alone 
but the creation of many men working together in organizations that evolved and adapted 
themselves to meet changing conditions. 


When the telephone industry was first established in Canada in 1877, representatives 
or agents of many companies were located in towns and cities across the country, sometimes 
in direct competition with each other in the same city. Then in 1880, as mentioned earlier, 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada was organized to consolidate nearly all the tele- 
phone business then developing. At first the Bell planned to serve the whole of Canada 
but problems created by geography and the scattered nature of settlement influenced it to 
limit operations to Ontario and Quebec. Separate companies developed in British Colum- 
bia and the Maritimes and responsibility for providing telephone service in the Prairie 
Provinces was undertaken by the respective provincial governments. Today there are 
2,330 telephone operating companies which differ widely in size and in scope of operations. 
They range from tiny rural co-operatives serving perhaps a few f amilies to large shareholder- 
owned and province-owned systems which number their customers in hundreds of thousands. 
This blend of large and small, private and government ownership is probably unique in 
the world. 


Although there are many companies providing telephone service, each has a monopoly 
within its own territory. Direct competition was found to be inefficient and had ceased in 
Canada by 1890 and the operating companies are subject to government regulation at the 
appropriate level—federal, provincial or municipal. 

With so many independent administrations, the need for a new organization to promote 
co-operation within the industry and the exchange of information about technical and 
operating procedures became apparent. In 1921 the Telephone Association of Canada 


(TAC) was formed, its members being the 12 major telephone companies in Canada; this 


association also works closely with the smaller independent systems. As the barriers of 
distance were successively overcome, an even more closely knit organization was required 
to develop and maintain a coast-to-coast long-distance network that would connect to the 
facilities of the local telephone systems across the country. In 1931, the Trans-Canada 
Telephone System was established, its members being:— 


The Avalon Telephone Company Limited 

Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Company Limited 
The New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited 
The Bell Telephone Company of Canada 

Manitoba Telephone System 

Saskatchewan Government Telephones 

Alberta Government Telephones 

British Columbia Telephone Company. 
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In 1949, the Trans-Canada Telephone System acquired a new member, the Canadian 
Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC), a Crown Corporation established to 
assume control and operation of all overseas communications involving Canada. The 
COTC operates the Canadian terminals of overseas circuits and is a partner with approp- 
riate foreign administrations in the construction and operation of the necessary transmis- 
sion facilities such as trans-oceanic cables (see pp. 873-874). 

The need for co-operation between operating agencies extends from the national to 
the international sphere. Following the setting up of the International Telegraph Con- 
vention of 1865 and the International Radio Telegraph Convention of 1906, the Internation- 
al Telegraph Union was formed because, in its own words, ‘“telecommunications could span 
vast distances, but not national boundaries’. That Union grew into the International 
Telecommunication Union (ITU), with headquarters in Geneva, and is the recognized 
special agency of the United Nations in all matters related to telecommunications. 

The Canadian telecommunications industry participates actively in the affairs of the 
ITU, which include the planned development of international circuits, the study of related 
technical and operating problems and also assistance to developing countries (see also 
p. 174). The Telephone Association of Canada and the telecommunications departments 
of the railways have membership as operating companies. Most of the Canadian manu- 
facturers of telecommunications equipment, in whose laboratories originate the new 
devices and technology, have joined the ITU as scientific members. This massive con- 
tribution from Canadian industry is co-ordinated by the Department of Transport, which 
is the senior government regulatory body for telecommunications in Canada and is naturally 
the official voice of Canada in the ratification of international commitments. 

In commenting on the people and organizations involved in telecommunications it 
should be mentioned that the industry, in operating and manufacturing, employs more 
than 100,000 people and directly supports over 400,000 people, which is about 2 p.c. of 
the total population of Canada. 


Recent Developments 


It is apparent that the rate of telecommunications development has been accelerating, 
particularly over the past 15 years, and the contributing factors are undoubtedly the in- 
crease in population coupled with rising standards of living, the need to communicate 
leading to the information explosion, and advances in the art of telecommunications 
itself. 


It is interesting to note that many recent technological advances, such as communica- 
tion via satellites and Pulse Code Modulation, were predicted and reasonably well under- 
stood more than 20 years ago but the necessary components were lacking. This situation 
changed when a completely new generation of components was introduced in the 1950s, 
stemming from the invention of the transistor at the Bell Laboratories in 1948. At first, 
transistors were produced as individual components and were smaller, cheaper, more reliable 
and dissipated less heat than the electron tubes they replaced. But further developments 
came rapidly as manufacturers around the world saw the many advantages of the new 
devices. The single transistor gave way to integrated and thin film circuits produced by 
micro-photography. From a wafer-thin slice of silicon the size of a 25-cent piece, about 
600 Monolithic Integrated Circuits can be made, each containing perhaps a hundred 
components. ‘Theoretically, 9,000 of these components, enough to make a modest com- 
puter, could be contained in a thimble. However, the mechanical problems of mounting 
and connecting the components and allowing for heat dissipation mean that the optimum 
packing density is beyond reach at the moment. Another point to note is that, contrary 
to previous experience, integrated circuits have proved to be cheaper and are more reliable 
than the equivalent individual components. 
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The economy, reliability and small size of the new solid state devices—and their 
fast operating times when used in switching applications—have made possible the changes 
we see around us, from small transistor radios, computers and satellite communications 
to the less obvious changes in the telecommunications network. Electronic switching 
systems have now been developed that will eventually supersede Crossbar systems. This 
new equipment uses the common control technique that was pioneered with Crossbar but 
the electronic control circuitry is many times faster than the relay type circuits currently 
in use. Somewhat paradoxically, the increased speed of electronic switching will not 
directly reduce the time a subscriber needs to reach the party with whom he wishes to talk 
because, already, calls are connected almost as soon as the originator has finished dialing. 
But the faster electronic equipment can refer to more information when setting up a call 
and the memory circuits that store this information will use programmed logic which is 
easier to change than the wired logic of existing common control systems. It is anticipated 
that this combination of speed and of a larger, more flexible memory will result in a more 
personalized form of telephone service. For example, subscribers may be able to reach 
people they call frequently by dialing only two or three digits instead of seven, or they may 
be able to arrange for incoming calls to be routed temporarily to another location. These 
and many more services can be provided in this new age but it is not certain what form these 
services will take, because no one knows which of the services telephone users will want and 
be prepared to pay for. 


Another benefit to be derived from the increased intelligence of electronic systems and 
the greater reliability of its solid state components will be an increased ability to take care 
of its own operation. Already, common control switching systems can isolate and report 
defective units. A limited amount of extra equipment is supplied so that Crossbar systems 
can continue to operate unattended for months between visits by a maintenance crew. 
This trend will be carried further and electronic switching offices will be self-checking and 
self-repairing to a degree that leads switching engineers to talk of an “immortal machine’. 


Recent developments in the field of transmission have been equally significant and 
exciting. Some, such as over-the-horizon radio and satellite communication, have caught 
the imagination of people everywhere. But they have also shown that radio waves are 
becoming very congested and that the conservation and efficient use of the available 
frequency spectrum is a matter demanding international regulation of the highest order. 
Because of the tremendous demands for frequency bandwidths resulting from the “com- 
munications explosion”, two recent innovations may prove to be crucial to the develop- 
ment of telecommunications over the remainder of this century. The first is the reversion 
to cable. Recent research has lead to the evolution of high capacity, high quality, long- 
haul transmission over co-axial cable that is economical and fully competitive with micro- 
wave equipment. The second is more properly an invention—the discovery of the “Laser’’. 
This makes available tremendous bandwidths at the lower end of the light spectrum, 1.e., 
at frequencies far above those used for telecommunications today. In so far as bandwidth 
is the natural resource used for telecommunication transmission, the invention of the 
Laser has been compared in significance with the addition of nuclear power to the world’s 
available sources of prime power. 


Mention should also be made of a new transmission multiplexing technique, Pulse 
Code Modulation (PCM), by which a voice circuit is sampled at regular and frequent 
intervals. Each sample of the signal is then coded in a digital manner similar to a tele- 
graph signal. The coded samples from many voice circuits are then interleaved and trans- 
mitted over a single pair of conductors to a distant point, where they are sorted, decoded 
and the original signals reconstituted. PCM is interesting for many reasons. First, the 
principles were discovered and disclosed 30 years ago but the practical application was 
dependent on the developments of solid state devices over the past ten years. Second, it 
is the first time that digital or telegraphic rather than analog techniques have been used 
for the transmission of speech. This has the advantage that on long circuits, amplifiers 
can be used which differentiate between the desired signal and undesired noise and which 
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will amplify the former and reject the latter. T hird, PCM introduces the principle of Time 
Division Multiplexing as an alternative to Frequency Division Multiplexing. Fourth, 
and perhaps most important, the rapid sampling of different voice circuits with PCM is 
really a form of electronic switching. Switching and transmission have now become inte- 
grated rather than closely related disciplines. 


Telecommunications in Transition 


The previous paragraphs have covered various aspects of the changing role of tele- 
communications in Canada and elsewhere in the world and indicated that developments 
are now coming at a prodigious rate. The industry has entered the most dramatic period 
of transition of its existence, both in its impact on the lives of all of us and in its own com- 
position. It is no longer possible to think of telecommunications merely in terms of tele- 
grams and telephone calls when the existing networks are already carrying data, drawings 
and television. Telecommunications today must be defined as ‘‘the electrical transmission 
of intelligence” and its potential impact,is_still a,matter of speculation, although recent 
applications may give some clues. 

In our homes and at work we are aware of a more flexible, personalized and capable 
telephone service and this trend will certainly continue as new developments become 
available. The transmission of data and pictures is already revolutionizing many aspects 
of business including inventory control, the scheduling and loading of transportation facili- 
ties and discussions between suppliers and customers of technical specifications. Some 
firms have used private voice-video facilities to conduct personnel interviews where long 
distances separated the participants. But it may well be that the new telecommunications 
will have its greatest impact in the field of education. Regular television programs have 
included educational material for many years and the soundness of the techniques has 
been demonstrated in many countries. More recently, lectures without pictures were 
conducted over regular telephone lines and it was found that lecturers and students adapted 
rapidly to the changed environment. For many subjects the ‘‘tele-lecture’’ has proved to 
be more effective than one-way television because the student can participate over the 
telephone circuit. An ambitious Canadian venture in this field is being conducted jointly 
by the University of Saskatchewan and Saskatchewan Government Telephones. An in- 
structor in Regina lectures in mathematics to classes in several other cities. His notes and 
sketches are also transmitted via a Visual Electronic Remote Blackboard (VERB) and 
projected onto screens in the classrooms. 


The impact of telecommunications on education will also affect adults. Many jobs 
are disappearing and people have to be re-trained for completely new work. Other jobs 
have been altered by technological advances so that the educational requirements to perform 
the jobs satisfactorily have also changed. ‘This applies not only to professional employment 
but also to the so-called “unskilled” workers. Although all levels of government are 
becoming increasingly involved in this type of re-training and education, much of the re- 
sponsibility for it falls on industry. 


Today there is more need for education of all kinds but at the same time there is a 
shortage of teachers. Telecommunications is one possible solution that has attracted the 
attention of many companies and individual teachers, scientists and engineers. The man- 
machine interface is being studied. Even the learning process itself has been re-examined 
and this has lead to programmed learning and teaching machines. 


Society’s present methods of storing information for reference purposes in libraries, in 
correspondence files and in technical drawings are also being challenged. What can be 
stored on paper can also be stored electronically, regardless of whether the information 
consists of business records or is of a purely educational nature. The combination of 
modern computers and telecommunications make the storage, retrieval and processing of 
information at large centralized information centres easy and convenient. Computer time 
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sharing means that a small business can avail itself of these facilities just as readily as a 
large business. For example, it is quite conceivable that a dentist in Moose Jaw might 
use a computer in Regina to maintain his records and send out his bills. Electronic refer- 
ence libraries will not only provide information, they will also ascertain the inquirer’s 
current level of knowledge and then select the additional information he needs. In other 
words, the equivalent of the capable assistance of a professional librarian in a large library 
could be available to a person in a small remote community. 


Although it is not possible here to more than suggest some of the effects of the new 
technology, there is a growing belief that the advances in communications are changing 
basic living patterns. Professor McLuhan, Director of the University of Toronto’s Centre 
for Culture and Technology, has already attained an international reputation for his 
analysis and observations on these basic changes. We are all aware that, through tele- 
vision and telecommunications, we are more up to date on events in distant parts of the 
world, that we are members of a wider community which McLuhan calls living in an 
“Electronic Village”. His epigram that ‘the medium is the message” is intended to focus 
attention on the media used for the origination, transmission and display of information in 
which telecommunications plays an important part. 


This closer relationship between the new telecommunications and other technologies 
and disciplines is most significant. The boundaries between telecommunications and 
computers and information handling, etc., will become less clearly defined and new com- 
panies will challenge the established telecommunication manufacturing and operating 
companies. The rate of technological advance should further increase as developments in 
one area of communications stimulate developments elsewhere and the main problem may 
well be to remain the masters of what we can create. | 


Subsection 1.—Government Control over Telecommunications Agencies 


Telephone and telegraph companies incorporated under the Federal Parliament are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of Transport Commissioners in the matter of rates 
and practices under the provisions of the Railway Act (see pp. 786-7 87); other companies 
are responsible to provincial regulatory bodies. International telegraph and telephone 
communications are handled subject to the International Telecommunication Convention 
and the Regulations thereunder and/or under regional agreements. Tolls charged to the 
public for radio communication service are subject to the provisions of the Regulations 
made under the Radio Act. Overseas cables landed in Canada are subject to the External 
Submarine Cable Regulations under the Telegraphs Act. 


Radio communications in Canada, except for those matters covered by the Broad- 
casting Act, are regulated under the Radio Act and Regulations and also under the Canada 
Shipping Act and Ship Station Radio Regulations. In addition, radio communication 
matters are administered in accordance with the International Telecommunication Con- 
vention and Radio Regulations annexed thereto; the International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion; the International Convention for the Safety of Life at Sea; the Inter-American 
Telecommunication Convention and the Convention between Canada and the United 
States of America relating to the operation by citizens of either country of certain radio 
equipment or stations in the other country; and also in accordance with such regional 
agreements as the Agreement between Canada and the United States for the Promotion 
of Safety on the Great Lakes by Means of Radio, the Agreement between Canada and the 
United States relating to the Co-ordination and Use of Radio F requencies Above Thirty 
Megacycles per Second, the Inter-American Radio Agreement, the North American 
Regional Broadcasting Agreement, the Canada-USA Television Agreement and the 
Canada-USA FM Agreement (see also p. 876). 
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National radio broadcasting in Canada entered its present phase in 1936 when, with 
the passage of the Canadian Broadcasting Act, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
replaced the Canadian Radio Broadcasting Commission. The Act gave the Corporation 
wide powers in the operation of a national broadcasting system and gave to the Minister 
of Transport the technical control of all broadcasting stations. 


During 1958 the Government established a Board of Broadcast Governors and the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Board of Governors was abolished. The Board of 
Broadcast Governors regulates the establishment and operation of networks of radio and 
television broadcasting stations, the activities of public and private broadcasting stations 
and the relationship between them, in the interest of providing a national broadcasting 
service of high standard, basically Canadian in content and character. Although the 
Minister of Transport is the licensing authority under the Radio Act, the Broadcasting Act 
requires that applications for broadcasting station licences or for any change in an existing 
broadcasting station be referred to the Board of Broadcast Governors for its recommenda- 
tion before being dealt with by the Minister. (See also pp. 881-882.) 


During 1966 the Government published a White Paper on Broadcasting proposing 
amending legislation whereby the Board of Broadcast Governors would have full power to 
issue broadcasting licences, subject only to technical evaluation and certification by the 
Department of Transport. The proposed new legislation would also provide that com- 
munity-antenna television systems be treated as components of the national broadcasting 
system, subject to licensing, regulation and control by the Board of Broadcast Governors. 


Subsection 2.—Telephone and Telegraph Statistics 


Telephone Statistics.—In 1965 there were 2,374 telephone systems operating in 
Canada compared with 2,458 in 1964; of these systems 2,330 reported in 1965 and 2,421 
in 1964. Co-operative systems in rural districts decreased from 2,144 in 1964 to 2,072 
in 1965 and incorporated companies from 174 to 157. The largest of the incorporated 
companies, The Bell Telephone Company of Canada, which operates throughout the greater 
part of Ontario and Quebec and in N ewfoundland and the Northwest Territories, served 
61 p.c. of all the telephones in Canada in both 1964 and 1965 and the British Columbia 
Telephone Company, also shareholder-owned, served 9.5 p.c. of the total in 1965. The 
number of telephones in use increased by 65.4 p.c. during the 1956-65 period. 


1.—Pole-Line and Wire Mileage and Number of Telephones in Use, 1956-65 


‘ Nore.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition. - 


Telephones in Use 


Route Length 
Year Systems Mileage of Wire " 
Business | Residential Total Beraleton 

No. miles miles No. No. No. No. 
D5) ee oe hI Soa Ee 2,661 269,303 | 16,410,897 1,334, 403 3,164,922 4,499,325 28.0 
NOS Kea ck. see betaine det 2,637 274,334 | 18,161,444 1,409, 446 3,417, 689 4,827,135 29.1 
19585 Sse Ae oer 2,619 280, 884 | 20,250,410 1, 486, 393 3,681,900 5,118,293 30.0 
LOSES. Sar eee crear 2,605 267,737 | 22,791,129 1,568, 735 3, 870, 288 5, 439 , 023 5) 4 
LOGO scence ee. ee Oe 2,558 274,855 | 25,333, 802 1,673,915 4,054,252 5,728, 167 32.2 
EOGHAN AD, oc te are eae: 2,509 306,167 | 26,986,478 1,729,599 4,284, 416 6,014,015 32.6 
AUS CAR hae Pas ee rag MATS, 2,430 314,523 | 28,930,413 1,815,895 4,512,553 6,329,448 337 
NOOO eee cere siecur chet ror 2,296 284, 2021) 31,267,977 1,910,178 4,746, 435 6, 656, 6138 34.9 
LQG 48 2. Seas Sane 2,421 281,036) 33,731, 622 2,016, 182 5,003, 192 7,019,374 36.1 
tes Gon ee oe Sen ioe 2,330 283, 4781] 36,666,557 2,142,256 5,302, 815 7,445,071 38.1. - 


1 Excludes channel mileages sometimes included in previous years; also, in 1963-65 data were collected for under- 
ground cable rather than for underground conduit as previously. } ; 
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2.—Telephones in Use, by Province, 1965 
—VWV—W—$0ueMeMMN SS 


Province or On Individual Lines On 2- and 4-Party Lines On Rural Lines che 
Territory Business |Residential] Business |Residential| Business Residential] Telephones 
No No No No. No No No 
Newfoundland.......... 9,343 24, 683 1,151 30,479 1 335 645 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,110 7,679 50 3,068 331 7,430 209 
Nova Scotia............. 18,351 97,273 545 17, 460 1,070 30, 264 3,458 
New Brunswick........ 14,127 59,180 668 28,033 974 21,547 Panes 
Onebe? ck. oa as ok: 174, 426 861, 488 6,189 235,568 13,346 120,917 24,879 
MONE TIO << boi ek us ain 233,609 | 1,142,295 5,101 409,980 8, 208 178, 843 26,477 
AMIGOS. 0. cree t., 31,15 161,558 454 29,402 2,51 37,791 2,719 
Saskatchewan.......... 29,373 152,357 31 354 3,229 58,076 2,710 
lL ae ae fl 54,073 283, 737 194 5,240 730 31,548 4,019 
British Columbia...... 63,547 148,321 275 246,975 3,249 72,482 5,901 
Yukon Territory....... 986 1,069 88 1,224 113 135 55 
Northwest Territories. 659 820 162 954 66 391 62 
Canada Ph to a Aes 4 631,762 | 2,940,460 14,908 | 1,008,737 33, 832 559, 754 73,306 
Sn mmmmmeermemmmenmemmemeemmmeee sees ee 
Private Branch . 
Extensions Telephones 
Exchange Mobile Total per 100 
Business | Residential] Business ) Residential Papolates 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Newfoundland.......... 8, 593 — 6, 022 6,736 50 88,038 17.6 
Prince Edward Island.. 2,325 = 1,477 1, 805 — 26, 484 24.5 
Nova Scotia........... 22,554 — 12,288 20, 840 — 224, 103 29.5 
New Brunswick........ 16,318 a 12,783 16,587 798 173, 187 QT 
Quebeo!. [-Eaeaniat. . 251,411 19 146,188 219,779 272 2,054, 482 36.0 
(CIGEN di Qe era pecrenteenraae 877,157 108 182,029 359, 865 864 || 2,924,531 || | 42.8 
BIANILOOH. bots cece cls 38, 430 — 20,118 26, 804 82 351,026 36.6 
Saskatchewan.......... 24,144 _— 15, 123 18,245 168 303, 810 31.9 
miberta sy... 80d... 79, 895 — 26,307 51,083 1,530 538,356 37.0 
British Columbia...... 84,410 — 52,877 71,731 1,979 751, 747 40.5 
Yukon Territory....... 241 — 1,188 162 100 5,361 35.7 
Northwest Territories. 307 — 377 105 43 3,946 ioee 
Canada............ 905,785 122 476,777 793, 742 5,886 | 7,445,071 37.6 


The major telephone systems record completed calls on representative days through- 
out the year and on this basis estimate the number of local conversations which, added 
to the actual count of long-distance calls, gives their total volume of business. Estimates 
are included for the smaller systems. 


3.—Local and Long-Distance Calls and Average Calls per Capita and per Telephone, 1956-65 


Nore.—Figures from 1928 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1939 edition. 


Toone Total Average Calls per Telephone 
Year rai Piste aire Calls as “ 
alls _ a per ong- 
Calls Capita Local Dictintos Total 
”000 ”000 000 No. No. No. No. 
| eae ae 7,593,525 171,280 7,764, 805 486 1,688 38.0 1,726 
an Sea aete 8,077,101 178,608 8,255,709 498 1,673 37.0 1,710 
Rare eel Po. acest 8,513,455 194, 186 8,707,641 511 1,663 37.9 1,701 
Bn cee en 9,044, 825 205,395 9, 250, 220 530 1,663 37.9 1,701 
OU UUELS SA g  e 9,364, 586 2955275 9,579, 861 537 1,635 37.6 1,672 
ASA AR ahaa at 10, 242, 657 226,258 10,468,915 568 1,703 37.6 1,741 
oT es 10, 558, 129 250, 239 10, 808,368 576 1,668 40.0 1,708 
Mrtertlt. ta. Jad. 11% 11,055,030 257, 548 11,322,578 593 1,662 39.0 1,701 
Bree) est hie 8 Og 11,658,113 281, 239 11,939,352 614 1,661 40.1 1,701 
Meme es GS is tt 12,138,243 301,614 12, 489, 857 628 1,630 40.5 1,671 
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The steady increases in capitalization, revenue and expenditure of telephone companies 
together with the figures of number of employees and salaries and wages paid are shown 
for the years 1956-65 in Table 4. Provincial figures for 1965 are given in Table 5. 


4.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, 1956-65 


Nors.—Figures from 1911 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 
edition, 


Capital Long-Term Cost of . tT ma Salaries 
Year Stock! Debt Plant Revenue Expenditure Bini- Haste 
ployees 8 
$ $ $ $ $ No $ 
HORS oes 549, 196, 657 583,795,407 | 1,672,363,570 | 422,370,206 | 366,117,634 60,121 | 193,992,142 
GEV coon 627,051,991 683,386,827 | 1,941,591,700 | 467,701,983 | 412,158,348 64,074 | 219,693,002 
1958.50...5 639, 824, 492 845,613,559 | 2,202,747,303 | 507,689,602 | 451,672,799 61,400 | 234, 298, 163 
19590 cee 730, 874, 613 916,791,207 | 2,444,576,788 | 582,262,550 | 509,727,426 58,826 | 240,691,244 
1960 reer 758,291,439 | 1,068,399,476 | 2,692,484,052 | 627,982,847 | 549,042, 848 57,670 | 247,128, 467 
LOG LHR 879,424,405 | 1,134,866,419 | 2,926,527,459 | 679,306,194 | 590,428,169 56,322 | 254,207,734 
1962. seh. 1,012,220,461 | 1,151,169,891 | 3,192,229,994 | 733,294,451 | 636,542, 442 58,091 | 269,284, 720 
1963eeEe 1,207, 147,639 | 1,144,518,306 | 3,510,479,137 | 787,374,716 | 687,272,971 58,416 | 288,772,585 
19645, eae 1,328,991,574 | 1,241,015,012 | 3,808,675,460 | 860,207,384 | 746,503,960 60,829 | 306, 454,089 
LOGS eee 1, 380,189,560 | 1,348,911,971 | 4,127,386,680 | 948,177,117 | 821,204, 894 63,467 | 335,364, 967 
Re FN ek re a 
1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 
5.—Financial Statistics of Telephone Systems, by Province, 1965 
P Capital Cc Time | Sal 
rovince or apita ost of : ime alaries 
Territory Stock! Plant Revenue Expenditure Em- and Wages? 
ployees 
$ $ $ $ No $ 
INewtound landive saree 12,850,670 37,370, 145 6,048,761 5,793,364 789 3,385, 927 
Prince Edward Island......... 3,178,047 11,514, 623 2,336, 450 2,051,705 182 637, 853 
NovaiScotias: # aetnoseesna: 37,499,713 | 114,655,740 24,727,334 21,348,609 2,312 9,168,607 
New: BrunswiCkaa.a. sects 39,804,936 | 109,778,086 24, 526,668 20,974, 401 1,681 8,054, 238 
Quebec’. ese eee ee 1,045,388, 458 |2,619,734,805 | 627,144,040 | 537,255, 428 18,372 | 102,512,760 
Ontariotstat da none rhe: 17, 669, 467 74,131,118 19,011,993 14, 825, 145 20,802 | 111,651,180 
Manitoba, a: een tiesto: —— 198, 123, 483 35,750, 060 33, 613, 230 3,779 | 17,818,057 
Saskatchewan................- 47,423,049 | 202,216,410 SONU iigalal 32, 885, 708 3,146 | 12,813,221 
Alberta i585. Seance ae ceerneee 3,264,729 | 311,461,712 65, 174, 673 63,218,975 5,967 | 32,166,789 
British Columbia. scenes eee 173,115,491 | 448,400,608 | 103,684,921 89, 237,329 6,482 | 37,107,337 
Northwest Territories......... — — — 5 48,998 
Canadas. ee ee oa 1,380,189, 560 |4,127,386,680 | 948,177,117 | 821,204,894 63,467 | 335,364, 967 
iit cai tte mA Pranith ) etaeciai a Beagle lia Mats RT As, SRR VEL A IIE eA Ei 
1 Includes premium on capital stock. 2 Full-time and part-time. 3 Includes data of The Bell 


Telephone Company, which operates in Quebec, Ontario, Newfoundland and the Northwest Territories. 4 Includes 
data of Northern Telephone Limited, which operates in Ontario and Quebec. 


Telegraph Statistics.—There were nine telegraph and cable companies operating in 
Canada during 1965 but, as already stated, telegraph service is provided mainly by the 
telecommunications departments of the two major railway companies (see also p. 861). 
The number of telegrams sent continues to decline year by year, giving way to other types 
of message transmission, but the number of cablegrams sent has been rising. The business 
of telegraph and cable companies appears to be changing from one of handling messages 
directly to one of leasing equipment for the transmission of messages by others. Revenues 
from the latter source have been rising over the past several years and have been the 
main factor in the steady advance in total operating revenues. Total cost of property 
and equipment for all telegraph and cable companies was $447,295,000 in 1965, increasing 
from $425,324,144 in 1964. 
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6.—Summary Statistics of Canadian Telegraphs, 1956-65 


Notre.—Figures from 1920 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1938 


edition. 


: ; Net Pole- : 
- Operating | Operating ; : Wire Em Cable- Money 
Year Revenues | Expenses sable a Min’ " Mileage |ployees! Telegrams grams? Transfers 
$ $ $ miles miles No. No. No. $ 
1956. . 40,720,213 | 33,688,888 | 7,031,325 | 48,062 442,891 | 10,833 | 20,381,641 | 2,390,376 | 24,295,308 
1957. . 44,796,778 | 39,271,893 | 5,524,885 | 48,379 451,669 | 11,159 | 19,163,723 | 2,492,982 | 25,586,057 
1958. 47,633,991 | 39,908,538 | 7,725,453 | 47,495 | 464,661 10,587 | 17,296,786 | 2,398,459 | 24,434, 887 
1959. . 52,962,913 | 43,511,666 | 9,451,247 | 47,535 | 486,875 10,586 | 16,390,997 | 2,487,358 | 25,589,067 
1960. . 58,546,167 | 45,538,063 | 13,008,104 | 48,159 | 510,640 10,279 | 15,546,292 | 2,533,014 | 25,134,534 
1961. 64,053,626 | 51,735,006 | 12,318,620 | 48,675 | 524,720 9,997 | 15,138,706 | 2,662,931 | 25,041,156 
1962. 71,379,074 + 56,451,679 | 14,927,395 | 48,381 | 534,074 10,069 | 14,451,416 | 2,606,103 | 28,060,157 
1963. . 73,611,349 | 60,256,828 | 13,354,521 | 49,536 | 532,551 9,826 | 13,338,941 | 2,668,796 | 30,133,340 
1964. 78,743,332 | 63,865,422 | 14,877,910 | 49,730 | 537,438 9,431 | 12,946,062t| 2,751,623 | 32,378,177 
1965. 86,087,398 | 68,869,393 | 17,218,005 | 49,623 | 544,759 9,270 | 12,788,585 | 3,037,939 | 38,865,118 
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1 Excludes commission operators. 2 Includes wireless messages and transatlantic telex messages. 


Subsection 3.—Overseas Telecommunications Services 


The Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC) was established in 
1950 to maintain and operate external telecommunication services for the conduct of ‘public 
communications by cable, radiotelegraph and radiotelephone and any other means of tele- 
communication between Canada and overseas points; to make use of all developments in 
cable and radio transmission and reception for external telecommunication services; and 
to conduct investigation and research with the object of improving and co-ordinating such 
telecommunication services with the telecommunication services of other parts of the Com- 
monwealth. By 1966 the following services had been established: direct telegraph, tele- 
phone and telex communications between Canada and Argentina, Australia, Barbados, 
Bermuda, Brazil, Britain, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Iceland, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, the Netherlands, New Zealand, N orway, Sweden and Switzerland. Direct tele- 
graph and telex services are operated with Belgium and Peru and direct telegraph service 
is operated with the U.S.S.R. 


The first transatlantic telephone cable, a joint project with the British Post Office, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Eastern Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Corporation, was brought into service in 1956. Apart from normal use 
of its systems for public telephone and telegraph message traffic, capacity is available for 
private leased circuits. International telex service was introduced to Canada the same 
year and service with 118 countries is available. Since 1961 the following cables have been 
made available for service: the Canada—Britain 80-circuit telephone cable (CANTAT); the 
Canada-Greenland-Iceland 24-circuit cable (ICECAN), primarily intended to meet the 
North Atlantic communication needs of international civil aviation, and its connecting 
counterpart between Iceland and Scotland (SCOTICE); a four-party project (Canada-— 
Britain—Australia-New Zealand), part of a Commonwealth round-the-world cable system, 
consisting of a Canada—New Zealand—Australia 80-circuit telephone cable (COMPAC); and 
the use of a number of circuits for Canadian purposes in a telephone cable system con- 
necting Jamaica and the United States and in a telephone cable system connecting Bermuda 
and the United States. Additional circuits are being taken up in the latter system for 
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extension to Tortola and thence by tropospheric scatter systems to various islands in the 
eastern Caribbean and these will be operational toward the end of 1966. A six-party 
(Canada-Britain—Australia-New Zealand-Singapore—Federation of Malaysia) project, a 
section of the Commonwealth round-the-world cable system, will provide, when completed 
early in 1967, an Australia-New Guinea—North Borneo-Singapore—Malaysia-Hong Kong 
80-circuit telephone cable (GSEACOM) and will connect with COMPAC. 


COTC, under a long-term agreement, has chartered the CCGS John Cabot, a com- 
bined ice-breaker/cable repair ship, provided for these purposes by the Department of 
Transport. The ship is to be mainly responsible for the maintenance of all the cables in 
the western North Atlantic Ocean. 


Canada, along with 50 other countries, is a member of the International Telecom- 
munications Satellite Consortium (INTELSAT). This organization is responsible for 
financing, setting up and operating a global satellite communication system. The COTC 
is Canada’s designated operating entity for this purpose and is represented on the 18-mem- 
ber Interim Communications Satellite Committee (ICSC) which is responsible, on behalf of 
INTELSAT, for carrying this venture forward. A communications satellite ground 
station is being constructed near Liverpool, N.S., by the Department of Transport for 
experimental purposes. It is designed to improve the capability of industry and govern- 
ment in this new field and will be made available to the COTC for its initial direct partici- 
pation in the commercial satellite system. Exploitation of this new technology, along with 
continued use of existing submarine cables and other facilities, will make possible an im- 
proved global network to meet the ever-increasing demand for overseas communication 
services, including television relay. A list of the cables landed in Canada is given in Table 7. 


7.—External Cables Landed in Canada, 1966 


: Nautical 
Company and Station Cables Miles 
No. No. 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation (COTC)— 
Halifax, N.S. via Azores to Porthcurno, England... 2. 6 0..e eee ces tae nee ele eee 1 3,078 
Port Alberni, B.C. to Sydney, Australia via Hawaii, Fiji Islands and New Zealand..... 1 8,232 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!................s es seees 1 2,280 
Hampden, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland (CANTAT).... 0.0... cece cece cence eee een eens 1 2,010 
Hampden, Nfld. to Vestmannaeyjar, Iceland via Greenland............+-..esereee ees 1 245657 
Western Union International Inc. (WUI)— , 
Bay Roberts, Nfld. to Penzance, England...........-.ccceeeec ence cece etree eeeeeees 4 8,479 
Bay. Roberts, Nild..to HammibsN. Ys, U.S.A sic ieas ecto cart join siard sin sienyes ep/oy Pon speye 2 2,778 
Bay, Roberts Ni de bOsAZOLES sees cseiitine<cieisletsyya.< tal cuene ero ieee ious ole aat= Ci neieieh touted 1 1,343 
Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company (ET&T)— 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland!.............-.....5 i. af A 2,280 
Sydney Mines, N.S. via Clarenville, Nfld. to Penmarch, France..............-.- Tae Stal pera, 2,400 
New Brunswick Telephone Company Limited (NBTEL)— 
Campobello Island, N2B..to JoubechsMe.. Ui. ScAte. corceebie tree ibe eres “leer els holt d= pire 1 0.3 


__ 1 Twin cable from Clarenville, Nfld. to Oban, Scotland, and single cable from Clarenville, Nfld. via Terrence- 
ville, Nfld. to Sydney Mines, N.S.; licensed for operation by two carriers—COTC and ET&T. 


Increased demand for all types of overseas telecommunication services resulted in the 
COTC reporting a net profit of over $2,500,000 for the year ended Mar. 31, 1966. Income 
for the year amounted to $17,967,279. 
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The satellite tracking station at Mill Village on Nova Scotia’s south shore is Canada’s first link 

with the global satellite communications network now being established. The rubberized dacron 

radome protects the giant parabolic reflector antenna which is capable of rotation to any 
position required to keep orbital satellites within range at all times. 


Subsection 4.—Federal Government Civil Telecommunications and 
Electronics Services 


Radio regulation and radio aids to navigation services are under the jurisdiction of the 
Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport. The func- 
tions and responsibilities of the Branch may be summarized as follows: (1) administration 
of the Radio Act and Regulations and the ;Radio Provisions of the Canada Shipping Act 
and Ship Station Radio Regulations; (2) research into and development of new and im- 
proved communication and electronic equipment and systems needed for aeronautical, 
marine, meteorological and other services; (3) construction, maintenance and operation of 
radio aids to marine and air navigation and of radio communication stations including 
procurement of the necessary equipment; (4) development of policy and plans with respect 
to international telecommunications by cables, satellites and other media, including relations 
with the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation; (5) co-ordination of policy 
governing government use of telecommunication services; (6) administration of the leasing 
of land-line facilities required for all services of the Department; (7) planning of emergency 
measures and administration of the Emergency National Telecommunication Organization 
(ENTO); (8) administration of the Telegraphs Act and the Regulations thereunder covering 
the licensing of overseas submarine cables; (9) participation in the work of the International 
Telecommunication Union and its subsidiary organs; and (10) participation in the com- 
munication and electronic activities of the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO), the International Air Transport Association (IATA) and the International Marine 
Consultative Committee (IMCO). 
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Licensing and Regulation of Radio Stations.—Under the Radio Act and the 
Canada Shipping Act it is provided that radio stations employing a form of Hertzian wave 
transmission, including television and radar, be licensed by the Department of Transport, 
unless otherwise exempted by regulation. Licensing, which provides basic control over the 
right to establish a radio station, involves the assigning of specific frequencies to each 
station. Frequencies are assigned to many types of services on a shared non-interference 
basis. Engineering briefs covering the selection or change of frequency, amount of power 
and design of the directional antenna system must be approved by the Department of 
Transport and, before a new broadcasting station can be licensed or before modifications 
can be made to an existing station, notification is sent to the signatory countries of the 
North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement, in the case of AM broadcasting 
stations, and to the United States under the Canada-USA Television Agreement and the 
Canada-USA FM Agreement, for television and FM broadcasting stations, respectively. 
The setting of standards for the equipment, installation and operation of a station provides 
control for efficient use of the radio spectrum. A further control is the requirement that 
operating personnel be subject to examination and certification. 


From time to time the Department of Transport establishes standards governing the ~ 
technical suitability of radio equipment for licensing in Canada and Radio Standards 
Specifications and Procedures are issued by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch 
in co-ordination with representatives of industry. Before a licence may be issued the radio 
equipment must comply with the technical requirements of the applicable Radio Standards 
Specification and be type-approved or declared technically acceptable. Type-approval 
and technical acceptability briefs may be prepared and submitted by a communications 
consulting engineer or the necessary tests may be conducted, for a fee, at the Department 
of Transport Radio Regulations Engineering Laboratory, Ottawa. Over 1,400 units were 
type-approved or declared technically acceptable during the year ended Mar. 31, 1966. 


Eight fixed and one mobile monitoring stations are maintained at suitable points 
across Canada to observe actual radio spectrum conditions using a variety of modern 
electronic aids, their purpose being to ensure that radio communications are conducted 
according to regulatory procedures and to determine causes of harmful interference. 


Under the Safety of Life at Sea Convention and the Canada Shipping Act, most 
passenger ships and larger cargo ships must be fitted with radiotelegraph or radiotelephone 
equipment, primarily for distress use. Approval is given for each make and model of 
equipment that meets the required standard and, in addition, the ship station as a whole 
is inspected after the licence is issued and periodically thereafter. All Canadian and foreign 
ships are subject to inspection to ensure that they conform to the requirements of the 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention. 


Standards have been developed for the installation of aircraft radio stations specifying 
the techniques and materials that may be used, and inspections of radio stations aboard 
civil aircraft of all operational categories are carried out at prescribed periods. In-flight 
inspections of the radio communications and navigational aspects of proposed new air 
carrier operations, encompassing both land and oceanic routes, are also made as required. 


Marine and aeronautical radio operator standards and related regulations are covered 
by international agreement. The International Telecommunication Convention prescribes 
the qualifications for radio operators on mobile radio stations and the regulations made 
under the Radio Act provide for the examination and certification of operators, both 
professional and amateur. 


Number of Radio Stations Licensed in Canada.—The number of licences in force for 
radio stations in Canada during the year ended Mar. 31, 1966 was 162,840 compared with 
136,912 in 1964-65. These figures include stations operated by departments of federal, 
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provincial and municipal governments, stations on ships and aircraft registered in Canada 
and mobile stations operating in public and private land mobile services, but do not include 
private commercial broadcasting licences. 


Year Ended— 
Item Mar. 81, 1965 Mar. 31, 1966 
No. No 
NAW BHDUPAMONE TOCRIV OC oo... oostea nn mae od nemeemececécccces a, 21,141 23, 926 
uuu eOGIONT BANU... es ces nt. ro as BD 20, 930 23, 703 
Saipetteeer CHNOCIEN. . Heber ers fle SDE TRCOU tel Mey ct 7,195 8,957 
MAvERUES pone Weal $7. STI a HE Bi lol ora ai bor 89, 507 102, 586 
Aimateur iicences in force......... aman, Jancnael ls. 11, 293 11, 693 
General radio service licences in force ANC Vide Ce 2 ne ee 36,112 41,534 
General radio service licences issued during year (new or renewed) 11,714 19,001 
sMmmascoitees amioren. grat d. . . ects way, desu tacds or}. senid ees exe 136,912 162, 840 
LiOGUCE AMORDMONEG Tk «vp ems Y « doen Ut. . butrus Covce hs oid... 15,575 14, 487 
Certificates of Registration issued to U.S. licensees.............. 1, 202 2ee2 
Net increase of licences in force over preceding +years)..0.. 1.4... 18, 558 25, 928 


1 General radio service licences are valid for a three-year period. 


Investigation and Suppression of Inductive Interference.—The Radio Act 
provides penalties for selling or using apparatus liable to cause interference to radio recep- 
tion. Standards are developed and type approvals issued for certain classes of such 
equipment. The Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of the Department. of 
Transport also provides a country-wide interference service using special investigation 
equipment for the purpose of tracing sources of interference and recommending cures for 
interference to broadcast, television and other radio reception. Seventy-five cars equipped 
for measuring and locating sources of interference operate from offices located in 30 cities 
throughout Canada; 17,598 cases were dealt with during the year ended Mar. 31, 1966. 


Regulations specifying the limits to be met by particular types of apparatus are con- 
tained in the Radio Noise Limits Order and Radio Noise Limits Order Amended. This 
amendment, introduced on Sept. 24, 1964, designated the limits for noise from television 
receivers manufactured in Canada or imported into Canada on or after Apr. 1, 1966. 
Certain low-powered radio transmitting and receiving equipment is exempt from the 
operation of the Radio Act, e.g., garage door radio controls for a number of models have 
been exempted and consequently may be operated without the radio station licence other- 
wise required. 


Meteorological Communications.—Weather stations operated by the Meteoro- 
logical Branch of the federal Department of Transport throughout Canada are linked 
coast-to-coast by means of teletype and, in the remote northern areas, by radio or radio- 
teletype. The land-line teletype circuits are leased from commercial companies and the 
radio circuits are operated chiefly by the Telecommunications and Electronics Branch of 
the Department of Transport. 


Weather stations on the teletype network transmit their reports directly; other stations 
report via commercial telegraph or radio facilities to the nearest station on the teletype 
line for subsequent transmission on the meteorological circuit. The reports are collected 
on a regional basis and then relayed to other parts of the country as required. There are 
two coast-to-coast teletype systems transmitting weather information, with main relay 
points at Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Gander and Goose 
Bay. These centres handle the distribution of weather information within Canada, including 
the Arctic, and also effect international exchange with the United States and Europe and, 
through them, with many other countries. For the latter purpose, the Canadian Meteoro- 
logical Branch and the British Meteorological Office share the cost of a leased duplex circuit 
in the transatlantic cable. Altogether, the Meteorological Branch uses 59,700 miles of 
teletype circuits, connecting 392 teletype offices. 
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In addition, a facsimile network connects weather offices and includes radio facsimile 
transmission to Arctic stations and ships at sea. Weather charts originating at the Central 
Analysis Office and the High Level Forecast Office in Montreal receive national distribution 
over the network. Charts prepared at the various Weather Central Offices across Canada 
are transmitted regionally. Altogether, the Meteorological Branch utilizes 13,700 miles of 
facsimile circuits, serving 86 offices. 


Radio Aids to Marine and Aeronautical Navigation.—Services of the Telecom- 
munications and Electronics Branch of the Department of Transport in aid of marine and 
aeronautical navigation are outlined in the following paragraphs; details may be obtained 
on request from the Department of Transport, Ottawa. 


Marine Navigation.—Radio aids to marine navigation are provided for radio-equipped 
Canadian vessels and foreign ships using Canadian waters. This safety and communica- 
tions service for shipping covers the East and West Coasts, the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait and includes regularly broad- 
cast weather reports, storm warnings and notices of dangers to navigation. Ships at sea 
may obtain medical advice from any coast station. The stations carry out communications 
by radiotelegraph and /or radiotelephone and most of them provide connections to land 
telephone lines. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (VAI) stations provide a long-range radio- 
telephone service to ships. Halifax (VCS) and Vancouver (CKN) have radiotelegraph 
facilities for world-wide communications and participate in the Commonwealth long-range 
ship communications scheme. Coast stations on Hudson Bay and Hudson Strait, in addi- 
tion to their regular services, provide commercial communications for posts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and various prospecting and development organizations, make weather 
observations, handle administrative traffic and assist aircraft with information, landing 
conditions, etc. 


Automatic radiobeacon stations are maintained on the East and West Coasts, the St. 
Lawrence River and Gulf, the Great Lakes and Hudson Bay and Strait, giving navigational 
aid to mariners by transmitting signals on which bearings may be taken. These stations 
are arranged, where possible, in groups up to a maximum of six stations transmitting in 
sequence on a common frequency, the sequence being repeated continually regardless of 
weather conditions. 


Loran is a long-range radio aid to marine and air navigation providing accurate fixes 
at distances up to 750 miles by day and 1,500 miles by night. Two Loran stations operate 
in Nova Scotia, three in Newfoundland and one on the West Coast. These stations, in 
conjunction with Loran stations of the United States Coast Guard, give service to ships 
and aircraft plying the North Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Decca is a short-range radio 
aid to navigation providing accurate fixes at distances up to 250 miles. Four chains of 
Decca stations are in operation—the Newfoundland chain, the Nova Scotia chain, the 
Anticosti chain and the Cabot Strait chain—giving service to ships off Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia and in the St. Lawrence River and Gulf. 


It has become general practice to equip merchant ships with radar and important 
buoys are fitted with radar reflectors to increase their radar visibility. Two shore-based 
radar installations are in operation—one at Camperdown near the mouth of Halifax Har- 
bour and the other on the Lion’s Gate Bridge across the entrance to Vancouver Harbour. 
Low-powered transceivers are provided for use in emergencies at lighthouses, particularly at 
locations that would otherwise be completely cut off from assistance in case of illness. 


Aeronautical Navigation.*—Radio aids to air navigation are provided from coast to 
coast and from the Canada—United States border to the Arctic along and off the airways, 
and are used by Canadian and foreign air carriers flying over Canadian territory. Six 
regional offices located at Vancouver, B.C., Edmonton, Alta., Winnipeg, Man., Toronto, 


* See also the item on Air Traffic Control, pp. 850-851. 
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Ont., Montreal, Que., and Moncton, N.B., carry out the construction and operation of 
facilities. Low-frequency radio range stations, located approximately every hundred miles 
along airways, provide specific track guidance to pilots by means of audible signals which 
may also be used to obtain direction finding bearings. In addition, radiotelephone com- 
munications are available between ground and aircraft, by which means pilots may obtain 
weather data, air traffic control instructions and other information concerning the safety 
of flights. Forty-eight very high frequency omni-directional ranges (VOR) are in operation, 
a type of facility that enables the pilot to select any desired course. These omni-directional - 
ranges have permitted the establishment of VOR airways across Canada and on a number 
of trans-border routes in co-operation with the United States. Additional installations 
are under construction. 


Aeronautical radiobeacon stations provide radio signals with which pilots may use 
their direction finding equipment to obtain relative directional bearings. Fan markers 
operating on very high frequencies are usually placed on an airway to inform the pilot when 
he may safely lose altitude or to indicate accurately the distance from an airport. Station 
location markers, similar to fan markers, are installed at most radio range sites; they enable 
a pilot to determine when he is exactly over the station. 


Airport and airway surveillance radars (150 nautical-mile) are in operation at 16 
airports for air traffic control purposes. Precision approach radars are in operation at seven 
major airports. Instrument landing systems (ILS) provide radio signals which permit 
pilots to approach airports for landing during periods of very low visibility. An installation 
normally consists of a localizer transmitter providing lateral guidance to the runway, a 
glide path transmitter for slope guidance to the approach end of the runway, two marker 
transmitters giving distance indications from the runway and a low-power radiobeacon 
(compass locator) to assist in holding procedures and lining up on the localizer course. 
Forty-five instrument landing systems are in operation. 


Aeronautical radio communications stations are located at strategic points across the 
country, including the Arctic. These stations, operating for the most part on high fre- 
quencies, provide communication with domestic and international air carriers. Thirteen 
international communications stations, giving coverage from coast to coast and over the 
oceans, form a major contribution on the part of Canada to international aviation. 


Subsection 5.—Public and Private Commercial Microwave Facilities 


Canada, because of its population distribution and the vast areas served by micro- 
wave communication links, ranks second highest among the world’s users of microwave 
communications systems on a per capita /per mile basis. Increasing demand for television 
outlets necessitated the extension of microwave routes to provide interconnections for 
the CBC English, French and private networks and recently these routes have been up- 
graded to enable the transmission of colour television which started in the autumn of 
1966. With the use of more automated equipment by industry and various services, 
associated data and control information must be transmitted at rapid speeds over micro- 
wave radio-relay to widespread areas throughout the country. This Subsection gives 
a summary of the facilities existing or under construction at the end of March 1966. 


Railways.—The Telecommunications Departments of the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Companies have placed in operation a microwave system extend- 
ing from Montreal to the Pacific Coast, which is used for television, telephone and data 
relay purposes. They also operate microwave facilities linking the Province of Quebec 
with the Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland and a major expansion of microwave 
facilities in Newfoundland has been undertaken by Canadian National Telecommunica- 
tions (CNT). In addition, CNT has installed a microwave system between Alberta and 
the Yukon Territory which carries telephone and data traffic and serves both civil and 
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military organizations in the area. In co-operation with Alberta Government Telephones, 
a combination microwave and tropospheric scatter system connects Alberta and the 
Northwest Territories. This system is also intended to provide communication for civil 
and military use in the Far North. The Quebec North Shore Labrador Railways has 
developed a microwave system extending into northern Quebec to provide communica- 
tion for mining operations and to serve some civil communication purposes. Ontario 
Northland Railways operates a microwave installation connecting northern Ontario and 
James Bay, also for purposes of military and civil communication. The Pacific and Great 
Eastern Railway makes extensive use of 6,000 Mc/s microwave facilities linking Vancouver 
with Prince George and Dawson Creek, B.C. 


Telephones.—The Trans-Canada Telephone System consists of eight provincial and 
private systems collectively providing a transcontinental microwave system for the pur- 
pose of carrying telephone, television, data and other types of communication services. 
Extensive microwave systems are utilized within the respective provinces for civil and 
military communications or television relay purposes. Major expansion has taken place 
in each province, greatly increasing the number of areas served and system capacity for all 
types of communication requirements. Tropospheric scatter systems are employed to 
provide beyond line-of-sight transmissions especially to the Far North areas; these are used 
for both civil and military applications. 


Recently the telephone companies of the three Prairie Provinces announced plans for 
construction of a major microwave system extending from Winnipeg to Edmonton, to form 
part of a projected second transcontinental microwave system operated by the telephone 
companies. The B.C. Telephone Company has installed a major trunk system from 
Prince Rupert to Prince George which is linked through Prince George with the trans- 
continental system in the southern part of the province. A microwave system has been 
built linking Mill Village communication satellite earth station, constructed near Liver- 
pool, N.S. (see p. 875), with the trunk route system of Maritime Telegraph and Telephone 
Company. 


Television.—The two main television interests in Canada—the CBC and the CTV 
Television Network Limited—lease private microwave facilities for the relay of television 
programs from coast to coast. In addition, studio transmitter links are used by various 
television stations where the television transmitter is situated some distance from the 
studio and interconnection is required. In sparsely populated areas, off-the-air pick-up 
signals from primary television stations are sometimes relayed via microwave to rebroad- 
casting sites. Microwave facilities are also used in connection with portable and mobile 
television pick-up where program material is intended for the main studio. Recently, 
both network facilities and local studio transmitter links have been up-graded to enable 
the transmission of colour television. 


Industrial Although many firms utilize public communication facilities on a lease 
basis, some organizations have installed private microwave systems to provide voice, 
teletype and control data for various purposes. The British Columbia Hydro and Power 
Authority, the Calgary Power Corporation, The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, the Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission and Manitoba Hydro use a considerable 
number of microwave relay systems for important control and communication purposes. 
For example, Hydro-Quebec has recently greatly expanded its hydro power-generating 
capacity and new microwave routes have been added to permit a central control of the 
various generating stations. The British Columbia Hydro and Power Authority is instal- 
ling facilities to link the Vancouver area with Peace River, Mica Creek and the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and also for system control in the Vancouver area. 
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Subsection 6.—Miscellaneous Radio Communication Services 


In addition to radio communication services provided by the Federal Government, 
extensive radio communication systems have been established in the provinces, mainly 
for police, highway and forestry protection purposes. Municipal government departments 
have steadily increased their use of radio to facilitate operations, particularly as a medium 
of communication with vehicles—police, fire, engineering, hydro, etc. Such services as 
taxi, heavy construction, ready-mix concrete, oil pipeline construction and operation, 
veterinarian and rural medical also make extensive use of radio for communication purposes. 


Public utilities, power companies, provincial power commissions, oil exploration and 
mineral development organizations have expanded considerably their use of radio in both 
mobile and point-to-point radio fields. 


The telephone companies provide an extension of land telephone service, by radio, to 
suitably equipped vehicles. This service is available in all major cities in Canada and along 
many of the nation’s arterial highways. Restricted common-carrier mobile radio service 
(this service to vehicles does not permit interconnection with the over-all telephone system 
but only with specific dispatchers) is available in most major cities in Canada as well as 
in a number of smaller urban centres. The latter service is provided by telephone com- 
panies as well as by other organizations. Low-power radio stations may be licensed to 
permit short-distance personal and private business radiotelephone communications; 
more than 41,000 licences were in force on Mar. 31, 1966. 


Subsection 7.—Radio and Television Broadcasting * 


Broadcasting in Canada has developed over a period of some forty-seven years as a 
combination of public and private enterprise. Since the opening program from the first 
radio station was beamed into a few Montreal homes in 1918, the role of the radio and 
television program in the daily life of the Canadian family has grown to startling promi- 
nence. Today, radio service reaches 98 p.c. and television service over 92 p.c. of the 
Canadian population. 


To have become such an integral force in the daily life of the nation, broadcasting 
had to learn the needs of the people and how to serve them. Two ‘official’ languages form- 
ing two distinct cultures had to be served independently but without diminishing the 
concept of national unity. Dozens of other smaller groups, distinct in culture and fre- 
quently dwelling in the same radio or TV coverage area but in separate communities with 
widely divergent program interests, had to be served. Physical problems of distance and 
geography had to be overcome. It requires some 360 radio transmitters and 221 TV sta- 
tions and satellites to reach a population distributed across a 4,000-mile southern frontier, 
through seven time zones and a variety of topographical and climatic regions, and scattered 
northwest through thousands of square miles to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. Not only 
do these people have local service that is a reflection of life in their own districts, but by 
means of 15,000 miles of land-lines for radio networks and 8,500 miles of microwave circuits 
for television nearly every Canadian may, at the same time, listen or watch as an event 
of national interest takes place. 


Since 1932, a publicly owned body, now known as the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, created to develop a national service, has worked with the private or independent 
station-owner to establish this service. A more recent addition (1958) is the Board of 
Broadcast Governors, which consists of three full-time members including the chairman 
and vice-chairman and 12 part-time members; the function of the Board is to “regulate 
the establishment and operation of networks of broadcasting stations, the activities of 
public and private broadcasting stations in Canada and the relationship between them, and 
provide for the final determination of all matters and questions in relation thereto”’. (See 


* Textual information in this Subsection was revised by the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Board 
of Broadcast Governors and the Canadian Association of Broadcasters; statistical data were prepared by the Trans- 
portation Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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also pp. 869-870.) The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation consists of a president and a 
vice-president and nine other directors appointed by the Governor in Council. It is 
accountable to Parliament through a Cabinet Minister designated by the Governor in 
Council and is empowered to establish and maintain program networks and stations. 
(See also pp. 882-886.) 


The Broadcasting Act also requires that, before dealing with any application for a 
licence to establish a broadcasting station (private or public) or for an increase in power, 
change of frequency or change of location of a broadcasting station, the Minister of Trans- 
port must receive a recommendation from the Board of Broadcast Governors. The same 
requirement exists with respect to the making of a new regulation or changes in the Regula- 
tions under the Radio Act which affect broadcasting stations. Before making an appro- 
priate recommendation to the Minister of Transport, the Board considers all such applica- 
tions at a public hearing at which the applicant, licensees and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation are given the opportunity of being heard. 


Under the provisions of the General Radio Regulations, Part II, made under the Radio 
Act, the Minister of Transport must also receive a recommendation from the Board before 
dealing with any application to change the ownership or control of any share of capital 
stock in the licensee of a broadcasting station which is incorporated as a private company. 
The Board of Broadcast Governors has established a policy that any such application 
which would result in a change of ownership or control of a licensee would be referred to a 
public hearing before a recommendation is made to the Minister. Applications of this 
kind not involving a change of ownership or control may be dealt with by the Board or 
the Executive Committee of the Board at a regular meeting. 


Under the provisions of the Broadcasting Act, the Board has issued the Radio (AM) 
Broadcasting Regulations, the Radio (TV) Broadcasting Regulations and the Radio (FM) 
Broadcasting Regulations. 


Broadcasting, Facilities —As of Apr. 1, 1966, the CBC had 31 AM broadcasting 
stations, six FM broadcasting stations, 16 shortwave broadcasting stations, 49 TV broad- 
casting stations (including satellites) and 141 low-power relay transmitters in operation. 
On the same date, private companies owned and operated 243 AM broadcasting stations, 
59 FM broadcasting stations, six shortwave broadcasting stations and 204 TV broadcasting 
stations (including satellites). All but 15 of the privately owned television stations and 
many of the privately owned radio stations are affiliated with the CBC and help to distribute 
national radio and television services over networks operated by the CBC. Of the 15 
unaffiliated private television stations, 11 form The CTV Television Network Limited 
which commenced operating in the fall of 1961; the other stations, located in Quebec City, 
Chicoutimi, Hamilton and Montreal, are independent of network affiliation. 


Of particular significance for all broadcasters, public and private alike, is the growth 
in community antenna television systems. These systems, in which the TV receivers 
of fee-paying subscribers are linked to a common receiving and re-transmission system, 
make television available to people who could not otherwise receive it and thus, in effect, ex- 
tend the coverage of existing television stations. The growth of both these systems can 
have substantial and as yet largely unmeasured effects on television broadcasting itself. 


Operations of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 1965-66 


Television.—The extension and improvement of the national television service is of 
continuing concern to the CBC. As of Mar. 31, 1966, about 60 p.c. of the estimated 
15,800,000 Canadians who speak English only or are bilingual receive the complete English- 
language television service through CBC stations; another 33 p.c. receive partial service 
from privately owned stations of the CBC English television network. There are an 
estimated 6,230,000 Canadians who speak French only or are bilingual. Complete tele- 
vision service in the French language is available to 64 p.c. through CBC stations and 
private affiliates provide partial service to an additional 25 p.c. 
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Much of the population still to be served is in small, scattered communities; approxi- 
mately 72 of the 2,000 or more areas are outside the national service coverage. To bring 
television service to these small communities will be both difficult and costly. The Corpora- 
tion continuously reviews the possibility of establishing adequate service to them and the 
priority list changes as circumstances change. The main factor in establishing priorities 
is the per capita cost, other factors being language and geographic locations, particularly 
the degree of isolation. The Corporation’s long-range plan is to provide, as far as practic- 
able, complete CBC national network programming, both television and radio, to all parts 
of Canada; the immediate goal is to fill in the gaps not now covered by CBC or affiliated 
stations. 

Because of the rapid expansion of television over the past 13 years, CBC facilities in 
the large centres are dispersed throughout each. To improve efficiency, the Corporation 
has planned consolidation of facilities in Montreal and Toronto and studies have been made 
for consolidation at Vancouver, Halifax, Ottawa and Winnipeg, as funds become available. 
During 1965-66, a new television affiliate at Churchill, Man., was completed. In addition, 
two new bilingual television stations owned and operated by the Iron Ore Company of 
Canada were licensed in Labrador City, Nfld., and Schefferville, Que., on condition that 
they take only CBC programming. This may well establish a new pattern of public- 
private partnership in bringing television to more remote communities. The CBC also 
experimented with a simplified TV station package for use in the more remote areas where 
it is not economical to extend service by normal means ; this package, using a low-power 
transmitter, programmed by videotape alone and operated by one man, would provide 
service for four or five hours in the evening. English TV network relay stations and re- 
broadcasting stations commenced service at Deer Lake, Port Rexton, Marystown and 
Placentia in Newfoundland and at High Prairie in Alberta. CBC affiliate TV network 
relay and rebroadcasting stations commenced at Murdochville, Mont Blanc, Grande 
Vallée, Outardes, |’Ance-a-Valleau and Malartic in Quebec; Haliburton, Bancroft and 
Hearst in Ontario; Meadow Lake in Saskatchewan; and at Hudson Hope, Bullhead Moun- 
tain, Bralorne, Cherryville, Hixon, Quesnel, Nass Camp, Juskatla, Port Alice, Camp Woss 
and Nimpkish in British Columbia. 


The establishment of ‘production facilities and associated transmitters has a twofold 
purpose—through CBC-owned transmitting facilities, the complete national service is made 
available to the audience and, through the production facilities, the Corporation is able to 
_ tap the program resources of the area and thus eventually reflect the area to the remainder 
of Canada. This enables the CBC to carry out one of its essential functions—that of 
showing the parts of Canada to each other or, in other words, of reflecting the country to 
itself. 


Radio.—The current demand on CBC radio broadcasting is twofold—first, there is 
the need to bring service to the small percentage of the population now beyond the reach 
of Canadian radio and, secondly, the need to increase the amount of national service 
programming distributed by the national radio networks. As of Mar. 31, 1966, about 98 
p.c. of the estimated 15,800,000 Canadians who speak English only or are bilingual receive 
the English-language radio service through CBC stations and private affiliates. Of the 
estimated 6,230,000 Canadians who speak French only or are bilingual, complete radio 
service in the French language is available to 5,880,000 or 94 p.c. At present, some 90 
areas with a population of 500 or more do not receive adequate CBC national radio network 
service. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1966, the national radio service was extended 
through privately owned affiliated stations to Schefferville and Sept Iles in Quebec, Wawa 
in Ontario, and Duncan in British Columbia. 
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Jn radio, an important service is performed by low-power relay transmitters (LPRTs) 
in the more remote areas of Canada. These are small, unmanned radio transmitters 
developed by CBC engineers to relay radio network service to listeners where reception is 
inadequate or non-existent and installation of a manned station is impractical. They 
broadcast on the standard AM band to small audiences at a low per capita cost. There 
were 129 LPRTs in operation in 1965-66 and 11 new ones, connected to the English radio 
network, extended radio service to new areas during the year; the latter are located at 
Sable River and Larry’s River in Nova Scotia, Sept Hes, Port Cartier, Schefferville and 
Gagnon in Quebec, Kapuskasing and Vermilion Bay in Ontario, Christina Lake and Squa- 
mish in British Columbia, and at Fort Simpson in the Northwest Territories. With the 
extension of separate French and English radio network feeds to Schefferville, the LPRTs 
at Labrador City and Wabush which previously broadcast bilingual service were connected 
full time to the French and English radio networks respectively. 


The CBC began FM broadcasting in 1947 with stations in Ottawa, Toronto and 
Montreal, followed in 1948 with a station in Vancouver and a French-language FM station 
in Montreal. The CBC now has English-language FM stations in Ottawa, Montreal and 
Toronto—forming a network—plus Vancouver and Winnipeg, serviced by high fidelity 
tape and disk exchange. In Montreal, where the CBC has two FM stations, the second 
offers a local service in French. Application has been made to establish and operate a 
French-language FM station in Vancouver. The CBC FM service emphasizes music but 
also includes a wide variety of spoken-word material. 


Northern Service.—Since 1958, the Northern Service has broadcast by shortwave and 
medium-wave, in two Eskimo dialects and five Indian languages as well as in French and 
English, to about 75,000 people scattered over approximately 2,000,000 sq. miles. About 
75 p.c. of the population is served by the medium-wave community stations which are 
located at Whitehorse, Y.T., the program centre for the LPRTs of the Yukon network, 
and Yellowknife, N.W.T., the program centre for the LPRTs of the Mackenzie network. 
All the radio stations of the Northern Service are connected with CBC national networks 
“outside” except those at Inuvik, Churchill and Frobisher Bay which receive national 
service programs on tape and news by shortwave or medium-wave. 


The need for a program service to the Far North in French, English and Eskimo was 
met by eight and a half hours of shortwave broadcasts daily. News and messages on 
Arctic Patrol began in the Eastern Arctic for the men on the ice-breakers and supply ships. 
Northern Messenger, CBC’s most enduring program, was extended to the full year instead 
of its former winter season. 


The Northern Service is concentrating on improving and extending its programs for 
Indian, Eskimo and métis listeners who are now beginning to share the economic and 
educational opportunities available to most Canadians. Radio is an ideal means of com- 
munication among people lacking a written culture. The Service has made increasing use 
of Eskimo and Indian languages in local programming to feature reports, discussions and 
talks on such topics as housing, health, education and employment as well as community 
news, messages, traditional folklore and music; for instance, broadcasts in Eskimo at 
Frobisher Bay increased in the past year from one and a half to twenty hours weekly. The 
Service also broadcasts the weekly Indian Magazine in English, for and about Indian 
people throughout Canada, co-operating with the National Indian Council, the Indian- 
Eskimo Association, Indian Friendship Centres in cities across Canada, and federal and 
provincial government departments dealing with Indian affairs. Churchill Calling and 
Frobisher Calling are personal radio message services for Eskimos hospitalized in Southern 
Canada, for Eskimos attending vocational and academic schools and living in hostels and 
private residences, and northerners of Indian and métis backgrounds. 


In the Mackenzie Delta, the Northern Service co-operated with the Indian-Eskimo 
Association to start a community development program adapting the format of the 
National Farm Radio Forum. The views of the Delta communities on matters of interest 
and concern to their members are broadcast in Eskimo, Loucheux and English by radio 
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station CHAK. These people have little or no means of communicating with each other 
on matters of common interest or of speaking as a group to other parts of Canada. Radio 
will help remedy this and if the Community Action Program succeeds in the Delta it will be 
started in other places in the North. 


Armed Forces Services.—In 1965-66, the Armed Forces Services continued to pro- 
vide Canadian servicemen and their dependants stationed abroad with shortwave news, 
live network coverage of outstanding national events, tape-recorded network shows, tele- 
vision films for showing in recreation centres and mess halls, and concert parties of out- 
standing Canadian variety artists. About 84 hours of programs weekly, recorded from the 
French and English radio networks, were supplied to the Army and Air Force radio stations 
in Europe, plus two and a half hours of news, sports and topical programming daily by 
shortwave. The Armed Forces Services arranged network connections from Canada for 
Christmas and for the Federal Elections, the Grey Cup and Stanley Cup games. The 
Service also provides a package of about five hours a week on film and kinescope of CBC- 
TV programs, including hockey and football games, to the Department of National Defence 
for distribution to remote northern bases such as that at Alert on Ellesmere Island, just 
400 miles from the North Pole. 

To mark radio station Canadian Army Europe’s 10th Anniversary, the CBC produced 
special programs for broadcast on its networks and the Armed Forces stations overseas. 
CBC concert parties toured military bases in Canada, Cyprus and the Middle East, result- 
ing in programs for broadcast by the networks as well as entertainment for the troops. 

Royal Canadian Navy ships at sea ‘broadcast’ CBC radio programs over their public- 
address systems. These are supplied in tape-recorded form by the Armed Forces Service 
in quantity to the headquarters of the Navy’s Atlantic and Pacific commands. Continuing 
‘banks’ of non-topical programs are maintained at the Halifax and Esquimalt Naval 
Dockyards. As each ship leaves on cruise it draws a supply of CBC programs from the 
bank which is constantly replenished with new programs. 


International Service.—In 1965-66 the International Service broadcast in all langu- 
ages to Europe, Africa, Latin America, the Caribbean, North America, Australia, New 
Zealand and the South Pacific. The popularity of shortwave listening was measured by 
the letters and cards received from all over the world by the 3,000 members of the Radio- 
Canada shortwave club who exchange technical information and who include an increasing 
number of members in Eastern Europe, and by the 150,000 listeners around the world 
who get Program Schedules on a regular mailing list four times a year. This success comes 
despite outdated equipment at the transmitting plant in Sackville, N.B., which has been 
in use for 21 years and the limitations of which now force the renting of transmitters in 
Britain for broadcasts to Eastern Europe and Africa. Spoken-word transcriptions in 
English, French, Spanish and Portuguese, including some on Canadian history that will 
be published for the Centennial, were very popular. Transcriptions in other languages 
were also produced; for instance, stations and networks in Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria used 376 recorded program items in German. 

In television, the 15-minute multi-lingual Canada Magazine continued and work 
started on Expo Minus One in colour, showing the influence of Expo 67 on Montreal and 
its environs. The Canadian Centennial and Expo 67 formed the basis of hundreds of 
broadcast items. In addition, Expo programs in languages not usually included in the 
Service covered such ceremonies as sod-turning on the sites of the national pavilions of 
the countries concerned. Regular broadcast programs frequently dealt with international 
events taking place in Canada, such as the Conference of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
in Ottawa and the International Piano Festival in Montreal. 
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The transcription service marked the 21st anniversary of the International Service in 
1966 with the announcement of a Centennial project produced jointly with RCA Victor. 
This anthology of music by composers and musicians from all parts of Canada was recorded 
during the year by the International Service for commercial release. 


International Relations.—The CBC in 1965-66 continued activity in the field of 
international exchange and export sales of programs. Export sales, although not a major 
activity because the CBC’s main job is broadcasting, have been very successful as have 
international exchanges. Variety, music, drama, children’s, educational and public affairs 
programs have been sold in many markets, including Britain, Ireland, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Hungary, Egypt, Italy, Scandinavia, Germany and Malaysia. 


Intertel, of which CBC is a founding member, continued production of hour-long 
documentaries for a world-wide audience of between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 viewers. 
Since the founding of the Federation, the CBC has telecast a total of 28 Intertel documen- 
taries. 


CBC personnel seconded from their positions in Canada have continued to assist in 
the development of television and radio broadcasting service in the newly emerging nations 
of Asia, Africa and the West Indies. . Technical and executive staff have been made avail- 
able to these countries to assess their requirements and advise on the establishment of 
broadcast service. Much of this work has been undertaken in co-operation with the 
External Aid Office of the Canadian Government. Trainees have come from Norway, 
Greece, Pakistan, France, Indonesia, Japan, Burma, Colombia, Sarawak, Morocco, Malaya, 
Turkey, the West Indies and many other countries for on-the-job training at CBC produc- 
tion points across Canada in various functions applicable to broadcasting—news service, 
farm and school broadcasts, press relations, financial operations, administration, technical 
and programming matters, production, audience research and station management. 


At the invitation of the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition, Montreal, 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is constructing, and will staff and operate, an 
International Broadcasting Centre at Expo 67. Funds for the Centre come from a special 
Federal Government allocation. The building will include a large and a small television 
studio, both equipped for colour, and six radio booths. Construction began in April 1965 
and should be completed by Jan. 1, 1967. The International Broadcast Centre will be 
the agency through which broadcasters’ program requirements will be met, their questions 
answered and their locations around the Expo grounds cleared in advance. Although the 
Centre is planned, staffed and operated by the Corporation on behalf of Expo 67, the CBC 
networks will share its use with broadcasters of other countries, such as Australia, Japan, 
Britain and France. 


Finance.—The CBC, being a Crown corporation, is financed through public funds 
authorized by Parliament and through commercial advertising. In the year ended Mar: 
31, 1966, commercial revenue accounted for about 26 p.c. of the Corporation’s income. 
It is recognized that such revenue cannot be expected to grow significantly beyond this” 
level, since there are no large untapped sources of advertising revenue available to television 
and the CBC continues to follow a policy whereby certain programs are not available to 
sponsorship (including news, talks and public affairs, farm and fisheries broadcasts, school 
broadcasts, religious and institutional broadcasts) and also deliberately restricts the 
quantity of commercial messages. The Corporation’s efforts to increase commercial 
revenues are at no time allowed to influence its program decisions. 
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The following statement of operations shows a 7.4-p.c. increase in expenses in 
1965-66 over the previous year to the amount of $133,446,819. Increases for the previous 
four years were: 1964-65, 7.1 p.c.; 1963-64, 6.5 p.c.; 1962-63, 0.7 p.c.; and 1961-62, 6.6 p.c. 
The small increase in 1962-63, as compared with other years, was attributable to the aus- 
terity program which caused postponement of planned extensions and improvements to the 
national broadcasting service. The 1965-66 grant of $97,044,000 voted by Parliament to 
discharge the responsibilities of the national broadcasting service was under-expended by 
$1,981,000. 


8.—Financial Statement of CBC Operations, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Ttem : 1964-65 | 1965-66 
i 
$ $ 
Expenses— 
Production and Distribution— 
(OES cn 2a TE RRS” SNe Ben een ee > a ic el 79,618,703 85, 656, 953 
Mei Be he tC  Aiindtlee Biliapebanaaie tad 6 cei DAMOUR eek laek acd ieee 10,727,250 11,536,284 
Pepe epae TCPPOBNLOL ONT ger oh, se tian vba soc ont, dali ened chick, adhacok., 5,003,930 _ 5,509, 995 
EOVPOCMr RA DEIVAIS RURUIONS, Lok oes cle ccsedeecca..cc a... ok 4,752,553 4,590,870 
Commissions to agencies and networks........................000 eon, 3,718, 955 3,944,840 
ss DLs gi yh 2) 41 ns ee ements Nn MR nemmiarid paniae 869,335 887.043 
Operational supervision and services...........0..c0ecceec eee ee 10,316,690 11,176,524 
Selling and Administration— 
eG Ee pel, Seay ee Ree RRA ON ES SNe Pa owes os 1,998,579 2,125,359 
Mugineprmg and development. 1705, \. 600. fi-coa ace dT ah Bek coenl., ce, 1,128,796 1,104, 872 
s Management and ¢entral services. .\....... ines ec oek..... 5,331, 629 5,904, 756 
MCE apo Sf SS el eatin A AS Bn 2 ay ee 6h eg OE 373, 960 1,009 , 323 
io Cn es eS | a 123,840,380 | 133,446,819 
Income— 
SPUMINOREREN MTRNG gn ek .. so dy cue nam alt me We sie ar zys) cb ome ARE hes to ckesekae 85, 869, 222 94,350,134 
Advertising revenue (gross)......................... eSBs oe Th an ot ar eee aes 32, 871,694 33,562,816 
MPMI EINONAR Ae codec eee oki ccc 211,584 357 , 006 
Miscellaneous................ Bae aise fs ian Aetts Meh ie cpteptrciles estar: Shoe eee 365, 669 438,211 
Totals, Income.............. Pee sMcieas steam wacncielerecraeie anctcrs he coe RR 119,318,169 | 128,708,167 
Depreciation included with total PX DCUSES deoartalniacls ose ea etm te beta e eee he. 4,522,211 4,738, 652 
123,840,380 | 133,446,819 


Statistics of the Broadcasting Industry 


Financial and other statistics of the radio and television broadcasting industry are 
obtained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Board of Broadcast 
Governors and the Department of Transport; summary figures for private and CBC sectors 
are given in Table 9 for 1963-65. 


In 1965, 281 private radio stations and 65 television stations reported to DBS. The 
operating revenue of the broadcasting industry in 1965 amounted to $171,600,000, an 
increase of 11.7 p.c. over the previous year. Of the total, radio broadcasting accounted 
for $72,800,000 or 42.4 p.c. and television broadcasting for $98,800,000 or 57.6 p.c.; in 
1964, radio received $67,200,000 or 43.8 p.c. and television $86,400,000 or 56.2 p.c. Rev- 
enue from network and national advertising represented 62.9 p.c. of the total broadcasting 
revenue and revenue from local advertising 37.1 p.c.; network and national advertising, and 
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local advertising increased by 10.3 p.c. and 12.9 p.c., respectively, over 1964; other non- 
broadcasting revenue increased by 21 p.c. Operating expenses in 1965 at $249,200,000 were 
9 p.c. higher than in 1964. The growth of revenues exceeded the growth of expenses and 
resulted in an operating profit of $21,500,000 in 1965 compared with $15,300,000 in 1964. 
After adjustment on account of other income and expenses and income taxes, the final net 
profit of the private sector of the broadcasting industry for 1965 was $13,942,000 compared 
with $10,000,000 in 1964. There are no CBC profits or losses in the figure of net profit 
because any unexpended balance of the parliamentary grant is treated as an account due 
to the Government of Canada. 


9.—Revenue, Expense and Employee Statistics of the Radio and Television Broadcasting 
; Industry, 1963-65 


1963 1964 1965 
Item 
Private Private / Private 
Stations CBC Stations CBC Stations CBC 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operating Revenue and Grants 
Broadcasting revenue from network 
and national advertising........... 58,192,467 | 21,860,000 | 69,425,452 | 23,051,000 | 78,413,420 | 23, 581, 000 
Broadcasting revenue from local 
AUVErtising eee eon 47,505,252 | 1,801,000 | 51,957,524 | 1,349,000 | 58,757, 439 1,447,000 
Non-broadcasting operating revenue.| 6,075,736 785,000 | 7,222,291 577,000 | 8,623,933 794,000 
Grants received ameter case. — 82,449, 000 — 90,391,000 — 99,089, 000 
Totals, Operating Revenue and 
Grants 458 ae Vee... 111,773,455 |106,895,000 |128, 605,267 |115,368,000 |145,794,792 | 124,911,000 
Operating Expenses? 
Representative agency commissions.| 5,856,156 26,000 | 6,952,368 53,000 | 7,379,878 24,000 
Interesticharges..- ok cht nese 3,111,740 3,000 | 38,032,855 377,000 | 2,647,457 1,009, 000 
Depreciation and amortization of 
leasehold improvements........... 7,063,202 | 4,072,000 | 7,973,837 | 4,523,000 | 9,251,582 4,739,000 
Rent, repairs and maintenance, in- 
surance, property taxes, fuel and 
CIOCULICLEY sac. « cers sities «eo etriee ne 8,963,678 | 5,866,000 | 9,700,782 | 7,179,000 | 9,897,891 7,016,000 
Salaries and wages................-: 43,085,037 | 44,421,000 | 46,563,657 | 48,807,000 | 49,799,400 | 52,422,000 
Statiibenefits..tu..-err ee each: 1,308,215 | 3,193,000 | 1,487,515 | 3,559,000 | 1,798,836 3,947,000 
Artists’ and other talent fees........ 4,299,224 | 13,738,000 | 4,870,213 | 13,912,000 | 5,253,509 | 18,692,000 
Reriormmemiochtshee eee eee ee 2,211,263 | 5,355,000 | 2,559,323 | 5,440,000 | 2,951,057 7,010,000 
Telephone and telegraph and outside 
BET VICES Meee eee ee eee 6,512,236 | 11,199,000 | 7,197,533 | 11,897,000 | 8,360,618 | 12,254,000 
Films, tapes, recordings—rental and 
purchased’. Sse er tee ee 7,552,277 | 11,260,000 | 9,431,869 | 11,975,000 | 11,405,955 | 14,283,000 
Advertising, promotion and travel..| 6,326,607 | 2,015,000 | 7,085,511 | 2,189,000 | 7,749,728 2,856,000 
Taxes and licences (other than in- 
COMEION PrOpeLrcy) ssa eee ee 1,604,131 — 1,682,818 — 1,892,280 25,000 
Office and other operating expenses..| 5,119,617 | 5,747,000 | 4,771,149 | 5,457,000 | 5,890,871 5,634,000 


_|103, 013,383 |166,895,000 |113, 258,930 |115,368,000 |124,279,007 | 124,911,000 


a | 


Totals, Operating Expenses. . 


Pavia Bem ooen accor Grit COOH sods +8, 760,072 +15, 346,337 +21,515, 785 


Net of other income and expenses. . . |-+1,381, 192 —_— + 684,243 —_— + 613,030 — 
Provision for income taxes........... 4,678,968 — 5,978,907 _ 8,186,415 — 
Net income after taxes.............. +5, 462,296 — +10,001, 673 — +13, 942,400 —_ 
Average monthly number of em- 

ployees sinks: 6. RE ee 8,395 7,765 8,503 8,121 8,945 7,947 


1 The CBC charges its operations with depreciation, but deducts the charge on its published statements; the 
charge so made has been added to the government grant. 2 Excludes advertising agency commissions, esti- 
mated to be $12,986,238 in 1963, $14,919,132 in 1964 and $17,585,786 in 1965. 
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Section 2.—Postal Service 


The basic tasks of the Canadian Postal Service are to receive, convey and deliver 
postal matter with speed and security. To carry out these duties, it maintains hundreds 
of post offices and utilizes air, railway, land and water transportation facilities. In addi- 
tion, associated functions include the sale of stamps and other articles of postage, the 
registration of letters and other mail for dispatch, the insuring of parcels, the accounting 
of COD articles, and the transaction of money order and Post Office Savings Bank business. 
Because of its transcontinental facilities, the Post Office also assists other government 
departments with such tasks as selling unemployment insurance stamps, collecting govern- 
ment annuity payments, distributing income tax forms and Public Service employment 
application forms, and displaying government posters. 


Post offices are established wherever the population warrants. Those in rural areas 
and small urban centres transact all the functions of a city office. In larger urban areas, 
postal stations and sub-offices have full functions similar to the main post office, including 
general delivery service, lock-box delivery and letter-carrier delivery. 


Much sophisticated automatic equipment has been installed in Canada’s larger post 
offices, which could be described as complex semi-automated plants. Such devices include 
conveyors and chutes, parcel and bag sorting machines, photo-electric counters, intercom 
systems, observation gallery telephone systems, and industrial music. Outside the post 
office building are found such innovations as mailmobiles, automatic stamp vending ma- 
chines, and curbside plastic mail boxes. 


The operating service of the Post Office Department is organized into 14 districts, 
each under a district director. These district directors and the Postmasters, Toronto 
and Montreal, report directly to the Assistant Deputy Postmaster General, who has the 
responsibility of conducting the normal field operations of the Postal Service. The operat- 
ing and support functions required in the provision of postal service to the public are the 
responsibility of the local postmasters who receive technical and administrative assistance 
from district offices at strategic points. 


Postal service is provided in Canada from Newfoundland to the west coast of Van- 
couver Island and from Pelee Island, Ont. (the most southerly inhabited point of Canada), 
to settlements and missions far into the Arctic. Canada’s airmail system provides several 
transcontinental flights daily, intersected by branch and connecting lines radiating to every 
quarter and linking up with the United States airmail system. All first-class domestic 
mail up to and including eight ounces in weight is carried by air between one Canadian 
point and another, whenever delivery can thus be expedited. Air stage service provides 
the only means of communication for many areas in the hinterland. There are approxi- 
mately 46,000 miles of airmail and air stage routes. However, the railways are still the 
principal means of distant mail transport. 


At Mar. 31, 1965 there were 11,255 post offices in operation, distributed provincially 
as follows: Newfoundland 690, Prince Edward Island 106, Nova Scotia 782, New Bruns- 
wick 513, Quebec 2,461, Ontario 2,722, Manitoba 800, Saskatchewan 1,166, Alberta 1,042, 
British Columbia 909, Yukon Territory 20 and Northwest Territories 44. Letter-carrier 
delivery, performed in 188 urban centres, employed over 9,000 uniformed carriers. Rural 
mail routes are generally circular in pattern and average about 26 miles in length. Some 
1,169 side services transport mail between post offices, railway stations, steamer wharves 
and airports, and 1,858 stage services convey mail to and from post offices not located on 
railway lines. Transportation of mail by motor vehicle on highways is expanding and more 
than 468 such services were in operation in 1965, many of them replacing or reducing con- 
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veyance by rail. In 1965 there were 1,042 city mail services transporting mail to and from 
post offices, postal stations and sub-post offices, collecting mail from street letter-boxes and 
delivering parcel post. Over 50,000,000 miles are travelled annually on about 9,000 land 
mail services; both land mail and coastal mail services are performed under contract. 


Revenue and expenditure of the Post Office Department for the five years ended 
Mar. 31, 1961-65 are shown in Table 10; gross revenue receipts are received mainly from 
postage, either in the form of postage stamps and stamped stationery, or postage meter 
and postage register machine impressions. Some postage is also paid in cash without 
stamps, stamped stationery or meter and register impressions. The gross value of the 
postage stamps and stamped stationery sold during 1964-65 was $103,893,949, and re- 
ceipts from postage meter or postage register impressions and postage paid in cash by 
other means amounted to $142,685,105. 


10.—Revenue and. Expenditure of the Post Office Department, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 


leet hatin from 1868 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
1911 edition. 


Surplus (+) 
Year Gross Revenue | Net Revenue! | Expenditure? or 
Deficit (—) 
Oot) Silt Se eee SOO Se Ei eiee ae ee ee 
$ $ $ $ 
LOG Lehner... Seaee rere - ce etrs onettloces sie erstee 202,008,790 173, 645, 658 178,371,716 —4,726,058 
UTIs tee OS Oc eet ore Se NEE emis Anicsen tutte’ s 9 Dao 213,517,994 183 , 678,936 185,019,700 —1,340,764 
1963 tat! Pe tee eee Re ee A See eone 222,358, 848 192, 830, 859 189,344, 410 +3, 486,449 
1 OCA See ae RE ee ree cet o mater cree eine 235, 807, 940 200,774, 264 206, 900, 000 —37,507, 2003 — 
NOG SEAS Be, <r ee ic aes tects waite eenesuetatelte ous 263,704,342 230, 488, 693 210, 458, 700 —11, 479, 2008 
1 Gross revenue less commissions and allowances to postmasters and other small items. 2 Excludes 
rental of semi-staff and staff post offices. 3 In accordance with new accounting practice. 


In the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, post office money orders, issued for any amount not 
exceeding $100 and payable in almost any country of the world, were sold at more than 
9,137 post offices and money orders payable in Canada only, for amounts not exceeding 
$15.99, were sold at some 1,531 additional post offices. Table 11 shows the amount of 
money order business conducted by the Postal Service in recent years. 


11.—Operations of the Money Order System, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Value of. 
Money Money Value of Value Payable in— Orders 
Order Orders Orders Issued 
Year Offices Issued Issued —_—_————|") in Other 
in in in Gite Countries, 
Canada Canada Canada Canada Gonatiie Payable in 
bi Canada 
No. No. $ $ $ $ 
TOG TEE Pet At ce, Meg 11,098 55,939,421 886,976,976 | 858,278,412 28,698, 563 5, 505, 224 
1962 Sac adtateaaarss Begerer 10,708 56,252,265 | 893,512,291 867, 182,785 26,329,506 5,940,795 
1\C1) 52 ie ee eee iy 5. toes a 10,679 55,448,076 | 898,164,577 874, 660, 765 23,503, 811 6, 885,116 
196401... cS SPRL Ae SRE 10,690 56,544,267 | 927,750,738 | 904,166,425 23, 584,313 7,681, 041 
LENG Pe eo ncera | 10, 668 55,603,081 943,684,714 | 919,134,578 24,550,136 9, 285,388 


A statement on the financial business of the Post Office Savings Bank will be found in 
Chapter X XV on Banking, Other Commercial Finance and Insurance. . 
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Section 3.—The Press* 


Daily newspapers published in Canada in 1965 numbered 120, counting morning and 
evening editions separately. They had a reported circulation of about 4,300,000—82 p.c. 
in English and 18 p.c. in French. Since surveys show that, on the average, a newspaper 
is read by three persons, it would appear that almost every Canadian who is old enough or 
literate enough to read examines a Canadian daily on a regular basis. Further, with net 
advertising revenues in 1964 of $195,900,000, they far out-sell the 265 private radio stations 
($63,000,000) and the 66 private TV stations ($58,000,000). Add to this the income from 
newspaper circulations ($71,500,000) and it will be seen that Canada’s dailies produce 
almost twice as much revenue as their competitors. The 13 dailies having circulations in 
excess of 100,000 accounted for over 53 p.c. of the total circulation. French dailies, as 
would be expected, have their widest circulation in Quebec where 11 of the 13 in existence 
in 1965 were published. Rural people are the main readers of weekly newspapers, which 
cater to local interests and exercise an important influence in the areas they serve. It 
should be mentioned that there are 77 independent ethnic daily or weekly newspapers 
contributing to Canadian culture and traditions. Published in many languages, often 


mixed with English, they enjoy a combined paid circulation of about 500,000 and serve 
2,000,000 readers. 


There are three main newspaper chains in Canada—the Thomson (27 dailies); the 
Southam (eight dailies); and FP Publications Ltd. (eight dailies). Although largest in 
numbers, the Thomson papers are smallest in circulation, tending to be small-city papers 
where the population can sustain only one daily. The Southams control about 20 p.c. of 
the total daily circulation, FP about 18 p.c. and Thomsons 7 p.c._ About 60 p.c. of Canada’s 
daily newspapers are privately owned or independent. 


The Canadian Press, a co-operative organization owned and operated by Canada’s 
daily newspapers, provides its 103 members with world and Canadian news and news photo- 
graphs, mostly by means of teletype and wirephoto transmission. _ It also serves weekly 
newspapers and radio and television stations. It is, in effect, a partnership through which 
each member newspaper provides its fellow members with the news of its particular area 
and through which the general news of the world is brought to Canada. Cost of editing 
and transmission is divided among members according to the population of the cities in 
which they publish. CP gets world news from Reuters, the British agency, and from the 
Associated Press, the United States co-operative, and these agencies have reciprocal 
arrangements with CP for their coverage of Canada. CP now maintains a French-language 
service in Quebec which originates stories in French for the French-language press. For 
national distribution, news originating in Quebec in French is translated into English. 


The United Press International of Canada is a limited company which is associated 
with the United Press International World Service of which it is an affiliate. From its 
headquarters in Montreal, it provides Canadian and international news and pictures to 
over 90 subscribers in Canada as well as being the outlet of Canadian news and pictures for 
world distribution through United Press International facilities. Agence France Presse 
maintains offices in Montreal and Ottawa and certain foreign newspapers have agencies in 
Ottawa to interpret Canadian news for their readers. 


Press Statistics.—The following tables are based on data estimated from Canadian 
Advertising. Circulation figures are given for daily English-language and French-language 
newspapers only. Such circulation figures are relatively easy to obtain because, in their 
own interest, newspapers qualify for and subscribe to the Audit Bureau of Circulation; 
for these, ABC ‘net paid’ figures have been used. On the other hand, circulation data 
for foreign-language newspapers, weekly newspapers, weekend newspapers and magazines 
are incomplete and therefore not usable. 


f 
n 


' ; { ' 
- * The introduction to this Section contains certain statements appearing in an article by Stuart Keate, Honorary 
President of The Canadian Press, published in Press Journal. 

An article in the 1957-58 Year Book traces developments in Canadian journalism from their beginnings in 1752 
to (circa) 1900. A second article appearing in the 1959 edition brings that account up. to 1958. 
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12.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language, French- 
Language and Foreign-Language Newspapers, by Province, 1964 and 1965 


27 eer Cee ne ee ———————— 


1964 1965 
Province or Territory Daily Weekly! | Weekend Daily Weekly! ] Weekend 
No. |Cireulation? No. No. No. |Circulation? No. No. 
ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
a ee TT 
Newfoundland............. 3 29,949 4 1 3 29,576 4 1 
Prince Edward Island..... 3 28,092 _ —_ 3 28,639 — _— 
Noval scotiawenace ces sets 6 daa WY 32 —_— 6 156, 831 31 — 
New Brunswick........... 5 89,733 £5 — 5 93, 259 15 — 
Quebec. eee cae ttt sere toe « 4 348, 658 19 1 4 338, 245 17 1 
Ontario soc.cnemebiaenie ts 47 | 1,728,395 245 5 47 | 1,756,973 243 5 
Manitoban.cersciomouien ct. if 219,741 65 —_ 9 228,086 62 —_ 
Saskatchewan...........++: 4 120, 666 119 — 4 121,126 114 — 
Alberta cuter tet oe ee a 279, 850 89 1 7 282,737 90 1 
British Columbia.......... 15 519,385 91 — 14 484,973 96 — 
Yukon and Northwest 
Territoriesmears a4 ele stoi — — 3 — _— — 4 — 
Motalso.. scoccse see 101 | 3,519,646 682 8 102 | 3,520,445 676 8 
FRENCH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS? 
(apeiiath jibe) iy h SUI At eee 
INGyVetSCOtian net eee _— _ 1 —_— —_ = 1 —- 
New Brunswick........... 1 10,057 3 — 1 10,146 3 _ 
Quebee ere ances meri cis 11 820,611 163 16 11 703,958 155 16 
QnCATIONAe AM aoe nee ayes 1 34,674 6 — 1 36, 649 6 — 
Manitobavon-.eesseen scenes — — 1 — — _- 1 -— 
Saskatchewan............- — — 6 — — _ 6 —_ 
Albertas: ).. (ek ‘beets ses — _ 1 _- — ~ 1 — 
WotalsMerr ee: 13 865,342 181 16 13 750, 753 173 16 
oe tee) th wes Wee per ales ae Se eee 
ForEIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS! 
a a ee 
Quebec ne: guccwts: ea teas — — 12 — -- — 12 a 
ONtALIO ston. Sees chee ee 2 41 — 2 42 — 
Manitoba sna teseaioeneies _— — 15 — — 14 os 
rAlbertamt@ee nth coms -- a Z — — —— 1 — 
British Columbia. ........ 3 2 — 3 3 — 
Totals Ss) ..2- 5 72 — 5 72 — 
1 Includes semi-weeklies, tri-weeklies and bi-weeklies. 2 Circulation not reported for all newspapers. 
3 Includes bilinguals. 4 All daily and weekly foreign-language publications given here are considered to be 
newspapers. 


13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language and French- 
sneer Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1964 
an : 


“1 ries from 1945 will be found in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 
edition. 


Le eee ee ee LE 


Households 1964 1965 
(Census Lies 

Urban Centre 1961) Daily Weekly Daily Weekly 

No. No. | Circulation No. No. | Circulation No. 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 

Belleville; Onts..cses. sce ees eke 8,563 1 13,872 oo 1 14,510 —~ 

Brantford, Onti...5.: accor emcees 15,914 1 22 , 837 — 1 23, 436 _— 
Burlington; Ont... tees eae ee 12,299 — — il — — ii 
Galgary, Altaa Boma. etes se as 71, 586 2 114,341 1 2 116,289 1 

Cormwall ;Ontsse- week os eee eee 10,753 1 13,500 — 1 13,334 — 
Dartmouth Nissen. ner ec cere es 10,945 —- 1 _— _ 1 
Hdmonton; Altax csss.e8 eee ore 76,275 1 126,107 1 1 127, 486 3 
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13.—Estimated Numbers and Circulations of reporting English-Language and French- 
Language Newspapers Published in Urban Centres of Over 30,000 Population, 1964 
and 1965—concluded. 


1964 1965 


Daily Daily Weekly 


Urban Centre 


No. | Circulation No. 


SLO a a or 15,960 — 1 16,359 — 
ORS ieee. saa ateiala tee — 1 _— _ 1 
OGIphyOntes ee tee ee ce Ae ere 18,253 — 1 15,330 — 
SIS VES ea ESI, Say a ee eee 112,196 1 2 113 , 228 1 
Hamilton, Ont........ a aR ee 114,193 2 1 116,923 2 
Iineston sOntss dc shah heater ootk 23,555 jl i 24, 633 ll 
PSTUCMONET, Ont eck ooccccclooces 40,942 — 1 43,244 — 
Heebh bridge, Alta... <cs.. «scececccc.c.cn4.s 18,661 —_ 1 18,784 — 
HEOUMGI,, ONG oe oes choker ene 117,527 — 2 121,772 —_ 
MonetoneiN« Dee has. fee ees 27, 867 — 2 29,095 — 
Montraal dues cts oh eck el ee 334, 419 22 2 324, 454 22 
INOOSe JAW, Sask... of stein. sss , 102 = 1 8,907 — 
New Westminster, B.C............. 18,615 — 1 18,502 1 
MRO AWAVONUS co wack cure oece eet. 19,897 — 1 21,131 _ 
OLtawa; Ont. F26..cbu a oes 141,990 1 2 148,175 1 
Peterborough, Ont... 2. .s060605 sce 23 , 632 1 1 24,789 1 
BOP GeATUAUT CONG. beck oe ase 14, 890 — 1 15,006 —_ 
PIBEDCCHOUCs. tte. ec eee sa 5,392 ~o 1 5,088 — 
PeOMING DAS Kcr ks tert <i ewes 61,086 —_ 1 61,217 _ 
io. Catharines! Ont... pes eee! 29,185 —_— 1 30,542 aa 
Riames, Mane cc. soc lel. — 1 — _ 1 
Sraoun sw INGdse ee cet. 23, 137 1 2 22,672 11 
aint vohnNe Dervs5 cook ee 47,930 1 2 49 323 1 
Pern OUb aa ewen Mec es 16,788 1 1 16, 437 1 
[OES TMS OC] | Set aa 43,398 — 1 43,976 — 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont............... 18, 822 _ 1 19,012 _ 
BPAWINICSN, QUC......+...55 lscece — 1 — — i 
PMGUNLOOKO A QUCi n.0.cc auc ce ke ccm 8, 847 1 1 8,703 — 
SHCDULY (Nbr ete. 80,278 1 1 30,195 1 
CHRON aN Bs ee ee 27,111 1 1 27,136 1 
MeATOnGO; ONG, oa. A hice sss ok eae s 779,641 153 4 777,074 143 
Trois-Riviéres, Que..............6.. — il — — 1 
BV Ol) Telos. Gu... te 386,968 4 2 346,545 4 
MiccGriar B.C or ca ee eee 59,980 3 24 62,347 2 
Suan LOnt. moss ee ete 17, 801 —_— 1 18,303 _— 
Manicor. ONG. oct nee 79,700 1 1 81,077 —_ 
Byanuiper pManes.. ch oe 201,461 2 2 203, 460 2 
FrRencH-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS 
SrUbMMGITI, QUBG, « «.cie.ccescicsso.c0.0c0ctceie ~ 32 — _ 2 
homedey, Que... << oscccsscaces — 24 — — — 
BODEN WAL TONG. crc dowels cca gneve — 1 — —_ 1 
ST a rr — 1 — —_ 1 
Pn OUC ee eee 9,665 1 1 11,275 1 
| SCR bigs cn anaes Seen = 22 — _ 22 
Jacques Cartier, Que................ - 14 — — 14 
Meemanes Queues. | raudeatel aac. < _ 14 — — 14 
EEE MOND ee bus bece _ 14 — — 14 
mondon Ont. 5. A. AeTis beds fees - 1! — — 14 
ES | ee eee 10,057 _— 1 10,146 —_ 
meemicreal Que, PVA wle) 8.0 539, 727 265 5 415,797 276 
ME ANG sn ec ccs vee s hone cee 34,674 —_— 1 36, 649 _— 
1 OR Cee Se el 187,050 32 3 191, 204 32 
St. Boniface, Man................... — 1 _ — 1 
Merrairent, Que...... 06s... seco aks — 1 — — 1 
ne mnigAN, Ques)... js. . ease — 5 — -- 5 
mrrerorooke, Que...........°.....¢. 42,675 1 1 42,504 1 
EME (ATi gky- ees secon = hd ecaee stein’: «bes — 2 —— — 2 
@rois-Rivieres, Que................. 41,494 4 1 43,178 S 
cre me TE ee Oe EW 2 ESI VE NOT, @dritetons 
1 Weekend newspaper. ? Includes one weekend newspaper. 3 Includes four weekend newspapers. 
4 Bilingual. 5 Includes 12 bilingual and 13 weekend newspapers. 6 Includes 12 bilingual and 14 weekend 


newspapers. 
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14.—Estimated Numbers of Foreign-Language Publications, 1964 and 1965 


Language 1964 1965 Language 1964 1965 
No. No. No. No. 
Byelorussian.......... EEE IOC 1 1 Pitivadialenn cs hes noe sae ee 3 3 
@HIMeSC | ate yet Peters se ates 4 4 Ma COC ONIAIL IAs 2 ob ects ecto chro 1 1 
Croatiiy bone ey sce sae e acti teeers 3 3 Maltese &95..006u sks aries: 1 — 
@izech Fare ee a tora tee 2 2 Norwegians: ..<.s 50 -h sce 1 1 
Manish ten rr eee ee eon nares 2 if POWS Dl uccs soo see Ok oh ee ees 3 5) 
TO UGC His, nts: GMO cree hese tters «oe 8 8 Portuguese aa% 2.587. b ce eee 3 4 
EIstoniaiie- Aaeee cokes sean ee oe. We 2 RUSSIAN SES fees 6 Pi, Se ees 1 _ 
CENTS eh faa ae ctereis acts aiskave.c cog aves 2 2 Serbian 222 iA wo. ob. ek Ween oe 3 3 
Germai tn, gaey iG <\ os g-> os Bon 9 10 Slovak:e oe uot. oe etcc eke rept 2 2 
Greek. a2... Seer br Rac ee iane 4 4 Slovenia tes... «bs ateeles sees 1 1 
Eluneariai gene beh oct thls cite 8 8 Swed is hepa pes. oo Bie wie euncieisaeuetes 3 3 
Tcelandie twee tte cosdecit os sere. 1 1 Wikramianeset...cct sete eee 18 18 
Rtaliant<.8. fee Scenes 11 11 Vid Gisheee- i) osetia coee sil sient: 4 4 
A rsh ofeh Wests at Gt Oia OOO CRD IC OL O 2 —_ 
Batvian. barre sein oats ee ootomers s 1 1 TMOCAIS! <2. bok hee nn een 104 103 
15.—Estimated Numbers of Magazines and Related Publications, by Broad 
Classifications, 1964 and 1965 
Classification 1964° 1965 _ Classification 1964r 1965 
No. No. No. ~ No. 
Agricultural and rural.,............ 58 59 ReligtouSas tee: sabi os cota mies 37 37 
(Gonstruciioneee tae te eo ae 23 24 Services and directories.......... 89 97 
Biducational sen 0 dee gee ce a ae 105 105 Sports and entertainment......... 72 (We 
Finance and insurance.............. 13 14 Trade, industry and related publi- 
Government and government CATIONS. a ce oe ite cine eeeeiaie ae 197 207 
SCT VICES, SR en ee Maes 28 28 Transporation and travel......... 42 44 
Home, social and welfare.......... 44 47 Miscellaneous. scenes oes oe oe eee 23 26 
TER D OUT WINS <5 aes tee a eet gs 14 15 
Pharmaceutical, medical, dental 
ANd NULSINg. s.aeeee eer coe 59 62 
Professions (engineering, architec- To6tals. cit SRE 824 864 
ture, law, accountancy, photo- 
PLAPNY, CLC.) eens ea oer mee 20 22 


ee eee ee SS 


Revenue from Printing and Publishing.—One of the industrial groups for which 
information is collected by the DBS in its annual Census of Manufactures is the printing, 
publishing and allied industries group which includes establishments engaged primarily in 
the publishing and printing of newspapers, magazines, periodicals, books, almanacs, maps, 
guides and the like, as well as establishments printing such publications for publishers, 
publishing firms that do no printing, and engraving, stereotyping and allied industries. 
Of interest in connection with press statistics is the amount of revenue received by these 
industries from advertising and from subscriptions or sales, which is given for the years 
1963 and 1964 in Table 16. Additional data on manufacturing activity of this industrial 
group are included in Chapter XVI on Manufactures. 
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16.—Revenue from Advertising and from Subscriptions or Sales of Newspapers, 
Periodicals and Books, 1963 and 1964 


a 


1963 1964 
Glasies Net Revenue! from— Net Revenue! from— 
Subscrip- Subscrip- 
aoe tionsand| Total poe tionsand| Total 
. Sales s Sales 
se ret rag eae peer ate cle a eh al DR OR he ee I, eI OW be 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 $7000 $'000 
Newspapers and Periodicals— 

Newapaperssdally vies) Wenlet ond. LIOR: 187,619 67,460 | 255,079 195, 894 71, 520 267, 414 
Pee Oe Sannin ae TEN UA TT ed 96, 419 see ae 101,654 ap wee 
Clneatiiodes5 22ers amc a win wk . oo Yee 40,074 43,164 
UA Ma EY ae 61,126 hc 61,076 

Newspapers, national weekend................. 17,039 9, 466 26.506 15,708 8.021 2onte9 
ONIN NI RE Sa aS baa tepdnesh ic aire iaiatinall 2,412 we ae 1, 864 Sa oP 
OREM aS, CC cer te So ee ee ee 14,627 KA 13, 844 

Newspapers, weekly. semi-weekly, tri-weekly, 

CRC he arated mene eee ace ine fore eee 24, 879 5, 740 30, 618 28, 483 6,301 34, 784 
LOGE Cee Pe ees. ett tee ee 19,216 ons Ben 21, 480 eae hee 
National Ria” PI CM Oe ee 5,664 7,058 

Controlled distribution weekly newspapers.... 697 22 719 922 76 998 
LE es | iwi Ae bedredelpoNR Oe ielig eee Mah a 635 BAe 856 34 4 

Se Natsonat ee ACR’ BA Ra ee rt 62 66 

Magazines of general circulation................ 17,320 8,122 25,442. 17,818 8,748 26,566 

Telephone and city directories?................ 432r 1,790: Pai ailes 440 1,982 2,423 

Trade, technical, professional and financial pub- 
een ee fe ec 24,933 5,561 30,494 26, 400 6, 825 33,224 

Agricultural publications...................... 5,617 942 6,559 5, 551 949 6,501 
eligious publiedtiona; .. 02... lhe Se... es 338 4,046 4,384 463 3,250 3,714 

School and collegiate publications............. 44 1,138 1,182 50 826 877 

Fraternal publications......................... 402 402 804 375 418 794 

Juvenile publications. . 0. 6205 66desee vec iecs.. 29 480 508 31 378 409 

BOE UDOT BOTA i cdo Ss cstratan clesan Soong, 1,485 1,838 3,323 1,424 2,669 4,093 
Totals, Newspapers and Periodicals....... 280,832"; 107,006") 387,838"] 293,561 | 111,962 405,523 

Books— 

Books published and printed... Fe esos Walerhe cote 9,796° 9,796" “te 10,941 10,941 

Books published only..................0.0000.{ 17,626 17,626 19, 620 19,620 
0 ESE See ree eee 27,4227| 27,422 30,561 30,561 


1 Net revenue from advertising excludes commissions paid to recognized advertising agencies and all cash dis- 
Counts; net revenue from subscriptions and sales excludes commissions paid to indirectly employed sales agents 
who are not regular employees. * Excludes telephone directories published by telephone companies, 


CHAPTER XXI.—DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


PART I.—THE MOVEMENT AND MARKETING OF 
COMMODITIES 


Domestic trade is broad and complicated; it encompasses all values added to com- 
modities traded, provincially and interprovincially, by agencies and services connected 
with the storage, distribution and sale of goods, such as railways, steamships, warehouses, 
wholesale and retail stores, financial institutions, etc. Taken in a wide sense, it embraces 
various professional and personal services, including amusement services such as theatres 
and sports. Only certain phases of this broad field are covered here and, wherever possible, 
cross references are given to related material appearing in other Chapters. The arrange- 
ment of material in a volume such as the Year Book is governed by the necessity of inter- 
pretation from various angles. The Index will be found useful in this respect. 


Section 1.—Merchandising and Service Establishments* 


The surveys of merchandising and service establishments centre around a census of 
such business establishments. ‘The first census of this kind related to business transacted 
for the year 1930 and similar censuses were taken for 1941, 1951 and 1961. The 1961 
census, however, collected a wider range of data than the previous censuses; gross margin 


* Prepared in the Merchandising and Services Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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information was collected from retail stores and wholesalers, operating expense figures 
were collected from wholesalers and service businesses, and more information was sought 
about the operating characteristics of retailers and wholesalers. Detailed results are 
given in the census reports,* and some elaborative data, additional to that contained in 
previous editions of the Year Book, are given in Subsection 1 following. 


Each census of merchandising and service establishments forms a new base for inter- 
censal monthly, quarterly and annual surveys, which are sample surveys for some businesses 
and full coverage for others. Because of the need for more frequent survey bases, it was 
considered advisable to take a less detailed census every five years instead of every ten, 
and to place more emphasis on the sample surveys during the intercensal period for the 
collection of detail such as commodity content of sales to retailers, gross margin data and 
the analysis of sales by type of buyer. The first quinquennial census was taken in 1966, 
data from which will become available about mid-1968. Subsection 2 of this Section 
contains current intercensal information on the distributive trades and continues to pro- 
ject the 1951 base; data related to the 1961 base will be available in 1967. 


Subsection 1.—1961 Census of Merchandising and Service Establishments 


As stated above, this Subsection contains certain elaborative information relating to 
wholesale, retail and service establishments, which supplements summary data given in 
previous editions of the Year Book and available from census publications. 


Table 1 summarizes operating results of selected wholesale trades for incorporated 
companies in various types of operation. The results give, as a percentage of sales, the 
gross margin, total operating expenses and a breakdown of expenses into selling, warehouse 
and delivery, general and administrative and other operating expense. 


*Vol. VI (Pt. 1) Census of Merchandising: Retail Trade (Series 6.1). Vol. VI (Pt. 2) Census of Merchandising: 
Wholesale Trade; Services (Series 6.2). Special subjects series. 


1.—Operating Results of Selected Trades for Incorporated Wholesale Establishments, 
as Percentages of Sales, by Type of Operation and Kind of Business, Census 1961 


Type ok) hie Gross Ware- General 
Kind of Business Profit Selling plates A Pane Other 
Delivery | strative 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Co-operative Marketing Associations and 
ther Dealers in Primary Products— 
ESS USC ROE ets SRS See ee ee ie een tae 2.13 0.15 0.85 0.05 1.15 
PHN RGONR So ooo. s sch »« <1 Sn Sephadsathaaatte 1.43 0.10 0.66 0.01 1.22 
Wholesale Merchants— 

Automotive parts and accessories.............. 28.77 tool 6.23 10.59 0.86 24.89 
BEOLOE WRDACIOR 5, eccis!. . bees tees anhlaicoey ¢ 14.00 4.20 2.80 5.44 0.11 12.55 
Industrial chemicals..................ecceee0- 14.49 4.83 2.29 5.21 0.28 12.61 

rugs and drug sundries (general line)......... 12. 82 1.70 3.52 5.28 0.03 10.53 
Clothing and/or furnishings (general line)...... 15.17 3.79 2.45 6.73 0.20 13.17 
Dry goods (general line)................ecee0- 17.44 5.03 3.26 6.97 0.37 15.63 

EO BONGS. c.... Mts wast Distr) whit tee. 13.90 3.60 1 16 6.01 0.14 10.91 
Electrical merchandise (general line).......... 19.47 4.95 2.83 8.64 0.05 16.47 
Electrical wiring supplies and construction 

SS ee ee ee ee ee 17.57 5.23 2.00 7.49 0.10 14.82 
crt oii. 5. xcaaie.e, on dth eRe tah Sirus wows 1.51 0.07 0.06 0.56 — 0.69 
BELOOK, Sc -Senwess Iecaicnts Raids funn aoiears 12.55 0.99 6.68 S.0L 0.06 11.50 

Mele DRANG. CTAB Ue. odicte Takashi bitch Rites 14.79 2.86 4.56 5.26 0.28 12.96 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco...............- 6.53 1.83 1.52 2.42 0.03 5.80 
Fruits and vegetables (general line)............ 13.35 1.96 5.09 4.53 0.05 11.63 

sats and meat products..............eeeeeees 8.80 121 3.26 2.99 0.23 7.69 
RR rs SET rare 11.53 3.26 2.78 4.41 0.10 10.55 
General merchandise...............sececesece 18.47 5.47 3.02 7.44 0.16 16.09 
Groceries (general line). .............eceeeeeee 6.92 1.06 2.09 2.87 0.07 6.09 
Hardware foal line) setts aoctshteshat erent ds 18.11 5.13 8.86 8.48 0.19 17.66 
Building materials (general line).............. 22.29 4.43 4.88 8.51 0.34 18.16 
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1.—Operating Results of Selected Trades for Incorporated Wholesale Establishments, 
as Percentages of Sales, by Type of Operation and Kind of Business, Census 1961—concluded 


Expenses 
; rd er ae ee 
Type of i goes Ware. | General 
an 
Kind of Business nas oe cpt 30 Other Total 


Delivery] strative 


a a ee el ee eT eo Ty 


ee aE 


p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Wholesale Merchants—concluded 
Lan ro eke, AE ery, SoMa eer ame 2.98 5.42 0.29 11.13 
Lumber and millwork..........--.e2sse-eeee> 5.57 8.12 0.25 © 17.98 
Construction machinery and equipment....... 4.34 9.77 0.27 21.30 
Farm machinery and equipment............-- 2.91 8.27 0.27 17.26 
Industrial machinery, equipment and supplies 
(general line). .... 2. ce eee eee eee e eet erences 3.58 10.88 0.19 21.56 
Tron and steel (general line)...........+--e00 2.52 7.75 0.32 12.75 
Paper and paper products (general Hine) ease 3.25 6.56 0.04 15.03 
Plumbing equipment and supplies............- 2.93 v7 0.41 15.80 
Plumbing and heating equipment and supplies 
(general line). 0.0.0... eee e cere cere ree eeeeee 3.33 8.17 0.33 15.84 
Agents and Brokers— 
Clothing and/or furnishings (general line)...... 0.05 1.41 0.20 4,22 
Piede goods) AVES se eee oh 08 0.00 1532 0.01 3.12 
Livestock... 2... oaetaseitde oeeclagele sete cio ar eaters 6.20 0.69 0.0 1.25 
NE ihren ape Ae ee Oe oboe cons — 2.09 Bear fi 
Structural steels. c. cc. cscs ct cca cie ens siee vais _— 0.12 0.01 0.83 
Manufacturers’ Sales Branches— 
Meats and meat products..........-.-+++++++: te : 2.09 2.29 0.04 5.99 
Produce ...: ase GRD bpe Nene eel, CIR te 3% ; 2.98 1.78 _— 5.96 
Lambe oo isos cece 200 bore etea attte cette retetel tories SP l 0.42 2.30 0.04 3.69 
Lumber and millwork............-eeeeseeeees Be 1.84 2.96 0.01 6.38 
Farm machinery.........seeeesecccereeseeeene ay : 1.86 8.25 0.04 13.90 
Plumbing equipment and supplies...........-- we : 3.48 5.12 0.50 11.99 


Table 2 shows gross profit ratio (percentage of net sales) of a panel of reporting retail 
establishments for the census year 1961. 


°.—Gross Profit Ratio of a Panel of Reporting Retail Establishments, by Kind of Business, 
Census 1961 


(Percentage of net sales) 


Kind of Business ae | Kind of Business Sst 
p.c p.c. 

BOOS 5 ete a ere woos Pe he aistels Larne 18.0 |Automotive—concluded 
Candy, nut storeS........-.0ccesseeseeceee 41.6 Service stationS..........ccececereccesceces 23.1 
Confectionery StoreS.............eeeseeeees 20.5 Garages fic ils aide diets be daag Matter e een 37.1 
Fruit and vegetable stores..............+-+- 19.8 Paint and body shops...........+e+eeeeeee 56.4 
Grocery stores without fresh meat......... 15.6 Other specialty repair shops...........++++- 51.1 
Combination stores (grocery stores with Gar wash incurs atedaorslerretes toi reeeteteee ek 79.6 

{TEGO MERE) Moc ccce sms co ais Ceiomie ete sie ieteles Ta 

Meat marketss..... beans sects ees: ise 20.0 Apparel and Accessories..............-++++ 33.5 
Wish markets .cadec enews sic ce cto aielsieferets 27.9 Men’s and boys’ clothing stores...........+- 33.5 
Delicatessen StOres.:. .s2 ces cswtie sem of ecole 27.2 Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores........~ . 32.7 
Men’s and boys’ hat storeS........-...++6+- 39.4 
General Merchandise................-+5++:- 31.3 Women’s ready-to-wear storeS..........+--- 33.2 
Department Stores.........++.-2-eee ee eeees 33.0 Lingerie and hosiery stores........+..+++++: 33.6 
General merchandise storeS..........-.++-- 30.0 Furriers and fur stores. ...........eeeeecee 40.9 
Generalistoress..2esccmstee hemor eee 17.0 Accessories and other apparel stores........ 31.3 
Variety StOTGS... 6.45.12 e005 basta’ cnienisn « 34.5 Children’s and infants’ wear stores......... 30.6 
Family clothing and furnishings stores...... 30.4 
Automotives y.0......55. Seti cct baits oe boise 21.0 Men’s:shoe-stores.2s idee ece ne ccce secceescs 37.0 
‘Automobile dealerss.svee. +.) ee ss ok oe 15.9 Women’s shoe stores.c. <2 stereos s secon eres ot 34.8 
Automobile dealers with wholesale car Children’s and infants’ shoe stores.......... 36.1 
departments............-seeeeee se eeeeees 14.8 Family shoe StoreS......0..eeceeeeceeeeeres 34.1 
Automobile dealers with farm implements. 14.5 Custometailorsicgsnacasts inctotesie st erate tat ote §2.1 


Wsed car dealersics. ace ec sect cee et cia eines 


- deal 17.9 Second-hand clothing stores.........++-++-- 28.6 
Accessories, tire and battery shops......... 


30. 6 Piece goods stores...... 7 ARISE i), RRS ASE. 31.0 
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2.—Gross Profit Ratio of a Panel of Reporting Retail Establishments, by Kind of Business, 
Census 1961—concluded 


Kind of Business Kind of Business See 
Other Retail St luded Es 
er Reta ores—conclude 
ene Furnishings Luggage and leather goods stores.......... 34.7 
P : 1  eieaclatcnes 1 fe Tobacco stores and stands................. 20.3 
hl Seed beat waltpaper stores.......... Book and stationery stores................ 32.1 
Household appliance stores................ reer wa supplies stores. aa Reo piteseeess 38.4 
Television sales and service shops.... ee gies photographic supplies stores. bh ; 
Furniture, television, radio and appliance Gift, novelty and souvenir shops..........| 34.3 
ae. yd. Sens ee i a Jewellery stores.......... 0.0 ccc ceceeeees 41.6 
re ee nae music stares. Jewellery repair shops.....020000200 70.2 
i GDA 2t.. cae |, ' 
“Sage eicoie reps shopsie..2.. 22 pies een SUOTES...- 0... -e ee eee e eee . ; 
ina, glassware and kitchenware stores. . nella ae gly “ass en a ames Te oa Sa a 
Floor yl can curtains, upholstery and B ao outboard motors, boating acces- 23.0 
interior decoration stores..............0.] 39.5 ff ypSOTPES-- 2 ee serene erences eee e cree cece eeees " 

Picture and picture framing stores......... Poe dealers...................0000. a : 
Antique SHOPS...............seeeeee eee eee Optidians== 1:86. * Slo... .. aha aca, 
Other Retail Stores........................ ee Aa aes SLOFES. 261s sees ee eee - 
Drug stores without meals or lunches Toy geen MOD <reiganet avelslelete eS Guerais ise A clers cee ois 38.9 


_ Table 3 shows operating expenses of service trade establishments, as percentages of 
receipts, for the more important kinds of businesses. 


3.—Operating Expenses of Selected Service Trade Establishments, as Percentages of Receipts, 
Census 1961 


Salaries Contri- 
; Interest, Taxes : : Total 
Kind of Business Pilea: Rent |Mortgage| and Daeg Repairs eee Operating 
siany and Other] Licences Other Expenses 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.e p.c p.c p.c. 
Regular theatres.......... 21.8 7.4 0.7 5.3 3.8 2.4 61.2 92.6 
Billiard parlours........... 13.5 9.2 1.5 3.7 4.7 2.9 38.4 73.9 
Bowling alleys............ 26.3 11.4 5.2 4.0 9.8 4.8 27.5 89.0 
Golf courses............... 34.2 3.0 4.0 3.1 5.7 6.4 35.5 91.9 
cetruck operation....... 17.6 3.2 4.6 2:9 3.9 2.3 49.3 83.8 
dvertising agencies....... 62.9 5.9 0.4 0.6 1.3 0.4 22.9 04.4 
Chartered and certified ac- 
Countants............c005 39.6 4.4 0.6 0.4 140 0.2 14.4 60.7 
Sumer shops’:.......:.... Bia 10.6 0.5 1.6 235 1.5 13.8 57.7 
Beauty salons............. 36.4 9.1 0.6 12 3.3 1.8 ONT 75.1 
Hand laundries............ 8.2 10.9 1.0 4.6 1.5 2.8 29.9 58.9 
ry cleaning and dyeing 
plants with laundry (ex- 
cept rug cleaning)........ 47.5 4.0 1.3 1.1 6.0 2.3 29.5 91.7 
Linen supply service with 
power laundry........... 41.0 0.7 0.6 1.4 4.3 3.2 85.8 87.0 
oe repair shops.......... 16.5 9.0 0.6 Bal 21 3.5 31.2 65.0 
oeshine parlours......... 21.4 14.4 0.1 1.7 0.4 3.2 20.2 61.4 
alet service, pressing and 
mepair shops..........5.3 19.6 7.6 0.6 1.8 2.9 1.9 34.1 68.5 
acksmiths and general 
mepeir Stiops. fro. s.e.. 5. 21.4 0.9 1.6 2.4 2.7 Berl 36.0 70.1 
uneral directors.......... 2207 2.0 1:7 252 5.3 253 43.6 79.8 
Portrait photographers. ... 21.4 5.2 0.8 1,2 3.5 1.4 40.7 74.2 
utomobile and truck rent- 
als (without driver)..... 16.0 Sp 4.2 3.8 22.8 9,3 38.1 97.3 
riving schools............ 45.4 4.2 0.6 1.4 5.2 4.3 23.9 85.0 
ull year hotels, licensed. . 25.4 2.0 2.3 See 4.6 2.8 5373 93.6 
2 i ae. 16.0 1.0 8.9 5.0 15.3 5.9 28.0 81.8 
Hating places.............. 20.6 3.9 0.7 0.9 2.6 1.3 55.5 85.5 
Fish and chip shops....... 117 5.5 1.1 1.3 3.1 1.8 55.0 79.0 
Cocktail lounges, bars and 
migshtclubs............... 22.6 2.5 1.6 2.0 7411 yee 58.4 91.4 
Se art epi Yo fo bed eet ee 
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Because of the prevalence of eating and drinking places, the number and receipts of 
the different types of operation included in this classification are given for each province 
and for the larger urban centres or areas in Table 4. 


4.—_Number of Eating and Drinking Places and Receipts, by Province, Metropolitan Area, 
Major Urban Area and Other Urban Centres of 30,000 or More Population, Census 1961 


Nore.—Urban centres are designated in this table by the following abbreviations: m.=metropolitan area, 
u.=major urban area and c.=urban centres of 30,000 or more population. 


Cocktail 


Eating : Taverns, 
Places ete cae pene: Beverage 
Province and Area with ohee Chi and Rooms, 
Alcoholic eg Biond Night- Public 
Beverages ahrandiae aabe Houses 
Newfoundland....... No. 7 72 2 20 66 
$000 2 1, 823 2 1, 488 4,079 
St.John's, ms... No. 4 — 19 — 5 24 
$’000 —_ 530 —_ 481 1,989 
Prince Edward No. 0 — 16 2 _ — 
Island. $ — 798 2 — — 
Nova Scotia.......- No. 5 157 17 4 34 
$000 604 4,464 286 176 3,289 
Ffalifax priest oe - No. 11 2 43 2 1 
$’000 2 1,687 134 2 1,722 
Sydney-Glace No. 1 12 1 19 
Bay, u. $000 2 256 2 2 1,446 
New Brunswick..... No. — 127 11 1 1 
$000 — 4,013 134 2 2 
Saint John, m..... No. — 20 6 — — 
$000 — 895 86 —_ — 
Moncton, u........ No _ ar — : 1 — 
@uebecmcs... see - = 177 2,186 40 130 617 
31,245 60,974 483 14, 150 37, 432 
Chicoutimi- 6 27 2 — - 
Jonquiére, u. 599 813 2 — —_ 
Drummondville, u. 1 18 _ -— 3 
2 374 — — 117 
Granby c.de-eee - N 3 11 — — 3 
468 262 = —_— 105 
Montreal, m....... No 89 958 17 48 332 
20, 936 34, 993 288 7,901 23, 527 
Quebec, m......... No 40 — 5 4 
6,210 3,158 — TiAl? 3,139 
Shawinigan, u..... 2 19 _— —~ 17 
2 274 — _ 589 
Sherbrooke, u..... N 2 29 — 2 1 
g 1,302 — 2 2 
StaJean: Meter «1+. 2 25 os — 
a 559 me — 227 
Trois-Riviéres, u.. 7 29 1 5 12 
638 1,247 2 582 660 
Valleyfield, u...... No 2 10 — 
2 261 _— —_ 2 
Ontarioeee coc usa: No. : 101 1,722 307 20 443 
2ho2) 72,664 5,081 3, 862 42,754 
Belleville, c....... No — 5 1 — — 
y 376 2 ce — 
Brantford, u....... N — 18 4 — 
_— 772 95 _ 2 
Gornwalliuc...<...- —_— 13 2 — 
_ 313 2 — 380 
Fort William- 6 27 — — 4 
meres Arthur, u. x 539 575 — _ 398 
Uc IDO Use eee. - fe) _— 19 2 ~— — 
= 832 2 = “= 
Hamilton, m...... 14 8 42 4 44 
2,256 3,410 419 65) 4,646 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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4.—Number of Eating and Drinking Places and Receipts, by Province, Metropolitan Area, 
Major Urban Area and Other Urban Centres of 30,000 or More Population, Census 1961 


—concluded. 
—e—e=$=Oaoeoeoo—~<~—~$S$SoaoaoaoaoaoOoOonoOownaooeooeoeoa—=~=~<~<S$S$S$S$S$$$$00mmRRR ee eeeeeeeSS=< 
: Eating Cocktail 
' ] 4 an Places Aa eat Fish Lounges, Taverns, 
Province or Territory Eating er ith Badth, and Bars 
and Area Places | ajcoholic| Other a q 4 Ghip a 
er- ops ight- 
Beverages @andisé Stands P slabs 
Ontario—concluded 
Kingston, u........ No. 47 -- 9 1 1 — 
$’000 2,792 — 588 2 2 —_— 
Kitchener, m...... No. 68 - 39 5 — 
$’000 3, 082 — 2,225 179 2 — 
London, m........ No. 125 5 55 4 5 — 
$’000 5, 465 1,014 2,831 151 133 wo 
Niagara Falls, u... No. 61 3 12 3 — 
$000 2,745 383 614 45 2 — 
Oshawa, u......... No. 40 _ 30 1 4 — 
$’000 1,454 — 1,370 2 72 _ 
Ottawa, m........ No. 270 11 109 4 1 2 
$’000 14,571 1,825 5, 532 450 2 2 
Peterborough, u... No. 33 — 17 2 2 — 
$’000 1971 _— 783 2 2 _ 
St. Catharines, u... No. 55 1 21 8 4 — 
$’000 2,189 2 818 245 58 — 
AMMA, Us seth... oO. 39 _ 11 1 2 — 
$’000 1,833 — 345 2 2 — 
Sault Ste. Marie, u. No. 42 4 5 1 — _ 
$’000 1,855 457 227 2 — —_ 
Sudbury, m....... No. 62 2 22 4 - 1 
$’000 3,553 2 964 82 — 2 
MMMMINS, Wes...,.. No. 21 _ 8 2 a -= 
$'000 1,005 — 218 2 _ — 
eMoronto;im.....,. <<<, No. 1,196 37 448 18 181 8 
$’000 67, 661 10,768 24,774 596 3,108 2,702 
Welland, c......... No. 18 — 8 1 — 
$’000 833 — 125 2 52 — 
Windsor, m........ No. 125 6 42 5 6 
$7000 5, 450 2,436 1,708 67 138 208 
Manitoba........... 580 52 279 25 7 3 
$7000 23, 627 2 9,096 490 55 405 
Winnipeg, m....... No. 328 44 11 6 5 
$'000 15,095 7,606 4,217 43 42 2 
Saskatchewan....... No. 580 14 293 17 2 1 
$000 22,153 2 10,211 267 2 2 
Moose Jaw, ¢ . No. 20 — 11 1 a —_ 
$'000 1,276 — 459 2 — — 
REGINA, Cocccc.<t - No. 64 7 24 — — — 
$000 3,930 688 1,692 — _ — 
Saskatoon, ¢....... No. 65 4 25 _— 2 -- 
$000 3, 840 471 1,229 — 2 — 
AVL OC: eae No. 948 26 331 29 6 2 
$000 42,128 5, 400 13,218 995 307 2 
Calgary, m........ No. 174 10 — —_ 
$’000 11,169 1,639 2,769 2 — — 
Edmonton, m..... No. 14 8 2 2 
$’000 11,547 3,478 2, 862 620 2 2 
Lethbridge, c...... No. 29 a 6 1 2 _ 
$000 1,549 —_ 312 2 2 — 
British Columbia... No. 1,293 70 414 83 55 17 
$000 47,755 9,196 12, 825 3,065 958 2,606 
Vancouver, m..... No. 636 44 193 3 22 14 
$000 25,396 6, 487 6,360 1,948 253 2,218 
Victoria, m........ oO. 10 8 20 
$000 3,364 1,520 993 & 486 2 
Yukon and North- No. 23 —_— 2 2 — 2 
west Territories... $’000 950 a 2 2 — 2 
Manada: oo Oo: No. 12,878 452 5,599 760 449 200 


$7000 | 505,534 77,695 | 190,149 14,144 7,374 23,073 96,286 |/1,000, 003 


1 Includes other establishments not classified. 2 Figures withheld to avoid disclosure of individual 
operations. 
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Subsection 2.—Intercensal Surveys of Wholesale, Retail and 
Service Establishments 

Wholesale Trade 

Total sales of wholesalers, estimated from the results of intercensal sample surveys, 
have increased continuously for several years, the amount in 1965 being $12,170,000,000. 
As shown in Table 5, all business groups reported increases over 1964. These estimates 
represent only the sales of wholesalers proper, operations of agents and brokers or man- 
ufacturers’ sales branches being excluded. 


5.—Wholesale Sales, by Kind of Business, 1961-65 


Nore.—Includes only wholesalers proper, i.e., firms performing the function of buying merchandise on their 
own account for resale. 


Kind of Business 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965P 


Fresh fruits and vegetables. ..............eeee rece ee eeeeees 289 308 321 348 384 
Groceries and food specialties..........-..: eee e ee cece eee eees 1,751 1, 863 1,982 2,092 2,234 
Meat and dairy products...........eeeeeee reece terre tt eeees 175 174 176 190 222 
Clothing and furnishings............seeeeeeerneeereeeeeeees 117 103 105 112 116 
POORWOAT Met cca tis ected ole Beajetecs ois a sloke, sgetarsuoistolesoigeiee cel 39 41 42 44 47 
Other textile and clothing acceSsorieS.......-..++-++++seee: 206 208 212 228 231 
Drugs and drug sundrieS..........-. 0s eee sees cece renee cess 236 248 260 286 317 
Household electrical appliances. ...........--- eee cece eee 200 210 212 233 261 
Barm machinery. ocd. 8 sormaers tects. son delger me clnsot esma 68 71 83 100 115 
@Galban Grea eee ce Pome tags os pine la toe ois ote mada egoloreins Gaeipes 141 140 152 155 157 
BS Brits Ant ni gene ean Gl i, Gira RL Wregy cmt chen Cres OO G.oIOK 351 357 358 391 393 
Construction materials and supplies including LuUmMBEDS cece 726 780 838 932 982 
Industrial and transportation equipment and supplies....... 750 776 825 973 1,106 

Commercial, institutional and service equipment and 
supplies Mel s cied. pects dues bee « ths 5% 9 beeper ale ale sia aemeeen 140 139 142 150 164 
Automotive parts and acceSSOrieS......... 0s sees eer ee neers 414 441 455 460 494 
Newsprint, paper and paper products.........+++++e++eeeees 292 309 335 371 391 
Tobacco, confectionery and soft drinks.............-.++++0+: 770 796 809 828 843 
Od eA AAA WOE Se RxiccrIne See Madee codon Gatacnn some enoos 2,373 2,676 2,885 3,136 3,698 
Totals, All Trades. ...........0..sseeeeeeeeees 9,037 9,641 10,195 11,029 12,170 


Retail Trade 

The trend of retail trade is one of the best general indicators of the economic condition 
of the country. It is through retail stores that most goods are ultimately sold and such 
sales reflect the financial strength of the consumer except in times of short supply. The 
value of retail sales, estimated from intercensal sample surveys, increased by 51 p.c. during 
the period 1956-65. Estimates, by province and by kind of business, for 1961-65, not 
adjusted for price changes, are shown in Table 6. 


6.—Retail Trade, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1961-65 


Senne Eee Tn 


Province 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965P 

$000,000 $000, 000 $’000, 000 $000, 000 $000, 000 

Atlantic. Provinces... ¢. fea ne o<0ss tence: ook sorte cts 1,465 1,521 1,594 1,701 1,817 
QUeDEC le heen. os is fe Merwretols go's ohtlncie'ols oe bianco « 4,183 4,571 4,841 5,076 5,423 
Ontario. © eee waco aces Stee es wes ER Etaa see eh os ere 6,340 6,641 7,016 7,407 8,018 
Manitoba tect ition ooo setae ieee gees 817 880 915 971 1,007 
Saskatchewan ......0 cs mete otiom ae ls ctannesleree bak 905 968 1,056 1,154 1,239 
Alberta... 2... esses eechceeceeseamecs seh oneuite 1,401 1,492 1,578 1,664 1,776 
British oltum race se crac et aesieceneie sence Nevers 1,665 1,797 1,911 2,096 2,312 
Canada co cee kee eiet ce et ateters 16,777 17,871 18,910 20, 068 21,591 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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6.—Retail Trade, by Province and by Kind of Business, 1961-65—concluded 
NeENe8NeN_e0_“—T[?-[—esSssSsaaeeeeesseeeeeeeeeee 


Kind of Business 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965P 

$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 

Grocery and combination stores................. 3,581 3,754 3, 937 4,141 4,378 
Other food and beverage stores.................. 1,244 1,344 1,422 1,502 1,654 
TOL WON ec Ac. oA oe vec cen pe: 654 678 705 741 776 
Department stores................... ide atoceten 1,503 1,563 1,649 1,801 1,911 
eMC oe td. cles. 371 391 408 459 521 
mour Velie cealcs..,..............c......... 2,488 2,741 3,034 3,277 3,709 
Garages and filling stations...................... 1,212 1,306 1,364 1,425 1,500 
memr 8 Clothing etcred, 43. 2... Bs oc deldecca vans 261 281 303 322 343 
Family. clothing stores............00.ccecececece. 243 252 257 212 298 
Women’s clothing stores.............ccecceceeeee 283 297 308 324 345 
ae GR eed in SE te 170 180 182 184 196 
PUPS BUOPOR : ) ss wl 328 331 345 365 391 
Lumber and building material dealers............ 426 452 473 511 523 
urniture, appliance and radio dealers............ 548 573 590 622 664 
SN Se Ser SES: PRES eee 573 612 640 660 695 
Fuel dealers........ “ate ye Se Acie eee 317 360 364 352 362 
lS eels (Aang hs he ee 428 442 460 481 515 
DELILE RUONWBS . ffs Sane oo tes pen site. 134 138 145 153 168 
Miscellaneous................ paren ta delet he 2,012 2,176 2,324 2,474 2,640 

1 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 2 Totals are not the exact addition of the components 


because of rounding of the figures. 


Farm Implement Sales.—The value, at wholesale prices, of new farm implements 
and equipment sold in 1964 amounted to $326,976,000, an increase of 13.6 p.c. over the 
value of such sales in 1963. Increases occurred in all regions except Quebec and in all 
major groups of implements except haying machinery and miscellaneous farm equipment. 
In addition to the amount spent on new machinery, $53,156,000 was spent in 1964 for repair 
parts, 6.9 p.c. more than in 1963. 


7.—Sales of Farm Implements and Equipment, by Province and by Major Group, 1960-64 
(Values at wholesale prices) 


8e—=»=»=~$—$—$“—“$—“M9mmmaoao0oananmnamaRpamqysqugyxqyonmaoyw0wonwnowyTyTrwDOoOnooeeeoe oo 


Percentage 

Province and Major Group 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 Change 

1963-64 

$7000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $000 
Province 
Atlatitio Provinces)... 26... 88.02... 7,693 8,165 6,722 6,712 8,044 +19.8 
SE a eens GAR aS FOES rae 26,792 30,277 32, 555 35, 063 32, 633 — 6.9 
MELO re Ese tees ch eee cee ee 49,399 51,006 50, 886 59, 769 69,385 +16.1 
US CN GGES RES? Oe ip foc) ee tel | 25, 877 18,958 28,054 35, 916 45,230 +25.9 
eeescbewans.. 0. 14.2. eee, sh 57,359 41,615 59,348 82, 666 96,366 +16.6 
ee eee ee re ee 44,993 45,723 55, 294 61,930 68,149 +10.0 
Pere Contipin....v.. &, padre. 5, 352 6, 033 5,938 5,783 7,169 +24.0 
pe! Se a, one ne ess ME 217,465 | 201,777 | 238,797 | 287,839 | 326,976 +13.6 
Major Group 
Tractors and engines... os... sess. ccccscececee 80,993 74, 764 80, 631 97,678 | 114,067 +16.8 
EG, PRPS BES iD Aree 2 i) see 11,635 11, 460 10, 969 12,934 155877 +22.8 
Tilling, cultivating and weeding machinery....} 12,650 12,939 15,363 18,050 21,106 +16.9 
Planting, seeding and fertilizing machinery.... 7, 873 8,224 9,477 11,380 14, 447 +27.0 
mane wnenncry.........-....... 2 30,544 29,298 32,214 31,425 30, 867 — 1.8 
Harvesting machinery.................000005, 46,485 37,631 57,626 78,182 85,645 + 9.5 
achines for preparing crops for market or for 

chs ser Stik RS aE te a al ee oe 6,261 6, 233 7,658 10,043 11,313 +12.6 
Farm wagons, wagon trucks and sleighs!,...... 2,025 1,910 1,770 2,610 3,571 +36.8 
MRIS) Sea a, ts sc 4,095 4,535 5, 892 6,289 7,268 +15.6 
Dairy machinery and equipment?............. 5,766 5,589 5,621 4,993 9,342 +87.1 
Spraying and dusting equipment.............. 1,637 1,758 1,828 2,271 2,439 + 7.4 
Miscellaneous farm equipment....,............ 8,401 7,436 9,748 11,984 11,034 — 7.9 


1 This item designated as ‘‘Farm wagons, boxes and sleighs’’ in 1964, 2 This item designated as ‘‘Farm 
dairy machinery and equipment”’ in 1964, 
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New Motor Vehicle Sales.—As the figures of Table 8 show, sales of new motor 
vehicles continue to climb each year, reaching a peak of 830,995 vehicles valued at 
$2,739,329,000 in 1965. 


8.—Retail Sales of New Motor Vehicles, 1956-65 


Year Passenger Cars 
No. $ 
1 O5Gs Asceccin ater nerere 408, 233 1,128,640,000 91,688 326, 735,000 499,921 1,455,375, 000 
19575, <eaee eee 382, 023 1,087, 620,000 76,276 281,311,000 458, 299 1,368, 931,000 
IGBSs:s wecteeres tat 376,723 1,110,724,000 68,046 254, 742,000 444,769 1,365, 466,000 
VOD Oe ois cconscoete sates 425,038 1, 240,961,000 77,588 299 , 207,000 502,626 1,540, 168.000 
[960s os. oats ctatetere 447,771 1,289, 073,000 75,417 285, 754,000 523,188 1,574, 827,000 
LOGI. sie cco shesccutate 437,319 1,290,026, 000 74,160 261, 382,000 511, 479 1,551, 408,000 
L9G2e cates ws, cbs 3 tates 502, 565 1,482, 407,000 82,645 300, 509,000 585,210 1,782, 916,000 
L9G Seo c.cve aye ctor aretegete 557, 787 1,716, 121,000 97,202 345,918,000 654,989 2,062, 039,000 
L9G Ae axes cic tttoverestare 616,759 1,936,258, 000 109, 120 401,544,000 725, 879 2,337, 802,000 
UGGD OS cock cicseteuerstorsrs 708,716 2, 267,314,000 122,279 472,015,000 830,995 2,739,329, 000 


Sales Financing.—The amount of instalment financing transacted by sales finance 
companies reached a record level in 1964, paper purchased and balances outstanding being 
higher than in 1963 for every type of goods with the exception of paper purchased for used 
commercial vehicles, which remained unchanged. 


9.—Retail Instalment Paper Purchased and Balances Outstanding, by Class of Goods, 


1960-64 
(Millions of dollars) 
ea OOM Nm 
Paper Purchased Balances Outstanding Dec. 31— 
Class of Goods — 
1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 
Comune Goodssa. 237d de a8 the a 756 801 874 | 1,035 
ew passenger Cars..........60 
Eiasd passengers care eaeeameTe. 998 | 250| 265 | 288 569 | 609} 687} 809 
Radio and television sets, house- 
hold appliances, furniture and 
Other... eet ae oh. Beek: 202 188 205 195 187 192 187 226 
Commercia! and Industrial....... 366 344 378 420 395 440 519 586 
New commercial vehicles........ 97 87 94 108 138 151 170 197 
Used commercial vehicles........ 57 47 49 51 
Otherirs-Sscee eed 212 210 235 261 257 289 349 389 
Motalstet th. 3 seen «stee 1,244 | 1,112 | 1,229 | 1,345 | 1,537 || 1,222 1,151 | 1,241 | 1,393 | 1,621 


1 Totals are not the exact addition of the components because of rounding of the figures. 


Consumer Credit.—Total balances outstanding on credit extended to consumers by 
retail stores and certain financial institutions are increasing very rapidly. Although the 
financial institutions included in the survey do not cover all sources of consumer credit, 
returns from the selected holders indicate that balances outstanding on credit extended to 
individuals for the purchase of consumer goods and services have more than doubled since 
1956. The figures in Table 10 do not include credit extended for commercial purposes. 
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10.—Balances Outstanding on Retail Trade Credit and Loans Extended to Individuals 
for Non-business Purposes by Certain Financial Institutions, 1956-65 


(Millions of dollars) 
RS SER SES SEN rca) a 


Life 
Retail Sales Small a Insurance 
Year Trade Finance Loans eat oe oa Companies 

Credit Companies | Companies on Bisns Policy 
Loans 
BOOUTES Os. 5 shh os 873 756 356 748 226 270 
CLOT oeaedeaiete i slates aiegherapaedta 901 780 362 677 258 295 
DUD OO ehias stein hoes as 937 768 401 840 320 305 
RUDUER Cooder cence ee 992 806 484 1,001 397 323 
BMBO Fay cttth.. 5 abe tetentet 1,038 828 549 1,143 433 344 
“ELS be ei a ea a gai ite 1,088 756 594 1,366 516 358 
UUCMEAS OR ich tee e cr to ts 1,125 801 714 1,555 579 372 
LEVES) oe, elles Set ae Aras 1,183 874 810 1, 824 691 385 
MOG Ee ts watctotd Somes 2 MERE 1,243 1,035 904 2,252 840 398 
LUE ewes seagate pial ieee 1,324 1,142 1,029 2,728 407 


Accounts outstanding on the books of retailers stood at $1,323,800,000 at the end of 
1965. Lumber and building material dealers and farm implement dealers, at one time in- 
cluded in these figures, have been omitted since 1958 so that the results now approximate 
more closely ‘‘consumer’’ credit. 


11.—Retail Credit 1956-65, and by Kind of Business, 1965 


Accounts Receivable 


Accounts (at end of period) 


Receivable Kind of Business 
Year (at end 
of period) Instalment | Charge Total 
$’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
1965p 
BYUOU cc sic’ as 981.5! || Department stores................ccccccccececes a6 sé 564.8 
1957... Oto 1 Motor-vehicle resco see ers eeeS 19.8 108.8 128.6 
ae ie ; Men'S ClOthINg 2 osc): ssc sas hae bscs sc hekcd: 9.2 15.5 24.7 
1958.......... 937.2 Pamiilys@lopieng tn (irs... oscces cs eos hones diva 13.0 13.9 26.9 
1S aR So 9925 | Women’s-clothingescreverr sec coee sc ee ace cn: 4.4 12.7 17.1 
gaye OST ed PATO oe no te ae Anne baees desea’ 8.0 30.9 38.9 
ey : Furniture, appliance and radio................. 175.9 32.9 208.8 
1961........4. MDE. Bn Seweller yocte bees sect faba, daly Mee cagate 15.7 10.9 26.6 
BOGS Ses 1,125.1 ree aieak and combination (independent)....... a an Ai o 
G@DOrAlSCOTES mc: ene ice do een ie = : 
1063........ a hacen Sigal a ght TOES Mi U0 oe ek UR Som 4.1 58.9 63.0 
1964........ --| 1,242.6 Garages and filling stations................... ae on 31.1 
BODOG cuss trsile,s PO 25e5% ||| “AlOther trades... hic os deiocodesiecce hermetic eos 30.5 85.2 115.7 
Totals, All Trades.................... bs ae 1,323.8 


1 Includes lumber and farm implement dealers (see preceding text). 


Service Establishments 


Motion Picture Theatres.—The receipts of motion picture theatres reached a peak 
in 1953 when they amounted to $106,752,281; since then they declined each year to 
$67,748,000 in 1962 but rose to $71,641,505 in 1963 and $78,347,715 in 1964. The number 
of regular theatres in operation continues to decrease although drive-ins show some ad- 
vance in both number and receipts. 
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12.—Summary Statistics of Motion Picture Theatre Operations, 1963 and 1964 


1964 
Item 

Regular Drive-in Regular Drive-in 

Theatres | Theatres Total Theatres | Theatres Total 
Establishments... 4. ..4-.008cebe No. 1,245 241 1, 486 1,209 242 1,451 
Receipts (excluding taxes)...... g | 63,816,752 | 7,824,753 | 71,641,505 || 69,324,744 | 9,022,971 | 78,347,715 
Amusement taxeS............+- $ 4,370,712 396,002 | 4,766,714 || 4,594,779 407, 528 5,002,307 
Paid admissions. 62.06... .600s No. | 87,966,686 | 9,921,586 | 97,888,272 || 90,918,288 | 10,814, 447 101,727,735 


| ee ee TS ae 


Motion Picture Production.—In 1964 there were 71 private firms producing and 
printing motion picture films and filmstrips for industry, government, education, enter- 
tainment, etc. These firms employed 953 persons, paid out $4,356,119 in salaries and 
wages and had a gross revenue of $12,694,301. Films were also produced by government 
agencies but operating information concerning such production is not available. In 
addition, 12 firms in other business categories produced films in 1964 (44 entertainment 
and documentary films for television use, nine non-theatrical films, 62 commercial advertis- 
ing films for television, one commercial advertising film for theatre use, one silent motion 
picture film and 69 other films). This production brought in revenue amounting to 
$120,999. 


Table 13 shows types of film produced by private industry, classified by major produc- 
ing region, and by government agencies during 1964. Altogether, these agencies produced 
65,619,923 feet of 16mm. film in“black and white, 12,532,685 feet of 16mm. film in colour, 
18,408,173 feet of 35mm. film in black and white and 1,593,686 feet of 35mm. film in colour. 


13.—Private Industry and Government Motion Picture Production, by Type of Film, 1964 


Private Industry 


Type 
Quebec | Ontario tien diss Total 
No. No. No. No. 
Films in English or French..................-- 1,250 5,052 464 6, 766 
Theatrical features, 60 minutes or longer..,... — 3 — 3 
Theatrical shorts, less than 60 minutes...... 20 8 — 28 
Television entertainment............--ss00+ 174 80 18 272 
Television, information or documentary..... 57 66 1 124 
Non-theatrical (also non-television) motion 
DICHUTOS se ‘sacs fae gurmarshe mites ease Loreen eae 23 136 | 78 237 
Silent motiOm piCouLres.acccieene Hee rosette os i 94 108 209 
Television commercials (two minutes or less) 267 2,419 138 2, 824 
Theatre commercials (two minutes or less).. 11 241 — 252 
Other (newsreels, newsclips, trailers, titles, 
production services, etc.)............--eee- 691 1,977 121 2,789 
Silent filmstrips (slide films)................ oo 2 — 2 
Sound filmstrips (slide films) with records. . se 26 a 26 
Films in Other than English or French....... 67 2 — 69 
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Advertising Agencies.—Table 14 records the growth of business done by advertising 
agencies during 1964 as compared with the four previous years. 


14.—Summary Statistics of Advertising Agencies, 1960-64 


Item 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
EE Se PC OPT ine ae ee $ | 272,739,802 282,561, 449 298,584,954 302,851,514 318, 140,339 
Commissionable pilings). 73 ¢: $ | 267,756,156 277, 805, 963 293,028,021 296,762,297 811,832,070 
RE See Rae a $ 4,983,646 4,755,486 5,566,933 6,089,217 6,808, 269 
SPOS FAVENYR I<. sesticved. He sesewe! $| 45,150,389 46,089, 647 49,348,113 50,465,061 53,591,932 
Distribution of Billings— 
Publicatzons’. .. 5 sa... cmechse «« p.c. 47.2 45.5 44.0 42.2 40.4 
Production, artwork, etc........ et 18.7 19.0 17.2 16.2 18.4 
PUG Re Urey Mr) bey ‘ 9.7 9.4 10.8 10.7 10.5 
Mee VISION oat. neh ~ 19.3 21.4 22.8 26.3 26.7 
Other -visushidin wind 6S ees 5.1 4.6 5.1 4.6 3.9 
pep gawetaer ed etapa lille cabal os -- 0.1 0.1 =< 0.1 
<a TE oe ees a a ET LO 


Hotels.—In 1964 there were 4,976 hotels in operation in Canada, 4,407 of them 
full-year hotels and 569 seasonal. Table 15 shows the provincial distribution of these 
establishments, together with the sources of their revenue for 1964, with totals for 1958-64. 


15.—Hotels and Their Receipts, by Source 1958-64, and by Province, 1964 


—Ne—=“=u“@=“<—=—$—$—$—$—$S99M9SMaSaSnmaaSaSBS 


Receipts 
Year and Province 
or Hotels Rooms Heer 
Territory Wine All 
Rooms Meals Hebe Other Total! 
F Sources 
Liquor 

No. No. $000 $7000 $'000 $7000 $7000 

EE ee ree eT ee oe 5,088 151,362 111,174 87,550 243,695 37, 876 480,295 

SSG @ Pee creme re my Gt 5,269 154,725 117,396 95,139 264, 087 40, 861 517, 483 

Re ee ee ae ee 5,294 155, 538 120, 890 98,641 283 , 223 42,703 545, 457 

| AE GG AS A By BAS Se an 5,128 | 159,674 | 130,077 | 104,024 | 285,125 48,537 || 567,762 

SA PME aT egal 4,983 152, 467 135,751 112,306 295, 868 43,764 587, 689 

an pet ree Sie rian 4,787 150, 687 141,264 122,165 314,027 45,144 622,601 

See 8 EL ak BIOL, OL 4,976 | 155,657 | 157,381 | 139,281 | 341,407 48,687 || 686,756 

Province, 1964 

Newfoundland.........5....0c.0cse00. 70 1,418 1,963 1,378 2,675 408 6,423 

Prince Edward Island................ 14 475 530 392 2 2 1,028 

mova Seotia. 2/1. ARE. 94 3,317 4,081 2,409 1,231 896 8,617 

PWaISTUNSWICK. 7... oa sks aoe me 66 2,531 2,650 1,570 2 2 5,566 

Be, fee ee ee oy. 1,745 46,596 43,455 88,254 84,277 11,690 177,676 

er ee ie Rk 1,281 44,519 50, 787 49, 827 94, 462 14,758 209, 834 

OAS et AS Os & 217 8,228 7,568 6, 865 35, 806 3,714 53,952 

maskaichewan,/.... 00.0) f.o6<.c.teals. 432 10,234 6,584 5,454 33,925 3,209 49,172 

A a lg Ue aia ieceeetacaat Miao 455 16,126 15, 462 11, 448 37, 835 6,491 71,236 

British Columbia, Yukon and North- 

BUBSUT TL CTTILOTIOS £5... «fs «0.000 500% 542 22,213 24,302 21,685 50,329 6,936 || 103,252 
aie eee ke ee ee ORI DA Ea 
1 Components may not add to totals because of rounding. ? Figures withheld to avoid disclosure of 


individual operations. 
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Section 2..The Marketing of Agricultural Products 
Subsection 1.—The Grain Trade, 1964-65 


At Aug. 1, 1964, stocks of the five major Canadian grains (wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and flaxseed) amounted to 770,721,000 bu., compared with stocks of 734,919,000 bu. at 
Aug. 1, 1963. However, total production of these grains was estimated at 1,156,951,000 bu. 
in 1964, some 19 p.c. less than the 1963 level of 1,431,172,000 bu., so that total estimated 
domestic supplies amounted to 1,927,831,000 bu. in 1964-65, compared with 2,166,294,000 
bu. in the previous season. 


Marketings in the Prairie Provinces during the crop year 1964-65 amounted to 
664,686,000 bu., 10 p.c. below the 1963-64 level of 735,653,000 bu. but 20 p.c. above the 
ten-year (1953-54—1962-63) average of 555,092,000 bu. Reflecting smaller shipments of 
wheat, wheat flour, oats, barley and rye, total exports of the five major grains and their 
products, at 471,382,000 bu., were some 31 p.c. lower than the 1963-64 record figure of 
679,381,000 bu., but 17 p.c. above the ten-year average of 404,185,000 bu. Although 
decreases were recorded for both exports and domestic use, total disappearance of these 
grains more than offset the 1964 production and, as a result, carryover stocks at July 31, 
1965 amounted to 747,364,000 bu., a decrease of 3 p.c. from the 770,721,000 bu. at July 
31, 1964. 


Marketings of wheat, oats and barley continued under the compulsory crop-year 
pools system of the Canadian Wheat Board. As in 1963-64, an initial quota of 100 units 
was in effect at local delivery points at the beginning of the marketing year. Permit 
holders were entitled to deliver a maximum of 300 bu. of wheat or 800 bu. of oats or 500 bu. 
of barley or 500 bu. of rye or any combination of these grains which, when calculated on a 
unit basis, did not exceed 100. The initial unit quota was followed by general quotas 
based upon bushels per specified acre; specified acreage consisted of each permit holder’s 
acreage seeded to wheat (including Durum), oats, barley and rye, the summer fallow acreage 
and the acreage seeded to eligible grasses and forage crops. The crop year commenced with 
the initial quotas in effect at all delivery points. The first general quotas were established 
in early September and were extended and increased as local country elevator space became 
available. 


Flaxseed was placed on a delivery quota of the larger of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 200 bu.; 
this quota was increased on Sept. 21 to 10 bu. per seeded acre or 400 bu. and on Dec. 7 the 
quota was declared open for the remainder of the 1964-65 crop year. Rapeseed was placed 
on an initial delivery quota of the larger of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 200 bu.; on Oct. 26 the 
quota was increased in Manitoba and Saskatchewan to the larger of 10 bu. per seeded acre 
or 400 bu. and in Alberta to the larger of 8 bu. per seeded acre or 325 bu.; on Dec. 7 the 
quota was declared open in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, and in Alberta it was increased ~ 
to the larger of 10 bu. per seeded acre or 400 bu.; on Dec. 21 the quota in Alberta was also 
declared open. Rye, which was contained in the specified acreage, was placed on a sup- 
plementary quota of the larger of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 200 bu. on Jan. 11, 1965, and as 
of Apr. 12 the delivery quota was declared open. A number of supplementary delivery 
quotas were established on oats and barley. 


Stocks of grain in store at country and terminal elevators at Aug. 1, 1964 amounted to 
458,331,000 bu., some 89,178,000 bu. less than at the same date of 1963. The space in 
commercial positions at the beginning of the 1964-65 crop year, combined with a good 
export movement, permitted a steady advance in delivery quotas even though large volumes 
of grain were being marketed at each quota level. Although a considerable portion of the 
1964 crop had been harvested in a high moisture condition, the rapid movement required 
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to meet the fall shipping program did not permit preference to the movement of this grain 
until the close of navigation on the Great Lakes. On Dec. 7, the Canadian Wheat Board 
authorized delivery of wheat, oats, barley and rye having a moisture content of 15.7 p.c. 
and over, up to 4 bu. per seeded acre in excess of established quotas, provided such deliv- 
eries, when added to those already made under authorized quotas, did not exceed 6 bu. 
per specified acre. 


In order to provide stocks of wheat required to meet export commitments and antici- 
pated sales, the Board authorized two supplementary quotas for wheat, other than Durum, 
during the last half of the crop year. In opening these supplementary quotas, the Board 
initially gave preference to the delivery of wheat with a moisture content of 15.7 p.c. 
and over. The first supplementary quota was authorized on Feb. 1, 1965, and permitted 
delivery at all points of high-moisture wheat, other than Durum, up to the larger of 4 bu. 
per seeded acre or 200 bu. After Feb. 15, as space became available in excess of that 
required for delivery of the 6 bu. per specified acre quota, the 4 bu. supplementary quota 
was amended to allow the delivery of wheat regardless of moisture content. On Apr. 13 
a second supplementary quota of the larger of 5 bu. per seeded acre or 200 bu. was author- 
ized for high-moisture wheat, other than Durum; this was extended to wheat regardless of 
moisture, by station, as space became available in excess of that required to complete the 
6-bu. general plus 4-bu. supplementary quotas. By the end of the crop year these amended 
supplementary quotas had been gradually extended to all delivery points in Western Canada, 
i.e., 6-bu. general plus 9-bu. supplementary (except Durum). 


Wheat.—Domestic supplies of wheat for the 1964-65 crop year totalled 1,059,874,000 
bu., an amount 12 p.c. below the 1963-64 figure of 1,210,692,000 bu. and 8 p.c. less than the 
1956-57 record total of 1,152,162,000 bu. Both the 1964 production of 600,424,000 bu. 
and the carryover stocks of 459,440,000 bu. registered decreases from the 1963 levels of 
723,442,000 bu. and 487,247,000 bu., respectively. Exports of wheat and flour, in terms 
of wheat, amounted to 399,594,000 bu., a figure sharply below the all-time high of 
594,548,000 bu. exported in the preceding year but higher than both the ten-year average 
of 301,841,000 bu. and the long-term average of 262,241,000 bu. Domestic disappearance 
of wheat was 147,256,000 bu. compared with 156,704,000 bu. in 1963-64. Total disap- 
pearance, amounting to some 546,850,000 bu., was considerably less than the 1964 produc- 
tion and, as a result, carryover stocks at July 31, 1965 were 513,024,000 bu. compared 
_ with 459,440,000 bu. at the same date of 1964. 


Initial payment for Western Canadian wheat in the 1964-65 crop year was $1.50 per 
bu., basis No. 1 Northern in store Fort William—Port Arthur or Vancouver. There were 
no adjustment or interim payments on the 1964-65 wheat pool but on Feb. 25, 1966, the 
final payment was announced. Producers delivered 523,703,000 bu. of wheat, including 
31,030,000 bu. of Durum; this was the third largest volume of wheat ever delivered by 
producers to the Board in a crop year. The amount of the final payment distributed to 
producers was $200,107,000, of which $12,281,000 was distributed to producers of Durum 
wheat. After deducting the 1-p.c. Prairie Farm Assistance Act levy, the average final 
payment on Spring wheat (other than Durum) was 38.124 cents per bu. and that on Durum 
was 39.579 cents per bu. The total payment for No. 1 Northern, basis in store Fort 
William—Port Arthur or Vancouver and prior to deduction of the PFAA levy, amounted 
to $1.88683 per bu. 
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SUPPLY AND DISPOSITION OF CANADIAN WHEAT 
CROP YEARS ENDED JULY 31, 1956-65 
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The crop year 1964-65 coincided with the third year of the fifth three-year Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, which became effective Aug. 1, 1962. Sales under the Agree- 
ment continued to be quite widely distributed, with 27 of the 38 importing countries in- 
cluded in the pact purchasing wheat and/or flour from Canada. Purchases of Canadian 
wheat and flour under the terms of the IWA amounted to the equivalent of 207,603,000 bu. 
during 1964-65 and accounted for 35 p.c. of the total sales under the Agreement. Britain 
was the leading IWA market for Canadian wheat and flour, shipments to that country 
amounting to some 80,148,000 bu., followed by Japan taking 50,172,000 bu.; the Federal 
Republic of Germany, 20,509,000 bu.; Belgium and Luxembourg, 15,672,000 bu.; Cuba, 
14,745,000 bu.; Venezuela, 9,123,000 bu.; India, 7,266,000 bu.; and the Philippines, 
6,483,000 bu. The leading markets for Class II wheat and flour in 1964-65 were: Com- 
munist China, 62,370,000 bu.; Czechoslovakia, 26,245,000 bu.; Poland, 18,899,000 bu.; 
East Germany, 10,522,000 bu.; and U.S.S.R., 10,199,000 bu. During 1964-65, domestic 
sales of all classes of wheat were made at the same prices as those prevailing for wheat sold 
under the IWA. Class II prices for all grades of wheat coincided with the IWA and domes- 
tic quotations. 
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Other Grains.—The supply and disposition of the major Canadian grains for the 
crop years 1963-64 and 1964-65 are shown in Table 16. 


The initial payment for oats in 1964-65, basis No. 2 C.W. in store Fort William—Port 
Arthur, was 60 cents per bu., the same as in 1963-64; that for barley, basis No. 3 C.W. Six- 
Row in store Fort Wiifiamn Post Arthur, was 96 cents per bu., also unchanged from the 
previous year. - No interim payments were made on either grain during the crop year and 
final payments on the oat and barley pools were announced on Mar. 17, 1966. On oats, 
the final surplus for distribution was some $6,850,000 and, based on a total of 38,759,000 bu. 
delivered to the 1964-65 pool, averaged 17.674 cents per bu. after dedutting the 1-p.c. 
PFAA levy. For barley, based on deliveries of 71,426,000 bu. and a final payment for 
producers of some $22,218,000, the average final payment was 31.107 cents per bu. after 
deducting the 1-p.c. PFAA levy. Total prices, basis in store Fort William—Port Arthur, 
realized by producers for representative grades prior to the PFAA levy were: No. 2 C.W. 
oats, $0.77152 per bu.; No. 1 Feed oats, $0.73064 per bu.; No. 3 C.W. Six-Row barley, 
$1.26026 per bu.; and N o. 1 Feed barley, $1.18526 per bu. Deliveric# of rye and flaxseed in 
Western Canada amounted to 7,347,000 bu. and 16,847,000 bu., respectively. 


Combined exports of oats, bagged seed oats, barley, rye and flaxseed (including exports 
of oatmeal and rolled oats, malt, pot and pearl barley and rye flour and meal in terms of 
grain equivalent) amounted to 71,787,000 bu. during 1964-65, some 15 p.c. less than the 
1963-64 exports of 84,834,000 bu. and 30 p.c. below the ten-year (1953-54—1962-63) 
average. Exports of Canadian oats in bulk totalled 14,727,000 bu. compared with 
17,532,000 bu. shipped during 1963-64, the major markets being the Netherlands and the 
Federal Republic of Germany to which countries were shipped 5,201,000 bu. and 3,981,000 
bu., respectively, compared with 8,410,000 bu. and 1,791,000 bu., respectively, the previous 
year. Other 1964-65 shipments went to the United States, 2,543,000 bu.; Italy, 1,170,000 
bu.; Britain, 851,000 bu.; Belgium and Luxembourg, 514,000 bu.; and Traland) 419, 000 bu. 
In ddditio’: exports of paeiaenl and rolled oats amounted to the equivalent of 435,000 bu. 
in 1964-65 compared with 711,000 bu. the year before. 


Exports of barley as grain amounted to 32,738,000 bu., 21 p.c. lower than in 1963-64. 
Most of the decline was accounted for by smaller shipments to Communist China, the 
United States and Czechoslovakia which countries received 2,005,000 bu., 7,738,000 bu. 
and no shipments, respectively, compared with 14,694,000 bu., 8,675,000 bu. and 3,022,000 
bu., respectively, in 1963-64. Higher shipments were made to Britain, Japan and Italy, 
which received, respectively, 9,832,000 bu. compared with 9,546,000 bu., 8,854,000 bu. 
compared with 3,654,000 bu., and 2,418,000 bu. compared with no shipments in 1963-64. 
In addition, exports of Canadian barley as malt were the equivalent of 4,280,000 bu. 
compared with 5,409,000 bu. in 1963-64. Canadian malt was shipped to 24 different 
destinations, the major markets being: the United States, 1,403,000 bu.; the Philippines, 
604,000 bu.; Venezuela, 390,000 -bu.; and Puerto Rico, 328,000 bu. 


Exports of Canadian rye amounted to 4,857,000 bu. in 1964-65 compared with 5,501,000 
bu. in the previous year; the principal markets were the United States which took 2,487,000 
bu. and Japan, 1,046,000 bu. Clearances of Canadian flaxseed moving overseas during 
1964-65 amounted to 14,346,000 bu., 5 p.c. above the 13,638,000 bu. shipped in 1963-64. 
Britain, taking 4,776,000 or was the leading market followed by Japan with 4,051,000 bu. 
and the Netherlands with 2,039,000 bu. Exports of linseed oil were equivalent to about 
1,336,000 bu. of flaxseed, most of it going to Britain. 


In addition to the exports of the five principal grains and their products, trade in rape- 
seed amounted to 9,276,000 bu. in 1964-65 compared with 5,308,000 bu. in 1963-64 and 
mustard seed-exports were 1,239,000 bu., an amount slightly higher than the 1,070,000 bu. 
shipped the previous year. 
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16.—Supply and Disposition of Canadian Grain, Crop Years Ended July 31, 1964 and 1965 
(Millions of bushels) 


{tem 


Carryover, Aug. 1, 1963.........eeeec reece eee erence eee eens 487.2 
Production in 1963.......... 2. cece eee cece eee er cree er ecences 723.4 
TINPorte oe. ec icc mere ns ces trees soen sts ces an emtes 2 
Totals, Supply..........---ceeee cence ete erences 1,210.7 
EExports?........ccccsecccccrcccccccctcceesserscrsesesseeres 594.5 
Domestic use!......2ccccccccccccccccccceccrsccscecesseces 156.7 
Totals, Disposition. ............--.seeeeereeeeeeee 751.3 
Carryover, July 31, 1964... ....ssseeseeeneeeeeeeecrees ake 459.4 


Crop Year 1964-65 


Carryover, Aug. 1, 1964..........seeceeee eee ceeensener cones 459, 4 
Production in 1964............ 2s cece cere creer er eres ceerees 600. 4 
TI pOFtel. jnieecs sss scgtie he = > wares sgn s eleuee 3 = cree «2 2 
Totals, SUPPLY. ..........ece creer eee ener ee eceeeee 1,059.9 
Eoxports?........cccccccccccccccccccccsesssesesesoeseereess 399.6 
Domestic uset.....--ccccccccccccccccccessrssccsocreccccces 147.3 
Totals, Disposition..............-seeeeseeseeeeees 546.9 
Carryover, July 31, 1965...... Bion ooMO SE oro onameetone once 513.0 


1 Includes flour in terms of wheat, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl barley in 
terms of barley, and rye flour in terms of rye. 2 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 3 Includes bagged seed wheat, 
wheat flour in terms of wheat, bagged seed oats, rolled oats and oatmeal in terms of oats, malt and pot and pearl 
barley in terms of barley, and rye flour and meal in terms of rye. 4 Includes human food, seed requirements, 


industrial use, loss in handling and animal feed. 


17.—Production, Imports, Exports and Domestic Use of Wheat, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1960-65 


(Millions of bushels) 


Item 1959-60 | 1960-61 | 1961-62 | 1962-63 | 1963-64 | 1964-65 


Carryover, Aug. L.....cce eee e eee eee r center eeees 588.0 599.6 607.8 391.1 487.2 459.4 
ProduUGbrOn me peels we Faroe isle rate oltes aralole atetetans oto: elaiuts 445.1 518.4 283.4 565.6 723.4 600.4 
Teniports . . ..sesawocers. aq piles rive © Pelee syeye ole geil 1 1 1 1 1 
Totals, Supply............--seeeee: 1,033.1 | 1,118.0 891.2 956.6 | 1,210.7 | 1,059.9 
Bxporta?.cn). circles ines Sete aed tee eee 277.3 353.2 358.0 331.2 594.5 399.6 
TD GMeEStIONISO] noe eee ois slacin’ felis 156.2 156.9 142.2 138.1 156.7 147.3 
Totals, Disposition................ 433.5 510.1 500.2 469.4 751.3 546.9 
Carryover, July 31..........cccecossvcscccssrees 599.6 607.8 391.1 487.2 459.4 513.0 


re a hil oe le Ne ne SSS SS Se eee 


1 Fewer than 50,000 bu. 2 Includes bagged seed wheat and wheat flour in terms of wheat. 
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Miscellaneous Grain Trade Statistics.—Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators.— 
Total receipts of the five major grains at eastern elevators in the 1964-65 crop year amounted 
to 401,015,510 bu., 20 p.c. less than in 1963-64. Shipments totalled 360,388,327 bu., 
35 p.c. below the 1963-64 level. 


18.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, Crop Years Ended 
July 31, 1961-65 


Norte.—Figures for the crop years ended 1922-60 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books 
beginning with the 1931 edition. 


oe 


Item and Crop Year Wheat Oats Barley Rye Flaxseed Total Grain 
bu. bu. bu. bu. bu bu 
Receipts— = 
LOB0=6 1 ae seed. coisccce 5 283, 713, 889 32, 686, 125 34, 139, 873 1,305,521 6,010,008 || 357,855,416 
1061-627 eet lt ele 243,025,206 18, 252,519 21,412,213 3,202,174 7,197, 612 293, 089,724 
BIGL—Odierns tetiesiace oe ae 244, 953, 613 30,096, 077 21,431,674 3,692,938 7, 786, 039 307, 960,341 
196364 eee 425, 500, 798 34,575,280 31,431, 415 2,726,233 7,301, 269 501, 534, 995 
19G465 nce. sherackersnct le 332,054, 894 34, 679, 472 26,523,625 1, 846, 451 5,911,068 401,015,510 
Shipments— 
1960-61568 clin 287,810, 455 30,785, 810 31,288, 234 1,200, 616 6,086,236 || 357,171,351 
TOGI- G2 seers. 5S sss 8 258, 787, 935 19, 494, 745 23,530,370 3,227,310 7,098, 689 312,139,049 
1962-03)... 50 eee ce es 229, 459, 107 29,294,945 21,984, 624 3,482,627 7,639, 856 291,811, 159 
DOGS—O4 7 Sica Sle os sce c 474, 419, 208 35, 481, 811 31,076, 245 2,658, 662 7,260, 962 550, 896, 888 
1964-65 .c0c Skee: 292,152, 053 33, 899, 769 26,520, 419 1,641,919 6,174,167 || 360,388,327 


Lake Shipments of Grain—The 1965 navigation season opened at the Canadian Lake- 
head on Apr. 20 and closed on Dec. 16. During the season, total vessel shipments of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, rapeseed and buckwheat amounted to 410,298,000 bu., 7 p.c. 
less than the 440,439,000 bu. shipped during the 1964 navigation season, which opened on 
Apr. 2 and closed on Dec. 14. 


19.—Lake Shipments of Canadian Grain from Fort William-Port Arthur, 
Navigation Seasons 1964 and 1965 


1965 
Grain 

To To To To To To Total 

Canadian U.S. Foreign Canadian U.S. Overseas Ship- 

Ports Ports Ports Ports Ports Ports ments 
WWIGAG: ©... st bu.} 342,838, 180 657,020] 5,804,573} 349,299, 773]| 294, 809, 502 —_ 6,124, 430} 300, 933, 932 
DAS siriie sos sets s 32,590,340 —~ 968,389} 33,558,729] 35,710,134 276, 739110,070, 780} 46,057,653 
BRREOV es cist <> phy 31,558,158) 7,594,650) 3,557,717| 42,710,525] 35,745,657) 5,177,207] 5,421,569 46,344, 433 
Byers. $62 5288: 6 1,185,785} 2,012,301] 1,724,242 4,922,328 1,762,604] 1,487,880 952,908 4,203,392 
Flaxseed....... g 6,589,060 _ 2,924,342 9,513, 402 3,701, 644 — 7,339,746) 11,041,390 
Rapeseed...... S — — 59,359 59,359 100, 733 —_ 1, 236, 584 133377817 
Buckwheat.... “ 282, 722 _ 91,779 374, 501 — — 380,115 380,115 


Totals..... bu.} 415,044, 245/10, 263, 971 15,130, 401 440, 438, 617] 371,830, 274| 6,941, 826/31, 526,132] 410,298, 232 


a SF es 


Sunflower seed.bu. — — 87,117 87,117 — — 94, 873 94, 873 
Sample grain... “ 7,235,070 _ — 7,235, 07 —_ — — — 
Screenings...... ton 105,381 a 64,454 169, 835) 71,175 —_— 62, 888 134,063 
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Wheat Flour.—Production of wheat flour in the crop year 1964-65 amounted to 
39,107,000 cwt., about 22 p.c. lower than in the previous crop year. Similarly, wheat 
milled for flour at 87,209,000 bu. was 22 p.c. less than during 1963-64. Of the latter, about 
76,286,000 bu. were Western Canadian spring wheat (other than Durum) and the remainder 
consisted of Ontario winter wheat, Durum and ‘other’. Based on a daily operating 
potential of some 176,000 cwt., utilization of milling capacity averaged 76.7 p.c. in 1964-65 
compared with 94.3 p.c. in the preceding year. Exports of wheat flour during the 1964-65 


crop year amounted to 13,714,000 cwt., 43 p.c. smaller than in 1963-64. 


20.—Wheat Milled for Flour, and Production and Exports of Wheat Flour, Five-Year 
Averages 1940-60 and Crop Years Ended J uly 31, 1961-65 


Neen eee sn nnn 


Wheat Flour Exports 
C x (Aug. 1—July 31) Mie anes 
rop Year (Aug. 1—July illed for our 
Flour Production Amount mS na 
Ered ae fo oak cae ee ee eee Ee ee Be ee 
000 bu. cwt. ewt. 
1940241 == AO 4ARA BEEF .. Jaa teterclossieleieicie oleiele oleisiejoiersis 99, 705 43 , 908, 245 23, 699,546 54.0 
Av. 1945-46 — 1949-50. 00... sce c cece cc erecccceweccoe 107,330 47,011,540 25,819,721 54.9 
A 1 DOES Lie LOD ASD DM ele , «co.0 Maetajcletelo, Aisa! oe ei nlentaolwrete 100, 446 43 , 847, 894 21,812,041 49.7 
ART 955256 —— 1959-60 sei oe ccciersitcrccie cise eolneisis s'eleieie 90,148 89, 752, 589 16,349, 155 41.1 
1960-611. RRR ees etoeie Slates oleleatersiers: Sas els 89,731 39,914, 644 15,513, 836 38.9 
LDGLEC SIS RAE Riera e.  aliid Sieve eye etal ores oraieretelefeto 88,241 39,539,651 13, 892, 676 35.1 
TOGDIGS. . otek. Mee Tee oie eins Ga acetic eels slieiettaterate 78,789 35,505, 220 11, 854, 458 33.4 
LOGS O Lee ce ates etoile stelle oleieie eivie cia letste: atetetals ote's 111,671 50, 103, 569 23, 873, 987 47.6 
1984265). Hiciis Ae eee SH Sire Sita cretelniee ste ioteleeroietelele's:erwere 87, 209 39, 107,358 13,714, 069 35.1 


_barhy) 1 ee ee ee eee 


Subsection 2.—Livestock Marketings* 


The year 1965 was quite successful for livestock producers. Marketings of cattle and 
calves through commercial channels were the highest ever reached. With smaller meat 
supplies in the United States, a keen export market developed in the second quarter of the 
year and remained until mid-December; there were no imports of slaughter cattle from the 
United States during the year, although in 1964 30,878 United States butcher cattle were 
slaughtered in Canadian plants during a fairly short period. Domestic disappearance of 
beef from commercial supplies, at 1,357,000,000 lb., was up 6 p.c. from the previous year. 
Despite higher prices received during the better part of the year, the over-all averages for 
all cattle and calves were about the same as in 1964, the result of a heavier volume of cows 
marketed. Hog marketings were somewhat below 1964 but higher prices resulted in an 
all-time record commercial value of $343,200,000. Sheep and lamb marketings continued 
their downward trend, following consistently lower production. 


* More detailed information is available from DBS annual report Livestock and Animal Products Statistics (Cata- 
logue No. 23-203), and the Canada Department of Agriculture publication Livestock Market Review. Statistics of 
livestock and poultry production and disappearance are given on pp. 479-483. : 


ie 
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21.—Livestock Marketed at Stockyards and Packing Plants, by Grade, 1961-65 
6Neea“_“—“wyo#*o0nax“sooOwoooaomoa]a>=>ao ee eeeeSSSS>oo”lReli 


Livestock 1961 1962 1963 1964 19651 


No No No. No No 
ce gee gee ee ae ree aT es 2,532,248 | 2,493,814 | 2,567,475 | 2,869,834 | 3,412,043 
Steers— 
CROLER sae ea Te nee, ee, tees See DI), Se 554, 666 518,104 649,731 720,513 716, 082 
SOGOU erect on ee ee theo cher ae en's 314,000 272,379 273, 428 313, 813 292,940 
Medi res here iol ke bale ee 163, 484 160,971 155, 543 172,691 208, 793 
COMMDN Seioeet oe eee. Se ee, chee ae, 55, 603 56,404 51,916 74,095 93,732 
Heifers—2 
OIC es chest. RENO he ete oe, Jattedt: 116,670 101, 667 113,706 137,141 167, 166 
GOOD BR eae ace artes ce eee RL wee. 104,101 105, 913 103 ,383 131,006 169,994 
LUT EU roel ann aa ee ney Gee Aeon nian i Sean 105, 642 112,796 107,274 115, 452 160,974 
COMMUN ie ASat Ack ani ssk wo cote ee 57,596 56,673 50,095 59,495 90,286 
COWS. ters Waites we he ee Oe 566, 045 642,781 590, 797 629, 904 845 , 352 
SSUES MR eee aaa ans cet ee Eee. 74,045 69,515 60,754 65, 486 78,977 
MIECHOIISHODLS? ass fee eraance theme eet eee 323, 932 307 , 883 323, 417 355, 879 435, 847 
Stock and feeder cows and heifers.............. 95, 464 88,728 87,431 94,339 151,900 
“0D inp gee G4 SE Bh aiel tot pal Bib 4 ben can Biba 918,990 984,237 916, 068 983,616 | 1,182,623 
Choice and good— 
AYEera betes ge NPE. se pac ire Re RO? UEEEE, 173,071 211,444 202, 602 223 , 489 208 , 543 
BUutLCHerccer + oe corer ee eect le awe re ie es oye 53, 466 
Medium and common— 
DNR Seg OW, ERD aed Leer eee ar ti I 474, 809 479,717 461,047 497,608 565, 252 
SHOE. Goths ye rag! eae eh ae alin heii anki Ehanlgta 271,110 293,076 252,399 262,519 355, 362 
Hog Carcass Gradings......................... 6,448,956 | 6,593,945 | 6,520,828 | 7,281,644 | 7,077,126 
PN, eee Ten ae ee dt ab AR Aid| BRN 2,105, 855 2,299,956 2,384, 686 2,120, C11 2,814,675 
NEEY eos ee Page a thle oil pereratyle yor are aM ESE 2,917, 488 2,947,274 2,882,431 3,200, 876 3,065,538 
Oe eT cr ee ee. MARY 613,412 543, 769 494,985 536, 625 469, 325 
SDR ACE SHEE GRC p en ptts pane ed ete Cea 39, 306 47,597 37, 159 88,541 35, 406 
ica eee en ee nee ks eerie as Lk NS Re 152,966 168,171 135, 400 160,744 154,264 
CY eS ee eae ft eit. 212,903 216,085 227,475 220,359 199,619 
PE SEne OG cae a en See Lk ene ena enw ts 77,960 77,472 78,938 78, 574 67.321 
a ee eee ee erty A eee She! 50, 503 53,368 45, 452 51,818 50,084 
DR ce ec ais src tee Td ac ceed Mock rds 278, 563 240, 253 234, 302 267 , 336 220, 894 
Lambs and Sheep Graded Alive............... 442,299 72,5 744 64,419 57, 663 59, 248 
Lamb and Sheep Carcass Gradings............ 161,115 499,279 450,501 436,490 309,328 
1 Includes Newfoundland for the first time. 2 Fed calves discontinued Jan. 1, 1965; included with steers 
and heifers. § Butcher calves not reported separately before 1965. 4 Grass calves discontinued Jan. 1, 
1965; included with medium and common, all weights. 5 Includes injured hogs, ridglings and stags. 


In addition to cattle sold through public stockyards and directly to packing plants, 
there were 36,122 cattle shipped from country points in one province to country points in 
another and 183,071 shipped direct on export, totalling 3,631,236. All provinces showed 
substantial gains. On a percentage basis, British Columbia made the best showing with 
a 67.4-p.c. increase due largely to a sharp rise in export sales but, numerically, the three 
largest cattle producers kept the previous year’s trend—Alberta leading with an increase 
of 195,359, Saskatchewan with 165,523 and Ontario with 131,729 over 1964. The trend in 
calf marketings followed closely that of the cattle market, both in volume and in demand. 
A keen export trade developed during the heavy fall deliveries and stocker calves formed a 
large part of the movement to the United States. 


Reversing the pattern of the previous two years, the dressed weight of cattle slaugh- 
tered at inspected packing plants declined nearly 12 lb., amounting to 530.7 lb. per carcass. 
This reduction was mainly attributed to heavy marketings of cows and heifers. Choice 
and good beef combined accounted for 49.3 p.c. of the total gradings compared with 
54.3 p.c. in 1964. 
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Hogs graded at inspected and approved packing plants in 1965 plus those exported 
direct from country points totalled 7,077,126, 2.8 p.c. below the previous year. Most of 
the decrease took place in Ontario and Quebec. Hogs averaged 1 Ib. less in weight in 1965, 
the average being 159.5 lb., but the over-all quality of hog output continued its gradual rise. 
The percentage of grade A hogs reached a new high of 41.1 p.c., up 2.1 p.c. from 1964. 


92, Livestock Marketed at Public Stockyards, Packing Plants and Direct for Export, 
by Province, 1965 


Livestock Atlantic Quebec | Ontario | Manitoba Saskat- Alberta ee Total 


Provinces chewan 


eee Wk ee) | Sa Sl ee ee | oes an ae CE ee Po Le See 


Cattletc. «ch. csv gas cis ow 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export........ 
Country points in other 

PLOWINCES see. sr lesa 


54,072 | 162,540 |1,077,974 | 363,240 | 704,749 1,163,237 | 105,424 | 3,631,236 
3, 828 81,047 | 515,580 | 247,059 | 380,552 | 608,357 13,693 | 1,850,116 
41,260 79,456 | 613,971 | 110,530 | 238,578 | 580,892 47,240 | 1,561,927 
8,984 2,037 48, 207 5,199 67,072 13,914 37, 658 183,071 


= ost 216 452 18,547 10,074 6, 833 36, 122 


19,411 | 368,796 | 307,022 | 165,150 | 250,836 | 246, 827 25,196 | 1,383, 238 
5,511 81,946 | 115,944} 133,879 | 160,759 | 136,050 3,748 637 , 837 
12,121 | 259,270 |, 161,199 27,756 18, 690 52,894 12, 856 544,786 
1,779 27, 580 29,879 2,402 23,001 13,121 385 98,147 


Calvesiad :& Sieger «aoe 
Totals to stockyards.... 
Direct to packers........ 
Direct for export........ 
Country points in other 


provinces!............. — _— — 1,113 48,386 44,762 8,207 102, 468 
HOSS ae occ sb eter pete 911,441 |1,482,358 |2,637,769 | 578,849 | 505,443 1,634,459 33,098 | 7,083,417 
Totals to stockyards.... — 12,669 | 433,087 189,348 49,210 | 118,629 _— 802 , 943 
Direct to packers........ 211,057 |1,469,640 |2,199,630 | 389,123 | 455,942 1,515, 761 33,030 || 6,274,183 
Direct for export........ 384 49 5, 052 378 291 69 68 6,291 


Sheep and Lambs........ 24,317 45,228 | 129,888 27,979 52,712 | 148,154 31, 652 459,930 


Totals to stockyards.... 714 1, 463 73,222 10,677 17,315 28, 866 694 132,951 
Direct to packers........ 23, 559 43,765 56,345 16,355 25,553 91,301 28,747 285,625 
Direct for export........ 44 —_ 321 140 1,542 18,135 598 20,780 


Country points in other 


PLOVINCES!.. - osr «cio -o. == == == 807 8,302 9, 852 1,613 20,574 


Total Inward 


Movement— 
Wattles s.ssaincee. eek es 1,087 1,694 | 179,362 33,449 71,387 | 240,537 979 528, 495 
Calves acmener coerce. 90 657 | 211,003 2,365 15,752 84,325 474 314, 666 
Sheep and lambs........ _ 509 23,011 2,179 676 7,903 227 34,505 
ee i ee 
1 Livestock billed through stockyards to country points outside province of origin. 2 Movement to 


farms from stockyards and plants, and shipments on through-billings from country points in one province to country 
points in another province. 


Section 3.—Storage and Warehousing 


This Section carries data on licensed grain storage and the public warehousing industry 
only. Reference may be made to the 1963-64 Year Book, pp. 867-871, for information on 
other types of storage; later statistics may be obtained from the following sources: cold 
storage and storage of food—Economics Branch of the Canada Department of Agriculture; 
storage of petroleum and petroleum products—Energy Statistics Section of the Manu- 
facturing and Primary Industries Division, DBS; customs warehouses—Port Administra- 
tion Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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Licensed Grain Storage 


Total grain storage capacity in Canada, licensed under the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, amounted to 673,097,000 bu. 
at Dec. 1, 1964, which was an increase of 8,776,000 bu. over the capacity at Dec. 1, 1963; 
capacity was increased by 6,026,000 bu. in western country elevators and by 2,7 50,000 bu. 
in lower St. Lawrence ports. The movement of grain in and out of storage during the crop 
year 1964-65 is given at pp. 908-913; Table 23 gives the amounts in storage at three dates 
during the year. At July 31, 1965, 69.8 p.c. of the licensed storage capacity was occupied 
as compared with 61.8 p.c. at the same date in 1964. 


23.—Licensed Grain Storage Capacity and Grain in Store, Crop Years 
1963-64 and 1964-65 


Licensed Canadian Grain Proportion of 
oid bapa Storage in Licensed Storage 
a Capacity Licensed Storage Capacity Occupied 
Dec. 1, | Nov. 27, | Apr.1, | July 31, | Nov. 27,] Apr.1, | July 31, 
1963 1963 1964 1964 1963 1964 1964 
7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1963-64 
Western country...............0.0000e 372,460 | 265,587 | 271,567 | 274,794 wles 72,9 73.8 
Interior, private and mill............. 17,908 9,854 10, 742 9,617 55.0 60.0 53.7 
Enterior-terminalssiecsesee oer one en 18,100 6, 871 6,494 5,668 38.0 35.9 31.3 
Psi fic Coast Qe. 3.006.868. oss of: 24,846 12,359 14,981 14, 886 49.7 60.3 59.9 
Gharchill 4. Sat: ot Bee Se cs 5,000 4,759 4,759 4,759 95.2 95.2 95.2 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 106, 421 56, 859 93,192 72,936 53.4 87.6 68.5 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 566 26, 609 6,721 5,545 72.8 18.4 15,2 
Lower Lake and upper St Lawrence 
NOES HERE oF. AS. oe HES Bite SS8h ch. 20,100 11,057 5,951 7,048 55.0 29.6 35.1 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 55,690 27, 652 12), 752 13,414 49.7 22.9 24.1 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 3, 667 4,194 1,571 50.7 58.0 21.7 
Be gee acs: ir rears 664,321 | 425,274 | 431,353 | 410,238 | 64.0 | 64.9 | 61.8 
Dee. 1, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 31, | Dec. 2, | Mar. 31, | July 31, 
1964 1964 1965 1965 1964 1965 1965 
7000 bu. | 7000 bu. | ’000 bu. | ’000 bu. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
1964-65 
Western’country ih. 06) 0h. cee e eee. 878,486 | 229,906 | 248,738 | 302,221 60.7 65.7 79.8 
Interior, private and mill............. 17,908 10, 846 10,528 10,177 60.6 58.8 56.8 
UNUCFIO“: CErMINAlS. «occ wdc sc ess 18,100 5,553 5, 854 5,572 30.7 32.90 30.8 
ACLELC @OASb ie wise cs eise cn ns.cco eee «: 24, 846 15,023 12,775 8,906 60.5 51.4 35.8 
MPH Na ae crepe ac cau sles wesc; 5,000 4,700 4,700 4,393 94.0 94.0 87.9 
Fort William-Port Arthur............ 106, 421 63, 634 88, 932 70,130 59.8 83.6 65.9 
Georgian Bay and upper Lake ports. . 36, 566 32,817 12,632 25,016 89.7 34.5 68.4 
Lower Lake and upper St. Lawrence 
POTS ROI AS hs SERIO eA. COLE: 20,100 12,543 8,152 10, 863 62.4 40.6 54.0 
Lower St. Lawrence ports............ 58, 440 40,049 22,318 28, 202 68.5 38.2 48.3 
Maritime ports (excl. Newfoundland). 7,229 6,757 2,724 4,184 93.5 37.7 57.9 
Totals, 1964-65.............. 673,097 | 421,827 | 417,353 | 469, 664 62.7 62.0 69.8 


The Public Warehousing Industry 


The summary statistics of the warehousing industry presented in Table 24 cover the 
operations of the majority of firms offering general merchandise and refrigerated storage 
facilities to the public. Associations and organizations such as co-operatives operating 
warehouses or storages for their own members are not included nor are packing houses and 
other firms operating storage facilities in connection with their respective businesses. 
Small food lockers are not included except where they may be part of a general warehousing 
business. 
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24.—Summary Statistics of Warehousing of General Merchandise and Refrigerated Goods, 
1961-65 


eS eS 000 0€@€—€—_0— =o 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Companies reporting : i: 61.4.0: se wees 3 eb oiole No. 108 104 138 152 152 
Investment in land, warehouses, ete........ $ 68,178,081 | 65,178,924 | 83,930,051 | 90,680,374 | 91,210,700 
Warehousing Facilities— 
General’merchandise! <2... a. ces ae oe cu. ft.| 55,527,385 | 53,723,491 | 77,108,607 | 83,047,067 | 86,493,705 
Refrigerated goods.......2...bsccceecees AS 32,058,659 | 34,918,978 | 45,259,631 | 44,620,942 | 44,058, 489 
Revenue— 
Storkwetrie-cion cn.-vrervc-enerrerstetoraracn sreraterayarererars $ 15,931,824 | 15,906,836 | 20,883,783 22,471,734 | 22,102,879 
@artace andumo vine once clos cfereerelsiie serie $ 8,953,590 7,287,727 6, 428,081 9,113,060 | 10,519,532 
Miscellaneous titet me c..<10ee + ostecin.s icles <ehe $ 6,547,492 | 6,773,633 | 9,394,843 | 10,845,159 | 12,434, 851 
AP OUAIMR GV EDUC at. socics ateieielmarets serete $ 31,432,906 | 29,968,196 | 36,706,707 | 42,429,953 | 45,057,262 
Operating expenseS.............cceeee eee eees $ 29,314,749 | 27,784,302 | 33,679,586 | 39,657,425 | 42,470,941 
Net Operating Revenue............ $ 2,118,157 | 2,183,894 | 3,027,121 | 2,772,528 | 2,586,321 
Employees, AVerage.........cccceccccesees No. 3,560 Salar 4,033 4,403 4,679 
Salaries and WAges..; 0. mies ts «cle teller ee + $ 14,573,924 | 14,141,772 | 17,279,113 | 20,034,223 | 21,501,114 
Motor Vehicles— 
TT OK a UN els bc ke tts. ssaushe Mergterteats sere No. 783 634 602 652 671 
TrACbOTA. fee os cee oe ole Seleniates see of 158 148 130 165 166 
Trailers and semi-trailers.............6+- oS 221 206 158 253 296 


nee een Ones See oe en ee ae 


1 Includes storage space for household goods amounting to 1,608,700 cu. ft. in 1961; 997,900 cu. ft. in 1962; 900,000 
cu. ft. in 1963; 1,047,090 cu. ft. in 1964; and 969,586 cu. ft. in 1965. 


Section 4.—Co-operative Organizations 


In 1964, 2,643 local co-operatives with membership of 1,600,000 reported a total volume 
of business of $1,854,600,000 and assets of $818,000,000. Compared with 1963, the 
number of reporting co-operatives declined by 62 and the membership by 52,000 but total 
business increased by $173,000,000 or 10 p.c. Receipts in 1964 were derived as follows: 
marketing of farm products, $1,268,700,000; sales of supplies, $532,400,000; service revenue 
(trucking, grinding, chopping, etc.), $40,000,000; and miscellaneous income (rent, interest, 
dividends, etc.), $13,500,000. 


Marketing and purchasing associations accounted for the bulk of co-operative business 
in 1964, having total revenues of $1,780,600,000, and service and fishermen’s associations 
for the remainder. Membership of marketing and purchasing associations decreased by 
34,000 to 1,305,000, and the number of associations declined from 1,583 to 1,546. Sales 
of both farm products and supplies rose during 1964, the former by 13 p.c. to $1,268,700,000 
and the latter by 7 p.c. to $532,400,000. Grain accounted for $118,000,000 of the $142,- 
600,000 increase in sales of farm products. All provinces reported improved sales of farm 
products and supplies, with the greatest increases in Saskatchewan and Alberta as a result 
of higher wheat sales. Grain and livestock, concentrated in the Prairie Provinces, and 
dairy products, principally from Ontario and Quebec, were the most important farm prod- 
ucts, comprising 52 p.c., 16 p.c. and 23 p.c., respectively of total farm marketings. Other 
farm sales consisted of fruits and vegetables, poultry and eggs, fish and miscellaneous 
items. The major supplies sold were food products (27 p.c.), feed and fertilizer (30 p.c.), 
and petroleum (16 p.c.); clothing, hardware, machinery, building materials, seeds and 
miscellaneous goods made up the remainder. Total assets of marketing and purchasing 
co-operatives reached $697,500,000 at the end of 1964, and members’ equity therein 
represented 48 p.c., compared with 45 p.c. in 1963. 
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Wholesale co-operatives are federations of local co-operatives that act as central market- 
ing agencies for farm products and as wholesalers of farm supplies, machinery and consumer 
goods. These associations reported sales of farm products and supplies of $382,300,000 in 
1964, an increase of 7 p.c. over the previous year, and total assets of $122,800,000 of which 
members’ equity represented 36 p.c. 


Service co-operatives, which provide such services as rural electrification, medical 
insurance, transportation, grazing, cold storage and seed cleaning, numbered 1,017 in 1964 
with a membership of 281,000, a decrease of 23 and 18,000, respectively, from 1963; these 
decreases were mainly attributable to the nationalization of rural electrification associations 
in Quebec. Total volume of business amounted to $46,839,000 compared with $39,060,000 
in 1963 and consisted of: service revenue, $28,468,000; miscellaneous income, $1,056,000; 
and sales of products and supplies, $17,315,000. Total assets were $105,145,000, against 
$112,652,000 in 1963. Fishermen’s co-operatives reported a membership of 10,000, fish 
sales of $21,744,000 and supply sales of $5,065,000 in 1964; comparable figures for 1963 
were 10,000, $19,525,000 and $4,741,000, respectively. 


Arctic co-operatives operating in the Canadian North have continued to progress 
steadily; at the end of 1964 they numbered 20, with sales totalling approximately $1,000,000, 
share capital of over $130,000, and reserves and undistributed savings of well over $200,000. 
Two new co-operatives were incorporated in 1965. 


25.—Summary Statistics of Co-operative Marketing and Purchasing Associations, 1959-64 
and by Province 1963 and 1964 
eSeSe—e————————oooooeoe=~quqoonononnananOuu0u0u0nmaou0D ey eee oo 


: Share- Sales of 
: Associ- Sales of Total 
Year and Province ations he Products rage int Business! 
No. No. $’000 $'000 $7000 
1959 (crop year ended July 31)...............-0- 1,982 1,290, 462 963 , 330 332,943 1,315, 167 
1960 * 3 a eicicitis ©. ene eitiorsre ste 1,934 1,319, 187 973,958 368,090 1,362,596 
1961 ‘* oa fae!) | Be: eee ee: | 1,914 1,324,270 1,019,819 391,761 1, 430,197 
1962 + OOM ANE aR oot Roses SOC c. 1,877 1,287, 562 928, 502 423, 302 1,372,605 
Bees (ORIOMUGT VOEE)... es... sc ccb desea anecsrs 1,583 | 1,339,000 | 1,100,200 489,000 || 1,617,900 
1964 x aoe, San Le en Pie a 1,546 1,305, 000 1, 234,000 522, 800 1,780,600 
Province 
Cert Een ie re 1963 42 9,000 100 5, 800 5,900 
1964 40 8,000 300 6,000 6,300 
Prince Edward Island.......... eA ee 1963 21 10,000 4,900 5,000 10,200 
; 1964 15 9,000 5,700 5,300 11,100 
PY ASCO LIR Gar ee foe ccs sane Seach eron 1963 82 27,000 21,700 20,000 42,400 
1964 80 27,000 21,400 21,000 42,900 
NON e TOUS WICK Moco. od be ceous Mecca as 1963 56 16,000 11,200 12,800 24, 400 
1964 54 16,000 10, 800 13,200 24,300 
oes eked Tiel aby Gide eee ae 1963 466 88,000 137,100 110, 500 255,200 
1964 464 86,000 150, 000 117,000 272, C00 
LOTS Stay hae ae taegee at emieriae ant le. bet Pheatinn spd 1963 236 144,000 98,700 86, 800 191,300 
1964 234 110,000 111,600 89,200 205, 600 
eanTEOD AS. pereyr ee cel dT: as bow. red by 1963 111 182,000 121,200 35,500 159, 300 
1964 112 185,000 122,500 38,500 1638, 700 
Saskatchewan.. . Bs AVS os Mc ster hse BEN ciaisare Bes ca 1963 333 449 000 355, 200 99,100 462,500 
1964 313 442,000 412,500 107,300 527,500 
DRL eee see CPI Sy OO A tl 1963 141 235,000 180,000 53, 500 235,000 
1964 137 246, 000 214,000 58,300 273, 800 
ea alm bid, ow 2.) ach dveinvews oat cv 1963 89 53,000 66.500 34,000 102,000 
1964 91 51,000 70,300 37,500 108, 900 
MOOBTPPOVINCIA],.........20cccces Ratata etaie coe 1963 6 126,000 103, 600 26,000 129,700 
1964 6 125,000 114,900 29,500 144,500 


ener ee A SE RT A ee ere Services tie aa Ble alee et eee 
1 Includes other revenue. 
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26.—Products Handled by Marketing and Purchasing Co-operatives, 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Product 
Associ- Value of Associ- Value of 
ations! Sales ations! Sales 
No. $7000 No. $7000 
Marketing): .c) 0220. 280 aes ae nisin tlretey dighore mamas 709 1,100,200 679 1,234,000 
Dairy products..... PR a i eR ad 2s 307 257, 300 307 282 ,300 
Fruits and vegetables......... 00sec eseeee cere e eee ee eer eees 106 42,900 119 45,900 
Grains and S€@GS........cc cee c cece ee ence eee c een eeeeces 56 525, 100 66 643,000 
Livestock and livestock products..........--eeeeeerreeees 235 210,900 244 196, 600 
Eggs and poultry.........ccecsscseceeescseneceecenreseees 103 48, 600 97 51,900 
Honey 6 Be asclirw le m-erniehaporsierdioioras He araig oye de'e > ele bogs mine) tomy ot ais 7 3,900 6 4,400 
TODACCO scosis. Lee ters a cere eke Sepid rele Saerestyy taser te 4 1,100 3 1,600 
Wool croc cscs res ccace tse tews Senne soc ens #85. srampene pacer 6 1,700 3 1,600 
VE ic ee ooo ces ule eee xe shana dine <a stn ele epigpie wes selene or 9 800 11 600 
Forest products. ........cceceeeeee ce cececteresececncecees 19 1,900 13 500 
Miscellaneous...........cccescccccccccseccesscsersceeeqee 34 6,900 30 5,600 
Purchasing, ..... 2.2.20. -cscecsecceccesccs cece sseceseeeetoes 1,362 489, 000 1,333 522,800 
Food products. .........sceeecceccceeeeeerescnceececscees 745 130,100 754 141,200 
Clothing and home furnishings............++++eeeeeeeeee es 501 16,000 467 15,600 
FIAFA War vee tame he, tes oe aarti Acad ees eae to as on? eieai® 734 34,500 757 37, 800 
Petroleum products...........eee eee e cere teen eee enceeees 632 82,300 610 85,500 
Feed, fertilizer and spray material 900 148, 400 919 155, 100 
Machinery and equipment............eeeeeee eect eee eeees 271 31,300 238 33, 400 
Building material. ...........eeeeee cece cree eect eee n cence 338 25, 200 384 30,100 
Miscellaneous s<)..c.iccccieis bie ties vie sieleeioleisles ale oislete efelniore se cisie 577 21,200 636 24,100 
UW 1 Ct rar5 Merde teri oceull dork be komnetor ¢ couc Moo Onc 2,071 1,589, 200 2,012 1,756,800 


1 Duplication exists as some associations market more than one product. 


Section 5.—Interprovincial Freight Movements* 


Certain interprovincial freight traffic statistics are available on the loadings and un- 
loadings of goods carried by rail, water, motor transport and pipeline. Details of railway 
freight movement are confined to tons loaded and unloaded by province and contain a 
certain amount of import and export of goods shipped by water. The figures given in 
Table 27, however, do not give a precise measure of total interprovincial freight movement 
by rail; they indicate only the net interprovincial movement of railway freight, which is 
but one aspect of that trade. For water-borne trafic, Table 28 shows tonnages of all 
cargoes unloaded at Canadian ports in both interprovincial and intraprovincial trade, by 
province of origin. Interprovincial and international traffic carried by Canadian registered 
trucks is shown in Table 29. Pipeline statistics are given in the Transportation Chapter, 
pp. 859-860. 


* Revised in the Transportation and Public Utilities Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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27.—Railway Revenue Freight Movement, by Province, 1964 and 1965 
(Class I and II railways operating in Canada) 


Loaded from USA. Totals Carried 
picinen Rail Connections 

1964 1965 1964 1965 

tons 8 tons tons tons 
Newfoundland!......... 1,625, 333 4,591,132 1, 625,333 4,591,132 
Prince Edward Island. . 377, 997 376, 289 377,997 376, 289 
Nova Scotia......... 4.1 11,498, 836 12,075, 096 — — 11, 498, 836 12,075,096 
New Brunswick........ 4,607,028 4,642,651 191,816 243, 816 4,798,844 4,886, 467 
Quebec. ha: 25. 5, 51,787,588 52,334, 606 2,574, 598 3,126,549 54,362,186 55,461, 155 
ee Se oe 46, 409,518 49,044, 409 19, 422, 652 19, 534, 695 65,832,170 68,579, 104 
Manitoba............... 7,702, 602 8,185,392 395, 604 461,195 8,098, 206 8, 646, 587 
Saskatchewan.......... 19,240,440 17, 421,160 179,375 | 191,542 19,419,815 17,612,702 
(A ne eee, | Pe 16,303,561 15, 585, 834 216,241 310,076 16,519, 802 15, 895,910 


14,516,098 15, 610,338 1,287,278 1, 462, 416 15, 803,376 17,072,754 


| 0ke PNA aL | laa aaee aR aIRORRSRGERGStSIRin, (rememienmmeenam=cum-osmeeeeas-ocmeeme nee! fame eee eS ee eee 


Totalsig0e7, 255 174,069,001 | 179,866,907 24,267, 564 25,330,289 || 198,336,565 205,197,196 
o—_V—0o0000—0wwanannoO09nSSSeee ee ea 
Delivered to 
Unloaded U.S.A. Totals Terminated 
Rail Connections 

1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 

tons tons tons tens tons tons 
Newfoundland!......... 1,920,072 2,139, 896 _ — 1,920,072 2,139, 896 
Prince Edward Island.. 602, 872 658, 369 — -—— 602, 872 658, 369 
INoOvaScotia.<3. Henn. 10, 405,389 11,309,795 — — 10, 405,389 11,309,795 
New Brunswick......... 5,087,214 5,619, 414 446,756 322,123 5, 533,970 5, 841,537 
Qnebecs. 0808. bh Neken. 51, 829,735 55,313, 652 5, 033,373 5, 460, 442 56, 863, 108 60,774,094 
MOTECATION Sy ccldetes thicieie aks 56,491, 138 57, 527, 782 23,293,131 23, 240,318 79,784, 269 80,768, 100 
Manitobas..i2ehs.223. « 6, 871, 866 7,050,336 974,315 1,635, 677 7,846,181 8,686,013 
Saskatchewan.......... 3,794,952 4,132,346 1, 837,355 1,828,024 5, 632,307 5,960,370 
0 7,016,752 7,199,197 90, 493 109,931 7,107,245 7,309, 128 


18,709,794 19, 227, 293 2,305, 254 2,524,060 21,015,048 21,751,353 


—_—_—_—_—_—“—SXS—_. | || eee 


162,729,784 | 170,078,080 33, 980,677 35,120,575 || 196,710,461 205,198, 655 


1 The 1965 increase reflects largely the commencement of operations by the Wabush Lake Railway, 
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98.—Tonnage of Cargo Loaded and Unloaded at Canadian Ports in Interprovincial Trade, 
by Province, 1964 and 1965 


Province of Loading 


Year and 

Province of Canada 

Unloading 

tons 
1964 

IN fds chs as 827, 652 12,152 985, 287 102,972 179, 626 15,234 — 5,585 || 2,128,508 
N 228) V0 ee res ac 859 — 212,290 123,515 2,923 7,658 — _— 347,245 
ING See fake «dete 755,272 | 33,055 | 269,950 | 370,700 | 382,709 217,677 — 1,959 |} 2,031,322 
N Bie fee 5,075 | 29,697 620,013 | 235,868 | 270,549 20,900 — 3,531 || 1,185,633 
Ques. Sete 280,997 30,827 {1,231,270 | 416,593 |5,583, 160 9,661,325 | 8,391 18,234 |]17, 230,797 
Oneiey s . saree 13, 469 — 415, 659 oo 1,978,738 |11, 458,181 4,266 _ 13, 870,313 
Man. oxtiie eee — _— “= — 1,74 11 424 82 2,257 
B.C. and 

INV silrcete terete 12,592 — — — 32,744 — 15,068,708 
Totals, 1964..... 1,895,916 | 105,731 |3, 734,469 |1,249, 648 8,432,189 |21,380, 986 51,864,783 

1965 

INGGeer ie cee 618, 614 12,472 |1,068, 307 96,533 199,134 25,732 = 2,023, 674 
PIER Riss 288 1,805 24 145, 234 142,361 9,946 9,015 — 308, 385 
ING Siete cuckoo 243,645 | 21,215 | 226,129 | 372,118 | 429,651 225,418 — 1,518,176 
INE BOR oe ose 499 36,420 | 736,554 | 220,685 67, 384 11,776 —_ 1,073,318 
Queries 322,517 31,604 |1,062,380 | 383,517 |5,564,922 | 8,874,918 6,540 16,246,751 
Ontare ek 5). oe 20,774 — 589, 497 — 3,019,198 |10, 473, 898 1 14,103,370 
VEEN te ore — — —_ — ll 17 —_ 95 
B.C. and 

IN Wit ececs: ottera 22, 687 — 3,617 — 34,145 — 831 |17,759,203 1117, 820, 483 
Totals, 1965..... 1,230,541 | 101,735 [3,831,718 |1, 215,214 9,324,391 |19,620,774 | 7,372 |17,762,507 53, 094,252 


29.—Interprovincial and International Traffic by Canadian Registered Trucks, 
1963 and 1964 


To— Ye United 
Year and Province Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. B.C. and Stat Total 
or Territory IN Wel: aA 
000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
tons tons tons tons tons tons tons 
1963 
From— 
Atlantic Provinces..... 5 — _ > _ _ 165 
Quebecs se se .7 cen 1,121 40 — 46 7 —_ 417 
Ontartoven peceus sees — 126 20 95 11 —_ 513 
Manitoba... ! 3 @e8.t: 198 — 204 122 7 — 13 
Saskatchewan.......... 4 291 — 79 3 _ 27 
(Alberta, ).2 4.838 4... 64 87 193 — 453 48 87 
British Columbia...... 45 10 31 377 —_ 89 180 
Yukon and Northwest 
MErritoOries. 6 saa. 2 oe _— _ — 6 28 — — 
United States.......... 568 20 12 17 88 — _ 
Totals, 1963......... 2,005 574 460 742 597 137 | 1,402 
1964 
From— 
Atlantic Provinces..... 15 7 —_ aa 1 —_ 283 
Quebec. acs Ree 2: 1,381 47 6 70 14 — 406 
Ontario secee Lone eee _ 133 10 127 41 _ 1,042 
Manitoba: Beeseeese. 182 — 246 82 At —_ 14 
Saskatchewan.......... 8 226 — 83 Uf — 18 
Alberta: 2): eee ees te 108 74 183 — 452 149 40 
British Columbia...... 54 15 15 377 a 111 218 
Yukon and Northwest 
HReGriGOLiGS: acco ctiese — — — 13 24 —_— — 
United States.......... 486 3 24 19 109 — — 


ee 
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PART II.—GOVERNMENT AIDS TO AND CONTROL 
OF DOMESTIC TRADE 


Section 1.—Controls Affecting the Marketing of Farm Products 


Subsection 1.—Control of the Grain Trade 


The agencies exercising control of the grain trade in Canada include the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada which, since 1912, has administered the provisions of 
the Canada Grain Act, and the Canadian Wheat Board which operates under the Canadian 
Wheat Board Act, 1935. 


The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada.*—The Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners was established in 1912 under the authority of the Canada Grain Act, 1912 (RSC 
1952, cc. 25 and 308 and amendments). It is a quasi-judicial and administrative body of 
three—a chief commissioner and two commissioners—reporting to the Minister of Agri- 
culture. 


The Canada Grain Act has been called the Magna Charta of the Canadian grain 
trade or, more particularly, of the Canadian farmer, and the Board’s chief duties are to 
ensure that the rights conferred on the different parties by the provisions of the Act are 
properly protected. Transportation of grain is restricted except from or to licensed ele- 
vators, and restriction is placed on the use of established grade names. The Act does not 
provide for any control or supervision of grain exchanges and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners has no power or duties in the matter of grain prices. 


The Board manages and operates, under semi-public terminal licences, the Canadian 
Government elevators situated at Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, Sask., Lethbridge, Edmonton 
and Calgary, Alta., and Prince Rupert, B.C. The Executive Offices of the Board and other 
principal offices are situated at Winnipeg, Man., but branch offices are maintained at 
numerous points from Montreal in the east to Victoria in the west. Total personnel is 
approximately 1,100, including elevator staff. 


On a fee basis, the Board provides official inspection, grading and weighing of grain, 
and registration of warehouse receipts. All operators of elevators in Western Canada 
and of elevators in Eastern Canada that handle western-grown grain for export, as well 
as all parties operating as grain commission merchants, track buyers of grain, or as grain 
dealers, are required to be licensed by the Board annually and to file security by bond 
or otherwise as a guarantee for the performance of all obligations imposed upon them by the 
Canada Grain Act or by the regulations of the Board. 


To protect the rights of the different parties, the Board has jurisdiction to inquire 
into and is empowered to give direction regarding any matter relating to the grading or 
weighing of grain; deductions made from grain for dockage; shortages on delivery of grain 
into or out of elevators; unfair or discriminatory operation of any elevator; refusal or neglect 
of any person to comply with any provision of the Canada Grain Act; and any other matter 
arising out of the performance of the duties of the Board. 


In the Prairie Provinces the Board maintains four assistant commissioners—one in 
Alberta, two in Saskatchewan and one in Manitoba. These assistant commissioners 
investigate complaints of producers and inspect periodically the country elevators in their 
respective provinces; all elevators with their equipment and stocks of grain are subject at 
any time to inspection by officials of the Board. 


The Board sets up, annually, Committees on Grain Standards and also appoints 
Grain Appeal Tribunals to give final decisions in cases where appeals are made against 
the grading of grain by the Board’s inspection officials. To assist in maintaining the 


* Prepared by W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, Winnipeg, Man. 
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uniform quality of the top grades of Red Spring wheat handled through terminal elevators, 
the Canada Grain Act provides that wheat of these grades shall be stored with grain of 
like grade only. . 


The Grain Research Laboratory, located at Winnipeg, is the main centre of research on 
the chemistry of Canadian grains. It is well staffed and equipped to provide the service 
required to help maintain and expand domestic and foreign markets for all types of grain. 
The Laboratory collects and tests samples of various crops to obtain information on the 
current quality of all grains shipped during the crop year. Fundamental research is also 
undertaken; the program is directed toward better understanding of what constitutes 
quality in cereal grains and toward improvement in the methods of assessing quality. 


In addition to its duties under the Canada Grain Act, certain other duties are per- 
formed by the Board. Under the provisions of the Inland Water Freight Rates Act (RSC 
1952, c. 153), the Board maintains records of rates for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, Ont., by lake or river navigation and is empowered to prescribe 
maximum rates for such carriage. Under the provisions of the Prairie Farm Assistance 
Act (RSC 1952, c. 213 as amended), the Board collects from licensees under the Canada 
Grain Act 1 p.c. of the purchase price of wheat, oats, barley, rye, flax and rapeseed pur- 
chased by such licensees. 


The Canadian Wheat Board.*—The Canadian Wheat Board was established under 
the Canadian Wheat Board Act of 1935 for the purpose of “the marketing in an orderly 
manner, in interprovincial and export trade, of grain grown in Canada” and now operates 
under RSC 1952, c. 44 as amended. The Board accomplishes its objective through regula- 
tion and agreement. It owns no grain handling facilities but, by entering into agreements 
with the owners of these facilities, it attempts to bring about an orderly flow of grain | 
through each of the steps involved in merchandising the grain from the producer to the 
domestic or overseas buyer. 


In the selling of wheat, the Board utilizes the services of shippers and exporters. In 
its sales operations, the Board endeavours to meet the wishes of overseas buyers and, on 
occasion, enters into direct contracts. When an exporter completes an export sale, in his 
capacity as an agent of the Board, he is responsible for the transaction; he completes the 
transaction with the buyer and settles with the Board for the purchase of the wheat from 
the Board. 


When the commercial storage facilities are inadequate to handle all the grain pro- 
duced, it is necessary for the Board to regulate the flow of grain from the producer to these 
forward positions. The first step is accomplished by the use of producer’s delivery permits 
issued annually by The Canadian Wheat Board. Every delivery of grain made to country 
elevators by a producer is entered in his permit book. By regulating the amount of grain 
delivered by the producer to the country elevator by the use of a quota system and, by 
apportioning shipping orders to country elevators according to the needs created by sales 
commitments, the Wheat Board regulates the amount of grain coming into the marketing 
channel. 


The next step is the handling of the grain by the country elevator. The maximum 
charges for the handling and storing of the grain are set by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, but the actual charges are subject to negotiation between the elevator companies 
and the Wheat Board. 


The third step in the marketing process—transporting the grain from the country 
elevators to large terminal elevators in Kastern Canada, Churchill or on the West Coast— 
is carried out by the railways. The Wheat Board determines the kinds and grades of grain 
that are required at the different terminal destinations to meet its sales commitments and 
informs the elevator companies and the railways of these needs. The maximum tariffs are 
set by an agreement between the railways and the Government of Canada. 


* Revised by R. L. Kristjanson, Executive Assistant, The Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg, Man. 
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The fourth major step—storing and handling of the grain at terminal elevators— 
is done in privately or co-operatively owned elevators. Maximum charges are established 
for this service by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


In the case of oats and barley, the Board’s operations are less extensive than those 
relating to wheat. These two grains are sold in store positions at the terminal elevators 
at Fort William—Port Arthur and Vancouver. Oats and barley are marketed either on 
a straight cash basis at prices quoted daily by the Board or on the basis of exchange of 
futures concluded through the facilities of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. The Board 
controls the movement of coarse grains to the Lakehead. The private trade is responsible 
for the movement of oats and barley from Lakehead or Vancouver positions. 


The producer receives payment for his wheat, oats and barley in two or three stages. 
An initial payment price is established early in the crop year by Order in Council. The 
initial payment price less the cost of handling grain at the local elevator and the trans- 
portation costs to the Lakehead or Vancouver is the initial price received by the producer. 
This price is a guaranteed floor price in that if the Wheat Board, in selling the grain, does 
not realize this price and the necessary marketing costs, the deficit is borne by the Federal 
Treasury. However, with very few exceptions, the Wheat Board has operated without 
financial aid from the Federal Treasury. 


After the end of the crop year, but prior to the final payment being made, if the Wheat 
Board can confidently foresee a surplus accumulating and if authorized by Order in Council, 
an interim payment is made to producers. This interim payment is the same amount per 
bushel to all producers of the same grade of grain. When the Board has sold all the grain 
or otherwise disposed of it in accordance with the Canadian Wheat Board Act, the Board, 
if authorized by Order in Council, makes a final payment to producers. 


Under the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, administered by the Board, pro- 
ducers may receive, through their elevator agents, cash advances on farm-stored grain in 
accordance with a prescribed formula. The purpose of this legislation is to make cash 
available to producers pending delivery of their grain under delivery quotas established 
by the Board. Cash advances are interest-free as far as producers are concerned. 


Western Canadian producers receive the price for their grain that the Wheat Board 
receives, less its operating costs including carrying charge, and the general level of prices 
received by the Board is determined by competitive conditions in world markets. The 
only subsidy received by the farmer in the Canadian wheat marketing system is the part- 
payment of storage costs for wheat made by the Government of Canada. Under provisions 
of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act, the Minister of Finance, out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, pays to the Wheat Board the storage costs on wheat in storage at the end 
of the crop year in excess of 178,000,000 bu. 


Subsection 2.—Controls Over Farm Products Other Than Grain* 


The Government of Canada and provincial governments have, through legislation and 
in other ways, given marketing aids such as those related to research, education, information, 
inspection, grading and many other service measures of this type, designed to assist in 
making adjustments in marketing within agriculture and between agriculture and the 
remainder of the economy. Closely related is regulatory action designed to protect the 
consumer. 


Producers have been concerned about another type of market control, namely that 
which will give either their organizations or a government agency influence over the price 
received. In a highly specialized commercial agriculture such as Canada now has, the 
producer is dependent on the price of his product for his livelihood. Canadian farmers 


* Prepared in the Economics Branch of the Canada Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
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have long attempted to obtain some measure of market control through voluntary organi- 
zations, mainly marketing co-operatives. All provinces have made provision for the 
incorporation of such co-operatives and most, if not all, have provided other assistance to 
them. In the federal field, the Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act encour- 
ages marketing under a co-operative plan. 


Other legislation provides for legal control over the marketing of agricultural products, 
either by a producers’ board or a government agency. Legislation of this type includes 
that pertaining to milk control boards, to producer marketing boards and to industry 
marketing commissions. Measures pertaining to grain marketing have been reviewed in 
Subsection 1, pp. 923-925, and the Agricultural Stabilization Act, which provides price 
support for certain key products is discussed in the Agriculture Chapter, pp. 457-458. 


Product Controls.—The federal and provincial departments of agriculture co- 
operate in establishing and enforcing grades of quality standards for various foods. Some 
control over size and type of containers used for distribution of agricultural products 
is exercised by the Canada Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce enforces regulations pertaining to weights and measures (See p. 934). 


Controls related to health and sanitation in food handling are developed and enforced 
at all three levels of government—municipal, provincial and federal. Examples of provin- 
cial and municipal action include laws pertaining to the pasteurization of milk, inspection 
of slaughterhouses and sanitary standards in restaurants. At the federal level, inspection 
by the Health of Animals Branch of the Department of Agriculture of all meat carcasses 
that enter into interprovincial trade is required. The Food and Drug Directorate of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare has wide control over the composition of foods 
sold and over misleading advertising of foods and drugs. 


Marketing Controls.—The Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act.—In the 
late 1930s, the Federal Government decided to assist orderly marketing by encouraging the 
establishment of pools which would give to the producer the maximum sales return for his 
product, less a maximum margin for handling expenses agreed upon in advance. Thus, the 
Agricultural Products Co-operative Marketing Act and the Wheat Co-operative Marketing 
Act were passed in 1939. The latter was used in one year only but the Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Co-operative Marketing Act, which covers the marketing of all agricultural products 
except wheat, has continuously served agricultural producers since 19389. 


The purpose of this Act is to aid farmers in pooling the returns from sale of their 
products by guaranteeing initial payments and thus assisting in the orderly marketing of 
the product. The Government may undertake to guarantee a certain minimum initial 
payment to the producer at the time of delivery of the product, including a margin for 
handling; sales returns are made to the producer on a co-operative plan. The guaranteed 
initial payment may be up to a maximum of 80 p.c. of the average price paid to producers 
for the previous three years, the exact percentage to be recommended by the Minister of 
Agriculture who enters into an agreement with the selling agency for the product. 


Agreements have been made under this Act pertaining to a wide variety of agricultural 
products. In 1964 the only agreement made was with respect to apples for processing. 


Milk Control Legislation—Most of the provinces enacted milk control legislation 
before 1940. Many of them finance these milk-control agencies out of public funds, others 
finance through the collection of licence fees and assessments from those engaged in the 
fluid milk industry, and some combine the two methods. Most milk-control agencies have 
authority to carry out some system of licensing which provides for the revocation of such 
licences if those engaged in the fluid milk business do not conform with the orders of the 
milk control board. 


In all provinces with such boards, the milk control board sets the minimum price 
which distributors in specified markets may pay producers for Class I milk, that is, milk 
actually sold for fluid consumption. In Ontario and British Columbia, formulas are taken 
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as a guide in the setting of minimum prices. Most provinces also set either minimum or 
fixed wholesale and retail prices for fluid milk. The wholesale and retail prices are fixed in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan: minimum prices are established in 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Alberta. However, maximum but not minimum prices are 
set in Manitoba and no control is exercised over milk prices at the wholesale and retail 
levels in Ontario and British Columbia; in these three provinces some degree of price com- 
petition between store and home delivery sales has developed. 


The powers given to or requirements made by milk control boards include: (1) au thority 
to inquire into all matters pertaining to the fluid milk industry, to define market areas, to 
arbitrate disputes, to examine the books and records of those engaged in the industry, to 
issue and revoke licences, and to establish a price for milk, and (2) authority to require 
a bond from distributors, periodic reports from distributors, payments to be made to 
producers by a certain date each month, distributors to give statements to suppliers, dis- 
tributors to give notice before ceasing to accept milk from any producer, producers to 
give notice before ceasing to deliver milk to any distributor, and the prohibition of dis- 
tributors requiring capital investment from producers. 


At the national level, a Canadian Dairy Commission has been established recently 
which will take over its full operating function on Apr. 1, 1967. This is a new departure in 
the area of agricultural marketing; it is the first time with any farm product that a national 
board and provincial boards have authority to deal with the same industry in their respect- 
ive areas of jurisdiction. The Canadian Dairy Commission will complement provincial 
function in that its responsibility will be regulating the marketing and pricing of milk, and 
perhaps milk products, that move in interprovincial or international trade. Briefly, the 
function of the Commission is to provide efficient producers of milk and cream with the 
opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment and to provide 
consumers with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy products of high quality. The 
Commission, beginning Apr. 1, 1967, will be the agency to administer the funds provided 
by the Federal Government for stabilization purposes. 


Producer Marketing Boards——During the 1930s strong support developed for legisla- 
tion whereby agricultural producers could exercise legal authority under certain conditions 
to control the marketing of their produce. The Natural Products Marketing Act of 1934 
attempted to provide this power at the federal level but proved ultra vires. The Natural 
Products Marketing (British Columbia) Act 1936 was intra vires of provincial government 
powers and provided the model from which marketing board legislation has evolved in 
all ten provinces. 


While marketing board legislation has been revised from time to time on the basis of 
experience and there are variations in detail from province to province, the same basic 
powers are given to producers in all provinces. These powers include authority for a duly 
constituted producer board to control the marketing of 100 p.c. of a specified commodity 
produced in a designated area. A producers’ board, in at least some provinces, may set 
production quotas for each farmer. One producers’ board may control the marketing of 
several related commodities and the designated area may be either the whole or part of a 
province. A producer vote is usually required to establish a producer marketing board 
whose powers are delegated either by a provincial marketing board, which has certain 
Supervisory authority, or by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The powers of a producers’ board provided by provincial legislation are necessarily 
limited to intraprovincial trade. Under the Agricultural Products Marketing Act, the 
Federal Government may delegate to a marketing board with respect to interprovincial 
and export trade similar powers to those obtained with respect to intraprovincial trade 
under provincial authority. This Act also gives the Governor in Council the right to 
authorize a provincial marketing board to impose and collect levies from persons engaged 
in the production and marketing of commodities controlled by it for the purposes of the 
board, the creation of reserves and equalization of returns. 
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In 1964 there were 88 such marketing boards organized in Canada, 54 of which were 
in the Province of Quebec and 17 in Ontario; each of the other provinces with the excep- 
tion of Newfoundland had one or more boards. It is estimated that about one seventh 
of the 1964 farm cash income was received from sales made under the control of provincial 
marketing board plans, including the following commodities: hogs, certain dairy products, 
poultry, wool, tobacco, wheat, soybeans, sugar beets, potatoes, other vegetables, fruits, 
seed corn, white beans, honey, maple products and pulpwood. As at Oct. 31, 1965, 
38 of these provincial boards had received an extension of powers for purposes of inter- 
provincial and export trade from the Federal Government. Seven boards had received 
authority with regard to seven commodities to collect levies in excess of administrative 
expenses. 


Section 2.—Combinations in Restraint of Trade* 


The purpose of Canadian anti-combines legislation is to assist in maintaining free 
and open competition as a prime stimulus to the achievement of maximum production, 
distribution and employment in a system of free enterprise. To this end, the legislation 
seeks to eliminate certain practices in restraint of trade that serve to prevent the nation’s 
economic resources from being most effectively used for the advantage of all citizens. 


By amendments that came into force on Aug.. 10, 1960 (SC 1960, c. 45), all the 
provisions of the anti-combines legislation which previously had been divided between 
the Combines Investigation Act (RSC 1952, c. 314) and the Criminal Code were amended 
and consolidated in the Act. The substantive provisions now are contained in Sects. 2, 
32, 33, 33A, 33B, 33C and 34 of the Combines Investigation Act. The Act was enacted 
in 1923 and was amended extensively in 1935, 1937, 1946, 1949, 1951 and 1952 as well 
as in 1960. 


Sect. 32, generally speaking, forbids in Subsect. (1) combinations that prevent or lessen 
“unduly” competition in the production, manufacture, purchase, barter, sale, storage, 
rental, transportation or supply of an article of trade or commerce or in the price of insur- 
ance. Subsect. (1) derives from Sect. 411 of the Criminal Code which was enacted originally 
in 1889. Although Subsect. (2) provides that no person shall be convicted for participation 
in an arrangement relating only to such matters as the exchange of statistics or the defining 
of product standards, etc., Subsect. (3) provides that Subsect. (2) does not apply if the 
arrangement has lessened or is likely to lessen competition unduly in respect of prices, 
quantity or quality of production, markets or customers or channels of distribution, or 
if the arrangement “has restricted or is likely to restrict any person from entering into 
or expanding a business in a trade or industry”. Subsect. (4) provides that, subject to 
Subsect. (5), no person shall be convicted for participation in an arrangement which relates 
only to the export trade. Subsect. (5) provides that Subsect. (4) does not apply if the 
arrangement has had or is likely to have harmful effects on the volume of export trade or 
on the businesses of Canada competitors or on domestic consumers. 


Sects. 2 and 33 make it an offence to participate in a merger that has or is likely to 
have the effect of lessening competition to the detriment or against the interest of the 
public. These Sections also make it an offence to participate in a monopoly that has been 
operated or is likely to be operated to the detriment or against the interest of the public. 


Sect. 33A deals with what are commonly called “‘price discrimination”’ and ‘‘predatory 
price cutting’. It provides that a supplier may not make a practice of discriminating 
among those of his trade customers who come into competition with one another by giving 
one a preferred price which is not available to another if the second is willing to buy in 
like quantities and qualities as the first; it also forbids a supplier from selling at prices lower 
in one locality than in another, or unreasonably low anywhere, if the effect or tendency of 
such policy is to lessen competition substantially or eliminate competitors or the policy is 
designed to have such effect. 


* Revised by D. H. W. Henry, Q.C., Director of Investigation and Research, Combines Investigation Act, 
Department of the Registrar General, Ottawa. 
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Sect. 33B provides that where a supplier grants advertising or display allowances to 
competing trade customers he must grant them in proportion to the purchases of such 
customers; any service he exacts in return must be such that his different types of customers 
are able to perform; and if such customers are required to incur expenses to earn such 
allowances, such expenses also must be proportionate to their purchases. 


Sect. 33C makes it an offence for any person, for the purpose of promoting the sale or 
use of an article, to make any materially misleading representation to the public concerning 
the price at which such or like articles have been, will be or are ordinarily sold. 


Sect. 34 prohibits a supplier of goods from prescribing the prices at which they are to 
be resold by wholesalers or retailers or from cutting off supplies to a merchant because 
of the merchant’s failure or refusal to abide by such prices, i.e., the practice of “resale 
price maintenance”. The Section also provides that it shall not be inferred that a person 
practised resale price maintenance simply because he refused or counselled the refusal 
of supplies to a merchant if there were reasonable cause to believe and the supplier did 
believe that the merchant was making a practice of using articles of such supplier as “‘loss- 
leaders” or as bait advertising or was making a practice of engaging in misleading adver- 
tising in respect of such articles or of not providing services that purchasers of such articles 
might reasonably expect. 


The Director of Combines Investigations and Research is responsible for investigating 
combines and other restrictive practices, and the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
is responsible for appraising the evidence submitted to it by the Director and the parties 
under investigation, and for making a report to the Registrar General of Canada. When 
there are reasonable grounds for believing that a forbidden practice is engaged in, the 
Director may obtain from the Commission authorization to examine witnesses, search 
premises, or require written returns. After examining all the information available, if the 
Director believes that it proves the existence of a forbidden practice, he submits a state- 
ment of the evidence to the Commission and to the parties believed to be responsible for 
the practice. The Commission then sets a time and place at which it hears argument on 
behalf of the Director in support of his statement, and hears argument and receives evidence 
on behalf of any persons against whom allegations have been made in the statement. 
Following this hearing, the Commission prepares and submits a report to the Registrar 
General, ordinarily required to be published within thirty days. 


Under the provisions of the Act, general inquiries may be made into restraints of 
trade which, although not forbidden or punishable, may affect the public interest. The 
courts, including the Exchequer Court of Canada, in addition to imposing punishment 
for a contravention of the legislation, may make an order restraining persons from em- 
barking on, continuing or repeating a contravention or directing the dissolution of a 
merger or monopoly as the case may be. Application also may be made to the courts for 
such an order in lieu of prosecuting and convicting for a contravention of the legislation. 
Prosecutions for offences against the substantive provisions of the legislation (other than 
Sect. 33C which is punishable only on summary conviction) may be taken either in the 
provincial courts or with the consent of the accused in the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


In the period Jan. 1, 1964 to June 30, 1966, the following reports of inquiries under 
the legislation were published :-— 
(1) Alleged Combine in the Matter of a Call for Tenders by the Town of Duvernay for the Con- 
struction of Sewers and Water Mains. 


(2) Sale of Plumbing and Heating Supplies and Related Products in the City of Montreal and 
Elsewhere in the Province of Quebec. 


(3) Production, Distribution and Supply of Newspapers in the Sudbury-—Copper Cliff Area. 
(4) Distribution, Supply and Sale of Plumbing Supplies and Related Products (Alberta). 
(5) Road Surfacing in Ontario. 

(6) Ottawa Milk Pricing, November 1961. 

(7) Pricing Practices in the Pencil Industry. 
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(8) Monopoly in Distribution of Propane—British Columbia. 
(9) Thomson Newspapers’ Acquisition of the Fort William Times-Journal. 
(10) Shipping Conference Arrangements and Practices. 
(11) Street Paving Tenders in the City of Hull. 
(12) The John Street Pumping Station Contract, Metropolitan Toronto. 
(13) Distribution and Pricing of Pesticides. 
(14) Pricing Practices of Miss Mary Maxim Ltd. 
(15) Pricing of Ready-Mixed Concrete, Windsor, Ontario. 


These reports and copies of the annual reports under the Act may be obtained from 
the Queen’s Printer or the office of the Director of Investigation and Research, Combines 
Investigation Act, Department of the Registrar General, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Control and Sale of Alcoholic Beverages 


The retail sale of alcoholic beverages in Canada is controlled by provincial and terri- 
torial government liquor control authorities. Alcoholic beverages are sold directly by most 
of these liquor control authorities to the consumer or to licensees for resale. However, in 
some provinces beer and wine are sold directly by breweries and wineries to consumers or 
to licensees for resale. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, provincial government 
liquor control authorities operated 1,101 retail stores. 


Table 1 shows revenue from administration of liquor control by provincial and terri- 
torial governments. Details are given in DBS report, The Control and Sale of Alcoholic 
Beverages in Canada (Catalogue No. 63-202). 


1.—Provincial Revenuefrom Administration of Liquor Control, Years Ended Mar. 31, 
1964 and 1965 


Nore.—Figures include revenue collected directly by the provincia] and territorial governments as well as 
revenue of the liquor authorities, but exclude revenue resulting from a general retail sales tax on alcoholic beverages 
levied by eight provinces. 


1964 1965 
: - Dale Tax, ys Tax, 
rovince or Territory NEL Eacome icences Net I icences 
and aro i aad and Total 
from Sales} Werimite: from Sales! Permits: 
and Other and Other 
$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
Newfoundland age We, Mt ee eels 2,783 2,634 3,408 4,224 7,632 
Prince Edward Island..........---- 1,498 515 1,684 591 2275 
INOVal SCOtiaus 1. sacri creaiie ices 13,066 379 13,662 405 14,067 
New Brunswick cr. . seas tie ee ere 10,099 318 11, 422 364 11,786 
Qtebech ie rsee a see ee teas cl oielelereisisie 45,600 20,036 39,621 20,9380 60.551 
Ontariow ». fos. wate ad: elnaeleieee 70,748 27,631 84,920 29,616 114, 536 
IManitona..c, stout e tice waleiratletdevevece 13,233 3,440 15, 412 3,409 18,821 
Saskatehowane vaeeitencic tasks aie 15,711 391 16,765 416 17,181 
WIDER er re ore eotereio sitters 25, 807 1,628 26, 640 1,691 28,331 
British Columbia. ees eee erecta 32,514 606 35, 129 626 35,755 
Wulkkon Ll errisonyaceecaccese eer 915 113 880 116 996 
Northwest Territories............-- 903 82 988 72 1,060 
Canadate. occas ces ee 232,877 57,773 290,630 250,531 62,460 312,991 


1 After provision for depreciation on fixed assets and capital expenditure met out of operating income; includes 
commission on general sales tax collections, 


Specified revenue of the Federal Government from alcoholic beverages comprising 
excise duties, excise taxes, customs duties and certain fees and licences in that connection 
is shown in Table 2. 
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2.—Specified Revenue of the Federal Government from Alcoholic Beverages, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Norz.—Figures exclude revenue from the general sales tax which is not available by commodities. 


Nature of Levy 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 

$’000 $’000 $7000 $’000 $000 
RE src er ea nn 139, 823 143, 616 152,907 155, 545 165,638 
Bammb datys A ed Oy, 108, 502 113,689 122,021 129,399 134,716 
an rene 8 8 8 9 8 
oo ON inet a 31,313 29,919 30, 878! 26, 137 30,914 
eee che ae te | 91,165 93, 257 98,354 103,116 105,685 
Meee CORY SIL onl ls cas Peewee 90,971 93,051 98,097 102,914 105,386 
7 beeen frome Bieta aie 3 3 3 3 3 
Sey WUby Teer oe 191 203 2541 199 296 
On Wine........ Mireisielottele sracketete ites Bisit 4,920 5,223 6,417 5,504 6,634 
BOXOIG COXCH ec ce cca sccecdcn, 3,224 3,350 3,727 3,814 4,092 
Import duty..... Estos chtee octet ae 1,696 1,873 2,690! 1,690 2,542 
Motes soe soo des SEs S. wears 235, 908 242,096 257,678 264,165 277,957 


1 Includes an import surcharge of 15 p.c. ad valorem effective from June 25, 1962 to Feb. 20, 1963, when it was 


reduced to 10 p.c. ad valorem. The import surcharge w 


and refunds of duties and taxes have not been deducted. 


Table 3 shows the value of sales of alc 
noted that these figures do not alway 


as removed entirely as of Apr. 1, 1963. 


2 Drawbacks 


oholic beverages in 1963-65 but it should be 
8 represent the final retail selling price of alcoholic 


beverages to the consumer because, when sold to licensees, only the selling price to licensees 


is known. 


3-—Value of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65 


Spirits Wines 
Province or Territory —__—— 

1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Newfoundland...................... 6,353 6, 683 7, 421 620 635 631 
Prince Edward Island.............. 2,828 2,939 3,308 308 345 367 
Seer sential. O41 ., od. clout... 17, 668 18, 483 19,504 2,996 2,902 2,914 
New EEONSWIDIe ire, See) ee 12, 733 13,094 15,177 2,579 2,764 2,741 
OS a a ee ae nee was 103, 479 109,84 94, 879 19,676 21,259 19,339 
ol a St i ee OS oe 185, 461 203, 356 222,104 23,696 26, 287 28,752 
ORs re oes 8 oe 23,355 24, 434 25, 890 3,089 3,282 3,597 
BEOEUOWAN, os... eee... 18,986 20, 855 22,431 3,120 3,350 3, 607 
SS OS eee ae 39,023 40,907 42,559 4,532 5,084 5,606 
British Columbia................... 56, 929 59,595 64, 825 7,020 7,903 9,249 
Yukon BETICOrYV se. 2 S.5). Hee! 1,099 1,032 1,040 131 169 168 
Northwest Territories.............. 847 987 1,066 101 121 159 
OE a 468, 761 501, 449 520, 204 67,868 74,081 77,130 

Sela 
Beer Totals 
ee eel sep es 

1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 

$7000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
ES US, i 12,652 13, 464 14, 428 19,625 20,782 22,480 
rince Edward Island.............. 1,663 1, 832 2,001 4,799 5,116 5,676 
MINN 8S. oes b css ccc cds. 16,574 17,815 18,351 37,238 39,200 40,759 
New Brunswick.................... 11,322 12,540 14,026 26,634 28,398 31,944 
on a Se 115, 134 118, 842 134, 418 238, 289 249,185 248, 636 
Se te, ge eee ESL CL 184, 806 191,540 199,797 393, 963 421,183 450, 653 
itoba 30, 449 32,626 32,210 55, 893 60, 342 61, 697 
24,454 26, 166 26, 616 46,560 50,371 52,654 
36,673 36,641 37,044 80, 228 82,612 85, 209 
45,643 49,625 50, 811 109,592 117,123 124, 885 
1,208 1,189 1,146 2,438 2,390 2,354 
926 1,039 1,128 1,874 2,147 2,353 
ROMMR teats eet 481,504 503,319 531,976 || 1,018,133 | 1,078,849 1,129,310 
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Volume of sales, as shown in Table 4, is a more realistic indicator of trends in con- 
sumption, although, as a measure of personal consumption by Canadians, it is subject to 
the same limitations as value sales in respect of purchases by non-residents. 


4.—Volume of Sales of Alcoholic Beverages, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1963-65 


Spirits Wines 


Oe 


Province or Territory 
1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 


000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. ’000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 


Newfoundland.............e+-eeeee 207 216 216 72 70 57 
Prince Edward Island..........+++-- 88 94 103 37 40 54 
Nv SCOba ne cts rer 6 ore srorereroree = o1sieernie §71 603 634 371 381 375 
New Brunswick.........+e+++eeeee 382 391 475 326 345 338 
Quebec iis. oie.s:0)sis eis sisi seisinigciamninieieieeins 3,479 3,695 3,061 2,436 2, 683 2,253 
OTA ORR GERAD O CSUN Seocee aaensedoar 6, 822 7,466 7,668 3,424 3, 702 3,686 
Manitoba: coerce sitoecre 778 814 828 425 454 485 
Saskatchewan.........eeeeeeeeereees 631 695 713 461 496 529 
Al bertatecees occas Secs cote occas 1,193 1,258 1,295 627 696 758 
British Columbia..........----++e8: 1,941 2,044 2,193 1,036 1,199 1,396 
Yukon Territory......-+-+2seeeseee> 30 28 27 12 16 14 
Northwest Territories.........----: 21 26 26 8 10 13 
Canadair %.u:- ae chneiee sere 16,143 17,330 17,2389 9,235 10,092 9,958 
DN eee 
Beer Totals 
(ie 
1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 
000 gal. ’000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. 000 gal. ’000 gal. 
Newfoundland. ...0.:-++ad-+2e9--2 3" 3,619 3, 893 3,668 3,898 4,179 3,941 
Prince Edward Island............-- 577 622 696 702 756 853 
Nova Scotia... se. --0. 03+ snes 6,043 6,625 6,875 6,985 7,609 7, 884 
New Brunswick..........+-+-+++209: 3, 834 4,417 5,246 4,542 5,153 6, 059 
Quebécs... «. ... Sethe. es + dee Bae 77, 873 80, 635 85,317 83,788 87,013 90,631 
Qntaniow. 2... ices os ee oes 96, 492 99,690 103, 871 106,738 110, 858 115,225 99 
Manitomaeimen ctestetaor cle siele etetela, cvereks 12,907 13,768 13, 442 14,110 15,036 14,755 - 
Saskatchewan..........eesee ere eees 10, 625 11,345 11, 467 11,717 12,536 12,709 
Alfertas. 5.0 ste Settee Oe cci dso aa tt 17,610 18,451 18,679 19, 430 20, 405 20,732 
British Columbia..........-ssese0e: 21,888 24,049 24, 406 24, 865 27,292 27,995 
Vukonelerritoryeere ose er se ae 265 264 266 307 308 30 
Northwest Territories.........--++: 219 243 263 248 279 302 
Canada sacccvreratvdsracurerrerdes 251,952 264, 002 274,196 277,330 291,424 301,393 


Section 4.—Miscellaneous Aids or Controls 


The National Energy Board.—The National Energy Board was established by the 
National Energy Board Act, 1959 (SC 1959, c. 46) for the broad purpose of assuring the 
best use of energy resources in Canada. The Board is responsible for the regulation in the 
public interest of the construction and operation of oil and gas pipelines subject to the juris- 
diction of the Parliament of Canada, the tolls charged for transmission by such pipelines, 
the export and import of gas, the export of electric power and the construction of those lines 
over which such power is exported. The Board is also required to study and keep under 
review all matters relating to energy within the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada 


and to recommend such measures as it considers necessary or advisable in the public interest 
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with regard to such matters. The Act also authorizes the extension of the export and im- 
port provisions to oil upon proclamation by the Governor in Council. The Board, which 
reports to the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, consists of a chairman, a vice- 
chairman and three other members. 


The National Oil Policy, announced in 1961, had the initial objective of attaining 
certain target levels of oil production, including natural gas liquids. Production, which 
in 1960 had averaged only 544,000 bbl./day, averaged an estimated 923,000 bbl./day in 
1965, an increase of almost 70 p.c. This increase was achieved by greater use of Canadian 
oil in domestic markets west of the Ottawa Valley and by extension of export sales to the 
United States and, as a result of the co-operation of the industry, the objectives of the 
Policy were achieved largely without formal regulation. The National Power Policy, 
announced in 1963, stressed the need for taking full advantage of evolutionary changes in 
the power industry for the provision of abundant electric energy at lowest possible cost 
and for a flexible export policy that would permit long-term export of large blocks of power 
to the United States to assist in the immediate development of large-scale Canadian power 
projects and the strengthening of Canada’s balance-of-payments position. In pursuance 
of these aims, the Board co-operates with other agencies in the consideration of inter- 
provincial and international interconnection of electric power systems. 


During 1965, the work of the Board included the issuing of 629 certificates, licences and 
orders, compared with 574 in 1964. Following public hearings, six certificates were issued 
authorizing the construction of additional oil pipeline facilities and a pipeline to transport 
liquid petroleum products, and one certificate was issued authorizing the construction of a 
new international power line; the licences and orders issued concerned the export of gas 
and electric power, the import of gas, the export of butanes by pipeline and the exemption 
orders, the latter relating to the construction of pipelines or branches or extensions not 
exceeding 25 miles in length. The Board also issued numerous orders relating to pro- 
tection and safety in pipeline operation and carried out field inspections relating to the 
pressure-testing of new gas and.oil pipelines, gas compressor and oil-pumping facilities and 
other pipeline installations. The financial aspects of operations of pipeline companies 
under the Board’s jurisdiction received continual scrutiny and the rates charged by oil 
pipeline companies and the contractual arrangements for the purchase, sale and trans- 
portation of gas by gas pipeline companies remained under continual review. 


During the year, the research work of the Board included: the study of project evalua- 
tion and rating procedures; the development of computer programs to simulate gas pipe- 
lines, optimize the design of a gas pipeline and schedule pipeline expansions and additions; 
and, in co-operation with other Government agencies, the design of a general framework 
for an activity-oriented regional model of the Canadian economy which, among other 
functions, will permit the rapid evaluation of possible changes in the great number of 
engineering, economic or policy factors that affect the energy sector of the Canadian 
economy. In addition, the Board was involved in several special studies, including those 
on the Lower Nelson River power sites, the St. John River power development, and the 
massive power failure of Nov. 9, 1965 involving Ontario and the eastern United States. 
The Board continued work on its comprehensive forecast of all forms of energy and supply 
and demand in Canada and also continued to co-operate, in energy matters, with the 
Canadian Standards Association Sectional Committee, the Emergency Supply Planning 
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Branch of the Department of Defence Production, the Petroleum Planning Committee of 
the NATO Wartime Oil Organization and the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development. 


Trade Standards.*—The Standards Branch of the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce consolidates under one Director the administration of the National Trade Mark and 
True Labelling Act, the Precious Metals Marking Act, the Weights and Measures Act, the 
Electricity Inspection Act, and the Gas Inspection Act. 


Commodity Standards—On Nov. 26, 1949, Parliament passed the National Trade 
Mark and True Labelling Act (RSC 1952, c. 191) which provides a framework for the de- 
velopment of the National Standard and true labelling in order to circumvent public 
deception in advertising. In brief, the use of the National Standard is voluntary and 
compliance with commodity standards affects only those manufacturers who desire to use 
the national trade mark. This is exemplified in the National Trade Mark Garment Sizing 
Regulations which were passed on Mar. 16, 1961. In addition, where manufacturers 
descriptively label any commodity or container, it must be labelled accurately to avoid 
public deception. The regulation applying to the labelling of fur garments, for example, 
has been established as a code of fair practice throughout the merchandising field. 

Under the terms of the Precious Metals Marking Act, 1946 (RSC 1952, ¢. 215), com- 
modities composed of gold, silver, platinum or palladium may be marked with a quality 
mark describing accurately the quality of the metal. Where such mark is used, a trade 
mark registered in Canada or for which application for registration has been made must 
also be applied. Gold-plated or silver-plated articles may also be marked under certain 
conditions outlined in the Act. The inspection staff of the Standards Branch is engaged 
in the examination of advertising matter, in verifying the quality of articles offered for 
sale, and in checking the marks applied. 


Weights and Measures.—The Weights and Measures Act (RSC 1952, c. 292) prescribes 
the legal standards of weight and measure for use in Canada; it also requires control of the 
type of all weighing and measuring devices used for commercial purposes and their periodic 
verification and surveillance directed toward the elimination of sales by short weight or 
short measure. During 1965, 661,133 prepackaged articles were checked for weight or 
measure and 487,582 inspections of devices were made. 


Electricity and Gas Inspection.—Responsibilities of the Standards Branch, under the 
Electricity Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 94) and the Gas Inspection Act (RSC 1952, c. 129) 
comprise the testing and stamping of every electricity and gas meter used throughout 
Canada for billing purposes, the object being to ensure the correct measurement of all 
electricity and gas sold. Canada is divided into 20 districts for administration of the two 
Acts and the staff numbers 212. During the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, 1,506,821 meters 
were tested. In 1964, there were 5,981,778 electricity meters and 1,590,546 gas meters 
registered in Canada. 


Patents.}—Letters patent are issued subject to the provisions of the Patent Act (RSC 
1952, c. 203), effective since 1935. Applications for protection relating to patents should 
be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


* Revised by the Standards Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
+ Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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5.—Patents Applied for, Granted, etc., Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 


SS —s—~——${$—{—(—<——@mq$xX—M(—$—$0—5——— 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Applications for patents................006. No. 24,529 25, 447 26, 409 27,057 27,811 
BMC BCRBGOG, vic. bts ds icc iscecvccl secs. - 22,014 21,659 21, 225 23, 230 23,451 
Granted to Canadians................. -y 2,036 1,844 1,682 1,763 1,734 
RpmVORUP OTONLOG ..... . << 4s ss ccece cee checces =o 281 226 256 266 250 
EE” Rape Seip erapmies eed 22, 587 24,161 24,180 25,313 26, 487 
BIOGS TOCCLVEd, TOG. {0 ace vscnccccccsssccce $ 1,806,279 | 1,858,965 | 1,922,250 2,002,271 | 2,046,174 


: ; 


The number of Canadian patents granted increased fairly steadily each year from 
4,522 at the beginning of the century to 23,451 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1965. Roughly, 
68 p.c. of the patents granted resulted from inventions made by residents of the United 
States, 8 p.c. by residents of Britain and other Commonwealth countries and 5 p.c. by 
residents of Canada. Printed copies of patents issued from Jan. 1, 1948 to date are avail- 
able at a nominal fee. The Canadian Patent Office Record gives a brief digest of each patent. 


Canadian and foreign patents may be consulted at the Patent Office Library. The 
Library has records of British patents and abridged specifications thereof from 1617 to 
date, and of United States patents from 1845 to date, as well as many patents, indexes, 
journals and reports from Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan, France, 
Belgium, Austria, Norway, Mexico, Italy, Sweden, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Japan, 
Egypt, Germany, Ireland, Colombia, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia. 


Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks.*—Copyright protection is 
governed by the Copyright Act (RSC 1952, c. 55) in force since 1924. Protection is 
automatic without any formality. However, a system of voluntary registration is provided. 
Application for registration should be addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 


The Act sets out the qualifications for a copyright and its duration: ‘Copyrights 
shall subsist in Canada... in every original literary, dramatic, musical and artistic work, 
if the author was, at the date of the making of the work, a British subject, a citizen or 
subject of a foreign country which has adhered to the Berne Convention and the additional 
Protocol .. . or resident within Her Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copy- 
right shall subsist shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of 
the author and a period of fifty years after his death.” 


Canada belongs to the Universal Copyright Convention. This means that the works 
of Canadian authors are protected in the United States without the formality of compulsory 
registration or the obligation of printing in the United States, provided that, from the first 
publication, the work bears in a prominent place the following identification: ©, followed 
by the name of the proprietor and the year of publication. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic films, 
and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically performed. The 
intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain full copyright protection in 
Canada, in all parts of the Commonwealth, in foreign countries of the Copyright Union 
and in the United States. Protection of industrial designs and of timber marks is afforded 
under the Industrial Design and Union Label Act and the Timber Marking Act. Registers 
of such designs and marks are kept by the Copyright Branch of the Patent Office. 


* Revised by the Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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6.—Copyrights, Industrial Designs and Timber Marks Registered, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
ee is te Gee 
Copyrights registered..........-++++2++++- , No. 6,381 6,479 7,279 7,098 7,244 
Industrial designs registered..... Mere are ie 795 684 788 814 846 
Timber marks registered..........---+++-- se — 1 3 2 1 
Assignments registered..........--++ese+e5 ae 1,019 1,213 1,279 1,165 1,021 
ees received wet. ree. emcees demas $ 27, 446 28,634 31,145 31,040 32,818 


{QS te eee Se ea 


Trade Marks.*—The Trade Marks Office, a Branch of the Department of the Regis- 
trar General of Canada, administers the Trade Marks Act (SC 1952-53, c. 49) which covers 
all legislation concerning the registration and use of trade marks and supersedes from 
July 1, 1954, former legislation enacted under the Unfair Competition Act, the Union 
Label Act and the Shop Cards Registration Act. Correspondence relating to an applica- 
tion for registration of a trade mark should be addressed to the Registrar of Trade Marks, 
Ottawa. 


Applications are advertised for opposition purposes in the Trade Marks Journal, a 
weekly publication that also gives particulars of every registration of a trade mark and 
every registration of aregistered user. The required fee payable on application for registra- 
tion of a trade mark is $25, for advertisement of an application $15 and for registration of a 
person as a registered user of a trade mark, $20. . 


7.—Trade Marks Registered, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1961-65 


Neen ———————————— eee nn EET ET 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Trade marks registered............sseceeee No. 4,524 4,438 4,620 4,905 4,824 
Trade mark registrations assigned.......... Se 3,115 3,000 2,887 3,534 3,685 
Trade mark registrations renewed......... “s 1,748 1,961 2,657 3,105 2,821 
Certified copies prepared...........-++0++++ $8 1,407 1,412 1,529 1,415 1,866 
Bees recelvedsmetas nema ccee ee select ae $ 805, 036 336, 212 346, 387 363, 481 388, 682 
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Subventions and Bounties on Coal.j—A major problem of the Canadian coal 
mining industry arises from the fact that its fields are situated far distant from the main 
consuming markets of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec while these markets lie in close 
proximity to the bituminous and anthracite fields of the United States. Transportation 
subventions, which have been maintained in varying degree during the past 30 years, were 
designed to further the movement of Canadian coals by equalizing as far as possible their 
laid-down costs with the laid-down costs of imported coals in various market areas. Since 
1963, an addition to subvention regulations has also enabled eastern Canadian coals to be 
made competitive with imported residual fuel oils in the Atlantic Provinces and the Province 
of Quebec. Subvention assistance is authorized by annual Parliamentary vote and pay- 
ments are administered in accordance with regulations established by Orders in Council. 


* Revised by the Registrar of Trade Marks, Department of the Registrar General of Canada, Ottawa. 
+ Revised by the Dominion Coal Board, Ottawa. 
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8.—Expenditure for Coal Subventions, by Province, 1961-65 


; Nors.—Tonnages and expenditures shown in a given year, being on a calendar-year basis, are not necessarily in 
direct relationship; certain of the amounts include adjustments on movements of previous years. 


Se—60<e—e—0—ew“—hnmReessOopssooS—seesSs=»=»=$~®~xoO@=~ooeoO=>$q$q=S=S=S~uoo 


Province 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Rr a ton 2,323, 684 2,191,938 2,428,819 2,336,571 3,465,093 
$ 14,208, 2071) 14,589,764 | 14,442,122 12,780,461 | 21,569,607 
Dew Branewioks oth. SAgisas. ot oid ton 146,201 114, 186 191,765 407,120 582,192 
$ 227,129 221,984 540,351 1,263, 668 1,808,219 
BaskKAtOuewaRy feet: borer. MOM. ton 104, 807 82,511 89,311 128,215 176, 224 
$ 83,161 62,359 65,542 93,415 122,547 
Alberta and eastern British Columbia..... ton 38, 171 57,539 63,346 51,296 65,006 
$ 96, 680 150,595 172,782 145, 545 205,071 
British Columbia and Alberta export...... ton 719, 840 634, 855 716,740 | 1,001,230 | 1,060,311 
$ 3,239,279 2,408, 653 2,323,118 2,911,292 2,964, 107 
PEDRRES o0ee ee Pe ee ton | 3,332,703 | 3,081,029 | 3,489,981 | 3,924,432 5,348,826 


$ 17,854, 4561) 17,433,355 | 17,543,915 | 17,194,381 26, 669,551 


1 Includes $500,000 paid by the Nova Scotia Government as its share of the joint cost of certain Nova Scotia 
subvention payments. 


The Canadian Coal Equality Act (RSC 1952, c. 34), which implemented one of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims (1926), was designed to 
assist the Canadian steel industry and only incidentally affects coal. It provides for the 
payment of 49.5 cents per ton on bituminous coal mined in Canada and converted into 
coke to be used in the Canadian manufacture of iron and steel. Bounties paid under this 
authority for the years 1961-65 were as follows:— 


Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Quantifvr. mati. SAB... ton 457,950 420,036 482,406 472,968 337,302 
28 (61) ogee ta lier carat raptors $ 226,685. 207,918 238,791 234,119 166, 964 
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PART III.—BANKRUPTCIES AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Two series of figures are included in this part which, although closely related as far 
as subject matter is concerned, cover different aspects of the field of bankruptcies and com- 
mercial failures. The first, under the heading of “Administration of Bankrupt Estates” 
is limited to the supervision, by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, of the administration 
of bankrupt estates under the Bankruptcy Act (including the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act); it gives information on the amounts realized from the assets as established by 
debtors and indicates that values actually paid to creditors are invariably very much lower 
than such estimates alone would imply. It can therefore be assumed that this applies in 
even greater degree to the more extended fields covered in the second section under the 
heading of “Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Act” which is compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This series is limited to bankruptcies and insolvencies 
made under federal legislation (the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act) and, since 
1955, includes business failures only (see p. 939). The figures of assets-and liabilities are 
estimates made by the debtor and, because they are not made uniformly, should be ac- 
cepted with reservations. 


The Bankruptcy Act, which became law in 1949 and has since been amended on a 
number of occasions, was again amended by SC 1966, c. 32. This amendment was in- 
stigated by many recent exposures and suggestions of illegal and improper practices by 
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persons who participate in some form of bankruptcy proceedings or administration, or 
who may be principals such as a debtor, the insolvent person, or a creditor. The amend- 
ment is not a complete revision of the Bankruptcy Act but is an interim measure designed 
to provide direct and immediate authority in the field of investigation and inquiry and to 
tighten the procedures and requirements in other areas, such as that of proposals which an 
insolvent person may make to his creditors or which a bankrupt may make to his creditors 
in the course of the administration of the estate. In other words, the amendment is 
intended to provide remedies in situations where it has been shown by experience that 
abuses of the bankruptcy process are most likely to occur, to correct abuses that have 
occurred in the administration of small estates and to provide special measures for the 
orderly payment of debts, thus protecting the public by the elimination of fraudulent 
practices. 


1.—Summary Statistics of Estates Closed during 1964 under the Bankruptcy Act 


Se ——————————————_——_—__ EEE 


BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROVISIONS OF THE AcT! 


a 


Province 
or 
Territory Assets as Liabilities | Realization Costs of Costs, as 
rates) Estimated | as Estimated by Admin- ene 
by Debtors | by Debtors Trustee istration | Realization 
No. $ $ $ $ 
IN fd 25%, te, eet te a oles sntevers — _ — — — _ 
12 ON EPR RRR AOC OdOOe 8 190,094 689, 762 93,797 10, 992 12 
IMGs SG AcraD « ob apriicsniecls.c Sonos 19 2,736, 734 3, 988, 485 575, 449 103,121 18 
INAIB Se el oiels mecayororavorisce anehatotorsvoverers 13 161,045 343, 902 49,358 15,039 31 
Ques). BIR. Bates cers Slob aie 1, 426 17,040,244 36, 449, 096 4,084,033 1, 689, 588 41 
(OTR GRA ana Pemear CoeoOnpae 1,229 | 31,706,117 57, 470,353 12,204,272 2,254,172 18 
Manirorta torr eit cece nce 38 2,369, 664 2,955, 936 151,734 63, 854 42 
askew. tar, cece oentewies celts 33 206,341 794, 495 67, 872 24,714 36 
AUTRE. hie grate ive cssteote elaciecersrtiers 92 4,786,501 8,080, 437 2,033,061 445,009 22 
BiG ace, setrek wesc nineteen 113 7,392,902 12,698, 668 2,342, 872 574, 936 24 
INBWiaeleosse: eee teas oor 1 58, 680 151,418 5, 473 3,100 57 
"ROGOIS ccvsas esse 0 es cae 2,972 | 66,648,322 | 123,622,552 21,607,921 5,184,525 24 
ee iaiiaithy, Meck ota PRE at Ee ae Al ne a 
BANKRUPTCIES UNDER GENERAL PROPOSALS UNDER Szcr. 27(1) (a) 
PROVISIONS OF THE Act! 
4 Average Unsecured ‘ 
Bi ae ear eS Baas as FE ne: d 
Sreditors : ecovere ose as Estimate ° 
Creditors by Creditors by Debtors Creditors 
$ $ No. $ $ 
Nifldiiss erences see <brcatlndte = « — _ gst =< cs 
Pen? fete ase sans 82, 805 72,130 — — — 
ING SE Fae EASED, Serena 472,328 784, 252 1 34,445 9,620 
ING Bite comets comme iaree 34,319 56, 971 _ — — 
Quen fice ee oeiacecitiocuttns-< 2,394, 445 7,770,291 127 5,979, 567 1,228,103 
Ont. ck eR ds tes eee 9,950,100 | 12,847,799 79 8,964,434 | 1,624,960 
Mair ret ain ot: cite esc m ernie 87, 880 1,097, 143 2 41,598 13, 405 
Sask 5, 2 ee, eee 43,158 65, 225 3 256,521 40,920 
INI boc coe omen cue mommies 1,588,052 627, 549 — — = 
1 BY CR oh Binhen eigen: papel ig 1,767, 936 2,646, 768 6 1,275, 883 269, 605 
INE W sb thee. «a pete eta 2,373 — —_ — _— 


———$—_——————— 


16,423,396 | 25,968,128 218 16,552,448 | 3,186,613 


1 Includes summary administration provisions of the Bankruptcy Act. 
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Returns under the Bankruptcy and Winding-Up Acts.*—The DBS statistics 
concerning bankruptcies and insolvencies cover only the failures coming under federal 
legislation, i.e., the Bankruptcy Act and the Winding-Up Act. The figures of Table 2 
cover business failures only, excluding failures of individuals such as wage-earners, sales- 
men and executive personnel. 


* Prepared by the Business Finance Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Province, 1956-65 


__—?T,T..60————s——SsSs—sSsasasayann 


Year Seb Que. Ont. Man. Sask. Alta. Bx Total 
No. No No No. No No No No 

BODO ca! x ees, .k math tt 37 1,265 507 23 34 41 60 1,967 
Li Reads Mie Te ee oe son 54 1,359 630 26 32 55 57 2,218 
et pectic a A i ie F 36 1,376 545 28 18 51 71 2,125 
1 EL SR aC ea ag aIS rage 36 1,366 658 26 20 47 76 2,229 
US LESS Se Wie Saba 48 1,638 914 34 28 46 120 2,828 
UL bepsseaeeeen SOUR PORT RAIN ans 47 1, 450 932 39 25 62 104 2,659 
MOG tM. cots s odes sce 33 1,694 1,177 47 36 94 109 3,190 
EOS Sony drs 3. ane ks Nodes 60 1,987 1,389 45 37 67 92 3,677 
LOT acct oS ark pi eee eee 67 1, 872 1,281 53 30 80 116 3,499 
UY spe Re OE in a iid 43 1,748 1,248 41 22 103 90 3,295 


3.—Bankruptcies and Insolvencies under Federal Legislation, by Branch of 
Business, 1956-65 


—eoe“—“wolowoSseeee 


Agricul- 


are, pores Finance 
Year Fishing, ' tas a aiudh Commu- Trade a ce | Service Cl dct ed| Total 

piabate turing tion eft d Utilities 

ng 
No. No. No No No. No No No No 

te ae Be ee 58 342 375 83 782 28 246 53 1,967 
oS Be Beas 80 366 372 109 928 40 244 74 2,213 
ae oer 67 356 367 105 882 42 295 11 2,125 
Oe a ee 81 374 449 76 906 36 307 —_ 2,229 
a oe 100 323 619 129 1,229 65 363 _ 2,828 
ae Sas 86 285 470 113 1,234 69 402 _ 2,659 
_. eee 93 326 573 143 1,496 82 477 _— 3,190 
as 111 365 714 166 1,634 110 577 _ 3,677 
Pe 146 327 706 181 1, 492 92 555 _ 3,499 
e086 S282. 2. 28 151 346 628 193 1,359 115 503 _ 3,295 
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4,—Estimated Liabilities of Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 1956-65 


a ann innit Millan 


Prairie British Total 


Atlantic 4 
Year Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
‘ne bven?! saree hey Se ee te Lee 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $000 
1956. .. 98. Ser. eter eeret et. eer... eer 2,049 32,704 21, 842 5,223 2,437 64,254 
LOR Tee. oD. ore cee eee hohe elere.ciete 2,508 37,266 31,349 5, 683 3,056 79, 863 
VOD Seeearere airrateto octane ctecrezere toner 4,493 40,250 17, 884 4,672 5,479 72,778 
DORON ee ceshors cra ware ptevsveie. 5 opeteleeleteers 2,302 50,034 34,156 3, 866 5, 429 95,786 
1OGOhe ey. Bee eee ORE, enema 3,568 61,851 91,090 7,732 10,307 174,548 
IGT AES ah nar 5 ae Re ee OER TORS 4,714 49,133 48 352 7,075 7,246 116,520 
LOG 2 pre roe aie ss 2,566 77,002 55, 946 6, 843 7,083 149, 440 
LOGS RRS. Se Pei ci See aco 3,788 91,467 84, 260 8,330 thet) 195, 602 
NOGA ee ome tee creer eievere <revetorsieteeinions 5, 863 111,172 71,193 12,144 8,362 208,734 
LOB Bi eee cae very rterotes tore oroceisioteioncie 2,518 107,182 258, 934 15,234 9,787 393, 650 


Atlantic - Prairie British Total 
Industry Provinces Quebee | Ontario | provinces| Columbia Total Liabilities 
No No. No. No No. 
Primary Industries................. 1 65 66 11 8 
Manufacturing. ..............eceee- 2 202 125 10 q 
Foods and beverages........--++++- 1 il 9 — 1 
Toxtilesinavsaensrnmirarneeairserstctaro _ 1 4 _ = 
Clothing -seeescwenas case elias — 48 7 1 1 
IW OOd see as her ae eee ees eee 1 47 33 1 2 
Paper and allied industries......... _ 18 20 _ _ 
Primary and fabricated metal, 
machinery, transportation equip- 
ment, electrical products and non- 
metallic mineral products........ _ 48 28 6 2 
Ghemital:s ico. . adc war sere seen — 4 3 1 = 
Otherindustriess-sce eae. eo) _ 25 21 1 1 
Construction. ...........-sss..sse0- 6 327 240 38 17 
General contractors.........+.+e085 4 J21 91 15 12 
Special trade contractors..........- 2 206 149 23 5 
Transportation, Communications 
and Other Utilities............. — 100 69 21 3 
TPAC. eee ee ie oe ee: 28 725 503 66 37 
Hood. 2. Ss see ee see ae 6 137 58 df 3 
General merchandise..,..........-- 3 15 30 4 1 
Automotive products...........-66+ 7 191 128 20 16 
Apparel and shoes.........--+++++++ 3 110 64 8 4 
Hardwane. ts. .coedes tor eter 3 71 56 ll - 
Household furniture and appliances. 3 74 57 7 4 
Drigs. 8. oc ets asks teen ke eee — 10 1 1 
Other tradesn se ficcie ast aes 3 120 100 8 8 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate _ 46 62 4 3 
SOPvicO. |. osc coe ees toons oe ties 6 283 183 16 15 
Education, health and welfare —_ 14 11 1 1 
Recreational 1 33 13 _— 5 
Business — 28 22 3 2 
Personal 5 188 120 10 5 
Other. 2.2. caso. eit wes see — 20 17 2 2 


LC iene Ie 43 1,748 1,248 166 90 3,295 || 393,650 - 
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PART IV.—PRICES* 


Section 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 


The term ‘wholesale prices” refers to transactions that occur below the retail level. 
It has more of a connotation of bulk purchase and sale than of any homogeneous level of 
distribution. Wholesale price indexes and individual price series have numerous uses. 
One of the most important is in escalator contracts which contain a price adjustment clause. 
Other major uses include: study of replacement and construction costs in investment 
projects; analysis of price movements of both individual items and commodity groups in 
relation to purchases and sales; industrial planning and market analysis; valuation for tax 
purposes and inventory analysis; and study of changes in physical volume. They are also 
used by business firms abroad in connection with sales and purchases in Canada. 


General Wholesale Index.—The general wholesale index mainly includes manufac- 
turers’ prices but also incorporates those of wholesalers proper, assemblers of primary 
products, agents and operators of other types of commercial enterprises which trade in 
commodities of a type, or in quantities characteristic of primary marketing functions. 
Prices are grouped according to a commodity classification scheme based on chief com- 
ponent material similarities. Indexes classified according to degree of manufacture are 
also available. In Table 1, the general wholesale index is presented for the period 1938-65. 
This index is used as a conventional summary figure against which to observe the behaviour 
of particular price groups such as farm products, raw materials and building materials, for 
which separate price indexes have been constructed. Table 2 gives, for the years 1956-65, 
the general wholesale price index and two of its integral classifications—raw and partly 
manufactured goods, and fully and chiefly manufactured goods; also presented are two 
related systems—industrial materials and Canadian farm products. Annual price index 
numbers of non-residential building materials and residential building materials are given 
for 1956-65 in Tables 3 and 4, respectively. Indexes at a finer level of detail are published 
regularly in the DBS monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002), 
which also contains current series on retail and security prices. Vol. 23 of that publication 
is a historical summary reaching back to the year 1867 for some series. 

A system of wholesale price indexes called Industry Selling Price Indexes 1956 = 100, 
refers exclusively to manufacturing industries and includes approximately 100 industry and 
175 commodity indexes. DBS Reference Paper No. 62-515 contains tables, explanatory 
text, charts and weights relating to these indexes; current indexes are published monthly in 
Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002). 


* Prepared in the Prices Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


~ 1.—General Wholesale Index Annual Averages, 1938-65 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Average 
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The general wholesale index averaged 2.0 p.c. higher in 1965, rising to 250.4 from the 
1964 average of 245.4. The raw and partly manufactured goods index advanced 2.4 p.c. 
and the fully and chiefly manufactured goods index was 1.9 p.c. higher. The industrial 
materials index increased 0.2 p.c. over the same period and the Canadian farm products 
index rose 4.4 p.c. The latter series, however, is based on preliminary indexes for field 
products and total farm products, pending receipt of final participation payments from the 
Canadian Wheat Board. 


29.—Annual Index Numbers of Wholesale Price Groups, 1956-65 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Raw and | Fully and 
General Partly Chiefly 
Year Wholesale || Manufac- Manufac- 
Index tured tured 


Canadian Farm Products 


Industria! 


Materials Field Animal Total 


Goods Goods 
181.6 246.9 214.2 
169.2 258.0 213.6 
171.4 274.5 222.9 
176.1 271.6 223.9 
189.1 264.1 226.6 
191.7 270.0 230.9 
195.5 286.0 240.8 
197.2 275.4 236.3 
198.2 267.3 232.7 
196.4 289.3 242.9 


The price indexes of building materials* continued to rise in 1965. The non-residential 
index (1949=100) advanced to 146.8 and was 5.2 p.c. higher than the 1964 average of 
139.6. The residential building materials index (1935-39 =100, arithmetically converted 
to the base 1949=100 for comparability with the non-residential index) rose 4.5 p.c. over 
the same time period to 148.9 from 142.5. 

* Details of weighting and construction and historical series appear in DBS publications Price Index Numbers 
of Residential Building Materials, 1926-48 (Catalogue No. 62-505) and Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building 


Materials, 1935-52 (Catalogue No. 62-506).. Revised item list and weighting for the electrical component of the 
residential building materials index, effective July 1960, is available on request. 


3,—Annual Price Index Numbers of Non-residential Building Materials, 1956-65 
(1949=100) 


EE ——————————————————— nnn 


Principal Components 


sig Composite Steel Plumbing, | Electrical Aggregate, Lumber | Blocks, 


Index and Heating | Equipment Cement and Brick : 
Metal | and Other and C ee Lumber and Tile 
Work |Equipment| Fixtures Mix Products| Stone 


—— | | 


GROUP WEIGHT AS 
A PERCENTAGE OF 
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4.—Annual Price Index Numbers of Residential Building Materials, 1956-65 
(1949 =100) 


Principal Components 


——— ee 


Com- 
- : Plumb-) Elec- 
Year osite : Lath ; : 
Cement,} Brick, | Lumber ’ | Roof- : ing and | trical 
Index Sand Tile | and its tomas 8 ing whet Heat- | Equip- 8 
and and | Prod- | yey. | Mate- Gk ing | ment ‘als. 
Gravel| Stone | ucts lation | Tial 888 | Bquip- land Fix-| ™® 
ment tures 
GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 

CENTAGE OF TOTAL,...... 42.6 11.3 2.9 3.2 18.6 3.8 5.0 
DODDS SOs RIOR. 130.5 | 110.8 | 136.3 | 126.3] 120.9] 140.5 139.5 
BOD oc ices aoe ove ae ok 128.9 115.9 133.0 125.5 126.3 120.6 145.3 
LUOS Ses. ok te ross cree. 127.2 | 118.4 | 123.6] 126.2 | 127.5] 107.8 145.4 
Peete tenet crock wae oc ant 130.7 | 119.8 | 125.6] 127.7 | 128.5] 116.3 147.1 
ROU ee Ine aaa re ress 129.1 | 120.6] 112.6] 128.3] 180.5] 114.3 150.1 
BOL Oe sta talc e eens S 6 wine ; : 128.0 | 122.6] 107.1 131.2 | 131.0} 112.0 149.9 
BOGUS Sia ct ih Fie Pee Tie. 518 3 : 130.4 126.2 112.0 132.9 128.6 114.0 149.4 
LLUSS Beant kon tae, 9 agian . 135.5 127.9 124.2 142.8 130.2 118.1 143,2 
BOGS A cee SA i $ 146.6 134.3 132.1 149.9 134.3 120.0 148.5 
UEETRO SR iene «Rha gre a ; 1538.9 | 189.1 | 128.0] 157.8] 141.2] 120.1 152.5 
ee My CE ee Pe ere Ole 


Highway Construction Price Index.—A system of annual base-weighted and cur- 
rent-weighted bid price indexes (1956=100) relating mainly to provincial highway con- 
struction was developed recently, by which price movement is shown for completed units 
of work such as earth excavation or crushed gravel in place. DBS Reference Paper 62-520 
contains tables, explanatory text, charts and weights relating to these indexes. Current 
indexes are published from time to time in the monthly reports on Prices and Price Indexes 
(Catalogue No. 62-002). 


World Wholesale Price Indexes.—Price changes within different countries have 
varied widely during the years. Comparisons of Canadian wholesale price indexes with 
those of other countries are given in Table 5. 


5.-—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Canada and Other Countries, 1963-65 


(1958= 100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1966. 


Country 1963 1964 1965 Country 1963 1964 1965 

OES a core ‘ 104 109 T10 WEIN Gia oe. cce wan reiterate cio : 119 134 145 
Lye ERR an ARS Oot AAS : 664 | 1,273 PsP Tran’. Mets caches cence obs 104 108 111 
RNAI Pt ae Si aks ow Mee 10 LOT Uelreland-n 00% 0 aso nes cee. 2, 106 113 117 
ena. TS. . 15S 107 108 110 Korea, Republic of?.......... 149 201 221 
0) Se aha a grat meat WE AL 229 345 429 Netherlands............... as 101 108 111 
TIVATION Wah hd. dhe kee ob 108 111 115 New Zealand................ 105 110 111 
Dominican Republic (Santo INOFWAY cunt s Gok vo ilcs ean 104 109 112 
HPOMMNGO)?- os btn ese 107 105 IT? Sweden 0.05.4 eo. . cetsetee 110 115 120 
NN OR Te oe 117 119 121 | Switzerland.............. aovits 106 109 109 
Germany, Federal Republic LUE CYz6c ates eects oe coon. 143 142 154 
5 Lie Ce on apa ee Rane oe cwtm 104 104 107. || United Arab Republic....... 100 105 113 
pe a aii Ee ap 110 114 119 PIL United States icon aces. cos ere 100 100 102 


1 Base Mar. 21, 1959—Mar. 20, 1960=100. ? Base 1960=100. 
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Section 2.—Consumer Price Index* 


The purpose of the consumer price index is to measure the movement from month 
to month in retail prices of goods and services bought by a representative cross-section of 
the Canadian urban population. For a particular article or service, a price index number 
is simply the price of the article in one period of time expressed as a percentage of its price 
in a reference period, usually called a base period. However, indexes for individual goods 
may be combined to form indexes representing prices of broad groups of goods and services. 
Thus, the consumer price index relates to the wide range of goods and services bought by 
Canadian urban families. The index expresses the combined prices of such goods each 
month as a percentage of their prices in the base period 1949. 


The group of goods and services represented in the index is called the index “‘basket”’ 
and “weights” are assigned to the price indexes of individual items for purposes of com- 
bining them into an over-all or composite index. The weights reflect the relative impor- 
tance of items in expenditures of middle-size urban families with medium incomes. The 
basket is an unchanging or equivalent quantity and quality of goods and services. Only 
prices change from month to month and the index, therefore, measures the effect of changing 
prices on the cost of purchasing the fixed basket. The basket and weights now used in the 
index are based on expenditures in 1957 of families of two to six persons, with annual in- 
comes of $2,500 to $7,000, living in cities of 30,000 population or over. 


6.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1939-66 
(1949=100) 


The behaviour of the consumer price index during the years-of almost continuous 
economic growth following the end of the Second World War up to 1959 is discussed in the 
1962 Year Book at pp. 928-929 and the movement during 1959-64 in subsequent editions, 


Between 1964 and 1965 the rate of consumer price rise advanced, averaging 2.4 p.c., 
with the largest increases evident in health and personal care (4.6 p.c.), transportation 
(3.7 p.c.) and food (2.6 p.c.). In 1966 the accelerating trend continued with prices averag- 
ing 3.7 p.c. over the previous year. The largest increases occurred in food (6.3 p.c.), 
clothing (3.8 p.c.) and health and personal care (3.1 p.c.). 


* A comprehensive description of the index is contained in the publication The Consumer Price Index (1949=100) 
—Revision Based on 1957 Expenditures (Catalogue No. 62-518). 
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7.—Consumer Price Index Numbers, 1957-66 
(1949=100) 


GROUP WEIGHT AS A PER- 
CENTAGE OF TOTAL 


Health | Recrea- 
. Tobacco 

: : Trans- and tion Compos- 

Food Housing | Clothing portation | Personal and Hh pa ite Index 
Care | Reading ee 


| | | | | 


ese 27 32 11 12 7 5 100 
ps Wee Tre taaehs hand Patter eop 118.6 126.7 108.5 129.9 138.2 129.8 121.9 
Soa ee RETA ¢ 122.1 129.0 109.7 133.8 145.4 138.4 125.1 
Do seer aan eR 121.1 131.4 109.9 138.4 150.2 141.7 126.5 
5 Seated Seats saeco ste taycieis bs 122.2 132.7 110.9 140.3 154.5 144.3 128.0 
fobs ToS Sart Rae | 124.0 123.2 112.5 140.6 155.3 146.1 129.2 
Roe she MUN. Ache Se.e ais Se 126.2 134.8 113.5 140.4 158.3 147.3 130.7 
5200 586k. 38 aa Geraeaes 130.3 136.2 116.3 140.4 162.4 149.3 133.0 
Ue site ORC este caer ot 132.4 138.4 119.2 142.0 167.8 151.8 135.4 
O00 200 eC Oana ee 135.9 140.9 121.4 147.3 175.5 154.3 138.7 
S888 Sdaene ONeE oes: 144.5 144.7 126.0 150.8 180.9 158.7 143.9 


Table 8 gives single commodity price relatives for a number of important items entering 
into the food component of the consumer price index. 


8.—Urban Average and Relative Retail Prices of Staple Foods, 1957-66 


(1949=100) 


ee ee ay 


ee | 


wee eee eee eee eee ereooes 


re ee ry 


steerer oe eee ese eeeeoese 


see neo reer eeseeesereoee 


ey 


Oe  y 


ee 


ee  ) 


Ce cD 


Ce 


ee ry 


ey 


ee 


ee er rd 


ee eo a 


a 


i ee ee ed 


Beef, Pork, Butter, _ Eggs, “A”, Milk, 
sirloin, rib chops, creamery, . fresh, fresh, 
per ‘lb. per Ib. per Ib. per doz. per qt. 


-_-_o | | | | 


——— | | | | | | | | | 


Tomatoes, 2 : Sugar, 
Flour, , Potatoes, Bread, 
per Ib. oo 10 Ib. coe per Ib. 


—————— | eee | 


_ | OO | OS | | | LL 


cts cts cts. cts cts 
hand 113.3 29.1 144.8 42.1 120.8 12.3 133.1 14.3 141.4 
8.0 114.3 26.6 132.2 45.7 131.2 10.6 114.4 14.8 146.3 
8.4 119.9 Zee 136.1 48.9 140.3 9.4 101.4 15.2 150 9 
8.8 125.5 27.8 138.2 58.0 166.5 9.4 101.7 15.6 154.5 
9.0 128.9 27.0 134.5 47.8 137.2 9.6 103.8 15.9 157.6 
9.8 141.0 26.6 132.7 47.3 135.9 9.5 103.4 16.4 162.2 
10.3 147.4 27:1 135.0 51.4 147.7 15.7 179.1 Lies 170.4 
10.8 156.0 31.5 156.8 59.6 Amat 14.1 153.1 18.1 178.7 
10.9 157.2 34.5 171.9 76.7 220.3 9.8 106.8 18.1 179.1 
11.4 164.0 35.8 178.6 64.0 183.7 9.5 103.3 19.0 188.3 
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Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities.—Table 9 gives regional consumer 
price indexes for ten cities or city combinations. These indexes do not show whether it 
costs more or less to live in one city than in another and should not be used for such com- 
parisons. Their function is to measure percentage changes in retail prices—over a certain 
time in each city or city combination—of a fixed basket of goods and services representing 
the level of consumption of a particular group of families. 


9.—Consumer Price Indexes for Regional Cities, 1957-66 
(1949=100) 


Sac S M T Ww Saska- |PEmMOn| 
ohn’s, : aint ont- oron- inni- on- an- 
Year Nfid. Halifax, John, real, maine 0, peg, noe Cal- | couver, 
(1951 N.B. | Que. * | Ont. | Man. nak | gary, | B.C. 
=100) r Alta. 
LOST Brea. Bib ek a csiiotete 109.4 119.8 122.6 121.8 123.2 125.2 120.0 119.1 118.8 122.6 
LOSS. ar, cteroreleroiesletuenske sys « 112.0 122.9 IOS 12525 125.5 128.6 123.0 122.0 121.4 125.6 
MOS O cme coved sreree eerene eet 114.3 125.9 Phe Uf 126.9 126.9 128.9 1 PBiet | 123.1 123.0 127 
19 GO iexs:< Sreievs <eicteteeets se ebeiate oS 115.5 127.2 129.2 127.9 128.6 130.4 125.6 124.4 124.1 129.0 
LQG ciaccince cce:aroyelePenetolotstarene lone 116.7 128.5 130.2 129.3 130.2 131.2 127.5 125.4 125.0 129.4 
196 eee were eres 117.6 130.2 131.4 130.9 131.7 132.4 129.1 127.5 126.2 129.8 
LOGS Soe eeoas ieee 120.0 131.5 133.4 133.0 134.0 134.6 130.3 128.5 127.6 131.8 
1964: , He aie aitaie ene 121.3 132.0 134.8 135.1 136.0 136.9 132.3 129.8 128.2 132.7 
LOGS | eee arc stock walters 123.1 134.4 136.9 138.0 138.4 140.2 135.3 131.9 130.1 135.2 
L9G et oekisiteecteteres 126.0 138.0 140.4 142.1 143.7 146.4 139.4 135.8 134.4 138.5 


World Retail Price Indexes.—In order to place changes in Canadian retail prices 
in perspective with those occurring elsewhere, Table 10 provides consumer price indexes for 
selected countries for 1963, 1964 and 1965. These indexes measure price changes only 
within each country and should not be used to compare actual levels of living costs from 
country to country. 


10.—Consumer Price Index Numbers in Canada and Other Countries, 1963-65 


(1958= 100) 
Source: United Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1966 


Country 1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 
Belgium soo a4. de aces 106 111 115 127 132 135 
Brazil (SH0 Paulo)............ 675 | 1,266 | 2,048 d 110 117 123 
Britain. 4 ehh... baeeeaceme 112 115 121 Korea, Republic of (Seoul)... 155 201 228 
Camada.............sceseeees 106 108 L102 Netherlands. 225%...... 0-5. <0. 113 119 126 
Ghile«(Santiago) .as-sceecesne 274 400 515 New ‘Zealand 3.0 2ed.5 foc. ts. 111 115 119 
Denmark rks: as tenes s 122 126 134 INOEWSY . oc bionomics. os tiebeee 10's 114 120 125 
Dominican Republic (Santo SWECEN ie cs eae -ctcteletclote wee 115 119 125 
WD OMmINgO een te eee tee 110 112 110s Switzerland... .0. teres eees « 111 114 118 
France (1962=100)............ 105 108 111 || Turkey (Istanbul)............ 153 157 164 
Germany, Federal United Arab Republic 
Republic ole. cceesese. cee 111 114 118 (Cairo) 2 Pee. dgsaos 99 103 118 
Greece (1959=100)............ 106 107 1107 || United'Statesrsot... 1: sive. 106 107 109 


Tnidiad. .cacatdwlen ished ite Selarg res 115 131 143 
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Section 3.—Consumer Expenditure 


A continuing program of surveys of family expenditure in urban areas was begun in 
1953, and surveys were conducted since then at two-year intervals up to and including 
1959. No expenditure surveys were taken in 1961, the decennial census year, but the 
regular program was resumed in 1962, when monthly surveys of food expenditure were 
made throughout the year and a recall survey of the complete budget was made in February 
and March 1963. Early in 1965 a recall survey of the complete budget was made, referring 
to the calendar year 1964. 


The primary purpose in most of these surveys was to collect information for reviewing 
and revising, when necessary, the weights of the consumer price index. Therefore the 
surveys, with the exception of those for 1959 and 1964, have been restricted to cover only 
the families comparable in composition and income level to the consumer price index 
target group which was selected for index number purposes from a nation-wide survey 
conducted in 1947-48. For each of the four survey periods covering 1953, 1955, 1957 and 
1962, respectively, the program consisted of a series of monthly surveys in which the 
major objective was the collection of detailed expenditure data on food, followed by a 
recall survey of all expenditures and income for the same calendar year. Detailed results 
for each survey have been published in two series of occasional publications of which the 
latest are: Urban Family Food Expenditure, 1962 (Catalogue No. 62-524) and Urban 
Family Expenditure, 1962 (Catalogue No. 62-525). 


In the 1959 and 1964 survey programs the monthly surveys were omitted and the 
recall surveys were enlarged in size and scope, referring in 1959 to all families and individuals 
in cities with populations of 15,000 or over, and in 1964 to all families and individuals in 
eleven cities. The decision to limit the sample in 1964 to selected major cities was based on 

the desire to produce representative data for individual cities, in contrast to the broader 
regional representation afforded by the 1959 survey. Summary results of the 1959 survey 
appear in the 1962 Year Book at pp. 934-937. Table 11 presented here gives 1964 results 
for families of two or more, classified by family income. Tables showing expenditures for 
individuals only and for all families and individuals combined will be published in Urban 
Family Expenditure, 1964. 


For the 1964 survey a sample of 3,000 households was drawn from households which 
had been interviewed earlier in the monthly labour force surveys. The following cities 
were represented: St. John’s, Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina-Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver. The number of usable family records 
obtained was 2,034, of which 1,723 were families of two or more. Characteristics of sample 
families are shown at the beginning of the table in the form of averages and percentages. 


The classification of expenditures by income level shows how expenditures vary as 
family income increases. Although dollar amounts expended increase in all consumption 
groups as income increases, the proportions of total expenditure going to the basic neces- 
sities of food and shelter decline with rising income, reflecting the growing importance of 
other groups as more income becomes available for discretionary spending and as personal 
taxes account for a larger share of the family dollar. 
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950 | DOMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


Section 4.—Security Price Indexes 


Security price indexes measure, through time, the effect of price change on the value 
of a portfolio of stocks bought and held by a hypothetical investor (as opposed to the 
more speculative trader). The portfolio represents stocks of Canadian companies listed 
on the Toronto, Montreal and Canadian stock exchanges. In the case of the mining and 
the two supplementary indexes (primary oils and gas, and uraniums), eligible issues are 
for producing mines and wells only. The number of shares held for each issue is in propor- 
tion to the total number of shares outstanding. Prices in the weekly common stock indexes 
(investors, mining and supplementary indexes) are Thursday’s closing quotations. For 
the monthly preferred stock indexes, prices are monthly weighted averages of the daily 
closing prices in which weights are daily total sales. The indexes express current prices 
as a percentage of prices in 1956. Monthly and certain weekly indexes appear in DBS 
monthly publication Prices and Price Indexes (Catalogue No. 62-002) and a weekly DBS 
report gives indexes on a weekly basis for all groups and sub-groups. 

The investors index is comprised of three major groups, with relative importance 
indicated by percentage weights as follows: industrials, 67.5; utilities, 18.6; and finance, 
13.9. Hach major group is further divided into industry sub-groups corresponding to the 
standard industrial classification, adopted as the basis of classification in the revision of 
the index to the 1956 =100 base. The mining index is composed of two groups: base metals 
with a weight of 64.6 p.c. and golds with a weight of 35.4 p.c. The two supplementary 
indexes of common stocks—primary oils and gas, and uraniums—and the index of preferred 
stocks are not divided into component groups. 


12.—_Index Numbers of Common Stock Supplementary Indexes and Prices of Mining 
Stocks, by Month, 1964 to Mid-1966 


(1956=100) 
Supplementary Indexes Mining Stocks 
Year and Month Primar ; 
Oils and Gas Uraniums 

1964 
JONUAEYweecoe ee ee ce ont ath sek eeincics 69.5 86.4 
Bebriiarye cee eb chee oe Oot ee 71.6 87.4 
Match. esesesmesniceerencatin rere oes 72.2 90.4 
Tay emake aritoey Ae cols oy PRE ERIS TROD 78.7 89.8 

AYE ee leche eee cies Oo aicteactaas 0 eee 82.1 83.6 

JUNC A her och eee oa hs ose Mtoe 80.5 77.8 
Db y cee he Tee Cac eon ee 83.3 78.1 
AUGUISU AR et ore rn te Riau ee 83.7 79.0 
September.c castes ence erate nee 87.0 85.3 
October B.A Ri ee ee, es 85.1 84.0 
November?.. 92 253.5 oS. | RS 88.5 80.3 
December’ ac. trees teas ee ees. 86.3 86.1 

1965 
Jantary . 5 ecite dae sak Ree en Ree 89.2 104.5 
February. siege oe hatte. eels 91.8 114.0 
Marchi. Saacccotisits con ere ces 96.2 109.7 
PA DTLE SS cee Co eee ene nen 102.7 118.5 
May ences erexconcin Hate e eee 108.9 - |-— 134.8 
FUME, OM Neo eee tate nel tector ee 100.7 130.7 
JULY sos. cok bereits, oe ote ciae is atone eto Shoe 97.0 120.7 
AUPUSE hee ee Oe icc dete te Ncctnete tons 98.9 130.4 
September: 2) oar. deo tee tee. rine 99.0 138.3 
October hls dens teas ee 105.7 147.7 
Novem ber. 2: Sar tse. tet aoe 103.2 148.7 
December! ca 39a eee ee 100.0 141.4 

1966 
JANUSTY: 4.4 Fs. o oe ea ae 107.4 147.8 . 
Hebrularyjveeghot. occ fees ae ee 119.4 150.8 ; : 
March. i058 ne. ot oe. ee ee 112.5 151.8 3 ; 
ATI. Pee ets c cacs Seiw ee 110.4 170.9 . ¥ “4 
MBN, etn s 0c deka cake Cee 101.4 172.4 3 : 
JUNG aster oie kic ons e e oe 101.1 190.0 ; 4 
EE aa ae ea eerie BF a hd ee EN a ee te 
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i4.—Index Numbers of Preferred Stocks, by Month, 1957-66 
(1956=100) 


Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. teas 


oe ee SS SS eS SSS ES SS ee eS a ee ee ee 


1007 Smee a 93.8 | 94.1 | 93.1] 92.38] 92.1] 90.7] 90.8] 89.9] 88.6] 87.9] 88.8] 90.9] 91.0 
1958 Poea aes 92.7] 94.1] 94.8] 95.4] 97.2] 98.6} 97.7] 98.3 | 98.6 | 97.9] 97.9] 96.1] 96.6 
1950 enmerets 95.1 | 96.0] 96.1] 96.3] 97.4 | 96.6| 96.8] 95.8] 93.4] 90.9] 90.3 | 90.2] 94.6 
LOGON asscietls 89.8 | 89.5} 88.6] 88.2] 89.6] 91.7] 98.8 | 94.1] 94.8] 94.8] 94.6] 94.3] 91.9 
1961 Se, ates 95.0| 95.2 | 94.9] 96.0] 97.1 | 97.7] 98.4} 98.3] 99.5 | 100.7 | 100.6 | 99.9] 97.8 
UGG Zire. acre 101.0 | 100.9 | 101.3 | 101.6 | 102.0 | 99.3 | 96.6 | 97.0] 97.3] 96.8} 98.1] 99.3] 99.3 
W963 wre eee 102.0 | 101.5 | 101.2 | 101.97} 103.9 | 103.5 | 102.2 | 101.6 | 101.6 | 102.4 | 102.6 | 102.7 || 102.3 
LOGUE Encore 102.3 | 102.4 | 102.0 | 102.4 | 102.2 | 102.8 | 103.5 | 108.6 | 104.3 | 104.8 | 105.7 | 105.6 | 103.5 
196009. 106.3 | 106.8 | 105.2 | 104.0 | 103.7 | 103.5 | 102.8 | 101.3 | 100.9 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 98.1] 102.8 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


The subject of foreign trade covers more than the treatment of exports and imports 
of commodities, important though this is. In its broader sense, foreign trade is made up of 
the total international interchange of goods, services, securities and other financial trans- 
actions, all of which are presented in their appropriate relationship in this Chapter and 
in Section 4 of Chapter XXIV. Following the special article on Canada’s Participation 
in the Changing Pattern of World Trade, Part, I gives detailed statistics of that trade. Part 
II outlines the various ways in which the Federal Government promotes and encourages 
trade relationships, and contains a brief review of the Canadian tariff structure. Part III 
contains a review of the extent of travel between Canada and other countries in 1965, with 
estimates of the amount of money expended for that purpose. 


CANADA’S PARTICIPATION IN THE CHANGING PATTERN 
OF WORLD TRADE, 1953-66* 


In the years since 1953 Canadian exports have grown one and a half times. Recently 
the pace has been faster, with an expansion of 60 p.c. in the past four years—as much as in 
the previous decade. Meanwhile, world trade has more than doubled since 1953 and its 
composition and direction have changed remarkably. But before looking into the changing 
character of the world market, it might be well to review the highlights of Canadian trade 
trends in this period. 


Canadian Exports 

Following the post-Korean War decline, Canadian exports climbed sharply during the 
resource-development boom of 1954-56, but in the following four years sales inched up only 
slowly, while unused new capacity overhung the resource industries and investment stag- 
nated. Only the exceptional sales of uranium and aircraft avoided absolute declines. 


4 * Prepared by A. M. Coll, Assistant Director, Economics Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
ttawa.. 
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However, in the six years after 1960 exports expanded continually and by the beginning of 
the centennial year had doubled their annual rate. Twice in that period wheat injected an 
unexpected boost to foreign sales, alone increasing its value by two and a half times to 
over $1 billion. The impact of the major sales to Communist China in 1961 was exceeded 
only by the effect of the tremendous contracts with Russia in 1963-64. The latter sub- 
sided somewhat in the following year but flared up again in 1965-66. Meanwhile, the 
large contracts with China were renewed on a long-term basis. 

Forest and mineral products, the other traditional resource commodities which en- 
compassed about three quarters of exports in 1960, experienced a slower, more gradual 
pick-up in sales. This strengthened in the mid-1960s, achieving an advance of more than 
one half by 1966 and bringing in its wake a new, larger and steadier development of resource 
potential. In this period uranium declined temporarily to small proportions, and oil, natural 
gas and iron ore gained new impetus. The major metals, in turn, enjoyed strong expansion 
and potash and sulphur approached the major status held by asbestos. Newsprint and 
lumber also exhibited new growth and the continuing rise in kraft pulp blossomed into a 
major development boom centred in the interior of British Columbia. | 

In the 1960s, however, the pace was set by end-products (non-food). In the previous 
decade sales, if anything, had fallen back from immediate postwar levels and had declined to 
only 8 p.c. of all exports but, in 1960-63 alone, end-product sales nearly doubled, with air- 
craft and related electronic apparatus leading a wide range of items. Recently, under the 
“Automotive Agreement” exchanges with American counterparts multiplied many times. 
This along with strong growth in items such as machinery again more than doubled end- 
product exports, which early in 1967 comprised one quarter of all exports. 

The direction of Canadian exports has not changed basically in the past dozen or so 
years. The United States continues to receive 55 p.c. to 60 p.c. of Canadian shipments. 
Overseas, however, there has been a slight and gradual diminution of the share to Britain 
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although other markets have grown in importance. The share sustained by “other Com- 
monwealth and Preferential” countries indicates the continuing value of these relationships. 
It suggests that Britain’s lesser market role is a reflection of slower growth in contrast to 
burgeoning demand in Continental Europe, Japan and the Communist countries. 


Canadian Imports 


In the 1953-66 period, Canadian purchases of foreign goods more than doubled. 
During the resource-development boom of 1954-57, imports, particularly of machinery and 
equipment, moved up faster and higher than exports. The deficits on commodity trade, 
which topped $713,000,000 in 1956, persisted until 1960 but after that, imports increased 
at a slightly slower pace than exports, with the notable exception of 1965. Approaching 
a value of $10 billion in 1966, Canada presents the sixth largest market in the world, ranking 
close to Japan. The greater part of this market is for machinery, transportation and 
electrical equipment, and producers materials such as fuels, metals, chemicals, foodstuffs, 
textiles and fibres. In addition, a wide range of consumer durables, apparel, foods, and 
other personal goods are received each year. 


Throughout the postwar era, the United States supplied about 70 p.c. of these goods. 
Increased availability and competition from overseas sources reduced this proportion 
slightly in the early 1960s but, as a result of the exceptional growth in North America in 
the past three years and the extra spur of the Automotive Agreement, the American share 
recovered to 72 p.c. in 1966. Imports from Britain levelled out after the “foreign” car 
boom at the turn of the decade, but other Commonwealth suppliers benefited from the rise 
in sugar prices a couple of years ago. The remaining overseas countries retained their 
postwar high of 17 p.c. of the Canadian market which they reached in 1958. Among them, 
Western Europe and Japan play a prominent role, as do Venezuela and the Middle East 
oil-producing countries. 


General Trend of World Trade* 


World trade experienced almost unbroken and unprecedented growth in both value 
and volume in the past decade or so. It expanded even faster than physical output, illus- 
trating that countries have been moving toward a higher level of economic interpenetration 
and specialization of production. The value of exports increased from $83 billion in 1953 
to $186 billion in 1965, a rise of 125 p.c. or 7 p.c. annually. In volume, the increase was 
similar since over-all prices were little different at the end of the period. 


The expansion of trade, of course, was not at a uniform pace over the years nor in equal 
measure in all countries and for all commodities. International trade fell sharply during 
the cyclical slump of 1958 but, in response to the subsequent upswing of demand, recovered 
quickly to new heights. The rapid rate of expansion attained from 1955 to 1957. was 
reached again in 1960, followed by a moderate deceleration in 1961-62. Then in 1963-64 
the growth of world commerce gained new speed to 10 p.c. annually, moderated to 7 p.c. 
in 1965 and quickened again in 1966. 


Comparative Trends in Market Regions 


The expansion of trade in the past dozen years resulted mainly from stronger demand 
in the industrial countries; in particular, Japanese imports climbed by 11 p.c. a year and 
the European Economic Community (EEC) raised its purchases 10 p.c. annually. Trade 
in Eastern Europe also increased at an average of over 8 p.c. although, in view of its modest 
beginning and until recently its concentration within the Communist bloc, the effect on 
general world trade was limited. Imports of the developing countries, on the other hand, 
grew at a much slower rate, averaging about 4 p.c. a year, thus acting as a drag on the 
general growth of world imports. Nevertheless some of the industrial countries, notably 
Canada, the United States and Britain, performed at an only slightly faster rate. 


* All values hereafter are in international units (=$U.S.). 
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TRENDS OF WORLD IMPORTS BY MAJOR MARKETS, 1953—65 


(1956 =100) 
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About half of the increase in world trade since 1953 occurred in Western Europe. The 
growth was largest and quickest in the EEC, which more than trebled import values, while 
purchases by North America nearly doubled and those by developing regions grew by three 
quarters. Consequently, the EEC’s share of world imports rose from 18 p.c. to 25 p.c. 
Germany and Italy recorded the most rapid increases over the whole period, while the 
growth for France and the Low Countries has been especially strong since 1958-59. 


Imports by FinEFTA (the European Free Trade Association and Finland), which 
more than doubled in value from 1953 through 1965, nearly maintained their share of the 
world’s total, changing only from 17.9 p.c. in 1953 to 17.1 p.c. in 1965. For both the EEC 
and EFTA a very appreciable increment stemmed from freer intra-group trade, which 
grew more rapidly than imports from outside countries. In the case of EFTA, however, 
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imports from within the group were, in 1965, still about one quarter of the total compared 
with above 40 p.c. in EEC. British imports, however, grew more slowly than the European 
or EFTA average, gaining barely a sixth from 1955 to 1962, while the upsurge that followed 
was stopped by the restrictions of October 1964 and later. On the other hand, Scandi- 
navian trade kept up with the European average, showing particularly strong growth in 
intra-Scandinavian exchanges. Meanwhile, Austria, Switzerland and Portugal together 
more than tripled purchases and the remaining West European countries as a group kept 
the average pace. 


Eastern Europe’s imports rose more quickly than those of Western Europe in earlier 
years although the initial level in 1953 was relatively small. The prime force at that time 
was internal trade within the Communist bloc. Although over-all trade growth has since 
slowed there has been renewed commercial contact with outside countries, in contrast to 
the intensification of internal exchange occurring in the west of the Continent. Eastern 
Europe’s share of world purchases rose over the whole period from less than 10 p.c. to more 
than 11 p.c. 


The United States remained the largest single import market by nearly doubling pur- 
chases in the dozen years after 1953. However, with faster growth elsewhere, their relative 
importance diminished appreciably from 13 p.c. to 11 p.c. of world imports. Similarly, 
Canada increased purchases about 85 p.c. but its share of the world market declined from 
5.1 p.c. to 4.1 p.c. 


Japan, of course, has had a spectacular, more than threefold rise in imports since 1953 
and in 1965 provided 4.2 p.c. of the world market, having surpassed Canada in 1962. 
Moreover, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa were able to achieve healthier economic 
conditions and more satisfactory rates of growth than most other primary producers, 
particularly since 1962. Their total imports better than doubled in the 12 years to 1965, 
restricting the diminution in their share of world imports from 3.8 p.c. to 3.5 p.c. 


The Middle East oil-producers, with dramatic growth in export earnings, increased 
their purchases fourfold from a narrow original position and in 1966 bought 1.2 p.c. of the 
world’s imports. Imports by the other less-developed countries of Africa, Asia and Latin 
America increased much less than the world average, despite their sharply increased need 
for imported supplies to speed the pace of economic development. Imports of this large 
group expanded by three quarters from 1953 to 1965 but, as a share of world imports, fell 
from 26 p.c. to 20 p.c. Following the boom up to 1957, the rate of expansion of developing 
countries and their purchases abroad slackened and, as a consequence, imports by these 
countries have formed a steadily shrinking part of world imports. 


Asia and Africa fared slightly better than Latin America in the past decade, even when 
the oil countries are excluded. Although the share of Asia and Africa in world imports 
declined to 15 p.c., their growth by half since 1956 compares favourably with the one-fifth 
addition to imports in Latin America which are now under 5 p.c. of the world market. De- 
colonization in the former regions brought some political problems but this general stagna- 
tion obviously reflects the lack of growth in export earnings and the acute shortage of 
development funds. 


Commodity Trade Trends* 


Over the past decade or so, manufactured goods, especially end-products, formed the 
most dynamic component of international trade. The reduction of tariffs had a much 
stronger impact on trade in finished goods which were more highly protected than industrial 
materials. Meanwhile, trade in agricultural products remained shackled by a maze of tariff 
and other barriers devised to protect local farmers. Moreover, actual world demand for 
finished goods increased more rapidly than other sectors because of greater elasticity in rela- 


* International trade data are compiled according to the Standard Industrial Trade Classification (SITC) 
which differs somewhat from the Canadian commodity classification. For example, lumber, pulp and synthetic 
rubber are considered crude materials in SITC whereas in the Canadian classification they are considered fabricated 
materials; SITC combines crude and processed “‘energy materials’’ into a separate group, whereas in Canadian data 
they remain with other materials. 
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tion to incomes. At the same time, final demand for materials was restrained because of 
technological savings in the use of materials and the demand for higher quality in contrast 
to quantity. Furthermore, the trend of export prices was much more favourable for 
manufactured goods than for primary products. 


For the whole period the volume of primary trade almost doubled and the volume of 
manufactures nearly tripled. The difference was accentuated by net price changes. 
While manufactures accumulated a one-tenth price gain, primary prices dropped one tenth 
between 1957 and 1962 but later recovered half the loss. As a result of these different rates 
of growth, the composition of international trade experienced quite substantial changes. 
In 1953 primary products constituted just over half and as late as 1958 about 46 p.c. of 
the total, but by 1965 their share was down below 40 p.c. 


TRENDS OF WORLD TRADE BY COMMODITY GROUPS, 1953-65 
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The proportional decline of primary products in international trade was essentially the 
outcome of slow growth in food and agricultural materials, in which tropical products suf- 
fered a particularly sharp curtailment. Food and beverages, which made up 22 p.c. of all 
trade in 1953, were under 17 p.c. of the total in 1966. But some “higher income” items 
such as meat, fish, fruit and alcoholic beverages fared much better than “basic” items such 
as sugar, coffee, butter and tobacco. Cereals escaped a similar fate through the unforeseen 
and continuing shortfalls in the grain output of Communist countries. 


A similar division existed among inedible crude materials, which also declined from 
about 18 p.c. of international exchanges in the period 1953-57 to about 13 p.c. in 1965. 
Oilseeds, hides and rubber showed limited increases while textile fibres, once a dominant 
sector, were especially sluggish. On the other hand, forest and mineral products held their 
own in the world market, primarily reflecting rapid growth in industrial activity in the 
advanced countries. The energy sector, which nearly maintained a one-tenth share of 
world trade, also saw a notable divergence between the slow demand for coal and the rapidly 
rising requirements for petroleum and its products. 


In contrast, the share of manufactures in world trade rose continuously over the past 
dozen years. Already representing nearly half of world trade in 1953, the share advanced 
to over 60 p.c. by 1965. In recent years, three quarters of manufactured imports were 
absorbed by the industrial countries of North America, Western Europe and the Soviet 
area. A closer look at manufactures shows that some groups have expanded more rapidly 
than others, so that the internal composition has changed significantly in this period. 


Commodity Shares of Manufactured Exports from Industrial Countries, 
1954 and 1964 


(Percentages of total) 

Commodity 1954 1964 

p.c. p.c 

Fabricated Materials (imedible)...................ccccccccccccccccccvcecececucscececes 41.5 36.0 
OE OU OSES EG OEE EEE RRP OPE RIL I ee TE oy, 11.8 12.3 
Fee ray Ree ea OCR LO aE ie aca Ea a eS 12.2 fail 
fee ake Ae la aa ens iG Rel ALAA AER THELEARN eo 16.0 
RP > BK WET MACE REROMR ETNIES he a ist Wasa Atco cole Soha oe ees 58.5 64.0 
Machinery and transportation equipment. ..........ccccececccccecccccecccceceuceucs 39.4 44.3 
ORO PEE DOORS re ene ee a EE ER, OE i SE ite 19.1 19.7 
Pues BEN URE LE ey eg os Se AG css nC a 100.0 100.0 


The expansion in the shipments of machinery and transportation equipment stands 
out as the most dynamic element. In fact, its share of all exports rose from just over one 
sixth to nearly one quarter during the period. Exports of other (largely consumer) end- 
products and of chemicals were additional strong components. Since the metal group 
almost kept the average pace of manufactures, it was textiles that dropped sharply relative 
to the total; along with other “‘basic necessities” such as food, demand elasticities for textiles 
in relation to rising incomes could not match those of other products. 


Trade Growth Comparisons 


Trade among the industrial countries of relatively finished manufactured goods flour- 
ished in the past decade. Exports from Continental European countries advanced by 10 
p.c. annually and Japan is now the source of seven times the value of goods shipped in 
1953. Sales to industrial countries increased much faster than to developing areas. Often, 
countries with rapid growth, such as Italy and Japan, expanded their supply to the world 
faster than their intake and the same was true of France and other Common Market 
countries from 1956 to 1960. Growth was particularly rapid in regional trade—within the 
EEC, within Scandinavia, and between Japan and its Far East neighbours. On the other 
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hand, in the United States and Britain, where there was moderate growth in trade in the past 
decade, imports rose slightly quicker than shipments to others. For Canada growth was 
also moderate but, if recent years are averaged, it was balanced between imports and 
exports. For Scandinavia and other EFTA countries, exports also kept pace with imports 
but in other Western European countries merchandise imports spurted ahead, reflecting 
primarily the impact of new tourist expenditures in Spain and Greece. 


Although demand for crude materials showed a limited increase, Russia and Eastern 
Europe grew rapidly as a source, as the Iron Curtain slowly lowered. But tight restrictions 
on capital, service and other financial movements required a close balancing with bloc 
imports, with the exception of occasional gold sales. N otably, shipments to developing 
regions rose faster than imports while the reverse was true of advanced countries. 


DIRECTION OF WORLD TRADE 1953-65 
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Regional Trade Pattern Trends, 1955-64 


(Average annual percentage increases in value) 


Soviet | Develop- 


United : All 
To— | Canada EFTA EEC Japan Bloe, ing : 
From— States China | Countries |Coutries 
p.c. p.c. p.c p.c p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c 
OSNOH ste rene conc. _ 5.3 4.4 9.3 16.8 103.6 7) 6.5 
United ‘States. !.6.20. aioe. 6 5.0 _— 7.6 10.6 15.7 106.2 6.1 6.5 
“2g te ae FR rae 4.6 8.4 8.61 9.2 27.0 11.5 2.7 6.5 
1c) Be aoe alle be hae 11.9 Te 8.7 12.51 19.8 14.8 Saw § 9.5 
JADEN, Litehererererrees ces 17.6 17.9 19.5 16.6 —_ 39.9 11.4 14.5 
Soviet Bloc, China........ 15.5 7.5 7.2 12.9 22.9 7.51 18.2 9.0 
Developing countries....... 7.8 1.4 2.9 5.6 12.4 14.7 2.41 4.3 
All Countries......... 5.7 5.5 6.5 9.7 14.7 9.5 5.0 el 


1 Includes exports from one country to another within group. 


Meanwhile, the Middle East oil-producing countries quadrupled their exports as well 
as their imports. Since purchases were less than one third of sales in 1953, their trade 
surplus by 1964 climbed to $5.3 billion on imports of $2.3 billion; they supplied 4.2 p.c. 
_ of world trade but received 1.2 p.c. in return. On the other hand, except for the pick-up 
in 1963-64, exports of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa—mostly of wool and other 
farm products—grew very slowly; this tended to limit import growth, except in 1960 and 
in the recent development boom. The less-developed countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America had similar experiences of very slow growth in sales—under 60 p.c. for the whole 
period. This sluggishness was concentrated in tropical foods and agricultural materials 
and was reflected in declining prices and accentuated by the unstable political and social 
milieu. The effect was multiplied in that these countries increased sales less to each other, 
even though neighbours, than to the advanced countries—the opposite of Western European 
experience. 


In summary, the developing countries increased supply to the world even less than 
their small increase in demand. Most of the trade growth was among the advanced coun- 
tries, with the fastest growing economies (including those recovering from World War II 

damage) showing even stronger gains as suppliers than as recipients. 


Canada’s Share in World Commodity Markets 

Canadian exports have moved from year to year in accordance with the general trend 
of world trade, although from 1959 to 1963 the one-fifth rise in Canadian exports was ap- 
preciably slower than the one-third increase in world exports. In 1964 and again in 1966 
Canadian exports increased somewhat faster than the world total, which was in part the 
effect of exceptional demand in Russia and China for Canadian wheat. The relatively 
moderate expansion of Canadian exports at the beginning of the decade may be attributed 
in part to the existing high level of postwar sales in contrast to the war-damaged economies 
as well as to the concentration of direction and to the commodity composition. 


Canadian exports are adjusting rapidly to changes in demand although they still exhibit 
substantial variations from the unfolding pattern of world imports. In 1965 inedible end- 
products accounted for one sixth of Canadian exports compared with 9 p.c. in 1960; in 1966 
this share rose sharply to reach one quarter of all exports as 1967 began. This is a remark- 
able share increase, particularly in view of the rising total of Canadian exports. If one 
considers, moreover, that the share of products in world trade increased from about 29 p.c. 
to 33 p.c. in this period, it becomes evident that the make-up of Canadian exports is shifting 
heavily to the commodity groups that have shown most growth in the past dozen years. 
This picture is amplified somewhat by a glimpse at the trends in major sectors within the 
commodity groups. 
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Agricultural products and crude materials are still important in Canadian exports, 
forming nearly half of all shipments in 1965. Generally these primary products form only 
30 p.c. of world imports, having declined continually from earlier pre-eminence. But if 
over-all trade in food has moved slowly, this cannot be said of meat, fish and alcoholic 
beverages nor of cereals. All of these loom large in foreign purchases from Canada in 
contrast to slow-moving items such as sugar and tropical beverages. Moreover, if there 
is a genuine freeing of trade in food, Canada might fare even better. 


Canada’s specialization in mineral and forest products as distinct from textile fibres, 
oilseeds, rubber and similar tropical or pastoral products again modifies the impact of 
sluggish markets for crude materials. The former are in fairly strong demand, being 
oriented to the buoyant industrial markets for durables, construction and packaging. 
Within the less buoyant group, it is apparent that man-made fibres and rubber have ac- 
centuated the stagnation of natural products and this also has favoured Canada to a certain 
degree. In the energy sector, the further discovery of oil and gas in Western Canada and 
the wider use of these materials throughout North America have improved Canada’s fuel 
position quite notably. 


Conversely, in the further-manufactured groups, Canada’s exports have been condi- 
tioned until recently not only by specialization in a few resource-related sectors but also by 
the general organization of end-products and semi-fabrication industries inside the protected 
domestic market. 


On the one hand, Canada is famous for newsprint and non-ferrous metals and world 
demand for these commodities has increased at a moderate pace. But world trade in semi- 
fabricated metals, paperboard, fine papers and chemicals has grown faster. Even more 
so have exchanges in machinery and equipment, where Canada’s participation until recently - 
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was limited largely to farm machinery and certain electrical items. The improved per- 
formance in the past few years is in part attributed to special defence and aid programs 
but also to a wider realization of the possibilities in rationalizing secondary industries in 
relation to the international market. This has been particularly evident in the upsurge in 
exchanges of automobiles and components. 


Canada’s Participation in Major Foreign Markets 

There is a wide appreciation of the particular part played by the United States and 
also by Britain and other countries in Canada’s inflow and outflow of merchandise. How- 
ever, less attention has been given to the role of Canada in the trade patterns of foreign 
countries. 

It is not surprising that the Canadian impact is highest in the imports of the United 
States, its immediate neighbour. Canada’s share of American purchases has been just 
under 23 p.c. in recent years, about the same as in the mid-1950s and nearly triple the 8-p.c. 
portion of the British market, usually the next highest Canadian impact. In both, a decline 
in share in the late 1950s was arrested—in 1957 in Britain and since stabilized; in 1960 in 
the United States followed by recovery. Canada is by far the largest single supplier to 
the United States, equalling the whole of Latin America and nearly rivalling all of Western 
Europe. In Britain, Canada is one of several main suppliers—trailing the United States 
but larger than any other single country. Yet EEC as a group is twice as large and 
Scandinavia and the other “Old Dominions” are larger. In both markets Continental 
Europe is increasing its share while developing nations are falling off the pace; meanwhile, 
Canada has maintained its share. 

Over much of the period the 4-p.c. to 5-p.c. share of Japanese imports ranked third in 
the scale of impact—until Chinese wheat purchases changed the picture. Canadian sales 
did not keep up with general Japanese imports in the mid-1950s but by 1960 much of the 
ground had been regained and the position slowly improved up to 1964. Some of the 
decline in 1965 has since been recovered. 

Australia, New Zealand and South Africa collectively rank next, with Canadian par- 
ticipation in imports reaching 3.6 p.c. These fellow “Dominions” in the ‘old’? Common- 
wealth of the 1930s were traditional but never large proportional buyers from Canada, 
because of the parallel histories of industrial development. Sales fluctuated markedly, 
reflecting financial and industrial adjustments, but Canada’s share in the period was not 
higher than in 1965. 

It is perhaps surprising that Canada’s impact in Latin American imports [excluding 
sterling (£) territories], at about 3 p.c. of total, is so close to that in the “Old Dominions” 
and nearly double the share obtained in developing £ countries. After a decline in the mid- 
1950s, Canadian participation in Latin America gained, particularly in recent years. Mean- 
while, in the developing £ area, imports from Canada were under 2 p.c. of the total in this 
period and would probably have been much less without aid through the Colombo Plan and 
other Commonwealth channels. Nevertheless, there are wide variations in Canada’s 
penetration throughout the Commonwealth. In particular, trade with the nearby West 
Indies has traditionally been important, although in recent years Canada’s share has eased 
down below one tenth of their imports. 

Continental Western Europe, however, is even farther down the scale of Canadian 
participation. Canadian exports to these markets are, of course, sizable and increasing 
but in relation to total volume they appear small—a little over 1 p.c. of Scandinavian im- 
ports and in the Common Market declining from about 2 p.c. to just over 1 p.c. The 
relaxation of barriers against end-products and the tremendous rise of intra-European 
exchanges has tended to overshadow imports of grain and industrial materials from Canada. 
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The dramatic rise of Canadian wheat purchases by Communist countries has radically 
altered the Canadian position in these markets. Current Chinese trade data are hard to 
obtain but it appears that Canada recently held up to one tenth of the restricted import 
market of this large but autarchic economy. The impact on Eastern Europe has been less 
striking because of their considerable exchanges within the region and their widening com- 
mercial contacts throughout the world. Nevertheless, in 1964 Canada supplied 2.4 p.c. 
of all Eastern Europe’s imports, a many-fold rise from earlier shares. Moreover, consider- 
ing Russia (U.S.S.R.) alone, the Canadian share has been even higher—surpassing 4 p.c. in 
1964. This fell along with wheat sales in 1965 but climbed again in 1966. 
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It will be noted that Canada does not have the preponderance in the supply of any 
country (or in their sales) that the United States and even Britain have as markets for and 
suppliers to Canada. This structural contrast makes Canada far more sensitive to their 
developing situations than they are to Canadian activities. 


Furthermore, although Canada has held its own share in most markets of the world, 
the higher penetration of the American and British markets (which take nearly three quar- 
ters of Canadian exports) at a time when these economies were expanding less rapidly than 
Continental Europe and Japan tended to dampen Canada’s over-all performance in the 
world market. By the same token, stronger growth trends in the United States in the past 
few years have created many of the opportunities for the recent rising trend in Canadian 
exports. 


Summary Statistics of World Markets, 1953-65 
_—OOOOOOOSSSSSSSSS 


Percentage 
Value of Imports Percentage Share ot 

Regional Market ($'000,000,000 U.S.) Change World Total 

and Commodity | 
Group 
1953 | 1956 | 1960 | 1965 |/1953-56/1956-60/1960-65l| 1953 | 1965 
Regional Market 
OSE SR bk ee a aS 4.3 5.6 5.7 8.0 31 5.1 4.1 
PEO SUAS Sos sack. coc cdesceee tee ks 1079) lees ieelo. io) aot. 17 12.9 10.9 
eee ee et ee 15.5 23.0 29.6 49.0 48 18.4 20.1 
ON ones oF 7 Eig SP ORS ES) 4.2 5.9 6-3 | 710.3 40 5.0 5.3 
EON TMNT pg Be Grech cebu, adie pocictt Vices cance 4.1 7.0 10.1 17.5 70 4.9 8.9 
ES eekly 6 ia Baas ate Be ale 4.8 1B!) 8.0 li loss 46 5.7 Heil 
ON NE, ORR al a ee 2.4 gun 4.7 7.4 31 2.9 3.8 
eee asa eee a a ke Bg Oe 15.1 19.2 23.8 33.4 27 17.9 V1 
PRS Cay ee, dentists don aed oo 9.0 10.4 1V3533 L557 15 10.7 8.0 
RENE STLRS EG cre creche eon ey 4.0 5.6 7.2 Lae 40 4.8 5.7 
Other Western Europe...................0.. 2.0 2.2 2.6 5.9 12 2.4 3.0 
(ORE OO ee Soll Odell 6. Solan 2146 30 9.7 11.1 
ES) Op nara, Sas aera 8: ee REReL REE elem As 3.6 5.6 8.1 8 598 4.1 
Middle Hast Oil Area... :~...<..scescscene 0.6 1.0 1.7 23 80 0.7 162 
OS EAS Se, Be ee Ae 2.4 3.2 4.5 8.2 34 2.9 4.2 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa... 3.2 4.1 5.0 6.9 27 3.8 3.5 
Developing £ Aresg.;s vss oc cis s<inls.civeuies. osle's 6.5 854°) 1105434 113.2 29 7.8 6.8 
Meereroasn. Alrica. fo She 9200 S10 4e tb. e529 15 10.7 8.1 
SE ee a re eh 6.5 7.9 8.4 9.7 22 Tea 4.9 
CA ft. otek, 84.3 | 108.6 | 135.0 | 195.3 29 
All Imports.......... (fon. ie er 74.5 | 102.8 | 127.4 | 186.3 || 38 \100.0 | 100.0 
Commodity Group 

Food and beverages............0....eceeees 16.6 | 19.6] 22.3] 30.8 18 PPR 16.5 
IR ORE Roa Oe Nek Bh ee. nn 40.4] 57.8] 68.4] 94.0 43 54.2 50.5 
MeO IBLCTIAIS. 8. ok ae oso oo ohehece «0 PEC, A3s3 | 18355 ||, i233 | (24.5 39 17.9 13.2 
BOER VENNAUCTIAIS! 25.54 sic 6 nok dkinin.c Coes 7.6 11.5 1237 18.0 52 10.2 9.7 
Fabricated materials..................... ERE el” Py i Ve YS 1 5 3 42 26.2 27.6 
Sema-producia...0?....,.04.....0...... 38! 17.5 | 25.4] 36.7] 61.5 45 23.5 33.0 
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Summary Statistics of World Exports, 1953-65 
Percentage 
Value of Exports Percentage Sharw of 
($ 000,000,000 U.S.) Change World Total 
Major Sources 
1953 | 1956 | 1960 | 1965 ||1953-56/1956-60/1960-65] 1953 | 1965 
Canada ee ee ete eee 4.2 4.9 5.6 8.1 16 13 
WnitedUStates: ccs ss ater claieieeislenieers 1527 | 1920 | 2004 |) 20.0 21 8 
i) NO Se ee RA RE Or ORO A Ree ee Eyl OLR |) PAD |) “eek 41 44 : : 
ISPANCE So o8 sone ea I he ee 4.0 4.8 6.9} 10.1 18 44 ; : 
Germany.) dc). scat oe ee ete Moto 4.7 7.8 | 10:4)" 17.9 64 47 57 Bad 9.6 
Benelux since ccc the sioner cet oeeinentemies 4.4 6.0 Ueasd i ae 37 30 64 §.3 6.9 
Ltalygesrn hacen oo soe a 1.5 2.1 3.6 dae 42 70 97 1.8 3.9 
IME RAe &. Bios cect s eect kets oes 12-Gule tGaOsed9e2"| i270 20 27 20 AST elon e 14.8 
IBTI PAs 55. on cos 35 RR eal iss Seiler 7.2 8.8 10.0 13.2 23 13 13 8.7 Ciesd 
SCoMGINAV IANS. hose a cis cite en cierto eterno 320 4.6 5.9 9.2 38 29 55 4.2 4.9 
OthersWestern Hurope:.. ccs 2 ancl ee sie 1.4 1.3 ES Pt —5 34 44 fied is 
HWAStErN WULOPCs.secets caine deceit ce mae tess 8.1 10:5 | 15.6 | (21.1 29 49 35 9.8 Liss 
RUssiat eee ce ots carmen cenicm oete: a8 3.6 5.6 8.2 54 47 ig: 4.4 
Middle Bast Oil Area. § oseces 4.55 -e cee e 1.9 3.2 4.6 7.8 66 43 68 2.4 4.2 
BIEN hsb ade eee | onetime SORE AR RRA Uae. ARRRE 1.3 2.5 4.1 8.5 96 62 109 15 4.5 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa... 3.4 3.7 3.9 5.4 10 6 38 4.1 2.9 
Developing? f Ares i dscaecic sees oc ese 6.2 7.0 Theli} 9.6 14 8 26 Vistas Baz 
Other Asia Africateenk 3. occas eases re cee 5.7 6.4 6.7 9.8 13 6 46 6.8 5.3 
ToatinvAIMEri Can ee ac. hte neko ae eee 7.6 8.6 8.6 | 11.2 13 —1 30 9.2 6.0 
World ‘Supply. (sis820 4.20 ee 82.6 | 103.8 | 127.7 | 186.3 26 23 46 || 100.0 | 100.0 
Summary Statistics of Canada’s Exports, 1953-65 
Percentage 
Value of Exports Percentage Share a 
($ 000,000 U.S.) Change Each Market 
Country or Area 
1953 | 1956 | 1960 | 1965 |/1953-56/1956-60|1960-65)| 1953 | 1965 
UnitedhStates*s. wsactindecte tne me eae 2,461 | 2,912 | 3,141 22.6 22.6 
OT DOr, ai, 7 2a5 Coc pei tec SES A cro RE Psierac 265 354 456 1.9 1.2 
Britany © cee: acc eee ee eee i ee 675 832 953 9.1 8.0 
CANGINAVIG tt: teste Meine sie tac care 50 72 105 1.1 1.2 
HastermMurope... areca acces 10 64 40 0.3 1.3 
Communist’ Chinaysr.c eg vans ee one — 3 9 — 6.5 
BADAR: Oo 0. eh. os he beak Oo Ree eee 121 130 184 D-o 4.3 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 99 133 182 3.0 3.6 
Developing £ Area. sigeeec so cee es ae ee 139 116 160 1.9 tsa 
BatinvAmericaee.s. bes «. dsbie come tee 201 180 179 2.6 3.1 
World Market.....2:2%.. (22h. 2a 4,184 | 4,947 | 5,562 5.1 4.3 
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PART I.—FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS* 


Section 1.—Explanatory Notes on Canadian Trade Statistics 


Sources.—Canadian foreign trade statistics are compiled from information recorded 
on customs documents received by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from the various 
customs ports in Canada with the following exceptions: electricity exports are based on 
reports received from the National Energy Board and imports are based on reports received 
from public utility companies; and crude petroleum exported by pipeline, statistics for which 
are reported directly to the Bureau by the pipeline companies. Record is kept of value 
and, whenever possible, of quantity. In considering trade figures, it should be noted that 
the statistics do not necessarily reflect the financial transactions relating to the movement 
of goods since the method and time of payment are affected by many factors. 


Coverage.—Domestic exports or exports of Canadian produce include exports of goods 
wholly produced in Canada together with exports of previously imported goods that have 
been changed in form by further processing in Canada. Re-exports or exports of foreign 
produce include previously imported goods that are exported from Canada in the same form 
as when imported. From January 1964, re-exports have also included exports from customs 
warehouses. 


Imports, as from Jan. 1, 1964, include all goods cleared by customs immediately on 
arrival in Canada, plus goods entered into customs warehouses rather than cleared on 
arrival. For 1963 and earlier years, imports included goods cleared immediately on arrival 
plus goods cleared for consumption out of customs warehouses. The two types of record 
eventually cover the same totals, except for a small amount of goods entered into customs 
warehouses and then re-exported, but there may be an important difference in the time at 
which warehoused goods are recorded as imports; some shipments entering customs ware- 
houses remain there for several months before clearance. 

The most important exclusions from export totals are: current coin, gold, goods shipped 
to Canadian Armed Forces or diplomats stationed abroad, goods financed under the 
Defence Appropriation Act and shipped to other NATO countries, temporary exports for 
exhibition or competition, fuel and stores sold to foreign vessels and aircraft in Canada, 
settlers’ effects, private donations and gifts, and identifiable tourist purchases—generally, 
all temporary exports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian territory. 


The most important exclusions from import totals are: current coin, gold, goods for 
use of the United States Armed Forces stationed at treaty bases in Canada, Canadian- 
owned military equipment returned to Canada, ships imported for use in foreign trade and 
ships of British construction and registry imported for use in the coasting trade, temporary 
imports for exhibition or competition, fuel and stores purchased by Canadian vessels and 
aircraft abroad, settlers’ private donations and gifts, tourist purchases exempt from duty, 
and goods imported for foreign armed forces or diplomats stationed in Canada—generally, 
all temporary imports and goods merely moving in transit through Canadian territory. 


Beginning Jan. 1, 1964, Canada’s trade statistics are compiled on a “‘General Trade’’ 
basis instead of on the ‘‘Special Trade” basis used previously. The main difference for 
figures recorded on the General Trade basis is that imports are entered as such whether the 
goods are cleared through customs for immediate domestic use or stored in a customs ware- 
house. Domestic exports remain the same on both bases but re-exports, after Jan. 1, 1964, 
include exports from customs warehouses which were previously excluded. Over a period 
of years, the totals of Canadian exports or imports would be almost the same on either basis 
but considerable differences might appear in individual years because of time of clearance 
and extent of business activity. 


* Based on statistical reports published by the External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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From Jan. 1, 1960, a new category was established in both export and import statistics 
entitled ‘Special Transactions—Non-trade”. This category includes certain commodity 
movements which either have no international financial implications or, for various reasons, 
are better considered separately from merchandise trade in economic analysis. The value 
of transactions of these types is now excluded entirely from published totals of Canadian 
merchandise trade and does not appear in this volume, but statistics for the classes of this 
category are contained in the regular monthly export and import reports. 


Beginning with statistics for January 1961, a new export commodity classification was 
used, based on the Standard Commodity Classification developed by the DBS as a tool for 
integrating statistical series derived from different sources. Whereas the classification 
previously used classified commodities primarily according to the material of which they 
were chiefly composed, the new classification places commodities in sections mainly accord- 
ing to stage of processing and purpose, as follows: Live Animals; Food, Feed, Beverages 
and Tobacco; Crude Materials, Inedible; Fabricated Materials, Inedible; End Products, 
Inedible; and Special Transactions—Trade. 


As from Jan. 1, 1964, a new commodity classification was also introduced for import 
statistics, based on similar concepts to those embodied in the export classification, so that 
there is now a closer approach to comparability between the two sets of statistics. As part 
of the change to the new classifications, the commodity detail shown in trade returns has 
been modernized by eliminating statistics on some commodities of minor significance and 
instituting new classes for many commodities of greater importance. The grouping system 
employed in the new classification also makes easier the identification of other commodities 
which may merit separate specification. For most of the commodities of greatest impor- 
tance in Canadian exports, the classes of the new export commodity classification are 
substantially identical with those of its predecessor. The import classification is more 
extensive than the export classification and in its new form gives an up-to-date and com- 
prehensive coverage of those commodities which constitute the bulk of Canada’s import 
trade. 


Valuation.—Export entries define the value of exports as the ‘‘actual amount received 
or to be received in terms of Canadian dollars, exclusive of all charges” (freight, insurance, 
handling, etc.). This definition would give values f.o.b. point of consignment for export 
but in practice it is not always followed. For example, in recent years a significant but 
indeterminate proportion of exports has been reported in United States dollars, resulting 
in some overstatement of the value of exports for the period prior to June 1961 and some 
understatement of their value in subsequent years. 


The value of goods imported is usually the value as determined for customs duty. The 
Canadian Customs Act generally requires the valuation of goods f.o.b. point of shipment 
in the country of export but, at least in recent years, importers have often reported c.i.f. 
value for free goods or goods subject to specific rates of duty. An effort is made to ensure 
that f.o.b. values are consistently used in import statistics in the following cases: goods 
subject to dumping duty (from January 1959); raw cotton and crude petroleum (from 
January 1962, retroactive to January 1960); raw sugar (from January 1963, retroactive to 
January 1961); and all shipments individually valued at $100,000 or more (from January 
1964). Only about one fifth of the value of imports is covered by these specific checks. 


Country Classification.—Trade is credited to countries on the basis of consignment. 
For exports from Canada, the country of consignment is that country to which goods are, 
at the time of export, intended to pass without interruption of transit except in the course 
of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. For imports into Canada, the 
country of consignment is the country from which the goods came without interruption of 
transit except in the course of transfer from one means of conveyance to another. This is 
not necessarily the country of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be 
imported by a firm in another country and re-sold to Canada; in such cases the second 
country is the country of consignment to which the goods are credited. There is one 
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exception to this rule; an attempt is made to classify by country of origin goods produced 
in South America, Central America, Bermuda and the Antilles and consigned to Canada 
from the United States. The effect of this procedure is to reduce slightly the imports 
credited to the United States and to increase those credited to South and Central American 
countries. 


The country sub-totals include trade with Commonwealth and other countries entitled 
to Preferential rates of duty (the Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa). 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics Between Canada and Other Countries.— 
Canada’s statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import statistics of 
its customers and parallel differences occur with Canadian imports. Major factors con- 
tributing to these discrepancies include:— 

(1) Differences in the system of valuation used by Canada and those of other countries, espe- 

cially with respect to the treatment of transportation charges. 

(2) Differences in the statistical treatment of special categories of trade, such as armaments 


and military supplies, government-financed gift or mutual aid shipments, postal and express 
shipments, or warehouse trade. 


(3) Differing definitions of territorial areas. 


(4) Differing systems of crediting trade by countries, notably the consignment system used by 
Canada and the actual origin or ultimate destination system in use by some other countries. 


(5) Differences in the time at which trade is recorded in the statistics of partner countries 
caused by the time required for goods to move from one country to another. 


Section 2.—Total Foreign Trade 


In considering the figures in Sections 2 to 5, reference should be made to the explana- 
tory notes on trade in Section 1. Exports and imports of gold are excluded from all tables. 


1.—Value of Total Foreign Trade of Canada (excluding Gold), 1951-65 


Norr.—Figures have been revised to cover the adjustment for ‘‘Special Transactions—Non-trade’’; see p. 968. 
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Exports Imports Balance 

of Trade: 

Year Excess of 
Domestic | Re-exports Total Dutiable Free eee aa 

$7000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 

Es ONE oy eee ae Bek 3, 897,082 48,847 | 3,945,929 | 2,174,304 | 1,830,635 | 4,004,939 | — 59,011 
ES Re: ne ia 4,282,361 54,814 | 4,337,175 | 2,162,882 1,753,585 | 3,916,418 | + 420,757 
‘oy SR As eee ae 4,097,111 55,158 | 4,152,269 | 2,417,960 1,829,848 | 4,247,808 — 95,539 
eee de tesa Bhs od oot 3, 860,217 65,604 | 3,925,821 2,311, 568 1,655,833 | 3,967,401 — 41,580 
on Tse BG Ge oa SS ee 4,258,328 69,448 | 4,327,776 | 2,638,037 | 1,929,718 4,567,754 — 239,978 
BORG. vial. Sane fess. das! 4,760, 442 73,335 | 4,883,777 | 3,292,516 | 2,254,435 | 5,546,951 || — 713,175 
ROME. ide GMD. eas ob as 4,788, 880 95,261 | 4,884,141 | 3,223,197 | 2,250,149 5, 473, 346 — 589,205 
DUBS «ide Dao bvas 6 +s dew: 4,791, 436 102,907 | 4,894,343 | 2,952,707 | 2,097,785 5,050, 492 — 156,150 
| RM ie Sa a 5,021, 672 118,628 | 5,140,300 | 3,143,065 | 2,365,856 5,508, 921 — 368,621 
ee ie a Oa ae 5,255,575 131,217 | 5,386,792 | 3,048,583 | 2,434,112 | 5,482,695 || — 95, 903 


140,229 | 5,895,215 | 3,115,408 | 2,653,170 | 5,768,578 | + 126, 637 
169,190 | 6,347,713 | 3,480,282 | 2,777,494 | 6,257,776 |] + 89, 937 
181,613 | 6,980,142 | 3,542,585 | 3,015,623 | 6,558,209 | + 421,933 
BNET alt. Sor Lops. | os 8,094,219 209,186 | 8,303,405 | 4,034,903 | 3,452,804 | 7,487,707 + 815,698 
BAe ee ee 8,525,078 241,599 | 8,766,677 | 4,366,096 | 4,267,334 8,633,430 || -+ 133,247 


Treatment of Gold in Trade Statistics.—The general use of gold as a money metal 
gives it peculiar attributes that distinguish it from other commodities in trade. In par- 
ticular, international movements of gold are determined largely by monetary factors 
rather than by ordinary trade or commercial considerations. Gold is generally acceptable; 
it does not have to surmount tariff barriers and is normally assured a market at a fixed 
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minimum price. Also, gold may be bought or sold internationally without any physical 
movements of the metal, such transactions being recognized by simply setting aside or 
‘ear-marking’ the metal in the vaults of some central bank. 


For these reasons, movements of gold in a primary or semi-fabricated state are ex- 
cluded from the totals of Canada’s commodity trade. However, since gold is produced 
in Canada primarily as an export commodity, a series showing new gold production avail- 
able for export is published as a supplement to the trade statistics. Because this series is 
calculated on a production basis, a division of the figures into transactions with individual 
countries is not possible. 


2.—New Gold Production Available for Export, by Month, 1958-65 


(Millions of dollars) 

See ———————————————_____ nT EE 
Month 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
J QMUBE Vise cis, Sepioreaseie ekeeeseerers aed, sale 14.5 14.1 8.4 13.1 12.8 14.8 
IWEDEURLY seer ae tes clteusrs's ae 16.1 15.0 ane 18.1 13.1 10.9 rhea 
Marcher, Sraieek iahecte:. ti 9.8 14.3 12.8 14.5 14.8 9.6 1202 
As) EC Seibeae taneRe Rupe thar 10.7 14.1 9.4 13:3 9.2 11.5 15.4 8.5 
BY co ee bisieties cccueiesieeets 12.9 12.9 12.4 15.2 76 12.4 10.6 13.9 
Tine ee eee eee eee es 14.7 13.8 13.3 13.9 12.8 13.9 14.7 11.9 
Sul yA ask Sie. aes 13.6 11.4 11.7 1207 10.5 12.3 8.9 10.4 
INUSUSt Ia Goce aye ere 11.4 Lia 14.4 14.8 16.2 11.5 14.0 Det 
September. ici, ois 12.6 10.3 15.7 13.1 11.6 12.3 12.6 11.9 
October Alesis coast 13.9 9.4 (Dias 11.1 12.6 15.0 10.5 9.8 
INoOvember®.. v.0 ccc en ocee 11.4 12.6 11.7 16.3 14.1 12.6 10.5 12.0 
Decem bers. Aeros a: eee 12.4 15.1 16.8 10.7 9.6 11.4 14.3 12.5 
Totals ve cee cent: 157.1 148.3 161.5 162.2 155.2 153.7 144.8 137.7 


Section 3.—Trade by Geographic Area 
The tables in this Section provide information about Canada’s total foreign trade by 
geographic region and by country. 


3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1946-65 


NN ———— EET 


Other Common- : 
Britain wealth and Prefer- Unite d se 
ential Countries se atges bipennate 
Item and Year 
C P.C 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
otal otal otal otal 
$000 $7000 $000 $000 
Domestic Exports 

1 O4AG a Ae Se aces etre 594,138 26.1 301, 411 BEE 884, 066 38.9 492,390 217 
MORES ae cere taco ttattste are 746,718 tek 405, 485 14.8 1,030,101 37.4 570, 495 20.7 
OAR att Litre, Merit lore 683 , 249 22.4 337, 880 eT 1,498, 552 49.1 532, 409 17.4 
oY a ARI end ba aha met 8 hg 702,074 23.6 309, 214 10.4 | 1,504,768 50.6 458,913 15.4 
1 epg nga ceeeyd aberernanions Go7 467 , 896 i5a1 197, 654 6.4 | 2,020,703 65.1 417,763 13.4 
HOSTS 325 eee eee eee en 630, 124 16.2 260, 889 6.7 | 2,296,235 58.9 709, 834 18.2 
TOR Die. Bent. Acta esta ee oe 744, 461 17.4 283, 809 6.6 | 2,302,673 53.8 951,418 22.2 
L958 eee Bee aac oes 662, 785 16.2 244,745 6.0 | 2,413,318 58.9 776, 263 18.9 
19D Go Te ee eee hae 651,033 16.9 202,561 5.2 | 2,308,670 59.8 697, 953 18.1 
AS A RE: Be and te tape SIRS Me 767 , 642 18.0 248, 624 5.9 2,547, 636 59.8 694, 426 16.3 
TODO PAST. oe teats terete 811,113 17.0 252,117 5.3 | 2,803,085 58.9 894,127 18.8 
LOD Giese Paciaie cts omer o rates aes 720,898 15.1 240,016 5.0 2,846, 646 59.4 981,320 20.5 
VOD Saeee we tere sedocessetrckehexsereee 771,576 16.1 290,125 6.1 | 2,808,067 58.6 921,667 19.2 
VOSO AIA waite Meats ane ees 785, 802 Load 281, 462 5.6 3,083,151 61.4 871,257 17.3 
1960 Rett OR ine ei errs cites 915,290 17.4 333, 815 6.4 | 2,932,171 55.8 | 1,074,300 20.4 
OGLE. Soccer ss hited ciche otkte et 909,344 15.8 328, 854 Daa 3,107,176 54.0 1,409,612 24.5 
LOC Hewes tae aioe aes 909,041 14.7 331,004 5.4 | 3,608,439 58.4 | 1,330,040 21.5 
LOGS race cicaersiaces tials ors ais"euste 1,006, 888 14.8 391,526 5.8 3,766,380 55.4 1,633,785 24.0 
LOGS tc cre eta e tat cltiene ss tette 1,199,779 14.8 493, 871 6.1 4,271,059 52.8 2,129,510° 26.3 
LOGO eke et tetas 1,174,309 13.8 502,330 5.9 | 4,840,456 56.8 | 2,007,984 23.6 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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3.—Trade of Canada with Commonwealth and Preferential Countries, 
and Other Countries, 1946-65—concluded 


et 


Other Common- - 
Britain wealth and Prefer- Mbit Other 
ential Countries ice Countries 
Item and Year 
P.C. eC: PGs 52 OF. 
Value of Value of Value of Value of 
otal Total Total Total 
$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 
Imports 

UATE L I 4) 4 ahd ae 137, 423 7.5 135, 601 7.4] 1,387,386 75.3 180, 857 9.8 
Et Un al a Yas Coed hat 184,207 2 164, 553 6.5 1,951,606 76.8 242,293 9.5 
OS TL RR (iad, gee ih 293, 535 Tit? 2038, 932 7.8 1,798,507 68.7 322,302 12.3 
BAe ae el, ene 302, 420 11.1 186,306 6.9 1,915, 227 70.6 310,072 11.4 
ET Re pce eae Net 400, 811 12.8 241,124 ear 2,089,531 66.9 393,765 12.6 
Top Fapsa0t Gpebet Se eeg ah 415,194 10.4 306, 287 7.6 2,752,087 68.7 531,371 13.3 
“VINE ERIS, ent dd Ny fapleet ae Ae 351, 541 9.0 184,345 4.7 2, 887, 628 IBct, 492,904 12.6 
De ott eee ee $a 445,441 10.5 170,224 4.0 3,115,301 (Re: 516, 842 12,2 
AV Dc inallaag Scent pee eens ie 382,229 9.6 181, 884 4.6 2,871,279 12. 4 532,010 13.4 
SUED regan Bee yd ae eee ae 393,117 8.6 209, 265 4.6 3,331, 143 72.9 634, 229 13.9 
LEG ete ir gee) ie tend eal RD te 476,371 8.6 220, 808 4.0 4,031,394 (Se 818,378 14.7 
ier ee eee f 507,319 9.3 239,054 4.4 3, 887,391 71.0 839, 582 15.3 
PANNE OPEL coe tren c secu 518,505 10.3 210,016 4.2 3,460, 147 68.5 861, 824 17.0 
DME so cies Ponte Ses cote 588, 573 10.7 241,241 4.4 3,709, 065 Die 970, 042 17.6 
iM at: CVA ® Oe je RR Nee 588, 932 10.8 281, 167 ipa 3,686, 625 67.2 925,971 16.9 
PME ed eee i a 618,221 10.7 292,155 ait 3, 863, 968 67.0 994, 233 17.2 
Lj 0 300 Cee Silat a 563 , 062 9.0 318,501 sya 4,299,539 68.7 1,076,673 17.2 
TET) SLE SD il sake Se ane Ae 526, 800 8.0 400, 820 6.1 4,444,556 67.8 1,186,033 18.1 
pape oe tee tS 573,995 Cl 405, 850 5.4 5,164,285 69.0 1,343,577 17.9 
LSD ce ae Co a ie a 619,121 they 372, 863 4.3 6,045,105 70.0 1,596,342 18.5 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 


4.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1965, with Comparable Figures for 
1963 and 1964 


eS 


Rank in— 


1963 ) 1964 | 1965 


Item and Country 1963 1964r 1965 


re | fe 

$000 $7000 $000 

Domestic Exports 

1 1 Foe OUNO SORCOR SE si Estdecss tc. ets. ee 3,766,380 | 4,271,059 4,840,456 
2 2 2 SICAL Shecos ort ee ee TO ok 1,006, 838 1,199,779 1,174,309 
3 3 3 TaDane Pao se RSG RB OTe Sa dee Ns oe LO Re 296,010 330, 234 316, 187 
5 4 4 | Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.................. 150,213 315,943 197,362 
4 5 5 | Germany, Federal Republic..,...................... 170, 969 211,360 189, 493 
ii 6 6 muswana sey. 1,.G | Ue eS TT rs 100,773 145, 812 140,372 
10 9 vf Belgium and Luxembourg............................ 76, 493 100, 535 128,011 
8 8 8 puocmerinnriay: , /P8eg0E | SEA GIG) [SUE Ook | ae TY" 87,009 101,582 127,766 
6 rf Paget pine, Communities ui. oer. gael s ae ces PES es 104,738 136, 263 105,131 
9 17 10 BURLY. coor.) Sood t hays) eke ne 76,761 62 , 236 93 , 223 
12 10 11 PeDCOE Pac. teh ete eee! Lee ky eo ley be 63, 428 79, 433 87,273 
11 12 12 FC OR Sa eemegel 770 Ng Saw i Se MRP aA CIN be 73,398 67, 582 82, 456 
13 11 13 Republic of South Africa 60, 299 69, 166 76, 226 
16 14 aa TUE WeNOTUGINA eS, JO0ULU) | Pek ee VEE GG” ES, ae 46,328 64,075 73,045 
15 15 15 dueling.) pelea 53,900 64,042 58, 453 
26 18 16 Cuba, ee a 16, 433 60, 930 52,594 
14 13 17 Mexico 55,572 65,151 51,006 
18 20 18 New Zealand 30, 549 33,714 36, 845 
29 19 19 Czechoslovakia 13,289 54, 230 34,762 
24 26 20 SPAIN. M5, es. 20,500 21,235 33 , 825 
17 25 21 Argentina 36,992 26, 889 32,720 
20 16 22 | Poland 27,200 62,653 31,565 
21 22 23 PR AIORLI Ts .. er eee, eee eG, Se Ue ae 22,271 28, 942 30,280 
23 21 ay ba, gk shee Pi cae I APRA gt a oe LCOS 20,926 29,922 28,980 
19 23 25 PRACOTER OS.) Wor os, | ZPRWIUL > IBC) GS aS WS 27, 247 28,502 27,095 
22 24 20 es talippimeetee PO, Me ETE EO Oe" Ie 21,284 27, 809 26,354 
30 30 Sie EN ONE, see i Ler eom, J uP OrEoe,  febtics eeu Ue 11,641 10,749 21, 864 
25 27 28 ALISA CIS Nadhiy Wl. ET OO CE: 19,152 20,031 21,643 
27 28 Sue riBidad and Tobacd 0 Ita an Pein oo. 16,213 17,791 21,532 
28 29 det ge ES a ee 14,619 15,408 17,693 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 6,487,425 | 7,723,057 8,158,521 
Grand Totals, Domestic Exports.............. 6,798,529 | 8,094,219 8,525,078 
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4.—Trade of Canada, by Leading Countries, 1965, with Comparable Figures for 
1963 and 1964—concluded 


BOY CNIS) 3 ee eed 
ee oOOoOOeaeq=R050RzqéaDOnO00qtt‘*“On99DaDaD9O0o09D9oOoOM@ “our 


Rank in— 
Ne Item and Country 1963 1964* 1965 
1963 ) 1964 | 1965 
$7000 $000 $'000 
Imports 

1 1 1 United-States esses eee Seon tale eee die eee ee alee 4,444,556 | 5,164,285 6,045, 105 
2 2 2 Brith a ss. Pee ae ce sw ie wa lats orctiotcns MMNaIe Mole. sisi gisia ale'eveleretes 526, 800 573,995 619,121 
3 3 SelB Wes TeV ATTA) Cc Wee RE ei ct Rar ror ine, Bororeciiraciad © ar 243, 495 270,621 254,670 
5 4 A | dapan i: cnswewsent wal ataun «ideas Palen dyad rece « 130,471 174,388 230,204 
4 5 5 | Germany, Federal Republic..............s2eeeseeees 144,023 170,392 209,517 
6 6 6 | WRrance. barns veces cts ae wee oe ceaaecitetr nies. tec 58,170 68, 687 96,103 
8 i PTE) Ect Sie inn Re in Deane eno Ment mesons scr ard © frac oF 55, 303 67, 462 80,279 
12 ) § | Belgiumiand Laxembourg...: 2. cae: case - ons pie «hh - 47,342 59,198 72,027 
14 11 OF ENetherlandste-cscr: emis 4. 4. aes terete ee ots 36,736 39, 933 56,274 
17 13 10;-~ eS WEED Avaneetece tere bear glo rae oie toe eee ee 33, 410 38,794 55,568 
U 8 11 pANIstralliaiane cece be ob ae qere sled vis cere Gi dole ole tele ee eiereieie 55, 650 59, 827 47,317 
18 14 12 Shia CVA SE: ROG Ue rind rate. § @ Be Ai Baigitct tne cudoariu de abd ae oe 32,469 36, 932 43, 986 
9 15 13 Thiol: Wien eee acters SN AONE Gee Ante tas SO ciomee dhs IS agi GO Oe 52,664 36,121 43, 424 
16 17 14 INetherlandsrAntilless: sae cs seers oe ees tlete- 35,999 34, 885 43,341 
11 25 15 Saudi Arabia tees tr «te dere cect aah oemtlons © cioeemnrctnreyogeniteze 50, 290 18,553 42,114 
20 18 16 Malaysia fa cciteisck: « cleo gies notes s Soke chaiiere.«. 6.2 eheofe bier 414 31,454 34, 566 40,272 
10 10 17 \\ amarcal. tee cetie adie «dca s cere tase clte Roepe cites 51,524 47, 858 36,000 
15 12 18) |SBracili cd poe ke cm .sthdecde cake to pa ee taainels so Semper < shera 36,361 39, 533 35,070 
23 21 19 INIA EA EaOn Pad eee Pome ne Be AME h coms siageias 8 am de ae 23, 492 27,335 33, 641 
13 19 TPO WEB cf: Tsp aa, Ge Skt otedind Ane 2 Fs eae ae Rp. ba te Sap Sen eo Oe 42,799 31,085 31,765 
24 22 Pall LB Roysy-eel Goh dn [OB ARR Ab oe BGO ge OC. ois SGiannads de oan Oe oe 21,197 26,321 31,194 
22 23 22 a Cyc Y eto ee werk See ee Stee & boat, See fee yeti US cleks de Gc 23,734 23,186 27,247 
19 20 93. | Republic or South Africa). .5. ft. csc: pee «2% bate esto ae 6 31,548 28,777 27,118 
21 16 94" | British-Guiana: (Guyana) ears cote ce erie errtee 31,334 35, 653 22,549 
28 26 25 Denmark Wetec ck oc eee as sie ear ioe, cto ER SToYayare care 13,209 15,749 20,071 
29 27 DG sl PATI a. cca chesacava eta vane vercoyelten Waker evedancllirapa¥ owedlanewehctsmanetcweneta laren 11,057 15,095 19,414 
27 28 27 (Oro) Favanl ob t: Were eee eNO RO OF OC OU SEO Cm ON ocddls ¢ 13,576 14, 889 16, 812 
25 24 Joe kt Drinidadsand I cbago. fee es. etter ee 15, 871 20,738 16,670 
30 30 29 Czechoslovakias. Soc. 5. Sete eee shee oes 9,204 12, 847 15,965 
26 29 80.|-New=Zealand) acmsheraces cei teenie eae cemeictomeees 14,067 14,076 14, 870 
Totals, 30 Leading Countries.................. 6,317,805 | 7,201,781 8,328, 206 

Grand Totals, Imports.................--.000- 6,558,209 | 7,487,707 8, 633, 430 


i eS 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964t 1965 


$’000. $’000 $'000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 


Region and Country 


Western Europe— 


Britain... seek obi... ch Coe eee 771,576| 785,802} 915,290} 909,344] 909,041)1, 006, 838/1,199,779)1, 174,309 
Gibraltar? 2he 2k 3: och see aot 214 182 200 291 149 185 110 60 
Ireland 2obr pee wer: oe ee ee es 8,690 8,156 7,706) 11,588} 10,329) 10,461 15,072} 16,664 
Malta andiGozovw.... set see et 1,506 2,142 2,299 2,924 2,217 2,313 ONT 21 1,964 
PATISUT iS s.3. Ree es oc aS Se ES os 7,457 8, 260 7,745 7,877 7,316 6, 826 7,475 9, 857 
Belgium and Luxembourg....... 69,531) 56,127) 69,131 76,055} 68,169] 76,493} 100,535) 128,011 
Denmark s..e1t he ode eee 4,859 5,449 4,978 4,813 6,087 6,811 7,484 9,176 
inland 5 :.h.dee: Rito ee ee 2,312 2,739 4,355 6,085 5,240 7,200 4,458 4,792 
ERAN CE «veda eee: east katencee Ges Bae 44,688]  43,157| 72,907| 71,923) 57,561) 63,428) 79, 483 87, 278 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 201,134} 129,345) 165,597} 188,694) 177,688 170,969] 211,360} 189,493 
Greece sic) GE hike eee eee 4,576 3,798 5,546 4,995 9, 235 7,429 8,013 8,231 
Tceland:.... BAG hove ac iene cide oe 310 279) 243 219 287 347 10, 459 10,228 
EGR Ys csi t ater tes sh oho ea aa 29,718] 31,717] 68,393) 67,688} 74,521 76,761} 62,236) 93,223 
Netherlandsiss. cr. «ce ofa Saree 74,721] 53,849}  62,554/ 61,297) 76,940} 87,009} 101,582) 127,766 
INOV WAY. oh tees sheterave cence eee eee 55,849] 62,308} 61,595] 69,744] 69,054) 73,398) 67,582] 82,456 
Portugal sities ih sors toes eee ¢ 2,008 Sreol 3,336 4,718 2,563 5, 859 6,264 5,260 
POBUM sires eke eeteccrorerev eles ee ee 6,675 6,168] 10,243) 12,803} 15,416} 20,500) 21,235) 33,825 
WEEN... haters heeeinocrot Se ADS 10,866] 14,879] 20,906] 17,654) 18,230) 20,926] 29,922) 28,980 
DWLUZEL LAN Chew: tees. noreter dee tet ete 29,243] 25,728] 26,404) 22,422} 28,891) 27,247) 28,502} 27,095 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 781,986| 796,281] 925,496] 924,147] 921,736|1,019,797|1,217, 683/1, 192,996 
Totals, Other Countries....... 544,492] 447,055} 583,932 616,986} 612,198] 651,279] 746,540] 845,666 


.|1, 326, 478|1, 243, 336]1, 509, 428/1, 541, 133/1, 533, 934/1, 671, 076) 1, 964, 223|2, 038, 663 


Totals, Western Europe... 
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Region and Country - 1958 1959 1962 1964: 1965 
$’000 $7000 $000 $000 $000 
Eastern Europe— 
Bane. BOOS ..b . O'S. « 2. DE 1 1 3,053 10, 873 9,471 
1 SRE SC: Aaa 70 200 19, 239 7,364 
Czechoslovakia...,.............. 1,342 4,937 3,522 54,230} 34,762 
Germany, Eastern............... 1 1 148 11,739 15,216 
LS ET See. | ea a 384 1b Oss 1,910 8,352 
Polandipre se ..., Jot 2... JarG... 560 15,631 37,391 62, 653 31,565 
BROMO GS 15.0. Pick nck oc. tenn cd. Li 1,157 14 540 641 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
ROpUGHCS 6... 1S... HORE... 18, 863 12, 638 3,297 315,943) 197,362 
WUROBIAWER S.. . <ioth So. a 08.2. 198 2,507 5, 443 8,561 
Totals, Eastern Europe.... 22,587| 38,255 49, 662 482,568] 313,294 
Middle East— 
2 2 2 2 193 
a 3 151 160 
‘ 4 193 261 
3 8 279 548 
2 2 2 2 66 
1 7c 138 8 
77 72 236 581 
1,648 2,242 5,293 Opole 3, 282 
969 4,311 1,343 957 734 
4,501 4,557 6, 232 9,109 6, 261 
73 72 245 306 
3 1, 0406 934 3, 582 
2,073 3,182 2,244 2,516 2,419 
156 382 907 660 
2,017 2,877 3,207 3,133 5,343 
— 193 26 
182 367 113 120 
765 1,067 387 665 
1,400 693 1,581 3, 468 
United Arab Republic—Egypt... 1,077 1,601 2,230 3,978 4,772 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 1 7 1, 9207 760 1,227 
Totals, Other Countries....... 14,938) 21,617 22,945 27,468} 32,218 
Totals, Middle East........ 14,939] 21,624 24,866 28,229| 33,446 
Other Africa— 
RR See oe em 8 8 8 71 162 
Chanareeer od ccc ae biti ede, 3,784 8,400 7,333 5,723 
RD RG Sapir aet Sieae 472 806 911 4,605 
is Ane a bee Bh ene te ban 9 9 9 9 90 
Mauritius and Dependencies..... 107 68 94 236 
BASOG ee ree foo ee ES, 308 938 6, 997 6, 292 6,934 
Northern Rhodesia.............. 10 10 10 1,031 11 
Pryasnuniee on ee, (eka ee 10 10 10 156 12 
Republic of South Africa........ 49,960} 51,243 37,525 69,166) 76,226 
Tin Spal © ahd seaahiy Mam 18 13 3, 841 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland........ 3, 894 2,851 3,367 14 16 
nieS SOONG . dt nos fone «nc 501 725 1,200 1,329 1,134 
Southern Rhodesia.............. 10 10 10 3,150 16 
nT ik fe ee 7 17 228 192 18 
1 TEE weplnld Tee lS Re 19 19 19 19 316 
Seamer | i genes ee, W7 17 137 259 1, 167 
EIU es oR ab pa al 20 20 20 20 4,279 
British Africa, n.e.s.............- 15 57 161 31 35 
eeTIONOR ORI... fan. 6o).. Q4T.£e 21 al 2,202 1,212 228 
0 OSE EEE EES 22 22 75 228 
Remora kr te, SOO . oehiledh : 21 a1 39 157 
ORE Dendeawet ext cor oiid Yes 2,926 2,689 889 1,127 872 
Becach Equatorial Africa........ 21 21 5 21 21 
French West Africa.............. 21 21 775 2 21 
French Africa, 1.e.8............-. 1,008 2,765 9 214 226 
Reamennt Bedc, FLOM, 2054 b ae. 2 146 31 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included swith British Middle East, n.e.s. 3 Included with Saudi Arabia. 
4 Included with Malta and Gozo. 5 See Aden and Trucial States. 8 Included with ‘‘Totals, Common- 
wealth and Preferential Countries’. 7 Includes Kuwait. 8 Included with British Africa, n.e.s. 
9 Formerly Nyasaland. 10 Included with Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 11 See Zambia. 12 See 
Malawi. 13 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 14 See Northern Rhodesia. Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 15 See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi. 16 See Rhodesia. 17 Included with Kenya. 
18 See Tanzania. 19 Formerly Tanganyika. 2 Formerly Northern Rhodesia. 21 Included with 


French Africa, n.e.s. 22 Included with 1 Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1958-65—continued 


Region and Country 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 19647 1965 


$000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $’000 
Other Africa—concluded 


Ghinea tes S68 =a, beehutec ss pee mate's 1 1 8) 140 131 2 4 81 
Ivory. Coast... ieen come temtos 1 1 1 26 10 18 66 49 
Liberia § 30.5 Ae ae eee 652 217 644 501 816 1,100 5,518 1,908 
Malagasy)... 1 ttkeaen es Geet 1 1 . 1 1 1 . 108 
Mauritaniac. cect canner eters 3 3 3 3 3 258 169 657 
Moroccosth eed. Beatles ae rants 14152 416 627 476 459 963 667 391 
Mozambique... sucess = cee. 1,326 2,012 3,145 2,023 2,504 2,646 1,806 3, 282 
Portuguese Africa, 7.é.s.......... 320 305 279 241 197 283 164 367 
SpanishAtriea.. Jiao. «detec es 2 2 28 40 118 27 229 112 
MMOL OT Tate te ee oe eee ee ee A 1 1 . 105 350 443 317 
PUNISIONA, .cacst bit ee as 1 1 170 561 30 1,970 327 86 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 5 56, 529 60, 473 65,010} 54,172 58,790) 76,853 90,012} 104,748 
Totals, Other Countries........ 7,386 8, 406 11,121 11,385 8,449 12,738 12,207 9,101 
Totals, Other Africa........ 63,915} 68,878) 76,130} 65,558) 67,239) 89,591) 102,219] 113,849 
Other Asia— 
Céyloniil..0...2. ued doo oes 5, 459 4,931 2,479 3,799 2,007 2,636 4,724 2,199 
Hong Kong’ <iccateas ees tee nels 6,028} 11,192) 21,665 19, 604 14, 283 17,490} 22,278) 16,734 
ANGIa . HER... Spee tke eae 78,994| 63,654) 36,814) 42,885} 29,633) 538,900) 64,042} 58,453 
Malaysia. 2. ccaite ete tee 3, 223 8,258 4,660 5,696) 5,453 6,999 8,370 9, 253 
Pakistan® 2.90. e ore ees 15,311 17,317 11,942 15,315) 10,755 19,152} 20,031) 21,648 
British East Indies, n.e.s......... 112 95 360 457 435 4 4 ‘4 
Afchanistan:... ccsdodseeeee deed 24 67 159 55 25 18 23 23 
Burmal see scence oo ees 944 817 806 1,405 1,303 703 736 671 
Cambodia and Laos............. 5 5 148 114 2 17 9 128 
@hina, Communists. es ese ee 7,809 1,720 8,737| 125,448] 147,438) 104,788] 136,263) 105,131 
Indonesia eves) haar doors 1,665 1,760 2,110 2,463 2,027 1,449 703 , 636 
ADA ss Wes ete see teres tye 104,853} 139,724) 178,859) 231,574) 214,535} 296,010} 330,234) 316,187 
KOTOR Meee is cas Ate tte co ere , ; ‘ , 067 1, 492 3,815 1,096 823 
Philippimness tcc co ee 14,077; 14,863 14, 809 15, 645 18,545} 21,284) 27,809} 26,354 
Portuguese Asia..........0sse0:5 341 358 93 59 22 38 41 48 
Portuguese Indian-css eee ee oe 6 6 385 445 7 7 7 7 
Taiwan (Republic of China)..... 1,161 1,692 2, 886 2,219 4,387 3,759 6,178 6,577 
Whavlandty ce ee oe ere ore 1,288 1,937 2,710 2,921 3,472 2, 823 3, 803 5,621 
Viet-Namty cere one eee a. 249 385 540 206 298 250 726 804 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 109,127} 90,447) 77,920) 87,755) 62,566) 100,176} 119,445) 108,282 
Totals, Other Countries........ 136,095] 169,324] 216,159] 384,622] 393,546) 434,903) 507,623} 464,002 
Totals, Other Asia.......... 245,222) 259,771) 294,079] 472,376) 456,112) 535,079) 627,068) 572,284 
Oceania— 
Australigscns cack seek 6s ORR 52,562} 53,929} 98,862} 78,628! 104,965) 100,773 140,372 
BL, fe ek CRA Oe ee 814 727 808 607 705 759| 145,812 LAld5 
INew?Zealand so .iteancse on. nec oaes 15,008} 18,306) 28,858} 31,125) 26,784) 30,549 36, 845 
British Oceania, 7.€.8............ 98 65 O24i0 b Pegi 296 249 wee 317 
86 
Prenchi@ceanta. tena. sss. meses 271 171 313 303 366 299 436 508 
United States Oceania........... 138 167 640 1,293 8,084 3,693 1,261 828 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 68,483} 68,027) 123,852} 110,551) 132,750] 132,330} 180,804) 178,650 
Totals, Other Countries........ 409 338 953 1,596 3,451 3,992 1,697 1,336 
Totals, Oceania............. 68,892} 68,365) 124,805) 112,147) 136,201) 136,322} 182,501) 179,986 
South America— 
BritishiGitana. Wis.c.. accent case 4,014 4,392 7,428 5,272 5,102 5,061 7,116 7,750 
Halkland. Islands,.t.utasast-e 53 216 169 24 13 6 1 4 
AT RENIN wears eae aa sie fase fis 6, 428 7,002 19,3641 30,893| 22,546]  36,992| 26,889] 32,720 
1 Included with French Africa, n.e.s. 2 Less than $500. 3 Included with French West Africa. 
4 Included with Malaysia. 5 Included with Viet-Nam. 6 Included with Portuguese Asia. 7 In- 


cluded with India. 
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5.—Value of Domestic Exports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1958-65—concluded 


Region and Country 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964F 1965 


| | | | | | FF SC 


$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 $'000 


PAGUE TEER Rie che aso ele nthin 5 eieeiee che 414 324 323 353 363 628 985 1,687 
BSTATT Riis save habe sos sc sicle oes 21,088} 14,148) 19,755); 30,076] 28,481; 29,432} 22,985] 17,509 
LOL VIGRS 2a $ OEE eee, ee 4,566 6, 226 6,575 8,225} 13,278] 12,329} 12,659) 10,514 
LOLS oyoel St a ER Ge ne 13,813} 17,668) 16,590} 19,525} 19,887) 23,348) 21,252) 17,362 
UGATACLOIGIEA , Wiiald ehihbicco line: clarcalamee 3,185 3, 864 3,913 3,922 WW 3,913 5,719 4,672 
Hi renowr Guanes... 6G. deb. s,.|d cere, o 2: 2 2 15 5 2 4 54 
PAPAS UNG ee. oc HEG ReKs oiliieelecds 183 114 120 69 41 211 485 177 
Je ES 3 es ee MSS. oe 11, 441 11, 632 8,891 8,188 8,140} 11,641 10,749] 21,864 
POMLINATH oe eee we oieett ohhh « howiae te 853 696 883 1,224 866 1,031 1,610 1,283 
TRUM Ae cde Reith 00.0.1, A. 938 1,656 2,423 3,039 3,151 2,994 5,679 3,283 
YET) Cs 5 an 6 43,480} 45,833} 35,345] 34,978 42,328) 46,328) 64,075) 73,045 
Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries........ 4,067 4,608 7,597 5, 296 5,115 5,067 7,117 7,754 
Totals, Other Countries........ 106,392} 109,166] 114,184) 140,507} 142,863] 168,848] 173,090} 184,168 
Totals, South America..... 110,459) 113,773) 121,780) 145,803) 147,978) 173,915) 180,207; 191,922 
Central America and Antilles— 

SUATNAR At oie «0 clse de wal ts ok 2,541 3,083 3,357 3,798 5,010 6,133 8,876 9,257 
IBALDAG OB sees deck Ses d rdw ws 4,159 4,103 3,775 3,977 4,481 5, 469 6, 922 6, 826 
Bermudas Wen. ee PA. Seed! 3,195 4,334 4,016 4,239 4,492 5,713 6,339 5,984 
British Honduras.......... Lite dn 229 289 409 600 83 698 973 1,065 
Damnica +e fet. t foc. See at hee! 15,588) 18,538) 18,056) 19,077] 21,891) 22,271) 28,942) 30,280 
Leeward and Windward Islands. . 4,248 4,437 4,720 4,828 5,642 6,596 7,986 8,037 
Trinidad and Tobago............ 11,548} 12,636) 12,971] 18,398} 14,817] 16,213) 17,791) 21,532 
BOStAL HID. cans re ise ccubhes os 2,879 2,633 2,983 2,931 3,473 3,651 3, 841 5,397 
SA) 5 a Oe 17,549} 15,222} 13,038) 31,104) 10,878) 16,483; 60,930) 52,594 
Dominican Republic............. 5,335 5,137 5,062 4,469 8,488 9,085 9,070 6,152 
LEN UST io as 4 SIO 2,146 2,567 2,390 2,436 3,354 3,134 4,416 4,051 
French West Indies............-. 26 19 43 75 53 66 135 144 
Guatentala uo citeseocdi sie s8s 3,645 2,627 2,106 2,188 2,705 3,107 3, 433 4,001 
ELATEIOPIORM IAA Katnvelsina xroie,s.ds ce 0% 2,079 1,319 1,529} \ 1,543 1,277 1,525 1, 485 1,302 
aaa A: AES ob oe ee ie : 1,201 946 1,416 1,061 899 1,100 1,260 1,005 
Mexicoult. fens pases i08.E: 31,429} 27,633} 38,023] 38,529] 41,267) 55,572) 65,151) 51,006 
Retherbnde Antes scmaweeseses 1,583 1,193 1,131 1,239 1,793 2,406 2,355 3,004 
INECATASI JRO Hse PRT Gs. «30S 1, 886 1,515 1,319 1,448 2,135 2,693 2,209 2,805 
PARRA aeocsrrs sere ewe tare 5,370 4,023 3, 703 4,578 5, 645 4,417 4,602 4,622 
IPUCELOURICO,... < e5<s cas 0 Metan coe 12,526) 10,522} 11,172} 138,109) 12,711 14,619} 15,408} 17,693 
United States Virgin Islands RAG. 4 132 214 190 2 28 Tools 1,571 

Totals, Commonwealth and 

Preferential Countries........ 41,507 47, 421 47,304) 54,917) 57,167) 638,093) 77,829] 82,981 

Totals, Other Countries........ 87,786} 75,540) 84,127} 104,900) 94,961) 118,092} 175,612} 155,348 

Totals, Central America 
and Antilles.............. 129,294; 122,961) 131,431) 159,818} 152,129) 181,185} 253,441) 238,329 
North America— 
Gaara 0 ees | Reduce Gace 138 154 427 198 167 287 272 137 
St. Pierre and Miquelon.......... 1,444 1, 403 1,563 1, 825 1,799 1,913 2,431 2,713 
United: states! igh...) te ee. 2,808, 067/3, 083, 151/2, 932, 171/83, 107, 176/3, 608, 4393, 766, 380/4, 271, 059) 4, 840, 456 


| | |) | | | | — _______ 


Totals, North America..... 2,809, 650/3, 084, 708) 2, 934, 162/3, 109, 199/3, 610, 404/3, 768, 580/4, 273, 762) 4, 843,307 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries. .|1, 061, 7011, 067, 263/1, 249, 104/1, 238, 198/1, 240, 045)1, 398, 364/1, 693, 650/1, 676, 638 


S$ | | | | | | | 


Grand Totals, Other Countries|3, 729, 735/3, 954, 409/4, 006, 470/4, 516, 788/4, 938, 479/5, 400, 165|6, 400, 5696, 848, 440 


Grand Totals, All Countries. |4,791, 4836/5, 021, 672/5,255,575/5, 754, 986/6, 798, 523/6, 178, 529/8, 094, 219/8, 525,078 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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6.— Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1958-65 


Region and Country | 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964" 1965 


ee es Pe a 


$7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Western Europe— 


Britain Yn oe eee eee 518,505} 588,573} 588,932} 618,221) 563,062) 526,800} 578,995) 619,121 
Gibraltitencasnetes. sites oe 1 1 2 1 — — 13 2 
rel and tee «a's, a0 Bare <<! cornet os tee l3 2,001 2,098 3, 806 4,826 5, 320 5,624 6, 861 
Malta anduGozo.. trates «<r 62 174 22 25 ooG 232 113 387 
TAVISEDIA Was 5 Bore co SRE NEO ok chee 4,640 5,707 6, 605 6,636 7,971 9, 026 9,595} 12,281 
Belgium and Luxembourg........ 85, 759 44,786 41,401 44,780} 48,672 47, 342 59,198 72,027 
ennai eas Mees hore ae oe 7,401 9,227 9, 962 11,650} 138,278) 13,209 15,749] 20,071 
Hin en i tarege. oars be Ry scsperm «cohen: 475 875 1,053 1215 1,939 2,520 oy laa 2,762 
Prance Mes ton. ake ables « eae 40,007; 56,940} 50,121) 54,280) 56,160} 58,170) 68,687) 96,103 
Germany, Federal Republic..... 102,644) 123,905) 126,988} 186,530} 141,198) 144,023] 170,392} 209,517 
GT OOCO Pe hans, nce Meee wis. res 316 310 538 545 1,094 1,631 1,550 1, 838 
Teelan dee ee <5. «s,m 7 40 15 707 Lass 696 2 659 
Tish ye ee re eee 32,150} 37,656) 42,848} 49,140} 51,859] 55,303} 67,462) 80,279 
Netherlands:en- As ee. Biae:. cs 26,905} 29,154) 31,456) 33,493] 37,049] 36,736] 39,933] 56,274 
NOrwayes case heel eee 3,106 4,063 4,248 8,965) 16,109} 23,492| 27,335) 33,641 
Portugal ee ee 3,045 3,116 3,208 4,917 5,998 Cable 9,414; 11,053 
DSPAlha iste sara tes. Commer emia 6,681 5, 627 6,947 8,543 8, 463 8,496} 11,704} 138,280 
S WEEN cent ap CRCESICN 18,939) 18,077} - 20,409] 24,221) 25,873] 38,410) 38,794) 55,568 
Switzerland? ma: ae eres ea 26,491; 24,514) 24,348) 26,102} 28,040) 32,469] 36,932) 43,986 
Totals, Commonwealth and 

Preferential Countries....... 519,881) 590,748) 591,054} 622,053) 567,924) 532,352} 579,746] 626,370 
Totals, Other Countries....... 303,566] 363,996} 370,138) 411,722] 444,887| 474,236) 559,924) 709,338 


Totals, Western Europe....| 823,446) 954,744) 961,191/1,033,775/1, 012,811/1, 006,588/1, 139, 670|1,335, 709 


—_——————— | ——— | || | | | OO LL 


Eastern Europe— 


WOU S ERI ln Go Ae OSE Ce Foe OBUEeS — — 1 _ — — — 1 
Bulgaria 2 0. «ete ox. ens 4 6 6 24 34 74 114 526 
@zechoslovakia ) Me... dgaess 4,908 6, 440 6,654 8,405 9,033 9,204 12,847 15,965 
Germany, Eastern........ eee. 948 901 877 970 881 1,20 1,473 1,584 
LUN GAT VA? oh 5,5, cot oide cies ceettlatke 701 237 338 393 417 557 761 1,561 
Polandeen «oi .ro ade nize rect terrae 1,131 1, 648 1 tseAil 3,194 4,792 6,788 9,280) 11,815 
VOMANTANS  ...:c -hiehae.« ic dae 4 3D) 84 261 61 124 82 238 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
PUD CS ee Basie orden. Meteors ¢ 1,676 2,278 3,210 2,746 Lea ae 2,313 2,808 9, 885 
Wiucoslavaa ee <\jckeaeken. «, jaeces 813 551 804 1,665 1,801 1,843 2,601 2,967 
Totals, Eastern Europe.... 10,185) 12,090; 13,844) 17,659) 18,795) 22,109) 29,966) 44,541 
Middle East— 

GTLtindt bn Sb brctotem ee etic ls Pet ons 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 353 
Bahram sees eee ee ee 3 3 — 1 — 1 _ —_ 
(Gy pTUSPonaccass oceiatinaeiere meee 4 4 180 194 151 88 48 291 
Qatar Bee oh Mew ce ee eee bade 3 3 8,434 8,724 6,273 8,678 2,285 YaeG Esy- 
ructalStates ere ee eres 2 2 2 2 1,741 
British Middle East, n.e.s....... 62 400 59 48 68 56 3,183 
HE IODIA Aeuk sects a seiosnie eas 18 44 43 4 5 21 141 66 
lnyhoeees Cs 55 aa oe 1) RG Re 915} 11,948) 30,740} 21,622) 31,736) 42,799} 31,085) 31,765 
1 8210 pape sermaseactmRnCRD Gemma i omniceone 1,556 1,107 722 846 704 1,269 2,379 5,284 
Tisnael Seeiesiticc Bc. 5. sas deena 1,725 2,349 2,372 3, 106 5,646 6,043 6,270 6, 656 
JOrdanserrcaaiichieieeis nce. d teers 1 1 1 3 1 3) 10 ) 
WuWaltieest .. « treiideccasete ats 3 3 22,3035} 20,2255} 10,0348 5,169 11,219} 11,505 
TUQDAN OM ss te ee Metra lharee ae 2 4 33 23 58 65 81 50 
Tiby aie ere eee ee 3 — 1 1 10 1 — 1 
SaUCIBAT A Diatcre Bier aeieere ct 68,021} 70,725) 37,402} 41,393) 40,551] 50,290} 18,553 42,114 
Somalia Pk eet ee if 1 — 1 — 1 1 _ 
Sudan: Miewatiad fie ised cis: 80 438 83 76 105 148 113 138 
Sig 9 6: pen pureraaparararer ean arprecccarne rarcerare 200 183 127 263 455 362 492 515 
Turkeys. Cytion fee era eso. 491 886 855 859 1,472 1,294 1,207 1,055. 
United Arab Republic—Egypt... 179 200 846 474 301 224 125 221 

Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries....... 62 400} 30,9757) 29,1927) 16,5257 8,823 5,516 5,118 
Totals, Other Countries....... 73,198} 87,887} 73,224; 68,668! 81,044] 107,688] 71,675) 99,379 
Totals, Middle East........ 73,261} 88,286) 104,200) 97,861) 97,569) 116,511) 77,191] 104,496 
1 Less than $500. 2 Included with British Middle East, n.e.s. 3 Included with Saudi Arabia. 4 In- 
cluded with Malta and Gozo. 5 See Aden and Trucial States. 8 Included with ‘‘Totals, Common- 


wealth and Preferential Countries’’. 7 Includes Kuwait. 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 


Region and Country 


Other Africa— 
G 


SRA E PC 6) 0 be cfulnle ele 0 ie 
WSR ©e 00.9 6 bh 60 oe 8.0, 0 ee 
PCP ee eRe seeecevevrsccse 

OBES 0 0 0) 0 oe ekhie le eis 0 0 0 eu8 
ee’ 


616.600 .0 SUeie'a a's 88:16 


yasalan 
Republic of South Africa 
odesia 


o- 
eee 
BLP ee way ce 6 bic a wk 6 
see 
PP See ecesneene 
se ewcrens 
ee ie arr 
BME9 GP 19 0)0.0 lesa Sw esileiacele 
Met) © TS 6 @ 056 6.516. 0.6 «6 6 6 a6 
4,0 0.9. 0.8..0 0) .060-0..6 0.0.6.0. m.9.6 


eee eoee 


Boot 96 8S ee Ries als 6. @-s\ "a0 e @ 
Ss S06. S08 66 las m6 6.6 w:6 6 sie 
pe SAS © 016 sie ole 66 es ole 
SP Sie Sie 86. nib Bias ee eee p.ehe se 
tee 


eeeoeee ees 


SON SS SUS Oe, B ate’ wie afeo se «ae 6 
eee ere sees ne 
COC Ce ese reece sve 
7 W'S lee. KO 0 S16 eb aes 0 0s we 
@ S'eete)s is 6 6 08s a).6 wale, 


Morocco...... 


eC ee errr ecceeee 


Serre ress eses 
oe Br are"e tes a \eeip 6 6s 46.6 oe 0 a6 


SCC O06 C00 C16 se 016 e106 6 6 4 


Totals, Commonwealth 
Preferential Countries 


Totals, Other Countries 
Totals, Other Africa 


Other Asia— 
Ceylon..... 
Hong Kong 
gadis 2.3. 
Malaysia 
Pakistan 


oe 


Cece eresrecreecese 
CO er ere eee er esses 
tee eee seen eee 
WHO Op oe ceased anecece 


RSLS Se0 s: Ml WIPES! wie (6 oe ale 


SON0O Tene. 6.084) 65816 5 6 6s 
AO Ok oc CeCe 
eee ee eee 
ed 
pats; el opoyel sie alel iiele'e ao 
aS B80 RES -O4ehebie sis) =e 0.0 «65 > 
a ed 


ee ey 


ee 


Portuguese Asia 
Taiwan ( 
Thailand 


a 


See 66 6 OF eso 6 6 064 6p 


Totals, Commonwealth 
Preferential Countries 


Totals, Other Countries 
Totals, Other Asia 


1 Formerly Nyasaland. 
alawi. 


ee 


eeee 


10 See Tanzania. 
$500. 14 Included 
cluded with Malaysia. 


5 Formerly Southern Rhodesia. 
7 See Zambia, Rhodesia and Malawi. 
4 Formerly Tanganyika. 
with French Africa, n.e.s. 


1958-65—continued 


1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964r 1965 

$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 
<fs 2,122 4,108 3,127 4,691 7,036 6, 533 7,961} 10,158 
ete 5,057 4,261 2,561 3,629 3,157 5,323 7,397 6, 862 
Byatt 1 1 1 1 391 
pets ahd 5,918 7,584 2,100 5, 600 5,215 8,606) 138,394 6,456 
‘eare 2,372 3,084 4,358 3,504 5,726 7,924; 11,264) 11,252 
fe}. os 2 2 2 2 2 1,306 37 3 
NS 2 2 2 2 2 408 297 4 
AS ey) 6,564) 11,482) 12,202] 16,952 31,548] 28,777] 27,113 
Sabie: Je 5 5 5 5 3, 408 
Poe 1,37 966 981 1,318 3,272 6 6 
Fe 1 5 3 311 
sieves 2 2 2 2 2 6,320 4,279 8 
sits ® 9 1, 834 2,139 2,173 7,315 9,061 10 
hel u u ul u 1 re 6,907 
$9. 6. ° 9 1,277 2,325 2,213 3,144 4,582 6, 800 
abies 12 12 12 12 12 12 12 2 
OS. oe 13 13 53 3 4 
ANTEC 14 14 161 162 509 458 61 98 
Siueyee 5 15 209 136 122 728 1,297 1,415 
eae 14 14 14 14 15 147 4 121 
Beit 1,125 2,258 1,781 1,314 1,320 1,921 1,911 1,661 
ie 14 14 185 D) 8 14 14 14 
oe a 14 14 270 13 14 4 14 
eee 1,749 2,188 33 29 17 310 1,263 68 
vedas 14 14 14 658 1,123 859 687 274 
HORE 14 14 2,794 4,824 896 2,501 1,707 1,066 
wees 14 14 4 788 244 227 623 247 
oe 147 39 144 40 106 327 208 
beeen, 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 668 
Lontee 130 209 222 164 487 540 1,162 278 
apie 24 18 30 139 395 431 633 
Ses. 11 — —_ — 13 _ — _ 
ere 7 17 23 39 22 6 
te: bel 14 14 14 14 ss zs zack 6 
worse 14 4 62 32 17 19 19 

and ane re a 
ras 24,759] 26,563] 27,729 35,469} 45,772) 78,433] 87,055 79, 664 
Sgesiias 3,195 4,715 5,728 8,327 4,962 8, 234 9,553 6,767 
SHOR 27,954) 31,278] 33,456 43,796 50,734) 86,667| 96,608] 86,431 
Sip afte 12,863} 15,133] 15,556 16,516) 14,763} 14,642 13,413) 14,086 
BS rors 8,689} 12,969} 15,5341 14,143 18,889} 21,197/ 26,321] 31,194 
Bie Ss 27,655] 29,221] 29,352 33,465} 43,479] 52,664] 36, 121 43,424 
Sone 19,863} 28,644; 28,120] 23,597 27,740) 31,634) 34,566} 40,272 
Rahs 460 1,061 985 2,367 2,561 2,270 4,211 3, 654 
xe sie 129 390 261 297 511 16 16 16 
eeeee = irae —— 13 — ? eae — ens 
Pe ess 84 24 85 30 50 102 276 39 
ae is 7 17 17 2 — — — — 
sce 5,370 4,840 5, 638 3, 233 4,521 5,147 9,420) 14,444 
Me oh 211 147 529 290 173 152 1,393 2,365 
ee sie 70,092} 102,669] 110,382 116,607} 125,359] 130,471] 174,388 230, 204 
Bie ciel 21 235 404 76 99 380 473 1, 468 
ere 2,177 1,440 1,966 1,517 1,447 2,007 2,970 3, 583 
ns tis 1 18 — — 77 428 1,204 1,919 
ec 159 716 1,150 1, 856 2,910 5, 875 9,063 9,333 
athe 643 649 842 582 1,031 582 582 899 
SApOe 3 8 5 9 7 1 4 2 
sad! Wate] iiee| wal pal 

56 8 69,659) 87,418} 89,807] 90,384 107,943} 122,407] 114,633] 132,580 
Sa 5 78,762) 110,728} 121,020] 124,202 135,673) 145,145] 199,772] 264,256 
oxorahele 148,422] 198,146} 210,827] 214,586 243,616) 267,552! 314,405] 396,837 


2 Included with Rhodesia and N yasaland. 
6 See Northern Rhodesia, 


8 See Rhodesia, 


17 Included with Viet-Nam. 


12 Formerly Northern 
15 Included with Portuguese Africa, n.e.s. 


3 See Zambia. 4 See 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
® Included with Kenya. 

Rhodesia. 13 Less 4S 
16 n- 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1958-65—continued 


Region and Country 


Oceania— 
Australia ht be: MME eee & TOC 


do 6. eb Wiel. 6.60 (61456, 6 Mlelens (0 ts, 0.6 6 Cleue ee eee 


Pre ee 


British Oceania, 7.@.8.........++- 


Wrench Oceania, tessa a+ sateen aie 
United States Oceania 


re ee 


Totals, Commonwealth 
Preferential Countries....... 


Totals, Other Countries 
Totals, Oceania 


eeeceees 


ee 


South America— 
Brisish Guiana...) dete «10 ccc selene ore 
Falkland Islands 


ee oeeeceoeeeoeee 


weer ere reece erer eres ereeeee 


Chile 


Weuadortn co ccden «<< Gees ele 


se cesoererresr reser eeeoeee 


Peru 


Uruguay 


eeccce reco eee eeesneeneeee 


Totals, Commonwealth and 
Preferential Countries 


Totals, Other Countries....... 
Totals, South America 


ereceoe 


eooee 


Central America and Antilles— 
Bahamas 


Bermuda 


we eboe er rereeeeeasrseeseeoee 


re ee 


ATA CAM een. deca teit ase ease nate 
Leeward andWindward Islands... 
Trinidad and Tobago 


Dominican Republic 
leSalvadoms, sods oss see ence 
French West Indies............-- 
Guatemalan fee 6 eee eee 
Ea tt - Wee en oO ee Ghee 
Honduras 
MEXICO RRNA: 2 ss Ata de ose ines oer 
Netherlands Antilles...........- 
NICar agua s.e. s.eeciear eer ee 
PAA Ta pie nensstebavousrurnatomurcevearketen= 
PucrtowRicow as oe eee shew ees 
United States Virgin Islands 


Totals, Commonwealth 
Preferential Countries 


eth CMC) Oe Le Re Mae ac Ce 


Totals, Other Countries 


Totals, Central America 


and Antilles 


a ee Ce 


1 Less than $500. 


1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
41,080] 35,508} 36,649) 45,21¢) 55,650 
4,764 481 2,512 3,144 8,588 
8.594} 10,099] 10,546) 12,005) 14,087 
157 = 1 = 5 
1 = 40 _— 1 
i 21 55 214 
54,595} 52,087/ 49,706} 60,365) 78,310 
1 21 96 214 
54,597| 52,109] 49,802} 60,578] 78,338 
18,033} 18,921 poste 23,375} 31,334 
3,380 3,611 3,399 5,649 5,352 
166 443 883 957 
28,479] 24,883) 29,081; 31,600} 36,361 
870 747 1,217 ib w Yi 1,271 
15,827; 12,784] 18,023} 15,658) 18,576 
7,623} 11,018 7,682 8,611 7,625 
746 760 874 378 
3,978 3,037 4,233 3, 225 3,770 
2,872 4,156 3, 482 4,057 6,158 
657 987 1,834 793 
204,582} 195,189} 216,640} 224,275) 243,495 
18,034) 18,929} 23,038) 23,375) 31,334 
270,568| 269,180| 257,615} 282,349} 296,329 319,379] 358,664 
291,194) 287,213} 276,544) 305,387; 319,703 350,714; 394,317 
146 233 2,614 484 217 426 412 
3,735 4,709 2,417 4,980 3,170 3,954 3, 851 
276 1,291 701 224 136 262 190 
136 92 91 701 629 1,720 1,858 
27,491| 31,012) 37,688) 38,511) 39,721 51,824) 47,858 
1,761 1,989 1,496 1,261 1,685 2,202 1,026 
9,807; 12,731; 14,512} 14,375} 14,100 15,871] 20,738 
7,127 4,810 4,345 4,227 6, 259 7,308 8,353 
18,836} 12,011 7,243 5,034 2,803} 13,041 3, 464 
2,659 1,634 1,586 1,269 1,912 2,281 5,093 
1,186 3, 899 829 1,307 1,848 1,960 3,356 
=e 7 28 426 326 278 263 
3,585 2,718 3, 256 2,536 1,796 2,557 2, 422 
1,073 1,053 982 810 566 1,159 2,056 
4,903 2,905 3,352 7,391 7,617 6, 868 7,670 
31,888| 34,201) 21,007; 18,193) 24,416 23,734} 23,186 
39,453] 47,120) 32,521) 31,137; 35, 856 35,999] 34,885 
2,657 306 170 208 107 383 727 
7,478 8, 889 6, 066 6,168 8,321} 11,057; 15,095 
1, 483 1,780 2,904 2,359 2,713 2,399 3,554 
44 32 32 1 1 
43,352| 52,057) 59,518} 60,535) 59, 658 75,960) 75,933 
122,323] 121,365] 84,322} 81,067; 94,541 109,025} 110,137 


Be ee ee eee ee ee eee aay ea aS ee eae ee 


165,675| 173,422] 143,839) 141,603) 154,199 184,985) 186,070 


——_——__————_ 


————_"—- 


———— 


6 975 
254,670 


22,549 
342, 283 
364,832 


58,714 


——— 


124,471 


—_—_——— 
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6.—Value of Imports, by Geographic Region and Country, 1958-65—concluded 


PRET 


Region and Country 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 


GEES | PI Seay ee eeepc (eee = 21 cece a (Ae rete 


$000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $'000 $000 $000 


North America— 


Giemenlandyas ss . 3... dR...) ove 8 53 1 102 111 106 110 — 
St. Pierre and Miquelon......... 19 27 60 42 118 84 189 76 
United States?.. v.00... 6005, 3, 460, 147/3, 709, 0855/3, 686, 625/3, 863, 968 4,299, 539/4, 444, 556/5, 164, 285 6,045,105 


PF) CPF a ee es ee ees a ae 


Totals, North America..... 3, 460,174/3, 709, 145/3, 686, 685|3, 864, 111 4,299, 769) 4,444, 746|5,164,585|6, 045,181 


Grand Totals, Commonwealth 
and Preferential Countries, . 728,521) 829,814} 870,099] 910,377 881,563) 927,620) 979,845 991, 983 


awn ols. le eS ee eh a 


Grand Totals, Other Countries| 4,321, 971 4,679, 107/4, 612, 597/4, 858, 20115, 376, 21315, 630, 589|6, 507,862/7, 641, 446 


S Le Joe le ata LS ef ee 


Grand Totals, All Countries. 5,050, 492/5, 508, 921/5, 482, 695/5, 768, 578 6, 257, 776|6, 558, 209) 7, 487, 707/8, 633, 430 


1 Less than $500. 2 Includes Alaska and Hawaii, 


The proportion of imports subject to duty varies widely between countries and geo- 
graphic areas. Generally, the Canadian tariff imposes duties on a greater proportion of 
manufactured goods than of natural products. Countries supplying chiefly manufactures 
to Canada tend to have duties charged on a greater proportion of their goods and also 
to have relatively higher average ad valorem rates of duty charged on their goods than is 
the case with countries supplying chiefly natural products. Variations in the proportion 
of imports dutiable as between different countries or in the average ad valorem rates of 
duty charged on imports from different countries therefore do not necessarily indicate 
differences in the tariff relations between Canada and these countries. 


7-—Values of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1963-65 


1963 1964r 
Dutiable| Free Total ||Dutiable] Free Total ||Dutiable] Free Total 


—— | | | J 


$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $’000 


Western Europe......... 576,783) 429,805/1,006,588]| 659,727 488, 944/1,139,670] 791,303) 544,406/1,335, 709 
BSEMAI He hen). ssveed 212,766] 314,033! 526,800|| 223, 478 350,518} 573,995] 249,612) 369,509] 619,121 


Region and Country 


Vat re aT! 8,071 955 9,026 8,712 884 9,595] 11,194 1,087} 12,281 
Belgium and Luxem- 

oar. 92 ore FS 34,327) 13,015} 47,342] 45,024) 14,174 59,198) 57,736] 14,291] 72,027 
Demntarke? oi (oh vit 8, 861 4,348} 13,209] 10,876 4,874 15,7491 13,380 6,691} 20,071 
Preece. 45,279} 12,891] 58,170] 54,879 13,808}  68,687/} 79,064; 17,039] 96,103 
Germany, Federal Re- 

DUI Cs siete dn oil, 118,537} 25,486] 144,023] 135,436 34,956] 170,392) 162,355} 47,162] 209,517 
SS ae EY es 49,494 5,809} 55,303] 60,976 6,486} 67,462] 72,089 8,190} 80,279 
Netherlands........... 27,268 9,468} 36,736] 30,417 9,516) 39,933] 42,833] 13,441] 56,274 
DOES os cts cus» 5,359} 18,133} 23,4992 6,045} 21,290) 27,335 9,642) 23,999} 33,641 
DAIS .2 POs cs, bea lh 4,035 4, 460 8, 496 5,375 6,329} 11,704 6, 449 6,830} 13,280 
BweUleertrr: soso 24, 646 8,764; 33,410] 28,075} 10,719] 38,794 36,935] 18,634) 55,568 
Switzerland............ 25, 202 7,267; 82,469] 27,303 9,630) 36,932)) 32,738] 11,248] 43,986 

Eastern Europe......... 19,315 2,794, 22,109] 26,697 3,269} 29,966) 35,197 9,344, 44,541 
Czechoslovakia........ 8, 828 376 9,204) 12,019 828) 12,847] 15,097 868} 15,965 
Ee eae are 6, 416 372 6,788 OMT 164 9,280 11,329 486] 11,815 

Middle East............. 4,335; 112,175) 116,511 4,660; 72,530) 77,191 5,242/ 99,255) 104,496 
Nt Sd aa, ss yx 5 — 8,678 8,678 — 2,285 2,285 — 2,782 2,732 
eT ee ee ee 153} 42,646] 42,799 228] 30,857} 31,085 630} 31,135) 31,765 
a ie BRE 91 1,178 1, 269 129 2,250 2,379 82 5, 202 5, 284 
AE eer aan 2,954 3,089 6,043 3, 238 3,032 6,270 3, 164 3,491 6, 656 
as a 5, 169 5, 169 Ziv ell, 2) aie ol 240 7} 11,498} 11,505 
Saudi Arabia.......... — 50,290| 50,290 1 18,552| 18,553 Dp Asean el 742 t 


1 Less than $500. 
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7.—WValues of Dutiable and Free Imports, by Geographic Region and Leading 
Countries, 1963-65—concluded 


Dutiable 


ee) NS SS) SS eS | Se ee a ee ee 


$’000 $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 
Other Africa............ 46,146| 86,667) 38,050) 58,558} 96,608 58,524) 86,431 
Ghanwieec es oe 4,574 6,533 2,283 5,678 7,961 6,693 10,158 
Kenya anne Ren ae 5, 220 5,320 78 7,319 7,397 6,801 6, 862 
Mauritius and 
Dependencies........ — 8, 606 13,008 385 13,394 67 6, 456 
INIGeriaeseseeen. ines 4,320 7,924 3,588 7,676 11,264 8,571 11, 252 
Republic of South 
Mirican sc eee eae 13, 494 31,548 13,709 15,068) 28,777 16,198} 27,113 
‘Tanganyika. sects 7,284 7,315 52 9,009 9,061 1 
MRanzaniaer sees etree 2 2 2 2 6, 820 6, 907 
Other Asia.............. 90,405} 267,552] 219,899) 94,506) 314,405 107,770) 396,837 
Gevyloneeren cece ee 14,055 14, 642 666 12,747 13, 413 13, 256 14,036 
HongyKongs-taeehee-«- 592] 21,197 980} 26,321 1,102 31,194 
LBi(aht: eee A ar ls ae 26,952} 52,664 26,254) 36,121 28,305} 48,424 
Mala ysiaaercsncssitces 29,004 31, 454 31,742 34, 566 37, 656 40, 272 
China, Communist .... 3,129 5,147 4,390 9, 420 5, 805 14,444 
Japanese aed: unre as 12,478] 130,471 13,414) 174,388 16,634} 230,204 
Taiwan (Republic of 
Ching he so cee 290 5,875 291 9,063 435 9,333 
Oceaniassccc cond & a53.G 29,270} 78,338 39,652) 84,896 41,646) 72,218 
WNustraligi: «.ccciceeet ees 22,029 55,650 26,660} 59,827 26,230) 47,317 
1 fete Aloe k See teas tee 16 8,588 10 7,401 14 4,801 
New Zealand.......... 7,219 14, 067 9, 426 14,076 10,310 14, 870 
South America.......... 265,586] 350,714 293,946} 394,317 261,718) 364,832 
British Guiana......... 14,904} 31,334 17,516} 35,653 16,173] 22,549 
Brazil edie oa: 8 See: 15,692 36,361 14,319 39,533 13.323) Bsosole 
Wolombiaue nee: sete 3,119 13,576 1,876 14, 889 2,793 16, 812 
Hicuador:: .assneeeeeee 129 1020 80 9,353 406 8,546 
Vienezuclas.keeeere 220,477) 243,495 243,070) 270,621 208,425) 254,670 
Central America and 
Antilles............. 67,047) 184,985 65,785} 186,070 61,990} 183,185 
Jamaicantenias fies 34,981 51,524 31,665 47, 858 29,271 36,000 
Trinidad and Tobago.. 9,644 15, 871 fimo! 20,738 10, 234 16,670 
@ostawkvics.wicn eee ee 190 7,308 38 8,363 197 6,715 
iElondurast.20e.. ceeeate 170 6, 868 235 7,670 199 10,193 
IMiexicosenn..cate.« toate 14,467) 23,734 13,244) 23,186 15,553] 27,247 
Netherlands Antilles .. 207 35,999 8) 34, 885 268 43,341 
IPSNaIMN eee, ds ec eee 39 11,057 37 15,095 36 19,414 
North America.......... 2,472, 351/1,972,395| 4, 444, 746]|2,828, 971/2,335,614)5, 164,585 2,962, 499|3, 082, 682|6, 045,181 


United States.......... 2,472, 340|1, 972, 216|4, 444, 556|2, 828, 941/2, 335, 344/5, 164, 285]/2, 962, 478}3, 082, 627 6,045, 105 


Totals, Common- 
wealth and Prefer- 
ential Countries.... 


Totals, Other 


397,800} 529,820] 927,620] 396,112} 583,733) 979,845] 384,832} 607,152) 991,983 


S| | (carl amerecerensccec | ERT aes as Laer 


Countries........... 3,144, 786|2, 485, 803|5, 630, 589/33, 638, 790 2,869, 0726, 507, 862)|3, 981, 265 3,860, 182|7, 641, 446 
Grand Totals, 
Imports........... 3,542, 585|3, 015, 623|/6,558, 209 4,034, 903/3, 452, 804|7,487, 707)|4, 366, 096 4,267,334/8, 633, 430 


oo yee pe ee vol Jeet se! Sep el eee ee SS eee 


1 See Tanzania. 2 Formerly Tanganyika. 


Section 4.—Trade by Commodity 


This Section provides detailed information on the composition of Canada’s exports and 
imports for 1964 and 1965. Table 8 shows exports and re-exports to and imports from all 
countries, Britain and the United States, classified by section; Table 9 gives detailed statis- 
tics of all commodities of any importance exported from Canada to all countries, to Britain 
and to the United States; and detailed statistics for imports into Canada by section and 
commodity appear in Table 10. 
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8.—Exports to and Imports from All Countries, Britain and the 


by Section, 1964 and 1965 
(Millions of dollars) 
—_—_VwO—ee———————_—reCe—e—e 
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United States, 


Domestic Exports Re-exports Imports 
Section 
1964° 1965 1964 1965 1964r 1965 
se ee a ae ae on 8,094.2 | 8,525.1 209.2 241.6 || 7,487.7 8,633.4 
TT A ey Seas Sementing ee a 79.1 0.1 0.1 ve 10.8 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............. 1,805.9 | 1,629.8 8.4 10.5 777.6 758.8 
Crude materials, inedible..................... 1,616.1 1763.7 6.3 8.3 960.7 1,006.3 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 3,502.5 | 3,728.8 56.9 57.0 1,813.0 2,114.4 
Hud products, inedibless; .i...<.. cele osuceoce! 1,109.0 | 1,300.1 134.6 160.2 || 3,701.2 4,476.6 
Special transactions—trade.................... 26.2 23.5 2.9 5.5 218.1 266.5 
a ees ae ee re oe 1,199.8 | 1,174.3 7.0 11.0 574.0 619.1 
PAVO ANU MIN, fs ok RERR ER a echt aie cs « def a 0.1 2E -- 0.4 0.1 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............. Dela 302.3 0.5 OnF 34.8 40.3 
Crude materials, inedible..................... 236.4 256.3 0.6 0.2 37.3 37.0 
Fabricated materials, inedible................. 602.6 567.5 1.4 1.8 180.3 189.9 
nd products, nediblew:.;...... ies du... 00: 48.6 47.7 4.8 8.3 313.3 342.7 
Special transactions—trade.................00. 0.5 0.5 -- -- 7.8 9.0 
eT Te ee oo ee ee ae 4,271.1 | 4,840.5 165.9 192.3 || 5,164.3 6,045.1 
ASS WO wAM a lly fyi to CI os. i215 AS decals « oe 30.1 72.0 =< 0.1 16.4 10.2 
Food, feed, beverages and tobacco............. 362.0 408.9 6.9 783 356.1 374.5 
Crude materials, inedible..................04. 078.6 ja e012. 1 4.6 6.7 443.0 490.8 
Fabricated materials, inedible.......,......... 2978702) P2481. 7 52.5 51.5 1,197.1 STO 
Find products, Medible. . on... ooscsacerccecced 643.0 847.5 99.4 121.4 || 2,954.8 3,578.6 
Special transactions—trade..................6- 20.1 18.3 2.5 5.4 196.9 240.7 
ee ee ee 2 ne Mitel i lee Tits leu 


9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1964 and 1965 


eaeyeyeyveqyqw0@=®~O06SooONnanaoanvwvOwWvvOoaomQqQoooooe eee eee oo 
United States 


All Countries 


Section and Commodity 


1964r 
$000 

Mare Anning, ie) 20S... TRE 34,514 
Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco..... 1,805,886 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ , 065 
Other meat and meat preparations...... 15, 633 
Fish, whole or dressed, fresh or frozen... 41,501 
Fish, fillets and blocks, fresh or frozen 52, 861 
ish, preserved, except canned.......... 25,528 
IPRCANNOGL, S5500E BIOs. LISS. . 31, 851 
PeROLL USE RNa Ty tr ee Miss 289... 34,640 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 60,385 
PATA OV ici Secta ee aeia's sleleter Sietcle ale ere.a nate Sel ovehe 51,254 
Relea SR BuNieees Eyieeuey visi... LS 1,023,516 
Other cereals, unmilled................. 22,677 
Peapad MOUES.. Pes Sorina 100, 255 
Other cereals, milled................... 10, 969 
Cereal preparations.............00...00. 6, 889 
Tuits and fruit preparations............ 21,636 
Vegetables and vegetable preparations 30, 943 
Sugar and sugar preparations............ 11,310 
Other foods and materials for foods..... 19,698 
Oil seed cake and meal................. 22,409 
Other feeds of vegetable origin.......... 22,082 
Other fodder and feed.................. 18,107 
Precsieyristee, ceils et net eorek ws. 102,820 
Uther beverages..0.. 6b... . 6. es 4,493 
mmenn) Fee. 028: . 7 26S... Eh 38,365 
Crude Materials, Inedible............... 1,616,145 
Raw hides and skins.................... 14,913 
Fur skins, undressed.................... 30,328 
Other crude animal products............ 6, 583 
peeds tor sowatighs. 0.000 .0. 00.550 eck. 12,768 
ee oe rr > ee 48, 662 


1 Less than $500. 


1965 


79,133 


1,629,818 
59,542 
16, 652 
44,239 
65,131 
23, 444 
24,695 
39,186 
43,548 
43 , 679 

840,175 
26,534 
66,305 

8, 898 
8,058 
20,098 
41, 889 
12,661 
18,910 
26, 434 


1,763,701 


51,658 


Britain 

1964 1965 

$000 $7000 
42 79 
311,721 302,305 
3,930 4,865 
542 417 
4,164 4,263 
2,422 1,073 
8 49 
15,534 11,006 
758 1,199 
26,541 14, 264 
10, 657 13,189 
147, 428 140,383 
1,178 1,870 
21,692 19, 482 
4 1,314 
517 337 
7,042 6, 859 
9,958 13, 582 
778 202 
35123 3,690 
20,918 25, 435 
1,604 1,732 
4,012 5, 854 
305 465 
9 13 
28,627 30,761 
236,357 256, 260 
1,18 1,533 
7,414 6, 686 
761 1, 426 
2,738 2,578 
16,299 16,261 


1964 
$000 


30,115 
361, 969 


1965 


rd | a | eS | ee Se 


$000 


72,008 


408,917 
47,680 
10,205 
34,265 
62,909 

6,540 
420 
36, 260 
1,422 


1,012,093 
5,418 
17,669 
8,772 
6, 858 

1 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1964 and 1965—continued 


Section and Commodity 


Crude Materials, Inedible—concluded 
IRA DOSCEC ters. coi tte kr a.s, ccasopeetateys ae ioe 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oi! kernels. . 
Other crude vegetable products......... 
BATH NON ROLOXG Um ssn, ee PES A, eR 
Other crude wood materials............ 
Textile and related fibres............... 
Tron ores and concentrates............-. 
Seraparom-and steel 2au. 2s. ete cones 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap.. 
Copper in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Lead in ores, concentrates and scrap..... 
Nickel in ores, concentrates and scrap... 
Precious metals in ores, concentrates and 

SCTAD Sb eat oa ce cb sks Se al cas 
Zine in ores, concentrates and scrap...... 
Radioactive ores and concentrates...... 
Other metals in ores, concentrates and 

BCLAD Lake ee ete ce eettens «oa ete ot ae 
@rude petroleum. 2.2.26... te eterna 
Natural: pasties: :4-9.00h ose teres 4 cere 
Coal and other crude bituminous sub- 

StLANCES es cc carsales how Nee eee eee 


Sulplvuieee te en tere tee eee eer: 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible.......... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
Lumber softwood ...3...08o0e1 soos meek 
Lumber,hardwoodfa-2--) an ere 
Shingles and shakes.................e02: 
Other sawmill products................- 
WV ENCORE ais Sayersecixctiaicie te Sates ae 
PIV WiGOGE BES hic cccace-aetets ase ctete atone ore 


Wood pulp and similar pulp............. 
IN@wsprint paper 1... deed. tacts - 
Other paper for. printin@s,../.0. ere. . a 
Paperboard. £F2.) nthe 
Other papers AA caim ae ck hoe keto 
Yarn, thread, cordage, twine and rope... 
Broad woven fabries..............200.5. 
Other textile fabricated materials....... 
Oils, fats, waxes, extracts and derivatives 
Chemical elements. 5.5.83 2 7. se eee 
Other inorganic chemicals............... 
Organieiehemicalsrnewee .t0.05 . dee 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....... 
Synthetic rubber and plastics materials. 
Plastics, basic shapes and forms......... 
Other chemical products................ 
Petroleum and coal products............ 
Ferro-alloys 
Primary irontind steel Mage. =. eee 
Castings and forgings, steel............. 
Bars:andirods,isteel...22...0 ace aoe es 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel............. 
Rails and railway track material, steel.. 
Other iron and steel and alloys.......... 
Aluminum, including alloys............. 
Copperiandsalloys=s: fame een pee 
Lead, including alloys 
Nickel:dndvallo6ysi!. Stee.b. see 
Precious metals, including alloys........ 
Zane, cluding alloys.mer.) ..c5. cee eee 
Other non-ferrous metals and alloys..... 
Metal fabricated basic products 


1 Less than $500. 


Cy 


ry 


se ceeeeoe 


1964 


34,394 
54,776 
74,653 


7,383 
262,023 
97, 609 


12, 836 
155,706 
20, 404 
42,170 
9, 458 


3,502,496 
82 


All Countries 


1965 
$000 


30,900 
15, 562 
14,053 
40,819 
18,511 
15, 250 
360, 819 
8,265 
11,529 
77, 831 
22,946 
189,336 


47 , 428 
69, 849 
53, 698 


20,873 
279, 956 
104,280 


13,045 
158, 657 
27,470 
43,788 
9,614 


3,228, 769 
8,742 
457, 967 
31, 967 
30, 063 
5, 428 
31,580 
37,510 
7, 663 
493,501 
869, 586 
16,354 
21,300 
30, 804 
16, 158 
16, 630 
16,113 
24,319 
8, 526 
35, 907 
55, 172 
111,831 
87, 885 
12,897 
10,302 
22,572 
5,781 
65, 906 
31,512 
16,144 
78, 140 
11,600 
20,691 
360, 965 
194, 850 
41,243 
207, 864 
17,589 
71,588 
14,670 
43,039 


Britain 
1964 1965 
$000 $7000 
265 1,057 
5,761 9,558 
168 173 
2,017 3,096 
675 908 
845 1,154 
35,714 31,803 
369 
287 107 
884 2,840 
1,512 1,224 
81,396 87,610 
20,625 27, 533 
1,384 1/910 
39,627 38, 948 
1,235 6,086 
1 ae: 
11,782 11,865 
406 — 
1,812 1,590 
433 315 
602,570 567,484 
2,821 1,297 
CH EES 77,286 
3,069 2,946 
288 178 
590 613 
17 45 
27,195 25,249 
1,628 , 804 
38, 464 40, 404 
61,791 46, 9382 
2,263 2,391 
15,697 16,491 
10, 937 7,760 
1,035 1,103 
8,512 7,974 
1,779 1,690 
11, 982 12,130 
1,858 1, 839 
5,901 6,916 
147889 14) 495 
210 11 
21,778 18, 888 
2,312 1,095 
723 1,517 
596 528 
3,533 3,770 
13, 459 787 
65 38 
1,652 2,934 
7,993 3,418 
349 48 
98,171 97,335 
76,119 81,489 
9,245 19,819 
38, 835 22,391 
1 20 
25, 846 29,092 
5,501 5,043 
2,232 2,812 


United States 


11,717 
252045249 
684 


318,754 
23,512 
31,345 

4,855 
26,290 


104, 280 


2,368 
65,195 
10,215 
28,683 

6,597 


2,481, 658 
5, 465 


TRADE BY COMMODITY 
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9.—Domestic Exports from Canada to All Countries, to Britain and to the United 
States, by Section and Commodity, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


Section and Commodity 


DOCWORT pets) 2h ase cos os ced aU... 


RINT Ts ee CR TS on cc T Th 
Printed mimeter es. OF. 


Totals, Exports.................... 


1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


1964F 


$’000 


29,784 
18, 262 
18,003 
13,179 


1,109, 006 
37,246 


13, 499 
14, 928 
8, 967 
6,588 


8, 683 
10,784 
13, 230 
21,705 


24,577 
67,376 
31,597 


7,735 
9,387 
28, 880 
67, 667 
14,474 


1965 


$’000 


34,246 
22,537 
15, 492 
14,132 


1,300,145 
41, 287 


21,342 


983 


Britain United States 

1964 1965 1964 1965 

$000 $’000 $000 $000 
2, 884 3,412 25,983 29, 808 
1,350 1,715 13, 356 16, 409 
— “= 18,003 15, 492 
1,217 1, 408 5,328 6, 626 
48,586 47,693 642,975 847,472 
1,511 2,114 13,006 19,300 
109 232 10,046 16,795 
671 447 5,137 9,224 
710 1,048 6,055 7,952 
891 32 3, 863 7,089 
426 611 8,110 10,677 
832 810 3,872 4,762 
373 737 4,218 4,238 
2,274 1, 939 10, 846 11,795 
62 243 23, 449 21.273 
1,696 15351 61, 629 73, 693 
28 43 28, 987 28,948 
129 203 6, 282 10,114 
406 195 7,308 10,939 
_ 1 524 1,230 
1,910 1,197 20, 822 66,216 
34 71 5,526 24,353 
372 588 25,330 41,979 
327 1,851 45,108 98,703 
935 1,230 9,976 10,988 
— — 116, 893 81,374 
309 667 33,321 37, 849 
474 467 36, 262 44,728 
1 28 a2o 3,038 
11 45 3,573 2,444 
1,641 1,601 33,774 48,511 
5, 254 4, 982 5,983 T2602 
2,169 2,590 402 708 
1,183 1,923 6,525 10,647 
222 171 225114 29, 858 
1,549 1, 858 11,148 11, 436 
1,147 1,071 1,514 1,656 
orLOs 1, 457 7,770 10,610 
2,620 2,784 6,155 8,647 
4,939 3,399 6, 926 10,145 
952 317 3,158 3,597 
1,057 1,130 5,611 5,458 
Qe877 2,776 4,466 3,577 
381 404 1,128 1,488 
69 106 798 796 
677 702 45,028 7,971 
438 596 2,754 5,247 
795 870 6,152 7,534 
342 305 2,537 4,139 
287 258 5,170 5,701 
2,387 1,951 7,952 12,684 
503 487 20,116 18,307 
464 458 12,798 12,582 
40 29 7,318 5,725 
4,840, 456 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1964 and 1965 


Section and Commodity 


LivesAnimals':‘<.,. Steno is.ncessdoee. oes 


Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco...... 
Meat, fresh, chilled or frozen............ 
Other meat and meat preparations ...... 
Fish and marine animals................ 
Dairy produce, eggs and honey.......... 
Indianscorn¥smelled satan <<:-. 408s te « 
Other cereals and cereal preparations.... 
Bananas and plantains, fresh 
Grapes, fresh 
Oranges, mandarins and tangerines, 

fresh i. Se Brvterathe ears eaters saree 82.’ 


ee ee 


Fruits, dried or dehydrated.............. 
Orange juice and concentrates............ 
Other fruit juices and concentrates....... 
Fruits and products, canned............. 
Other fruits and fruit preparations....... 
Nats exceptiolinuts: Sam sc: ccs etc 
Momatoesminesh.......8. heh, fe c.ss 1 chats trey 
Other fresh vegetables................0- 
Other vegetables and vegetable 

DECPALALIONS tae) eee nee, =s.52,0 mien caiesey- 
Riaw Sugarat ts. co as tote soe ieee nes 
Refined sugar, molasses and syrups...... 
Sugar preparations and confectionery.... 
Cocos andychocolate, o%.5.0..4-.4-8.- +s 


Other foods and materials for foods ..... 
Oil seed cake and meal..............06-. 
Other fodder and feed.............0+00-- 
Distilled aleoholic beverages............ 
Other beverages... 4 Si <..csy= scot os.eide rs 
PRObSCCOu PER ns BAe cornet v\detmeeses 


Crude Materials, Inedible............... 
Hursskinsaundnresseds See te. e.cts Gee 
Other crude animal products............ 
SOvai DCANSee Bi... es oe eat 
Other oil seeds, oil nuts and oil kernels. . 
Rubber and allied gums, natural......... 
Other crude vegetable products.......... 
Crude wood materials. ...............65- 


Syntheticgitbres:: aceite hee one Mas Sh 
Otherstextiledibres. 9 29s, 3... 
Tron ores and concentrates.............-- 
seraparon andisteel 2 Seh.bin: eas ae 
Aluminum ores, concentrates and scrap.. 
Other metals in ores, concentrates, scrap. 
COR bei: tone apie, Herta o deite celeste 
Crude petroleum. 3.6 Beh. saeco see 
Other crude bituminous substances...... 
Aibrasives) naturale 209.35.-:.. teat = 
Pihosphateywocktsett Gee sie. cheeses 
Other crude non-metallic minerals....... 
Other waste and scrap materials......... 


Fabricated Materials, Inedible........... 
Leather and leather fabricated materials 
Rubber fabricated materials............ 
Lumber 


ee 


1 Less than $500. 


All Countries 


$000 
17,124 
777,596 


960, 662 
19,772 
12,903 
52, 899 
10,702 
22,699 
20,509 
22,376 
44,944 
65,297 
12,183 
17, 487 


9,303 


1,812,988 
15,039 
26,912 
37, 841 


20,511 
11,131 
11,383 


$000 
10,801 


758,836 
26,539 
15, 122 
26,421 
18,038 
27,789 
28,256 
31,446 
19, 987 


29,564 
38,237 
16,551 
15,270 
7,186 
27,446 
11, 503 
16,189 
17,665 
49,972 


23,158 
55,079 
5,701 
15, 851 
19, 957 
78, 692 
25,617 
36,310 
21,075 
5,744 
22,308 
15,414 
10,751 


1,006,274 
20,728 
13 , 424 
46,327 
14,490 
21,789 
21,481 
29, 400 
40,358 
68, 454 
14,514 
11,448 
60,550 
36,111 
69, 871 
29,1385 

126,200 
312,259 
6,208 
8,528 
13,991 
31,080 
9,935 


2114, 423 
17,256 
26,074 
38,815 


19,612 
12,011 
14,137 


Britain 


432 


1965 


$000 
125 


40,320 
3, 862 
278 
399 
481 


4,108 


189,933 
7,087 
2,077 

16 


167 
212 
13 


United States 


1964 


$'000 
16,365 
356,071 


6,018 


443,025 
8,793 


3,323 
7,404 
11,145 
22,800 
8,767 


1,197,118 
7,025 
22,511 
33,723 


6, 268 
9,041 
10,001 


a | | a 


$000 
10, 246 


374,527 
11,960 
9,134 
13, 893 
7,924 
27,789 
19,957 
10 


18,764 


23,118 
35, 672 
7,000 


6, 166 
7,144 
13,734 
24,772 
8,961 


1 se 


, 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1964 and 1965—continued 


All Countries Britain United States 


Section and Commodity 


1964 1964 1965 1964 1965 
SSS 2 ee See ee SES | FE Cae SE BEE 
$7000 $000 $7000 $000 $7000 
Fabricated Materials, Inedible—concl. 
Paper and paperboard................... 54,011 1,292 1,106 50, 695 54,737 

otton yarn and thread................. 13, 887 4,229 3,584 5,741 5, 666 
Synthetic fibre yarn and thread......... 16,607 328 779 10,956 13, 871 
Other yarn and thread.................. 18,948 8,190 6,781 3,787 3, 483 

ordage, twine and rope................. 10,349 9, 404 2,771 1,998 1,124 1,581 

road woven fabrics, wool and hair..... 26,119 27,010 17,08 16,925 824 742 
Broad woven fabrics, cotton............. 74,819 70,170 3,457 3,007 43,170 36, 034 
Broad woven fabrics, synthetic.......... 24,753 25,755 1, 466 1,511 13,173 11,513 

road woven fabrics, mixed fibres....... 31,524 35,001 5,112 4,757 18,142 21,158 
Other broad woven fabrics.............. 23, 568 25,901 1,798 1,451 2,587 2,762 
Coated or impregnated fabrics........... 13, 412 16,046 997 1,219 11,087 13, 837 
Other textile fabricated materials....___ 35,184 39,305 2,616 2,415 25,106 30,045 
Vegetable oils and fats, except essential 

See OE Oe 23, 475 29, 840 2,442 1,913 11,860 16,282 
Other oils, fats, waxes, extracts, 

Geri WA Ver fe och ale. ww ATO. 24,518 24, 857 451 514 21,384 20, 986 
Inorganic chemicals...................... 57,231 71,531 6,161 8,384 46, 450 55,794 
Organic chemicals....................... 93,918 106, 649 10, 893 10,191 72,451 83,008 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials....___ 16,113 15,516 45 38 14, 246 13,527 

ynthetic and reclaimed rubber......... 21,511 22,289 221 202 20,929 21,682 
Plastics materials, not Bhaned..../.200.2. 61, 583 68,972 2,169 1,706 55,011 62,291 
Plastic film and sheet................... 27,674 32, 667 2,661 2,717 22,766 27,514 
Other plastics basic shapes and forms... 16,398 20, 888 607 613 14, 951 19,220 

yestuffs, except dyeing extracts........ 15, 942 17,054 1,890 1, 887 7,829 8,011 
Pigments, lakes and toners.............. 12,112 13, 282 761 1,001 10,593 11,389 

aints and related products............. 9,164 10,396 482 644 8,540 9, 656 
Other chemical products................ 69,360 80,189 3,361 3,397 62,002 (AREER 
OC Wiel Aes Aie NNlileta ales teapaaieal 76,988 109,395 1,066 3,674 12,653 12,874 
Lubricating oils and greases............. 18,516 21,458 190 400 16, 833 19,145 

oke of petroleum and coal.............. 13,195 18,115 — 13,194 18,115 
Other petroleum and coal products...... 27,778 28, 562 1,967 2,248 16,395 16, 481 
Bars and rods, steel... 2°0.........cai.. 41,969 64, 543 2,742 3,921 10, 923 14, 408 
Plate, sheet and strip, steel....../. 287... 121, 587 155, 745 13,369 16, 839 95, 332 92,268 
Structural shapes and sheet piling, steel . 48 622 64,924 4,412 6, 456 26,551 29, 480 
Pipes and tubes, iron and steel........... 43,097 48,161 6,282 4,952 22,7712 28,724 

ire and wire rope, steel................ 18, 894 22,721 6,572 8,458 4,221 5,057 
Other iron and steel and alloys...5.te5.8. 27,902 41,545 641 1,693 20,586 29,580 
Aluminum, including BONS. ocean 39, 584 49 348 3,710 3,698 34,503 42,781 
Copper andialloys .. fi.cu/.......c28. 6, 14, 167 26,921 142 3,900 11,878 21,326 
Mickel Amd. Mlove...0......0...0....... 24,181 29,876 189 205 6,470 8, 688 
Precious metals, including alloyes....... 28,004 34,786 17,192 13,541 10,781 21,236 
Tin, including MUOVES BFF Die... 5. 52d. oe 17,604 21,755 1,305 30 L dee 3,223 

ther non-ferrous metals and alloys...... 15,200 17,903 506 508 11, 879 12,786 

olts, nuts and screws.................. 20, 852 25,763 754 973 17,748 21,128 
Other basic hardware................... 380,506 84,222 2,282 2,622 24,722 27,604 

POO ih MOO Mos A ec ky 11,015 12,811 1, 885 2,022 6,617 7, 865 
enees.... Bn 88... Sth. ....... cae... 23,319 28, 602 1, 830 2,217 20,131 24, 674 
Ripe fittingare og: ... hans. ¥.......288... 17, 287 23, 242 1,929 2,195 13,051 16, 840 
Other metal fabricated basic products... 45, 546 47,590 5,270 4,538 36,588 39,761 
Clay bricks, clay tiles and refractories. . 27,954 31,724 2,245 2,694 22,001 23, 844 
Sheet and plate glass.................... 33,198 34,277 4,363 4,986 14,361 16,186 
Other glass basic products............... 17,205 19,674 1,145 1,307 13,436 15,397 
Abrasive basic products................. 13, 402 14,393 391 457 11,125 11,819 
Natural and synthetic gem stones....___ 13,218 14,941 1,006 1,424 1,808 2,245 
Other non-metallic mineral basic 

meoducig wen .t2... 6 9\.e.... 2 2a. 20,051 20, 876 2,013 2,434 15,171 15,021 
MpEGTiCity -e% Br... A 4... 1 bas 8. 12,348 13,657 — —_ 12,348 13, 657 
Other fabricated materials, inedible..... 34, 851 37,075 3, 826 3,234 27,835 29,035 

End Products, Inedible................. 3,701,202 | 4,476, 616 313,349 342,701 || 2,954,801 | 3,578,574 
MERC IT NERY 05 oi. o.0h, NL Bele case cso 1,210,913 | 1,372,146 97, 862 104,524 | 1,042,136 1,174, 267 
Engines and turbines, diesel, general pur- 

BESO loa oe ee = BEE’. t hi EE EP 3 ee at 18,778 25,640 4,379 6,039 13, 885 19,000 
Engines and turbines, general purpose, 

MIC os dobsiein eee tee as cite Sake ee, ALBA. S. 25,389 29,243 3, 850 1,243 20,891 27,539 
Electric generators and motors........__ 34,787 41,409 10, 938 11,029 23,015 26,905 
ek ENE Fey eee aa a, 41,565 50,576 Ola 4,158 32,286 37,501 
Other mechanical power transmission 

Breiinnue we. 2 6 eee id ote 7% 31,784 39,918 3,490 4,556 27, 533 34,748 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from Al! Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1964 and 1965—continued 


Nee — eee ne 


All Countries Britain United States 
Section and Commodity 

1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 
ean ea ae rs een errr i en man DCU KEEPS ins Bere 

$7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 $’000 
End Products, Inedible—con. 
A. Macuinery—concl. 

Compressors, blowers and vacuum 

DUMPS) Seca ees Neeasss =<. ters eet 24, 871 29,355 3,002 5,081 20,788 23,020 
Pumps, except oil well pumps........... 16,364 19,130 864 1,306 14,772 16,704 
Packaging machinery..... Seen die actor 19,327 21,652 618 1,080 17,787 19,445 
Other general purpose industrial ma- 

Chinery: er cree eee eee eas 38, 146 50,179 1,613 2,309 34, 767 46,221 
Cranes, derricks and hoists............. 25,034 36,713 1,083 935 22,023 32,208 
Industrial lift trucks, powered........... 18,054 21,276 2,636 2,790 17,251 17,392 
Other materials handling machinery, 

SduipmMents 1.0 (Ame vere o4e ee tes 23,191 26, 567 1,741 1, 804 15,562 22,632 
Drilling machinery and drill bits........ 38, 094 41, 693 879 751 35,334 39,111 
Power SHOVEISM es ct cde ota. delete sieve 23 , 866 27, 363 132 123 23,327 26,572 
Bulldozing and similar equipment....... 28,017 33,300 378 700 27, 639 32,292 
Eront-endlosders os. a. seca. Sea eer 34,022 42,227 317 444 33, 675 41,724 
Other excavating machinery............ 23,113 28,188 50 213 22,969 27, 658 
Mining, oil and gas machinery........... 31,317 36, 421 1,975 2,790 28,364 31,462 
Construction and maintenance machinery 31,521 39, 597 866 1,331 29,600 36, 861 
Machine tools, metalworking............ 71,348 91,573 8,179 9,758 53,920 68, 539 
Welding apparatus and equipment....... 12,020 16,261 320 526 11,011 15,001 
Rolling mill machinery.........-..-..-- 20,264 18, 876 5,298 9,351 9,596 9,260 
Other metalworking machinery......... 33, 648 41,033 3,821 3,496 32,614 35,034 
Pulp and paper industries machinery. ... 34,233 31,434 9,338 2,814 21,329 21, 288 
Printing pressess. 2: ase wane ce senses se 20, 472 15,765 4,035 1,917 13,077 11,009 
Other printing machinery and equipment 17,009 16,964 513 710 15,778 15, 537 
Spinning, weaving and knitting machinery 35,624 28,763 2,927 2,752 28, 854 20,063 
Other textile industries machinery....... 24,457 24,117 2,636 2,327 18,991 18,454 
Food, beverages and tobacco machinery. 24, 587 23,741 2,204 2,050 19,007 17,847 
Plastics and chemical industry ma- 

CHINGrY) re ee ae a ere ee eee 20, 639 28,250 915 1,291 18,282 22,609 
Other special industry machinery....... 38, 861 40,546 2,057 2,231 31,003 31,615 
Soil preparation, seeding, fertilizing 

MACHINEL Yom ee ee eee rs aa 30, 400 31,188 596 534 29, 408 30,083 
Combine reaper-threshers.............--- 49,059 50, 435 333 142 45,786 48, 801 
Other haying and harvesting machinery. 33,185 35,176 132 262 32,346 34,104 
Other agricultural machinery and equip- 

rate) ee oe TS Sots AOE cevbha rics: 34,573 37, 403° 38 430 32,939 35, 430 
Wheel tractors smew acre oe ede eee or 97,635 103, 205 8,957 11,728 85, 852 89,180 
Track-laying tractors and used tractors.. 20,614 27, 850 _— 186 20,614 27,665 
Tractor engines and tractor parts........ 65, 050 69, 120 2, 859 3,338 60, 261 63,752 

B. TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

BHQUIPMENT Se) ee oe eee tere it 1,190,671 | 1,613,650 102,746 115,358 984, 481 1,349,393 
Railway and street railway rolling stock. 20,927 28, 130 934 2,285 19,588 23,173 
Convertible automobiles, soft top, new.. 18,333 24,109 9,356 TASZ 7,788 14,927 
Closed'sedans\ new: eter ee te eee 107, 870 196,159 33, 796 35, 937 33, 537 102, 821 
Other passenger automobiles and chassis. 12,526 18,112 2,426 2,260 2,968 7,68 
Trucks, truck tractors and chassis....... 14,152 29,774 342 419 12, 406 28,324 
Other motor vehicles sea. aes. eee sate 22,786 37,925 #45 1,174 18,717 27,702 
Motor vehicle engines................-6+ 30,063 54,927 3,041 1,235 25, 888 51,183 
Motor vehicle engine parts............--. 72,315 80,797 1,751 1,671 69, 182 77,135 
Motor vehicle parts, except engines...... 539,777 683 , 025 7,239 7,207 528, 306 669, 630 
Marine engines and parts.............++- 25, 697 31,091 2,600 2,549 18,951 23,278 
Ships, boats and parts, except engines... 11, 857 19,330 1,646 2,694 6,116 9,221 
Aircraft, complete with engines.......... 18,327 76,780 20 4,960 17, 872 71,087 
Aircraft engines and parts............... 50, 252 60, 698 13,535 18,572 36, 702 41, 468 
Aircraft parts, except engines............ 68,670 69 , 233 4,705 7,007 63, 862 61,916 
Other transportation equipment......... 17,577 23, 528 2,265 2,602 10,677 14, 625 
Telephone and telegraph equipment..... 24, 647 25,009 5,415 4,235 15, 845 17, 664 
Television and radiosets and phonographs 22,395 29,028 327 278 10,503 13,547 
Electronic tubes and semi-conductors.... 28,458 31,762 1,787 2,136 22,989 25, 086 
Other communication and related equip- 

Ment. <Pee e e oe  s cpe ee 84,042 94,230 10,916 11,006 62,584 68, 921 

C. Orner EquipMENT AND TOOLS........-. 607, 167 712,541 31,563 37,124 521,524 598,394 
Air conditioning and refrigeration equip- 

GION G? Lee td RE Poin pon eae 52,572 54,681 4,650 3,702 46,677 48,358 
Electric lighting fixtures and portable 

JamAps) fee a eile = aie Sarees vials sicko ele ate 20,631 26,644 423 481 17,074 21,974 
Switchgear and protective equipment. .. 16,880 20, 497 1,154 1,268 13, 352 15,483 
Industrial control equipment............ 17,511 20,293 822 936 16,214 18,512 
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10.—Imports into Canada for Consumption from All Countries, from Britain and 
from the United States, by Section and Commodity, 1964 and 1965—concluded 


All Countries United States 


Section and Commodity 


1964 1965 1964 1965 1964 1965 
SA paseo hiremnpeaneg eee | ee leva en: peice ie gee 
$’000 $7000 $7000 $000 #000 $7000 
End Products, Inedible—concl. 
C. Orner Equipment anv Toors—concl. 
Other electric lighting, distribution 

Ochepmentice airs 7.128 POE. b. kG 33, 228 42,107 1,415 3, 483 29,320 31,916 

uxiliary electric equipment for engines. 16,941 24,566 433 564 16,024 23,474 
Miscellaneous measuring, controlling ins- 

Srunsente, 225. 050.4./..222. 00)... 12 BE 32,000 39,148 1,036 1,246 29,570 35,979 
Medical and related equipment.......... 24,504 28,001 778 1, 233 22,162 24,548 
Navigation equipment.................. 17,088 20,050 554 561 16,204 19,215 
Other measuring, laboratory equipment, 

ag SA TOR, oe ee |, NY 74,978 94,721 61,338 76, 258 
Safety and sanitation equipment........ 19,144 20,742 17,909 19, 224 
Service industry equipment.........___. 21,604 25,721 20,626 24,219 
Furniture and fixtures................... 23,977 26,993 18,024 20, 405 
Hand tools and Gutlery?... 08 Weise be 47, 667 53, 564 34, 032 37,820 
Electronic computers................... 30,311 50, 669 30,048 44,767 
Other office machines and equipment... 61,975 59,144 46, 407 42,144 
Miscellaneous equipment and tools...... 96,157 105,001 86, 543 94,099 

D. Persona anp Houssnoip Goops..... 292.034 317,794 97,639 102, 112 
Outerwear, except knitted............... 31,367 87, 439 6,350 7,745 
Outerwear knitted acs 235 hire. 17,373 21,381 1,524 1,638 
Other apparel and apparel accessories. ... 31,228 32,376 8,711 9,070 
Pea hWtateter iets Gk Sy, 24, 824 27,067 1,989 1,963 
Watches, clocks, jewellery and silverware 24, 882 26,508 7,316 7,283 
Sporting and recreation equipment...... 19,361 18, 624 1522 9,932 
Games, toys and children’s vehicles..... 21, 862 23,905 9,629 10, 162 
dioune furnishidgak. ....612.08..:... 8 34,762 40,050 12,149 14,923 
Kitchen utensils, cutlery and tableware.. 42,597 43,787 15,268 16,718 15,625 
Other personal and household goods..... 43,779 46, 659 5,740 4,652 Pale tipi 23,770 

E. Mrscettangous Env Propucts......... 400, 416 460, 486 30, 454 33,573 309, 021 354, 407 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products. 37,394 389,390 5, 289 6,261 21,763 21,644 
Medical, ophthalmic, orthopaedic sup- 

as ESS ae Tere ee ae 22,196 20,914 17,906 16,593 

Newspapers, magazines and periodicals. . 46, 289 50,000 42,871 46,350 

ooks and pamphlets................... 55, 653 68,715 44 846 55, 285 
Other printed matter................... 31,337 33, 022 27,623 29,929 
Stationers’ and office supplies,......._.. 20,203 23, 574 15,289 17,249 

nexposed photographic film and plates. 24,594 29,627 16,773 21,042 
Other photographie goods............... 44,665 59,051 35, 401 47,727 
Containers and closures................. 43, 266 52,171 41,017 47,964 
Other end products, inedible............ 74,819 84,022 45 , 532 50, 623 


218, 135 266,479 
164, 263 213,765 
53, 872 52,715 


196, 905 240,744 
152, 642 197,104 
44, 263 43, 641 


weer ewes 


573,995"| 619,121 || 5,164,285"| 6,045,105 


7,487,707" 8,633,430 
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Section 5.—Trade by Section and Stage of Fabrication 


This Section contains a series of statistics covering trade by stage of fabrication, based 
on the new commodity classification (see p. 968). The Section totals given in Tables 11 
and 12 for the period from 1946 were compiled by converting statistics tabulated on the 
old classification to the new framework ; old classes or fragments of classes were converted 
to appropriate new classes and changes in content, descriptions or codes of former classes 
were taken into account as much as possible, but the results for 1957 and previous years are 
subject to some limitations. (Description of this series continues on p. 992.) 
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11.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1946-65 


Sect. I Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco yee E? z I at Sle d eet 


Year Live : ° 
: : Materials, | Materials Products 
Animals Crude Fabricated End genet “ET. wea ee 
“iA SR Pre BLT ETE A ie RATT | Total Inedible’ | Inedible | Inedible 
ALL CouUNTRIES 
$000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 
1946..225% 23,353 404,491 174,075 238, 628 817,194 184, 435 895, 617 341,615 
194/24 20, 083 431, 802 240,076 214,329 886 , 207 221,976 1,239,004 375,028 
OAS SR 87,877 462,291 179, 126 198, 483 839,901 308, 821 1,391,274 414,708 
194908 S25. 68 , 903 624,451 135, 622 150,567 910, 640 310,326 1,309, 755 366,917 
1950 er 84,592 510,900 134, 700 169, 703 815,302 332,917 1,594, 641 264,926 
GS teaee. 65, 304 724, 844 167, 782 160,012 1,052, 638 430, 885 1,972,438 357,615 
LOS2Ree. 5,974 989 , 900 181,091 147, 820 1,318,812 467,143 2,033,701 439 , 048 
19530: 17, 884 913,797 157, 674 171,432 1, 242,903 476,429 1,949,365 396, 694 
1954555 = 19,407 630,031 149,058 183 , 582 962, 672 502,040 2,030,945 331,972 
TOSSA ss 15, 645 560, 297 152,112 173 , 088 885, 498 685, 912 2,363, 743 290, 384 
195GHRS 13,401 750 , 432 152,507 180, 528 1,083 , 467 872,967 2,441,679 325, 609 
195 (Aer os. 53,999 603 , 474 141,317 166, 661 911,453 1,025,398 2,406 , 062 369,271 
LOSS. &. 101, 534 699, 896 140, 904 191,450 1,032,250 963, 137 2,246,818 434,500 
1959 ees 55,790 660, 221 159, 886 199, 584 1,019,691 1,086,994 2,461,089 386, 658 
1L960RRS. ee 41,038 614,277 141, 402 191, 283 946, 962 1,114,543 2,729,389 409 , 683 
19 GTR Se. 66,901 865,451 138, 688 193, 664 1,197,803 1,195,442 2,777,345 505,591 
1962 ae. 68, 054 808 , 022 151, 225 212,888 1,172,135 1,361,595 2,907,126 654, 763 
1963 seer 41,971 1,012,475 157,532 249, 850 1,419, 857 1,425,951 3, 106, 898 779,138 
19647...... 34,514 1,298,519 210, 942 296,426 1,805, 886 1,616, 145 3,502,496 1,109,006 
LOGS 79,133 1,142,518 194,010 293 , 290 1,629,818 1,763,701 3,728,769 1,300, 145 
eee te alee ee SAG ed eee 
BRITAIN 
$7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 $000 
LAG R Ee: 466 202,389 69, 258 107, 607 379 , 253 39,039 147,040 28,300 
194 Dae ee 217 268, 610 90, 241 91,585 450, 437 40, 832 234, 564 20, 548 
1948 9ee oO 226 234, 056 76,524 83, 279 393, 859 46,178 228, 256 14, 670 
TAQ RRS. 26 303, 724 52, 100 47,314 403 , 138 57, 664 212,312 28 , 846 
LOSOM eee if 185,672 43, 858 45,189 274,719 47,211 140,023 5,850 
LOS DSSS. os 3 183 , 278 44,868 18, 677 246, 823 81,918 292,464 8,815 
OSD Rca e 12 241,238 39,428 2,327 282,993 95, 694 356, 227 9,424 
O53 eee 20 258,931 42,691 10, 254 311,876 85, 297 254,121 11, 448 
19549P oe 18 184, 747 36,323 14,045 235,115 86,914 324,446 4,476 
LOS Sein. 11 221,747 37,384 10,320 269, 451 103, 439 389,774 4,931 
1956Re.8 22 232 , 322 46, 878 13, 734 292 , 934 130, 636 380, 952 6,558 
195 (eases. 35 169,330 40,515 10,499 220,344 138,124 354, 896 7,417 
1053S eyes eee 275 218,328 33, 790 29 , 672 281,790 139, 653 330,172 19,611 
1959SR 255 209 , 622 45,016 32,788 287,425 152,578 326,776 18, 656 
196053). ==. 210 195, 553 42,975 19,718 258, 246 178,936 460,357 17,338 
LOGIT YS... 184 179, 656 39,273 19,312 238, 240 204, 539 440,073 26 , 069 
1962595.—- 105 191,434 51,235 27,612 270, 282 172,050 435,774 30, 624 
1963. Feeee. 46 213,133 52,432 32,198 297, 762 216,316 457,459 34,555 
1964522 42 207, 202 54,186 50,334 311,721 236,357 602,570 48,586 
LOGORRe e: 79 207, 336 60, 108 34, 861 302,305 256, 260 567,484 47,693 
| tek ree, Noung’ hae  ?  @tteeek ” Sin St ee ee ee eee 
UNITED STATES 
$7000 $000 $000 $’000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
1946. 23... 17, 646 83, 139 16,587 51,422 151,148 119,903 547,073 41,413 
1947 eee. 18, 184 54,436 9, 004 35,174 98,615 148,067 706,775 53,553 
1948: 2 85, 156 137,550 15, 876 47,995 201, 420 208,311 901,061 96,541 
1949....... 68 , 009 164,279 20, 292 57,023 241,594 189,311 898 , 347 101,020 
1O5O0 Rees. 83, 888 185, 424 26 , 034 75,437 286, 896 222,462 1,311,568 105, 726 
LOS Tae 64, 724 264,519 39,421 93, 487 397, 428 271,931 1,404,542 142,185 
NOD 2 5,554 246 , 428 46,125 99,481 392,034 277, 607 1,426, 767 187, 297 
L953 es. 2. 17,197 234 , 968 29,193 119, 723 383 , 884 286,796 1,512,748 201, 236 
1954270 32 18,510 176,121 29, 482 120,485 326,087 296,559 1,471,992 184,101 
L950 eee one 14,129 127,089 29,419 117, 162 273, 670 425, 238 1,678,919 143, 481 
19563eee 11,020 154,550 31,843 125,437 311, 829 556, 047 1,755, 733 151,984 
L057 eee es 52, 696 155, 763 33,425 117,007 306, 195 655, 206 1,660,071 156, 894 
1958 [eres 99,919 161, 693 31,935 124, 204 317, 832 652,435 1,554, 720 178, 454 
L959) aks 54,500 129,419 32,957 127,901 290,277 730, 629 1,768,038 235,211 
19603-2245. 39,121 125,188 32, 860 129, 923 287,971 676, 879 1,698, 231 220,700 
196 eee 61,060 130,025 33,794 134,302 298,121 694,914 1,760,533 283, 707 
19620050" .% 64,422 121,930 42,366 141,485 305, 780 884, 041 1,968,046 375,905 
19637505... 38,312 137, 654 40,756 154, 462 332,872 881,401 2,069, 229 425,436 
196425... 30,115 144, 645 49,163 168,161 361, 969 978 , 637 2,237,248 642,975 
19Goe- ae 72,008 164,498 48, 203 196,216 408,917 1,012,093 2,481, 658 847, 472 
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11.—Domestic Exports by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1946-65 
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Year 


End 
Products 


$000 
BRO DGS i... 1946 
Oe Ea | ae 1947 
SIs p2e |e... 1948 
Bid Bog |b... ss; 1949 
G54,019. Vie... 1950 
O17, 004 |,..... 1951 
BED, DOL Nis. < sec 1952 
DOS, 208. 1)... 1953 
omoDL Ee 1954 
IG ORBaE 1955 
Reece 1956 
Pieveter ie 1957 
one 1958 
JEG BRE 1959 
SSBB 1960 
UESHBAS 1961 
Defer 1962 
1,060,054 |1.,.-5- 1963 
1,220,090 J). ec: 1964: 


$000 
135,911 


Sect. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 
Domestic 
Fabricated End Total Exports Crude Fabricated 
Materials | Products “ Materials | Materials 
Aut CouUNTRIES 
$000 $’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $000 
2,700 325 3,263 2,265,476 612,517 1,072,392 
5,472 361 6,183 2,748,431 674,161 1,484, 552 
3,251 333 3,888 3,046, 469 859, 293 1,573, 651 
2,120 148 2,409 2,968,948 1,003, 821 1,447,497 
1,890 50 1,988 3,094,365 928, 457 1 fad: 23d 
3,200 37 3,273 |'3,882,153 1,221,069 2,148, 420 
4,699 33 4,763 4,269,441 1,463,049 2,219,491 
2,863 26 2,914 4,086,190 1,408, 135 2,109,902 
2,194 26 2,246 3,849, 281 1,151,503 2,182,197 
3,621 1,799 5,447 4,246, 630 1,261, 881 2,519,476 
3,742 4,730 8,504 4,745,626 1, 636, 832 2,597,928 
3, 225 7,540 12,616 4,778,799 1,684,721 2,550, 604 
3,076 8, 263 13,197 4,791,436 1,766,425 2,390,798 
2,832 6, 638 11,450 5,021,672 1,804,986 2,623, 807 
8,471 8,552 13,960 5, 255,575 Lied 00 2,874, 262 
403 7,164 11,903 5,754, 986 2,132,131 2,916,436 
340 10,518 14, 849 6,178,523 2,241, 662 3,058, 691 
748 14,196 24,714 6,798,529 2,490, 168 3,265,178 
716 15,365 26,171 8,094, 219 2,959, 268 3,714,154 
720 12,857 23,512 | 8,525,078 || 2,995,287 | 3,923,499 
BRITAIN 
$7000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 

33 4, 41 594,138 241, 898 216,331 
103 9 120 746, 718 309, 667 324,908 
61 _— 61 683 , 249 280, 460 304, 841 
88 _— 88 702,074 361,414 264,500 
85 ~ 85 467,896 232,890 183 , 966 
100 — 100 630, 124 265,199 337, 432 
110 —_ 110 744,461 336, 944 395,765 
22 _— 22 662, 785 344, 248 296, 834 
63 _ 63 651, 033 271, 679 360, 832 
34 _ 34 767, 642 325,197 427,192 
11 _ 11 811,113 362,980 427, 841 
25 29 82 720, 898 807,517 395,436 
22 27 75 771,576 358, 282 363 , 984 
44 34 111 785, 802 362, 488 371, 836 
80 81 203 915,290 374,741 503, 412 
i 135 240 909,344 384,476 479,353 
7 97 205 909 , 041 363, 690 487,016 
17 426 699 1,006, 838 429,751 509, 908 
28 188 503 1,199,779 443, 888 656, 784 


487 | 1,174,309 


UNITED STATES 


463 , 959 


627,612 


$000 $’000 $000 $'000 $'000 $000 $’000 $000 

49 259 76 384 877,568 220,737 563,919 aN GiB Rees 1946 
69 359 111 539 | 1,025,732 220,756 716,138 B35, 900 [lew ns 1947 

15 401 23 439 | 1,492,929 431,032 917,338 144,059 |... 002. 1948 
36 390 38 464 | 1,498,745 421,635 919,029 TOS, 08% | tees» 1949 
21 471 22 514 | 2,011,052 491,795 | 1,338,073 ESE TSB [lease as 1950 

11 473 12 496 | 2,281,306 601,185 | 1,444,436 pe ae See 1951 

11 472 12 495 | 2,289,753 529,600 | 1,473,364 Vg US 0 eee 1952 

10 514 11 535 | 2,402,397 538,971 | 1,542,455 320,970 |....... 1953 

8 469 8 486 | 2,297,734 491,198 | 1,501,943 304,594 -|....... 1954 

10 481 10 500 | 2,535,938 566,466 | 1,708,819 200,003 |... 1955 

10 649 999 1,657 | 2,788,270 721,627 | 1,788,225 2D, S20  |obcsces 1956 
1,482 906 3,115 5,503 | 2,836,565 865,147 | 1,694,402 GEG 1h cise 1957 
1,508 922 2,278 4,708 | 2,808,067 915,555 | 1,587,577 304,936 |....... 1958 
1,617 1,094 1,784 4,495 | 3,088,151 916,165 | 1,802,089 3645896. |....... 1959 
1,530 1,097 6, 643 9,270 | 2,932,171 842,718 | 1,732,188 $i, 200 fon... 1960 
3,519 97 5, 225 8,841 | 3,107,176 889,518 | 1,794,424 425,284 |.3.:.;. 1961 
3,155 277 6,812 10,243 | 3,608,439 || 1,073,548 | 2,010,689 Do We oa 1962 
7,801 571 10, 758 19,130 | 3,766,380 || 1,065,168 | 2,110,556 590,656 |....... 1963 
7,935 550 11,631 20,116 | 4,271,059 || 1,161,332 | 2,286,961 S22. 187 lebeees 1964° 
7,802 574 9,931 18,307 | 4,840,456 || 1,256,401 | 2,530,435 | 1,053,619 |....... 1965 


990 FOREIGN TRADE 
12. by Section and Stage of Fabrication, 1946-65 
Sect. II 
Sect. IIT Sect. IV Sect. V 
a, re a Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco wrt’, Fabricated End 
hated Crude Fabricated End aterlals, aterials, roducts, 
Materials | Materials | Products Total Inedible Inedible Inedible 
Ati COUNTRIES 
$000 $’000 $7000 $000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 
1946: 54.54% 3,058 154, 846 64,948 39,961 259, 755 410,417 499,194 642, 651 
194 fRaxn eee 3s 431 151, 162 85, 622 49,590 286, 374 532,347 726, 893 953,659 
19483-02355 3,399 136, 009 91,012 51,660 278,681 685, 117 741, 106 879, 520 
19498 33.22. 2,997 153, 949 97, 236 61, 289 312,474 613,114 750, 186 1,008, 899 
1950-3542 2. 307 200, 920 114,570 66,513 382, 003 744,771 825, 408 1,146,341 
1O51* nen ss a. 222 217,119 115, 900 90, 005 423,025 904,510 | 1,108,837 | 1,515,096 
1952 Aas S. 593 215,351 98,051 90,071 403, 474 711,674 | 1,036,545 | 1,690,063 
1958he eck 3, 664 220, 239 89, 980 94,641 404, 860 665,652 | 1,110,389 | 2,005,835 
194% o 5253 a3 800 253, 481 99,736 100, 289 453,507 600, 823 7 012,813 1,818,972 
195583 522%: 4,689 249, 956 104, 932 108, 567 463, 454 699, 291 1,187;775 | 2,150,115 
T9568 .2 034 5, 375 279,318 114,798 129, 540 523, 656 825,787 | 1,528,180 | 2,590,053 
195 (ase se: 5, 341 271, 622 136, 983 147,975 556, 579 830, 162 i 505,796 | 2,501,191 
1958%s 2433 5,955 280, 722 123,986 156, 004 560, 712 690,140 | 1,313,053 | 2,402,125 
1959h e052: 13,175 279, 835 129,516 154,512 563, 863 728, 238 1,392,791 | 2,731,352 
19605.:222: 7,426 298,651 120, 476 155,519 574, 647 744 , 993 1,348,775 | 2,718,262 
196% sens585 7,025 327, 268 129,473 164, 785 621,526 763,536 | 1,395,779 | 2,879,561 
19625-22235 7,061 355,310 143,314 158, 139 656, 763 826, 523 1 487, 419 | 3,152;226 
19635. 225 32 9,673 377, 592 218,595 174, 291 770, AT7 897,296 | 1, 570, 293 | 3,173,449 
19647. ..... 17,124 395,475 187,316 194, 806 777, 596 960,662 | 1,812,988 | 3,701,202 
1965&e os 255 10, 801 404, 626 148, 532 205, 677 758,836 | 1,006,274 2" 114,423 | 4,476,616 
| ee ern een ements Beet 
$’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 000 | g000. | $000 +| + «g000 +| +«goo | 00 | goo | $000 ~ 
1946832552 166 12 45 5,012 5, 069 10, 822 74,618 45,744 
194 7As scent 234 415 693 6,449 Wao 13, 663 84,315 75,430 
1948) 525522 265 357 1,768 10, 756 12,881 30,351 134,579 106, 160 
19498283 222 394 2,687 15,566 18, 647 27,081 122,165 131,474 
1950... 260 1,901 4 834 15,400 22,135 40, 607 143, 958 191, 162 
1951R=) e523 327 808 2 370 16,215 19, 393 53, 681 165,956 172,332 
1952522 225 248 1,116 4. ,014 16,51] 21,641 24,006 131, 690 168, 694 
195382528: 479 3, 290 3, 511 17,512 24. 313 31,001 161, 286 223 , 956 
1954202560 286 4,780 3, 632 17,081 25, 493 23,518 141, 962 185,898 
19554 canes 260 2,736 4,860 17, 760 25,356 29,351 146, 740 187,327 
19508 snes 360 2,548 5, 260 17,871 25, 679 28,750 196,514 219,421 
195 Teer ee es 584 3,037 5,988 19,775 28, 800 28,078 197, 403 246, 574 
1958... 0... 470 3,897 6, 765 20,074 30, 736 24,040 169, 043 288, 543 
19598 2's, 455 5, 630 7,590 20, 259 33,479 25, 640 177, 662 345, 261 
19602. ee: 198 4, 283 8,338 20, 226 32, 848 25, 236 167,531 357, 012 
LOGI Roses SS 142 4,648 8,117 20,975 33, 740 28, 139 160, 503 388, 223 
1902 rates: 516 4,138 7,441 20,316 31,894 31, 428 176,785 316,929 
Me honor 474 Deol 6, 667 19, 600 31,595 36, 401 168, 881 284 , 857 
19647. ..... 432 4,425 3,161 27, 230 34,817 37, 304 180,331 313,349 
19GD 3 ices. 125 8,189 3, 220 28,911 40,320 36,995 189, 933 342,701 
UNITED STATES 
$’000 $000 $’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 
1946....... 2,884 85, 993 20, 889 15, 874 122,756 283, 203 377,729 576, 532 
oY 3,178 83, 596 25, 828 25, 747 135, 170 371, 694 554, 679 851,470 
L948 Prey. .5 3,092 51, 289 12,931 10, 565 74,784 425,719 526, 855 749, 065 
1949....... 2,757 63, 425 17, 895 21,096 102, 416 383, 150 560, 106 845, 094 
1950s ee 2,020 83, 983 18, 224 21, 895 124, 102 457, 172 574, 219 912, 237 
1OSTR eek 2,859 100, 452 23.113 33, 113 156, 677 487,395 773, 655 1,287,352 
1952 ent 3,320 103,320 20, 873 40, 408 164, 601 406, 743 787, 222 1, 462, 473 
LOD Ree ee 3,124 99, 745 23, 322 47,026 170, 093 358, 721 829, 921 1. 703, 389 
1954¢A 0% 3,485 118,581 28 , 343 50,393 197,317 309,877 747,534 1,544, 438 
1955.7. 4,325 122,434 29,572 55,031 207, 038 339, 248 874, 934 1,851,874 
UG 5Giee . 4 4,772 144, 140 37,136 70, 234 251, 510 401,715 1,096,282 | 2,214,930 
19S TER it 4,422 139,380 36, 087 81, 1383 256, 600 397, 193 1,095,931 | 2,071,619 
1958S: 544% 5, 190 142,044 34,458 86, 233 262,735 291,503 942,761 1,898, 424 
L95GRRS . +s 12,300 147, 892 41,304 83, 876 273, 072 300, 646 955,179 | 2,103,953 
TICs o2 6, 838 163, 038 41, 111 85,307 289, 456 325,818 922,257 | 2,066,485 
LOGIERS sc 2% 6, 493 187, 383 45,536 87, 214 320, 133 335, 902 943,086 | 2,178,165 
19622 aes. 6, 689 208, 465 52, 730 79, 858 341, 053 360, 125 980,713 | 2,499,281 
1963E% 5.5 2 8, 888 218, 332 53,972 85, 653 357, 958 383,907 | 1,086,299 | 2,534,050 
19647, 1.0... 16,365 217,033 53,976 85, 062 356, 071 443, 025 LISA 118i 2. "954, 801 
196De Ss 2524 ih ENS 48 Miah rl Wer lt Md tah open Seta ie Na as cesiteue) A Bien a 293, 372 60, 732 90, 423 374, 527 490, 848 tt 350, 165 | 3,578,574 
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888s 


? ct. VI Recapitulation 
Special Transactions—Trade Total Stage of Fabrication 

Fabricated| | End whe tmporta:'T -Grude. »| Fabricated |. End 

Materials | Products Materials | Materials | Products 
ALL Ria eer ene Sat nts Ah Fy Sty Rae ool Wh CP Has Cp Kip CAS a tae J 

ria lote niin, 21 Cternng sii gna pbk #'pu..s el '0004..12. $0002 1 e’000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
6,182 14,494 23, 280 1, 838,356 570,925 570, 324 697, 106 
9,661 24,501 38, 262 2. 540, 966 691,040 822,176 1,027, 750 
6,561 21,445 30, 436 2,618,258 826, 954 838, 679 52,625 
8,329 15,577 26,354 2,714,025 772,509 855, 751 1,085, 765 
8,617 13, 528 24,343 3, 125,172 950, 196 948, 595 1, 226,382 
13, 661 82,763 50, 249 4,004, 939 1, 128, 677 1, 238, 398 1, 637, 864 
16,505 49,576 71,069 3,916, 418 935, 606 1,151,101 1,829,710 
17, 457 34, 962 57, 458 4,247,808 894, 594 1 We 217, 776 2,185,438 
19,776 51,313 cee 486 3, 967, 401 864, 501 1,182,325 1,970,574 
19, 231 36, 529 62,431 4 567, 754 960, 606 1,311,938 2,295,211 
26, 668 39,750 73, 951 5, 546, 952 1,118,013 ily: 669, 596 2,759,343 
26, 467 40, 106 74) 277 5,473,346 i 114, 829 1,669, 246 2,689, 272 
26, 864 43,297 78, 508 5, 050, 492 985,165 1, 463, 903 2,601, 426 
28, 862 42,444 79,501 5, 508, 921 1,029,444 ky 551, 169 2,928,308 
30,326 52,945 93,593 5,482, 695 1,061,392 1 1494, 577 2,926,726 
31,490 58,231 101,152 5,768,578 1,109,259 1 556, 742 3,102,577 
31,025 80, 531 127, 284 6, 257, 776 1,205,121 re 661, 758 3,390, 896 
31,195 88,525 137,021 6,558, 209 1,301, 862 L, 820. 083 3, 436, 265 
50, 816 140,097 218, 135 % 487,707 1€ 400, 483 2 ‘051, 120 ee 105 
62, 293 171,068 266, 479 | 8,633,430 || 1,454,819 2. 325, 248 | 4,853 SRG NE 1st F 068 1), 1206, 470 1, 8,688,480. ff A. 454,810 |, 2,825,248 | 4,853,361, 

ae aoe ir hg FOS “Hits WTP BeeeA) oF OO LY Ae me wa 

“itsoog 61. 9000-5)! ig'000.5 | S000 DT! g'000 0 FS g000) Peel) eon $’000 $000 $’000 $000 $000 $7000 
529 467 1,001 137, 420 11,005 75,192 51, 223 
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To classify exports and imports by Stage of Fabrication, that is, within the categories 
of Crude Materials, Fabricated Materials and End Products, requires a secondary classifi- 
cation of the commodities in certain Sections. Live Animals (Sect. I), being a natural 
product, is considered as crude materials; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco (Sect. IT) 
is allocated as follows: Crude Materials includes natural products not further processed 
than cleaned or prepared for shipment; Fabricated Materials includes commodities which 
are further processed and are used in processing industries rather than for direct human con- 
sumption, and also all commercial stock feeds; End Products includes commodities which 
are further processed and are mainly used directly for human consumption, and also pre- 
pared pet feeds. Sects. III, IV and V are clearly defined in the Standard Commodity 
Classification. Sect. VI contains relatively few classes; these have been pro-rated as neces- 
sary for both exports and imports according to studies undertaken over a number of years. 


Exports.—An analysis of the figures for 1946-65 shows that the export totals followed 
an almost constantly upward trend, advancing 3.8 times, the most pronounced gains being 
made in 1959-65. Every Section recorded increases, ranging from 2.0 times for Food, 
Feed, Beverages and Tobacco, 3.4 times for Live Animals, 3.8 times for End Products, 
Inedible, 4.1 times for Fabricated Materials, Inedible to 9.6 times for Crude Materials, 
Inedible. Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco recorded a slight decrease in 1965 compared 
with 1964. During the period a variety of trends were discernible: Live Animals accounted 
for only about 1.0 p.c.; Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco accounted for a declining 
proportion ranging from 36.1 p.c. in 1946 to 18.0 p.c. in 1960 and 19.1 p.c. in 1965; and 
Crude Materials, Inedible rose from 8.1 p.c. in 1946 to 22.0 p.c. in 1962 and 20.7 p.c. in 
1965. Fabricated Materials, Inedible accounted for the greatest proportion of the exports, 
averaging about 48 p.c. over the period. End Products, Inedible, in the five latest years, 
recovered the relative importance (13.7 p.c.) it had in 1946-49 when the over-all export 
totals were less than half those of today. Special Transactions—Trade remained unim- 
portant at 0.2 p.c. 


Analysis of exports by stage of fabrication shows that Crude Materials accounted for 
35.1 p.c. of total exports in 1965, having increased 4.9 times since 1946 with larger advances 
in 1960-65. Fabricated Materials increased 3.7 times since 1946 and accounted for a de- 
creased proportion of about 48 p.c. in the five latest years; End Products, although lower 
during a good portion of the 1946-64 period, increased substantially in the two latest years 
to almost threefold the 1946 total, and in 1965 accounted for some 19 p.c. of total exports. 


Imports.—Total imports also showed an increasing trend; they advanced 4.7 times 
during the period 1946-65 but, except for 1965, aggregate gains since 1960 were less than 
those shown by exports. Food, Feed, Beverages and Tobacco, which accounted for about 
10 p.c. of the total, increased 2.9 times; Crude Materials, Inedible, although increasing 2.4 
times during the period, showed a consistently decreasing relative importance from a peak 
of 26.2 p.c. in 1948 to 11.7 p.c. in 1965. Fabricated Materials, Inedible, which also de- 
creased in importance, increased 4.2 times; End Products, Inedible, the proportion for which 
fluctuated around 48 p.c. over the past ten years, increased 7.0 times; and Special Transac- 
tions—Trade, rose 11.4 times. 


In the stage-of-fabrication analysis, Crude Materials increased 2.5 times in the 
1946-65 period but accounted for a relatively decreasing proportion of total imports, drop- 
ping from a peak of 30.4 p.c. in 1950 to an average of about 20.0 p.c. in 1954-65; Fabricated 
Materials increased 4.1 times in 1946-65 with marked advances in the 1954-65 period; End 
Products advanced 7.0 times the 1946 value with greatest increases in the 1954-65 period 
and accounted for 56.2 p.c. of the total compared with 37.9 p.c. in 1946, averaging about 
52.0 p.c. over the 1954-65 period. 
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PART II.—THE GOVERNMENT AND FOREIGN TRADE 


Section 1.—Federal Foreign Trade Services* 


Foreign trade contributes substantially to the welfare and prosperity of Canadians, 
largely because the productive capacity of Canada is greater than the ability of its popula- 
tion to consume the output of farms, factories, forests, fisheries and mines. Every effort 
is made, therefore, to establish and maintain close commercial relations with other countries 
whose markets are essential to the Canadian economy. It is appreciated, however, that 
two-way trade should be encouraged so that goods and services may be accepted in partial 
payment for the products Canada is in a position to export. Furthermore, many commod- 
ities not indigenous to this country must be imported. Some of these are required for 
industrial processes and others may be classed as consumer goods necessary for the main- 
tenance of the Canadian standard of living. 


Although numerous private firms have established connections in other countries that 
enable them to maintain a steady flow of goods in either direction, others require the 
assistance of government agencies in finding markets or sources of supply. Import and 
export controls imposed by many countries for a variety of reasons, together with foreign 
exchange difficulties, present problems that no single firm or even an association of manu- 
facturers, exporters or importers can solve without assistance from government representa- 
tives. The federal Department of Trade and Commerce, the primary function of which is 
the promotion of external trade, makes available to business men a wide variety of services 
to assist them in selling their products abroad. These services are provided by the Depart- 
ment’s head office in Ottawa, six regional offices in Canada, and a corps of trade commis- 
sioners stationed around the world. 


Services available from the various branches, divisions and agencies of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce are described below. The work of these entities is interrelated, 
each operating in its own field but working closely with the others to effect the over-all 
objective of trade promotion. 


Trade Commissioner Service.—The Trade Commissioner Service, as the overseas 
arm of the Department, is actively engaged in the promotion of Canadian trade and the 
protection of Canada’s commercial interests; 67 offices are maintained in 48 countries. 


Every effort is made by Trade Commissioners to bring Canadian exporters and pros- 
pective buyers together. On their own initiative, and in response to requests from the 
Department and Canadian business men, they study potential markets for specific Canadian 
commodities and services. Economic reports provide background information necessary 
to the formulation of Departmental trade policy. Reports are provided on the demand in 
the country concerned, prices, competition, trade and exchange regulations, tariffs, shipping 
and packaging requirements, credit terms, channels of distribution, labelling regulations, 
etc. Inquiries from local business men for goods obtainable from Canada are forwarded 
to the Department in Ottawa, or directly to Canadian firms in a position to supply the 
products required. 


The supervision of Canadian exhibits at overseas trade fairs and the provision of 
assistance to participating Canadian firms is an important function of many offices. Trade 
commissioners make local arrangements for and travel with Canadian trade missions visiting 
overseas markets. They also seek sources of supply for a wide variety of goods on behalf 
of Canadian importers. 


In developing trade opportunities, Canada’s trade commissioners travel extensively in 
their territories, visit leading industrial and commercial centres and call on government 
officials, business men, trade associations and municipal authorities. They establish social 
contacts with commercial interests, thereby developing goodwill for Canada and Canadian 


* Prepared in the several branches and agencies concerned, and collated in the Trade Publicity Branch, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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products, while creating connections for Canadian exporters and facilitating the collection 
of trade information. They return to Canada at periodic intervals and make tours of 
Canadian industrial and commercial centres. Such direct contacts enable them to discuss 
specific problems with business men and bring into focus the Canadian commercial scene. 


In countries where Canada has a diplomatic mission, the Canadian trade office is the 
commercial division and the trade commissioner has the rank of Minister (Commercial), 
Minister-Counsellor (Economic), Commercial Counsellor, Commercial Secretary or As- 
sistant Commercial Secretary. When attached to a consulate, he carries the title of Deputy 
Consul General (Commercial), Consul (Commercial), or Vice-Consul (Commercial), ac- 
cording to his rank, in addition to that of Trade Commissioner or Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner. He may also be the Consul General, in charge of the office. Where trade offices 
are detached and do not form part of a diplomatic mission, the Trade Commissioner may 
also be required to undertake consular, immigration and other duties as the sole representa- 
tive of Canada. 


CANADIAN FOREIGN TRADE OFFICES ABROAD, AS AT AUG. 25, 1966 


ARGENTINA.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Bartolome Mitre 478, Buenos Aires. 
Territory includes Paraguay. 


AUSTRALIA.— 

Sydney: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, P.O. Box 3952, A.M.P. Building, Circular Quay, 
Sydney. Territory includes States of New South Wales and Queensland, Capital Territory, 
Northern Territory, and Dependencies. 

Melbourne: Commercial Counsellor for Canada, Mobil Centre, 2 City Road, Melbourne. Terri- 
tory includes States of Victoria, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. 

Canberra: Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, Common- 
wealth Avenue, Canberra. 


Avusrria.—Minister-Counsellor (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 190, Vienna 1/8, 
Obere Donaustrasse 49/51, Vienna II. Territory includes Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Romania and Yugoslavia. 


Beicgrum.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 35 rue de la Science, Brussels 4. Territory 
includes Luxembourg, European Economic Community, European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity and European Coal and Steel Community. 


BrRaAziL.— 
Rio de Janeiro: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Caixa Postal 2164-Z.C-00, Edificio 
Metropol, Av. Presidente Wilson 165, Rio de Janeiro. 
Sao Paulo: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Caixa Post 6034, Edificio 
Alois, Rua 7 de Abril 252, Sao Paulo. 
BrRiITAIN.— ; 
London: Minister (Commercial), Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, One Grosvenor 
Square, London W.1. 
Liverpool: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Martins Bank Bldg., Water Street, 
Liverpool. Territory includes Midlands and North England. 
Glasgow: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, Cornhill House, 144 West George St., 
Glasgow C.2, Scotland. Territory includes Scotland. 
Belfast: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, 15-17 Chichester St., Belfast 1, Northern 
Ireland. Territory includes Northern Ireland. 
Cryton.—Commercial Division, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1006, 
6 Gregory’s Road, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo. 


Crite.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Casilla 771, Agustinas 1225, Santiago. 


Cotomsra.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Apartado Aereo 8582, Edificio Banco de 
Los Andes, Carrera 10, No. 16-92, Bogota. Territory includes Ecuador. 


Cusna.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Gaveta 6125, Calle 30, No. 518 esquina 7 
Avenida, Miramar, Havana. 


Denmarx.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Prinsesse Maries Allé 2, Copenhagen V. 


Dominican Repusiic.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Apartado 1393, Edificio 
Copello 408, Calle El Conde, Santo Domingo. Territory includes Puerto Rico. 


France.—Minister-Counsellor (Economic/Commercial), Canadian Embassy, 35 Ave. Montaigne, 
Paris 8e. Territory includes Algeria and Morocco. 
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GERMANY.— 

Bad Godesberg: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kennedy-Allee 35, Bad Godes- 
berg. Territory includes States of Baden-Wuertemberg, Bavaria, Hesse, Rhineland- 
Palatinate and Saar and West Berlin. 

Duesseldorf: Consul, Canadian Consulate General, Koenigsallee 82, 4 Duesseldorf 1. Territory 
includes State of North Rhine-Westphalia. 

Hamburg: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, Ferdinandstrasse 69, Hamburg. 
Territory includes City States of Bremen and Hamburg; States of Lower Saxony and 
Schleswig—Holstein. 

GuANnA.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 1639, 

E 115/3 Independence Ave., Accra. Territory includes Guinea, Ivory Coast, Liberia, Mali, 
Mauritania, Togo and Upper Volta. 

GreEEcE.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 31 Vassilissis Sophias Ave., Athens 138. 

Territory includes Turkey. 

GuaTEMALA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 400, 5a Avenida 11-70, Zone 1, 

Guatemala City, C.A. Territory includes Costa Rica, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama and Canal Zone. 

Hone Kona.—Senior Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 126, P & O Building, 

21-23, Des Voeux Road, Central Hong Kong. Territory includes Cambodia, Communist 
China, Laos, Viet-Nam and Macao. 

Inp1a.—Commercial Counsellor for Canada, P.O. Box 11, 13 Golf Links Road, New Delhi 1. 

Territory includes Bhutan, Ceylon, Nepal and Sikkim. 

Irnan.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 1610, Bezrouke Bldg., Corner of 

Takht Jamshid Ave. and Forsat St., Tehran. 


IrELAND.—Commercial Secretary for Canada, 66 Upper O’Connell St., Dublin. 


IsraEL.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 20140, 84 Hahashmonaim §St., 

Tel Aviv. 

ITaLy.— 

Rome: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Via G.B. De Rossi 27. Territory includes 
Libya and Malta. 

Milan: Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, C.P. 3977, Via 
Pirelli 19. Territory includes Provinces of Emilia-Romagna, Lombardia, Piedimonte, 
Trentino-Alto Adige, Veneto, Liguria, Trieste, Valle D’Aosta and Friuli-Venezia. 

JaMaica.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 225, 

32 Duke = (corner Duke and Barry Sts.), Kingston. Territory includes Bahamas and British 
Honduras. 

JAPAN.—Minister (Commercial), Canadian Embassy, c/o Akasaka Post Office 3-38, Akasaka, 
7-Chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo. Territory includes Korea and Okinawa. 
Lresanon.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Boite Postale 2300, Alpha Building, Rue 

Clemenceau, Beirut. Territory includes Iraq, Jordan, Persian Gulf area, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria. 

Matays1a.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 990, 

A.I.A. Building, Ampang Road, Kuala Lumpur. Territory includes Brunei and Burma. 


Mexico.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Apartado Postal 5-364, Melchor Ocampo 
463, Mexico 5, D.F. 


NETHERLANDS.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Sophialaan 5-7, The Hague. 


New Zraranp.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 
12-049, ICI Building, Molesworth Street, Wellington. Territory includes Fiji, Tahiti, Tonga and 
Western Samoa. 
Nigerra.—Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 851, 
Barclays Bank Building, 40 Marina Rd., Lagos. Territory includes Dahomey, Gambia, 
Niger, Senegal and Sierra Leone. 


Norway.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Fridtjof Nansens plass 5, Oslo 1. Terri- 
tory includes Iceland. 


PaKISsTAN.— 
Rawalpindi: Commercial Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 17A Harley 
St. Annex. Territory includes Afghanistan. 
Karachi: Commercial Secretary for Canada, P.O. Box 3703, Hotel Metropole, Victoria Rd. 


Prrvu.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Casilla 1212, Edificio El Pacifico, Corner 
Avenida Arequipa and Plaza Washington, Lima. Territory includes Bolivia. 


PuitipPInes.—Consul General and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, P.O. Box 
canter &S 7 1414 Roxas Boulevard, Manila. Territory includes Republic of China 
aiwan). 
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PorruGaL.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Rua Marques de Fronteira, No. 8-4°D°, 
Lisbon. Territory includes Angola, Azores, Cape Verde Islands, Madeira and Portuguese 
Guinea. 


SrInGAPoRE.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, P.O. Box 845, 
American International Building, Robinson Road and Telegraph St. Territory includes 
Indonesia and Thailand. 


SoutrH AFRICA.— 
Johannesburg: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 715, Mobil House, 
Corner Rissik and De Villiers Sts., Johannesburg. Territory includes States of Natal, 
Orange Free State and Transvaal, and Angola, Botswana, Lesotho, Malagasy, Mauritius, 
Mozambique and Reunion. 
Cape Town: Canadian Government Trade Commissioner, P.O. Box 683, African Life Centre, 
St. George’s St. Territory includes Cape Province, and St. Helena and South West Africa. 


Sparn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Edificio Espafia, Avenida de Jose Antonio 88, 
Madrid. ‘Territory includes Balearic Islands, Canary Islands, Gibraltar, Rio Muni and 
Spanish Sahara, 


SwrpENn.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, P.O. Box 14042, Skeppsbron 24, Stock- 
holm. ‘Territory includes Finland. 


SwiTzERLAND.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Kirchenfeldstrasse 88, Berne. Terri- 
tory includes Tunisia. 


TRINIDAD AND Topaco.—Commercial Counsellor, Office of the High Commissioner for Canada, 

P.O. Box 1246, Colonial Bldg., 72 South Quay, Port-of-Spain. Territory includes Barbados, 

Leeward and Windward Islands, Guyana, French Guiana, Surinam, Guadeloupe and 
Martinique. 


UNION oF SovIET SOCIALIST Repvuruics.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, 23 Starokon- 
yushenny Pereulok, Moscow. 


Unrrep Aras Repustic.—Commercial Division, Canadian Embassy, Kasr el Doubara Post 
Office, 6 Sharia Rouston Pasha, Garden City, Cairo. Territory includes Sudan and Ethiopia. 


UNITED STATES.— 

Washington: Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, 1746 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Territory includes District of Columbia. 

New York City: Deputy Consul General (Commercial), Canadian Consulate General, 680 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. Territory includes States of Connecticut, New Jersey (eleven 
northern counties) and New York, and Bermuda. 

Boston: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 500 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 02116. Territory includes States of Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island and Vermont. 

Chicago: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 310 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60604. Territory includes States of Illinois, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri and 
Nebraska. 

Cleveland: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, Illuminating Building, 
55 Public Square, Cleveland, Ohio 44113. Territory includes State of Ohio. 

Detroit: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 1139 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 48226. Territory includes State of Michigan. 

Los Angeles: Consul and Senior Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 510 West 
Sixth St., Los Angeles, Cal. 90014. Territory includes States of California (ten southern 
counties), Arizona and New Mexico and Clark County in Nevada. 

New Orleans: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 225 Baronne St., 
New Orleans, La. 70112. Territory includes States of Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
ae Mississippi, Tennessee, Alabama, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and 

orida. 

Philadelphia: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate, 3 Penn Center Plaza, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102. Territory includes States of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey 
(nine southern counties), Pennsylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. 

San Francisco: Consul and Trade Commissioner, Canadian Consulate General, 333 Montgomery 
St., San Francisco, Cal. 94104. Territory includes States of California (except the ten 
southern counties), Wyoming, Nevada (except Clark County), Utah, Colorado and Hawaii. 

Seattle: Consul General, Canadian Consulate General, 1308 Tower Building, Seventh Avenue 
at Olive Way, Seattle, Wash. 98101. Territory includes States of Oregon, Idaho, Washing- 
ton, Montana and Alaska. 


Urvuauay.—Commercial Counsellor, Canadian Embassy, Casilla Postal 852, No. 1409 Avenida 
Agraciada Piso 7°, Montevideo. ‘Territory includes Falkland Islands. 


VENEZUELA.—Commercial Secretary, Canadian Embassy, Apartado del Este 11452, Avenida La 


Batancy Nes 10, Ciudad Comercial Tamanaco, Caracas. Territory includes Netherlands 
illes. 
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Trade Fairs and Missions Branch.—It is the function of this Branch to organize 
and co-ordinate the Department’s annual program of participation in trade fairs abroad 
and of outgoing and incoming trade missions. The Trade Fairs Abroad Division and the 
Trade Missions Division co-ordinate departmental activity in implementing these promo- 
tion programs and in organizing the trade fair exhibits and trade missions scheduled during 
the year. The Branch Director acts as chairman of the Departmental committees that 
select the program and the Division Chiefs preside over working committees appointed to 
handle detailed planning. The Branch also provides liaison with Trade Commissioner 
Service posts abroad, trade associations in Canada, provincial governments and other federal 
departments or agencies in the development of trade promotion programs. 


In 1966 the Department of Trade and Commerce sponsored exhibits in 45 trade fairs 
abroad in such key markets as the United States, England, West Germany, France, Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Spain, Italy and Scotland. The products of hundreds of Canadian manufac- 
turers were exhibited to potential foreign buyers numbering more than 15,000,000. The 
26 trade missions organized in 1966 included 10 teams of Canadian business men sent abroad 
to study special markets in Europe, the United States, Latin America, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Southeast Asia and the Mediterranean. Sixteen groups of business visitors were 
brought to Canada from Europe, Australia, the United States, Latin America, Japan and 
Malaysia. 


Trade Policy Service.—The Office of Trade Relations and the Office of Commodity 
Trade Policy, established in September 1966, forms the Department’s Trade Policy Service. 

The main function of the Office of Trade Relations is to safeguard and improve terms 
of access for Canadian exporters in foreign markets. The Office is concerned with the 
conduct of Canadian trade relations with other countries, including the negotiation and 
administration of trade agreements and Canadian participation in international conferences 
and meetings dealing with trade and economic matters. It endeavours to find practical 
solutions for tariff problems and other difficulties encountered in foreign markets by 
Canadian exporters and, as a service to exporters, provides expert information, advice and 
assistance on foreign tariffs, import and exchange controls, documentation requirements and 
other foreign governmental regulations affecting Canada’s trade. The Office also has 
responsibilities in relation to the export financing facilities available for the development 
of exports of Canadian. capital equipment. The Area Divisions of the Office—Common- 
wealth, United States, European, Latin American and Asia and Middle East—are the 
central points of contact between Canada’s trade commissioners abroad and the Department 
in Ottawa. 

The Office of Commodity Trade Policy has two main areas of interest: it makes 
detailed commodity studies to ensure that the development of Canadian trade and related 
policies reflects the key role of export in economy, and it has the responsibility for inter- 
national commodity policy work, including the negotiation of international commodity 
arrangements and related activities. 


Transportation and Trade Services Branch.—The functions of this Branch relate 
to freight transportation matters, export and import controls, trade directories, the ad- 
ministration of the six Regional Offices and the provision of general guidance to firms seeking 
entry into the export field. These activities are conducted by three Divisions: the Trans- 
portation Division is concerned primarily with industrial transportation from the export 
shipper’s point of view, with policies and practices affecting the movement of international 
trade, and with developments and trends in shipping services and freight rates; the Export 
and Import Permits Division administers the controls established under the Export and 
Import Permits Act; and the Regional Offices and Trade Services Division administers the 
Department’s Regional Offices and compiles the Exporters’ Directory, a confidential di- 
rectory of firms engaged in or seriously interested in exporting commodities or services. 
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Commodity Branches.—The Commodities and Industries Services include three 
commodity branches—the Agriculture and F isheries Branch, the Industrial Materials 
Branch and the Manufacturing Industries and Engineering Branch. ‘These branches pro- 
vide the main link between industry and the Department; they maintain close contact with 
the business community to be familiar with production and supply conditions in Canada. 
Emphasis is placed on the search for products and services, the sale of which can be pro- 
moted abroad. 

The Agriculture and Fisheries Branch is organized into five divisions to cover fisheries, 
grain, livestock and animal products, plant products, and commodity arrangements and 
markets development. The Industrial Materials Branch is composed of three divisions to 
handle chemicals, forest products and metals and minerals. The Manufacturing Industries 
and Engineering Branch is organized into four divisions responsible for appliances and 
commercial machinery, electrical and electronic equipment, mechanical equipment and 
engineering, and textiles and consumer goods. These divisions are staffed by commodity 
officers who are specialists in their fields and are available to assist Canadian business men. 

Commodity officers visit manufacturing plants and production facilities, attend and 
address meetings of business associations and study groups and prepare product reports 
and market surveys. They constitute the principal channel through which information 
on Canadian products and services reaches Canadian Trade Commissioners abroad and a 
channel through which information on sales opportunities in countries abroad is dissem- 
inated to industry in Canada. They continually analyse reports from Trade Commissioners 
abroad to determine potential markets for commodities and services of interest to Canadian 
industry. In co-operation with the Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, they 
assist in making arrangements for the display of commodities in trade fairs throughout the 
world to introduce Canadian products into new markets. They organize and accompany 
departmental trade missions and serve as delegates to international commodity conferences 
to study world market conditions and to consider corrective adjustments. 


Trade Publicity Branch.—The function of the Trade Publicity Branch is to stimulate 
interest in Canadian products in foreign markets and to encourage Canadian manufacturers 
to look beyond domestic horizons. Advertising, public relations and publicity techniques 
are used in varying combinations to accomplish these objectives. Advertising, periodicals, 
booklets, brochures and other printed matter are used in direct support of trade fairs and 
missions; news releases, radio tape recordings and television film clips are employed to 
inform Canadians of foreign trade opportunities and successes. 

The Branch is composed of an Operations Group and five Divisions. The Operations 
Group plans and executes the major activities concerning trade fairs and in-store promo- 
tions. Working closely with that Group is the Editorial Division which employs writers 
and editors, and the Art Division which is responsible for design, production and technical 
work. The Media Relations Division prepares and distributes press releases, articles, 
photographs, speeches and background material to newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions, magazines and the Canadian trade press. It provides publicity material for distribu- 
tion abroad and produces and distributes films and television clips to promote interest in 
Canada as a supplier of many commodities. The Canada Courier Division produces 
Canada Courier, an illustrated, eight-page international trade promotion newspaper, pub- 
lished on behalf of Canadian exporters to promote products and services abroad. It has a 
circulation of 97,000 and is distributed in more than 100 countries. The English edition is 
published six times a year and the French, Spanish and German editions twice annually. 
The Foreign Trade Division publishes the magazine Foreign Trade, fortnightly, and Com- 
merce extérieur, monthly. These journals, designed to help Canadian exporters, contain 
‘nformation on overseas markets, tariffs, exchange rates and other pertinent trade data. 
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Canadian Government Exhibition Commission.—The Commission organizes, 
designs, produces and administers all Canadian exhibits at fairs and exhibitions abroad in 
which the Canadian Government participates and also advises private exhibitors and their 
agents on the best means of displaying Canadian products at trade fairs. It acts as a 
central service agency for all government departments and agencies in the preparation of 
conventional exhibits and displays for showing in Canada and is responsible for interna- 
tional fairs and exhibitions held in Canada that are financed and sponsored by the Govern- 
ment of Canada. 


Canadian purebred dairy 
cows received consider- 
able attention at two 
Mexican livestock shows 
held late in 1966. The 
exhibit was sponsored by 
the Department of Trade 
and Commerce for the 
purpose of promoting ex- 
ports and followed similar 
exhibits in France and 
Yugoslavia. 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau.—The Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
is in operation to encourage tourist travel to Canada and to co-ordinate the tourist promo- 
tion conducted by the provinces, transportation companies and national, regional and local 
tourist associations. The Bureau undertakes extensive tourist advertising campaigns 
abroad, provides tourist publicity material for foreign newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television outlets, and annually handles about 1,500,000 inquiries from potential visitors to 
Canada. Tourist offices are operated in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Minneapolis, 
Los Angeles, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Rochester, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit 
and Seattle in the United States; the Bureau also has representation in London, Paris, 
Frankfurt, Amsterdam, Mexico City, Tokyo and Sydney, Australia. 


Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—This Corporation was established under 
the provisions of the Export Credits Insurance Act, 1944 (RSC 1952, c. 105, as amended) 
and is administered by a Board of Directors that includes the Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce and the Deputy Minister of Finance. It operates in two fields—export 
credits insurance and long-term export financing. 


Insurance is available to all persons or corporations carrying on business in Canada to 
cover export sales made on customary credit terms. It provides protection against risks 
involved in the export, manufacture, treatment or distribution of goods, or the rendering 
of engineering, construction, technical or similar services. The main risks covered include: 
insolvency or protracted default on the part of the buyer; exchange restrictions in the 
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buyer’s country preventing the transfer of funds to Canada; cancellation of an import 
licence or an export licence or the imposition of restrictions on the import or export of 
goods not previously subject to restrictions; the occurrence of war between the buyer’s 
country and Canada, or of war, revolution, etc., in the buyer’s country. The insurance is 
available under three main classifications—general commodities, capital goods and services. 
General commodities policies cover a policyholder’s export sales to all countries except the 
United States for a period of one year, and are renewable. ‘Two types are available: the 
contracts policy, which insures an exporter against loss from the time he books an order 
until payment is received; or the shipments policy, obtainable at lower rates of premium 
and covering the exporter from the time of shipment until payment is received. Insurance 
of capital goods offers protection to exporters dealing in plant equipment, heavy machinery, 
etc., where extended credit up to a maximum of five years may be necessary. Specific 
policies are issued for transactions involving capital goods but the general terms and condi- 
tions are the same as those applicable to policies for general commodities. Specific policies 
are also issued to cover engineering, construction, technical or similar service contracts 
entered into between Canadian firms and persons in foreign countries who have agreed to 
purchase such services. The Corporation may also extend unconditional guarantees to 
Canadian chartered banks which will agree to provide non-recourse financing to insured 
exporters who have sold capital equipment abroad on medium-term credit. 


The Corporation insures exporters on a co-insurance basis, the exporter retaining a 
small percentage of the risk involved, and the same principle operates in the distribution of 
recoveries obtained after the payment of a claim. When, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, a proposed transaction is in the national interest but would impose 
upon the Corporation a liability for a term or in an amount in excess of that normally 
undertaken, the Corporation may be authorized by the Governor in Council to enter into 
a contract of insurance at the Government’s risk. 

The Corporation also administers direct financing facilities available under the Act in 
cases where export sales involving capital goods are of such a nature as to warrant credit 
terms in excess of five years. The Corporation, when authorized by the Governor in 
Council, buys the promissory notes or other negotiable instruments of the foreign purchaser. 


Section 2._The Development of Tarifis 


Limitations of space in the Year Book have made it necessary, in regard to tariffs, 
to adopt the policy of confining any detail regarding commodities and countries to tariff 
relationships in force at present and to summarize as much as possible historical data and 
details of preceding tariffs. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Tariff Structure* 


The Canadian Tariff consists, in the main, of three sets of tariff rates—British Prefer- 
ential, Most-Favoured-Nation, and General. 


British Preferential Tariff rates are, with some exceptions, the lowest rates. They 
are applied to imported commodities from British countries, with the exception of Hong 
Kong, when conveyed without trans-shipment from a port of any British country enjoying 
the benefits of the British Preferential Tariff into a port of Canada. Some Commonwealth 
countries have trade agreements with Canada which provide for rates of duty, on certain 
specified goods, lower than the British Preferential rates. 


* Information relating to rate of duty and value for duty is available from the Department of National Revenue, 
Customs and Excise Division, which administers the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff. 
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Most-Favoured-Nation rates are usually higher than the British Preferential rates and 
lower than the General Tariff rates. They are applied to commodities imported from 
countries with which Canada has trade agreements. These rates would apply to British 
countries when they are lower than the British Preferential Tariff rates. The most im- 
portant trade agreement concerning the effective rates applied to goods imported from 
countries entitled to Most-Favoured-Nation rates is the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). 


General Tariff rates are applied to goods imported from the few countries with which 
Canada has not made trade agreements. 


There are numerous goods which are duty free under the British Preferential Tariff, 
or under both the British Preferential and Most-Favoured-Nation Tariffs, or under all 
Tariffs. 


Valuation.—In general, the Customs Act provides that the value for duty of imported 
goods shall be the fair market value of like goods as established in the home market of the 
exporter at the time when and place from which the goods are shipped directly to Canada 
when sold ‘‘(a) to purchasers located at that place with whom the vendor deals at arm’s 
length and who are at the same or substantially the same trade level as the importer, and 
(b) in the same or substantially the same quantities for home consumption in the ordinary 
course of trade under competitive conditions”. In cases where like goods are not sold for 
home consumption but similar goods are sold, the value for duty shall be the cost of pro- 
duction of the goods imported plus an amount for gross profit equal in percentage to that 
earned on the sale of similar goods in the country of export. The value for duty ordinarily 
may not be less than the amount for which the goods were sold to the purchaser in Canada, 
exclusive of all charges thereon after their shipment from the country of export. Internal 
taxes in the country of export (when not incurred on exported goods), the cost of shipping 
goods to Canada and similar charges do not normally form part of the value for duty. 
There are, of course, further provisions for determining value for duty under the Act. 


Dumping.—Sect. 6 of the Customs Tariff provides that when the actual selling price 
of goods being imported is less than the fair market value and the goods are of a class or 
kind made or produced in Canada, a special or dumping duty shall be collected. This 
duty is to be equal to the difference between the actual selling price and the fair market 
value of the goods, except that it may not be more than 50 p.c. ad valorem. These pro- 
visions are designed to offset the advantage foreign exporters may achieve by exporting 
to Canada at less than the going prices in the country of export. 


Drawback.—There are provisions in the Customs and Excise Tax Acts for the repay- 
ment of a portion of the duty, sales and/or excise taxes paid on imported goods used in 
the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of these drawbacks (as these 
repayments are called) is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete in foreign markets 
with foreign producers of similar goods. <A second class of drawback, known as “home 
consumption’ drawbacks, is provided for under the Customs Act and the Customs Tariff 
Act and applies to imported materials and/or parts used in the production of specified goods 
to be consumed in Canada. 


The Tariff Board.—The organization and functions of the Tariff Board are described 
at p. 140 of this volume. 


Subsection 2.—Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Other Countries 
as at Sept. 15, 1966 


Canada’s tariff arrangements with other countries fall into three main categories: 
trade agreements with a number of Commonwealth countries; the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT); and other agreements and arrangements. 
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The Commonwealth countries with which Canada has trade agreements providing for 
exchange of preferential rates are: Australia, Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Guyana, 
British Honduras, Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Islands, Trinidad and Tobago, 
New Zealand, Britain and its dependent territories and the members of the former Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Malawi, Rhodesia and Zambia). Canada also exchanges 
preferences with Ceylon, Cyprus, Malaysia, Malta and Sierra Leone and accords prefer- 
ences to India, Pakistan, Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda. Many of these 
countries are also members of the GATT. In addition, Canada has trade agreements with 
Ireland and South Africa under which preferences are exchanged. 


Canada signed the Protocol of Provisional Application of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on Oct. 30, 1947, and brought the General Agreement into force on 
Jan. 1, 1948. The Agreement provides for scheduled tariff concessions and the exchange of 
most-favoured-nation treatment among the contracting parties, and lays down rules and 
regulations to govern the conduct of international trade. 


At the beginning of September 1966, there were 70 full members in the GATT. ‘These 
countries and the effective dates of their accession are indicated in the following list. 
In addition, Argentina, Iceland, Tunisia and the United Arab Republic were provisional 
members. The GATT is applied on a de facto basis to a number of newly independent 
states—Algeria, Democratic Republic of Congo, Maldive Islands, Mali, Singapore and 
Zambia—pending decisions as to their future commercial policies; Cambodia and Poland, 
although not members, participate in the work of GATT. 


Trade relations between Canada and a number of other countries are governed by 
trade agreements of various kinds, by exchange of most-favoured-nation treatment under 
Orders in Council, by continuation to newly independent states of the same treatment 
originally negotiated with the countries previously responsible for their commercial rela- 
tions, and by even less formal arrangements. 


Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 
as at Sept. 15, 1966 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
ATUSTRALIAS «220% areteet ei ele. Soak Trade Agreement signed Feb. 12, 1960;;Agreement includes schedules of tariff 
in force June 30, 1960. ; rates and margins and exchange of 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. British preferential rates on items not 


scheduled. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


BRITAIN (5 ote ort cones os tetas Trade Agreement signed Feb. 23, 1937,| Various concessions are granted by each 
effective Sept. 1, 1937; modified by] country including exchange of prefer- 
exchanges of letters Nov. 16, 1938 and| ential tariff rates. The Agreement (as 


Oct. 20, 1947. modified) includes provisions relating 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. to the Colonies, Dependencies and 
Trusteeships. 
CEYLON 19s hGH Se: RG eee Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Ceylon exchange preferential 


Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| tariff treatment. 
GATT effective July 29, 1948. 


COMMONWEALTH CARIBBEAN Canada-British West Indies Trade Agree-|The parties exchange specified tariff 


(BaHAMAS, BARBADOS, ment signed July 6, 1925, in force Apr.} preferences. 
BrerMupDA, BritisH 30, 1927; Canadian notice of termina- 
Honpuras, THE LEEWARD tion of Nov. 23, 1938, was replaced by 
IsLANDS, AND THE notice of Dec. 27, 1939, which con- 
WINDWARD ISLANDS). tinued the Agreement. Protocol signed 


July 8, 1966 continues ad interim and 
amends Part I of the Canada-British 
West Indies Trade Agreement; termi- 
nates Part II of that Agreement and 
incorporates a number of additional 
provisions. Barbados, Bermuda, Brit- 
ish Honduras and the Leeward and the 
Windward Islands participate in 
GATT. i 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements With Commonwealth Countries 
as at Sept. 15, 1966—continued 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
OVPRUB YAS SARE BISA, 52. GATT effective Aug. 16, 1960. Canada exchanges preferential tariff 
treatment with Cyprus. 
GRRINTAC? FOGOS | Souteess . OOD GATT effective Feb. 18, 1965. Canada and Gambia exchange prefer- 
ential tariff treatment. 
GHANa SRR Te.. PRU OR Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment to Ghana, (except on cocoa 
GATT effective Oct. 18, 1957. beans). Ghana _ extends  most-fa- 


voured-nation treatment to Canada. 


CPOMANAG DR inccts . oped ozs. oan Relations are based on the Canada-|The parties exchange specified tariff 
- West Indies Trade Agreement and! preferences. 
protocol thereto (see Commonwealth 


Caribbean). 

MINIDEAS Cec ate esc sions Soe woe wo vislele Since 1897 Canada has unilaterally ac-|Canada accords British preferential 
corded British preferential treatment] treatment to India. India extends 
without contractual obligation. most-favoured-nation treatment to 

GATT effective July 8, 1948. Canada. 
RMN Le bina. aie. ade 0 Sie o 85.20 Relations are based on Canada-West/The parties exchange specified tariff 


Indies Trade Agreement and protocol] preferences. 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 


bean). 
GATT effective Aug. 6, 1962. 


HRENTY A Sao re thaiein cies is scsieens ...|GATT effective Dec. 12, 1963. Canada accords British preferential tariff 
treatment to Kenya. Kenya extends 
most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada. 


BYRNE etete lets cosinchi a) actrees oicis Malawi and Canada observe the terms/Canada_ exchanges preferential tariff 
of the 1958 Trade Agreement between} treatment with Malawi. 
Canada and the former Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 


INUATN VSIA shee cos = cee a seeeseee|Relations continue to be governed by|Canada and Malaysia exchange pre- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| ferential tariff treatment. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1963. 


MUA TAP otee(ste «elolere'scals cia 0 6s 2 ..|Relations continue to be governed by|Canada exchanges British preferential 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| treatment with Malta. 
GATT effective Sept. 16, 1964. 


NEw ZEALAND.........6- -+seee|1rade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1932;/The parties exchange specific preferences 
in force May 24, 1932. on scheduled goods and reciprocally 
GATT effective July 26, 1948. grant British preferential rates on items 


not scheduled. May be terminated on 
six months notice. 


NIGERIA, FEDERATION OF..... ..|Relations continue to be governed by|Canada accords British preferential treat- 
Trade Agreement of 1937 with Britain.| ment to Nigeria. Nigeria extends 
GATT effective Oct. 1, 1960. most-favoured-nation treatment to 
Canada. 
PRMINTAN Sail ve tciicn ¢ ciel oe ..|Canada unilaterally accords British|Canada accords British preferential treat- 


preferential treatment without contrac-| ment to Pakistan. 
tual obligation. 


GATT effective July 30, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 
RBODRSIAsS azisez0d 205k add ..|Canada does not recognize the present|Effective Nov. 11, 1965, Canada with- 
Government of Rhodesia. drew preferential treatment from 


Rhodesian goods, making them liable 
to the general tariff rate. 


Effective Dec. 31, 1965, Rhodesia with- 
drew preferential treatment from 
Canadian goods and required that they 
pay the most-favoured-nation rate. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Commonwealth Countries 
as at Sept. 15, 1966—concluded 
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Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 


GmRpRA IGRONE non. mene GATT effective Apr. 27, 1961. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. Canada accords British prefer- 
ential treatment to Sierra Leone. 
Sierra Leone extends most-favoured- 
nation tariff treatment to Canada. 


SINGAPOR MIs caefies cieistedetercletet GATT effective de facto Aug. 9, 1965,|Canada and Singapore exchange prefer- 
pending Singapore’s decision on com-| ential treatment. 
mercial policy. 
GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO......+6+ Relations are based on Canada-West|The parties exchange specified tariff 
Indies Trade Agreement and protocol preferences. 
thereto (see Commonwealth Carib- 


ean). 
GATT effective Aug. 31, 1962. 


UGA DAtee cetaeret oieletetelts tatereistore GATT effective Oct. 9, 1962. Canada accords British preferential 
tariff treatment to Uganda. Uganda 
extends most-favoured-nation _ tariff 
treatment to Canada. 


UnitepD REPUBLIC OF GATT effective for Tanganyika Dec. 9,|Canada accords British preferential tariff 
TANZANIA. 1961 and extended to Zanzibar upon| treatment to the United Republic of 
formation of United Republic Apr. 23,) Tanzania. Tanzania extends most- 
1964. favoured-nation tariff treatment to 

Canada. 
DKMBU Ace Facares ofe'she Serta. tieleteaters GATT has de facto application for Zambia|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


for a two-year period effective Oct. 24,] ment. Canada accords British prefer- 

1964. ential treatment to Zambia. Zambia 
extends most-favoured-nation tariff 
treatment to Canada. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1966 
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Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 


AUGERIA SC Cee ee cue eee Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Algeria as an inde- 
1933 applied to Algeria. Algeria main-| pendent state in 1962, Canada has con- 
tains a de facto application of the GATT.| tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 


treatment. 

AR GUN TUNA sated. o:osibeieiede macieieies Trade Agreement signed Oct. 2, 1941;|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

provisionally in force Nov. 15, 1941. ment. Provisional application may be 
Argentina has acceded to GATT provi-| terminated on three months notice. 

sionally. 

ASUSTRIAWS F tatsrtetotenoint cists sieve & GATT effective Oct. 19, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 
BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG. ...... Convention of Commerce with Belgium-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Luxembourg Economic Union (includ-| ment. May be terminated on one 
ing Belgian colonies) entered into effect} years notice. 
Oct. 22, 1924. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


BENELUX (BELGIUM- (See Belgium-Luxembourg and Nether- 
NETHERLANDS-LUXEMBOURG| lands.) 
Customs UNIon). 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1966—continued 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
WHOLIVIAC Rot rs cror et ratte ete Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted| Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Article 15 of U.K.-Bolivia Treaty of} ment. May be terminated on one 
Commerce of Aug. 1, 1911. years notice. 
ES RAGE acest cries bie 6:65 eee ae on Cts Trade Agreement signed Oct. 17, 1941;)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


provisionally in force from date of sign-| ment. 
ing and definitively on Apr. 16, 1943. 
GATT effective July 31, 1948, 


BS OLIGARIAY LR Litisios.. ib a lotta tials of Trade Agreement signed Oct. 8, 1963;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force from date of| ment and undertaking by Bulgaria to 
signing. purchase a minimum of 300,000 metric 


tons of wheat or equivalent in flour 
during the three years validity of the 


Agreement. 
IS URATAC Seer eres cc as cieie win oe GATT effective July 29, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
BURUNDI sseacr cee wilecine s cine's .|GATT effective July 1, 1962. Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
CAMBODIA....... See berericds ....|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Cambodia as an 
1933 applied to Cambodia. independent state in 1955, Canada has 


Although not a full member, Cambo-} continued to grant most-favoured- 
dia takes part in the work of GATT] nation treatment. 
under a special arrangement. 


WAMBROON ccc ceocscececee. ....|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Cameroon. ment. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 


Crntrat AFRICAN Repusiic...|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
aces applied to Central African Repub-| ment. 


ic. 
GATT effective Aug. 14, 1960. 


CHAD Secwews sedan vs eesiees ..|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Chad. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 11, 1960. 
AOTUR pee race oe cieierorsicn coneete Trade Agreement signed Sept. 10, 1941;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


provisionally in force Oct. 15, 1941, and] ment. 
definitively on Oct. 29, 1943 
GATT effective Mar. 16, 1948. 


(CUTTOSH 3..A Here ae ae Ree Modus vivendi signed Sept. 26, 1946./Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Covers the territory of China and| ment. May be terminated on three 
Taiwan. months notice. 

BOLOMBIA a cra lsietals ater 6 cols ots ino 'asers Treaty of Commerce with Britain of Feb.| Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


16, 1866, applies to Canada. Modified| ment. May be terminated on three 
by protocol of Aug. 20, 1912, and ex-} months notice, 
change of notes Dec. 30, 1938. 


ConcGo (BRAZZAVILLE)......... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applies to Congo (Brazzaville). ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 15, 1960. 
ConGo (LEOPOLDVILLE)........ Belgo-Canadian Convention of Com-|Since the Congo’s independence in 1960, 
merce of 1924 applied to Congo (Leo-| Canada has continued to grant most- 
poldville). favoured-nation treatment. 


Maintains a de facto application of the 
GATES 


NOOR TAMRICA CH a. 0 s.0r004 6 0010 2 08 Modus vivendi signed Nov. 18, 1950;|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
brought into force Jan. 26, 1951. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 


AWG ged ean ears patra a crore GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1966—continued 
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Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA, .......eeeee08 Convention of Commerce signed Mar. 15,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1928; in force Nov. 14, 1928. ment. May be terminated on one 
GATT effective May 21, 1948. years notice. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Dahomey. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 1, 1960. 


TAHOME Vice. sisias os ciers haan tere 


DENMARK (INCLUDING Treaties of Peace and Commerce with|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


GREENLAND). Britain of Feb. 13, 1660 and July 11,] ment. Declaration of May 9, 1912 
1670, apply to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective May 28, 1950. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 
DoMINICAN REPUBLIC.......... Trade Agreement signed Mar. 8, 1940; in)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

force Jan. 22, 1941. ment including scheduled concessions. 

GATT effective May 19, 1950. 
IGUADOR “A bolas iciereske ours lorclotetelors Modus vivendi signed Nov. 10, 1950; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Dec. 1, 1950. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
PIGYPT ys ncee a eemee cite seisis ties (See United Arab Republic.) 
Ex SALVADOR....... Se. Exchange of notes of Nov. 2, 1937; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Nov. 17, 1987. ment. May be terminated on four 
months notice. 

IEJPHIOPTAs cre se a icieieis eer Ssvouleieien Exchange of notes effective June 3, 1955. |Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 

IRINEAND 1 sa sisteveisiete sieiee oie nie ..|Exchange of notes of Nov. 13-17, 1948;|)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

effective Nov. 17, 1948. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective May 25, 1950. months notice. 


FRANCE AND FRENCH OVER- 
SEAS TERRITORIES. 


Trade Agreement signed May 12, 1933; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force June 10, 1933. Exchange of notes] ment including scheduled concessions. 
of Sept. 29, 1934, and additional proto-| May be terminated on three months 
col of Feb. 26, 1935. notice. 

GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 

GABON Jesse cocoa see acne. ....|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Gabon. ment, 

GATT effective Aug. 17, 1960. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL GATT effective Oct. 1, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


REPUBLIC OF. ment. 
GREECE. hosacijeseut cod ots ....|Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of July|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
24-28, 1947. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Mar. 1, 1950. months notice. 
GREMNLAND iss vette: tet oleidine c (See Denmark.) 
GUUATE MATA, 6 (c10.0 ci, deisisseioroisjersiers Trade Agreement signed Sept. 28, 1937; in}Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 14, 1939. ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. se 
CUUINDAs es oroact castes snssee .|Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Guinea as an inde- 
1933 applied to Guinea. pendent state in 1958, Canada has con- 
tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
EVAT OL frst viata aie eileen caress atovsiare Trade Agreement signed Apr. 23, 1937; in|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Jan. 10, 1939. ment. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. 
HIONDURAS Aste tien ceimancces Exchange of Notes signed July 11, 1956,)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


effective July 18, 1956. Ratified inj ment. May be terminated on three 
Honduras Sept. 5, 1956. months notice. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1966—continued 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
PEGNGARY cus was needa b> cons ..+-|Trade Agreement signed June 11, 1964;)Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
provisionally in force from date of]/ ment and undertaking by Hungary to 
signing. purchase a minimum of $24,000,000 of 


wheat and other unspecified products 
during the three years validity of the 
Agreement. Hungary is committed to 
purchase 250,000 metric tons of wheat. 
TCELAND.....cccoccccsscscceseee(Although there is no contractual obliga-/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

tion, Canada and Iceland adhere to the] ment. 

terms of a treaty originally concluded 

between Denmark and Britain on Feb. 


13, 1660. . 
- Iceland has acceded to GATT provision- 
ally. 
INDONESIA..... secveccccvcccvee{GQATT effective Mar. 1, 1948. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
BRAD Go 1 yes nsiere siete ais'sre's .eeee/9pecial arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Feb. 1, 1951. tariff rates as long as Iran accords re- 


Iran accorded most-favoured-nation| ciprocal treatment. 
treatment from Sept. 5, 1956. 


MRAQ ose eee cetis tases weeeeeee/9pecial arrangement by Order in Council|Exchange of most-favoured-nation tariff 
effective Sept. 15, 1951. treatment. 
MBREAND fd ase earisisiars ab ciecoere Sale Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in|Canada grants British preferential tariff 
force Jan. 2, 1933. in return for preferential rates where 
Trade Agreement is at present under| such exist and for most-favoured-nation 
review in the light of Anglo-Irish Free} rates on non-preferential items. May 
Trade Agreement effective July 1, 1966. be terminated on six months notice. 
TSRABLS< csces « Satersteciee so weeee--{Canada-U.K. Agreement of 1937 con-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
tinued to apply to the State of Israel) ment. May be terminated on three 
after its foundation in May 1948. months notice. 
GATT effective July 5, 1962. 
LGA Ys eta fate: dyatatn) o:a)e (o-8itni b1e6"37~ #) 80 Modus vivendi by exchange of notes of Apr.|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
23-28, 1948; effective Apr. 28, 1948. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1950. months notice. 
IN ORY: COAST orG 2:0, 0/4 vas oisivis teres Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to the Ivory Coast. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 7, 1960. 
AREA SUAS Sie taste sik csicisiee's 6 es. Agreement on Commerce signed Mar. 31,/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1954; effective June 7, 1954. ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Sept. 10, 1955. months notice. 
arr ATE RNR dices cols eo ciae: sicie tele,» Canada-U.K. Agreement of 1937 applied|Since independence of Kuwait in June 
to Kuwait as a British Protectorate. 1961, Canada has continued to accord 
GATT effective June 18, 1961. most-favoured-nation treatment. 
IAOB Saaradiwsts  anseaussises + less Franco-Canadian_ Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Laos as an independ- 
1933 applied to Laos. ent state in 1955, Canada has continued 
to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
NORA NON ge oe Secsiersreus, i. 5,0:0°018 01:0 Special arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
of Nov. 19, 1946. tariff rates as long as Lebanon accords 
reciprocal treatment. 
MAE RIA 353-4 shade feiss. €xstein)o eto bed! «a Special arrangement by Order in Council|Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
effective Mar. 1, 1955. treatment. 
LIECHTENSTEIN............000- (See Switzerland.) 
BIKE MBOURGateussic ed aso 00s (See Belgium-Luxembourg.) 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- . 
1933 applied to Malagasy Republic. ment. 
GATT effective June 25, 1960. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1966—continued 
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Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
Maui, FEDERATION OF.......... Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Mali as an independ- 
1933 applied to Mali. ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 
Mali maintains a de facto application of] to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 
the GATT. ment. 
IMUMUGRIETANT Ae cient eicep areca Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Mauritania. ment. 
GATT effective Nov. 28, 1960. 
Mie 1 COs sae nte cise ovaces stoic sine erste Trade Agreement signed Feb. 8, 1946; in/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


force provisionally same date. Rati-| ment. May be terminated on six 
fications exchanged on May 6, 1947;| months notice. 
definitively in force 30 days from that 


date. 
MGROCCOsn cn seteciecnes SC A oe Various agreements relating to former|/Since the creation of Morocco as an in- 
French, Spanish and International] dependent state in 1956, Canada has 
Zones of Morocco. continued to grant most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 
INETHERUANDS sce seeciiseiese: Convention of Commerce of July 11, 1924./Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


Suspended during war; reinstated by} ment. May be terminated on one 
exchange of notes Feb. 1 and 5, 1946.) years notice. 
Includes Netherlands Antilles and Sur- 
inam. 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


INICARA GUA. ca cites ccrsrests cere Trade Agreement signed Dec. 19, 1946; in}/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

force provisionally same date. ment. 
GATT effective May 28, 1950. 

NIGER he acec oes tier cert eects Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 

1933 applied to Niger. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 3, 1960. 

INGR WAY secre comer: Convention of Commerce and Naviga-|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
tion with U.K. of Mar. 18, 1826, applied| ment. Convention of May 16, 1913 
to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective July 10, 1948. tion by Dominions on one years notice. 

PANAMA \ cartier oevorroleitecrs Order in Council of July 20, 1935, accepted|While contractual obligation has expired, 


Article 12 of U.K.-Panama Treaty of| Canada and Panama continue to ex- 
Commerce of Sept. 25, 1928. Treaty] change most-favoured-nation  treat- 


terminated in 1942. ment. 
IPARAGUAY steerer avec cles.c cowie aarces Exchange of notes of May 21, 1940; in force|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
June 21, 1940. ment. May be terminated on three 
months notice. 
PERU rine ie crete ines GATT effective Oct. 8, 1951. Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. 
IPEITTEPPINES ceinteccerecicaes aeerets eerste No agreement. Canada and Philippines, without con- 


tractual obligation, continue to ex- 
change most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment (excluding preferences accorded 
by the Philippines to the United 


States). 
POGANDY Gi tdecaeeseeenc ee ates ..|Convention of Commerce signed July 3,]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1935, in force Aug. 15, 1936. ment including scheduled reductions. 


Although not a full member, Poland takes} May be terminated on three months 
part in the work of GATT under a notice. 
special arrangement. 


PoRTUGAL, PORTUGUESE Trade Agreement signed May 28, 1954/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ADJACENT ISLANDS AND provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de-/ ment. Remains in effect for two years 
PORTUGUESE OVERSEAS finitively in force on ratification Apr.| from ratification and thereafter unless 
PROVINCES. 29, 1955. terminated on three months notice. 


GATT effective May 6, 1962. 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1966—continued 


Country Agreement Tariff Treatment 
POWAND ECP... Sue eres GATT effective Jan. 1, 1966. Canada grants most-favoured-nation 
treatment. 
ou fet Saari geed lease digas aa Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applied to Senegal. ment. 
GATT effective June 20, 1960. 
SO TOEEL UA PRION ciate: ory cin slov Ds Trade Agreement signed Aug. 20, 1932; in]Exchange of British preferential rates on 


force Oct. 13, 1932. scheduled items. May be terminated 
on six months notice. 


Exchange of notes Aug. 2-31, 1935; effec- 
tive retroactively from July 1, 1935. 
GATT effective June 14, 1948, 


Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment. May be terminated on six 
months notice. 


SPAIN AND SPANISH Since Aug. 1, 1928, Canada has adhered to| Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


POSSESSIONS. -K.-Spain Treaty of Commerce of| ment. May be terminated on three 
Oct. 31, 1922. months notice. 

Trade Agreement signed May 26, 1954,|Supplements and amends U.K.-Spain 
provisionally in effect July 1, 1954, de-| Treaty of Commerce. Remains in 
finitively in force on ratification June] effect for three years from ratification, 
30, 1955. and thereafter unless terminated on 

GATT effective Aug. 29, 1963. three months notice. 

MOEN ico Gietch Luke coke U.K.-Sweden Convention of Commerce|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
and Navigation of Mar. 18, 1826 applies}) ment. Declaration of Nov. 27, 1911 
to Canada. provides means for separate termina- 

GATT effective May 1, 1950. tion by the Dominions on one years 

notice. 

BWETZERLAND is cpirerwes cae weer U.K.-Switzerland Treaty of Friendship,|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
Commerce and Reciprocal Establish-| ment. Convention of Mar. 30, 1914 
ment of Sept. 6, 1855 applies to Canada.| provides means for separate termina- 
By exchange of notes Liechtenstein in-| tion by the Dominions on one years 
cluded under terms of this Agreement,| notice. 
effective July 14, 1947. 

GATTeffective Aug. 1, 1966. 

SYRIAN ARAB REPUBLIC....... Special Arrangement by Order in Council/Canada_ grants most-favoured-nation 
of Nov. 19, 1946. tariff rates as long as Syria accords 

reciprocal treatment. 

POG. Past. dais. ai calle Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Togo as an independ- 
1933 applied to Togo. ent state in 1960, Canada has continued 

GATT effective Apr. 27, 1960. to grant most-favoured-nation treat- 

ment. 

* 1 Get lip ge abe Reena Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Tunisia as an inde- 
1933 applied to Tunisia. pendent state in 1956, Canada has con- 

Tunisia has acceded to GATT provision-| tinued to grant most-favoured-nation 
ally. treatment. 

PPGMRDY OM Shier eters aa ks Exchange of notes signed Mar. 1, 1948; in]Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


effect Mar. 15, 1948. 


Ff ment. May be terminated on three 
GATT effective Oct. 17, 1951. 


months notice. 


Trade Agreement signed Feb. 29, 1956,|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
renewed for another three years Apr.| ment and undertaking by U.S.S.R. to 
18, 1960 and again for thesame period on| purchase a minimum of 6,375,000 long 

i tons of wheat and flour during the three- 

year period of validity of the extended 

agreement. 


Union or Sovirr 
Soctatist Rervusiics. 


period on June 20, 1966 (the extension to 
be valid from Apr. 18, 1966). 


Exchange of notes Nov. 26 and Dec. 3,|/Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1952; in force Dee. 3, 1952. ment. May be terminated on six 
The United Arab Republic has acceded} months notice. 
provisionally to the GATT. 


Unirep ARAB Repusure 
(Eeyvpt). 
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Tariff and Trade Arrangements with Non-Commonwealth Countries as at 
Sept. 15, 1966—concluded 


Agreement Tariff Treatment 
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Trade Agreement signed Nov. 17, 1938; Most-favoured-nation treatment  ex- 
suspended as long as both countries changed. 
rape to be contracting parties to 


de Op: 
GATT effective Jan. 1, 1948. 


Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
1933 applies to Upper Volta. ment. 
GATT effective Aug. 5, 1960. 


Upper, VOLTA. saacesm ssi es cee 


US RG WAS ais eecsisialeiesaie seasisiowe ster Trade Agreement signed Aug. 12, 1936; in| Most-favoured-nation treatment. 
force May 15, 1940. Additional proto- 
col signed Oct. 19, 1953. 
GATT effective Dec. 16, 1953. 
VeNnbz UEDAVR ee ine ao eietetele elsl> Modus vivendi signed and brought into|Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 
force Oct. 11, 1950. ment. Made for one year subject to 
annual renewal. 
Warner NAM eters stee cee alee erate Franco-Canadian Trade Agreement of|Since the creation of Viet-Nam as an 
1933 applied to Viet-Nam. independent state in 1955, Canada has 
continued to accord most-favoured- 
nation rates. 
SVAWIG ORLA V. LANE nies tea seein aes Trade Agreements Act of June 11, 1928, Exchange of most-favoured-nation treat- 


accepted Article 30 of U.K.-Serb-| ment. May be terminated on one 
Croat-Slovene Treaty of Commerce] years notice. 
and Navigation of May 12, 1927; in 
force Aug. 9, 1928. 

GATT effective Aug. 25, 1966. 
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PART III.—TRAVEL BETWEEN CANADA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Travel, for pleasure and for other reasons, between Canada and other countries con- 
tinues to increase year by year. It is natural that a good portion of this movement should 
be between Canada and the United States and that the inward movement from the United 
States should be somewhat greater than the movement from Canada to that country. Of 
the 33,890,000 visits of Canadians to other countries in 1965, more than 33,433,000 were 
to the United States, and of the 34,000,000 visits to Canada from other countries, 33,887,000 
were from the United States. Each of these figures was up about 4 p.c. from 1964. How- 
ever, in recent years, travel between Canada and overseas countries has been expanding at a 
proportionately greater rate than that between Canada and the United States. Canadian 
visits overseas in 1965 numbered 456,350, which was 16.5 p.c. higher than in the previous 
year, and the number of visitors entering Canada directly from overseas reached a total of 
132,900, up 17.8 p.c. from 1964. 


The effect of these increases in the number of visits to and from Canada and the result- 
ing increases in the expenditures involved is of considerable importance to persons in the 
travel industry and also to those concerned with Canada’s balance of payments position. 
In 1965 Canadians travelling outside the country spent an estimated $796,000,000, an 
amount 12 p.c. more than in 1964, and expenditures of all visitors to Canada amounted to 
$747,000,000, an increase of 13 p.c. over the previous year; the result was a deficit of 
$49,000,000 compared with one of $50,000,000 the year before. This deficit was more than 
accounted for by overseas travel, per capita expenditures on which are very much higher 
than on travel to and from the United States. While overseas visitors in Canada spent 
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about $87,000,000 in 1965, Canadians visiting overseas spent $248,000,000, a rise of 7 p.c. 
over 1964, increasing the debit balance on travel account with overseas countries to 
$161,000,000 from $159,000,000. On the other hand, payments by United States residents 
in Canada increased 12 p.c. to $660,000,000 and expenditures by Canadian visitors in the 
United States (including Hawaii) increased 14 p.c. to $548,000,000, creating a credit balance 
for Canada of $112,000,000 compared with $109,000,000 in 1964. 


Travel Between Canada and the United States.—Much of the travel between 
these two countries is by car. Of the 33,900,000 visits of United States residents to Canada 
in 1965, 26,203,600 were made by this mode of travel ; an 0.6-p.c. drop compared with 1964 
was accounted for by a 4.5-p.c. decrease in the number of short-term travellers that was 
not quite offset by a 5.9-p.c. increase in the number of long-term visitors. On the other 
hand, larger average expenditure per person for both short-term and long-term visits in 
1965 resulted in a 10.5-p.c. increase in total expenditure for United States visitors travelling 
by car, which amounted to $439,601,000. Length of Stay of travellers is always significant 
since it has an important bearing on the amount of money spent. For instance, 64.9 p.c. 
of the United States visitors to Canada in 1965 entered and left on the same day, yet ac- 
counted for only 11 p.c. or $72,709,000 of the total amount spent by all United States visitors 
to Canada; the remaining 89 p.c., or $587,134,000, was spent by visitors staying one or more 
nights, although these constituted only 35.1 p.c. of the total number. 

Of other modes of travel from the United States, only rail showed a decline from the 
1964 total, air and bus travel being up about 15 p.c. and boat travel about 5 p.c. In con- 
nection with the latter, it is interesting to note a few features of pleasure boat travel. Such 
craft entering Canadian waters from the United States in 1965 numbered 78,250, slightly 
fewer than in 1964. Ontario received 82 p.c. of the entries, Quebec 10 p.c. and British 
Columbia 8 p.c. Most of them entered during the April-September season and about 60 
p.c. entered and left on the same day, although there was considerable variation among the 
provinces in length of stay, quite evidently depending on the distance between the United 
States and Canadian ports. Of those entering Ontario, where the ports are very close, 
93 p.c. left on the same day; of those entering Quebec, where the ports are somewhat farther 
apart, 61 p.c. left on the same day; in British Columbia, on the other hand, where distance 
to be travelled between American and Canadian ports is much greater, 97 p.c. stayed one 
or more nights. 

Canadian travel to the United States established new records in 1965 in both numbers 
and expenditures, although not all means of travel contributed to the increase as is shown in 
Table 2. Travellers by automobile comprised 79.5 p.c. of the total number and accounted 
for $304,882,000, or 56.7 p.c. of the travel expenditure in the United States (excluding 
Hawaii), a total higher by 20 p.c. than in 1964. It is interesting to note that Canadians 
usually spend less time in the United States per visit than United States visitors spend in 
Canada. In 1965, 81.3 p.c. of the Canadians visiting the United States entered and left 
on the same day, compared with 64.9 p.c. of the United States visitors to Canada. Short- 
term Canadian visitors spent 10.5 p.c. of the total payments to the United States, the 
remaining 89.5 p.c. being spent by long-term visitors who made up only 18.7 p.c. of the 
total number. 

Canadians travel to the United States for a variety of reasons—recreation accounted 
for an estimated 51.6 p.c. of the visits in 1965, visits to friends and relatives for 30.1 D.c., 
business for 11.7 p.c., health for 2.6 p.c., and shopping for 2 p.c. Residents of the Atlantic 
Provinces accounted for the highest percentage (40.4) travelling to the United States to 
visit friends and relatives; Alberta recorded the highest percentage (23.6) of business trips 
and Quebec recorded the highest percentage (57.1) of trips for recreation, 
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1.—Number and Expenditure of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
Travellers in the United States, 1956-65 
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S. WES: Canadians 
Year Travellers |Expenditure| Travelling 
in Canada | in Canada in U.S. 
No. $’000 No. 

1OBG ores ota etek ke cate ees ie omatcoaae 27,666,500 309,000 | 27,076,700 
L957), fk eee ees. Heats 28,619,400 325.000 | 27,209, 400 
19587, .een es Seb ee en ee ee eee 28,530,700 309,000 | 27,421,700 
1950 Fa ey Ee. Ee Bate cores 29, 880, 800 351,000 | 27,989,900 
IY ee Soe pee cern Serh GRO ONOS om San 29,654, 600 375,000 | 29,045, 800 
TOG Thess See Bert > ee ore ee 30, 474, 200 435,000 | 29,288, 500 
1 eS SP Snipe ad Gear o.co0A 00 31, 656, 400 512,000 | 27,944,600 
1963 AZT. I SE). Ge Ses 31, 864, 800 549,000 | 29,389, 800 
GG Stes cheyas ee svocciouck aca teds cas Buc Arete 32, 463, 100 590,000 | 32,164,100 
TOG reas cee crite ero ot sreteyatans 33, 887, 300 660,000 | 33,4383, 400 


1 Includes Hawaii. 


2.—Number and Expenditure 
Travellers in the United States, 


ae posicray|iganeadi 
ravellers xpendi- 
Year and Item i rain 
Canada1 Canada 
No. $’000 
1964 
Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day)............-.000: 21,274,000 61,363 
IAMCOMODILG. se aioe: leis eet err 16,577, 400 35, 481 
UNGNCTALG eo ke ore erence rnarekerreness 34, 900 1,100 
Busi 2 eee ee ee nocrece cet 107,900 709 
5 RTH needa AA ERENCES SO IOI 246, 600 373 
Oates eee ee Serres eeicrae 285, 600 1,398 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, etc.)| 4,021,600 22,302 
Long-Term (remaining one or 
more nights).............-.-++- 11,189,100 528, 785 
ATILOMO bile wseeeen rece emer 9,793,600 362, 187 
Aircraltcratee concn mech ae ea 518, 400 81,773 
Buse eye ln es eee tomrarione harry e oaae 444, 400 45,359 
Railiviti ae. gts CPOE coe. 226, 200 30,521 
BOat her oa oe Te eerie 206, 500 8,945 
Totals, 1964..2.0.et-6 eee: 32,463, 100 590,148 
1965 
Short-Term (entering and leaving 
the same day)...............6-- 21,999,200 72,709 
NULOMODIG a se eeite cn eee 15, 830, 900 39, 895 
Nareral ty wr. een Paks eee 39, 200 1,254 
BLN Ie TS A On SB Ee Pe eR cory canta dic ye 125, 600 843 
Rally Sere Hee aah anes Sere 192,000 400 
Bostessioh: eerie een ae ree 304, 400 1,707 
Other (pedestrians, local bus, ete.)| 5,507,100 28,610 
Long-Term (remaining ome or 
more nights) .e2 308 «ce ees 11,888,160 587,134 
atomobileses eevee ec ose nrc cst 10,372,700 399, 706 
IN eral teen ons he wae bree too ioehne one 584,900 90, 847 
[LY RRR ee RON EO se 505,300 54,637 
Rat eee yee tare mcrae ate 215, 400 33, 242 
BOnittan tees co TeEE ee ie Ae ee 209, 800 8,702 
Totals; 1965. sosevesc. ete ee 33,887,300 659, 843 


Canadians 
Travelling 
in the 
U.S) 


27,016,000 
20,764, 400 
26,500 
27,500 

23, 600 
27,300 
6,146,700 


5,148, 100 
3, 887,300 


27,191,100 
21,720,300 
25, 400 

20, 200 
7,600 
17,700 
5,399, 900 


6,242,300 
4,860, 400 
611,300 
469,000 
208, 800 
92,800 


33, 433,400 


Canadian 


Excess of 


Expenditure newton 


in U 


391,000 |+ 


in Canada 


ae Sa Be a eS ad a be EE a a 


589, 800 


403,000 |-+1, 410.000 
413,000 |+1, 109,000 
448,000 |+1,890,900 
462,9001|+ 608,800 


459, 0001}-+-1, 185,700 
419,0001|+3,711, 800 
388, 000!|+2, 475. 000 
481,0001)+ 299,000 
548,0001|+ 453,900 


Canadian 
Expenditure 
in the 
U.S. 


105 
19,521 


418,517 
218,349 


480,990 
266, 188 
129,788 

53,326 


29,227 |+ 


2,461 


Excess of 
Wes: 
Travellers 
in Canada 


—5, 742,000 
—4, 187,000 
= 8, 400 
+ 80.400 
+ 223,000 
+ 258,300 
—2,125, 100 


+6,041, 000 
+5, 906, 300 
500 


Se SS es eee 


32,164,100 


299, 000 


—5, 191,900 
—5, 889, 400 
13,800 


+5, 645,800 
+5, 512,300 
26, 400 
36.300 

6.600 
+ 117,000 


+ 


ere |e ee aes > a =e a= Seay 


537,3772|+ 453,900 


nN 


1 Includes substantial amounts of in-transit, commuting and local traffic. 


Balance of 
Payments 
with the 
UES: 


—— 


— 97,000 
— 87,000 


— 24,000 
+ 93,000 
+161,000 
+109, 000 
+112, 000 


of United States Travellers in Canada and Canadian 
by Means of Travel and Length of Stay, 1964 and 1965 


Excess of 
U.S. 
Expendi- 
ture 


eee ee er eS | ee | tS ne 


—<—< 


+ 1,643 
+ 12,686 


+106, 144 


2 Excludes Hawaii. 
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3.—Highway Traffic at Canadian Border Points, 1964 and 1965 
a ee eg 


Foreign Vehicles Inward Canadian Vehicles Returning 
: Entering Leaving 
tare i cae and Gne or | Repeats | Com- Rad! ‘iltodtne Oe piatyedt 
ne Nizhts as eee ekuaing Nights mercial 
the Same | . axis ehicles the Same : Vehicles 
ay in Canada ay in U.S. 
No No No No. No No No 
1964 
Atlantic Provinces .... 301,795 185,521° 948, 306 57,063 || 1,947,397 132, 386 117,705 
, REED 62 eame ae aie = ae 336,977 360, 363 162,491 108,058 |} 1,211,561 434,340 177,080 
DAGATIO NS atte ca teeter 3,371,730 | 2,683,576 841, 482 211,896 || 3,600,788 516, 646 316,021 
Manitobas. « ccrars 5 cere 3 56, 069 60,196 60,749 16, 407 163,144 75,025 21,032 
Saskatchewan.......... 30,079 30, 966 17,630 11,514 82,387 27,971 7,714 
Alberta. 2.41. 2. 19. AS 14,723 48, 550 19,942 9,522 53, 295 27,694 6,049 
British Columbia...... 213, 879 349,389 54, 493 67,014 906, 150 210, 624 25,575 
Yukon Territory..... ze 2,090 21,359 374 4,015 1,392 1,047 420 
Totals, 1964........ 4,327,342 | 3,739,920"; 2,105,467 485,489 || 7,966,114 | 1,425,733 671,596 
1965 
Atlantic Provinces .... 318, 317 203,076 938, 885 58,215 || 2,014,465 129, 248 107,330 
Neb eC a: G3. as ake. o-0 345, 603 369, 811 150, 167 110,054 |} 1,331,193 540, 816 176, 420 
SNvaTION Meee ee 3,503,907 | 2,809,470 830, 153 241,328 || 3,711,129 616,565 352,021 
Manitobagit! as. cee: 57,237 63,526 64, 425 17,750 164, 419 74,761 22,104 
Saskatchewan.......... 29,069 32,418 16, 236 13, 488 79,727 28,177 8, 637 
PMIDCrta ss hee tee oe 16,761 57,799 18, 865 10,355 52,022 30,914 6,188 
British Columbia...... 240, 923 386, 836 57,390 68,624 || 1,009,629 241, 857 26, 782 
Yukon Territory....... 2,915 24,733 432 3, 834 15485 1,164 516 
Totals, 1965........ 4,514,732 | 3,947,669 | 2,076,553 523,648 || 8,364,019 | 1,663,502 699, 998 


Sa eee eh 


Travel Between Canada and Overseas Countries.—Of the 456,350 Canadian resi- 
dents who travelled overseas in 1965, 386,350 returned directly to Canada and 70,000 via 
the United States. Travel expenditures in countries other than the United States amounted 
to $347,000,000, of which $167,000,000 was spent for oceanic transportation ; airlines re- 
ceived about 89 p.c. of the overseas transportation costs paid by Canadians returning direct 
to Canada. Included in ‘the oceanic transportation costs is about $8,000,000 paid to 
United States carriers which are debited 1o the travel account of that country, and 
$91,000,000 in fares to Canadian carriers which does not represent a movement of money 
outside Canada and therefore is not included in the net payments of Canadians travelling 
overseas, 


From replies to questionnaires by Canadians returning directly from overseas, the 
following major destinations were estimated: Britain 96,000; France 82,000; Germany 
69,000; the Netherlands 54,000; Switzerland 53,000; and Italy 48,000. In addition to the 
96,000 persons visiting Britain only, some 88,000 visited both Britain and Continental 
Europe. These figures represent visits to the various countries and it is quite usual for 
one person to visit several countries on the same trip particularly on the Continent of 
Europe. Visits to the Caribbean area are estimated at 51,000 and visits to Mexico at 
18,000. Average lengths of stay were indicated as: Britain, 28-29 days; Britain and 
Continental Europe (combined), 36 days; Continental Europe, 32-33 days; Bermuda, 11-12 
days; the West Indies, 16-17 days; Mexico, 17-18 days; and Hawaii, 22-23 days. 

In 1965, Canadians travelling overseas to visit friends and relatives made up between 
39 and 40 p.c. of all overseas Canadian visitors; the proportions going to Britain and 
Continental Europe for that purpose were 65 p.c. and 61 p.c., respectively. Recreation 
was the main reason for 82 p.c. of all Canadian visits to Bermuda and the Caribbean and 
for 88 p.c. of the visits to Mexico. Canadians travelling overseas in 1965 were predomi- 
nantly residents of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia, accounting for 43 p.c., 28 p.c. 
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and 11 p.c., respectively, of the total. Purpose of trip showed some variation when com- 
paring direct and indirect Canadian travel overseas. Recreation was the purpose of trip 
for 64 p.c. of the visitors returning via the United States and visiting friends and relatives 
was reported by 20 p.c. of those travelling indirectly. In comparison, 50 p.c. of the travel- 
lers returning directly from overseas reported their visits as mainly for recreation and 40 
p.c. for visiting friends and relatives. 


In 1965, about 132,900 overseas visitors came directly to Canada, an increase of close 
to 18 p.c. over 1964. Expenditures made by all overseas visitors including those entering 
via the United States, which amounted to $87,000,000, were almost 21 p.c. higher. Visitors 
from Britain spent $34,000,000 or 39 p.c. of the total, and those from other sterling areas 
$9,000,000 or 10 p.c., from other European (OECD) countries $27,000,000 or 31 p.c., and 
from other areas $17,000,000 or 20 p.c. During the year, 56,500 visitors arrived directly 
from Britain, representing 42 p.c. of the total direct non-immigrant entries from overseas 
countries; those from other Commonwealth countries numbered 10,650 or 8 p.c.; from 
OECD countries 46,000 or 35 p.c.; and from other areas 19,790 or 15 p.c. Some 119,700 
or 90 p.c. of the direct entries arrived by aircraft at Canadian international airports and 
13,200 persons or 10 p.c. arrived by ship. 


Based on questionnaire replies by overseas visitors to Canada in 1965, residents of 
Britain remained in Canada 35-36 days, those from other European OECD countries 
37-38 days, those from the Commonwealth countries about 20-21 days and those from all 
other areas 12 days; 66.2 p.c. of all travellers from overseas came to Canada to visit friends 
and relatives compared with 66.5 p.c. in 1964; 16.9 p.c. reported business as their main 
purpose of trip compared with 17.8 p.c. in 1964; and those who came for recreational 
purposes made up 15 p.c. compared with 13.3 p.c. in the previous year. Purpose of trip 
showed considerable variation according to area of residence. More than 76 p.c. of the 
visitors from Britain came to visit friends and relatives but the proportion of arrivals for 
this reason from countries other than the Commonwealth and OECD countries was only 
29 p.c.; the respective proportions for recreation were 10 p.c. and 43 p.c. The percentage 
of travel for business reasons ranged from about 12 p.c. of the visitors from Britain to over — 
25 p.c. from OECD countries. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—PUBLIC FINANCE* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used i in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


Combined statistics of public finance for all governments in Canada—federal, provincial 
and municipal—are presented in Section 1 of this Chapter and Section 2 covers the incidence 
of taxation at the three levels. More detailed information for each level of government is 
given in Sections 3, 5 and 6. Section 4 gives information on the rapidly growing list of 
joint federal-provincial programs and on the extent of federal financial participation in 
such programs. 


Section 1 -—Combined Statistics of Public Finance for All 
Governments 


Combined Revenue and Expenditure.—Tables 1 and 2 give details of the federal, 
provincial and municipal net combined revenue by source and net combined current and 
capital expenditure by function, respectively, for 1962 and 1963. This net basis has been 
prepared by deducting from revenue, and from the appropriate expenditure, certain specified 
amounts such as grants-in-aid and shared-cost contributions from other governments, 
institutional revenue, and interest, premium, discount and exchange revenue. Amounts 
provided for debt retirement are excluded to avoid duplication since all expenditure resulting 
from capital borrowings is included. 

Inter-government transfers such as subsidy payments by the Federal Government 
to the provincial governments are unconditional grants and therefore cannot be offset 
against any specific expenditure. These are set out separately in Tables 1 and 2 in order 
to prevent duplication and to provide additive totals. Because of the differing accounting 
practices of governments and variations in fiscal year-ends, discrepancies appear between 
the amounts recorded as inter-government transfers in the two tables. 


* Except as otherwise indicated, revised in the Governments Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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1.—Combined Revenue of All Governments, 1962 and 1963 


Nore.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


1962 1963 
Source 
Pro- Pro- Munic- 
Federal vincial Federal vincial ipal Total 
$7000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $’000 
Taxes— 
Income— 

Corporations... pare ee 1,298,087} 395,340 1,693, 427||1,374,708) 412,236 = 1,786,944 
IhayclinAtoliisl ijn ah moen ee eolas.ce 2,018,276) 359,921 2,378, 19712, 167,674] 389,282 — 2,556,956 
Interest, etc., going abroad..| 129,137 =— 129,137] 124,500 — — 124,500 
@eneralisalesebeee cn aren: 1,108,210) 515,604 1,666, 106/|1,277,815} 562,021 58,080} 1,897,916 
Motor fuel and fuel oil sales.... — 483 , 669 == 539, 007 861 539, 868 
Othersales.o8s srk a — 65, 453 — 70,098 3, 493 73,591 
Excise duties and taxes........ 641, 256 _ 665,764 _~ — 665,764 
Customs import duties........ 644, 992 _ 581, 441 581,441 


9,089|1,621,785| 1,630,874 
“ 51.733} | 51,733 


176,350 
214,780 


Real and personal property.... 
BUSINESS ic occust lvtes ero eo retae 


72,014 
186, 5692 
Motalsivlaxes# ies eer. 
Privileges, Licences and 
Permits— 


Liquor control and regulation. . 11 53, 062 ll 55, 502 — 55,510 
Motonviehiclesivec.scce Gh esijeoe — 186, 829 — 210,762 — 210,762 
Natural resources............-- 3,928) 315,552 5,232) 366,617 — 371, 849 
Others <sstatece:,. pospsh peek 22,537 33, 862 23, 622 36, 421 31,907 91,950 
Totals, Privileges, Licences 
Bnd SPSrMitsie meee 26,476} 589,305 28,865] 669,302} 31,907) 730,074 
Sales*and servicesi.niacsm onneniee 62,617} 56,242 67,051 54,017 — 121,068 
Fines and penalties.............. 1,213 9, 492 1,548) 10,681 -— 12,229 
Contributions from Government 
Enterprises— 
Own Enterprises— 
Liquor boards and com- 
WMISSLOUSsccesete eer ee — 216,816 232, 877 —_— 232, 877 
Othericcn: ames ores sos 107,084 8,318 124, 651 13,250} 26,141 164,042 
Federal and provincial in lieu of 
taxes 2) eimai? . ive BiG. ss —_ — —_ — 24,208 24,208 
Otherireventie?: 122 ell ae eens 279,271 4,259 322,312 4,543} 146,091} 472,946 
Non-revenue and surplus receipts.| 22,751 4,885 27,695) 10,009 — 37,704 


Totals, Net General Rey- 
enue excluding Inter- 
government Transfers.... 


Inter-government Transfers— 
Fiscal and tax-sharing arrange- 


MENLO Lear sore eae tee — 202, 249 — 182,179 — 182,179 
Share of income tax on power 

WOUND IES etotmor Batacers cee ois _— 10, 207 _— 9, 868 — 9, 868 
Subsidies... eps . 2. Rene k Se _— 66, 470 — 66,526] 78,857) 145,383 
Special payments.............. — — _— —_ 1,740 , 740 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 

on federal and provincial pro- 

Derive: eee Pee _ —_ — a 31,528 31,528 


1 Incomplete; not separable from real property taxes in some provinces. 2 Includes hospital insurance 
premiums amounting to $119,425 in 1962 and $124,447 in 1963. 
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Ip 
2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1962 and 1963 


Norre.—Figures are for fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31. 


SR ee ee 
————e——wamasmaaaooaoaoanamaaamampam9O9pSSOoOoOoOoOmwnmwswowoomaapaonmpmpapqwumpapaeopaponaoTSN9NTT00D9DaoD OS eS _ oO 


1962 1963 
Wicca Federal | {Fro | Munic- | Total | Federal} Pro-, | Munic- | potat 
vincial ipal Q ederal | vincial ipal gta 
$’000 $000 $7000 $’000 $000 $000 $000 $7000 
Defence services and mutual aid.|1,594, 645 — — 1,594, 645/11, 717, 208 — — 1,717,208 
Veterans’ pensions and other bene- 
CRP te ee ee eS eae a 337,761 — -— 337,761) 335,902 — — 335, 902 
Health— 
POspipal’ Cares... s4 scas. ceases 371,179} 588,996 48,775) 1,008,950)| 429,517} 582,490 28,221} 1,040,228 
OGHCE acta ote en ne 54,197 66, 133 23,970 144, 300 62,419] 109,724 26, 587 198,730 
Porte Healtirt tse 425,376] 655,129 72,745) 1,153,250] 491,936) 692,214 54,808] 1,238,958 
Sanitation and waste removal... Bee _ 177,700} 177,700 — — 183, 471 183,471 
Social Welfare— 
Aid to unemployed and unem- 

DIOvAblOs 1 ete ee eee 96,477} 115,352 12, 464 224,293) 107,370} 122,346 12,552 242, 268 
National employment and un- 

emplovamens insurance ser- 

eae Lp ARS PES Hes 106, 387 _ _ 106,387] 110,290 —_— — 110, 290 
Aid vor blind and disabled per- 

BONBE cee cats See was ee Ge A cH oe cs 24,516 23,342 — 47, 858 25,195 23, 835 —_ 49,030 
Old age assistance............. 38,3501) 43,9922 —_ 82,3421 39,4011) 46,7352 — 86, 136 
Old age security fund.......... 734, 3828 _ —_— 734,382!) 808,3913 = — 808,391 
Other aid to the aged......... coe 30,7584 1, 6975 32, 455 — 31,3494 1,8145 33, 163 
Family allowances............ 534, 634 — — 534, 634|| 541,321 — — 541,321 
OGheree ee ee eee dee cee 30, 297 78,213 32, 827 141, 337 34,310 85, 920 82,067 152,297 


1,565,043} 291,657] 46,988] 1,903, 688/11,666,278] 310,185} 46,433] 2,022,896 


PRAWCRLIOI sora co aise hse cecte coors 274,934) 987,776) 877,811] 2,140,521]! 206,326/1,089,453] 888,158] 2,183,937 


Transportation and Communica- 
tions— 
Highways, roads and bridges. . 


74,131} 704,679) 379,852) 1,158,662 81,565} 784,512) 404,251] 1,270,328 
OPTEE ERS. SERA ERY. SRE ree ss, 6 fo 


360, 473 6,20 366, 679]] 368,888 5,491 — 374,379 
Totals, Transportation and 


Communications.......:.. 434,604) 710,885) 379,852] 1,525,341] 450,453] 790,003} 404,251] 1,644,707 


Natural resources and primary 


ANCUSUCICS!4 on. See. de esas 357,095} 192,188 — 549, 283]} 421,232} 208,018 — 629, 250 
Debt charges excluding debt re- 

TIPEIMONG Baath, a: Fob Oe co of 754,940) 102,733) 177,482) 1,035,155]! 822,851] 122,505) 200,700] 1,146,056 
Contributions to own government 

enterprises. ...... 668 eee eee nes 155, 301 5,605} 23,448] 184,354) 149,475 3,789) 27,397; 180,661 


Other Expenditure— 
General government........... 
Protection of persons and prop- 
OLB Veen ieee nos, tela 
International co-operation and 


289,540} 142,033) 168,579 
95,407} 158,290} 282,822 


600, 152 
536,519 


298,702} 153,592} 188,761] 641,055 
99,126} 172,100} 298,543] 569,769 


Assistance: cea. «wise slecetess 56, 892 — — 56, 892 74,621 ad — 74,621 
Recreation and cultural serv- 
HOOPE ea Ne lee ce ee Perea 32,391 29507216 102,775 164, 938 34,500 29,632| 106,181 170,313 


449,684] 68,331} 175,235} 693,250]! 491,336] 87,429] 154,653] 733,418 


923,914) 398,426} 729,411] 2,051,751]! 998,285) 442,753] 748,138] 2,189,176 


Totals, Other Expenditure... 


Non-expense and surplus pay- 
BING USE ais scarce ss asad «wis a obits eo 


Totals, Net General Ex- 
penditure excluding In- 
ter-government Trans- 


34,426] 13,405 — 47, 831 425| 12,219 — 12,644 


1 RD nS bean Capa taceepeene ie Paarl od 6,858, 039/3, 357, 804/2, 485, 437/12, 701, 2860/7, 260, 371/83, 671, 139|2, 553, 356/13, 484, 866 
1 Federal payments to the provinces for the federal share under the Old Age Assistance Act. * Payments 
of old age assistance pensions to individuals. 3 Old age security pensions to individuals. 4 All aid 


other than old age assistance pensions. 5 Consists largely of contributions to homes for the aged. 
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2.—Combined Expenditure of All Governments, 1962 and 1963—concluded 
ee 8 S0—O0—0=$“aM—M—M—w—onounom™==@=>—" 


1962 1963 


Function A 
Pro- Munic- Total 


Federal vincial ipal 


Pro- Munic- 
Federal Siicial teal Total 


$7000 $000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 $000 $’000 
Inter-government Transfers— 
Fiscal and tax-sharing arrange- 


IMENTS Rascals Cees celor ee 202,295 — —_ 202,295]) 182,329 — _ 182,329 
Share of income tax on power 
UtRIEIGSE seis ce ae te ies eae 10,000 _ — 10,000 9, 868 _ — 9, 868 
BUDSIGIES. oa pcctnceece seins hea 66,471} 74,104 — 140,575)| 66,525) 75,196 _ 141,721 
Special payments.............- 1,642 — _ 1,642 1,899 _- — 1,899 
Grants in lieu of municipal taxes 
on federal and provincial prop- 
OL byte coparse ro ees. aia orators 29,947 3, 522 — 33,469] 31,920 4,030 — 35, 950 
Grand Totals, Net General 
Expenditure.............. 7,168, 394|3, 435, 430/2, 485, 437/13, 089, 261||7, 552, 912 3,750,365) 2, 553, 356/13, 856, 633 


Consolidated Debt.—Table 3 gives details of combined debt of all governments 
for 1962 and 1963 with the aggregate debt of the federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments; the inter-government debt is deducted to arrive at a consolidated government 
figure. 


Section 2.—Taxation in Canada* 


Canada is a federal state with a central government and ten provincial governments. 
In 1867 the principal colonies of the British Crown in North America joined together to 
form the nucleus of a new nation and the British North America Act of that year became 
its written constitution. This statute created a central government with certain powers 
while continuing the existence of political subdivisions called provinces with powers of 
their own. 


Under the British North America Act the Parliament of Canada has the right to raise 
‘money by any mode or system of taxation” while the provincial legislatures are restricted 
to “direct taxation within the province in order to the raising of a revenue for provincial 
purposes”. Thus the provinces have a right to share only in the field of direct taxation 
while the Federal Government is not restricted in any way in matters of taxation. The 
British North America Act also empowers the provincial legislatures to make laws regard- 
ing “municipal institutions in the province”. This means that the municipalities derive 
their incorporation with its associated powers, fiscal and otherwise, from the provincial 
government concerned. Thus, from a practical standpoint, municipalities are also limited 
to direct taxation. 


A direct tax is generally recognized as one ‘which is demanded from the very person 
who it is intended or desired should pay it’. This conception has limited the provincial 
governments to the imposition of income tax, retail sales tax, succession duties and an 
assortment of other direct levies. In turn, municipalities, acting under the guidance of 
provincial legislation, tax real estate, water consumption and places of business. The 
Federal Government levies direct taxes on income, on gifts and on the estates of deceased 
persons, and indirect taxes such as excise taxes, excise and customs duties, and a sales tax. 


_ * Revised (August 1966) in the Taxation Division, Department of Finance, under the direction of F. R. Irwin, 
Director of the Division, and by the provincial authorities concerned. 
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The increasing use by both the federal and the provincial governments of their rights 
in the field of direct taxation in the 1930s resulted in uneconomic duplication and some 
severe tax levies. Starting in 1941, a series of tax agreements were concluded between the 
federal and the provincial governments to promote the orderly imposition of direct taxes. 
The duration of each agreement was normally five years. Under the earlier agreements, the 
participating provinces undertook, in return for compensation, not to use or permit their 
municipalities to use certain of the direct taxes. Under the present arrangements, the 
federal income tax otherwise payable in all provinces and the estate tax otherwise payable 
in three provinces are abated by certain percentages to make room for provincial levies. 


The current arrangement became operative on Apr. 1, 1962 and will run until Mar. 31, 
1967. Under this arrangement there is a partial federal withdrawal from the field of 
direct taxation and a re-entry of all provinces into the vacated area. The federal personal 
income tax otherwise payable on income earned in a province and on income received by a 
resident of a province is reduced by the following percentages: 16 p.c. in 1962; 17 p.c. in 
1963; 18 p.c. in 1964; 21 p.c. in 1965;* and 24 p.c. in 1966.* In 1965 and 1966, the federal 
tax abatements for income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec will be 
44 p.c. and 47 p.c., respectively. The additional abatement in the case of Quebec is to 
allow that province to collect revenue to pay for certain programs that are paid for in whole 
or in part by the Federal Government in other provinces. The Federal Government also 
reduces its rate of corporation income tax on taxable income of corporations earned in 
the provinces. The reduction is 9 p.c. of taxable income earned in any province except 
Quebec and 10 p.c. in Quebec. The additional 1 p.c. reduction in Quebec is to compensate 
for the additional tax levied by the province on corporation income to provide grants to 
universities. These provincial grants replace federal grants which in other provinces are 
paid to the universities by the Federal Government through the Canadian Universities 
Foundation. The Federal Government also abates the federal estate tax otherwise payable 
by 75 p.c. in respect of property situated in a province which levies its own death tax. 
Only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia at present levy death taxes in the form of 
succession duties. t 


These reductions in federal income tax and estate tax under the terms of the 1962-67 
fiscal arrangements do not apply to the Yukon Territory or the Northwest Territories or to 
income earned outside Canada. The Yukon and Northwest Territories do not impose 
income taxes or death taxes. 


The provincial tax rates are not restricted to the extent of the federal withdrawal. 
The constitutional position of the provinces permits them unlimited use of direct taxes for 
the raising of revenue for provincial purposes. However, in all but four provinces (Ontario, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan) the provincial rates of income tax coincide with the 
amount of the federal abatement. 


As part of the 1962-67 fiscal arrangements, the Federal Government has entered into 
tax collection agreements under which it collects the provincial personal income taxes for 
all provinces except Quebec and the provincial corporation income taxes for all provinces 
except Ontario and Quebec. 


* The original agreement provided for abatements of 19 p.c. in 1965 and 20 p.e. in 1966. However, following a 
federal-provincial conference in April 1964, the provinces were granted an additional two percentage points in 1965 
and four percentage points in 1966. 


+ The original agreement was for a 50-p.c. abatement. However, at the conclusion of a federal-provincial con- 
ference in late 1963, it was increased to 75 p.c. in respect of deaths occurring after Mar. 31, 1964. Currently, only the 
estates of domiciliaries of British Columbia qualify for the full 75 p.c. abatement. Quebec and Ontario estates are 
temporarily eligible for only 50 p.c. because these two provinces have decided for the time being to take a payment 
ioe ee Federal Government on account of the additional 25-p.c. abatement rather than to increase their succession 

uty rates. 
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Subsection 1.—Federal Taxes 
Individual Income Tax 


Every individual who is resident in Canada at any time during a year is liable for the 
payment of income tax for that year. Every non-resident individual who is employed or 
carries on business in Canada during a year is required to pay tax on the part of his income 
earned in Canada. The term “residence” is difficult to define simply but, generally 
speaking, it is taken to be the place where a person resides or where he maintains a dwelling 
ready at all times for his use. There are also extensions of the meaning of Canadian 
resident to include a person who has sojourned in Canada for an aggregate period of 183 
days in a taxation year, or a person who was during the year a member of the Armed 
Forces of Canada, or an ambassador, a high commissioner, or an officer or servant of 
Canada or of any one of its provinces, or the spouse or dependent child of any such person. 
The extended meaning of residence also includes employees who go from Canada to work 
under certain international development assistance programs. 


The Canadian tax law uses the concepts “income” and “taxable income”. The income 
of a resident of Canada for a taxation year comprises his revenues from all sources inside 
or outside Canada and includes income for the year from all businesses, property, offices 
and employments. It does not include capital gains unless they arise out of the conduct 
of a business or as a result of an adventure in the nature of trade. 


In computing his income for a taxation year, an individual must include all dividends, 
fees, annuities, pension benefits, allowances, interest, alimony, maintenance payments and 
other miscellaneous sources of income. On the other hand, war service disability pensions 
paid by Canada or an ally of Her Majesty at the time of the war service, unemployment 
insurance benefits, compensation in respect of an injury or death paid under a Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of a province and family allowances do not have to be included in the 
computation of income. 


In computing his income, an individual who is carrying on business may deduct business 
expenses including depreciation (called capital cost allowances), interest on borrowed 
money, reserves for doubtful debts, contributions to pension plans or deferred profit-sharing 
plans for his employees, bad debts, and expenses incurred for scientific research. In 
general, no deductions are allowed in computing income from salary and wages, although 
there are exceptions such as travelling expenses of employees who have to travel as they 
perform their work, union dues, alimony payments and contributions to registered pension 
plans. Individuals may deduct, within limits, amounts set aside to provide a future income 
under registered retirement savings plans. Students attending universities, colleges, high 
schools, public schools or certain other certified educational institutions in Canada may 
deduct their tuition fees if they exceed $25 per annum. Students in full-time attendance 
at universities outside Canada may deduct their tuition fees. 


Having computed his income, the individual then calculates his taxable income by 
deducting certain exemptions and deductions. These exemptions and deductions are as 
follows: for single status, $1,000; for married status, $2,000; for dependent children eligible 
to receive family allowance,* $300 per child; for other dependants (as defined in the law), 
$550 per dependant; where the taxpayer is 70 years of age or over (or between 65 and 70 
years of age if not in receipt of an old age security pension), an additional $500; where the 

* Family allowances are monthly'welfare payments by the Federal Government to the parents or guardians of 
children under 16 years of age. The allowance is $6 for each child under 10 years of age and $8 for each child between 
the ages of 10and16. These allowances are not subject toincome tax. Payments are also made in respect of children 
between the ages of 16 and 18 in full-time attendance at educational institutions; such payments of $10 a month are 


ee youth allowances. The right to deduct $550 for a dependent child is not affected by the receipt of these youth 
owances. 
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taxpayer is blind or confined for the whole of the taxation year to a bed or a wheelchair, 
an additional $500; charitable donations, up to 10 p.c. of income; and medical expenses, in 
excess of 3 p.c. of income. In lieu of claiming deductions for charitable donations and 
medical expenses, an individual may claim a standard deduction of $100. 


As already stated, an individual who is resident in Canada for the whole year is taxed 
on his income from both inside and outside Canada. An individual who is not resident in 
Canada at any time during the year but who carries on business in Canada or who earns 
salary or wages in Canada is taxed only on the income earned in Canada. In computing 
taxable income earned in Canada, such a non-resident individual is allowed to deduct that 
part of the exemptions and deductions that may reasonably be attributed to the income 
earned in Canada. (A non-resident who derives investment income from Canada is taxed 
in a different way described on p. 1021.) An individual who ceases to be a resident of 
Canada during the year or who becomes a resident during the year so that he is resident for 
only part of the year will be subject to income tax in Canada on only that part of his income 
for the year received while he is resident in Canada. In these circumstances, the deductions 
from income permitted for determining taxable income will be the amount that may reason- 
ably be considered as applicable to the period during which he is resident in Canada. 


A progressive schedule of rates is applied to taxable income, beginning at 11 p.c. on 
the first $1,000 of taxable income and increasing to 80 p.c. on taxable income in excess of 
$400,000. In addition, an old age security. tax is levied on taxable income at the rate of 
4 p.c. with a maximum of $120* reached at the level of $3,000. 


After calculating income tax using this progressive schedule of rates, an individual is 
allowed a deduction from his tax under four main headings. (1) Dividend Tax Credit—to 
partially eliminate the double taxation of corporate profits and to encourage participation 
in the ownership of Canadian companies, Canadian resident individuals are allowed to 
deduct from their tax an amount equal to 20 p.c. of the net dividends they receive from 
Canadian taxable companies. (2) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed 
the proportion of Canadian tax related to such income. (3) Abatement under Federal- 
Provincial Fiscal Arrangements—in 1966 the federal personal income tax otherwise payable 
on income of a resident of a province and on income earned in a province is reduced by 
24 p.c., except in the case of income earned in Quebec or received by a resident of Quebec 
where it is 47 p.c. (see p. 1020). (4) General Tax Reduction—in 1966 all individuals may 
deduct from their tax an amount equal to the aggregate of 4 p.c. of their basic tax, not 
exceeding $240, and 12 p.c. of their basic tax, not exceeding $12. In 1967 and subsequent 
years, this deduction will be 20 p.c. of basic tax, not exceeding $20. ‘Basic tax’’ is personal 
income tax, excluding the old age security tax, after deduction of the dividend tax credit 
but before the abatement for provincial income tax. 


To a very large extent, individual income tax is payable as the income is earned. Tax- 
payers in receipt of salary or wages have tax deducted from their pay by their employer 
and in this way pay nearly 100 p.c. of their tax liability during the calendar year. The 
balance of the tax, if any, is payable at the time of filing the tax return before Apr. 30 in 
the following year. Persons with more than 25 p.c. of their income from sources other 
than salary or wages must pay tax by quarterly instalments throughout the year and 
returns must be filed before Apr. 30 in the following calendar year. 


The following statement shows what taxpayers pay (1966) at various levels of income. 
In calculating these taxes it has been assumed that all taxpayers take the standard deduction 
of $100 and no allowance has been made for the,20-p.c. dividend tax credit. 


* Raised in December 1966 to $240, effective Jan. 1, 1967. 


pace 
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Old Age 
Status Income Income Taz Security Taz 
$ $ $ 
Single taxpayer—no dependants..................- 1,200 9 4 
1,500 37 16 
2,000 83 36 
2,500 147 56 
3,000 215 76 
5,000 555 120 
10,000 1,754 120 
20,000 5,580 120 
50,000 20,713 120 
100,000 50, 603 120 
Married taxpayer—no dependants................. 2,200 9 4 
2,500 37 16 
3,000 83 36 
5,000 375 116 
10,000 1,470 120 
20,000 5,148 120 
50,000 20,163 120 
100,000 49,953 120 
Married taxpayer—two children eligible for family 
UO WANGCES Lists cinlel Mees Morisey « wale eee 2,800 9 4 
3,000 28 12 
5,000 277 92 
10,000 1,320 120 
20,000 4,889 120 
50,000 19, 833 120 
100,000 49,563 120 


The income taxes shown above are the combined federal and provincial taxes in all 
provinces where the provincial tax is the same as the federal abatement (i.e., in all provinces 
except Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan). In Quebec the provincial tax approximates 
the federal abatement; in Manitoba and Saskatchewan the provincial tax exceeds the 
abatement by 5 percentage points. 


Corporation Income Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon the income from everywhere in the world of 
corporations resident in Canada and upon the income attributable to operations in Canada 
of non-resident corporations carrying on business in Canada. In computing their income, 
corporations may deduct operating expenses including municipal real estate taxes, reserves 
for doubtful debts, bad debts, and interest on borrowed money. They may not deduct 
provincial income taxes other than provincial taxes on income derived from mining opera- 
tions. (For this purpose “income from mining operations”’ is specially defined.) 


Regulations covering capital cost allowances (depreciation) permit taxpayers to deduct 
over a period of years the actual cost of all depreciable property. The yearly deductions 
of normal capital cost allowances are computed on the diminishing balance principle. 
(Taxpayers engaged in farming and fishing may choose between this and the straight-line 
method.) Published regulations establish a number of classes of property and maximum 
rates. There is provision for recapture of any amount allowed in excess of the ultimate 
net capital cost of any asset. 


Accelerated depreciation is available to taxpayers in certain circumstances and for a 
limited period of time. Straight-line depreciation at a rate not exceeding 50 p.c. is granted 
in respect of new machinery and equipment that would otherwise fall in Class 8 of the In- 
come Tax Regulations acquired in the period June 14, 1963 to Dec. 31, 1966 for use in 
manufacturing or processing businesses by individuals resident in Canada or by companies 
resident in Canada that have a degree of Canadian ownership. A company that has a 
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degree of Canadian ownership is one which throughout any 60-day period included in the 
120-day period commencing 60 days before the first day of the year in question complies 
with the following conditions: (1) it was resident in Canada; (2) not less than 25 p.c. of its 
directors were residents of Canada; and (3) either (a) not less than 25 p.c. of its shares 
having full voting rights and shares representing not less than 25 p.c. of its equity share 
capital were owned by individuals resident in Canada or corporations controlled in Canada, 
or (b) a class or classes of its shares having full voting rights were listed on a Canadian stock 
exchange and no one non-resident person and no one corporation that did not comply with 
(a) above owned more than 75 p.c. of the shares having full voting rights, and equity shares 
of the corporation representing not less than 50 p.c. of the equity share capital of the 
corporation were listed on a Canadian stock exchange and no one non-resident person or no 
one corporation that did not comply with (a) above owned equity shares representing more 
than 75 p.c. of its equity share capital. For new manufacturing or processing businesses 
in designated areas of slower growth there is no requirement that they have a degree of 
Canadian ownership to qualify for this 50-p.c. straight-line depreciation. Moreover, the 
period during which their expenditures on eligible assets qualify for this accelerated write- 
off extends from Dec. 5, 1963 to Mar. 31, 1967. Depreciation at the accelerated rate of 
20 p.c. on a straight-line basis is also available in respect of new buildings acquired in 
designated areas of slower growth in the period commencing on Dec. 5, 1963 and ending on 
Mar. 31, 1967. Accelerated depreciation is. also allowed in respect of new buildings or 
other structures for grain storage acquired in the period May 1, 1965 to Dec. 31, 1966* 
(full write-off in four years) and in respect of property acquired in the period Apr. 27, 1965 
to Dec. 31, 1967 to prevent water pollution (full write-off in two years). 

The 1966 Budget announced the temporary reductions of the capital cost allowances 
that could otherwise be claimed for certain classes of assets acquired during the period Mar. 
30, 1966 to Oct. 1, 1967. The reductions will operate by recognizing in the taxation year 
in which the property is acquired and in the next two taxation years part only of the cost 
for capital cost allowance purposes. The principal. classes of assets affected include most 
kinds of buildings and machinery and equipment with the exception of heavy construction 
equipment and automotive equipment, pipelines and the generating and distributing equip- 
ment of public utilities. Assets eligible for accelerated depreciation under programs to 
promote the acquisition of “degree of Canadian ownership” status or the development of 
“designated areas” are not affected by this curtailment of normal capital cost allowances. 

Expenditures on scientific research by corporations qualify for special tax treatment. 
Generally speaking, all expenditures on scientific research related to the business of the 
taxpayer may be written off for tax purposes in the year when incurred. In addition, cor- 
porations are permitted to deduct, in computing income for tax purposes, 150 p.c. of their 
increased expenditures on scientific research in Canada. This concession is available until 
the end of the 1966 taxation year. 

Taxpayers operating mines, oil wells and gas wells are allowed a depletion allowance, 
usually computed as a percentage of profits derived from mineral, oil or gas production, 
which continues as long as the mine or well is in operation. This allowance is in addition 
to capital cost allowances on buildings, machinery and similar depreciable assets used by 
the taxpayer and the deduction of exploration and drilling expenses. Taxpayers operating 
timber limits receive an annual allowance sometimes called a depletion allowance. This 
is a rateable proportion of the amount invested in the limit and is based on the amount of 
timber cut in the year. When the amount invested in the limit has been recovered, no 
further allowance is given. 


* Authority has been granted to extend in certain circumstances the date by which these buildings or structures 
must be completed. 
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In computing taxable income, corporations may deduct dividends received from other 
Canadian taxpaying corporations and also from foreign corporations in which the Canadian 
corporation has at least 25 p.c. stock ownership. Business losses may be carried back one 
year or forward five years and deducted in computing taxable income. Corporations may 
also deduct donations to charitable organizations up to a maximum of 10 p.c. of their 
income. 

The general rates of tax on corporate taxable income are 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income and 47 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations deriving 
more than one half of their gross revenue from the sale of electric energy, gas or steam pay 
tax on their taxable income from such sources at the rate of 18 p.c. on the first $35,000 of 
taxable income plus 45 p.c. on taxable income in excess of $35,000. Corporations that 
qualify as investment companies pay a tax of 18 p.c. on their taxable income. In addition 
to these rates, all corporations pay an old age security tax of 3 p.c. of taxable income, bring- 
ing their rates up to 21 p.c. and 50 p.c. (21 p.c. and 48 p.c. for the public utility companies 
and 21 p.c. for investment companies). 

In calculating the amount of their income tax, corporations are allowed a deduction 
from tax under three headings. (1) Foreign Tax Credit—foreign taxes paid on income from 
foreign sources may be credited against Canadian income tax but the credit may not exceed 
the proportion of Canadian tax relative to such income. (2) Abatement under Federal- 
Provincial Fiscal Arrangements—corporations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise 
payable a tax abatement equal to a fixed percentage of their taxable income attributable to 
operations in a Canadian province. This abatement is to make room for the provincial 
income tax levied by each Canadian province. The amount of the abatement is 9 p.c. of 
taxable income attributable to operations in any province except Quebec and 10 p.c. of 
taxable income attributable to operations in Quebec. (3) Provincial Logging Tax—cor- 
porations may deduct from their federal tax otherwise payable an amount equal to two 
thirds of a provincial tax on income from logging operations not exceeding two thirds of 
10 p.c. of the corporation’s income from logging operations in the province. (At present 
only Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia impose logging taxes—see p. 1032.) 


Income from the operation of a new mine, including wells for extracting potash by the 
solution method, is exempt from income tax during the first 36 months of commercial 
production. Income from manufacturing or processing businesses established in certain 
designated areas of slower growth during the period Dec. 5, 1963 to Mar. 31, 1967 is eligible 
for a three-year exemption from income tax.* 


Corporations are required to pay their tax (combined income and old age security 
tax) in monthly instalments but the period during which they pay tax for a taxation year 
does not coincide with that taxation year. In each of the last eight months of their taxation 
year and in the following two months they pay one twelfth of their estimated tax for the 
year (such estimate is based on the taxable income of the previous year or the estimated 
taxable income of the year in progress). In each of the following two months, they pay one 
half of the estimated balance of the tax computed by reference to the income of the taxation 
year. In the sixth month following the end of their taxation year, the final return must 
be filed. 


Special Refundable Tax on the Cash Profits of Corporationst 

The 1966 Budget announced a temporary tax of 5 p.c. on the cash profits of corpora- 
tions payable monthly over an 18-month period commencing in May 1966. The amounts 
collected under the measure will be repaid with interest at 5 p.c. after an interval of 18 to 


* This concession for new manufacturing or processing businesses is also available to individuals. 
¢ This tax is also payable on business and rental income of trusts. 
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36 months from receipt. The monthly payments are to be made on an estimated base 
computed by reference to the present or immediately preceding taxation year, subject to 
adjustment at the end of the year. 


The base for the tax is the taxable income of the corporation less federal and provincial 
taxes payable thereon, less a basic exemption of $30,000, less principal payments due 
and made on debt of the corporation having original term of three years or more and having 
been contracted for under written arrangements in existence on Mar. 29, 1966 (this deduc- 
tion is subject to certain limits), plus certain amounts that were deducted in arriving at 
taxable income but that do not deplete the cash position of the corporation (such as capital 
cost allowances and depletion). 


Taxation of Non-residents 


A non-resident is liable for payment of income tax if he was employed or was carrying 
on business in Canada during a taxation year. The expression ‘carrying on business in 
Canada” includes (1) maintaining a permanent establishment in Canada, (2) processing 
goods even partially in Canada, and (3) entering into contracts in Canada. The taxable 
income of a non-resident individual thus derived is taxed under the same schedule of rates 
as Canadian resident individuals, and non-resident corporations deriving income from 
carrying on business in Canada are taxed on their taxable income attributable to opera- | 
tions in Canada at the same rates as Canadian resident corporations. (Tax treaties with 
some countries provide certain exemptions from tax for remuneration for services performed 
in Canada by residents or employees of these countries. They also prohibit Canada taxing 
profits of a non-resident enterprise unless that enterprise has a permanent establishment 
in Canada.) 


Furthermore, the Income Tax Act imposes a tax at the rate of 15 p.c. on certain forms 
of income going from Canada to non-resident persons. It applies to interest (other than 
interest on government bonds issued after Apr. 15, 1966), dividends, rentals, royalties, 
income from a trust or estate and alimony, and applies whether the income goes to non- 
resident individuals or to corporations. The rate is reduced to 10 p.c. in the case of divi- 
dends paid by a company that has a degree of Canadian ownership and is also 10 p.c. on 
royalties from motion picture films. This non-resident tax is withheld at the source by the 
Canadian payer. Non-residents who receive only this kind of income from Canada do 
not file returns in Canada. 


Profits earned in Canada by a non-resident corporation carrying on business through 
a branch or permanent establishment in Canada are taxed at the regular rates of corpora- 
tion income tax and are also subject to an additional tax of 15 p.c. This additional tax 
is imposed on profits attributable to the branch after deducting therefrom Canadian 
federal and provincial income taxes and an allowance in respect of the net increase in 
capital investment in property in Canada. 


Gift Tax 


The Income Tax Act levies a tax upon gifts. The rates range from 10 p.c. on an 
aggregate taxable value of $5,000 or under to 28 p.c. on an aggregate taxable value of over 
$1,000,000. Exemptions include complete exemption of gifts of $1,000 or less per donee 
and a general deduction of $4,000 from aggregate taxable value of gifts made in the year. 


Estate Tax 


This tax applies to property passing, or deemed to pass, at death. All the property of 
persons who were domiciled in Canada before their death must be taken into consideration 
no matter where that property is situated; for persons dying domiciled outside of Canada 
only their property situated in Canada is subject to tax. 


In computing the tax of a Canadian domiciliary, the value of the whole estate is first — 
determined. Once the aggregate value of the estate has been determined, estate debts 
and certain expenses may be deducted. From the resulting “aggregate net value” there 
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may be deducted the amount of a basic exemption, which is increased where the deceased 
leaves a widow or dependent child, and also the amount of any charitable bequests to 
charitable organizations in Canada. After these deductions the amount left is the “aggre- 
gate taxable value” to which is applied the tax rates. From the tax so calculated may be 
deducted (1) a tax abatement in respect of property situated in a province that levies a 
succession duty, (2) a credit for gift tax paid on gifts made within three years of death (the 
value of which must be included in the aggregate net value of the estate), and (3) a credit 
for foreign taxes. 


No estate valued at less than $50,000 is subject to estate tax. This $50,000 is not an 
exemption but the starting point for tax. The estate tax must not reduce the value of an 
estate after tax to less than $50,000. The basic deductible exemption which applies to all 
estates of Canadian domiciliaries is $40,000. This basic exemption of $40,000 is increased 
to $60,000 in respect of a deceased male survived by a spouse, or in respect of a deceased 
female survived by an incapacitated spouse and a dependent child. In both cases, there is 
an additional exemption of $10,000 for each surviving dependent child. Finally, the basic 
exemption of $40,000 is increased by $15,000 for every surviving dependent child made an 
orphan by the death of the deceased. 


The tax on the estates of Canadian domiciliaries is calculated by applying a graduated 
scale of rates. For an aggregate taxable value of $5,000, or less, the rate is 10 p.c. For an 
aggregate taxable value of $100,000, the tax is $19,000 and anything between $100,000 and 
$150,000 is taxed at 24 p.c. At $2,000,000 of taxable value, the tax is $816,500 and the 
excess over $2,000,000 is chargeable at the highest rate of 54 p.c. 


The property situated in Canada of a deceased person not domiciled in Canada is 
subject to estate tax at a flat rate of 15 p.c. No deduction is allowed against the assessed 
value of such property except for debts specifically chargeable to it. However, there is a 
special provision that exempts all such property of less than $5,000 value and also provides 
that the tax must not reduce the value of the property to less than $5,000. (The Estate 
Tax Convention between Canada and the United States increases this figure to $15,000.) 
As stated previously, there is an abatement from federal estate taxes otherwise payable, 
in respect of property situated in a province that levies succession duties. Where property 
is subject to provincial duties, the 15-p.c. tax is abated by 75 p.c. (At present this abate- 
ment is only 50 p.c. in Ontario and Quebec.*) 


Excise Taxes 


The Excise Tax Act levies a general sales tax and special excise taxes. Both the sales 
tax and the special excise taxes are levied on goods imported into Canada and on goods 
produced in Canada. They are not levied on goods exported. The sales tax, which is at 
the rate of 8 p.c.,f is levied on the manufacturer’s sale price of goods produced or manufac- 
tured in Canada or on the duty-paid value of goods imported into Canada. For alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco products, the sale price for purposes of the sales tax includes excise 
duties levied under the Excise Act (see p. 1028). An old age security tax of 3 p.c. is levied 
on the same basis as the 8-p.c.f tax, bringing the total sales tax to 11 p.c.f 


Many classes of goods are exempt from sales tax. Foodstuffs, electricity and fuels for 
lighting or heating are generally exempt as well as articles and materials used by public 
hospitals. The products of farms, forests, mines and fisheries are, to a large extent, exempt 
as well as most equipment used in farming and fishing. Materials consumed or expended 
in production are not taxed. Also, a variety of items are exempt from sales tax when pur- 
chased by municipalities. These and other exemptions are set forth in schedules to the 
Excise Tax Act. . 

The 1966 Budget announced that machinery and equipment used directly in the manu- 
facture or production of goods would be relieved. of tax over a two-year period. Effective 
Mar. 30, 1966, full exemption is extended to dies, moulds, jigs, fixtures and the cutting or 


* See footnotet, p. 1020 
{ Raised in eee 1966 to 9 p.c., effective Jan. 1, 1967, bringing total sales tax to 12 p.c. 
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shaping parts of machines. On Apr. 1, 1967, a comprehensive list of other production 
machinery and equipment will become subject to a reduced rate of 6 p.c. and on Apr. 1, 
1968, the same goods will be granted full exemption from the levy. 


A number of articles are subject to special excise taxes in addition to the sales tax. 
Where these are ad valorem taxes they are levied on exactly the same price or duty-paid 
value as the general sales tax. Those levied at present are as follows:— 


Ora yd CRE oo aaa ano enn A aee nen amen ama CMlage Ouse aadidem: 24 cents per 5 cigs. 
COUSATS 5 vray ccoc sess sssjerc ays eters ayo iereieerert einare ce itas cre wisisveleiecersier crams aieteonsievshsrelens are rere 15 p.c. ad valorem 


Jewellery, including clocks, watches, articles of ivory, amber, shell, precious 
or semi-precious stones, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ products except 
gold-plated or silver-plated ware for the preparation or serving of food 


or drink })) Wi, AV SIERO ES, SRR RRIS) IN SDS, Sa Ginevete Serene seiere 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Thighters 2 Al seesere Hele ese ee amas. Mee ads tvs, ove a ametaitatets, dale eeretoenernttar 10 cents per lighter 
Playingicardsxyens. Se ls. TOA Ee Ge tile teehee eile eesenteeireer¢ 20 cents per pack 
TRAGIOSs 5. eS bres. crbows = habesaevoreid avert Crelerensetattouslt Petatticte etoile eal. poriteeemetaeremicte the greater of $2 per radio or 

15 p.c. ad valorem 

IPhonographs and television setses wrest cra cerear ici cists cieie cere cistercieterielelcte 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Tubes for radios, phonographs and television sets, not including television 

picture tubes, priced under $5 per tube.............cccce cess veseeeeeeee 10 cents per tube 
Television SetMicture GU DES Hew otra eck citicweseiecbicleic ae ciaieibeeetiok ciate 15 p.c. ad valorem 
Slot machines—coin, disc or token-operated games or amusement devices.. 10 p.c. ad valorem 
INT UGGS sree creretenctoene elect oct tarers cso persroneta eis ated eae cre sstefeneccie crsisieds akecstshoaclclarel eve seateretere 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Tobacco—pipe tobacco, cut tobacco and snuff...........ccecccesecscereccs . 80 cents per lb. 
Tobacco pipes, cigar and cigarette holders and cigarette rolling devices..... 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Toilet articles, including cosmetics, perfumes, shaving creams, antiseptics, 

OU Cassie cess prc reactSE, caceals Dhara elaine Ste ssid Seats of epee wise S pauerate tera acre state saree 10 p.c. ad valorem 
Wines—* 

Wines of all kinds containing not more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by 

volumes: eee EP, Tes Se ee eee 25 cents per gal. 
Non-sparkling wines containing more than 7 p.c. absolute alcohol by 
volume but not more than 40 p.c. proof Spirit. ............ccceecees 50 cents per gal. 
Sparkling wines ree cccet cave ciereereje Meccres ateis orataereks tems teas star epaciee cteverstoerousiere $2.50 per gal. 


Insurance premiums paid to British or foreign companies not authorized to 
transact business in Canada or to non-resident agents of authorized 
Britishsor foreign, COMPANIES 4. <<.s,<'r0,haiead apissoveie esse oileie ois lieseiegs siete heseieneiees 10 p.c. of net premium for 
property, surety, fidelity 
and liability insurance. 
(Most other kinds of in- 
surance are exempt.) 


All the foregoing items, except the last, are also subject to the general sales tax of 
8 p.c. and the old age security tax of 3 p.c. Cigarettes, cigars and tobacco are subject to 
further taxes, referred to as excise duties (see below). 


Excise Duties 


The Excise Act levies taxes (referred to as excise duties) upon alcohol, alcoholic bever- 
ages and tobacco products produced in Canada. The customs tariff on such products 
imported into Canada includes a levy to correspond with the duties levied on domestic 
production. These duties are not levied on goods exported. 


Spirits—The duties are on a per-gallon basis in proportion to the strength of proof of 
the spirits. These duties do not apply to denatured alcohol intended for use in the arts 
and in industry, or for fuel, light or power, or for any mechanical purpose. The various 
duties are as follows:— 


On every gallon of the strength of proof distilled in Canada.............-+. $13.00 

On every gallon of the strength of proof used in the manufacture of— 
Medicines, extracts, pharmaceutical preparations, etC........e+eeeceeees $1.50 per gal. 
IADDrO Ved Chemica HeOmpostulOns seman seaeeiic saree eects 15 cents per gal. 


Spirits sold to a druggist and used in the preparation of prescriptions... $1.50 per gal. 
Imported spirits when taken into a bonded manufactory in addition to 
Other duties... ss. tet cce cc oc ete toren celeste cssi oe tase scien sereisle te 30 cents per gal. 


__* Applicable only to wines manufactured in Canada. The customs tariff on wines includes a levy to correspond 
with these taxes on domestic production. : 
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Canadian Brandy.—Canadian brandy, a spirit distilled exclusively from juices of native 
fruits without the addition of sweetening materials, is subject to a duty of $11 per gallon. 


Beer.—All beer or other malt liquor is subject to a duty of 38 cents per gallon. 


Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes—The excise duties make up nearly as large a part of the 
total tax on tobacco products as the special excise taxes already described. The rates are 
as follows:— 


On manufactured tobacco of all descriptions, except cigarettes.............. 35 cents per Ib. 
Cigarettes weighing not more than 3 Ib. per thousand (nearly all of the 

cigarettes used in Canada are of this UY DC) ste a ace ataee eee eee $4.00 per thousand 
Cigarettes weighing more than 3 lb. DERN OUSANL, cco ices twus tude eT $5.00 per thousand 
CARRE cE Ie als seo Tee. Sa Meta ose Le eee ee EE BE $2.00 per thousand 
Canadian raw leaf tobacco when sold for Consumptiona asec. Mee ee 10 cents per lb. 


Combined Effect of Excise Taxes and Excise Duties on Tobacco Products 


Bringing together the taxes imposed on tobacco products under the Excise Tax Act 
and the duties imposed under the Excise Act gives the following total taxes:— 


Cigakébter’: eubedead olscarecewde: $9.00 per thousand (or 18 cents per pack of 20 cigarettes) plus 
the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price 

Manufactured tobacco............. $1.15 per lb. plus the 11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s 
sale price 

Cages Are osiclalitier, acid $2.00 per thousand plus the 15-p.c. special excise tax and the 


11-p.c. sales tax on the manufacturer’s sale price. 


Customs Duties* 


Most goods imported into Canada are subject to customs duties at various rates as 
provided by tariff schedules. Customs duties, which once were the chief source of revenue 
for the country, have declined in importance as a source of revenue to the point where they 
now provide less than 10 p.c. of the total. Quite apart from its revenue aspects, however, 
the tariff still occupies an important place as an instrument of economic policy. 


The Canadian Tariff consists mainly of three sets of rates, namely, British Preferential, 
Most-Favoured-Nation and General. The British Preferential] rates are, with some excep- 
tions, the lowest rates. They are applied to imported dutiable commodities shipped directly 
to Canada from countries within the Commonwealth. Special rates lower than the ordinary 
preferential duty are applied on certain goods imported from designated Commonwealth 
countries. 

The Most-Favoured-Nation rates apply to goods from countries that have been 
accorded tariff treatment more favourable than the General Tariff but which are not entitled 
to the British Preferential rate. Canada has Most-Favoured-Nation arrangements with 
almost every country outside the Commonwealth. The most important agreement pro- 
viding for the exchange of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment is the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. 


The General Tariff applies to imports from countries not entitled to either the Pref- 
erential or Most-Favoured-Nation treatment. Few countries are in this category and in 
terms of trade coverage are negligible. 


In all cases where the tariff applies there are provisions for drawbacks of duty on 
imports of materials used in the manufacture of products later exported. The purpose of 
these drawbacks is to assist Canadian manufacturers to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers of similar goods. There is a second class of drawbacks known as “home consump- 
tion” drawbacks. These apply to imported materials used in the production of specified 
classes of goods manufactured for home consumption. 


The tariff schedules are too lengthy and complicated to be summarized here but the 
rates that apply on any particular item may be obtained from the Department of National 
Revenue, which is responsible for administering the Customs Tariff. 


* See also pp. 1000-1010. 
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Subsection 2.—Provincial Taxes 


All of Canada’s ten provinces impose a wide variety of taxes to raise the revenue 
necessary for provincial purposes. All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals 
and corporations resident within their boundaries or deriving income from activities or 
operations carried out therein. Only the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec impose special 
taxes on corporations in addition to income tax and only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and British Columbia impose a tax on property passing at death; the remaining provinces 
receive payment from the Federal Government of their 75-p.c. share of estate tax levies. 
Under the terms of the existing Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements, the Federal 
Government makes “equalization payments” to some provinces in recognition of the fact 
that the actual tax revenue from the fields of income tax, death duties and natural resource 
revenue in those provinces, measured on a per capita basis, is lower than the average per 
capita yield from these taxes in the two provinces where they produce the highest yield. 
However, resource revenues are treated as a negative adjustment; for those provinces that 
have above-average per capita revenues from resource revenues, a deduction is made in the 
equalization payment equal to 50 p.c. of the excess above the national average. For some 
provinces the equalization payments constitute a very important source of revenue. 

Some of the more important provincial levies are reviewed briefly on the following 


pages. 


Individual Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the income of individuals who reside within their boundaries 
or who earn income therein. In nine of the ten provinces, these taxes are computed as a 
percentage of federal “basic tax”. As previously explained, “‘basic tax” is federal income 
tax (excluding old age security tax) otherwise payable at full federal rates before the 
abatement under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements and before allowance for the 
federal tax reduction passed in 1966. These provincial taxes are collected by the Federal 
Government on behalf of these provinces. In Quebec, provincial income tax is levied at 
graduated rates that progress from 5.2 p.c. on the first $1,000 of taxable income to a maxi- 
mum of 37.6 p.c. on the excess over $400,000. The determination of taxable income for 
Quebec tax is based on exemptions and deductions similar to those for federal tax. The 
Province of Quebec collects its own tax. 

The percentages that provincial income tax liability is of federal “basic tax” for 1966 
are: Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta 
and British Columbia each 24 p.c., Quebec approximately 47 p.c., and Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan each 29 p.c. 


Corporate Income Tax 

All provinces levy a tax on the profits of corporations derived from activities carried 
out within their boundaries. In all provinces except Ontario and Quebec the provincial — 
tax imposed on taxable income in the province is determined on the same basis as for federal 
income tax. In Ontario and Quebec the determination of taxable profits for purposes of — 
provincial tax follows closely the federal rules. The rate of tax in Newfoundland, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and British Columbia is 9 p.c. of 
corporate taxable income. The rate that applies in Manitoba and Saskatchewan is 10 p.c., 
in Ontario 11 p.c. and in Quebec 12 p.c. 

Four of the ten provinces levy corporate income taxes at rates in excess of the abate- 
ment allowed by the Federal Government. This abatement is equal to 9 p.c. of corporate 
profits except in Quebec where it is 10 p.c. (see p. 1020). All provinces except Ontario and 
Quebec have signed agreements for the collection of their income taxes by the Federal 
Government. 


Taxes on Alcoholic Beverages and Tobacco 
Generally speaking, the sale of spirits in all provinces is made through provincial 
agencies operating as boards or commissions which exercise monopolistic control over 
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alcoholic beverages. The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is the effective 
means of revenue. Beer and wine may be sold by retailers or government stores depending 
on the province but in all cases they contribute to provincial revenues.* The Province of 
Prince Edward Island imposes a tax of 10 p.c. on all beer, wine and spirits sold at retail, 
collected under authority of the Health Tax Act. 


Newfoundland imposes a tax on tobacco sold at retail of one quarter of one cent per 
cigarette purchased; from one to five cents per cigar, depending on price; and one cent per 
half ounce or less of other tobacco. Prince Edward Island’s tax on tobacco sold at retail 
is one fifth of one cent per cigarette purchased ; from one to three cents per cigar, depending 
on price; and 10 p.c. of the retail price of all other tobacco purchased. Saskatchewan’s 
tax on retail tobacco sales is one fifth of one cent per cigarette purchased; from one to 
five cents per cigar, depending on price ; and one cent on every half ounce of other tobacco; 
the average rate of the tobacco tax is 10 p.c. Specific sales taxes on tobacco products are 
also levied in New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, and Ontario. 


Retail Sales Taxes 


Retail sales taxes are levied on the final purchaser or user and are collected by the 
retailer. Hight provinces now levy this type of tax at rates varying from 3 p.c. to 6 D.¢. 
These provinces are N ewfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. These direct levies apply to 
tangible taxable commodities sold, with varying exemptions, for consumption in the prov- 
ince and to a few selected services, for example, to local telephone services in all provinces 
except Saskatchewan and to telecommunications and hotel and motel charges in Quebec. 


Amusement Taxes 


Each of the provinces with the exception of Alberta, Saskatchewan, British Columbia 
and Quebec has a tax on admission to places of entertainment. In addition, there is 
generally a licence fee imposed on the operator or owner of these amusement places. The 
tax on admissions is within the range of 5 p.c. to 15 p.c. 


Gasoline and Diesel Fuel Oil Taxes 


Each of the ten provinces imposes a tax on the purchase of gasoline by motorists and 
truckers. The rates vary from 12 cents per gallon in Alberta to 19 cents in Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland. The amount of tax borne by one gallon of motor vehicle fuel in each 
province is as follows:— 


Gasoline Diesel Fuel Gasoline Diesel Fuel 
cts. cts. cts. cts. 
Newfoundland........ 19 19 Ontariot 6.57. 16 22 
Prince Edward Island{ 18 18 Manitoba........ 17 20 
Nova Scotia.......... 19 27 Saskatchewan.... 15 18§ 
New Brunswick....... 18 23 Albertay 22°". 12 14§ 
Quebec. .............. 16 22 British Columbia 13 15 


The British Columbia net tax rate (after refund) on gasoline used in logging trucks 
off highway, in power units of motor vehicles for stationary industrial use, and in vehicles 
used by amputees, paraplegics and certain war amputees is 1 cent per gallon. Gasoline 
coloured purple for certain off-highway use (including marine) and motor fuels, being any 
fuel except gasoline not consumed on provincial highways, is also taxed at 1 cent per gallon. 
Fuel oil used for heating purposes is taxed at z cent per gallon. 


* The provincial mark-up over the manufacturer’s price is not considered a “tax” in DBS financial statistics, 
but forms part of the “‘profits of government business enterprises’. 
Gasoline and diesel fuel used by primary producers—farmers, fishermen, manufacturers and processors—is 
exempt from tax as is also gasoline and motor fuel used by owners or operators of registered pleasure craft. 
t Some relief from taxation is given where gasoline or fuel oil is used for farming, manufacturing, commercial 
fishing and other off-highway purposes. 
§ Generally, fuel oil used for agricultural and industrial purposes is exempt from tax. 
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Motor Vehicle Licences and Fees 


Each province levies a fee on the annual registration of motor vehicles, which is com- 
pulsory. Upon registration a vehicle is issued with licence plates. The rates of fee vary 
from province to province and, in the case of passenger cars, may be assessed on the weight 
of the vehicle, the wheel base, the year of manufacture, the number of cylinders of the 
engine, or at a flat rate. The fees for commercial motor vehicles and trailers are based on 
the gross weight for which the vehicle is registered, 1.e., the weight of the vehicle empty 
plus the load it is permitted to carry. Every operator or driver of a motor vehicle is re- 
quired to obtain a driver’s licence and pay a fee therefor. The licences are valid for periods 
of from one to five years and the fees vary from $1 to $6 a year. 


Taxes on Mining Operations 


All provinces except Prince Edward Island levy taxes of various kinds on mining 
operations. All provinces except Prince Edward Island and Alberta impose a tax on the 
income of firms engaged in mining operations in general or in specific kinds of mining 
operations. The Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
Ontario impose a tax on the assessed value of minerals or a flat rate per acre of mining 
property. Manitoba imposes rates of from 6 p.c. to 11 p.c. on mining royalties. 


Tax on Logging Operations 


The Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy a tax on the income from 
logging operations of individuals, partnerships, associations or corporations engaged in this 
activity. In Quebec and Ontario the rate is 10 p.c. on net income where in excess of 
$10,000 and in British Columbia the tax is 10 p.c. on net income where in excess of $25,000. 
In Ontario and Quebec one third and in British Columbia 18 p.c. of the tax is allowed as 
a deduction from provincial corporate income tax or, in Quebec, from the provincial income 
tax, and the remainder is deductible from federal income tax. 


Business Taxes 


The Province of Quebec imposes a tax of one tenth of 1 p.c. on paid-up capital of 
corporations and Ontario levies a similar tax at the rate of one twentieth of 1 p.c. 


The Provinces of Quebec and Ontario have a place-of-business tax. In Quebec, the 
tax is generally $50; it is reduced to $25 when the paid-up capital is less than $25,000; and 
in the case of loan companies, the tax is $100 when capital paid up is $100,000 or more. 
In Ontario, the tax for each permanent establishment is the lesser of $50 or one twentieth 
of 1 p.c. of paid-up capital of the corporation involved, but the total of the capital tax and 
the place-of-business tax cannot be less than $20. Ontario also imposes an office tax of $50 
on every corporation that does not maintain a permanent establishment in the province 
but merely maintains a buying office, or merely holds certain provincial licences, or merely 
holds assets. A corporation that does not maintain a permanent establishment in Ontario 
but is represented by a resident employee or agent who is not deemed to operate a permanent — 
establishment of the corporation in the province must pay an office tax of $50 or one tenth 
of 1 p.c. of the total amount of its gross Ontario sales or revenue if less than $50,000, subject 
to a minimum office tax of $5. 


Both provinces levy special taxes on certain kinds of companies such as banks, railway 
companies, express companies, trust companies and sleeping-car, parlour-car and dining-car 
companies. In Ontario, these special taxes (except the tax payable by insurance corpora- 
tions calculated on gross premiums) and the capital and place-of-business taxes are payable 
only to the extent that they exceed the corporate income tax otherwise payable. 


The Province of Prince Edward Island charges special annual licence fees to most 
insurance companies, banks, acceptance companies, chain theatres and chain stores, — 
steamship companies, telephone, telegraph and electric light companies and brokers, as 
well as nominal licence fees to other incorporated companies, the latter being similar to 
filing fees in other provinces. 
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Land Transfer Taxes 


The Provinces of Alberta and Ontario levy a tax based on the value of the consideration 
at which ownership of land is transferred. In Ontario, two fifths of 1 p.c. tax is imposed 
for land transfer that is $25,000 or over; one fifth of 1 p.c. under $25,000. Other provinces 
do not have a land transfer tax but most have a scale of charges or fees imposed upon 
registration of transfer of land. These fees are not regarded as taxes since a service is 
rendered or an assurance given with each charge. 


Tax on Security Transfers 


The Provinces of Ontario and Quebec levy a tax on the sale price of securities trans- 
ferred; the rates in each province are:— 


Shares sold, transferred or assigned valued at— 


Under $108. 05.2200. PAR ARR. 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 

Wit O Rar eter trek demure. eee Te ey + cent per share 

FL TTR eg te Ga SR ah AR AE a I 1 cent per share 

COS teh, aaa nesting | aeitiettin? ct ieee indabelas sae 2 cents per share 

DOU MIINS Tike. Aiea, Aerast rac ES « Sania aint touches ach 3 cents per share 

PU EBL GO se. Funes: ere, Brtakh Ssissie waceet Seakies 4 cents per share 

OwenSiOOR Levee oo ativeaane oul 4 cents per share plus 1/10th of 1 p.c. of value 
in excess of $150 

mondsand dehentures jci5..h «oiha sve lw dn de lacd eodder 3 cents for every $100 or fraction thereof of 

par value. 


Tax on Premium Income of Insurance Companies 


All ten provinces impose a tax of 2 p.c. on the premium income of insurance companies 
relative to risks incurred in the province. 


Succession Duties 


Only the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia levy succession duties. 
These duties are a tax upon the right to succeed to property and are assessed upon the 
interest or benefit passing at death to an heir or beneficiary. The three provinces impose 
succession duties on all property situated in the province belonging to the deceased and 
passing at his death whether the deceased was domiciled in the province or elsewhere. 
Personal property wherever situated of a person dying domiciled within the province is 
also liable if passing to a successor resident or domiciled in the province. 


The rates of succession duty are generally governed by the value of the estate, the 
relationship of the beneficiary to the deceased and the amount going to any one person. 
The rate of tax increases as the degree of relationship between the deceased and his successor 
becomes more remote. 


Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while not imposing succession duties, each receives 75 p.c. of 
Federal Government estate tax levies on property situated within its borders. 


Provincial Property Taxes 


In unorganized (non-municipal) areas, British Columbia levies property taxes at 
varying rates according to class for provincial revenue. Improved, forest and tree-farm 
lands are taxed at 1 p.c. of assessed value; farm land at one half of 1 p.c.; wild land at 3 p.c.; 
coal land at 2 p.c. (non-operating) or 7 p.c. (operating); and timber land at Le pexicin 
unorganized (non-municipal) areas, Ontario levies a property tax of 1} p.c. of assessed 
value; the minimum annual tax in respect of any land is $6. New Brunswick levies a tax 
of $1.50 per $100 market value assessment on all land and buildings in the province and a 
similar tax on business occupancy, to finance education, health, welfare and justice services. 
Nova Scotia also imposes property taxes of limited application. 
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Race Track Taxes 


Ontario levies a tax on operators of race meets and upon holders of winning tickets 
issued under the pari-mutuel system. The tax on race meeting operators is imposed at 
the rate of $1 for each day the meet is conducted. Holders of winning tickets must pay a 
tax equal to 6 p.c. upon the amount which would be payable to them if no percentage were 
deducted by the person holding the race meeting. A number of other provinces levy a 
pari-mutuel tax on money bet in the province on horse races: in Newfoundland the rate is 
11 p.c., in Prince Edward Island 103 p.c., in New Brunswick 5} p.c., in Manitoba 10 p.c., 
in Alberta and Saskatchewan 5 p.c., and in Quebec 7 p.c. on ordinary pools and 9 p.c. on 
special pools (quinella and daily-double). In British Columbia the tax is 12 p.c. but the 
province returns 23 p.c. of money bet to horsemen and track operators for purses, etc. 


Subsection 3.—Municipal Taxes 


The municipalities in Canada levy taxes on the owners of property situated within 
their jurisdiction according to the assessed value of such property. Methods of determining 
assessed value vary widely but for taxation purposes it is generally considered to be a 
percentage of the actual value or, as in Nova Scotia and throughout most of New Bruns- 
wick, of the actual market value. The revenues from such taxes are used generally to pay 
for street maintenance, schools, police and fire protection, snow removal in certain com- 
munities and other community services; in New Brunswick the municipal levy is used only 
for property service. Special levies are sometimes made on the basis of street frontage to 
pay for local improvements to the property such as sidewalks, roads and sewers. Not 
only is there a widespread difference in the bases used for property tax but there is also a 
wide variety of rates applied, depending on the municipality. 


In addition to the taxes described above, municipalities usually impose a charge for the 
water consumption of each property holder or a water tax based upon the rental value of the 
property occupied. There are no municipal income taxes although certain localities have 
retained the use of a poll tax. In Newfoundland, Quebec and Saskatchewan, munici- 
palities are empowered to levy an amusement tax on the admission of persons to places of 
entertainment, although the amusement tax is generally a provincial preserve (see p. 1031). 
Electricity and gas are taxed at the consumer level in some western municipalities and 
coal and fuel oil for heating purposes are chargeable in urban areas of Newfoundland. Tele- 
phone subscribers are subject to a special levy in Montreal and certain Ontario muni- 
cipalities impose a tax on the gross receipts of telephone companies. 


In most municipalities, a tax is levied directly on the tenant or the operator of a 
business. In general, business tax rates are lower than those applying to property. Three 
bases of assessment are in use—a fraction of the property assessment, the annual rental 
value of the premises, or the area of the premises. Certain municipalities may charge a 
licence fee instead of a business tax but others charge both a licence fee and a business tax. 


Subsection 4.—Miscellaneous Levies 


These are not generally referred to as taxes but they are similar to taxes in many ways. 


Unemployment Insurance 


For the past twenty-six years, a national program of unemployment insurance has 
been in operation in Canada. Essentially, it provides relief to those qualified persons who. 
temporarily find themselves without work. It is administered by a federal commission 
appointed for this purpose and financed by equal contributions from employers and em- 
ployees plus a contribution from the Federal Government. The amount paid into the 
fund by employee and employer is directly proportional to the weekly wages of the em- 
ployee. The rates of contributions, together with statistics on the operation of the program, 
are given at pp. 769-771. GIAO 
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Workmen’s Compensation 

Legislation in force in all provinces provides compensation for personal injury suffered 
by workmen as a result of industrial accidents. In general, these provincial statutes 


establish an accident fund administered by a Board to which employers are required to 
contribute at a rate proportional with the hazards of the industry. See also pp. 772-773. 


Hospital Insurance 

A federal-provincial hospital insurance plan has been adopted by each of the ten 
Canadian provinces. Under this arrangement, the Federal Government pays approxi- 
mately one half of the cost of hospitalization for patients who are participants under the 
plan. The provinces meet the remainder of the cost. Provincial revenues for this purpose 
are raised by various means. The Province of Quebec has increased its personal and 
corporation income tax. Certain provinces require the deduction of a monthly premium 
from the wages of their residents as a contribution or premium for the plan. In such 
provinces non-salaried people must also pay the premium directly if they wish to be covered 
by the plan. In some other provinces the proceeds of a retail sales tax are earmarked in 
whole or in part for the support of the hospital plan. See also pp. 281-284. 


Section 3.—Federal Government Finance 


Subsection 1 of this Section contains financial statistics of the Federal Government 
prepared as far as possible in accordance with the classifications, concepts and definitions 
used in the preparation of provincial and municipal finance statistics. (These tables differ 
from the information presented in Subsection 2 in that the latter has been extracted directly 
from the Canada Gazette. Detailed reports published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
provide reconciliations of revenue, expenditure and debt as set out in Subsections 1 and 2. 
The Canada Gazette presentation is included because there is interest in and use for informa- 
tion on this basis. 


Subsection 1.—DBS Statistics of Federal Government Finance 
Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 4 shows details of net general revenue of the 
Federal Government for the years ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965. 


4.—Details of Net General Revenue of the Federal Government, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 
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Source 1964 1965p Source 1964 1965p 
$’000 $000 $000 $000 
Taxes— Privileges, Licences and Per- 
Income— mits— 
Worporation becirdderiurces 1,374,708 | 1,669,065 Natural resources........... §, 232 4,627 
Indivaduall.<. teem So en es. 2,167,674 2,535, 182 Ober ee tes a etd, a a 23), 600 23 , 356 
On interest, dividends and Sales and services other than 
other income going abroad 124,500 143, 718. meinstitutional: )>. 5.\..2. see2 es. < 67,051 109,094 
General sales!................ 1,277,815 | 1,587,761 ||Fines and penalties............ 1,548 1,984 
Excise Duties and Special Exchange fund profits......... 62,594 19,639 
Excise Taxes— Receipts from government en- 
Alcoholic beverages....... 233, 407 280, ATONE Cerprisesse, cae cohetsockom 124, 651 139, 445 
Mopaetoe 0.) Ges 5.6 F ss. 390, 636 394,627 |/Bullion and coinage........... 10,625 15,032 
CREP s Seep tice eS 41,721 45,437 ||/Postal service................. 235, 865 263,758 
Customs import duties...... 581, 441 622,102 Other revenue................ 13,228 14, 650 
Estate taxed.......6....52.: 90,671 88,626 ||Non-revenue and surplus re- 
Miher = 2S 22.2: SSA. . 219 140 CBIDLS , » eeu ve soc scat 27,695 21,900 
Totals, Net General 
Totals, -Taxes...5.4.45.: 6,282,792 | 7,325, 837 Revenue............... 6,854, 914 7,939,322 


1 Includes old age security taxes. 


Table 5 gives details of the amounts paid by the Federal Government to provincial 
governments, territories and municipal corporations for the year ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 
Table 6 gives details of expenditure by function for the years ended Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965. 
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6.—Details of Net General Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended 


Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965 


224 2 2 __ eee 


Function 


a EEE 


Defence services and mutual 
Pris LA. SAE. COS AEa roses 
Veterans pensions and other 
benefits sew ieateste cionreatamtotere 


Legislative...... ie eee 
Research, planning and sta- 
PISTICS: segsesampersitienneleteeieees 


Totals, General Govern- 


Protection of Persons and 
Property— 
Law enforcement..........-- 
COrrectlOuS.......- ses asec 
Police protection. .........+- 
@ iad Fc adeodOe HOS e eC c 


Totals, Protection of Per- 
sons and Property.....-- 


Transportation— 


Totals, Transportation.... 


Communications — telephone, 
telegraph and wireless..... 


PDI cei ace acm enon ete seeseieceus 
Medical, dental and allied 

SOLVICGSHe fecn ss a5 eaters 
Hospital care.......-.+++.++- 


Totals aeealth. 4... 63> 


Social Welfare— 

Aid to aged persons!......... 
Aid to blind persons......... 
Aid to unemployed employ- 

ables and unemployables. . 
Family allowances..........- 
cab OUT. she ceevatevoeie ie xccbecerciarerctencless 
National employment and 

unemployment insurance 

SCLVICES | sts ers eto 


Totals, Social Welfare..... 


Recreational and Cultural 
Services— 

Archives, art galleries, mu- 

seums and libraries........ 


Totals, Recreational and 
Cultural Services........ 


1 Includes pensions paid from the Old Age 
purposes are classified by function. See Table 


corporations. 


1964 
$000 


1,719,008 
335, 902 


259, 238 
25,656 


13, 808 


298, 702 


10,595 
26,045 
52,892 

9,594 


99,126 


66, 787 
81,565 
118, 503 
147,940 
3,650 


418, 445 


32,008 
10, 433 
40,505 


11, 481 
429, 517 


491,936 


847,792 
5,057 


127,577 
541,321 
4,229 


110,290 
30,012 


1,666,278 


5, 206 
17, 465 
11, 829 


34, 500 


Security Fund. 


1965P Function 1964 1965p 
$000 $000 $7000 
Education— 
1,564,205 || Indian and Eskimo schools. . 38, 668 43 , 959 
Universities, colleges and 
356,246 other schools..........+-- 163, 679 130,740 
oes SSE BEEN IP (Oita eoeeer oon coad canoes 3,979 41,014 
Totals, Education........ 206,326 215,713 
235,066 $$ _ | 
16,261 
Natural Resources and 
15,896 Primary Industries— 
Fish and game.........++--- 24, 662 27,750 
FOTeSESSL:. <\ccbwe seise oe n oletepsi 19,004 21,572 
267,223 || Lands, settlement and agri- 
——_——— Culture meee cere 295, 065 237,758 
Minerals and mines......... 49,957 58,595 
Water reSourceS.......-+-+++- 10,269 13,979 — 
11,719 | -Other......5...0200 eee ameees 22,275 20,977 
38, 162 
76, 847 Totals, Natural Resources 
10, 942 and Primary Industries. 421, 232 380,631 
137,670 |\Trade and industrial develop- 
Sey ee BRS so ote ssatore als 18, 937 50,480 . 
National Capital area planning 
70,129 || and development..........-- 22,705 23, 957 
130,804 ||Loss on foreign exchange...... —330 —16 
118,072 ——__—_ 
167,568 ||Debt Charges (excluding debt 
4,142 retirement)— 
ee PINLOTOSG. cence eevee essere 781,534 752,221 
490,715 || Other.........----seeeees sists 41,317. 39,249 | 
Totals, Debt Charges (ex- 
cluding debt retirement) 822, 851 791, 470 
40,066 a |—_— 
-[Payments to government en- 
terpriseS........-2eeeer ences 149,475 181, 713. 
6,555 -.—$ $$$ | —_—_——_—— 
44,850 
Payments to Provincial 
13,501 Governments— 
469,952 || Fiscal arrangements........ 182,329 277,473 
—_____——|| Share of income tax on power 
534, 858 Utilitiestee sate toe ieee 9, 868 9,679 
Subsidies essen eae ear: 66, 525 66,579 
Grants to Municipal Govern- = 
pene ments in lieu of taxes........ 31,920 36, 447 
,69 —— 
Totals, Payments to Pro- 
191,326 vincial and Municipal 
oH Governments’. ....6:... 290, 642 390,178 
Citizenship and immigration. . 17,365 20, 483 
External affairs............--- 25,258 28,338 
62,150 |\International co-operation and 
35,094 || assistance..........--.++.+5+ 74,621 107,758 
—_____llHousing research and slum 
1,917,585 | clearance..........-+++-e+e+> 4,864 9, 642 
SS Civil defence xen. mene mein os teers 10,153 10,315 
Postal service. .:...5 20. a.e.0e 241,942 268,975 
Royal Canadian Mint......... 2,675 2,661 
Others. we ce ee eee ee ae ae 147,866 145,906 
5, 956 
18,213 ||Non-expense and Surplus Pay- ¢ 
20,565 |} ments.........0ceeeeeeeeeeee 425 3,448 
Totals, Net General Ex- 
44,734 penditure.............- 7,552,912 7,984,954 | 


1 2 Unconditional payments; grants for specific © 
5 for details of all grants to provincial governments and municipal 


. 
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Debt.—In Table 7, direct debt represents total liabilities less sinking funds and 
indirect debt consists of guarantees of direct debt of other authorities by the Federal 
Government. Table 8 gives the gross bonded debt of the Federal Government and the 
average interest rates and terms of issue as at Mar. 31, 1962-65, together with place of 
payment. 


7.—Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds) of the Federal Government as at 
Mar. 31, 1962-65 


——60eoM———sssssoomomsswosowooeeeeeee 


Nature of Debt 1962 1963 1964 1965 


ee ee ee 
$'000 $'000 $’000 $000 


Direct Debt 
Funded Debt— 
Roem te ogee a 15,060,736 | 15,796,836 | 16,510,097 | 16,838,214 
PMES RIMMIDETUROB SU Sas ich écSccbd6060 680 de oko ccdaks 19,432 92,312 — 6,441 
EE EE EOS TES MESA CART 15,041,304 | 15,774,524 | 16,510,097 | 16,832,773 
ONG -RrBY COARUFY DUNES, os. koe cco oBe voice cedecceccuce. 1,885,000 | 2,165,000 | 2,236,000 2,140,000 
Accounts and other payables. .............cccccccceccece. wn... 1,104,607 | 1,468,897 | 1,447,585 1,213,170 
Annuity, insurance and pension accounts...................... 4,258,100 | 4,748,506 | 5,132,423 5, 676, 796 
Rpbrernpeulinied; 4-200. 161 008. <5 5 UU A OR so cenee nn... 363, 403 416,767 430, 498 481,700 
Totals, Direct Debt (less Sinking Funds).......... Wr 652%,414 | 24,573,694 | 25,750,603 | 26,344,439 
Indirect Debt 
Guaranteed bonds or debentures.............cccccccececcuccce 1,636,115 | 1,381,361 | 1,377,611 1,368,298 
POO CIIIOS TUDE 8... 0k LT OR DRE occ boca cence ne _— = = = 
Net guaranteed bonds or debentures..........000.00000.0.... 1,636,115 | 1,381,361 | 1,377,611 1,368, 298 
.memrndearisbenk lose. oft 625.2. ~. SAE ERR SRB ole vec one 168, 540 141, 353 219,039 282,018 
Guaranteed insured loans under National Housing Act, 1954...| 3,640,000 | 4,123,000 | 4,499,000 4,934,000 
Guarantees under Export Credits Insurance Act............... 291,700 333, 646 378,096 468, 644 
ee hk ROE a, CSE ear ena Sep rene 11,300 12,976 14, 491 15, 863 
Totals, Indirect Debt (less Sinking Funds)?....... 5,747,655 | 5,992,336 | 6,488,237 75068, 823 
Totals, Direct and Indirect Debt (less Sinking 
ME RLEMRER Soot deteremethrat tec tres ranch treed: vs. os Lees 28,400,069 | 30,566,030 | 32,238,840 | 33,413, 262 
$ $ $ $ 
Direct debt (less sinking funds) per capita.........ceceeseees. 1,220 1,300 1,339 1,346 
Indirect debt (less sinking funds) per capita................... 310 317 337 361 
nt 
t Having a term of three or six months, 2 Excludes deposits of chartered banks in Bank of Canada. 


8.—Gross Bonded Debt of the Federal Government, Average Interest Rate and Term of 
Issue, and Place of Payment as at Mar. 31, 1962-65 


8SSS——oeo=$@osmaRpaSmaaSaaSmaaSBSS 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 


ROG eh Sneed Mee cape unk oss costco recceheck es $000 | 15,060,736 | 15,796,836 | 16,510,007 | 16,888,214 
SEW ORSRO INGOROSE TALE as. si os coe 5s cecseeeseccccesss p.c. 4.01 4.13 4,27 4.49 
ereege termiol 169867 900 858 8 ooo isco e swore eeeeeven yTs. 12.19 13.36 13.09 13.29 
Place of Payment— 
ton, Pit te Gt eet $000 | 14,930,570 | 15,385,847 | 16,133,692 | 16,461,809 
DUMMOPIE F0Tig a cent vere case ace cddaucsieccisass mn 98,175 876, 405 376, 405 376, 405 
Epnmom (lengiand) 27s. ee. Ula ccc aecces & 31,991 34,584 _— _- 


i yp pp i pene pS Ee NTT Fi eye NDS Ft oy 
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Subsection 2.—Public Accounts Statistics of Federal Government Finance 


The figures of Tables 9 and 11, giving details of revenue and of assets and liabilities, 
respectively, of the Federal Government for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1964-66, and 
the figures of Table 10, giving details of Federal Government expenditure for the years 
ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966, are taken from the Canada Gazette. Because of reorganiza- 
tion in Federal Government Departments and the necessary changes in the Public Accounts, 
it is not possible to present data for previous years on a comparable basis. It should be 
noted that these figures relate, of course, to departments and agencies as they were organ- 
ized before the passing of the Government Organization Act, which received Royal Assent 
on June 16, 1966. 


9.—Revenue of the Federal! Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66 


Revenue 1964 1965 1966 
_ oe ao pt |) eee ot ee See oo 
$ $ $ 
Tax Revenue— 

Customs import duties (net)......-....seeeee reese reer eee ees 581,441, 461 622,101, 883 685,519,390 
Pixcine ditiestoseie core sel tece cat cece wee ee ete 393, 326, 182 411, 402,145 445, 885, 434 
Tncome tax... oc ptli esac ec geue tbe sctd tence women ee se rpeewdciccele 3,248,530,746 | 3,770,814, 463 3,919, 095, 260 
Personalivpoee se eee ec we eee eis snicjews © ++ wloiehereseknne “teaches 1,865,073,635 2,108, 281,917 2,142, 456,230 
Corporation!.... 0... sce css ese cces bese reneeccecetorcsecee 1,258,957,490 | 1,523,814,601 1,606,620, 322 
On dividends, interest, etc., going ADPFOAG Se aie dese cee 124,499,621 148,717,945 170,018,708 
Balog fax (NGb)! os cake hs ons Oe er ew bingeeit cei g Late cis mien 946,054,797 | 1,204,609, 984 1,395, 128,921 
Estate tax, including succession duties..........++++-eeeree> 90,671,283 88, 625, 641 108,352,377 
Other taxes......ccecucc cence sence ss ptercsrescsenewnnerares 273, 507, 313 269, 222,184 296,338,710 
Totals, Tax Revenue...........eeeeeeceeeee eer cececcere 5,533,531,782 | 6,366,776, 250 6, 850, 320 , 092 

Non-tax Revenue— 
Post Office (net) so. wwe e ects es are yee ee 200,717, 142 230, 485,714 237 , 482, 296 
Return on investments..........e cece e cere eect e rere eee cess 366, 412, 592 422,693,741 438,254,129 
Bullion and coinage. ........ cece eee eee cece eee eee e ees eneees 9,717,080 12,298,922 11,217, 545 
Other er cach eee ee eae tas a ae rn es 142, 825, 443 148,105,160 158, 546, 142 
Totals, Non-tax Revenue. ..........s sees e eee rere ees 719, 672,257 813, 533,537 845, 500, 112 
Grand Totals, Revenue.............----.++++++: 6,253, 264,039 | 7,180,309, 787 7,695,820, 204 


_ Sekt Ces! "eet aetna aa 
1 Excludes tax credited to the Old Age Security Fund. 


10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


Expenditure 1965 1966 
ieee lie 6 Beene fe SS ee Bae 2 ee 
$ $ 
Defence Expenditures. ............ cece cece cece renee ence cece renee ences ec eeees 1,585, 643, 748 1,594, 981,383 
National Defence sos .ccc.c sf 00s ate oi « shale Sielalas « «> oleielole@ sire Sein ais emintae © 2 F\Si0in 52> 1,537, 834, 863 1,548, 446, 784 
Defence, Productionu..co-b ses dees cesie- exec inaehe sale ieee ies ie oc ele selal = 27,308, 885 22, 636, 820 
Technological assistance to Canadian defence INGUSELVincuete stat colette ieee 20,500, 000 23, 897,779 
Non-defence Expenditures.................: eee e eee eee e teen ene e serene eee cnes 5, 632,630,804 6,139,814, 142 
Agricalture lt. : 5222205 wx bison she oon sg eee dens deeb rs sarin scenes oes aolaies 165,723, 844 186, 263, 616 
Atomic Energy Control Board..........0cecceee cence cent enter ene ete en cence 1, 407, 455 1,784, 132 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited research program........++++++++eerreeees 45,157,338 52, 666, 043 
Auditor, Generals. cox. cine odo.cs oe ddadeile csc svumina sees ws > > wcteummnnemiman nas 1,589, 889 1,741,901 
Board of Broadcast Governors.......... cece cece eee e ence eeeeeenecereeeeenees 367, 645 382,787 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation...........0 cece cece eee tence ennene cece 87, 969,198 97,458,915 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation...........cesseeeerseerereecerers 14,952,238 21,571, 958 


| 
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10.—Expenditure of the Federal Government, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966—concluded 


Expenditure 


Non-defence Expenditures—concluded 


hyet plectoral OMicer. osc. e. sade cae sce. 
Citizenship and Immigration.............. 
Civil Service Commission................ 


ee ry 


ec ar ay 


ee a 


PION Se rOUtUCHIODNe. cartes, Bis sd i ciih shirts dee oe coe eee ree chee 
WGMINIGN WUTOAW OLS UALISTICS Sco 6 ob cceccevevecescicie oe SeaUenene, 4A) ceanetateea aan egenay 
Eerie ATtonTeee week ee Ree cot: Ses erode. oo ck thee ube ee oe ntee nee 


UTNE Gated Rot thors heats ovens ate otss op tacehs ebay labia oe 5 96 soso e- lace 1 Bo emsiapeyLy efesrs « aves 
PNT USETACION AN Cie CNOA ton tiie tees aie Ricrsrcicr cect ake aisle ws aleliele oe ei ttalad os ore 
OCLC e UIC HAL GCS ers ct ere rtas alors Ge mirre artiete cee at ccimc ares Wey aisge-cte wieerve eieieletere 
Fiscal, tax-sharing, subsidy and other payments to provinces..............0 


ETS TAGUIGS. STMT TS Se MINS eis. lave 9. rer. 05-0 0sdieieioce gS SOMITE Tee Bila aE. FEM 


Whe UGG a iter shite clase orecousierecailescssctas.cacke 


a) 


Governor General and Lieutenant-Governors.........ccceceeee cc eeeecceeeeees 


EM CLUSULY merit ce teceier sce testes ace t siete ere 
RISOTANCO. Pike hie cota sions o dessin ole Se 


Beerislart i Olas ry choice te. defers ctelsio.cie, 4,008 eeo1e 
Mines and Technical Surveys............ 
INStional Pliny Board... - coc acne ce enc 


eee ores reer esses es seeeeererereresoreee 


eee eerereecerseee ere ereoeseceoeseereseeeeore 


Coe eres eeeesreseeseoseeroeeseseeeersesons 


eee ee eeooreeoeresr esses sesreereseeseseseseee 


eee eres eseeeesseeseseereseseeresseoesees 


eet eee sosereereesereseeresesreereseeansas 


Cee eee eee rrerseseeeseeereeeseoserersee 


National etiesttin and. Weare: ccc «0. «.s'c cura occa ceil cd wisreiele Ae clers tee olciehe eieie nssle ats 


Administration and general............ 
HlealbhsSERVICES seas. sicie ois vas osc he rn aiaist 
MGGICAU SEL VICES! on. Syainc oye toc as as fos os 
Food and drug services.............66- 
WIGITATC ROL VICES cncelen.celoressis os che = sivas ose 


Seer eer eee r reer eereseseeseesasesesessrese 


eee e secre r ere ees eee sesereeeeeeeeseosoe 


eee sero eee ee eee eeoesesesoeeeeeressas 


seme eer ere reer seseseeeserseeseseeeese 


i ee 


National Research Council including Medical Research Council............... 


National Revenue. d.<.c060 nesses seas 
Northern Affairs and National Resources 
OSE OMCO. ccicchinccke cine cciose- dao are ae 
Privy; COUNCIL certs fu ateiietess: © 4s o ties +6 
Public Archives and National Library... 
Public Printing and Stationery........... 
PUD HCRW OL KS cite ya cat +S akaseteial= 9\«, ctofeigss sha sls 
REGFOLALY, Oli SUALOs oo oie oleiesjo0e)sseiste ieee oa. 
Rolicitor General... ...../0.00ceeeneres 
PEACE SNC COMMIMELCE® roc cane as 0 aeisie oss 0 


Grand Totals, Expenditures 


Pewee eee reooesreeereseececeseereesererees 


eC 


ee eeesreos es eoeeseesereeseserseereeors 


ee eee eres ereoeroresresseoeres eres eeesees 


eee reser s seers eresr eer seeseeeeeeresesoos 


Cee eer eeeeseereseesseeereeseseererens 


eeortesee Cee ese eosresesrereraeeeeeesrses 


ee) 


eee eer eereeeeeeseoeseseoerser eves eaees 


CeO ee eer eeer seers eereeereeeeeeeeeereee 


eee eee eee eereseeseeereseresrereeereeesses 


eee ees eerereesseerereresrerereseeseses 


ee oes oe eer o ee orereroeeHeoeeeeeeoeeeos 


eee ee essere eseseeeees es eeeeesereseeeee 


1965 


578,175 
180,996,919 
6,226,358 
3,172, 452 
13, 493, 107 
131, 186,586 


1,622, 642,345 


8,272, 865 


1,051,290, 597 


388, 357, 022 
204,722, 361 


25,593,261 
49,754, 438 
648, 703 
3,288,581 
1,445, 862 
10,644,700 
23,402,111 
14,214, 867 
94,324,195 
6,353, 633 
1,303, 734 


1,300,598, 426 


2,238, 438 
498,319,599 
32,526,787 
4,320,933 
763,192,669 


56,641, 725 
86, 908, 544 
127,306,117 
210, 458 , 702 
8,175,312 
1, 507 , 268 
2,732,686 
234,411,993 
22,968,275 
115, 476, 877 
41,303,543 
470, 813, 295 
94,792,046 
352,098,361 


7,218, 274,552 


1966 


12,953,140 
238, 567 , 080 
7,986, 854 
8,545,621 
15,591, 823 
152, 545, 955 


1, 850, 679, 433 
10,058,773 
1,110, 857,197 
465,993, 282 
263,770,181 


34,526, 476 
57,134,577 
690,556 

5, 403,370 
1,512,059 
11,367, 814 
23,993,711 
14,711, 823 
107,357,514 
6,891,335 
1,815, 626 


1,175, 122,029 
2,505,929 
872,717, 431 
87, 506,364 
5,360,491 
757,031, 814 


74,387,029 
94,971,980 
156, 433, 733 
240,206,458 
8,981,878 
1,973,514 
3,053, 651 
275, 147,218 
25, 887,786 
138, 834, 027 
30, 481, 965 
532, 498, 872 
98,037,727 
369, 652, 156 


7, 734,795,525 


ee 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1964-66 
Item 1964 1965" 1966 
$ $ $ 
Assets 
Current Assets— 
AST ON 5  :s.50. he A a oo siclane ne Rane Sak 6 Lee e ean Te 984, 642, 872 850, 282, 134 759 , 080, 004 
Departmental Working Capital Advances and Revolving 
SPR AES OP, NEI EIA Ei BLD AIS a, SS E ESR eR ME 168, 806, 488 134, 150, 957 120,576,475 

Securities held for the securities investment account at amort- 

IZOC; COSUES. . ee aoe atone a ome ce ctr c ete sees ects 99, 859, 788 57,119, 872 81, 475, 697 

Qther Current :asseusets . tec sci ae o etree cleeic ctees a emieks cise 33, 753, 992 29,134,994 54, 861, 735 

Fotals, \CurrentvAsseta ne ct ceort cheese csc ee meee cle 1,287,063,140 | 1,070,687,957 | 1,015,993,911 
Gashtin blocked currency teres cere cect ce cane cee teeter aoe — 1,002, 400 
Advances to the Exchange Fund Account.................ee00: 2,601,000,000 | 2,621,000,000 | 2,696,000,000 
Sinking fund and other investments held for retirement of un- 

MALUTECNGEDL. coin tour silastic aati ae Oewemmr ee memenehere _— 5, 441,198 — 
Investment in special United States of America securities— 

ColumbiayRiver Dreatye-meccee te iecek ere creuie semunwamsr er — 219,479,161 187,191,661 
Canada Pension Plan Investment Fund...................0000. — _ 34, 853, 000 
Loans to and Investments in Crown Corporations 4,584,194,507 | 4,914,534,120 | 5,540,921, 255 
Loans: tomational-covernments. ous tessie vince c aoe come comelee see 1,195,684,799 | 1,288,348,607 | 1,348,365,960 
Other Loans and Investments— 

Subscriptions to Capital of, and working Capital Advances 

and Loans to, International Organizations...............+: 702,130,003 709, 753, 536 724, 695,231 
Loans to provincial ZOVeErNMEeNntsS ccc eee eor ewe eee meso 113,651,578 98, 435, 807 96,723, 106 
Veterans’ Land Act advances (less reserve for conditional 

DENEHLS) Ga. eaA Ore ee eink OMe ee ee tiee oe ee 216,970,307 231,322,169 256,191, 461 
Miscellaneous a0. HOS ee eles otic swe oe be oer 165,064,212 99, 869, 916 185, 602, 890 

Totals, Other Loans and Investments............... ..| 1,197,816,100 | 1,189,381,428 | 1,263,212,688 
Securitiessheldtinttrustaaase ce cee ts cocci ete soso oeeaaee 38, 881, 823 53,059, 935 167, 447,012 
Deferred Charges— 

Unamortized portions of actuarial deficiencies— 

Canadian forces superannuation account..........-22seecce: - 53,761, 600 53, 601, 200 

Public service superannuation account. .............0eee00: 276,661,000 39, 920, 800 93,620, 600 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police superannuation account... _ 4,153, 600 3,115,200 
Unamortized:loan' tlotation costs; accne scenes eet eric cine ee 123,699, 586 110, 749, 442 106, 217, 789 

Totals,. Deferred Cliarzes: snetemeeen es. ce scenet ce ae 400, 360, 586 208, 585, 442 256, 554, 789 
SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS Mace Ree cee One een Cee ene 141,392 _— _ 
Capitalfassets tc Stet tote occ tin ntonitietie cont oles weecere ns 1 1 1 
Inactive loans and investments.............ccccccecccccceceees 94, 824, 381 94, 824,381 94, 824, 381 

‘Total: Recorded: Assets). ac Achim sae eee. ree one hicere 11,399,966,729 |11,615,337,230 |12,601,367,058 
Less: Reserve for losses on realization of assets.............+.-- —546,384,065 | —546,884,065 | —546,384,065 

iINetwecorded ‘assets Sane reds. eee koe eet ete ee eee 10, 853,582,664 |11,068,953,165 |12,054, 982,993 
INGUIde DES... ...5 da Mec ciate ode es connate ESE ESR EAGER SEER DERE EERE 15,070,149,452 |15,504,472,544 |15,543, 447,865 
26,573,425,709 127,598,430, 858 


25,923, 732,116 


1 amine 
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11.—Statement of Assets and Liabilities of the Government of Canada, as at 
Mar. 31, 1964-66—concluded 


Item 1964 1965: 1966 
$ $ $ 
Liabilities 
Current and Demand Liabilities— 
Qutatanding treasury Cheques: ..... cc eseececcccceevicceccee nie 319, 894, 410 315, 077, 233 332, 859,574 
Booounte payable: . «262.256. bh es. s sabes ones er sree nese sits 342, 673,020 363, 925,315 380,308, 616 
Non-interest-bearing notes payable on demand.............. 586, 996,025 367, 897, 531 255,388,518 
Matured debt outstanding... ...........ceccecscescserecneenes 26, 820, 209 19, 140,916 27,324, 686 
Interest Cue and GUutStandings oi... 52. bicoacsceccsises cvesns weet 91, 893, 489 102,034, 032 110, 930, 898 
Interest accrued... ie. cps RY neces esse eres ccc caren es bial h a 215,973,372 231,173,522 254,292,555 
MPEG CULTCNG HADEIEIOS css corde iciee c ahisk cia ce Caimlodicce bees ss 35,710, 909 33,367, 648 37, 731, 247 
Totals, Current and Demand Liabilities............... 1,619,961,484 | 1,432,616,197 1,398, 836,094 
Depositsandsrust AGCOGNIS ES eh... bees cece sees nor baRs oe 196, 454, 123 272,311,590 426,219, 369 
Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts— 
CT OMOUPTINGIBG AUT UA DECS «25:2 aapeis clavate score & alo cgi cio snans “ane eisvor shore a/e1@ lee 1,284, 261,927 | 1,303, 136,883 1,317, 080,018 
Canada, Pension PlaniA Coount 0.0.08 sic cos sie ceiess v0 0 ce Seta — _ 89, 405, 854 
AMA GS SECURELY AUMUND 8. ann. aaten cert aes «Sgt sisiesassiese son — —_ 216, 982, 842 
Canadian forces superannuation account............c.eeeeeees 1, 821,524,901 | 2,028,122, 459 2,184,209, 822 
Public service superannuation account. ...........ccee ee eeeee 1, 856,407,623 | 2,161,828,359 2,390, 383,090 
Miscollaneous. 6. Ss. Rks O58 iis ss bce sce ob 90 04.0.5 e900 0 BROS o 168, 859,360 182,753, 152 194,071,319 


Totals, Annuity, Insurance and Pension Accounts...... 5,131,053, 811 | 5,675,840, 853 6,392, 182,945 


Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to Special Accounts— 


Colombo ean Mund ste 3. bis. cscs cele ccc ss swiss a eisig sie'e(s 
NESCOMANIOGUS SO nod. sos Sect selech + vos fie ecco cles vos cisterns lays 
Totals, Undisbursed Balances of Appropriations to 
Special Accounts. 40 stisie call dese oa e see were inne 111, 601,270 95, 702, 607 101,945,175 
Deferred credits and suspense accounts..............eeeeeeeeee 124,564, 449 118, 740, 283 169,510, 146 
Unmatured Debt— 
Bonds— 
Payablown-Candda st 20. UA es. Tendo Sing men doped oe 16,133,692,000 16,461,809, 150 16,588, 787,500 
Hea veut Gratis LONG O1EY, Sei 8. HTin76,s 0:00 ltrs vleie sais\e. siete cis sis sheisios 23.5 _ _ _ 
PEURIMG SE NOUE TOUR Si csncr dooce tovensss anes centisinwe sees 376, 405,029 376, 405,029 370, 999, 629 
Treasury Bills and Notes— 
PAV EIIG UOADROG. Foes PEIN. Gas co elle we Eu os olen canoes 2,230,000,000 | 2,140,000,000 2,150,000, 000 
Totals, Unmatured Debt. an...8: 530055385503 5580000%% 18,740,097,029 |18,978,214,179 19, 109,787, 129 
Totals, d daDiltles: onc: fe tors esis eienicis nie’ vssiesw ass 25,923, 732,116 |26,573,425, 709 27,598,430, 858 


Guaranteed Debt.—In addition to the direct debt already dealt with, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has assumed certain contingent liabilities. The major categories of this 
indirect or contingent debt are the guarantee of insured loans under the National Housing 
Act, the guaranteed bonds and debentures of the Canadian National Railways and the 
guarantee of deposits maintained by the chartered banks in the Bank of Canada. The 
remainder consists chiefly of guarantees of loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian 
Wheat Board, to farmers and to university students and of guarantees under the Export 
Credits Insurance Act. 
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12.\Guaranteed Debt of the Government of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1965 


Source: Public Accounts of Canada 


Insurance and guarantees issued or approved under Section 21 and 21A of 
the’ Export: Credital Insuranee Acts iene: bo. onc ccdce sates ons wnees 


Loans made by chartered banks under the Farm Improvement Loans 


1,000, 000, 000 


Amount 
Item Conrarieaululoees can 
Authorized the Public as at 
Mar. 31, 1965! 
$ $ 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3 per cent bonds due 1966.................. 35,000,000 35,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 22 per cent bonds due 1967................. 50,000, 000 50,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 44 per cent bonds due 1967................. 72,300,000 72,300,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1968...............06- 55, 800, 000 55, 800,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 2% per cent bonds due 1969..............0.. 70,000,000 70,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 1971................. 40,000,000 40,000,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5% per cent bonds due 1971................. 190,561,500 190,561,500 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 3? per cent bonds due 1974................. 200,000,000 200,000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 23 per cent bonds due 19752................. 6, 486, 486 6, 486, 486 
Canadian National Ry: Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1977.................. 84, 150,000 84,150,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 4 per cent bonds due 1981.................. 300,000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5: per cent bonds due 1985................. 99,500, 000 99,500,000 
Canadian National Ry. Co. 5 per cent bonds due 1987.................. 164, 500, 000 164, 500, 000 
Other Guarantees— 

Deposits maintained by chartered banks in Bank of Canada............ Unstated 897,218, 288 
eT Nome Exccnicne Wid uekeeneterte eft a eae RET One 15,863,475 

Insured loans made by approved lenders under the National Housing 
BAe Eh aT OB St Ree esi such Aearitharas Vahgias ol cima pein ogeionsnteonccherchauath cee etn eet 6, 000, 000, 000 4,934,000, 0008 


468, 643, 662 


NOE 2 eieds Wace SARS Ter Sao eee ele renee naiaitel ss ke Sea 76,182,536 63,945, 589 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Veterans Business and Pro- 

fessional MWoansvAGty aes ncshiccc acorn cee sin see re ee 10, 400 10, 400 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Canada 

Student: LoanswActs ete Eh a. Se ae. BSS. occ ose ce ose oc posses 40,000,000 37, 459, 0734 
Loans made by chartered banks and credit unions under the Fisheries 

improvement LOansA Classes cane ae een 2,376,375 250,477 
Loans made by chartered banks under the Small Businesses Loans Act. 37, 455, 472 10,582,576 
Loans made by chartered banks to the Canadian Wheat Board......... 414,000,000 169,770,000 


1 In addition, the government has an indeterminate contingent liability in respect of rental guarantee contracts 
which in 1964 amounted to approximately $14,629,600. Against this amount was a reserve of $3,901,429 held by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 2 These contingent liabilities are expressed in Canadian dollars; 
they are payable solely in United States dollars and are converted on the basis of $1 U.S. = $1.08108 Canadian. 
’ As reported (in accordance with Sect. 45, National Housing Loan Regulations) by approved lenders at Dec. 31, 
1964. 4 Includes contingent liability in respect of payments to non-participating provinces. 


Table 13 summarizes the national debt position during the period 1957-66 as to interest 
and amount outstanding. Details of unmatured debt and treasury bills outstanding and 
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information on new security issues of the Federal Government may be found in the Public 
Accounts of Canada. They are summarized by standard classification in DBS publication 
Federal Government Finance, Revenue and Expenditure (Catalogue No. 68-211). 


13.—Summary of the Public Debt and Interest Payments Thereon, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1957-66 


_ Nore.—Comparable figures from 1867 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 
with the 1942 edition. ; 


oo) 
OO aaaaooooOoOoOOooooooooeoqoOSES=<~<~<~<_~_—_— eee 


Year Net Net Increase or Toteract Interest 
Ended! Gross Debt Active Net Debt Debt | Decrease of Paid Paid 

Mar. ‘Agaate per Net Debt on Delh per 

31— Capita! during Year Capita? 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1957. 18,335,797,515 | 7,328,146,357 | 11,007,651, 158 662.71 | —272,717,806 520, 189,398 32.35 
1958. 18, 418,541,848 | 7,372,267,958 | 11,046,273, 890 646.74 38, 622,732 539, 207, 260 32.46 
1959. ..| 20,246,773, 669 8, 568,383,809 | 11,678,389, 860 667.99 632,115,970 606, 615, 887 39; 52 
1960...]| 20,986,367,010 8,897,173,007 | 12,089, 194,003 676.51 410, 804, 143 735,630,175 42.08 
1961. 21, 602,836,960 | 9,165,721,865 | 12,437,115,095 681.93 347,921,092 756, 664, 228 42.34 
1962. 22,907,814, 464 9,679,677,419 | 13,228, 137,045 712.34 791,021,950 802,919,207 44,02 
1963. 24,799,279,690 | 10,879,509,718 | 13,919,769, 972 736.65 691, 632, 927 881, 598, 898 47.47 
1964 25, 923,732,116 | 10, 853,582,664 | 15,070,149, 452 783.39 1,150,379, 480 954, 543,790 50.52 
1965° 26,573, 425,709 | 11,068,953,165 | 15,504, 472,544 792.22 434, 323,092 1,012,097, 143 52.62 
1966. 27,598, 430, 858 | 12,054,982,993 | 15,543,447, 865 780.33 38,975,321 | 1,077,295,513 55.05 


———eeeeeee 


1 Based on the official estimates of population for June 1 of the year indicated. 


2 Based on the official 


estimates of population for June 1 of the year immediately preceding the one indicated. 


Subsection 3.—Revenue from Taxation 


The incidence of Federal Government taxation is dealt with in Section 2. This 
Subsection includes statistical data on revenue received from individual income tax, cor- 
poration tax, estate tax, excise duties and excise taxes; customs receipts constitute a single 
item in the Public Accounts of Canada and are not included here. 


Individual and Corporation Income Tax 


Statistics of income tax collections are gathered at the time the payments are made 
and are therefore up to date. Over 85 p.c. of individual taxpayers are wage or salary 
earners who have almost the whole of their tax liability deducted at the source by their 
employers. All other taxpayers are required to pay most of their estimated tax during 
the taxation year. Thus, the greater part of the tax is collected during the same year 
in which the related income is earned and only a limited residue remains to be collected 
when the returns are filed. The collections for a given fiscal year include tax deductions 
and instalments for twelve months, embracing portions of two taxation years, and a 
mixture of year-end payments for the first of these years and for the preceding year; they 
cannot therefore be closely related to the statistics for a given taxation year. As little 
information about a taxpayer is received when the payment is made and as a single cheque 
from one employer may frequently cover the tax payment of hundreds of employees, the 
payments cannot be statistically related to taxpayers by occupation or income. Descriptive 
classifications of taxpayers are available only from tax returns but collection statistics, if 
interpreted with the current tax structure and the above factors in mind, indicate the 
trend of income in advance of the final compilation of statistics. 


The statistics given in Table 14 pertain to tax collections by the Taxation Division of 
the Department of National Revenue. The collections are for fiscal years ended Mar. 31. 
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14.—Taxes Collected by the Taxation Division of the Department of National Revenue, 
Years Ended Mar. 31, 1957-66 


Nore.—Comparable figures from 1917 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning 


with the 1947 edition. 


ee  —  _ eee 
SSeS 


Income Tax! 


Total 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Estate Tax ° 
Individual? Corporation Total Collections 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1,601,897,580 | 1,335,636,914 | 2,937,534, 494 79,709,197 || 3,017,243, 691 
1,699,123,470 | 1,295,470,725 | 2,994,594, 195 71,607,758 || 3,066,201, 953 
1,561,062,606 | 1,075,878,164 | 2,636,940,770 72,535,140 | 2,709, 475,910 
1, 825,547,063 | 1,234,215,702 | 3,059,762,765 88,430,705 || 3,148,193, 470 
2,028, 733,394 | 1,380,128,380 | 3,408, 861,774 84,879,372 || 3,493,741, 146 
2,200,573,190 | 1,303,502,634 | 3,504,075, 824 84,579,382 | 3,588, 655, 206 
2,399,882,273 | 1,362,655,419 | 3,762,537,692 87,143,312 } 3,849,681, 004 
2,579,083, 811 1,472,175,333 | 4,051,259, 144 90,671,283 | 4,141,930, 427 
3,047,590,003 | 1,804,507,172 | 4,852,097,176 88,625,641 | 4,940,722, 817 
3,336, 657, 371 1,891,085,343 | 5,227,742,714 | 108,352,377 | 5,336,095, 091 


1 Includes old age security tax. 2 Includes ‘‘non-resident’’ taxes. 
income tax collected by the Taxation Division. 


3 Includes amounts of provincial 

Individual Income Tax Statistics.—Individual income tax statistics are presented 
in Tables 15 to 17 on a calendar-year basis and are compiled from a sample of all returns 
received. Taxpayers and amounts of income and tax are shown for selected cities and by 
occupation and income classes. 


15.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Selected Cities, 


1963 and 1964 
—_— ee ees —waom 
1963 
City and Province 7 as Tax 
axpayers come 
eee Payable! 
No. $7000 $7000 $7000 $’000 

Brantiord¢Ontsqa cow ceare reece 22, 837 99, 308 10,281 23,087 108,624 12,338 
Calgary, -Altaancccececerercdeaenelser 95,957 458,604 50,529 104,001 524,035 61,143 
Hdmonton A ltacteynsd niece cer = 118,479 545,783 57,040 124, 493 585,811 64,969 
Fort William and Port Arthur, Ont.. 32,864 146,735 14,120 34,025 160, 238 16,737 
Halifax. oN. oencee ose ctetes setnine veelee 37, 436 161,302 16,132 39,704 183,395 20,560 
HamiltongOntae os. RO Rae 132,688 652,172 71,173 141,826 725,443 86,301 
Pha QC aioe gitersss oi a seein Snes 26, 858 115,739 8, 842 29,612 131, 883 10, 786 
Kitchener and Waterloo, Ont........ 43, 608 198,072 21,297 45,319 217,820 25, 436 
Londons Onts eed teoridsees Sesser ae 65,911 299,149 32,120 69,023 328, 933 38,225 
Montreal Quehcaset tities. oosiss.cruereiie 623,880 | 2,971,050 283,931 682,101 | 3,378,775 346, 874 
New Westminster, B.C............5- 34,391 160,728 15, 456 38, 406 190, 087 20 , 252 
Niagara, Malls \Ont:..sceecn sees ters 17,286 77,288 7,359 18,993 90,878 9,669 
OshawaVOnt. tes eeeec ee estore 27,293 143,579 17,296 29,537 154, 820 19,511 
Ottawa, Onts.. ances se hashacee ose nae 117,329 582,356 66,936 124,172 638, 764 77,425 
Quebec, Que. iis. secs siewsas oe nem ols 87,163 393, 856 33,618 97,134 453,796 40, 685 
Regina, Sask...... ESI R RE. LEGS: 42,636 194,320 21,577 45,144 215,596 26,028 
St. Catharines, Ont... 5. ...<0.60+00%: 34, 955 169,092 17, 560 35, 863 185, 926 21,670 
Bt John's, aNd aves cces «teeslee ens 23, 816 102, 889 10, 204 24, 226 106, 726 11,654 
Saint John, N-Bascs osenotasnied seer _ 24,280 99,128 8.761 25,749 111,819 10,796 
Saskatoon poasKk wars wets 6 osieis ciclo ae: ~ 32,177 141,910 14,575 34, 472 158,364 18, 123 
Sherbrooke,tQue. & .28. 2055 22s: 21,050 88,678 6,877 22.706 99, 826 8,619 
Sudbury and Copper Cliff, Ont...... 31,471 150, 128 14, 454 33, 867 166,870 17,706 
Sydney and Glace Bay, N.S........ 21,698 |' 93,342 7,161 23, 264 |- 99,282 8,247 
Loronto; One5 vies odviacsaaepmamesgat 720,714 | 3,500,778 425,412 762,741 | 3,893,189 509,961 
Vancouver (incl. West Van.), BiCaac 234,042 1,148,052 131, 282 250, 820 1,294,699 163, 207 
Victoria, NS Oe, SAE TOR Share Fite ee 49,301 229,759 23,480 51,979 247, 245 26,755 
Windsor jOnt. ci asin sss 2's ae soe cienyes 54, 194 271,000 28.630 61,075 322,374 37,375 
Winnipeg) Mane.) sisies duce tes Pir 165,584 736.369 80.032 173,070 795, 104 91,564 
Other localities ccc. c:ci00.0 vores oie 1,987,475 | 8,490,441 746.90 2,154,810 | 9,603,631 916,585 

POCA. oo S505. s18h.cioidascwiele 4,927,373 | 22,421,607 | 2,243,042 | 5,301,219 | 25,173,953 2,719, 201 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


————— 
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16.—Number of Taxpayers and Amounts of Income and Tax, by Occupational Class, 
1963 and 1964 


1963 
Occupational Class eae} se 
ota ota 
Tax Tax 
Taxpayers | Income Taxpayers | Income 
Assessed | Payable! Assessed | Payable! 
No. $’000 $’000 No. $7000 $7000 

OES oe ae 92,026 421,682 38, 388 106, 614 526,977 52,301 
Fishermen.......... Eas chic sae weieiescs 4,177 ~ 20, 823 2,136 5,755 28, 893 3,025 

Professionals— 
Accountants, ............. 4,590 50, 462 9,293 4,793 62,411 12,686 
Medical doctors................. 15,019 291, 869 71,316 15, 182 326,019 83, 429 
EE GE letra NS aah eat 5,092 69, 653 13, 956 5,102 76,067 16,105 
Lawyers and notaries 7,728 125, 832 30, 150 8,328 143,921 35, 183 
Engineers and architects........ 2,594 38, 880 9,001 2,621 44,035 10,648 
BEPIO VOOR, Yn arstit:. 053... ais oo 4,295,491 | 18,687,839 | 1,750,407 || 4,606,207 | 20,882, 428 2,123,193 
Siete, seller lata leg ae OR 51,311 322, 740 38,057 59, 723 401, 484 51,757 
Business proprietors......... babs aah Be 214,007 | 1,167,837 132, 553 224,153 | 1,278,345 153,320 
Investors......... ER eke 147,424 892,669 118, 528 160,452 | 1,032,838 146, 264 
BME ee ec. sete: 61,912 200, 188 12,245 78,943 254,274 16, 226 
PR OI a Ba os nu ob vidine 26,002 131, 133 17,012 23,346 116, 261 15,064 
PRM ee es bane cero 4,927,373 | 22,421,607 | 2,243,042 | 5,301,219 | 25,173,953 2, 719,201 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


17.—Individual Income Tax Statistics, by Income Class, 1963 and 1964 
q—60e03—u“—0*@0—0—t0o}}»+?0@—=—$—@$@—COnaOoOoOoQoQqQon0nmmn oo 


ws hah Taxpayers a yori Payable! peer? 
come 

1963 1964 1963 1964 1963 1964 | 1963 | 1964 

No. No. $7000 | $7000 | $°000 | $000 3 $ 
Under $1,000...........00.4. 36,785 | 28,763| 17,806]  14,779|  2,486| 14,7441 68 61 
$ 1,000 and under $ 2,000....} 637,433 | 644,711 | 995,920 | 1,007,385 | 36,466 | 39,155 | 57 61 
$2,000 “ “ $3,000....} 896,573} 909,264 | 2,254,275 | 2,085,932 | 136,432 | 149,531 | 159 164 
$3,000 “ “ $ 5,000..../1,845,210 |1,913, 838 | 7,321,585 | 7,612,360 | 529,687 | 606,490| 2971 317 
$5,000 “ “ $10,000....|1,306,679 /1,562,635 | 8,418, 427 |10,151,595 | 835,273 |1,084,008| 639 681 
$10,000 “ “ §25,000....} 182,082 | 214,184 | 2,500,980 | 2,960,463 | 420,551 | 504,031 | 2,310| 2,353 
$25,000 “ “ $50,000....} 18,755 | 22,946 | 616,935 | 756,835 | 172,212 | 211,463 | 9,192! 9,216 
$50,000 or over........-...... 3,856 | 4,878 | 296,179 | 385,204 | 109,935 | 142,779 | 28,510 | 29,270 
Totals............... 4,927,373 |5,301,219 |22,421,607 |25,173,953 [2,243,042 [2,719,201 | 4551 518 


ne ee 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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18.—Summary Statistics for Corporations Reporting a Profit, Taxation Years 
1963 and 1964 


DE ee eee 
SS SS SSS 


1963 1964 
Item Corpora- Current Total Corpora- Current Total 
tions Year Tax tions Year Tax 
Reporting Profit Declared! || Reporting Profit Declared! 
No $000,000 $’000,000 No. $’000,000 $’000,000 
Active taxable corporations—exclud- | 

ing co-operatives and Crown cor- 

DOPACIONS. bo. Sets «oP vce sete ok 80,516 4,208.8 1,450.9 87,209 4,593.3 1,621.3 
Inactive corporations..............- 5,073 Daz 0.2 5,608 figs 0.1 
Go-operatives an. cae cace oe eit ts 1,715 8.4 1.8 1,998 10.6 2.2 
Crown corporations............+-66- 6 32.6 16.2 6 28.5 14.5 

Totals, Taxable Corporations..... 87,310 4,252.0 1,469.1 94, 821 4,633.9 1,638.0 
Personal corporations............++. 3,073 43.4 — 3,397 45.3 — 
Other exempt corporations.......... 4,032 53.4 — 4,224 58.6 a 

Totals, Taxable and Exempt..... 94,415 4,348.8 1,469.1 102, 442 4,737.9 1,638.0 


See ee eS Se SS ee 


1 Includes old age security tax. 


19.—Distribution of Active Taxable Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Industry and 
Province, Taxation Years 1963 and 1964 


1963 1964 
Industrial Group and Province Corpora- Current Corpora- Current Total 
tions Year tions Year ax 
Reporting Profit Reporting Profit Declared! 
No. $000,000 No. $000,000 $000,000 
Industrial Group 
Agriculture, fishing and forestry..... 1,695 26.6 2,079 40.1 10.7 
Mining, quarrying and oil........... 852 236.8 732 265.6 111.1 
Manufacturing seten seam roe eee eee 14, 088 2,040.8 14,273 2,095.9 795.8 
Construction®:.. hss oh ech ea see 8,297 135.0 9,364 150.9 29.2 
Transportation, storage and other 
ULIICIES eee eet ke cet hee 3,386 458.3 3, 894 520.6 212.6 
Wholesale trades t.coer. tiscee sree 12,097 331.1 12,606 383.4 113.8 
Retailstrad enya: s tes stances cee 14,091 285.2 15,593 325.2 105.0 
Finance, insurance and real estate... 16,324 563.0 18,166 655.6 205.4 
Services te vie Seek She Meee Beaters 9, 686 132-1 10, 502 155.9 37.7 
Totals oid s5h3 see 3t Sie Ses 80,516 4,208.8 87,209 4,593.3 1,621.3 
Province 

Newioundland: 9 Pisces cee eee 922 38.2 847 40.1 16.9 
Prince Edward Island.............- 274 6.4 311 9.2 2.3 
Nova Scotiaert: vomeeeere ook aeeines 2,078 48.0 2,200 44.4 15.2 
New Brunswick: 42.5% 22. e-a ee sae 1,234 38.1 1,775 35.3 10.8 
EU CSR bce ann Bio ica hoa Shc. es 20,350 1,233.5 20, 676 1,410.8 488.8 
Ontario Se SHORE ACIS PCI a BOO RE 29,218 2,048.2 32, 267 2,160.3 754.8 
Manrtobaenantact etek ss ot 3,927 129.1 4,135 190.4 73.8 
Suskatchewamennscamatsmanttoecee 2,365 44.0 2,759 47.9 15.0 
Alberta. tr.0: 7: Ae taser eke fot Soothege so 8,060 283.1 8,589 225.8 78.9 
British Columbia, Aveee+.+2. anes 12,088 390.2 13, 650 429.1 164.6 


1 Includes old age security tax. 
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20.—Corporations Reporting a Profit, by Income Class and Size of Total Assets, Taxation 
Years 1963 and 1964 


Nore.—Figures are for corporations described as ‘‘fully tabulated’’, which means corporations for which 
sufficient information has been received for complete analyses. 


1963 1964 
Income Class and Size of Assets Corpora- Current Corpora- Current 
tions ear tions Year 


Reporting Profit Reporting Profit 
No. $’000,000 No. $’000,000 


Income Class 


cICOp Ie OOO Sigh Chey. exit amt oe ore kel pee ete etales 33, 465 65.2 35, 881 58.0 
LM ME DIET CLOT RS TD oi. in caster Mosc asec, Ge ao tena oe aerccccamie « 14,301 97.2 15,253 102.7 
SEOUL TENG S2DIUUO bret Are Sears ll LE Rte Bash. Jan ees 16,204 248.1 18,620 288.2 
220, OOD MHUIETESOOMION, ct COS Sie cine cook bbe ad Mo ae ME: 9,498 316.5 10,061 333.8 
200,000 UNAS SlOUO00. . se eer na ho cere od et ES ITS. 2,468 171.9 2,666 182.5 
100; 000%Hncer $250: 000).1.coe Set BE Ateh, Lo Oe doen st Be ke8 4s 1,782 27907 1, 881 292.5 
S200, 0007under"g000, 000... ies... cc rctcd icc lencecteit: 728 25338 821 288.8 
$000; 000tan der $1000;000: Vet an, oeccereds wae cen ciess Bee 413 282.8 477 334.5 
SL OUG OUOMMmUsries, UUU000 Cte ene ccc ts sat © ce ord oto 391 792.3 415 829.8 
so O00 000torrover Mi fa.. Se ene Ee se ee se Oe: Des 98 1, 486.2 111 1,652.2 

PROCRISG A re on ae eee eee, See ee Pe 79,348 3,983.3 86,186 4,363.0 

Size of Assets 

Wnder:$100, 000. Asete tee teens hh ade beh eee eS 36, 333 193.1 39,326 210.0 
SLOU[UUO TUNEL S200 O00me. + 2. < «cian rete Pee, eee 20, 842 245.8 21,959 271.5 
$250/000 unders$500 000 esi. fee ee ee ee 10, 445 218.7 11,892 239.2 
PHO OMO LUE COT Slt OUOOGO cece c ccc cteii-csce wurst acgan ce suliecee ec 5,625 216.2 6,189 229.7 
927000 000 inderss5OO0000RRS 665. SS a, SS. BOR 4,593 534.6 5,142 602.3 
$5000: O00 ander: S10; 000 000s. ces csto cdeacss, cuss o.cheksucsouoccussoious Buchcse-onecans 668 263.5 791 31037, 
FICLUOU COUTINCeIES2O OOUT0O0 nc ene ne aeanng | ae 443 361.1 452 365.9 
$25,000,000 under $100,000,000.............. ccc ccc cece cece ceees 276 596.1 301 670.0 
LOND COO UNO ELON CL sas ote. cve Mesa, 0)s clad «cya sue a/eceieess si@inion ns oschiaasens 123 1,354.2 134 1,463.7 


Succession Duties and Estate Taxes 


A history of succession duties is given in the 1956 Year Book, pp. 1064-1068. From 
Jan. 1, 1947 to Mar. 31, 1963, only Ontario and Quebec among the provinces levied succes- 
sion duties, the other provinces having leased this field to the Federal Government under 
the terms of the 1947, 1952 and 1957 tax agreements (see p. 1020). However, British 
Columbia re-entered the field, effective for all deaths occurring on or after Apr. 1, 1963. 
The incidence of the estate tax is discussed at pp. 1026-1027. 

Federal revenue from succession duties and estate taxes in the year ended Mar. 31, 
1965 amounted to $88,625,641. In the same year, Quebec’s revenue from succession duties 
amounted to $35,426,000 and Ontario’s revenue from succession duties to $48,682,000. 


Excise Taxes 
Excise taxes collected by the Excise Division of the Department of National Revenue 
are given for the years ended Mar. 31, 1964 to 1966 in Table 21. 


21.—Excise Taxes Collected, by Commodity, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1964-66 


Commodity 1964 1965 1966 

$ $ $ 

Ree eee, UREN? cel DO! Te STARA SIDE DY: 946,054,797 | 1,204,609,984 | 1,395,128,921 
Other Excise Taxes— 

PuioMmo Dieses ete sbi bees t esto. call de atte extents cats es 194 239 _— 
Cigarettes, tobacco and Cigars............0....2+cssseeeese 226, 938,710 218,348, 946 238,080,357 

Palereric Dower exports ee Sa ee MeL BY, IS 126, 937 — — 
Jewellery, watches, ornaments, etc...............cceeeeees 6,353,314 6, 864, 180 7,935,585 
Matches and lighters: 64-4 el .er. fir bie, See Sable gas. 1,261,797 1,181,009 1, 228,556 
Television sets, radios, tubes and phonographs............. 22,009,701 23,521,713 26,960, 462 
MOUeMOLepATALIOnS. ©. se oes sete eh let ortee, , Moe oes 11,125, 893 12,790,734 14,113,979 
Manes -apadee shes qari... ONL. Bate eR 3,814, 127 4,092,094 4,401,603 
acy sCOMIM OUIMCS tr atta tae hoon eke. ne 1,301, 810 1, 426, 553 2,185,240 
UNUCTESD ANGYPECNAlIES Sa... heed ee Marc Seu. Ge 814,291 1,208, 554 1,620,049 
Less refunds and drawbacks.................00cceeeeeeeees —331, 330 —346, 938 —347,733 
PEAS Seed, ce ee warenet th). ROA shee eral, 1, 219,470,241 | 1,473,692,018 | 1,691,307,019 


1 Excludes tax credited to the old age security fund. 2 Net after deduction of refunds and drawbacks. 
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Excise Duties 


Gross excise duties collected are given in the following statement for the years ended 
Mar. 31, 1964 and 1965. The totals do not agree with net excise duties as shown in Table 9 
because refunds and drawbacks are included. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may 
be granted when domestic spirits, testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in 
limited quantities for medicinal or research purposes to universities, scientific or research 
laboratories, public hospitals, or health institutions in receipt of federal and provincial 
government aid. 


Item 1964 1965 
$ $ 
Spirits Amos = cose eee cae: Settabiels -cdewcisaee te ssmemeta scree 129,399, 249 134,716,066 
Beer oramialt Tiquote. cme ce oot ore tee Sore re 00 ale) iets) pore efovoi sisi stolelermis 102,914,379 105,386,115 
"LODACCOVANG CIGATCHLESEs csc ce ceeits oss acts sicslc ace 6s oes ciesiale ier «ts 164, 804,918 176, 129,508 
SIOZ ga 8 OER ORE IGE Se oc MRO Odat.< cca dae 5 ABenC Semac cndrocnaemenc 836,018 1,038,218 
LA CON CEST so cree OC ite ee ec Pas oe Sites bivicisie tse siole pisleisiarnisvern ae 35,770 32,419 
TOTAUG fect ooh hice oltre akeae cctce. sos Ake lela eh skaverstote rel wisfoveketopevene 397,990,334 417,302,326 


Section 4.—Federal-Provincial Conditional Grants 
and Shared-Cost Programs* 


During the past decade there has been a rapid increase in federal expenditures on 
joint federal-provincial programs. These programs take three forms: (1) the Federal 
Government contributes financial assistance to a program administered by a province; 
(2) the federal and provincial governments each assume the sole responsibility for the 
construction, administration and financing of separate aspects of a joint project; or (3) the 
province contributes financially to a joint program administered by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The first category of joint programs is by far the most common and such programs 
are commonly called conditional grant programs. They are characterized by the Federal 
Government agreeing to make money available to a province on certain conditions, such 
conditions always specifying the field, service or project to which the money must be applied. 
In addition, the province may be required to make a financial contribution to the program, 
to provide certain facilities, and to maintain the program at certain specified standards. 
The various programs in the welfare field were good examples of conditional grant programs. 
Under the old age assistance program, the Federal Government undertook to share with 
a province the cost of assistance to persons who had attained the age of 65 years to the 
extent of 50 p.c. of a monthly assistance allowance of $75; the recipient, besides being 
above a certain age, must have been a resident of Canada for 10 years and his income, 
including the assistance, must not be in excess of $1,260 a year if unmarried, $2,220 if 
married, and $2,580 if married to a blind spouse. The provinces are entrusted with the 
administration of the program and are required to bear the administrative costs as well as 
one half of the monthly allowance. 


Although the old age assistance program, with its specification of the standards for 
eligibility, the level of the allowance and the federal share of the joint costs, is characteristic 
of conditional grant programs, there are some in which the conditions are nominal. For 
example, under the employment assistance program the Federal Government undertook 
to share one half of the cost of relief paid to social assistance recipients, the scale and 
conditions of the assistance to be determined by the provinces. In general, it may be 
said that the old age assistance program conformed to the traditional pattern of conditional 


* Prepared (December 1966) in the Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Ottawa. 


Additional Readings:— 
Donald V. Smiley, Conditional Grants and Canadian Federalism (Canadian Tax Papers No. 32), Toronto, Canadian 
Tax Foundation, February 1963. Federal-Provincial Relations Division, Department of Finance, Federal- 
Provincial Conditional Grant and Shared-Cost Programmes, 1962, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, October 1963, $3 


AS ele A re F2-2563). Appendix to House of Commons Debates of Sept. 10, 1964. Statutes of Canada 
De , Cc. ° 
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grants, whereas the unemployment assistance program marked a newer approach in which 
flexibility and adaptability to local circumstances was allowed to modify insistence on 
a national uniform standard. 


The federal transfers to the provinces in respect of the conditional grant programs 
increased from $75,000,000 in the year ended Mar. 31, 1954, to an estimated $1,109,107,000 
in 1965-66. The increase was attributable largely to the introduction of the unemployment 
assistance program in 1955 and the hospital insurance and diagnostic services program in 
1958, to the increase in the level of old age assistance, disabled persons’ and blind persons’ 
allowances, and to the enlargement and reorientation of the vocational and technical train- 
ing program (see pp. 347-348). In 1965-66, federal contributions to the programs in respect 
of the unemployment assistance and the hospital insurance and diagnostic services pro- 
grams were estimated at $123,983,000 and $492,061,000, respectively. 


Joint programs in the second category—those in which the federal and provincial 
governments accept sole responsibility for portions of a total project—are not numerous 
and are generally of a public works type. The irrigation projects carried out jointly by 
the Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Administration and the Province of Alberta on the St. 
Mary’s and Bow Rivers in southern Alberta are of this nature, as is the bridge recently 
built between Ottawa in Ontario and Hull in Quebec. In the St. Mary’s irrigation project, 
the Federal Government has undertaken the responsibility for the construction of all main 
reservoirs, large dams and connecting works, and Alberta has assumed responsibility for 
the construction of the distribution system and the development and colonization of the 
new irrigable areas. 


Joint programs in the third category are also few in number and the sums of money 
involved are seldom large. The Fraser River Board and the South Saskatchewan River 
Dam are two examples. The Fraser River Board was established by Canada and British 
Columbia in 1955 to investigate flood control and hydro-electric power generation on the 
Fraser River. Canada undertook to pay the costs of the Board in the first instance with 
British Columbia subsequently reimbursing Canada for half of the expenditures of the 
Board. In the case of the South Saskatchewan River project, Saskatchewan is to reimburse 
Canada for 25 p.c. (up to a maximum of $25,000,000) of the federal expenditure on the dam 
and reservoir. In the year ended Mar. 31, 1965, British Columbia’s share of the joint 
expenditures on the Fraser River Board amounted to $7,741, and Saskatchewan’s share 
of the expenditures on the South Saskatchewan River project was $4,288,543. 


The increasing number and extent of conditional grant and shared-cost programs has 
occasioned some provincial criticisms and misgivings. It has been argued that the pre- 
ponderant occupancy of the direct tax field in the postwar years by the Federal Government 
encouraged the growth of such programs as the provinces were denied the revenues that 
would have enabled them to provide equivalent programs themselves. At the 1964 
Federal-Provincial Conference, the Province of Quebec proposed that a province be given 
the option to assume full administrative and financial responsibility for certain joint 
programs on the Federal Government making available to that province the necessary 
additional tax room. The “contracting-out” proposal was referred to a federal-provincial 
committee of officials for consideration. As a consequence of their consideration, the Prime 
Minister of Canada, in a letter to the provincial Premiers dated Aug. 15, 1964, proposed a 
temporary measure permitting a province to contract out of certain programs for an 
interim period pending the development of more permanent arrangements. Parliament 
approved the necessary legislation—the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act—in April 1965. Under the Act the Government of Canada was authorized to enter into 
agreements with any province that wished to contract out of certain conditional grant 
programs. The nature and number of programs were itemized in the schedules to the Act. 
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Schedule I listed the major conditional grant programs of a continuing nature which a 
province might contract out of, and Schedule II listed smaller and more transient programs. 
The Schedule I programs were: (1) hospital insurance; (2) old age assistance, blind persons’ 
allowances, disabled persons’ allowances, and the welfare portion of unemployment assist- 
ance; (3) the technical and vocational training programs for youths who were not yet mem- 
bers of the labour force; and (4) the health grant program, except those elements that 
involved research and demonstration. The Schedule II programs: (1) agricultural lime 
assistance; (2) the forestry programs; (3) hospital construction grants; (4) campgrounds 
and picnic areas; and (5) the roads to resources program. 


If a province wished to contract out of a Schedule I program, it had to enter into a 
supplemental agreement in which it undertook to assume full responsibility for the adminis- 
tration and financing of the program. The Federal Government undertook to ensure that 
the province received revenue equivalent to the fiscal burden it assumed. The Federal 
Government undertook to (a) abate by a specified percentage the federal individual income 
tax on the income of residents of the province; (b) pay an associated equalization; and (c) 
make an operating cost adjustment. The operating cost adjustment payment or recovery 
was to ensure that a province did not suffer or benefit financially through assuming the 
financing of the federal share of the former joint program. Because of their smaller size 
and lack of continuity, the compensation associated with contracting-out of a Schedule II 
program did not provide for federal tax abatement or associated equalization payments. 
The compensation for these programs was to be paid directly to the province by the federal 
Minister of Finance. 


The freedom of a province to vary the nature and condition of a program which it has 
contracted out of differed between the Schedule I and Schedule II programs. Under the 
Act, a supplemental agreement with respect to a Schedule I program could vary the condi- 
tions of the original agreement only as to the manner in which Canada would contribute to 
the program and the manner in which accounts were submitted. A supplemental agreement 
for a Schedule II program might require the program to be continued as in the original 
authority or it might allow a province to substitute a provincial program whose objectives 
were substantially similar. 


The Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act was designed to provide for 
an interim period during which a province might assume greater administrative and finan- 
cial responsibility for the enumerated programs and during which time more permanent 
arrangements governing joint programs might be devised. The length of the interim period 
was set out in the Act for each program and varied from Mar. 31, 1967 to Dec. 31, 1970. 
The tax abatement associated with Schedule I programs was also set out in the Act and 
varied from 1 p.c. for the health grant program to 14 p.c. for hospital insurance. 


The Province of Quebec alone availed itself of the above legislation and entered into 
agreements contracting out of all Schedule I programs and one Schedule II program, the 
forestry program. At the federal-provincial meetings in September and October 1966, the 
Federal Government proposed a slightly revised contracting-out arrangement to the prov- 
inces who had not taken advantage of the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) 
Act. The Federal Government proposed to abate, for the period 1967-70, 17 p.c. of the 
personal income tax in those provinces that would take over the financial responsibility 
for the hospital insurance, welfare (i.e., Canada Assistance Plan) and health grant pro- 
grams. ‘To ensure fiscal equity, equalization and operating cost adjustment payments were 
to be associated with the abatement. As the technical and vocational program was being 
discontinued in its existing form, the offer did not apply to that program. None of the 
nine provinces to whom the offer applies has indicated its intention to accept. 
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a 


Section 5.—Provincial Government Finance 


Provincial government accounting and reporting practices vary considerably so that 
certain adjustments to the Public Accounts figures are required in order to produce com- 
parable statistics. For example, transactions relating to a specific function are sometimes 
excluded from ordinary account; therefore special or administrative funds of this nature 
have been added to provincial ordinary account in the tables of this Section. The fiscal 
years of all provinces end on Mar. 31. 


Revenue and Expenditure.—Table 23 shows net general revenue and expenditure 
of provincial governments for the years ended Mar. 31, 1960-64, and Tables 24 and 25 
give details of such revenue and expenditure for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1964. “Net 
general revenue” and “net general expenditure” are arrived at by first analysing the com- 
bined revenues and expenditures of capital account, current or ordinary account and those 
working capital funds and special funds for which Separate accounts are kept. Then the 
following types of revenue are deducted from revenue and offset against related expenditure: 
interest, premium, discount and exchange; institutional revenue; and grants-in-aid and 
shared-cost contributions from other governments. Table 26 gives details of the amounts 
paid to other governments by provincial governments, according to nature of payment. 


23.—Net General Revenue and Expenditure of Provincial Governments, Years Ended 
Mar. 31, 1960-64 


00 
1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 
ee | a IS Ee 


Net GENERAL REVENUE 
2s Se ee eens! eee eee Pe ee 


Province or Territory 


$’000 $7000 $000 $7000 $’000 
60, 266 64, 461 68, 859 76,131 80,991 
13, 819 16,093 17, 877 19,200 19,325 
90, 532 92,225 102,259 113,788 113, 667 
77,343 86, 628 84,255 90,121 94,623 
605, 035 640,711 758,110 864, 589 948, 355 
778, 450 833, 128 927,113 1,095,310 1,181,895 
99,814 104, 145 118,020 130,615 136, 233 
145, 658 148, 920 156, 651 201, 288 216, 907 
278, 882 245, 483 272,978 293,917 319, 708 
313,758 320, 288 346, 420 363 , 927 398, 490 
2,082 2,308 2,357 3,423 4,183 
1,597 1,744 1, 861 3,510 4,170 
OE ir oe ae es et oe ae 2,467,236 | 2,556,134 25806, 760 3,205,814 3,518, 547 
ee ee ee ee ee Ce Oe 

Net GENERAL ExpenpD1ItTURE! 

oe ee ee Pe ee ee eee. ee Se 

$000 $7000 $000 $7000 $7000 
OS MOUSSE Cee ARS Ae eee a Re a Oem 64, 863 74,713 83, 559 100, 868 105,216 
meaito Wtdward Island, «wo... .o08ssecene2ecs.. 20,049 15,386 19,351 22,545 22,499 
CS RE ie a ean - 8: 91, 804 111, 689 107, 559 113,180 125, 408 
UNS ICI wait, 3 5 ocx oe vcdivinre cts bom occn. ke. 79,630 94, 868 94,719 100, 954 112,045 
oS SG eee Se eerie ee 600, 942 749, 296 847,612 951, 953 1,096, 815 
Ne Ea MRM fois xi bs arorc ace Moka cs Boss. 898, 230 937,308 1, 036, 709 1,172,444 1,240,240 
eee te Se ae 127, 695 137,055 137 237 146, 479 162,238 
MPR MCCDE WANING 8 oi'.0s bec! ome Toke bohes Ee... 142,248 150, 027 158,744 178, 992 208, 857 
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mas Oreaborey ef. o.oo. tia: Fea Oe ce. 2,297 2,610 2,925 4,934 4,616 
Northwest Territories.............0.ccccccec0... 1,354 2,033 2,167 3,951 4,027 
Canada..... AS: arc ASA OA A Sle Sidiahe Boos 25546, 932 258725 ¢40 3,108,277 3,435,430 3,750,365 


1 Excludes debt retirement. 
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Debt of Provincial Governments.—Table 27 shows total bonded debt, by province, 
as at Mar. 31, 1963-65. Table 28 shows that the majority of bond issues are payable in 
Canada. ‘Table 29 provides details of total direct and indirect debt of provincial govern- 


ments as at Mar. 31, 1965. 


27.—Gross Bonded Debt (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, 


as at Mar. 31, 1963-65 


Bonded Average | Average 


Province and Year Debt Interest | Term of || Province and Year 
a Rate Issue 
$7000 p.c. yrs. 

Newfoundland— Ontario—concluded 
OG Sear eres ake crete sb 139, 378 5.38 19.2 LOGS 9.35 $55. tele as 
LOGE, Bee re Redes te ss 154, 364 5.41 20.0 LOGOS. 2g. see 
OGG): Waterss Bie cet ws 180, 400 5.48 20.8 

Manitoba— 
Prince Edward 1963 35.3 fete ee eo 
Island— 19629" oa ee eee 
HOGS eo wher screens 31,110 4.75 15.5 LOGO RR Ae as keer: 
LOGS OO Se Sts torinerevets 31,604 5.02 16.7 
VOB oS: SS on. sock ss 37,904 5.10 17.3 ee re 

Nova Scotia— 1964 Fee ae asi aot 
CS ace Oe 341,470 | 4.22 18.3 1965......-. 6s sees 
LOGS ae isc cetera 344,171 4.36 18.6 Alb 
1G6bca ot. Se 365,282 | 4.37 19.4 erta— 

196SOR. .concae. Sere ae 

New Bpimewioks foes SOS so Se ide ste 
LOG Steers ees person the 262,590 ee es Bo ie a 
AG OSE Beans ete eave renee 262,980 388 9. DIK pipe 
Cae ee 284.984 | 4.50 203. [one eee 

Quebeo— inom ore at 

Gad Se vee aoker ee 781,975 4.52 18.5 ‘ ‘ 
NOG SEM, SIE SA nsterciete 974, 957 4.74 lye 
1065: = ote. faa.) 1,085,728 | 4.94 17.4 |rotals— 
T9GS Ee 5 h..ctie «ee 

Ontario— 1904 we Sas ee te 

IL GGON acc, See tes ctetverennare 1,871,610 4.20 2d 1965 coc eecsescer res 


Average | Average 
pore Interest | Term of 


| || SS | | | 


Rate Issue 

$7000 p.c yrs 
1, 937,320 4.29 21.6 
2,047,107 4.35 21.4 
294, 328 4.34 16.4 
301,610 4.36 15.9 
295, 149 4.43 16.2 
530, 815 4.63 18.7 
559, 120 4.69 19.0 
595, 740 4.46 18.9 
12,915 2.82 18.1 
10, 983 2.83 18.8 

9, 480 2.84 19.5 

74, 207 3.42 24.1 
74,007 3.42 24.2 
70,411 3.44 24.6 
4,340,398 4.35 19.8 
4,651,116 4.47 19.6 
4,972,185 4.57 19.7 


28.—Gross Bonded Debt: (exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Place 


of Payment, as at Mar. 31, 1963-65 


Payable in— 1963 

$000 
Canadas 2) Bic Fee oe a x ie sde le be Clee tere oie olerel a teat teteip nial sieke 3,316, 134 

Btn bes Se Shea siete sie) wk eo 6 mR ETO ww eo, bade 6) Ob) ch cia relearn cena _— 

Britain ands Canagda....: :. see s cae « «saw cice Rete oo piso abe vocssepeebereeto are te 2,974 
United iStates's i. csc cyte ok ead cs ete os tte ete crete maior es ae 894,212 
United iStates and ‘Canadas... raras scare + cin selevete emeentese 9) oreo 66,076 
‘Britain; United: States and Canada...,.. asus cc ces see ene 51,899 
Switzerland’. scmecc.53 teties « Mee ee GE RE an Se Cea ee 9,103 
Motals...< 5. sk Seok os ce. cate oe Se ae oe ee are oe oe 4,340,398 


1 Excludes bonds assumed by the provinces. 


1964 1965 


$’000 $000 


3,672, 442 3,939, 482 
884,910 945, 146 
52,148 50,654 
32,513 27, 800 


9,103 9,103 


4,651,116 4,972,185 
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1064 PUBLIC FINANCE 


Section 6.—Municipal Government Finance 


Municipal Taxation.—Table 30 shows, for the year 1963, local taxes levied by 
municipalities and by some school authorities and total taxes outstanding at the end of the 
year. Because of the considerable differences in the division of responsibility for services 
between the provincial governments and their respective municipalities, these figures should 
not be used as a basis for interprovincial comparisons of the relative burden of municipal 
taxation. 

30.—Municipal Taxation, by Province, 1963 


New- Prince Nava New i 
Item cane Pt Saotia pape Quebec | Ontario 

MPaxation revenue: «.. aces nse eke «fete $’000 5,778 3, 488 45,979 36,799 | 429,037 743,999 
Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 

oi Ufa 5-1 Dk ie Gieleainae ae I Se” Seer we $’000 5, 267 3,246 43, 938 35,163 | 419,512 741, 428 

Percentage of taxation revenue.......... pc: 91.16 93.06 95.56 95.55 97.78 99.65 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $000 2,666 1,013 15,672 13,082 80, 872 81, 263 

Percentage of taxation revenue.......... p.c. 46.14 29.04 34.08 35.55 18.85 10.92 


Yukon North- 


Manitoba eet Alberta a A pores BN 

weak f tories 
axa tion MOVENUEC..<es co. cee s0l4 eGR vc eect $’000 88, 540 93, 632 148, 173 161, 566 227 412 

Tax Collections, Current and Arrears— 

CEO Cin Dore ssc <span oral ives a's @ geen 4 aie se AOE $000 86, 184 91,806 | 188,597 | 161,436 223 405 
Percentage of taxation revenue.......... p.c. 97.34 98.05 96.80 99.92 98.23 98.30 
Taxes receivable, current and arrears...... $7000 15,727 19,661 26, 802 8,831 113 114 
Percentage of taxation revenue.......... p.c. |W hs) 21.00 18.72 5.47 49.78 27.67 


Municipal Revenue, Expenditure and Debt.—Tables 31, 32 and 33 show com- 
parative totals and details of current revenue and expenditure of municipal governments, 
by province, and Table 34 sets out the direct and indirect debt of local governments for 
the fiscal years ended nearest Dec. 31, 1963. 


31.—Current Revenue and Expenditure of Municipal Governments, 
by Province, Fiscal Years Ended Nearest Dec. 31, 1963 


Provine Garent, | Summ’ | Province ot Teritory | Curent, | Curent 
$000 $7000 ; $7000 $’000 

Newfoundland :. 2.80.0. 2& 9,130 9,260 |} Saskatchewan............... 126, 600 125,417 
Prince Edward Island......... 4,289 4263) ||. Alberta’. .... seas Sagat. sec 207 , 266 206,768 
INGVADPOtISe co. mews ss ae 60, 507 60,460 || British Columbia............ 231,624 228, 281 
INew iBrunswicCkK. a..02 00... «cee 52,410 52,267 || Yukon Territory............. 563 526 
Quene0a 2b Sivas. sae 510,519 519,772 || Northwest Territories....... 708 699 
ONGATIOID « Se ling OF Saye -c'sie 5.0 meee 992, 922 978, 435 SSS SSS SS Se 
Marti Cola fo a. oc. Secscin. Been 111,201 110, 987 Canada eran... «as 25307, 739 2,297,135 
1 Includes surplus from previous years (see Table 82). 2 Includes deficit from previous years (see Table 


33)- 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TRENDS IN ECONOMIC 
AGGREGATES* 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viii of this volume. 


In this Chapter various statistical statements and studies are presented in which broad 
areas of Canadian economic activity are covered in a comprehensive but summary form. 
These integrated aggregative economic accounts provide an interrelated framework for 
economic analysis and the observation of changes in the functioning of the Canadian 
economy and its structure and in economic and financial relationships with other countries. 


Section 1.—National Accounts 


The national accounts constitute a set of accounting summaries for the nation as a 


whole and portray economic activity in terms of transactions taking place between different | 


sections of the economy. By combining and summarizing these operations into their 
various classes, information may be obtained on the functioning of the economy which is 
of particular interest to governments concerned with problems of full employment, taxation 
and prices, and to business men concerned with programs of investment and marketing. 

This measurement of the nation’s output is in terms of established market prices; 
hence it is necessary to keep in mind that the value of the nation’s production may change 
because of price variations as well as through increase or decrease in volume of output. 

Data are available showing volume changes in gross national expenditure in addition 
to the value figures. Gross national expenditure is shown in Table 4 in constant dollars 
(i.e., in terms of 1949 prices). Because the gross national expenditure equals the gross 
national product, these data also reflect volume changes in the production of goods and 
services as measured by the gross national product. In the other tables in which the data 
are expressed in current dollars, year-to-year changes must be considered in relation to 
price changes over the period. 


* Sections 1 and 2 were prepared in the National Accounts, Production and Productivity Division, and Sections 
3, 4and 5 in the Balance of Payments and Financial Flows Division of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Seetion 6 
was prepared by the authorities concerned. 
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The tables on pp. 1075-1080 cover the more important aspects of the national income 
analysis in annual terms. Definitions are as follows:— 


National Income.—Net national income at factor cost measures the current earnings 
of Canadian factors of production (i.e., land, labour, capital) from productive activity. 
It includes wages and salaries, profits, interest, net rent and net income of farm and non- 
farm unincorporated business. 


Gross National Product.—Gross national product, by totalling all costs arising in 
production, measures the market value of all final goods and services produced in the 
current period by Canadian factors of production. It is equal to national income plus net 
indirect taxes (indirect taxes less subsidies), plus capital consumption allowances and 
miscellaneous valuation adjustments. 


Personal Income.—Personal income is the sum of current receipts of income whether 
or not these receipts represent earnings from production. It includes transfer payments 
from government (such as family allowances, unemployment insurance benefits and war 
service gratuities) in addition to wages and salaries, net income of unincorporated business, 
interest and dividends and net rental income of persons. It does not include undistributed 
profits of corporations and other elements of the national income not paid out to persons. 


Gross National Expenditure.—Gross national expenditure measures the same aggregate 
as gross national product, namely, total production of final goods and services at market 
prices, by tracing the disposition of production through final sales to persons, to govern- 
ments, to business on capital account (including changes in inventories) and to non- 
residents (exports). Imports of goods and services, including net payments of interest 
and dividends to non-residents, are deducted since the purpose is to measure only Canadian 
production. 


Economic Activity in 1965 


The momentum that has carried the gross national product (GNP) to successive new 
high levels since 1961 continued through 1965, when a 9.7-p.c. increase raised the current 
dollar value to $52,000,000,000. As the expansion continued and the economy moved 
close to a full utilization of resources, price increases were more evident than in the preceding 
years and a 3-p.c. rise in price levels reduced the gain to 6.6 p.c. in real terms. Excluding 
agricultural income from GNP, the increase in 1965 of 9.6 p.c. was somewhat less than the 
10.2-p.c. increase between 1963 and 1964. 


During the first quarter of the year the rate of increase was unusually rapid, as a surge 
in inventory accumulation, following the previous quarter’s disruption of supplies caused 
by strikes in the automobile industry, was coupled with increased demands in all other 
_ sectors with the exception of housing. The rate of growth eased in the following quarters 
but throughout the year all areas of demand continued strong with the exception of new 
housing construction where most of the recorded increase in value reflected increased prices. 
In the final quarter GNP gained 2 p.c. to end the year at $53,800,000,000. 


During 1965 as a whole there were gains over a wide range of economic activity. The 
scene was perhaps dominated by the strength of investment in non-residential construction 
and machinery and equipment, which were 17 p.c. above 1964 levels, with particular em- 
phasis in the manufacturing industry and electric power, gas and water utilities. The 
capacity of the construction industry was strained during the year, for, in addition to 
business construction, government outlays on new fixed capital rose steeply; the latter are 
included in over-all government expenditure on goods and services which rose by 11 p.c., 
the main impetus coming from the provincial and municipal governments. Personal 
consumption once again accounted for the major part of the gain in GNP, as the increase 
of 8 p.c., buoyed by rapidly rising labour income and expansion of credit purchasing, 
contributed $2,400,000,000 toward the total increase in GNP of $4,600,000,000. The 
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demand for goods and services increased at the same rate, although, within goods, the rela- 
tive strength of demand for durable goods was more pronounced, particularly for auto- 
mobiles where sales continued to increase strongly for the fourth successive year. 


Business investment in inventories, although easing off in each quarter, totalled 
$905,000,000 for the year, appreciably higher than in 1964. However, the level of in- 
ventories and the over-all rate of accumulation when viewed against the levels of production 
did not appear to be unduly high. 


The pressures on Canadian production of the vigorous expansion in domestic demand 
were somewhat moderated as part of the demand was met by a sharp increase in imports, 
particularly toward the latter part of the year. The deficit on current account transactions 
with non-residents increased to $1,100,000,000 in 1965 from $400,000,000, mainly as a 
result of a substantially lower growth in exports of goods combined with continued large 
increases in merchandise imports. Exports of goods continued to rise although at a less 
rapid pace than in 1964; the export gains were notable, however (allowing for the substantial 
decline in wheat sales), particularly in non-ferrous metals and automobiles and parts. 


In response to the high level of demand, labour income rose rapidly throughout the 
year to average 11 p.c. above 1964, an increase attributable to expanded employment 
opportunities and to wage-rate increases in excess of those experienced in the previous 
year. Profits moved rather unevenly through the year to a new high, 8 p.c. above 1964; 
however, the fractional declines in the first and fourth quarters were in contrast to the 
uninterrupted gains recorded from the beginning of 1962. 


As already noted, some acceleration of price increases was observed in 1965, as well 
as a broadening of the areas over which these increases were being experienced. In the 
consumer field, price increases in food and services were most significant, and price in- 
creases in construction appeared to be appreciably higher in non-residential work. At 
the same time, certain reductions should be noted in the selling prices of the motor vehicle 
industry, petroleum refineries and sugar refineries. 


The robustness of the Canadian economy has gone hand in hand with increasing em- 
ployment and gains in productivity, and against a background of economic expansion in 
the United States unprecedented in the postwar period. 


Components of Demand.—Total consumer expenditure on goods and services 
reached $32,100,000,000 in 1965, an increase of 8 p.c. over its 1964 value. The purchasing 
power to sustain this level came primarily from an 11-p.c. increase in labour income, while 
consumer debt outstanding continued to expand at about the same rate as in previous 
years. A 2-p.c. rise in consumer prices cut into the real gains for the period. The price 
rise was most pronounced in the service sector which registered an almost 3-p.c. increase 
for the year. A like increase in food prices was largely responsible for the advance in non- — 
durable goods prices. New and used car prices declined about 1 p.c. while total durable 
goods prices declined fractionally. 


The 1965 advance in total consumer expenditure, which was at a rate fractionally 
stronger than in the preceding year, was shared by all components. Outlays on both goods — 
and services increased 8 p.c., the increase on services being a continuation of the pro- 
nounced rate of advance recorded in 1964. The value of durable goods purchased increased 
steadily as prices edged downward. Sales of new and used cars rose over 14 p.c. compared 
with the 12-p.c. gain shown in strike-affected 1964. Most of the major components of 
durable goods increased, particularly furniture and appliances and radios. Purchases of 
non-durable goods rose more than 7 p.c., with notable increases in several of the components. 
—food expenditures increased almost 6 p.c., clothing 64 p.c., and tobacco and alcoholic 
beverages 8 p.c. and 9 p.c., respectively. 


Capital expenditures in 1965 were $10,400,000,000, an amount 143 p.c. higher than 
in 1964. Non-residential construction and machinery and equipment outlays rose 18 p.c. 
and 17 p.c., respectively, and housing rose less sharply, by 5 p.c. The pace of investment 
in business plant and equipment quickened noticeably in the second half of the year. 
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The strength in demand in 1965 for new capital spread to all major industrial groupings 
but was particularly pronounced in industries manufacturing chemicals and transportation 
equipment, in the paper and allied industries, in electric power and transportation utilities, 
and in financial and commercial services, the latter increase being partly related to prepar- 
ations for Expo 67. New construction project outlays ran about one third higher in 1965 
in manufacturing, electric power, gas and water utilities and in the private commercial 
and institutional service industries, and increased purchases of machinery and equipment 
were particularly heavy for railways and urban transit systems. During the past two years 
the distribution of capital spending has shifted to give greater emphasis to manufacturing 
than was evident at the commencement of the current expansion ; in 1965, manufacturers’ 
outlays were double those of 1961. 


The value of residential building amounted to $2,100,000,000, the gain of 5 p.c. over 
1964 largely representing increased prices. Housing expenditures rose 24 p.c. in the first 
half of 1965 over the latter half of 1964 but changed little in the second half of 1965 when 
the tightened supply of mortgage money contributed to a slowing down in the number of 
apartments started. Housing starts in 1965 were virtually unchanged at 166,600 and 
completions increased slightly to 153,000; the number of dwellings under construction was 
higher and stood at a record 120,000 at the year-end. The housing market was assisted 
by CMHC direct loans which helped to offset the decline in both conventional and NHA 
lending by institutions. Mortgage approvals in the last quarter of 1965 were considerably 
lower than the previous year’s level. During 1965, as a result of the heavy construction 
program, pressures developed on construction wage and material costs. Costs rose by 
about 6 p.c. compared with an increase of about 4 p.c. in 1964. 


Business capital spending plans for 1966, published in Private and Public Investment 
in Canada, Outlook 1966, indicate a substantial increase in investment; thus the sector is 
expected to add to domestic demand and cost pressures. However, some Federal Govern- 
ment budgetary measures, announced in late March, were aimed at restraining the expendi- 
tures on capital. 

The tempo of investment in business inventories accelerated in 1965, amounting to 
$905,000,000 compared with $516,000,000 in 1964. Although this was by far the largest 
stock accumulation during the current economic expansion, the accumulation in relation 
to the levels of production does not appear to be unduly high. Investment in manufactur- 
ing and retail trade was the major force of expansion, contributing about 50 p.c. and 28 
p.c., respectively, of the total accumulation. The quarterly pattern revealed that, after 
a substantial accumulation in the first quarter of the year, there was some slowing down 
in the rate of accumulation in the remainder of the year. The substantial build-up in the 
first quarter reflected, in part, unusually heavy restocking of automobiles in dealers’ hands 
as a result of a sizable involuntary depletion in the previous quarter caused by strikes in 
the automobile industry. 

The strongest influence in the 1965 accumulation was provided by the investment in 
manufacturers’ durable goods, with significant increases in the stocks of primary metal, 
metal fabricating, machinery, transportation, and electrical goods-producing industries. 
Among non-durables, the increase in chemicals was notable but an offsetting movement in 
the stocks of other non-durable goods-producing industries left on balance a very small 
accumulation. The ratio of stock-to-shipments throughout the year remained below the 
average of the current expansion and slipped noticeably at the year-end. Almost all the 
increase in the rate of accumulation in the stocks of wholesale trade was accounted for by 
the durable lines, particularly in the industrial and transportation machinery and equipment 
group. The movements in the non-durables were mixed, leaving a very small accumula- 
tion. The stock-to-sales ratio for the year as a whole was below the average of the current 
expansion. A considerable amount of accumulation was concentrated in the holdings of 
retail traders. Modest increases in stocks were registered in non-durable goods, but there 
was a sharp accumulation in durable goods, concentrated mainly in the hands of motor 
vehicle dealers. The stock-to-sales ratio throughout the year was above the average of 
the current expansion. 
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During 1965 the deficit in Canada’s external account jumped to $1,141,000,000 from 
$412,000,000 in 1964 (on a National Accounts basis). The change of $729,000,000 resulted 
from a fall of $599,000,000 in the surplus on merchandise trade as the increased demand 
for imports outpaced the growth in export sales, and a further deterioration of $130,000,000 
in non-merchandise trade; about 80 p.c. of the latter can be ascribed to higher deficits in 
the interest and dividend account and the freight and shipping account. 

Export gains were made in live animals, crude materials such as metal ores, fabricated 
materials including pulp and paper and metals, and such products as machinery and 
transportation (cars, trucks and parts) and communication equipment. After showing 
little gain in the first part of the year compared with the latter half of 1964, exports climbed 
8 p.c. in the second half of the year. 

Domestic exports (on a Trade of Canada basis) were $429,000,000 higher in 1965 than 
in 1964, a gain of $568,000,000 in United States markets offsetting declines of $25,000,000 
and $114,000,000 in United Kingdom and other markets. Fabricated materials and end- 
products contributed 43 p.c. and 36 p.c. of the gains made in the United States. A drop 
of $214,000,000 in the category “food, feed, beverages and tobacco” accounted for the 
over-all decline in exports to markets outside the United States and the United Kingdom. 
Whereas shipments of wheat and flour under the first major contract with the Soviet 
Union were important throughout the first half of 1964, shipments on the second large 
contract began late in the third quarter of 1965. 

Import statistics indicate strength in Canadian demand for imported fabricated chem- 
icals, metal and metal products, machinery, transportation and communication equipment, 
and other equipment such as laboratory requirements and computers. 


The Government Sector.—Total revenues of governments combined (excluding 
intergovernmental transfers) increased by $1,676,000,000 to $16,373,000,000, an 114-p.c. 
advance over the 1964 total of $14,697,000,000. Expenditures increased less sharply, by 
91 p.c. above the 1964 total, to $16, 127,000,000, resulting in a surplus of $246,000,000 (on a 
National Accounts basis) compared to a small deficit of $21,000,000 in 1964. The im- 
provement in the over-all position was entirely at the federal level; because the increase in 
revenues was at a greater rate than the increase in expenditures, the surplus rose to 
$568,000,000 from $296,000,000 in 1964, making this the second consecutive year to record 
a federal surplus. The deficit at the provincial-municipal level of $322,000,000 was little 
changed from 1964. 

All components of government revenue increased over the year, reflecting the continued 
buoyancy and expansion of activity in the economy. The largest increases occurred in 
revenues from indirect taxes and personal direct taxes. 

Total indirect tax revenue rose by approximately 12 p.c., with the Federal Government 
and the provincial-municipal governments sharing almost equally in the absolute increase. 
The major part of the gain at the federal level was in excise taxes, which increased 19 p.c. 
compared with 14 p.c. for all federal indirect taxes; this was in part a reflection of the final 
stage of the imposition of the higher excise tax on production equipment and building ma- 
terials.. Provincial revenues from gasoline and sales taxes rose by 11 p.c. and 16 p.c., 
respectively, partially caused by some upward revision in rates. The gain in property 
taxes, due to both increased rates and bases, accounted for most of the rise at the municipal 
level. Total corporate and personal direct taxes reached a level of $6,076,000,000, an 
increase of 12 p.c. over 1964. Reflecting the sustained improvement in employment con- 
ditions and rising incomes, total revenue from federal and provincial personal income taxes 
was 134 p.c. higher than in 1964, even after allowing for a reduction of about 10 p.c. in the 
federal personal income tax rates from July 1, 1965. The provincial share of personal 
income taxes increased markedly during the year, a reflection of the increased abatement 
under the terms of the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. 

Total expenditures of all levels of government (excluding intergovernmental transfers) 
advanced by approximately 10 p.c. or $1,400,000,000 in 1965, most of the gain occurring 
at the provincial-municipal level. Outlays on goods and services, which increased by 11 
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p-c., were strongly reinforced by a 29-p.c. or $533,000,000-increase in capital expenditure, 
with four fifths of the increase occurring at the provincial-municipal level. Provincial- 
municipal expenditures on goods and services rose sharply by approximately 13 p.c.; 
federal outlays on goods and services rose by over 7 p.c., accounted for by an increase of 
almost 14 p.c. in non-defence goods and services and a decrease of 1 p.c. in defence goods 
and services. Transfer payments to persons (excluding interest on the public debt) 
showed an increase of 9 p.c. The Federal Government recorded an increase of 3 p.c. 
but the increase at the provincial-municipal level was 15 p.c. The substantial increase 
by the provincial-municipal governments was caused by larger grants to hospitals and edu- 
cational institutions. 


Price Movements.—Over the past two years there was a moderate rise in the rate 
of over-all price increase. With prices advancing by nearly 3 p.c. between 1964 and 1965, 
the increase of 9.7 p.c. in the value of GNP was reduced to a gain of 6.6 p.c. when expressed 
in real terms. 

In 1965 the price component of personal expenditure advanced by 2 p.c. compared 
with 1.6 p.c. in-the preceding year. Prices associated with business gross fixed capital 
formation exhibited approximately the same rate of increase in both years, while prices 
for both exports and imports showed a smaller increase in 1965 than in 1964. Within 
personal expenditure, the components showed somewhat diverse movements. Durable 
goods prices declined fractionally compared with a 1-p.c. decline in 1964, the prices of new 
automobiles and appliances decreased by approximately 0.5 p.c. and the prices of furniture 
increased by 2 p.c. Food prices, increasing by about 2} p.c. largely as the result of much 
higher meat prices brought about by short supply conditions in the United States, domi- 
nated the movement of non-durable goods prices. Prices of non-food commodities contin- 
ued to increase by slightly less than 1 p.c. Prices of services rose by close to 3 p.c., reflecting 
advances of 34 p.c. or more in all major components other than rents and communication- 
related services, both of which increased by about 0.5 p.c. 

Prices associated with residential building showed somewhat lower increases than in 
1964. This appeared to be associated with building material prices; the price index of 
lumber and its products increased by over 8 p.c. in 1964 but only 5 p.c. in 1965 and the 
prices of roofing materials increased by about 6 p.c. in 1964 but fell by 3 p.c. in 1965. The 
labour component of both the residential and non-residential price indexes increased by 
somewhat more in 1965 than the 43-p.c. increase recorded in 1964. Shifting expenditure 
patterns affected machinery and equipment prices in both years; had a fixed pattern been 
used to estimate price changes, the increases in the prices of machinery and equipment would 
have been 3.3 p.c. in 1964 and 2.9 p.c. in 1965. 

Within merchandise exports, price changes were somewhat diverse. The drop in 
the price of wheat early in 1965 was largely responsible for a 1}-p.c. price decline in the 
food, feed, beverages and tobacco group. Both the crude materials, inedible and the end- 
products, inedible groups increased by a little over 1 p.c. and the fabricated materials, 
inedible group gained 2 p.c. Within the latter group, the price of newsprint showed only 
a fractional change, while certain metal prices, responding to world market conditions, 
increased significantly. 

The movement of merchandise import prices was again dominated by changes in the 
price of sugar, which declined by more than 50 p.c. relative to 1964. The fractional 
increase in the over-all import price index resulted from moderate increases in the crude 
materials, inedible and the end-products, inedible groups, an increase of approximately 
3 p.c. in the fabricated materials group, and a decrease of over 16 p.c. in the food, feed, 
beverages and tobacco group. 


Income Flows.—Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income totalled 
$26,000,000,000 in 1965 and was 11 p.c. higher than in 1964. Labour income originating 
in the goods-producing industries advanced more rapidly than the service-producing 
group. The rise in labour income resulted in part from the continued sharp increase in 
employment in non-agricultural industries, where expanded job opportunities more than 
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absorbed new entries to the labour force, and the number of unemployed fell. Numbers 
in the labour force as a proportion of the population 14 years of age or over rose in 1965 
to a level not achieved since the late 1940s. In addition to the increased numbers employed, 
there was an appreciable advance in average weekly wages and salaries. 


Wages and salaries in the goods-producing industries rose 12} p.c. with the largest 
gain (24 p.c.) occurring in construction where about two thirds of the increase resulted 
from a higher volume of labour input. The mining industry advanced 13 p.c. and the 
forestry and manufacturing groups each increased about 103 p.c. Gains in mining, manu- 
facturing and construction wage and salary payments were the largest recorded in the past 
decade. Wages and salaries in the service-producing industries were about 103 p.c. above 
the 1964 total. The finance and service industries increased about 123 p.c. and wages and 
salaries in trade advanced 103 p.c. Somewhat smaller increases were recorded in the 
transportation, storage and communication group, 83 p.c., and in government non-military 
wages and salaries, 7% p.c. 


Corporation profits (before taxes and before dividends paid to non-residents) reached 
a record level of $5,200,000,000 in 1965 and were 8 p.c. higher than in 1964. Starting the 
year with a moderate first quarter (about level with the exceptionally high fourth quarter 
of 1964), profits continued to climb through the second and third quarters before levelling 
off in the fourth. Profits in the manufacturing group rose about 7 p.c. over 1964, general 
strength being evident in most industries. Of particular significance were the increases 
in food and beverages (8 p.c.) and metals (15 p.c.), the latter reflecting the return to more 
stable production conditions in the transportation equipment industry. ‘These movements 
were partly offset by increased costs in the wood and paper industries, the profits of each 
of which declined 15 p.c. 


There was a 9-p.c. rise in the profits of the transportation, storage and communication 
industry. The continued strength of consumer demand contributed to the 15-p.c. increase 
in retail trade profits, and wholesale trade profits showed an upward movement of 10 p.c. 
The performance of banks and the improved revenues of insurance carriers resulted in a 
9-p.c. advance in the finance, insurance and real estate group. The profits of service 
industries continued to increase, moving up 22 p.c. in 1965; this rate was second only to 
that of 1962, the first full year of the current expansion. The marginal decline in the 
profits of the mining, quarrying and oil wells group was attributable to the irregularly high 
level of foreign dividend receipts in 1964. 


Rents, interest and miscellaneous investment income increased by 9 p.c. over 1964, 
one of the larger increases in recent years. This item was marked by an increase in the 
government component, as the profits of government business enterprises and other in- 
vestment income showed a notable rise. The increase was largest at the provincial level. 
Among the other investment income items, the rental income of persons showed mixed 
movements; residential rents declined, reflecting rising expenses, but the rental income of 
farms increased sharply. 


Benefiting from strong second and third quarters, net income of non-farm unincorpo- 
rated business in 1965 reached a level of $2,877,000,000, 6 p.c. above the 1964 figure. The 
largest gain, 7% p.c., was in service industries which contributed more than half of the total 
increase in the net income of non-farm unincorporated business. 


Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production in 1965 was $1,645,000,000, 
12 p.c. higher than in 1964 but slightly lower than in the bumper-crop year 1963. Farm 
cash receipts, the largest component of farm income, increased 8 p.c. and farm operating 
expenses 5 p.c. over 1964; both items attained record levels. A large part of the increase 
in the accrued net income of farm operators can be attributed to considerably higher grain 
production. The value of crop production in 1965 was estimated at $1,301,000,000, the 
third highest on record and close to 15 p.c. above 1964. On the other hand, value of 
grain marketings in 1965 was smaller than in 1964. Reflecting considerably higher receipts 
from sales of cattle, calves and hogs, livestock production increased 9 p.c. above the 1964 
level. Sales of potatoes, dairy products and eggs also increased. 
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Economic Activity in the First Nine Months of 1966 

For the first nine months of 1966, gross national product advanced 11.3 p.c. over the 
same period in 1965. Although this rate of advance in the value of GNP was higher than 
the 9.7 p.c. recorded in the full year 1965, in real terms the increases were 6.6 p.c. for both 
periods because of some acceleration in the rate of price rise. Within the year 1966, 
quarter-to-quarter increases in GNP became successively smaller, ranging from an unusually 
strong first-quarter advance of 4.5 p.c. to a third-quarter advance of 0.7 p.c. 

In the nine-month comparison, final demand increased at a slightly greater rate than 
did the value of production and, as a consequence, there was an advance in imports of over 
14 p.c. The strength in demand was broadly based, extending to all categories other 
than new housing, which increased only 43 p.c. In contrast, business expenditures on 
plant and equipment rose 19 p.c., exports 17 p.c., government expenditures 15 p.c. and 
consumer spending 9 p.c. 

Advances in the income components were more diverse; labour income increased 13 
p.c. but profits showed virtually no change. Accrued net farm income rose 43 p.c. but net 
income of the unincorporated business sector increased only 3 p.c. 


1.—Gross National Product, in Current and Constant (1949) Dollars, 1937-65 
Note.—Comparable figures for 1927-36 are given in the 1965 Year Book, p. 1009. 


Millions of Millions of Millions of Millions of 
Year Current Constant (1949) Year Current Constant (1949) 
Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
19Stee ss. c- Rabe hee tee ier fay 8, 820 19528 satecM 36 apeckt 23,995 20,027 
PUGS <semeretittae cre eee 5,278 8,871 j Ose To ee A AE pte S 25,020 20,794 
1039s is 5,636 9,536 JE eimai ate carganeen en tae 2 24,871 20,186 
OAD a eon eee eh 6,743 10,911 ODD aioe sere st ee 27,1382 21,920 
19410 xi: Shetsrse y cast. 8,328 12, 486 aE ae Serie SNe a aes te 30,585 23,811 
1942... esse esse ee eee 10,327 ela a ee ae 31,909 24,117 
TQS ar eee art oi 2 11,088 15,357 
L958. Nise. HES, BIS 32, 894 24,397 
Li pene a oy cee an ge ig 11, 850 15,927 
1959. 3. Ae Haas 34,915 25,242 
1 DA ae oe ey Rice os 11,835 15,552 1960 36 287 25 849 
1946 ote, Baek ee 11 850 15 251 eee seer eer eee eeeoeeeon ’ > 
ae eames fear u ; POG 1 ert teat Seaton cotascn 87,471 26,515 
IOS tees acesciies ek 13,165 15, 446 
GAS eee nate Sh eet ART D 15,120 15,735 POG 28 SEI totic keane oe 40,575 28 , 287 
NO4O eee as Aeraicats sina Sas 16,343 16,343 TOG? ee eee nee ss oe 43, 424 29,740 
TOSOSBR es hoo Mls cs es 18,006 17,471 TOG4E. Bear ik. careers 47, 403 31,663 


ee ae 21,170 18,547 LOD i chaste mses 51,996 33,770 


2.—National Income and Gross National Product, by Component, 1961-65 


Notr.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1122, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961 1962: 1963" 1964r 1965 

Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 18,996 20, 233 21,547 23, 433 26, 033 
Miltaryepay GUO ALLOWANCES itiaccs cols cakke eect fo heels es 550 586 598 583 587 
@orporation profits before taxes! )...03 0... 6e8. es Soe diesels e o's 2,841 on2oo 8,574 4,106 4,448 
Rent, interest and miscellaneous investment income........ 2,670 2, 832 3,078 3,262 3,554 
Accrued net income of farm operators from farm production?2. 1,008 1,496 Ted 1, 464 1,645 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business?............ 2,274 2,401 2,001 2,720 2,877 
Inventory valuation adjustment..................0ceeeeeees —89 —130 —200 —131 —325 
Net National Income at Factor Cost............. 28,200 30,653 32,869 35,437 38,819 
Hncrect taxes 16ss' SUDSICGIES: \6cce<cscce vc ac se cece deweese 4,696 5,293 5,600 6,372 7,172 

Capital consumption allowances and miscellaneous valuation 
SUSIE GY Si le A Rea Pk ON gc RR 2 a 4,540 4,892 5,198 5,600 6,110 
PPORTOUALETTON OF CSUIINALG.. ose eajee eh e ccs fae seni core odicus —15 —263 —243 —6 —105 
Gross National Product at Market Prices........ 37,471 40,575 43,424 47,403 51,996 

1 Excludes dividends paid to non-residents. 2 Includes changes in farm inventories. 3 Includes 


net income of independent professional practitioners. 
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—Gross National Expenditure, 1961-65 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1961 1962r 1963" 1964 1965 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 24, 466 25,926 27, 487 29,666 32,063 
Government expenditure on goods and ServiceS............. 7,236 TPS CANA 8,075 8,654 9,596 
@urrentiexpenditure: siete ee a ened ta cine Geta etic tes 5,699 5,962 6,273 6,813 7,222 
Gross fixed capital rormationjas sec eee cteectiiecw enn 1,587 1,755 1,802 1,841 2,874 
Business gross fixed capital formation.............eeeeeeee: 6,635 6,960 7,591 9,103 10,424 
INewaresidentialaconstnictiOn-n at sien tieiiescu heisvercla steric tere 1,458 1,677 1,707 2,021 2,124 
New non-residential constructione...+ 5 ..;csees oes e oe cle eiere 2,683 2,638 2,836 8,358 8,955 
New machinery and equipment........c..ccecccceecccees 2,494 2,746 3,049 8,724 4,845 
Value of physical change in inventorieS.............esseeee 30 532 535 386 948 
Non-farm business inventories. o.....06.:.sceeeecesecsces 489 810 24h 616 905 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... —409 222 291 —180 48 
Pyxport, of ZOOdSs and SELViCeSae capac tis since ele seyeietslevelowsisia's Sle 7,631 8, 259 9,111 10,507 11,156 
Deduct: Imports of goods and ServiCeS..........22eeeeeee: —8§8, 542 —9,082 —9,618 {—10,919 |—12,297 
Residual liérror of estimates spa descras:< vias oareeis ee ero nireiete ae 15 263 243 6 106 


—_——_—_— | | | | 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices...| 37,471 40,575 43,424 47,403 51,996 


—Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) Dollars, 1961-65 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1124, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 18,508 19,364 20, 235 21,506 22,800 
Government expenditure on goods and services............- 4,393 4,561 4,588 4,771 5,069 
Current expenditure. a. sc6e caso cine eecce ei ie ee encie 3,227 8,274 8,317 8,478 3,561 
Gross*fixed=capitaliformation- soso re cocci c cae 1,176 1,299 1,279 1,803 1,539 
Adyustingtentry Pere ee eee eee een: —9 —12 —8 —10 —21 
Business gross fixed capital formation................eee00. 4,272 4,361 4,615 5,305 5,820 
New residential’ construction, ...\. ... 00.00 essere clociees some 941 989 1,035 1,162 1,164 
New non-residential construction.............eccecccceees 1,698 1,633 1,698 1,927 2,138 
New machinery and equipment..............cccccccseses 1,627 1,738 1,882 2,215 2,619 
Austin gen Cry aes; s% shot ckssoie ctoce caetedoudonis ae aitioht Ricinus Biccecos 6 1 ~ 1 —1 
Value of physical change in inventorieS...............eee00- 26 462 464 322 854 
Non-farm business inventories,...........s.sscescsesceees 850 237, 193 892 706 
Farm inventories and grain in commercial channels....... —484 258 825 —158 77 
Adyusting entry... seh. occ ee cc ee eet 160 —33 —§4 88 71 
Hxports of goods and iservicesi.. ee seece seas eect ie tee - 6, 224 6,534 Gnlls 8,051 8,452 
Deduct: Imports of goods and serviceS..........eessceeee —6, 845 —6,992 | —7,188 —8,064 —9,042 
Residual error of estimaate, sims ioe seach g aig acct stetaldbaiatle 11 182 165 4 68 
AGS tin SiON LI acti s: ators teas ott eel ne SI ei ae —74 —185 —257 —232 —251 
Gross National Expenditure in Constant (1949) . 
DollarsSag. » 2) ccnneine & tcmthan. om aa eo meni 26,515 28,287 29,740 31, 663 33,770 


Index of gross national expenditure (1949=100).............. 162.2 173.1 182.0 193.7 206.6 
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5.— Year-to-Year Percentage Change in Gross National Expenditure, 1961-65 


Item 1961 


Gross National Expenditure at Market Prices— 
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1963 1964 1965 
p.c p.c p.c 
6.0 7.9 8.1 
4.5 6.3 6.0 
1.4 1.6 2.0 
4.6 7.2 10.9 
0.5 4.0 6.2 
4.1 3.1 4.4 
5.2 8.6 6.0 
1.4 4.8 2.0 
3.8 3.6 3.9 
2.7 2.2 29.0 
—1.6 1.8 18.2 
4.3 0.3 9.2 
9.1 19.9 14.5 
5.8 14.9 9.7 
3.1 4.4 4.3 
8.2 18.4 5.1 
4.7 12.3 0.2 
3.4 5.5 4.9 
7.5 18.4 17.8 
4.0 1355 10.9 
3.4 4.4 6.1 
gid bes 22.1 16.7 
8.3 17.7 Sec 
2.6 3.8 2.6 
10.3 15.3 6.2 
9.0 13.1 5.0 
1.2 1.9 1.2 
5.9 13.5 12.6 
2.9 12.2 12.1 
2.9 1.2 0.4 
7.0 9.2 9.7 
51 6.5 6.6 
1.8 2.5 2.9 


6.—Personal Income, by Source and by Province, 1961-65 
Notz.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961 1962° 1963r 1964r 1965 
Source 
Wages, salaries and supplementary labour income........... 18,996 20, 233 21,547 23, 433 26,033 
Deduct: Employer and employee contributions to social 
insurance and government pension funds................ —787 —812 —852 —912 —959 
Military pay-and allowances... .. osc. een cele e's oe oe viele 550 586 598 583 587 
Net income received by farm operators from farm production 978 1,490 1,582 1,353 1,689 
Net income of non-farm unincorporated business............ 2,274 2,401 2,551 2,720 2,877 
Interest, dividends and net rental income of persons........ 3,030 3,305 3,616 3,799 4,129 
Transfer Payments (excluding interest)— 
I BOMUTOVOTNMIOCUUS HANG. ie a sete tee eit) Lees Akay aia g dee ween 3,441 3,725 3, 848 4,133 4,502 
Charitable contributions from corporations............... 40 44 44 44 
Totals, Personal Income..... CO ACSC A ae MEY te 28,522 30,972 32,934 35,153 38, 902 
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6.—Persona! Income, by Source and by Province, 1961-65 —concluded 


Item 1961 1962° 1963r 1964° 1965 
Province 

Newtoundland:.<cs2tee ere ee re ene 428 449 484 523 584 
Princestidward sisland).ss een. peek eee 101 111 118 132 148 
NOVEISCOULA Sein asc Poe eotesis onc Seite tes Gah ee cic 882 934 981 1,041 1,130 
NewsBranswicke oe. 04. : eee ey, Ee 2 ee eee 636 674 708 77 7 
Quebec 2. ho ARE seals Mae awa Ee ae Oise ae T2012 7,803 8,254 8,980 9,926 
Ontari OR: + ARG Pee, Gee a ee ee fg an AG alae 11, 490 12,252 13,099 14,057 15, 450 
Manito baxkrtinen een hate ca teas Be es Cee es oe 1,395 1,578 1,599 repels 1,846 
Saskatchewan pont eae, oO a heer eae awed sae 1,130 1,576 1,742 1,587 1, 870 
Alberta (tec Birccccta Mies costs eee ee ee ee 2,125 2,030 2,455 2,571 2,867 
British: Columbiat See eee es sca Ce eT eee ee 2,953 3,139 3,366 3,628 4,080 
YukonrandsNorthwestiLerritories'.o.61.01s. een ase sect ee 49 50 53 57 

FE Ore1gniCountrics! at de wena eons Boe ccc chee ene 61 73 75 75 84 


1 Income of Canadians temporarily abroad including pay and allowances of Canadian Armed Forces abroad. 


7.— Disposition of Personal Income, 1961-65 


Note.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1125, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961 1962° 19637 1964r 1965 

Personal Direct Taxes— 
Incomestaxess Sot tyes. RRO, Ee ees aco oohendernk 2,125 2,316 2,487 2,957 3,355 
Succession duties and estate taxes..............--.-eee0e- 146 165 VE 179 209 
Miscellaneous “taxes... t. 42 ie. ck. eee 240 248 258 292 348 
Personal expenditure on consumer goods and services....... 24, 466 25,926 27, 487 29, 666 32,063 
Personal neisaving:..:ictetos< .icde so ee ene ee eee. 1,545 2,317 2; 501 2,059 2,927 
Totals, Personal Income.......................... 28,522 30,972 32,934 35,153 38, 902 


8.—Personal Expenditure on Consumer Goods and Services, 1961-65 


Note.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Item 1961 1962r 1963" 1964F 1965 

EGG. fivtocs, dtetac te Pes iat catch wens subse beak eee: 5, 829 6,123 6,414 6,724 7,114 
Tobacco and alcoholic beverages..............000ceeceeeees 1, 683 1,782 1,840 1,911 2,079 
Clothing and personal furnishings. ...................e0eee- 2,432 2,526 2,643 2,803 2,972 
Shelterss.. 1.02). 26...) hie: 2. eee ee ee eet 3,812 3,996 4,323 4,595 4,907 
Household onerationx 1 aagiis vn. tinh oc mbsitkerod ene suc hem 3,032 3,202 3,352 3,576 3,836 
J rapsportationte of. m0-4.SeeRik ee cod Tes chek 2,872 3,160 3, 430 3,730 4,120 
Personal and medical care and death expenses.............. 2,045 2,204 2,396 2,613 2,841 
Mincellancous £6 i 550ch 808A. bcs obs Md do aes EL ee 2,761 2,933 3,089 3,714 4,194 

Totalsse.g..c.3 <i Bo. os Gite oe MURR esha oe 24,466 255926 27,487 29, 666 32,063 
Durable 200ds sc. scan) ahh: seach oa eee 2,716 2,960 3,246 3,592 4,001 
Noncduralsle £0008o%, ot .00 bosch ana nega eee aera oe 12,178 12,965 13,518 14,389 15, 434 
Dermireses }. Sat 26. eke ee oo eae 1 ee eee 9,572 10,001 10,723 11, 685 12,628 


_—— re ee ee ee eee eee 
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9.—Federal, Provincial and Municipal Government Revenue and Expenditure, 1961-65 


Norre.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 
p. 1126, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961° 1962* 1963° 1964r 1965 
Revenue 

Direct Taxes: Persons— 

FMCOME LASERS sce as we eee eb eee aces Mee ok le hewe a 2,125 2,316 2,487 2,957 3,355 

Succession duties and estate taxeS............... cece sees 146 165 171 179 209 

Misscellaneousstaxes! . 20%... sc sibs deliin 6 «og eles Gowler eve eee eee 240 248 258 292 348 
Direct taxes corporationsy .% cree. ake oe eaten $a) ov aw dg accee 1,612 1,710 1,827 1,996 2,164 
WV IDTLUONGING LAXOS, oes ce tues ers bs oitinc's ocrelete c Lids cies cite were 116 125 127 140 168 
Indirect taxes...... cee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeee scene cee eeetteeeees 4,947 5,585 5,911 6, 695 7,482 
Investment Income— 

Tnderest heir. Acoso ot Mb cane ole Pekieisic see ses 483 536 605 648 728 

Profits of government business enterprises...............- 643 715 790 878 960 
Employer and employee contributions to social insurance 

and government pension funds..............ceeeeecccccees 787 812 852 912 959 

Totals; Bevehuesiccscsesreevsesvis ree 11,099 12,212 13,028 14,697 16,373 
Expenditure 

Purchases of goods and ServiCeS............ccccccccececsees 7,236 UATb WA 8,075 8, 654 9,596 
Transfer Payments— 

Interest Pins: etch dis Joe Ge Tali el ness. aliases Ss 1,170 1,305 1, 423 1,526 1,635 

GEN UBS | ORE na ee TOR RS Oa EE Reet ee ae Tee 3,441 3,725 3, 848 4,133 4,502 

Capralassistane. Ors Fi isce cet oe alee tobe Ceres coer ee ee 6 27 61 82 84 
RPI SUC ICSE PS acini on al sls ac teusie ce o Pu cists Vaxtsced o.0k: niente em 251 292 311 323 310 
Surplus or deficit (on transactions relating to the national 

AYE DO ITT Cp RE ASR ta SE SO I es SRE, Ie —1,005 —854 —690 —21 246 

Totals, Expenditure........................20e00: 11,099 12,212 13, 028 14,697 16,373 


10.—Analysis of Corporation Profits, 1961-65 
Norze.—Comparable figures for the years 1939, 1944, 1946, 1950 and 1953 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, 


p. 1127, and for later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Item 1961 1962" 1963° 1964° 1965 
Corporation profits before taxeS...............eeeeceee eens 2,841 3,235 3,574 4,106 4,448 
Dividends paid to non-residents...............seesceecesees 586 584 614 713 751 


— | — | | | 


Corporation profits including dividends paid to non-residents} 3,427 3, 819 4, 188 4,819 5,199 


—_—___—_| 


Deduct: Corporation income tax liabilities................ —1,612 —1,710 | —1,827 —1,996 —2,164 
Excess of tax liabilities over collections................. 61 57 52 —101 —108 
Tax collections.............-..-- CORSE « Cahinanklat «ta ablaer 1,661 1,653 1,775 2,097 2, 267 
Sorporaon pronts alter taxes... cc.uc a cwlee hs oes an eee sents 1,815 2,109 2,361 2, 823 3,035 
Deduct: Dividends paid to non-residents.................. —586 —584 —614 —713 —751 
Corporation profits retained in Canada.................+0.- 1,229 1,525 1,747 2,110 2,284 
Deduct: Dividends paid to Canadian persons.............. —432 —544 —637 —677 —796 

Deduct: Charitable contributions from corporations....... —40 —44 —44 —44 —44 


— | | | | 


Undistributed Corporation Profits.............. 757 937 1,066 1,389 1,444 
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11.—Corporation Profits before Taxes (including Dividends Paid to Non-residents), 
by Industry, 1961-65 


Nore.—Comparable figures for the years 1954 and 1955 are given in the 1957-58 Year Book, p. 1127, and for 
later years in succeeding editions. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Industry 1961 1962° 1963* 1964F 1965 

PA STi CULGCUTE Se atiieie tls a/s fosciuole een cle Glo spatciarcpelalst ates sisjais ogaiers eases s 
TH OLESIT Ys) eicintereleiotec odio Saleden ove ort ic Qarsele tarcleiciaeertens seen ese 15 13 18 19 18 

Mishing ANGstLAappiNg seo stle ne eile a ctetereiete lel stere ateteneino'sici te ors oie 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells................cceeececeees 361 406 458 604 602 
Manufacturing ais a..cicaen cc te cic che recites qeisteenasse sate esters 1,555 1, 816 2,045 Zr223 2,371 
GONStLUCHON ere ss toncratilels coset one enti sic cae ete 94 63 55 60 78 
PE TANS POLLALION ees: cic see sclera else enrol sheyers clererstoberaieisy age ic/e-o:<ieherele aie 126 125 205 284 306 
Storage, Peer cee toe tieiaeinieises ercliesricibeteeiere a cisvene.gfaie ates 12 12 15 16 16 
(COMMUNICATIONS som) oss oct eerste or abeicks Ge core es 137 157 164 190 214 
Electric power, gas and water utilities...................66. 87 96 75 74 92 
Wholesalettradess:.. Socne. ce cthiecs ce eek cle tice asc sete 222 262 292 345 378 
Retail trades 5. 206s ee ee ae Se Seige roe ee 213 233 257 272 312 
Finance, insurance and real estate............ceeesceeececes 530 543 499 607 660 
PVACO Se oe he Oe a LE eee eee 75 93 105 125 152 
TOGAIS TS 2 oo tet es rene eS ees ile eae 3,427 3,819 4,188 4,819 5,199 


Section 2.—Industry Production Trends 


Indexes of Real Domestic Product 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 1963 made available a new set of production data 
pertaining to the entire spectrum of Canadian industries. These data, in the form of 
volume of production indexes, are measures of value added for each industry expressed in 
the dollars of a base year. Technically, they are termed ‘indexes of real domestic product 
(GDP) at factor cost originating by industry’’.* The value added, or GDP, volume indexes 
can be regarded as an extension of the index of industrial production{ to encompass the 
remainder of the economy. Concepts and basic methods used to construct both indexes 
are the same. Thus, industry production index coverage is extended from mining, manu- 
facturing and electric power and gas utilities, for which volume indexes have been published 
since the 1920s, to include all other major industrial divisions—agriculture, forestry, ‘ 
fishing and trapping, construction, retail and wholesale trade, finance, insurance and real 
estate, transportation, storage and communication, public administration and defence, and 
community, recreation, business and personal service. However, only the index of indus- 
trial production is published on a monthly basis; for the remaining industries only quarterly 
and annual indexes are currently being published. ‘The GDP indexes ean also be regarded 
as an extension of the national accounting framework, i.e., as an elaboration of the supply 
side of the national income accounts.* 


In measuring the output of a single product such as steel, it is normal to think in terms 
of tons of steel when the question of quantity arises. When measuring the combined 
production of steel and natural gas, there is an obvious need for a common denominator 
and it is appropriate to use the average unit prices of a certain time period (chosen as the 
base) to value the quantities produced before adding them together. The resultant 
quantity, volume or real output measure can be subsequently left in its constant or base 


* Indexes of Real Domestic Product by Industry of Origin, 1935-61 (Catalogue No. 61-505). This paper provides a 
detailed explanation of concepts, uses and limitations, data sources, methodology, etc., and covers a much wider 
range of industries than provided in this Section. Current quarterly data are published in DBS monthly Indez of 
Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005). 


} See Revised Index of Industrial Production, 1935-57 (Catalogue No. 61-502) and the current monthly publication 
Index of Industrial Production (Catalogue No. 61-005), together with its 1966 Annual Supplement which contains 
historical revisions to the index of industrial production and its components for the 1949-65 period. 
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period dollar form or it can be expressed in index number form. The latter is accomplished 
by dividing the constant dollar aggregate of the current period by the dollar aggregate for 
the base period and multiplying by 100. In constructing a quantity index for a combination 
of industries where the output of one industry becomes the input of another, the portion 
double-counted must be eliminated. This is accomplished by revaluing both intermediate 
input (materials, fuel, etc.) and total output in terms of the dollars of a common base year 
and subtracting the constant dollar value of the former from the latter to yield a constant 
dollar value added aggregate.* This aggregate is the quantity or volume measure repre- 
sented by the indexes presented herein. 


The annual indexes are well suited for studies of production trends, growth rates and 
inter-industry comparisons, but the quarterly indexes provide a much better tool for the 
study of the cyclical behaviour of industries, short-term changes in production and, in fact, 
for most types of current analysis. Statistics computed for less than annual intervals, 
however, are frequently subject to strong seasonal influences, and variations in the number 
of working days during a quarter may cause differences in the levels of output between two 
quarters which otherwise would not exist. Accordingly, the quarterly real output indexes 
have been adjusted for both seasonal and calendar variation. The effects of the seasonal 
adjustment are shown on the quarterly chart for the period 1949-65. 


REAL DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST 


BY QUARTERS, 1949-65 
(QUANTITY INDEXES, 1949=100) 


UNADJUSTED 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


1951 1953 1955 1959 1961 1963 


Factors Underlying Industrial Output Trends, 1946-65.—The early postwar 
period was marked by several major expansions. The first was based on satisfying the 
backlog of war-deferred investment and consumer demand and on supplying the needs of 
the war-devastated countries, especially for various materials. This was followed by some 
slowing down in production but the requirements of defence-supporting industries after 
the outbreak of the Korean hostilities and stockpiling requirements at home and abroad 
introduced a second expansionary period. The third was the investment boom of the 
mid-1950s during which output reached a new high level. These strong demand influences 
combined to make most of this period one of fairly rapid and sustained growth. During 
the late 1950s the rate of increase diminished, as external sources of supply for many 
commodities multiplied and as competition intensified. At the same time, there was an 
absence of strong stimulants to domestic demand, such as the deferred demand and the 
population growth of the preceding period. During the 1960s, however, the first waves of 
the postwar generation exercised a growing influence on the demand for goods and services 


* See footnote * on previous page. 
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and this proved to be one of the major stimuli to the current expansion which began early 
in 1961 and continued into 1966. Other notable features of the expansion were: the relative- 
ly slow growth of imports compared with previous expansion periods, particularly after 
the stabilization of the Canadian dollar and other government measures undertaken in 
mid-1962 (although some acceleration took place in imports of machinery and equipment 
during 1964 and 1965 in response to the increased investment in construction and plant 
and equipment); the increase in exports, particularly during the latter part of 1963 and early 
1964 when large amounts of wheat were sold abroad; the above-average output of the 
mining and agriculture industries since 1962; the substantial gains in the production of the 
iron and steel and motor vehicle and parts industries throughout most of the period; and 
the increased investment activity in both non-residential and residential construction and 
in machinery and equipment during 1964 and 1965. 


Along with the increases in total final demand, there were shifts in the composition 
of demand, which affected the output of the various industries. Imports retained roughly 
the same relative share of the gross national product but the share of exports declined from 
27.1 p.c. in 1946 to 21.5 p.c. in 1965, an indication of the growing importance of the domestic 
market as an outlet for the products of Canadian industry. Government expenditure and 
business gross fixed capital formation made considerable relative gains but personal ex- 
penditure on goods and services as a percentage of total expenditure declined from 67.8 p.c. 
in 1946 to 61.6 p.c. in 1965. 


Even more remarkable than some of the demand-induced changes were the striking 
changes brought about by the technological discoveries and innovations that transformed 
whole production processes and opened up previously unknown areas in the fields of manu- 
facturing, transportation and communication. Newer industries, such as air transport, 
assumed major importance in a comparatively short time; entirely new industries, such as 
gas pipelines, appeared; and a profusion of new products were created, such as the petro- 
chemicals of the chemicals industry and the television and other electronic products of the 
telecommunication equipment industry. As was to be expected, the industries in a position 
to benefit from such innovations were among the most rapidly expanding in the economy, 
although the impact of the expansion spread through the entire economic system. The 
changes in production and demand also influenced the level of employment in the various 
industries; there was a considerable shift in employment during the postwar period from 
the goods-producing to the service-producing industries and most of the loss in the former 
took place in agriculture. 


12.— Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 


1950-65 
(1949 =100) 
eee OONDeqOOOBDODOD#OND >= — 
Industry 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
A SricaltUre,. rors sone vale ee eaten Cae de comers 106.2 | 120.9 | 148.8 | 136.3 | 104.3 13251 14127 | 1b 
HMorestiy Wiis ee ete eio tetra acters 118.9 | 141.5 | 129.7 123% 128.4 | 135.7 | 143.4 | 130.5 
ishing and trapping. es. sackirrisetiseeni 108.8 | 111.4 101.6 | 103.5 112.3 105.6 | 111.6 105.5 
Minitig’ ot cease lne ciorcke chet ae orencncree remetens 109.3 | 123.5 | 1381.6 143.3 | 158.9 | 187.8 | 218.3 | 239.3 
Manufacturing. pettiness nee tea 106.7 | 115.9 | 120.2 128.9 | 126.0 | 138.3 | 151.2 | 150.9 
Construction: 3.024. sc one Gao oe re 106.7 | 110.6 | 123.2 130.1 129.8 | 139.8 | 165.7 | 174.7 
Electric power and gas utilities............. 113.2 | 129.4 | 140.7 | 147.8 | 161.6 | 183.0 | 204.4 | 219.9 
Transportation, storage, communication....| 103.3 113.1 119.4 | 121.0 | 117.9 | 133.6 149.2 | 149.6 
TTT AUG ohio ee eee EO ee 106.9 | 108.1 114.6 | 121.3 120.6 | 132.0 | 144.2 | 144.6 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 105.6 113.4 118.4 123.2 129.9 136.6 141.5 150.9 
Public administration and defence.......... 106.6 119.0 136.2 144.2 151.3 156.3 158.8 163.7 
Community, recreation, business and per- 
SONA SOLVACE cent. nals c sleet eee eieas teres 103.2 O79 8 tla 115-7 117.4"|- 11929 9 127-0" ft t30a0 


i | ee | ee | a | nnn] ee 


Real Domestic Product............... 106.5 | 114.8 | 123.2 | 127.4 | 124.7 | 137.4 | 149.6 | 149.6 
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12.— Quantity Indexes of Real Domestic Product at Factor Cost, by Industry of Origin, 
1950-65—concluded 


a RE a eee Ce 


Industry 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
ag 1 RE Se ee ee 125.1 12554 127.9 | 116.0 | 134.7 | 147.5 | 140.2 | 149.9 
USSR PAE yes EOE ALI I SS ee 115.6 | 130.6 | 141.8 | 1380.8 | 140.5 | 149.4 | 159.3 | 160.4 
Fishing and trapping....................... 117.8 105.8 104.0 115.7 130.4 125.2 123.6 120.4 
BED AW ee ERM Ro ees es oe cet Ce ee en mee 243.3 | 275.4 | 275.6 | 283.0 | 304.7 | 318.3 | 346.4 | 365.6 
Maneiariiring) 2PM. Ree: 148.0 | 159.0 | 161.2 | 166.9 | 181.2 193.9 | 211.9 | 230.1 
PONTOON 204 be ne eS S reece Lado k: 178.4 | 170.7 | 163.0 | 168.4 | 170.9 | 173.6 | 190.4 | 211.2 
Electric power and gas utilities............. 241.3 | 273.9 | 298.5 | 316.3 | 338.0 | 367.5 | 405.7 448.3 
Transportation, storage and communication| 146.7 160.5 163.9 172.0 179.2 192.0 209.3 224.8 
dbs IE Pe SE Sa SU niet ON Reeeramene 147.4 | 156.4 | 156.6 | 158.2 | 166.8 | 173.2 183.8 | 197.6 
Finance, insurance and real estate.......... 156.1 163.5 169.5 175.5 182.9 194.5 | 203.0 | 211.9 
Public administration and defence.......... 17123 175.0 177.8 183.9 187.9 188.1 189.8 190.7 
Community, recreation, business and per- 
BONUMECEMICOIR EOI. UC ee 135.1 141.3 | 147.4 | 152.2 158.2 165.0 | 171.0 | 178.8 
Real Domestic Product............... 151.5 | 159.8 | 162.5 | 165.7 | 176.5 | 186.4 | 197.9 | 211.6 


Industrial Expansion, 1946-65.—Although all the major industry groups expanded 
during 1946-65, development was not uniform throughout the period. Three important 
types of factors affecting the expansionary paths of industries were in evidence at some point 
during the period. The first may be described as some special factor at work in a particular 
industry, the effects of which would be most noticeable in that industry—for example, the 
demand for uranium which had an important influence on the mining industry during the 
latter half of the 1950s, the opening up of new mineral resources such as the iron ore mines in 
Quebec-Labrador, and certain technological innovations such as the development. of 
synthetic materials or television. The second type of factor is much more general in its 
effects and in its causes. Such factors as increased demand for consumer goods resulting 
from a rising standard of living and a growing population, shifts in world trading patterns 
or shortages causing increased demand for export goods, the surge of investment activity 
associated with replacement cycles, as well as attempts to broaden the base of economic 
activity through investment in research, social overhead capital, education, improved 
management and marketing techniques, or a more efficient production process (or a con- 
fluence of all these factors) appear to lie at the root of such postwar expansions as the in- 
vestment boom of the mid-1950s or the rapid expansion in production since 1961. The 
third type of factor would be some unique and far-reaching event, of which the Korean 
War might serve as a conspicuous example. 


All three factors, jointly or in turn, have reacted on the various industries resulting in 
the upswings in aggregate production. The percentage growth of each of the main in- 
dustrial groups in the 1946-65 period was as follows:— 


Industry D.C. Industry De. 
FAC ef oe ee, we 1.5 Trades: dacutetn kere Peta de 4.1 
OL OSGIN io. 6 cuss. closeted dic (aa s oe 1d Finance, insurance and _ real 
Fishing and trapping........... 1.8 estate. tt teseees ett e eee eees 
Mining ‘ Ee he Public administration and de- 

4.9 ek aah NEC Sak FENCES eee Ran Se eee) 
Manufacturing.................. 4.8 i ‘ ; 

. Community, recreation, busi- 
CAMAMUCCIONS...\.035. cava aha ss 5.1 ness and personal service.... 3.6 
Electric power and gas utilities. 9.6 eee 
Transportation, storage and Reat Domestic Propvwct....... 4.4 


communication............. 4.6 
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Foremost in growth was the electric power and gas utilities industry, followed by the 
mining and construction industries. All three were strongly affected by technological 
advances, new discoveries and a fairly well sustained demand for their products. The — 
demand in mining frequently came from abroad, resulting in relatively high export sales and | 
providing incentive for the opening up and developing of new mineral resource areas. — 
Some slackening in construction activity was evident following the unusually high levels — 
reached during the mid-1950s but since 1963 the swing has again been upward. 


Although most of the other industry divisions (except agriculture, forestry and fishing 
and trapping) expanded at roughly the same average rate of between about 4 p.c. and 5 p.c., 
the manufacturing, trade, and transportation, storage and communication industry divi- 
sions, which together account for about one half of the total output, also showed strikingly 
similar cyclical patterns. Within manufacturing it was the durables component that ex- 
panded particularly rapidly during the cyclical upturns and that benefited from the need 
for machinery and equipment in the periods of heavy investment and from increased con- 
sumer demand for such products as motor vehicles and electrical appliances during the 
current expansion. Non-durables maintained a fairly steady rate of expansion for most of 
the postwar period, largely in response to increased population and demand for industrial 
materials. A similar pattern was observable in trade, with retail trade exhibiting a rela- 
tively smooth expansionary trend. 


The community, recreation, business and personal service industry division was 
relatively insensitive both to cyclical and irregular influences but, along with some other 
steadily expanding industries such as finance, insurance and real estate, non-durables and 
retail trade, it helped to sustain aggregate production and growth during periods of contrac- 
tion and expansion. Although this division as a whole showed a less-than-average rate of 
growth, some of its components, such as business services, education and hospitals and 
restaurants, hotels and motels, were among the most rapidly and steadily expanding in 
the economy. 


The rates of growth in the forestry, agriculture, and fishing and trapping divisions 
were also below average and were subject to pronounced irregular fluctuations in output— 
forestry because of the nature of its production processes and also, to some extent, because 
of its sensitivity to changes in world demand and price; agriculture because of marked 
year-to-year differences in output more often caused by weather conditions and similar 
factors than by changes in prices and demand conditions; and fisheries because of its 
dependence on the vagaries of nature. 


Production of Commodity-Producing Industries 


The data contained in the tables under this heading are published in the DBS report 
Survey of Production.* The scope of the survey of production is limited to industries chiefly 
engaged in the production of commodities and it measures production in current dollars. 
This is in contrast to the real domestic product series (pp. 1080-1084) which encompasses 
all industries and measures production in terms of the dollars of a base year. 4 


Tables 13 and 14 give ‘‘census value added” production data, classified by province and 
industry, respectively. Census value added is derived by deducting the cost of materials, 
fuel, electricity and process supplies consumed in the production process from the gross 
value of output (shipments or sales adjusted for inventories). The figures include interim 
classification and valuation changes in mining and manufacturing brought about by the 
adoption of the 1960 standard industrial classification of establishments. However, the 
two industry aggregates continue to consist of census value added accruing from their pri- 
mary activity only.* Standard industrial classification changes have not yet been imple- 
mented for other industries. 


_* DBS Catalogue No. 61-202. See Appendix II of the 1963 issue for census value added in manufacturing (all 
activities) 1961, 1962 and 1963. 


————— eee 
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13.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province, 1961-63 


Province or Territory 1961 1962 1963 
$’000 p.c. $7000 p.c. $’000 p.e. 

INDWTOUUCIANGI. Fle uceics ane cles 261,003 1.4 290,161 1.4 307,619 i 
rince Edward Island............... 45,357 0.2 50,564 0.2 52, 855 0.2 
PIO SOG UIE ie Ee coerce curse dacceus 408,798 ak: 422,516 2.0 445,712 1.9 
DVS runs WICK, os, Meee. che tee tee 329, 480 137 329,107 1.5 354, 6382 1.6 
HADGOLS ASCII ee. JAA Ac SRL 5,043,234 26.1 5,415, 924 25.3 5, 588,386 24.4 
OOTP Le. <n Pee age ae, A alte ae 8,073,123 41.8 8,685, 160 40.6 9,314, 608 40,7 
INIGHICODA eee ihe Sacre cs ere ss 693, 411 3.6 895,312 4.2 909, 463 4.0 
SASKATCHEWAN > ayes we atazitis Sie’ ars%arois le 765,917 4.0 1,252,440 5.8 1,557,995 6.8 
PRAT YCELCSET Cte tckvee cera: Geo ce rece 1,738,585 9.0 1,903, 899 9.0 2,047,788 9.0 
British Columbia2. vor es) eee ek. 1,907,739 9.9 2,127,590 9.9 2,262,789 10.0 
Yukon and Northwest Territories?. . 30, 479 0.2 29, 464 0.1 30,000 0.1 
Canadas eee: 19, 297,126 100.0 21,402,138 100.0 22,871,847 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 
British Columbia. 


2 Construction figures for the Yukon and Northwest Territories are included with 


14.—Census Value Added for Commodity-Producing Industries, by Province 


and Industry, 1963 


Prince 
Industry Newfoundland Edward Nova Scotia New Brunswick 
Island 
$000 p.c $7000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $'000 p.c. 
Agriculture................ nie Bas 13,665 25.8 24,877 5.6 23,355 6.6 
Forestry 19,654 6.4 492 0.9 12,610 2.8 38,307 10.8 
Fisheries 20, 429 6.6 4,630 8.8 36, 644 8.2 9,353 2.6 
Trapping 59 ape 1 a4 100 be 221 0.1 
TLR Soe na aa 79,600 25.9 296 0.6 45,808 10.3 11, 666 3.3 
Electric power............. 15, 441 5.0 2,696 yl 28,515 6.4 24, 473 6.9 
Manufactures.............. 74,001 24.1 10,621 20.1 188, 064 42.2 169, 640 47.8 
Corstruction....... 4046+ 604. 98, 435 32.0 20, 454 38.7 109, 095 24.5 77,617 21.9 
MW otalsc-teusscenen sock 307,619! | 100.01 52,855 100.0 445, 712 100.0 304, 632 100.0 
Quebec Ontario Manitoba Saskatchewan 
$’000 p.c. $’000 p.c. $000 p.c $7000 p.c 
WEPIOUIENT Os cas a, cca5i05 sce 275,509 4.9 599, 991 6.4 199,209 21.9 915,699 58.8 
oe Se RE or lee ta Boia 169, 100 3.0 118,160 1.3 5,395 0.6 2,992 0.2 
Fisheries.................. 6,223 0.1 5,504 0.1 4,356 0.5 1,300 0.1 
PUEADDIG at een tone C-, 1,503 -- 8,442 ce 1,627 0.2 1,416 0.1 
Mining ot. eee 326,159 5.9 363, 843 3.9 36, 678 4.0 224, 332 14.4 
Electric power............. 262,733 4.7 326, 498 3.9 44,109 4.8 43 , 023 2:7 
Manufactures.............. 3,589,618 64.3 6,539, 556 70.2 402,250 44.2 137, 849 8.8 
Construction............... 7,541 17.1 1,357,614 14.6 215, 840 23.8 231,384 14.9 
EL OURIS 22 a vis. os skuns 5,588,386 100.0 9,314,608 100.0 909, 463 100.0 1,557,995 100.0 
cme Yukon and 
British 
Alberta : Northwest Canada 
Columbia Territories 
$’000 p.c. $’000 $000 p.c. 
OU LL ETO. 4 inci sip ores nies 507,790 24.8 104, 897 2,664, 992 11.6 
Eee ca ois cis oss nn 19,440 1.0 362,384 749,096 3.3 
Masterios, 22080) ...207.. 676 -- 40, 466 130,376 0.6 
ODED «ates s a.c.6 « s:ej0.0 0.0» 1,949 0.1 922 12,174 0.1 
Amn) CEE I, SES 593,735 29.0 150,769 1, 855, 853 8.1 
Electric power............. 59, 547 2.9 101,376 911,671 4.0 
Manufactures.............. 394,317 19.2 1,060,772 12,568,168 54.9 
Construction............... 470,334 23.0 441 , 2032 8,979,517 iWin 
ACTOS eet a aa 25047, 788 100.0 | 2,262,789 100.0 30, 000 100.0 {122,871,847 100.0 


1 Excludes agriculture. 
olumbia. 


2 Includes the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 3 Included with British 
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Section 3.—Ag¢regate Productivity Trends 


Increasing interest in questions of economic growth, cost-structure and international 
competitiveness, and in the relationships between output, employment, earnings and prices 
has focused attention on productivity as a framework within which such problems can 
usefully be discussed. Recognizing this interest, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
made available annual indexes of output per person employed and per man-hour in Canada 
covering the commercial industries as a whole, with separate detail for agriculture and the 
commercial non-agricultural industries, manufacturing and the residual commercial non- 
manufacturing industries of this universe. * 


Although these measures relate output to a single input only, namely labour time, they 
do not measure the exclusive contribution of labour to output. Changes in indexes of 
output per unit of labour input reflect the combined influence of a number of separate though 
interrelated factors such as the amount and quality of capital equipment, the extent of 
utilization of available capacity, managerial efficiency and the impact of technological 
progress, as well as the skill and effort of the work force. 


Sources of Data.—The output components of the various indexes of output per 
unit of labour input referred to here are the historical indexes of “real domestic product 
(GOP) at factor cost by industry of origin”’, described in Section 2, p. 1080. These indexes, 
which were developed within the conceptual framework of the national accounts and which 
measure in constant dollar terms the unduplicated contribution of each component industry 
to total output, are considered basically suitable for productivity measurement when 
matched with the corresponding input measures. 


The major sources for the employment and man-hour indexes were the monthly labour 
force and employment surveys, and these were supplemented by data from such sources as 
the annual censuses of manufacturing and mining and the decennial census of population. 
Since the data from these diverse sources varied considerably in their coverage, concepts 
and methods of compilation, care had to be exercised in their selection, adaptation and 
combination into aggregate measures of labour input which would be conceptually and 
statistically consistent, both internally and in relation to the output data. Labour force 
survey data were used for the paid worker estimates of agriculture and of fishing and 
trapping, while those for manufacturing and mining were based on adjusted annual census 
data. Estimates for most of the remaining industry divisions were derived from adjusted 
employment survey data. Estimates of other than paid workers (own-account workers, 
employers and unpaid family workers) were derived mainly from the labour force survey. 
The estimates of average hours worked, which were needed for the indexes of output per 
man-hour, were also based on labour force survey data, except in the case of manufacturing, 
where estimates of man-hours paid from the census of manufactures were adjusted to the 
man-hours worked concept. 


Growth Rates.—Output per person employed in the commercial non-agricultural 
industries, to which the initial coverage of the indexes was confined, grew at an average . 
annual rate of 2.5 p.c. between 1946 and 1965. Because of the decline in average hours 
worked per person, this was a lower rate of growth than that of output per man-hour which, 
during the same period, increased by 3.2 p.c. per annum. Corresponding figures for 
manufacturing were 3.4 p.c. and 3.8 p.c. and those for the residual non-manufacturing in- 
dustries of the commercial non-agricultural sector were 2.1 p.c. and 2.9 p.c., respectively. 


In agriculture, the average annual rates of growth of output per person employed and 
per man-hour between 1946 and 1965 were 5.3 p.c. and 5.5 p.c., respectively. However, 
in view of the difficulties of measuring the number and especially the man-hours of persons 
employed in agriculture, data presented for this industry division should be regarded as 


*See DBS Reference Paper Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial 
Non-agricultural Industries, 1947-63 (Catalogue No. 14-501) and the first subsequent annual publication Indezes of 
Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour in Canada, Commercial Industries, 1946-65 (Catalogue No. 14-201). 
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approximate. In the commercial industries as a whole, output per person employed in- 
creased between 1946 and 1965 at an average annual rate of 3.3 p.c., while output per man- 
hour grew by 4.1 p.c. per annum. 


Inter-industry Shift Effects.—In addition to measuring the changes in productivity 
within the component industries, the aggregate productivity indexes measure the effect of 
shifts in employment and production between industries having different levels of produc- 
tivity. One of the most significant such shifts within the commercial industries of Canada 
during the postwar years was from agriculture to the non-agricultural industries, where a 
higher level of output per unit of labour input prevails. The effect of this shift can be 
measured in various ways and a number of alternative calculations have been carried out 
for the most recent annual publication,* all of which confirm, to a greater or lesser extent, 
that the decline in the relative importance of agriculture made a positive contribution to 
the total increase in output per person employed in the commercial industries between 1946 
and 1965. 

* DBS Catalogue No. 14-201. 


15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, 1946-65 


(1949 =100) 
Output Output 
Year Output “Need s es per Person per 
Ploy Employed | Man-Hour 
CoMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES 
EAB Gece eae ct <=0 550k cate Ried os sides Dattecnes 88.1 92.4 95.3 95.3 92.4 
BOA PM ge teis SON BE core ack « Be eee oe ak au eels bo 94.0 96.8 97.4 97.1 96.5 
LUE a eater Ale IN 1, es Bie Fs A © AS 97.4 98.6 99.2 98.8 98.2 
TOE: Oe Bact ri 75 1) ee Me dS Re Pe is 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
MBOO NOEL soc ct CROCE oe lh «Me ae cc ot os OSE hoe 106.7 100.0 97.7 106.6 109.2 
EO ME Sh oterosk MuAh cisnceaalere Sto ele-eis ed no ME doce 114.9 102.5 99.5 112.1 115.5 
LDDs aes 5905 8 54 Re 2, Sa Se 123.0 103.5 99.7 118.8 PBS = 
RA Me cee OE 5. oe cts + Be oe occ dss eae oe 127.0 104.0 100.0 122.1 127.0 
LES? eee Se ae. |) See Wrat( Secs Sennen Wane et ee eer 123.4 103.3 98.9 119.5 124.8 
LC ot paca ake P] gaara Mile Ae Ree ee ae) a 136.8 104.7 99.5 130.7 137.6 
ROM ee cre POL. senck RAIS os Hh. ROSES 149.8 108.9 103.5 137.5 144.7 
MOOT MOL. «vs ch Soe RER + 500 stew RMA cdots seadttass 149.3 110.8 103.4 134.7 144.5 
RUB ee ce set Mt Es ok SONS cis os BEE are 150.8 107.7 99.3 140.0 151.8 
LI5D SES eee eee PE he ook Ber ass tet. ics. 159.3 109.5 101.0 145.5 157.8 
ERED Bets do nts eek oocc chs Bede co ds oO Le oe 161.7 109.0 99.8 148.3 162.0 
ES aE Osdee Jad Sees ee 1 eee ee eee ee 164.4 109.4 98.6 150.3 166.8 
BOGUS ee, Mea BOE honcho ai Sh loss, ops teak ho Uk oni 175.6 LUST, 100.8 157.2 174.1 
ROGA Preteen He ER od cobs Mohede case deen Pee. 186.1 113.8 101.9 163.5 182.5 
DOG er See Bel stg POT, pea: RBS a, 198.2 117.9 105.3 168.1 188.3 
LL Roemer ae kro. ea Sone ISIC IIo renee Wire Ph Goesi 122.2 107.6 174.1 197.7 
1965 as percentage of 1946.................... p.c. 241.5 132.2 112.9 182.7 213.9 
Annual trend rate of change!................. p.c. +4.4 +1.1 +0.3 +3.3 +4.1 
a AGRICULTURE 
MOAGMEMA Ce EMTS eR: cee tho ees costae ome eiee cs 109.4 109.4 112.1 100.0 97.6 
TUE aes Okt ry GOCE Od SIDES IErTOn Bees 102.8 103.5 102.4 99.3 100.4 
WSS Hee ci80e cites ate Se cote wis oie u tetatttee oie on dee hha ue one's 106.1 101.1 100.8 104.9 105.3 
Ee US RR Ee LES dei REPL MR 5 Ree I i pt 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
oe Se SNe leh eR A 106.2 93.9 91.8 14354 115.7 
ODA rEsoe ante te . terkeeen set LS hemes, ot ee. 5, 120.9 86.6 86.2 139.6 140.3 
HOUR roc cio siete Soe + ocho Selene osc cdos Meee e ss 148.8 82.2 82.6 181.0 180.2 
RUDD ARAN TAM ek ae ce cleans OM MG aces Sueee bee 136.3 79.2 81.1 17222 168.0 
Be ioc 4 cic Btn OEE Ba ors ecb orte lotions, orniare, Gaveea aes ob 104.3 81.0 83.9 128.8 124.4 
JOP olga dS SE AA Gee eso 2 a 132.1 75.6 78.4 174.9 168.5 
RDO Deen gs tah eee ES, 1 Uae ce aaidadits Rohan k 141.7 71.6 74.8 198.0 189.4 
ME cls Sih ce seas oo ob alplattten ee ctndhcc wees 1175 68.6 70.9 171.2 165.7 
RADON NG Sister. ale l Selb oie ose d Pama. Fe 125.1 65.7 66.7 190.5 187.5 
TNS aes G1 Sys Maes oS iaiels cblatstats fo: 06,9 ctbiodocl scion 125.1 63.8 64.7 196.0 193.4 
“Ee ohne ee As, 4 ena Ania Hie Re 127.9 62.3 62.9 205.5 203.5 
Pilimoerets f. Misse. Wenn os), pO, ee id. Heed bs 116.0 62.2 61.6 186.5 188.3 
USE RS eS Re Se 2 ee ae Pa 134.7 60.2 59.3 223.6 227.2 
LS a Si Se a, hn ees tr a 147.5 59.1 57.4 249.5 256.9 
2S Hy Se et ee 140.2 57.6 55.1 243.6 254.7 
UU oiyes eattlo CBG ai ROSS es ceeuss hae Seens Mie tees 2 SA 149.9 54.2 51.4 276.4 292.0 
1965 as percentage of 1946..................0.. p.c. 137.1 49.6 45.8 276.5 299.1 
Annual trend rate of change!l.................. p.c. +1.5 —3.6 —3.8 +5.3 +5.5 


1 Calculated by fitting a straight line to the logarithms of the data using the least squares method. 
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15.—Indexes of Output per Person Employed and per Man-Hour, 1946-65—concluded 


Output Output 
7 Persons Man- 
Year Output per Person per 
Employed Hours Employed | Man-Hour 
é’ CoMMERCIAL NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 
TK Ciel Riek ate paca Somat Mele 5 Shier tn & iat Nes Piety bn 85.3 86.9 88.6 98.1 96.2 
VOAT CHEE. SE NAL TE PIE) ste ona. erat te 92.8 94.6 95.3 98.1 97.3 
1Q4S 55 Fee ee, elite de oze xe het ar etae aeto defer 96.3 97.8 98.6 98.5 97.7 
1940 rears cts atebocere ohers,ayoy YokosoyetNercio persue ee een eres 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
LOSOMALEM. «dee eheeerre EY, ike b istelde th ete eran. ont 106.7 102.0 100.1 104.6 106.7 
LOSI Ley ce CR BR Set orem cree 114.1 107.7 104.8 106.0 108.9 
1952 Sees kre ttovavots:s cate cucves he reps Patera seieh siete tener crank fetch 119.5 110.4 106.6 108.3 112.2 
TOBSE SEROUS, ARE, CREAT, etre ctoeaetcntetc kone ered 125.8 112.1 107.5 112.2 116.9 
1954... tis Shcoxnaette, d.lentle Gareuisios saunter ate 126.0 110.6 104.9 113.9 120.1 
NQSD ese ee eco oe ciesge beac eter tietecteisiccolee 137.5 114.1 107.9 120.5 127.4 
LQ5G LESTE ae AE a ee ee a tee 150.9 121.0 115.0 124.7 13122 
LOS Tis sete sscstteyeteisials abe Sstolecstet e's hes ce Beh ree ch aeeto or 153.5 124.5 116.4 123.3 131.9 
WObStee rey cone tere tent noreiecite yee eee Orne 154.2 121.3 112.3 12tal 137.2 
OSG Ra ee a Ae leh ere eens tees 163.9 124.3 115.5 131.8 141.9 
1960 tied eee lee Sire nats Sos 166.1 124.2 114.6 133.8 145.0 
111177 hi eRe ees See eet a eats ee aan Coa 170.8 124.7 113.4 137.0 150.7 
1 PAE RSS See nooo ogmob an oh ora Ac 181.0 128.4 117.4 141.0 154.1 
LOGS Wn Le Meee Mrttiee aio crane eerefecererte cto ereecexelers 191.2 131-5 119.8 145.4 159.6 
TOGA ee eer ae Pvancin tt cis cs eee Ciiee cu eaeetete 205.8 137.4 125.4 149.8 164.2 
LOGS yee elon rie telat 221.0 144.2 130.1 153.3 169.8 
1965 as percentage of 1946.............00--eees p.c. 259.3 165.9 146.9 156.3 176.5 
Annual trend rate of changel.................. p.c. +4.8 +2.2 +1.5 42.5 +3.2 
MANUFACTURING 

85.2 90.0 92.3 94.7 92.3 

93.2 96.3 97.7 96.9 95.5 

97.3 98.5 100.4 98.7 96.9 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

106.7 101.7 100.8 104.9 105.9 

115.9 107.9 104.9 107.4 110.5 

120.2 110.8 106.6 108.4 11267 

128.9 114.2 110.5 112.9 116.6 

126.0 109.3 103.9 115.2 121.3 

138.3 112.1 107.0 123.3 129.2 

151.2 116.8 112.3 129.5 134.7 

150.9 Wig? 1113 128.6 135.5 

148.0 111.5 105.8 132.8 139.9 

159.0 112.8 107.8 140.9 147.5 

161.2 111.4 105.6 144.7 152.7 

166.9 110.9 104.6 150.5 159.5 

181.2 115.4 109.3 157.0 165.8 

193.9 119.0 Tee 163.0 172.1 

211.9 124.7 118.6 169.9 178.6 

230.1 130.2 123.3 176.7 186.7 

1965 as percentage of 1946...............0.008- p.c. 270.1 144.7 133.6 186.6 202.2 
Annual trend rate of change!..............---. p.c. +4.8 +1.3 +0.9 +3.4 +3.8 


NoN-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
(CoMMERCIAL NON-AGRICULTURAL) 


85.3 85.3 86.9 100.0 98.2 

92.6 93.7 94.3 98.8 98.2 

95.8 97.4 97.7 98.4 98.0 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

106.7 102.2 99.7 104.5 107.0 

11322 107.5 104.7 105.3 108.1 

119.2 110.2 106.5 108.2 111.9 

124.2 111.0 106.2 111.9 117.0 

126.0 111.2 105.4 113.2 119.5 

137.1 115:2 108.3 119.0 126.5 

150.7 123.3 116.3 122.2 129.6 

154.9 128.4 118.7 120.6 130.5 

157.3 126.5 115.4 124.4 136.3 

166.4 130.4 119.0 127.5 139.7 

168.6 131.0 118.7 128.7 142.1 

172.8 132.1 117.4 130.8 147.2 

180.8 135.3 WARD 13350 149.2 

189.8 138.2 123.1 187.3 154.2 

202.7 144.2 128.5 140.6 157.8 

216.4 151.6 133.3 142.7 162.3 

1965 as percentage of 1946.............eeeeeee: p.c. 253.8 me ekideS 153.5 142.7 165.4 

Annual trend rate of change!.................. p.c. +4.8 +2.6 +1.8 +2.1 +2.9 
Pc ds TNaPek TPs ely NR ia NRA TOS MA arMgEL A SCL 2s a A ac aa dad lh a ale tt ae 


1 Calculated by fitting a straight line to the logarithms of the data using the least squares method. 
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INDEXES OF OUTPUT PER PERSON EMPLOYED, 
COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIES, 1946-65 
(1949=100) 
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Section 4.—Canadian Balance of International Payments* 


Canada’s total commercial and financial transactions with residents of other countries 
are presented in summary form in statements of the Canadian balance of international 
payments. The current account shows separately the principal types of transactions in 
goods and services with non-residents. The capital account provides a distribution of 
capital movements into direct and portfolio investments and into long-term and short-term 
forms. ‘The difference between the current account balance and the balance of these capital 
movements in an accounting period is reflected in the change in the official holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange, and Canada’s net International Monetary Fund position. 


During the past decade, a wide degree of imbalance has characterized Canada’s in- 
ternational payments. Large current account deficits have customarily been associated 
with periods of Canadian prosperity. High levels of investment, rising personal consump- 
tion and the growth in government expenditures, including defence outlays abroad, have 
contributed to the deficits. These large current deficits, which reached a peak of 
$1,487,000,000 in 1959, have reflected and been financed by substantial inflows of capital. 
Following this record high level, the imbalances in current transactions narrowed in suc- 
cessive years to $424,000,000 in 1964 but widened in 1965 to $1,083,000,000, as a result of a 
sharp contraction in the merchandise surplus. 


* More detailed information is given in DBS annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments and Inter- 
national Investment Position (Catalogue No, 67-201) and in Quarterly Estimates of the Canadian Balance of International 
Payments (Catalogue No. 67-001). 
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Current Account Transactions.—The surplus on merchandise trade, * which emerg- 
ed in 1961 for the first time since 1954, expanded sharply in 1963 and in 1964 when it ex- | 
ceeded $700,000,000; an important element in this rise was the extraordinary sales of wheat 
and flour to the U.S.8.R. and other Communist countries. Thus, the reduction of Canada’s 
deficit on current transactions in goods and services between 1959 and 1964, followed by an 
upturn in 1965, was mainly the result of a shift in the balance of commodity trade. This — 
balance varied widely; the record deficit of $728,000,000 occurred in 1956 when it accounted 
for more than one half of the total current account deficit and the unusually large surplus 
of $701,000,000 for 1964 exceeded the level of the merchandise surpluses of the immediate 
postwar years. The export balance of $118,000,000 in 1965 was markedly lower than the 
surpluses of $173,000,000 and $184,000,000 in 1961 and 1962. The non-merchandise 
deficit rose rapidly from 1955, when it still stood below $500,000,000, to 1961, when the © 
$1,000,000,000-level was exceeded. In recent years, the “invisible” deficit has fluctuated 
within a fairly narrow range and stood at $1,201,000,000 in 1965. 

Since 1954, when merchandise exports and imports were almost equal at $3,900,000,000, 
exports have increased fairly steadily to a record of $8,745,000,000 in 1965. Imports, on 
the other hand, have shown wider fluctuations in their growth pattern. The value of 
imports in current dollars rose more than 40 p.c. in two years to $5,565,000,000 in 1956 
and, except for a substantial drop of nearly 8 p.c. to $5,066,000,000 in 1958, remained at 
about that level until 1960. Thereafter the value rose at a generally increasing rate of 
growth to $8,627,000,000 in 1965, which was about 56 p.c. above 1960. 

In the past decade, the relative importance of exports of manufactured goods increased 
markedly, that of metals and minerals advanced more moderately, and the percentage 
share for forest products narrowed visibly. The relative position of wheat and wheat 
flour, which had been diminishing, recovered sharply in 1961 as a result of the large ship- 
ments of grain to Mainland China and other Communist countries. The very heavy ship- 
ments of wheat on the Russian account, together with sizable exports to Britain, Japan, 
Mainland China, West Germany and Eastern European countries, boosted the total value 
of wheat and wheat flour exports in 1964 to about $1,100,000,000, although the total de- 
clined to some $900,000,000 the following year. During the 1960s, an increasing share of 
the Canadian national output has moved into foreign markets. Contributing to the gain 
of some $500,000,000 in merchandise exports in 1965 were larger shipments of meat, wood 
pulp, newsprint, non-ferrous metals, crude petroleum and natural gas, chemicals and 
fertilizers, and manufactured goods. Within the manufactured goods group, exports of 
motor vehicles and parts doubled from less than $180,000,000 in 1964 to more than 
$350,000,000 in 1965, following the signing at the beginning of the year of the Canadian- 
United States Automotive Agreement. However, with the removal of tariffs from the 
two-way trade in new cars and parts, the rise in imports exceeded that in exports and the 
deficit on trade in automobiles and parts expanded in 1965. 

The value of all imports rose sharply in 1965 to the highest recorded level of 
$8,627,000,000. Motor vehicles and parts accounted for over $300,000,000 of the expansion 
and smaller but still substantial increases took place in imports of industrial materials, 
machinery, equipment and tools, coal and fuel oil, and consumer goods. Small rises in a 
variety of food commodities were, however, not enough to counterbalance a decline of 
nearly $50,000,000 in raw sugar imports. 

The deficit on Canada’s non-merchandise transactions with foreign countries, which 
since 1959 has been on a high plateau exceeding $1,000,000,000, rose to $1,201,000,000 in 


* Commodity trade statistics have been adjusted to reflect more closely the timing of transactions, particularly 
for investment goods, and to exclude commodities which are either covered elsewhere in the accounts or are not 
pertinent for balance of payments purposes. 
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1965. This deficit has risen about 150 p.c. in the past decade. A total of $761,000,000 or 
more than 60 p.c. of the 1965 deficit was directly related to Canada’s indebtedness abroad. 
Interest and dividend payments by Canadians to non-resident investors reached 
$1,071,000,000, transfers in other forms of investment income amounted to well over 
$200,000,000, and there were also growing payments abroad for a variety of business serv- 
ices. Furthermore, some hundreds of millions of dollars of earnings, which accrued to 
foreigners but which were retained in Canada for reinvestment, are excluded from the 
current account. 

The contribution by travel transactions of nearly one fifth of the deficit in 1960 con- 
tracted sharply in the following years, in particular after the lowering of the Canadian 
dollar in May 1962 to a new fixed par value of 923 cents (U.S.). From a small deficit in 
1962, the balance on travel changed to a small surplus in 1963 and then returned to a 
deficit position of $50,000,000 and $32,000,000 in 1964 and 1965, respectively. Net pay- 
ments of migrants’ funds and inheritances, which represented about 6.5 p.c. of the “in- 
visible” deficit in 1961, narrowed gradually to a position of balance in 1965. The deficit 
on freight and shipping services fluctuated between about 3 p.c. and 8.5 p.c. of the total in 
the period 1961-65, and the value of gold production available for export served to reduce 
the non-merchandise deficit by between 11.5 p.c. and 15 p.c. The substantial remaining 
portion of the deficit, fluctuating between 36 p.c. and 44 p.c., originated from other transac- 
tions, including miscellaneous investment income, referred to previously, and official con- 
tributions; these stood at a record level of $92,000,000 in 1965. 

The characteristic bilateral distribution of the Canadian current account balances was 
maintained in 1965; a surplus from transactions with overseas countries partially covered 
a deficit with the United States. However, a rise of nearly 17 p.c. in this deficit from 
$1,635,000,000 in 1964 to $1,912,000,000, combined with a decline of about 32 p.c. in the 
surplus with overseas countries from $1,211,000,000 to $829,000,000, contributed to the 
increase in the over-all deficit from $424,000,000 to $1,083,000,000. In current dollars, 
the 1965 deficit with the United States exceeded the previous record level of $1,650,000,000 
reached in 1956; the surplus on current transactions with Britain declined from the recent 
high level of $605,000,000 in 1964 to $510,000,000; and the surplus with other countries 
was nearly halved from $606,000,000 in 1964 to $319,000,000 in 1965. 


Capital Movements.—In 1965, Canada continued to draw substantially on the 
resources, both real and financial, of the other countries of the world, as the net capital 
inflow of $1,240,000,000 (excluding the change in official monetary assets) moved up again 
to the $1,000,000,000-to-$1,500,000,000 range that prevailed from 1956 to 1962. It was 
more than 50 p.c. above the net inflow in 1964 and at about the same level as in 1961. 
Capital movements in long-term forms, covering direct investment, portfolio security trans- 
actions, official loans and other long-term investments, amounted to $713,000,000 in 1965, 
down 13 p.c. from the total of $820,000,000 in the previous year. The long-term capital 
inflow covered only about two thirds of the current account deficit following the years 1963 
and 1964 which were the first since 1956 in which the long-term inflows exceeded the deficit 
on transactions in current goods and services. Capital movements in short-term forms, 
which were on balance outwards in 1964, were reversed into sizable inflows totalling 
$527,000,000. Contributions to the inflows were increases in foreign currency banking loans 
to Canadian residents together with a reduction of their bank balances and other short-term 
funds abroad. An offsetting influence was the decline in the inflow attributable to the total 
transactions in the short-term paper and obligations of Canadian finance companies. 

The net inflow in 1965 of $405,000,000 of capital for direct investment in foreign- 
controlled enterprises in Canada was up 50 p.c. from the low levels of 1963 and 1964, 
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In the main, the inflows continued to reflect investment by foreign corporations in their 
subsidiaries and branches, which contributed to new capital formation in Canada; manu- 
facturing enterprises and petroleum and natural gas received the largest shares. The flow 
of direct investment abroad of Canadian capital was estimated at $125,000,000 in 1965, 
which was higher than in 1964 but slightly lower than in 1963. 


Capital inflows arising from transactions in Canadian and foreign securities amounted 


to $541,000,000 compared with $645,000,000 in 1964. New issues of bonds sold to investors — 


in the United States continued to be the most important factor in the inflow. Canada 
received $32,000,000 under the arrangements relating to the Columbia River Treaty; the 
remaining capital movements in long-term forms were dominated by large net outflows 
arising from loans and advances under official programs to finance Canadian exports. 
Canada’s external monetary assets rose by $157,000,000 in 1965. The official holdings 
of gold and foreign exchange declined by $11,000,000 and Canada’s net International 
Monetary Fund position rose by $168,000,000. 


Direct investment inflows have been a significant ingredient in the capital account 
in the past decade. Continuing and substantial for nearly the entire period, these receipts 


contributed in particular to resource development and the growth of associated industries. — 


However, from 1956 to 1959 and again in 1963 to 1965, the inflow for direct investment, 
substantial though it was, was less than the inflow of portfolio capital, as some of the 
sharply increased demands for new capital were channelled to foreign capital markets 
through the sale to non-residents of new issues of Canadian bonds and debentures. Cor- 
porations, provincial governments and municipalities were all important borrowers. 


16.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and All Countries, 1946-65 
(Millions of dollars) 


on UE) Ue RE he 0 9 ee Ea a hd ee ee ee ee 
See eS SS 


; Net 

Current Receipts Current Payments Daisies 

oF Current 
cecount 

Year indicating 

Official Net 

Merchandise Other Merchandise Contri~- Other Movement 

butions of Capital 
iy ee ae eee ee ano Ane 2,393 972 1, 822 97 1,083 + 363 
LOAT Ss Ree ceee er een ce 2,723 1,025 2,535 38 1,126 + 49 
1948: xs copa uaraemnn seen 3,030 nlealale/ 2,598 23 1,075 + 451 
JOY Udi, -garaieet sare Waa 2,989 1,100 2,696 6 1,210 + 170 
LOOT eye tS ioe. 3,139 1,148 Siis2 5 1,469 -_ 319 
LOST SE: § 3,950 1,342 4,101 9 1,694 — 512 
1:05 Dhan. ores wines. We 4,339 1,534 3, 854 16 1,816 + 187 
LOO are etrn: Meee te eee 4,152 1, 587 4,212 25 1,950 _ 448 
19D 4 she te dee. Pees 3,934 1,598 3,916 11 2,029 _ 424 
WOOD ee te a recteree eee 4,332 1,749 4,543 24 2,201 _ 687 
TO 5G cy Peder teste 4,837 1,795 5,565 30 2,409 — 1,372 
ES GY papa ardour ibe asass 4,894 1,742 5, 488 40 2,559 — 1,451 
105858 Baek yer’ oes 4,890 1,704 5,066 53 2,612 — 1,137 
DD Oem icten cron ate 5,151 1,725 5,572 72 2,719 — 1,487 
LOCO Ae a 5,392 1,787 5,540 61 2,811 — 1,283 
LUT el et aa ya 5, 889 1,934 5,716 56 2,979 — 928 
1962:.) ea seecarten: os 6,387 2,077 6,203 36 3,055 — 830 
LOGS Perce mec inet 7,082 2,230 6, 579 65 3,189 ~ 521 
L9G 4st FE. TRE 8,238 2,556 7,537 69 3,612 _ 424 
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17.—Geographical Distribution of the Balance on Current Account Between Canada 
and Other Countries, 1946-65 


(Millions of dollars) 
a —————————————————— 
: Other . Other 
United e408 All United *4 08 All 

Year States! | Britain Pop entrife Countries Year States! | Britain Pid Countries 
Lo ane — 607] + (500) + 470) + 363] 1956........ — 1,650; + 253] + 25] — 1,872 
Riya = (tiie | +) 680 | =) 560 [e+ «= 49. 1057..... 0, <= T,01e | my 120 st 8| — 1,451 
bE Ripe — 393} + 486) + 358] + 451] 1958........ Se EO Fee a Dal west Lae 
Ae eee bs 446 ee Sek ATTN 1950... S = "15220 |) 16 280 | Lag 
Lo UR itt Bet =| gece ra 24) 4 42 =. 810-1 1900... — 1,359|+ 169; — 438| — 1,233 
yd a ake am OSD Tt 220 |" 210 1 512 1061. ee — 1347 [e195 +E 218 f=" 998 
eo eis ee oat Oot S81) tata O80 Loe ASTON 19BL sas os «oe — 1,092; + 225|}+ 37|— ~~ 830 
BeOde. es. ons et a ee 4 say Te 48 1068... . — 1,148; + 417; + 210) — 521 
HUD AN acs telco — 800; + 229) + 147] — 424] 1964........ — 1,685 | + 605/+ 606] — 424 
ee — 1,029; + 332} + 10] — 687] 1965........ — 1,912 | +. 510|/+ 319] — 1,083 


1 Includes all net exports of non-monetary gold. 


18.—Balance of International Payments Between Canada and All Countries, 1959-65 
(Millions of dollars) 
—wewswnasmaonwpmwa0Oowawo0wwpmesmawwasqoq[owT[swowoqTzuxTxrTxTHTHHT 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)................... 5,151 | 5,392 | 5,889 | 6,387 | 7,082 8,238 8,745 
Mutual aid to NATO countries................... 63 43 35 41 23 47 39 
Gold production available for export.............. 148 162 162 155 154 145 138 
mravel ainendigired:, oc! Feb. o.oo. ak Cl... 391 420 482 562 609 662 747 
Interest and dividends. :....5) 05.0206. fee... cnc. 180 171 213 202 230 332 310 
Prcight ind shinning. |. tidek ice: atc MOar®y cdiozt ene. 420 442 486 509 563 644 673 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds............... 109 102 104 124 151 169 211 
All other current receipts. ........0.0.50.ccccccece 414 447 452 484 500 557 640 
Totals, Current Receipts................. 6,876 | 7,179 | 7,823 | 8,464 | 9,312 | 10,794 11,503 
Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted).................. 5,572 | 5,540 | 5,716 | 6,203 | 6,579 | 7,537 8,627 
Wravel éxpenditures}: . 0 05.00 .. flocs. EI... 598 62 60 5 712 779 
Interest and-dividends. ........0..0iccsecesceeeece 671 656 764 783 860 | 1,010 1,071 
Pretetitiann shipping: ... Metcr..... 66-2 ..i.ek ks... 525 533 568 595 648 679 5 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds.........:....... 165 184 176 175 185 201 211 
TP a OUNGTANTIONR. 2s. ison ote bescb éckn che ck 72 61 56 36 65 69 92 
Mutual aid to NATO countries................... 63 43 35 41 23 47 9 
All other current payments............0.0.0cecuee 697 768 794 856 888 963 1,012 
Totals, Current Payments................ 8,363 | 8,412 | 8,751 | 9,294 | 9,833 | 11,218 | 12,586 
Balance on merchandise trade.................6.. —421 —148 | +173 | +184] +503) +701 +118 
Balance on other transactions............sesese00. —1,066 |—1,085 |—1,101 |—1,014 |—1,024 |—1,125 —1,201 
Current Account Balance......................... —1,487 |—1,233 | —928 | -—830| —521 | —424 —1,083 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada................... +570 | +670] +560] +505} +280] +270 +405 
Direct investment abroad............cccceecece —85 —50 —80 —105 —135 —95 —125 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues..................... +202 +54] +100 —51 —131 —21 —202 
Le Oe OS ae ee eee +709 | +448 | +548] +729 | +984 |+1,100 | +1,209 
BLParentss. Piel st Sh aloe os be ose —258 —266 —301 —319 —404 —382 —382 
Foreign security transactions................ece00. —34 —19 —35 —65 +22 —52 —84 
Loans and subscriptions by Government of 
SW PSS, PNR Sead Salih aie Caran +33 +21 +30} +107 +7 — —4 
Other long-term capital transactions.............. 42 +71 | +108} —113 +14 - —104 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. . +16 +123 —27 —10 +17 +12 +45 
Other short-term capital movements.............. 281 +142 +315 | +307 +13 —45 +482 
Net Capital Movement, Exclusive of Changes in 
PPMCISMMNONGING So. Bk os oc dads oes tih.o or. +1,476 |+1,194 |+1,218 | +985 | +667} +787 | +1,240 
Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign Exchange— 
Change in official holdings......................5. —70 —39 | +229) +537 +60 +86 —11 
Change in net International Monetary Fund posi- 
ROME BAO hacer! eth das CCAS ache LOB lore ba @R Luc. « 9 — +61 —378 +86 | +277 +168 
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19.—Current and Capital Account Transactions Between Canada and the United States, 


1959-65 
(Millions of dollars) 
SS 08080808 ————sS$s 
Item 1959 1960 
Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)................465 3,191 | 3,040 
Gold production available for export............-. 148 162 
Travel CXPCNCItUNES mie eerste! Oc elette acto erste) rei 351 375 
Interestiand. divi dendS..<..~ acs oper. fis ess oreo oc 97 98 
Freight and shipping... .2.-..-dsmn0+s se -b ess 20 228 220 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds.............-. 52 50 
All other current. receipts... j-se tees eos le oe 319 342 


Totals, Current Receipts................. 


a a |e | | 


Current Payments— 


Merchandise imports (adjusted)...............06- Oil ela leeon tS 
daniel bere ieelididests 143 AB SAe Miaooodcns socdeoucdoE 448 462 
Interest anGudividendshaceccan ieee ie hace a 547 535 
Breight and shipping= sass or be scar seo e ca sole 326 324 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds...............6+ 123 142 
Official Contribubronsescwst +. nn clennlen seite losers — — 
All other current payments... 6.02.00. F600 0% sie es 436 470 
Totals, Current Payments................ 5,607 | 5,646 
Current Account Balance...................-+066- —1,221 |—1,359 
Capital Account— 
Direct Investment— 
Direct investment in Canada.................-. +428 | +461 
Directunvestment abroddyers- eee acer —10 —18 
Canadian Securities— 
Trade in outstanding issues................--+6- +93 +47 
New ISSles. Fb i east dt bec oslo meirce cee sim « +624 +382 
Retirements: ee <2. 6 debs cet aacie sige Sere. > —212 —214 
Foreign security transactions................50+06- —37 +4 
Other long-term capital transactions.............. +41 +84 
Change in Canadian dollar holdings of foreigners. . +8 +59 
Other short-term capital movements.............. +377 +169 


Net Capital Movement......................20-0-- 
Balance Settled by Exchange Transfers........... 
Official Holdings of Gold and Foreign Exchange— 


Changean holdings. 4-2 f 4. baer ee 
Other special international financial assistance. ... 


20.—Current Account Transactions Between Canada and Britain, 1959-65 
(Millions of dollars) 


eo) es se ee a ee 8 eS — 
eee SSS 


Item 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
Current Receipts— 
Merchandise exports (adjusted)...............+0+- 782 924 924 924 | 1,017] 1,219 1,184 
‘Travel expenditureses: on serbi actives ois eigeratates 18 20 Pal 22 28 33 34 
Interest and dividends.s.. snc ene es Cae sn es 35 32 37 28 31 80 40 
Breicht/and shippimgte ae stack stares a tertetoele 80 93 100 98 105 130 136 
Inheritances and immigrants’ funds............... 26 26 25 28 43 46 51 
JAN other’ current receipts Siac secil. ectekee so ciatstererete: = 45 53 54 66 77 102 110 
Totals, Current Receipts................. ~ 986 | 1,148 | 1,161 | 1,166) 1,301 | 1,610 1,555 
Current Payments— 
Merchandise imports (adjusted)............-.-.+- 618 611 593 578 521 584 624 
Travel Expenditures: ...b. lee techs Ma tee ocsle see verenaes 62 70 71 71 70 80 89 
Interest and dividendS.................+seeee seers 90 83 87 85 82 104 91 
Freight and shipping..........-......seeeeee cree: 85 89 93 88 94 89 95 
Inheritances and emigrants’ funds...............-- 26 25 23 18 15 24 30 
All-other-currentipaymentseeasen- se ee ee 89 101 99 101 102 124 116 — 
Totals, Current Payments................ 970 979 966 941 884 | 1,005 1,045 


i |e | | a | | 


Current Account Balance 
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Section 5.—Canada’s International Investment Position* 


Canada’s balance of payments is influenced to a considerable extent by the size and 
character of its balance of international indebtedness, a phrase used in the broad sense 
generally accepted in balance of payments terminology to include equity investments as 
well as contractual borrowings. This is true not only through the servicing of capital 
involving interest, dividends and miscellaneous income payments, but also through the 
influences of foreign investment on the Canadian economy and on the shape and direction 
of its external demands. 


Canada has been among the world’s largest importers of private long-term capital. 
The very substantial capital formation which was a feature particularly of the 1950s was 
associated with an unprecedented growth in the country’s external liabilities. These 
investments contributed to a rapid rate of growth in the Canadian economy, particularly 
in the exploitation of natural resources, and added significantly to Canadian production, 
employment and income. At the same time they added substantially to the continuing 
burden of Canada’s external debt and to the proportion of Canadian industry controlled 
by non-residents. 


Canada’s gross external liabilities amounted to $32,800,000,000 at the end of 1964; 


_- non-resident-owned long-term investments in Canada had reached a book value of 


$27,400,000,000 (in the two decades since World War II their value has quadrupled). The 
part of these investments in establishments controlled outside of Canada totalled 
$15,900,000,000. In 1964 direct investments grew rather less rapidly than in earlier years. 
Investments in other Canadian equities, although smaller, have also been substantial and 
there have been periods in recent years of sharp increase in foreign holdings of Canadian 
bonds and debentures. 


Investments of non-resident capital have been closely related to the high rate of 
growth in Canada and to the heavy demands placed on capital markets by this factor 
and by the financial needs of governments and municipalities. Large development projects 
have been initiated and financed by investors from other countries and the growth effects 
from this investment have, in turn, led to Canadian borrowing in capital markets outside 
of Canada. While capital inflows have been the principal source of the increased in- 
debtedness abroad, another substantial contributor has been the earnings from non- 
resident-controlled branches and subsidiaries which were retained in Canada. New 
resource industries depending to a large extent on non-resident financing include all branches 
of the petroleum industry, iron ore, potash and other mining, aluminum, nickel, pulp 
and paper, and chemical industries. In addition, secondary industry has also benefited 
from non-resident investment. 


Canada’s gross external assets totalled $12,700,000,000 at the end of 1964 and govern- 
ment-owned assets made up a substantial part of that total. Canada’s net balance of 
international indebtedness, including equity investments, at the same date was estimated at 
$20,100,000,000, more than three quarters of which was incurred since 1950. 


Foreign Investments in Canada.—Dependence upon external sources of capital for 
financing in periods of heavy investment activity has been characteristic of Canadian 
development. During the exceptional growth that occurred before World War I, non- 
resident investment was very high and the main source of that investment was London. 


* An extended historical review appears in DBS report Canada’s International Investment Position, 1926 to 1954 
(Catalogue No. 67-503) and more recent statistics in the annual report Canadian Balance of International Payments 
and International Investment Position (Catalogue No. 67-201). Additional detailed material will be found in the annual 
report under the Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act. 
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However, during the first part of the inter-war period, the United States became the 
principal source of external capital and by 1926 the portion of Canada’s international debt 
owned in that country exceeded that owned in Britain. With some interruption during the 
1930s, United States investment in Canada continued to increase, particularly after 1947 
when the period of intense activity in the petroleum industry got under way. Over half 
of the United States investment in Canada, at the end of 1964 was accumulated since 1955. 
At $21,443,000,000, United States investments in the later year continued to represent more 
than three quarters of all non-resident investments in Canada and made up 80 p.c. of the 
increase since 1955. The main rise occurred in direct investments in companies controlled 
in the United States, which almost doubled in the 1955-64 period. In the same period, 
portfolio investments in Canada owned in the United States more than doubled, due mainly 
to large sales of new issues of securities made in that country. 


British investments in Canada totalled $3,463,000,000 at the end of 1964 and accounted 
for only about 13 p.c. of the total non-resident investments in Canada compared with 36 p.c. 
at the end of 1939 before most of the wartime repatriations. After reaching a low point in 
1948, the value of British investments in Canada increased each year to 1962, declined 
slightly in 1963, partly as a result of Canadian repatriation of investments in railways and 
other utilities, and increased again in 1964. 


Investments of countries other than the United States and Britain reached a record 
total of $2,448,000,000 at the end of 1964. Exceeding three times the 1954 figure, this 
represented a much higher rate of increase than had occurred in either United States or 
British investments, and large increases had taken place in portfolio holdings of securities 
as well as in direct investments. At about 9 p.c. of the total, compared with 6 p.c. in 1954, 
this group of countries, mostly in Western Europe, accounted for a slightly smaller propor- 
tion of total foreign investments than in 1960, 1961 and 1962. Over 90 p.c. of the direct 
investments, which totalled $1,044,000,000 in 1964, also came from Western Europe; about 
one quarter was of Netherlands origin, with Belgian, French, Swiss and German invest- 
ments making up the next largest groups. 


The degree of dependence upon non-resident capital for financing Canadian investment 
has been relatively much less in the postwar period than in the earlier periods of exceptional 
expansion, even though the rise in non-resident investments has been so great. Thus, from 
1950 to 1953 both the net use of foreign resources and direct foreign financing amounted to 
about one seventh of net capital formation in Canada. But from 1958 to 1961 when these 
ratios had increased considerably to 34 p.c. and 47 p.c., respectively, they were still less 
than the corresponding ratios in the 1929 to 1930 period when inter-war investment activity 
was at its highest point. In that shorter period more than one half of net capital formation 
was financed from outside of Canada, and in the period of heavy investment before World 
War I an even larger ratio of investment was financed by external capital. After 1961 
these ratios declined somewhat; from 1962 to 1965 the net use of foreign resources comprised 
19 p.c. of net capital formation in Canada and direct foreign financing 43 p.c. In consider- 
ing these changes it should be noted that for a decade and a half, between 1934 and 1949, 
Canada was a net exporter of capital and that Canadian assets abroad have been rising 
over a long period. 


It should also be noted that the above ratios relate to the place of non-resident invest- 
ments in all spheres of development including those where Canadian sources of financing 
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predominate such as in merchandising, agriculture, housing, public utilities and other 
forms of social capital. Thus, non-resident financing of manufacturing, petroleum and 
mining has been much higher than the over-all ratios indicate and has provided the major 
portion of the capital investment in this field in the period since 1948. The most recent 
comprehensive calculation of the ratios of non-resident ownership in Canadian manu- 
facturing, mining and petroleum is for the year 1963 and it should be noted that subsequent 
changes may have increased non-resident ownership even more. In that year the Canadian 
manufacturing industry was 54 p.c. owned by non-residents but capital subject to foreign 
control was 60 p.c. These proportions compared with 47 p.c. and 51 p.c., respectively, as 
recently as the end of 1954. In the field of petroleum and natural gas, non-resident 
ownership and control amounted to 64 p.c. and 74 p.c., respectively, at the end of 1963, 
whereas at the end of 1954 non-resident ownership and control had amounted to 60 p.c. 
and 69 p.c., respectively; in mining and smelting, non-resident ownership and control 
amounted to 62-p.c. and 59 p.c., respectively, compared with 53 p.c. and 51 p.c. in 1954. 
However, resident-owned Canadian capital continued to play a leading role in the financing 
of such areas of business as merchandising, railways and other public utilities. Hence, 
non-resident ownership in a broad range of business activity, including manufacturing, 
petroleum, mining, merchandising and railways and utilities, rose only slightly from 32 p.c. 
in 1948 to 35 p.c. in 1963. But, in the same years, companies subject to non-resident 
control increased from 25 p.c. to 34 p.c. their share of the total even in this broad area of 
business, a trend also evident in many subdivisions of the manufacturing and extractive 
industries. | 


Another basis of judging the place of foreign-controlled business in Canadian industry 
is provided by a special study of production and employment in the larger Canadian 
manufacturing establishments controlled by non-residents. The enterprises having an 
investment in Canada of $1,000,000 or more accounted for about 40 p.c. of Canadian 
manufacturing production in 1961 and 29 p.c. of employment in that field. About 33 p.c. 
of Canadian manufacturing production and 22 p.c. of employment originated with United 
States-controlled plants. These ratios in United States-controlled plants were con- 
siderably higher than in 1953—the previous year for which a study of this kind was made. 
In some industries the proportions of production and employment in plants controlled by 
non-residents were much higher than this. Automobiles, for example, are mainly produced 
in United States-controlled plants, but this is exceptional. Other industries in which well 
over one half of the production is in non-resident-controlled firms include the smelting and 
refining of non-ferrous metals, petroleum refining, motor vehicle parts, aircraft and parts, 
and industrial chemicals. In several major industries like fruit and vegetable canning and 
preserving, and miscellaneous machinery and equipment manufacturing the distribution of 
control between Canadian and foreign-controlled companies is more even. In such in- 
dustries as pulp and paper mills and miscellaneous food manufacturing, the non-resident 
share is large although less than one half of the total. 


There are, however, many industries where the largest part of production is in Cana- 
dian-controlled plants. Prominent among these are such important branches of industry 
as iron and steel mills, sawmills, feed manufacturing, clothing, and such divisions of the 
food and beverage group as bakeries, slaughtering and meat packing plants, pasteurizing 
and butter and cheese plants. 
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°1.—Estimate of the Canadian Balance of International Indebtedness, as at Dec. 31, 1945-64 


Notse.—Totals are rounded and may not represent the sum of their components. 


(Billions [’000 millions] of dollars) 


Item 


Canadian Liabilities— 


1959 1960 1961 1962* | 1963" | 1964 


a | | 


ITE Ch INVES UITEN US. e tater nen tae enero 11.9 12.9 13.7 14.7 15.4 15.9 
Government and municipal bonds........ oul 3.3 3.4 3.7 4.2 4.7 
Other portfolio investments.............. 4,6 4.6 4.7 4.7 4.7 4.7 
Miscellaneous investments............... 1.3 1.4 La 1.8 1.8 2.0 
Foreign Long-Term Investments in 
Canada. seein nm dee a eee 20.9 22.2 23.6 24.9 26.1 27.4 
Equity of non-residents in Canadian assets 
ADORE ee 1.0 Tol 2, 1.3 1.4 1.6 
Canadian dollar holdings of non-residents 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.6 
Gross Liabilities!................. 224 24.0 25.4 26.8 28.1 29.5 
ini bedeiSpabes ier sesideaceernbe ie ciieracnes 17.0 18.0 19.3 20.6 22.0 PB ya | 
IBTitarnvyle ee We eee. Ge ene 3.4 sights 3/5 3.6 3a 3.6 
Other countries! 2) neces ace acess 21 2.4 225 2.6 2.6 2.8 
Short-term payables?......2.2.-.-.0c2-+ 1.4 1.6 1.9 2.0 2.3 3.24 
Gross Liabilities.................. 23.8 25.6 27.3 28.8 30.4 32.8 
Canadian Assets— 
Directiinvestments, ccs. ene: ee ret oe see 200 220 2.6 2.8 3.1 3.4 
Portioliopmyvestmentse-eeaa ees eee 12 183 Ted AS? 1.8 1.9 
Government of Canada credits........... 1c 1.5 1.4 1.3 153 1.5 
Government of Canada subscriptions to 
international investment agencies...... 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Miscellaneous investments............... — —_ 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.4 
Canadian Long-Term Investments 
ADIOAGN, ects coon ee Ai ere rete 5.0 De One 6.2 6.6 Tee 
Government of Canada holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange waka meine dese 1.8 1.8 2.2 2.7 2.8 2.9 
INE CHEMIE? position tees oe areee Meee 0.1 0.2 0.2 —0.1 —0.1 0.2 
Other Canadian short-term holdings of 
EXCHANGE. Joo eee ns Poses Stents ee 1.0 122 Tal 1.0 V3 1.8 
Gross Assetstiy vo. o.oo oe ee 8.0 8.5 9.2 9.8 10.6 12.2 
Government of Canada holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange and net IMF position.. 1.9 2.0 2.4 2.6 2.0 3.1 
Uniteds States! Cnr eus seers eee ono Suh 3.9 4.1 4.7 4.9 
DENG U REY UL ee A UAE umm De RD Te ah ak 1.4 1.5 Oe 1.6 1.9 2.6 
Othericountries!{27; Reh oe. rae 13, 163 1.4 05) 153 136 
Short-term receivables?,,..............-- 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.5 0.4 
Gross ASSCES.........0660000500580 508 8.5 9.0 9.7 10.2 11.1 12.7 
Canadian Net International 
Indebtedness—Net Liabilities. ...... 15.3 16.6 17.6 18.6 19.3 20.1 
Government of Canada holdings of gold, 
foreign exchange and net IMF position.. —1.9 —2.0 —2.4 —2.6 | —2.7 —3.1 
United Statent, 6: on. ntact asa ms tiene ee 13.6 14.3 15.4 16.5 3 (Be 18.2 
Briubain! 0 sey. fae ae ae nose tame eden 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.6 1.0 
Other’countries!;2. sneha chee Coe ce 0.8 ipa LA i Heap | 1.4 1.2 
Short-term indebtedness3,,.............. 1.0 ul 1.4} 1.6 1.8 2.8 
1 Excludes short-term receivables and payables. 2 Includes international investment agencies. 


3 Country distribution not available. 


4 Includes about $900,000,000 of finance company obligations, some of 


which were in earlier years shown as long-term investments. 5 Includes reserve against inactive assets. 
6 Excludes Government of Canada holdings of gold and foreign exchange. 
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22.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, as at Dec. 31, 1945-64 


(Millions of dollars) 
Type of Investment 1945 1951 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963" | 1964 
Government Securities— 

eaOrals water ake NE eae 726 1,013 612 611 657 788 899 897 

eee YS cll Wee 2) a a a ers 624 771 1,585 1,632 1,743 1, 862 2,217 2,564 

LLTEU Cort Ot heproapoyst Maga dates airtel St ated rata rarid 312 319 915 1,026 1,038 1,087 1,091 1,221 

Totals, Government Securities..... 1,662 | 2,103 | 3,112 | 3,269 | 3,438 | 3,787 | 4,207 | 4,682 
Public Utilities— 
Ratiwavan est wee ihe.,.t. mises Bee 1,599 | 1,436] 1,405 | 1,406 | 1,366} 1,270] 1,281 | 1,236 
Other (excluding pipelines and _ public 
enterprises) Ot Fe. RE 493 524 739 743 656 691 590 605 
Totals, Public Utilities............ 2,092 1,960 2,144 2,149 2,022 1,961 1, 821 1, 841 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refin- 

5 a) eat ees IE Ae Siita Hoditie Wt hn ane 15723 2,415 5,726 6,115 6,446 6,731 7,074 77582 
Petroleum and natural gas................. 160 693 3,455 | 3,727 | 4,029 | 4,384 | 4,703 | 4,786 
Other mining and smelting................. 356 586 1,783 1,977 2,094 2,297 2,347 2,473 
Merchandising te? 2th TA eed olbe Ae 220 377 878 872 917 972 1,003 1,092 
HOSTS TCG! Es og A aie | eiaaaialy ead, pat, bras 10 525 595 2,190 2,380 2,616 2,688 2,847 2,503 
MILNOMONUCEPIISeS 02. occas nc eek oe ercee 70 120 284 297 348 366 361 408 
Miscellaneous investments................. 284 328 1,2851| 1,428 1,696 1,753 ari | 2,037 2 

Totals, Investment............... 7,092 | 9,477 | 20,857 | 22,214 | 23,606 | 24,889 | 26,134 | 27,354 

UPI EG Urol BS Foe 2 i) Ra Eo Me peeked 2 bec kide 4,990 7,259 | 15,826 | 16,718 | 18,001 | 19,155 | 20,479 | 21,443 

ESA LAT RE EAM ee orate xcs Moe insta ctetersusts 1,750 1,778 3,199 3,359 3,381 3,399 3,001 3,463 

MPG ETCONMULION ete ccie se oicis. Neca cite eiencce Me evete oie 352 440 1, 832 2,187 2,224 2,000 2,324 2,448 
1 New series. 2 Includes $273,000,000 of Columbia River Treaty receipts. 3 Includes some invest- 


ments held for residents of other countries. 


23.—Foreign Capital Invested in Canada, by Type of Investment, classified by 
Estimated Distribution of Ownership, as at Dec. 31, 1964 
Notre.—Common and preferred stocks are at book values as shown in the balance sheets of the issuing com- 


panies; bonds and debentures are valued at par; and liabilities in foreign currencies are converted into Canadian 
dollars at par of exchange. 


Estimated Distribution Total 
of Ownership Invest- 
Type of Investment —_—] ments 
United Britain! Other of Non- 
States! is Countries || residents 
$’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Government Securities— 
RisiloralPen Gene Ned Cale ee YIN UGG) Pec 13ers BOM 690 21 186 897 
ERO VAURCIAL case: Greet, hie te anemer hey 8 DEN TONTUA Tes IRENA fe Beene 2,469 61 34 2,564 
BT gicipal Mesh: Girne) a WCE he Boat | Pere Scis is es eis en ihe Wire 29 15 1,221 
Totals, Government Securities.....................055 4,336 111 235 4,682 
Public Utilities— 
TRIG LTE CGS teelltnen alk es WAaReoneedDS bead ane Bee ee Se oF eS 491 560 185 1,236 
Other (excluding pipelines and public enterprises)............ 553 25 27 605 
FE GUUS Eup lacs ULITLICS EL 2.0. Aten «azo Daeee. oS CI Ct 1,044 585 212 1,841 
Manufacturing (excluding petroleum refining) 6,096 1,077 359 7,032 
Mee LOrOng ANC NACHEA! SAS). «Pcs Cede ae Toe Oia 6 veces ee 3,964 436 386 4,786 
MCHeMMImiIng ANd Smelting. 5... ..cbacsseoe0b oesscssde ee ioe 2,115 211 147 2,473 
Diaeniin isitg ewes Ae eee ih ert BORE BO Od OO. Foe 739 273 80 1,092 
REPRO LOR Meco re i Ne roe ashe aa Boccodiceatt oa 305% Sorel 1,617 501 385 2,503 
RIET CHUBLDIISCS +t. Bohs Did cece he takin « cttdecks dou Maken 326 60 22 408 
MUBOOUATEOUS INVESUIMIENUS!. 7.02. dh av cccwebsceeaeetecscss cet 1,206 209 622 2,0372 
‘Totals, UMVeStMeNtS: Wo. se ses ote hoe ee de wad wont 21,443 3,463 2,448 27,354 
1 Includes some investments held for residents of other countries. 2 Includes $273,000,000 of Columbia 


River Treaty receipts. 
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Canadian Assets Abroad.—Although there has been a great growth in non-resident 
investment in Canada and in the balance of indebtedness of other countries, it will be noted 
that Canadian assets abroad, shown in Tables 21, 24 and 25, have continued to rise in 
value. These now equal a larger proportion of liabilities abroad than was the case before 
World War II, but more than one quarter of the increase since then has been in govern- 
ment-owned assets such as the official reserves and the loans by the Canadian Government 
to other governments which were extended during the war and early postwar years. At the 
end of 1964 the government credits outstanding had a value of $1,517,000,000 while official 
holdings of exchange and Canada’s net IMF position amounted to some $3,100,000,000 in 
terms of Canadian dollars. Other official Canadian assets include Canada’s subscriptions 
to the capital of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, the Inter- 
national Development Association and the International Finance Corporation which, by 
March 1965, amounted to $80,500,000, $40,700,000 and $3,500,000, respectively; these were 
partly offset by liabilities to these institutions. 


The portion of the assets in private investments, particularly in the form of direct 
investments abroad by Canadian companies, is still small in relation to the corresponding 
non-resident stake in equities in Canada. Private long-term investments abroad by 
Canadians in 1964 were made up of direct investments of $3,356,000,000 and portfolio 
investments of $1,932,000,000. About two thirds of the privately owned investments were 
located in the United States. Direct investments in that country by Canadian businesses 
have grown rapidly and are found in many fields, among which the beverage and farm 
implement industries are particularly noteworthy. 


Private investments in overseas countries are widely distributed. Somewhat more 
than one half of the total in 1964 were located in Commonwealth countries, with slightly 
more in Britain than in the remainder of the Commonwealth. Most of the direct invest- 
ments in Britain were in industry, while in other Commonwealth countries investments in 
mining were of almost equal importance with those in industry. In foreign overseas 
countries the largest part was in the countries of Latin America where Canadian holdings in 
public utilities are substantial. 


24.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, 1949-64 


Nore.—Excludes investments of insurance companies and banks (held mainly against liabilities to non-residents), 
Canada’s subscriptions to international investment agencies, and miscellaneous investments (Table 21). Holdings of 
stocks are at book values as shown in the books of issuing companies; holdings of bonds are shown at par values. 
Foreign currencies are converted into Canadian dollars at current market rates. The series for portfolio investment 
was reconstructed in 1952 and is not strictly comparable with preceding years. 


(Millions of dollars) 
Assets 1949 1956 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963" |} 1964 
Direct investments in businesses outside c 
Wanda... ee: oes bec Mans cen wae wee 926 | 1,891 | 2,295 | 2,481 | 2,628 | 2,821 | 3,125 | 3,356 
Portfolio holdings of foreign securities...... 688 §|.1,006 |. 1,183... ] 1,315. .|.1;471 ..) 1,723. | e796 r Pre ve2 
Government credits caste eeee ecto eee 2,000 1,587 1,495 1, 462 1,424 1,301 1,285 1,517 


— | | | | | | | 


Cewek Ieee oe ae 3,564 | 4,484 | 4,973 | 5,258 | 5,523 | 5,845 | 6,206 | 6,805 
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25.—Canadian Long-Term Investments Abroad, by Location, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Norr.—See headnote to Table 24. 
6e6aawnaw@e7—}o0—=« 600000060OwoeOOoO0OOEOONoS—=$“@w‘oVvVvW0W0WvVvWwWOoOmODnaOoOoOu9u9uUUUaaS eee Toe 


Portfolio 
Direct Investments Govern- Total 
Location of Investment Invest- | |_——________- ment Invest- 
ments Stocks Toads Credits ments 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 


TORIC SOLALGS  SoRSees «ch veeath cee Base. Ok oein: 2,025 1,327 118 219 3,689 
UDELL < Ch. Kae Meira Lat ntae ott: cviek wha e 457 55 15 1,059 1,586 
Other Commonwealth countries................6% 426 14 32 25 497 
CPther Foreign |COUNTIOS: 645.3 5. Geiss g a's dee sincere 448 246 125 214 1,033 
OURS... Pore sade. Fle SOY tails « Ske Men Tek 3,906 1,642 290 1,517 6,805 


Section 6.—Government Economic Planning Agencies 
Subsection 1.—The Economic Council of Canada 


The Economic Council of Canada, a Crown corporation established by Act of Parlia- 
ment (SC 1963, c. 11) assented to on Aug. 2, 1963, is an independent economic advisory 
body with broad terms of reference. Its research, analysis and recommendations on a wide 
range of economic and social matters are designed to help governments and private groups 
in developing their own longer-term plans, programs and policies. The Council consists 
of 28 members appointed by the Governor in Council. Included are a chairman and two 
directors who serve on a full-time basis in their capacity as professional economists, and 25 
part-time members who are representative of industry, labour, finance and commerce, 
agriculture and of other primary industries, and the general public. There are no officials 
or representatives of government among its members and the Council has no executive or 
administrative functions. 


The central features of the Council’s duties are ‘‘to advise and recommend... how 
Canada can achieve the highest possible levels of employment and efficient production in 
order that the country may enjoy a high and consistent rate of economic growth and that 
all Canadians may share in rising living standards; to reeommend what government policies 
. .. will best help to realize the potentialities of growth of the economy; to consider means of 
strengthening and improving Canada’s international financial and trade position; ... to 
study how national economic policies can best foster the balanced economic development 
of all areas of Canada...”. Such duties, and others stated in the Act, encompass the basic 
economic and social goals that have come to be widely accepted in all modern states. 
These aims usually are briefly stated as full employment, a high rate of economic growth, 
reasonable stability of prices, a viable balance of payments, and an equitable distribution 
of rising incomes. Since the Second World War, in a period of accelerating change, the 
consistent and simultaneous achievement of such objectives has become a major preoc- 
cupation of public policy. An increasing number of countries have sought to develop 
special procedures and machinery to facilitate the attainment of such goals. The creation 
of the Economic Council of Canada is a part of this development. 


In its First Annual Review* the Council stated its underlying philosophy of approach 
in this way:— 

‘‘We are concerned not with the question of inventing new forms of intervention, but 
rather with ordering and developing our policies and social programmes in a rational and 
coherent manner designed to accomplish consistently what the society has declared to be 
its economic and social goals. For this purpose it is essential to bring to bear the needs of 
the future on the decisions of today. This applies not only to decisions by governments 
but also to decisions in the private sector of the economy.”’ 


* Economic Council of Canada, First Annual Review: Economie Goals for Canada to 1970. Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, December 1964. $3.50 (Catalogue No. EC 21-1/1964). 
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In examining the potentialities of the Canadian economy to 1970, the Council in its 
First Annual Review said that the most striking single feature is the tremendous increase in 
Canada’s labour force. The rate of increase in the 1965-70 period is expected to average 
2.6 p.c. a year—a rate several times that anticipated in most European countries and well 
over that in prospect for the United States. Numerically, the Canadian increase would 
total about 1,000,000 workers in the 1965-70 period. This tremendous labour force growth 
was considered by the Council in the light of the goal of full employment. In no country 
does this goal mean that everyone in the labour force must be employed; there is always 
some voluntary unemployment as well as some that is unavoidable as workers move from 
one job to another. The Council concluded that 3 p.c. unemployment as an average 
annual rate would be a practical, realistic objective to be aimed at over the remainder of 
the 1960s, although it stressed that improved manpower policies (including better labour 
mobility and higher levels of education and skills) would make it possible to aim at a higher 
employment potential over the longer term. To attain the “full employment” objective 
in the face of the large labour force increase, Canada would require a net addition of 
1,500,000 jobs in the seven-year period ending in 1970. This is approximately the same 
gain in total employment that occurred over the previous 14 years. 


The Council also placed strong emphasis on increased efficiency—on sustained advances 
in productivity, which are the essence of economic growth and the real source of improve- 
ments in average living standards. Basing its judgment on postwar trends, the Council 
estimated that, with a reduction of the degree of slack existing in the economy in 1963, 
output per person employed would increase at an average rate of 2.4 p.c. a year over the 
period to 1970. This productivity potential was combined with the very rapid rate of 
expansion required in employment, averaging approximately 3 p.c. a year to 1970, to 
indicate a potential average rate of growth of output of 5.5 p.c. a year in real terms—that is, 
in terms of volume, after adjustment for price changes. The Council emphasized that its 
calculations of potential output to 1970 did not represent forecasts of anticipated trends 
but rather reasoned appraisals of consistent possibilities for the future. The achievement 
of such an average annual rate over the whole 1963-70 period would mean an aggregate 
increase of 50 p.c. in total real output and an increase of over 20 p.c. in real per capita 
income. 

Examining the goal of reasonable stability. of prices, the Council said that rates of 
change in prices and costs to 1970 within Canada’s flexible market system should be 
contained within the limits of the range of movements over the decade from 1953 to 1963. 
Over this decade, for example, the average annual increases in consumer prices and in 
prices of all goods and services produced in Canada were 1.4 p.c. and 2.0 p.c., respectively, 
with some moderate year-to-year variations around these rates. 


A “viable balance of payments” was taken by the Council to mean not merely the 
maintenance of a capability for attaining adequate total international receipts to cover 
international payments, but also to mean a strengthening of Canada’s international 
economic position in the sense that the possible current account payments deficit (which 
might be of the order of $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 at potential output in 1970) 
would be lower in relation to total output (and also that the corresponding net capital 
inflow would be smaller in relation to domestic investment) than has been the case under 
comparable past conditions of rapidly rising domestic activity. In short, such a perform- 
ance would call for some improvement in the basic competitive posture of the Canadian 
economy. 


To meet its interrelated goals and targets, the Council called for an appropriate 
combination of expansionary measures and policies in the fiscal, monetary and trade fields. 
In particular, the achievement of its goals would require Canada to participate fully in the 
new possibilities for an expansion of world trade. There was also a requirement for more 
adequate measures to facilitate the necessary mobility of productive resources from de- 
clining to expanding situations within a rapidly changing economy. 
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Economic Performance in Relation to Goals 


The goals and objectives originally set by the Council have been reviewed in two 
subsequent Annual Reviews.* Although some of the underlying projections in setting 
these goals were altered slightly by actual developments in the intervening period, the 
Council believed that as of early 1967 the over-all goals were still valid as standards for 
measuring many aspects of Canadian economic performance. In its Fourth Annual 
Review, to be published in the fall of 1967, the Council will examine potential output to 
1975, and project likely population and labour force changes to 1980. 


In its Third Annual Review, published in the fall of 1966, the Council said that, while 
the economy could move slightly away from several of its goals in the near-term future, 
the underlying situation still displayed indications of sufficient basic strength and balance 
to make it unlikely that the country faced the danger of a prolonged or major departure from 
the goals. The gap between actual and potential output had been virtually eliminated by 
early 1966. The pace of expansion subsequently moderated, bringing about a more 
comfortable balance between total demand and supply. However, the Council said that 
over-all demand forces could re-emerge strongly after a relatively brief interval and, with 
little or no slack left in the economy, the situation could become one of greater exposure to 
the dangers of general price and cost increases in the latter half of the 1960s than earlier. 


Production.—Total output in Canada forged ahead strongly through 1963, 1964, 
1965 and the early part of 1966. The economy achieved an average annual rate of growth 
of over 6 p.c. a year in the volume of total output during that period. Despite the subse- 
quent moderation in this rapid growth rate, the Council emphasized that the potential 
for further sturdy growth of output was relatively high for the medium-term future. An 
average annual rate of increase in the total volume of output of close to 5 p.c. from 1966 to 
1970 was estimated to be required to attain potential output by the end of the decade. 


Employment.—In less than four years, from early 1963 to the latter part of 1966, 
there was an expansion of close to 1,000,000 jobs in Canada. This was a larger absolute 
increase than occurred in the whole of the 1950s. Unemployment declined from 5} p.c. 
in 1963 to less than 4 p.c. toward the end of 1966. Meanwhile, the labour force grew very 
rapidly and a further increase of 10 p.c. was envisaged by the Council for the 1966-70 
period, implying a need for about 750,000 additional jobs over the four-year period. In 
these circumstances, the Council observed, unemployment could re-emerge very strongly 
and very quickly if a reasonably strong growth in total demand and output were not 
maintained over the remainder of the decade. 


Prices and Costs.—Throughout the world there has been a general and widespread 
pattern of price increases in recent years. In Canada, consumer prices rose at an average 
annual rate of about 2.1 p.c. from 1963 to 1965, then accelerated at a rate of close to 4 p.c. 
a year in 1966. Within the over-all index, the rate of increase in food prices was about - 
double that of consumer services and more than triple that of non-food commodities in 
1966. Although food accounts for only about 25 p.c. of the market ‘‘basket’’ used in 
compiling the over-all index, price increases in the food component accounted for close to 
one half of the increase in the total index over 1966. Meanwhile, labour costs per unit of 
output in Canadian manufacturing moved up slightly, relative to those in the United 
States. In Canada these costs in 1966 were back to the 1960 level. In both countries 
such costs were less than 5 p.c. above their 1953 levels, however. This contrasts with 
considerable increases in most other industrially advanced countries. If Canadian unit 
labour costs in manufacturing are adjusted for the devaluation of the dollar in the early 
1960s, then such costs have fallen substantially relative to U.S. costs. Part of this com- 


* Economic Council of Canada, Second Annual Review: Towards Sustained and Balanced Economie Growth. 
-Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. December 1965. $2.75 (Catalogue No. EC 21-1/1965). Economie Council of Canada, 
Third Annual Review: Prices, Productivity and Employment. Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. November 1966. $2.75 
(Catalogue No. EC 21-1/1966). 
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petitive advantage still remained in 1966, although it has been eroded somewhat by devel- 
opments since 1964. Surveying increases in basic wage rates over 1966, the Council 
found that they had been more rapid than at any time in the past decade. Higher costs 
therefore would continue to work their way through the Canadian economic system for 
some time. Thus, regardless of underlying economic conditions, it appeared to be inev- 
itable that further significant increases in many lagging prices and costs would continue 
in Canada in the near-term future. 


Productivity.—If anything, the rate of increase in Canadian productivity has tended 
to slow down in recent years. In setting its 1963-70 goals, the Council drew on historical 
experience that indicated that the economy would achieve an especially rapid rise in 
non-farm productivity as the gap between actual and potential output was closed. The 
rise that actually occurred in the 1963-66 period did not measure up fully to the Council’s 
expectations. Nevertheless, the rise in non-farm productivity since 1963 was well above 
the performance of the late 1950s and also well above the long historical trend. The need 
in Canada for even greater increases has been emphasized repeatedly by the Council. 
Gains in productivity are the real basis of increases in the standard of living. 


Investment.—An extraordinarily large rise in new investment took place in Canada 
in 1963-66. While total economic output over that period rose by about one third in value 
and one fifth in volume, total investment spending rose nearly two thirds in value and over 
two fifths in volume. ‘This expansion took place over a very broad front of new machinery 
and equipment, business non-residential construction, and government social capital spend- 
ing. But, despite this, the growth in Canada’s productive capacity seems to have been 
less than the growth in the volume of output. In addition, by 1966, demand pressures on 
productive resources and capacity created particularly severe strains in the construction 
industry, especially in certain regions and localities, and this led to worsening bottlenecks 
and to escalating wage and cost pressures. 


Prosperity and Price Stability 


The Canadian experience in the prolonged expansion that began in 1961 serves well 
to illustrate one of the major, recurrent difficulties faced by modern industrial nations in 
the postwar period—namely that of achieving reasonable price stability in periods of high 
erowth and rapid gains in employment. In general, the leading nations have demonstrated 
far better performance in this respect over the past 15 years than in the inter-war period. 
Much of this improvement can be attributed to a better public understanding of the broad 
forces at work within modern economies, and to better use of the policies capable of in- 
fluencing these forces. In particular, there has been a growing appreciation of the im- 
portance of total supply and demand within economies and of the role of the “big levers’ 
of fiscal and monetary policy in affecting these aggregates. It is realized that severe 
inflation is brought about fundamentally by excessive pressure of total demand for goods 
and services on the available supply, while heavy unemployment is the result of large relative 
deficiency in demand. It is known that the principal remedy for both of these extreme 
conditions is the operation of fiscal and monetary policy to restrain or stimulate the growth 
of total demand as the case may be, and bring it back into a proper relationship with the 
growth of potential output. 


In 1965, the Government of Canada requested the Economic Council to launch a 
broad examination into prices, costs, incomes and productivity, and their relationship to 
sustained economic growth. Specifically, the Council was requested to (1) study factors 
affecting price determination and the interrelation between movements in prices and costs 
and levels of productivity and income; (2) to report on the relationship to sustained eco- 
nomic growth and to the achievement of high levels of employment and trade and rising 
standards of living; and (3) to review the policies and experiences of other countries in 
this field and their relevance for Canada. A substantial part of the Council’s Third Annual 
Review was devoted to its report on these matters. 
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In attempting to reconcile the goals of high employment and reasonable price stability, 
many countries have adopted what are known as ‘incomes policies” or ‘‘wage-price guide- 
lines”. The ways in which these policies and other measures were developed and used 
in the United States, Britain, France, Sweden and the Netherlands were studied at length 
by the Council. In general, the Council found that these policies—which in many cases 
relate permissible price increases to recent levels of productivity—had some educational 
value but were seldom enforceable without the use or threatened use of government sanc- 
tions against parties who violate the guidelines. The effect of such policies was extremely 
difficult to measure. The Council’s study indicated that once an economy is operating 
at high levels of demand and employment, wage and price increases tend to break through 
whatever guidelines have been established. Wage-price explosions have often followed 
periods of comparative stability attributed to incomes policies. 


The Council concluded that this type of policy is not well suited to Canadian circum- 
stances. An incomes policy would have the best chance of success in a unitary state, with 
strong central powers, a tradition of government intervention in the detailed functioning 
of the economy,-and few constitutional impediments to government use of direct controls 
if necessary; private economic power would be relatively concentrated, and both union and 
management organizations would be strong and centralized. Obviously, Canada is far 
indeed from being such an environment. The threat of resort to direct wage and price 
controls as sanctions would be a hollow threat in Canada; the Federal Government has not 
now the power to institute such controls in major areas of the economy and in practice has 
been able to get such constitutional power only in wartime. In addition, regional dif- 
ferences hardly favour such a policy in Canada. Another factor weighing against such a 
policy is Canada’s increasing economic interdependence. Price-increasing developments 
in international markets—where prices for a wide range of Canadian products are deter- 
mined—might be bringing about rapid rises in profits and incomes in a number of primary 
exporting industries, and little could be done about it except to explain to the public why 
the situation must be tolerated. 


The main thrust of the Council’s recommendations, therefore, was along the lines of 
improving the use of basic monetary and fiscal policies, better planning of government 
expenditures and programs, lessening market rigidities, strengthening competitiveness, 
promoting greater mobility of resources, including manpower, removing inequities and 
enlarging public understanding of all these matters. Said the Council: ‘“‘We feel that for 
all their troubles and imperfections—for all the static and turbulence which they periodically 
generate—the essentials of the institutions of free collective bargaining and of flexible and 
relatively decentralized determination of wages and prices should be preserved. In the 
long run, they seem likely to be more compatible with good all-round performance by the 
Canadian economy than any visible alternative.” 


The Council found that, in the past, Canada’s use of fiscal and monetary policies has 
often been too closely geared to minor, short-term economic fluctuations. They could be 
used more effectively to stabilize larger economic fluctuations over longer periods—to 
moderate prolonged pressure against resources, or reduced persistent economic slack. 
Within this setting, the Council added, further conditions are vital—favourable interna- 
tional conditions, a correct setting of the exchange rate, and adequate complementary 
policies to improve the supply side of the Canadian economy. The Council found that up 
to now there has been a relative neglect in Canada of policies to increase supply, both in 
general and in areas of particular pressures. 


One of the main problem areas detected by the Council was that of construction spend- 
ing. In the postwar period, such spending has shown a special and unique potential for 
aggravating or even inducing economic instabilities, with consequent repercussions on 
general costs and prices. Over the past 15 years demand for construction in Canada has 
swung widely—residential building from a 25-p.c. increase in one year to a 17-p.c. decline 
two years later, non-residential construction from plus 40 p.c. to minus 9 p.c. over two years, 
and government construction outlays from plus 32 p.c. to minus 7 p.c. from one year to 
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the next. The Council said governments must be assigned a major contributing role as a 
destabilizing element in the over-all construction situation. In all three construction 
booms since 1950, outlays by all levels of government have reinforced and aggravated the 
excessive demand on the construction industry. Moreover, in the three recessions since 
1950, government construction outlays have declined, adding to the weakness of demand 
in other sectors of the economy. In the 1963-66 period, demands on the construction 
industry pressed very hard on its supply capacity. The result was sharply higher wages in 
construction, strong increases in building materials prices, sharply higher bid prices on new 
contracts, increases in costs and prices on projects already under way, and fewer bids per 
construction contract. In such a situation, cost and price increases spill over into a broad 
front of labour and material resources. 


The Council said that, to help stabilize construction demand, it would be appropriate 
to press for the development of business attitudes encouraging longer-term planning of 
business investment expenditures. However, the Council also strongly recommended 
steps to smooth out the growth of government-determined construction. This recom- 
mendation applied to all levels of government but the Council believed that the leadership 
must come from the Federal Government. The Council said that much of the need for 
government construction is foreseeable for some years ahead and there is room for better 
government planning and scheduling of such projects in relation to medium-term economic 
prospects and the likely demand-supply situation in the construction industry in key areas. 
Within the Federal Government itself, the Council saw a need for greater centralization of 
information and decision-making about construction expenditures. 


The following were among the Council’s other conclusions in this area:— 


In the interests of better public education and information regarding current economic 
developments, including those in the field of prices, costs and incomes, steps should be 
taken to establish an independent institute of economic research along the lines of those 
already existing in many other countries. A major function of such an institute would be 
the publication of a regular bulletin containing analysis of short-term developments in the 
Canadian economy and other articles dealing with significant changes and problems. 


A further examination is needed of problems of consumer protection and the exercise of 
market power in the Canadian economy. The emphasis should be on a consistent and 
continuous set of policies, based on well-founded and well-understood principles. (The 
Federal Government recently referred these matters to the Council for special study. The 
terms of reference are: ‘‘In the light of the government’s long-term economic objectives, to 
study and advise regarding (a) the interests of the consumer particularly as they relate 
to the functions of the Department of the Registrar General; (b) combines, mergers, 
monopolies and restraint of trade; (c) patents, trademarks, copyrights and registered 
industrial designs’’. The Council’s work on this special study was well under way in the 
early part of 1967.) 


Much more basic economic research needs to be done on problems relating to prices, 
costs, incomes and productivity in the Canadian economy. More adequate resources 
should be made available for these and other areas of economic research. In addition, 
there is a general and immediate need for improvements in price and other economic sta- 
tistics. For this purpose, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics should be substantially 
strengthened. 


In the light of underlying factors which have significantly altered the world and the 
Canadian food situation, and some of which are likely to continue for some time, it is more 
than ever important that effective measures be taken to increase productivity at all stages 
of food production and distribution. 


Governments should take immediate steps to improve the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities as major employers and increasingly large-scale direct participants in the process 
of collective bargaining. The object should be to develop sound criteria and principles 
and to avoid disturbing repercussions on the climate of collective bargaining in the private 
sector of the economy. 


Programs for productivity improvement and adequate measures for dealing with the 
manpower problems arising from technological and other change should be pressed ahead 
with all possible speed. The programs should operate both at the general and at the 
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industry and plant level. (In early 1967, the Council published a set of principles to guide 
labour and management in their efforts to cope with the manpower implication of techno- 
logical and other changes in industry [see below].) 


The annual autumn meetings between federal and provincial finance ministers and 
treasurers should be developed into a major vehicle for the improvement of longer-term 
planning and the better co-ordination of expenditure programs and other fiscal matters by 
the three levels of government. A number of basic economic documents should be pub- 
lished prior to such meetings to serve not only as background for them but also as a basis 
for stimulating broader public debate about economic developments, problems and poten- 
tialities in advance of the formulation of annual budget policies. A standing committee on 
economic affairs from the Senate and the House of Commons should be established, one 
of whose functions would be to hold annual hearings on economic issues arising out of the 
above-mentioned documentation and discussion. 


Education and Economic Growth 


The basic role of education as a factor contributing to economic growth and rising 
living standards was stressed in the Council’s First Annual Review, especially in the discus- 
sion of Canada’s vital need for creating and maintaining an adequate supply of professional, 
technical, managerial and other highly skilled manpower as a basis for future growth. 
The Second Annual Review attempted a closer examination of education as a factor in 
growth. The Council recognized that its work in this difficult area was in the nature of a 
pioneering venture, but considered it useful to make some initial findings and conclusions :— 


Average years of education per person in the male labour force rose rapidly and fairly 
steadily from 1910 to 1960 in the United States, with gains of 9 to 10 p.c. in each decade over 
that half century. The Canadian increases were somewhat more uneven and were also 
consistently below those in the United States. Consequently, it is estimated that although 
average years of schooling increased by less than 40 p.c. in Canada, the comparable increase 
in the United States was about 60 p.c. There has thus been a widening educational gap 
between the two countries. This gap appears to have widened particularly at the secondary 
school level in the inter-war years, and particularly at the university level in the postwar 
period. For example, in 1960 about 45 p.c. of the United States male labour force had four 
years of high school or more education, compared with only 24 p.c. in Canada in 1961. 


The Council estimated that the Canada-U.S. differences in the average educational 
attainments of their respective labour forces account for approximately one third of the 
difference in productivity between the two countries. The Council’s analysis also sug- 
gested a strong relationship between individual income levels and educational attainments, 
For example, in Canada the average income of those who have completed four to five years 
high school is more than one and a half times the average of those who have only elementary 
school education; and those who have university degrees have an average income which is 
more than two and a half times the average of those with only elementary school education, 
and more than twice the average of those who have only one to three years of high school. 


A rough estimate of the ‘profitability’ of education can be made by calculating the 
extra income which on average is associated with a higher level of education, against 
the extra outlays and costs involved in obtaining such an education. On the basis of such 
calculations, it was estimated that returns on the ‘human investment’ in high school and 
university education in Canada are in the range of 15 to 20 p.c. a year. This is a somewhat 
higher rate of return than has been calculated for the United States. 


The benefits from increased education, according to certain calculations and assump- 
tions, are estimated to have accounted for a share in the general order of one quarter of the 
increase both in the average standard of living and in the productivity of Canadians from 
1911 to 1961. Although this is a large contribution, it is apparently substantially lower 
than that indicated in comparable estimates for the United States. 


Canada now faces a general shortage of manpower with higher educational attainments. 
The shortages extend from the high school level on up, and are most severe at the profes- 
sional and university level. These deficiencies in the supply of skills constitute one of the 
major obstacles to be overcome in achieving a satisfactory rate of improvement in produc- 
tivity and of economic growth in Canada. 


The future benefits from increased efforts in education are very large, and the economic 
returns to the nation from increased investment in education are likely to exceed by a 
considerable margin those from most other types of expenditure. This economic gain is 
complementary to the contribution of education to the human, social and cultura develop- 
ment of individuals. 
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In the light of these findings, the Council recommended that the advancement of 
education at all levels be given a very high place in Canadian public policy, and that 
investment in education be accorded the highest rank in the scale of priorities. In partic- 
ular, the Council urged that immediate attention be given to:— 

(1) The rapid and substantial expansion of post-secondary education in all parts of Canada. 

The aim should be to provide a ready opportunity for higher education to every qualified 
Canadian student so that financial obstacles will be eliminated as a barrier to higher edu- 


cation. A substantial increase in funds for research is a necessary feature of expanded and 
improved education at the higher levels. 


(2) The closing of the remaining gaps in school facilities and professional resources at the 
secondary school level so that such education is a real and practical possibility for all 
Canadian children. 


(3) The development and implementation of greatly expanded programs to upgrade and bring 
up to date the education and skill qualifications of the existing labour force, including 
professional workers and management. Continuing education and retraining must play an 
ever-increasing role in the future. 


(4) Social and other measures to reduce drop-outs in high school to achieve a much higher rate 
of high school completions. 


(5) Vigorous efforts through research, the use of new techniques, and upgrading the qualifica- 
tions of teachers to improve the quality and methods of education. 


(6) Closer co-operation between business, labour and the educational system, along with im- 
proved counselling of students, regarding future manpower needs and the most effective 
ways of meeting these needs. 


Regional Growth and Disparities 

The problem of assuring an appropriate participation on the part of each region in the 
over-all process of national economic development has long been an elusive goal and a 
continuing concern of the people of Canada. The Council’s analysis showed that over the 
past four decades there has been relatively little progress toward the achievement of a 
better balance in this respect. Despite various policies and programs, very wide disparities 
have continued to exist in average per capita income. Also, there have continued to be 
wide differences in the extent. to which the human and material resources of each region 
have found opportunities for productive use. While national prosperity has always 
tended to have a favourable influence everywhere, rapid national growth has not by itself 
served to bring about any significant or lasting reduction in these large and stubborn 
differences. 

Regional levels of personal income per capita (in current dollars) are shown for three 
selected groups of years in the following statement. Provinces are ranked in order of level 
of income in 1963 and the data are for three-year averages centred on the year shown. 


Province 1927 1947 1963 
$ $ $ 
Qtr 10 a3: sysctesiok ee cro ee eee ore reer icekast 509 981 2,025 
British Columbia (incl. the Yukon and Northwest 
"EexritOPies) aos are art nclee olere ont re a oilow oxcieiors Banton ioe tale 535 980 1,966 
FAD Orta ss se Go tere ce Shee ne ee eed ete: cen tee eiee foeer 509 923 1,750 
Saskatchewanies ou: csc decrees creme cia thc teeter terion 449 818 1,749 
Manttoba rants coer tee mene eee Ce enaineoni ce. 455 875 1721 
Québecr?: . 132 Pee Bh BE ee ee Res ae eee 378 709 1,521 
Nova: Scotia. 2 aeeet ee, Ss See ee 299 676 1,302 
New Brunswick ines, cree cc ete se ee eee cae 277 609 1,167 
Prince-Wdward sland ae. cece cas Coote t ates 248 477 1,115 
Newfoundlandyts 9 See Ae eee. meee eee 1,009 
IPROVINCTAT «AVR AGH twin crcveetesecita nica a 407 783 1,532 


The most striking features of the above comparisons are the substantial percentage 
difference in income levels between the highest and lowest province and the fact that the 
rankings of the provinces in terms of income levels have hardly changed over a period of 
almost 40 years. 
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The Council concluded that efforts to promote more regionally balanced growth should 
be aimed at achieving a more rapid increase in the incomes of the lagging regions by methods 
which do not retard the development of the faster-growing areas of the country. In this 
way the economic growth of the national economy would be improved for the benefit of all 
regions in Canada. The Council said that, in order to accomplish this result, it is essential 
that regional development policies be directed to two basic objectives—the increase of 
opportunities for high-productivity employment and the acceleration of programs which 
can make the maximum contribution to improvements in productivity generally in the 
region. The Council suggested the following guidelines for action:— 


(1) the avoidance, as far as possible, of subsidies merely to create temporary activity or to 
sustain indefinitely low-productivity industries and declining occupations; 


(2) encouragement of efficient agglomerations of activity—growth centres—within the different 
regions in order to achieve increasing economies of scale, larger markets and more useful 
pools of skills, and to avoid uneconomic scatter and dispersion; 


(3) the taking of decisions in respect of investments in social capital in accordance with an 
adequate consideration of the economic and social benefits to be obtained in relation to 
costs; 


(4) the recognition of the urgent need to make available additional financial resources to the 
governments of the lower-income regions and through the appropriate federal agencies in 
order to help break the vicious circle of low productivity, low incomes, low government 
revenues and low investments in growth-promoting services which are needed to improve 
the quality and effective utilization of the available human and material resources—in 
particular, education, training, research, health, transport facilities, resource and industrial 
development and the development of wider markets; 


(5) the necessity for close co-ordination in the formulation and implementation of consistent 
regional development policies and programs among all levels of government; this is particu- 
larly important in view of the wide range of programs and policies affecting regional 
development, both on the part of the provinces and through certain federal agencies such 
as the Atlantic Development Board, the Area Development Agency and the Agricultural 
and Rural Development Administration; and 


the avoidance of self-defeating restrictive and divisive measures which interfere with the 

free flow of goods, capital, labour and enterprise between all the provinces; such measures 

must be avoided if we are to achieve simultaneously the twin goals of more satisfactory 

sect in every region and a rapid expansion of the national economy from which all would 
enefit. 


(6 


= 


The Council observed: “It is clear that the narrowing of inter-regional income dis- 
parities and the achievement of a more regionally balanced economic growth involve large, 
urgent, and especially challenging tasks. Many decades of experience have shown that 
these tasks cannot be accomplished by piecemeal expenditures, superficial expedients, 
unproductive works and mere transfers of income. The appropriate policies and pro- 
grammes will need to be formulated within a long-run consistent framework and carried out 
with a continuing regard for the real and underlying problems involved.” 


In its Third Annual Review, the Council looked at the economic performance of the 
various regions during the general expansion that began in 1961. It found that the benefits 
of this long and vigorous advance were quite widely diffused throughout the country. All 
regions participated in the growth of income and the rise in living standards, and achieved 
rates of increase on a per capita basis considerably higher than their long-term historical 
experience. The growth in employment and the reduction in unemployment was wide- 
spread. The capital investment boom was extended to all regions and a substantial 
expansion of provincial-municipal services was accomplished. Of particular interest was 
some tentative evidence of inter-regional convergence in earnings per employed person, 
implying, as it does, some moderation in the wide differences in productivity levels among 
the major regions. It is clear, nevertheless, that the inherent diversity of the country has 
made for widely different patterns and an uneven pace of development among the various 
regions. Briefly stated, the strongest and most diversified gains were achieved in the two 
highest-income regions, Ontario and British Columbia, where broadly based expansion in 
total income and employment enabled these provinces to maintain a substantial lead over 
the remainder of the country. 
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Problems of Northern Development 


The North embraces a vast, sparsely settled area and presents special economic and 
physical characteristics, all of which suggest that a separate study of the area is required. 
The Council hopes by means of future studies to explore ways for effectively promoting 
development in the North in a manner that will enhance over-all national growth. 


In the summer of 1966, members of the Economic Council, at the invitation of the 
Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development, visited several centres in the North. 
This hurried trip could not be expected to provide time for searching inquiries into condi- 
tions and prospects in such a far-flung and difficult frontier area. But the Council came 
away with certain distinct impressions :— 


“Tt is apparent, first, that while it is customary to speak of the North as a vast single 
region of severe climate, empty distance, and harsh geography, it is in fact an area of very 
considerable diversity. It comprises a significant number of different regions, or sub- 
regions, marked by quite diverse geographic and climatic conditions, possessing varying 
potentials, facing differing problems, and entering into different stages of economic and 
social development. Any over-all policy for developing the North must necessarily take 
adequate account of this diversity, and selective programmes must be adapted to the 
particular needs and prospects of the varied subregions. 


‘*A second distinct impression is that while the land is vast, virtually unpopulated, and 
forbidding in many aspects, it undoubtedly possesses significant resources. True, the 
importance of renewable resources of agricultural land and forests is very limited. But 
there is no question of the presence of rich and varied mineral resources, including iron, 
base metals, industrial minerals and fuels. A number of important deposits have already 
been successfully brought into production; others have been located and are being tested; 
and the probability is great that further exploration and investigation will continue to yield 
new and important finds. The whole process of discovery would be stepped up by increased 
research and the further development and application of new techniques for exploration. 


“The longer-run development of the North depends essentially upon the success 
achieved in the economic exploitation and use of these mineral resources. In this regard 
it seems clear that some subregions are now approaching the stage of commercial utilization 
much more rapidly than others. This is generally true of the Yukon and parts of the 
Western Arctic, not only because more is known as to the existence and quality of resources 
in these places, but also because difficulties of access, transportation and climate are less 
formidable than in other areas. 


‘‘Eiven for the more favoured subregions of the North, however, there are two major 
obstacles to be overcome. The first is the problem of providing transportation and of 
undertaking the very large capital investments involved in the building of the transport 
facilities needed to move heavy, primary commodities over long distances to potential 
markets. The steady extension of such transport links, probably pushing up through the 
northern reaches of some of the provinces, may well be expected; but careful, long-run 
national planning will be essential to ensure the best use of available funds and to avoid 
potentially costly errors. The second problem is equally important. It will require 
imaginative approaches and special efforts to deal with the particular difficulties of living 
and working on a permanent basis under northern conditions. This is not just a matter 
of overcoming a relatively inhospitable climate and supplying the conventional amenities, 
but even more of providing the kinds of advanced services and the social environment 
which will help to alleviate a sense of isolation from the advantages of modern urban life. 
Unless these difficulties can be resolved, it is hard to see how the human resources and 
human skills necessary for productive development can be attracted and successfully held 
in the new communities of the North. 


“Finally, no visitor to the North can help but be seized by the serious plight of the 
native people. Whatever the reasons, the impact of modern civilization upon the culture 
and way of life of the Eskimo and northern Indians has been sudden, drastic and disruptive. 
Their problem today is both difficult and urgent. The need to improve their economic 
and social condition, and at the same time to assure them of a rightful participation in the 
bases development of the North, constitutes a pressing challenge to the people of Canada 

oday. 


Labour-Management Relations 


The Act establishing the Council also directs it to ‘encourage maximum consultation 
and co-operation between labour and management”, and to “foster and promote the main- 
tenance of good human relations in industry”. In carrying out this function, the Council 
has convened two national conferences on labour-management relations. The first, held 
at Ottawa in November 1964, dealt with the state of labour-management co-operation in 
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Canada generally, and experiments and developments in labour-management co-operation 
in the United States and a number of European countries, and their relevance for Canada. 
Discussion at the conference was based primarily on research papers commissioned by the 
Council. One of the major conclusions of this conference, attended by a widely repre- 
sentative group of business and labour leaders as well as labour relations specialists from 
governments and universities, was that the complex problems arising from rapid economic 
change—including technological change—cannot be dealt with adequately by labour and 
management in the crisis atmosphere of periodic collective bargaining. There was a 
feeling that existing labour legislation in Canada too often tends to encourage such crisis 
bargaining, thus inhibiting and frustrating the development of more continuous discussions 
in co-operative relations needed to deal with the problems of adjustment. The conference 
also concluded that future meetings of this kind should deal with specific subjects. One 
of the topics suggested for future conferences was that of the problem of adjustment to 
technological change. 


After considerable study, the Council—itself broadly representative of labour and 
management as well as of the general public—published in January 1967 a set of principles to 
guide labour and management in this particular area. The document, ‘A Declaration on 
Manpower Adjustments to Technological and Other Change’’,* was submitted to a Second 
National Conference on Labour-Management Relations in Ottawa in March. One of the 
fundamental points made in this declaration was the need to provide information as early 
as possible about anticipated change in industry and its manpower implications. The 
Council regarded this as basic and preliminary to the carrying out of any program of man- 
power adjustment. The Council said that, although it is impossible to stipulate for all 
industrial situations what the period of advanced notice should be since so many varying 
factors are involved, there should be as much advance notice as possible, with a minimum 
of not less than three months where changes of material significance are involved. Al- 
though it may be difficult to apply such minimum advance notice to change arising from a 
sudden curtailment in the production of an enterprise due to market conditions, it should 
definitely apply to all changes, with manpower implications, resulting from technological 
innovations or changes in production or administration methods. The declaration then 
went on to suggest several steps that could be taken jointly by labour and management 
to facilitate the adjustment of members of the work force who are directly or indirectly 
affected by such changes. ‘These steps would include the planned use of attrition, transfer 
to other jobs, training and retraining, provisions to improve the portability of pension rights, 
and—where none of these steps prove workable—financial measures to ease the impact of 
the employee separation. The Council observed that unless these problems arising out of 
continuous change can be solved, tensions between labour and management inevitably will 
increase. The Council was hopeful that the declaration would make a significant contribu- 
tion to the solution of problems in this difficult area and would also contribute significantly 
to an improvement in the industrial relations climate in Canada. 


Subsection 2.—The Atlantic Development Board 


The persistence of the problems of slow growth and low income in the Atlantic region 
compared with the remainder of Canada has long been of concern to the Federal Govern- 
ment as well as to the governments of the Atlantic Provinces. Policies and programs 
introduced over the years in an effort to better economic conditions were not entirely suc- 
cessful for various reasons and recently it became imperative that new solutions should 
be sought and the traditional patterns of economic activity in this area modified. Among 
the changed approaches was the establishment by the Federal Government of the Atlantic 
Development Board in 1962 (SC 1962-63, c. 10, as amended by SC 19638, c. 5). 


The Board incorporates three essential principles in regional economic development: 
joint and closely co-ordinated development of programs with the governments of the 


* Economic Council of Canada, A Declaration on Manpower Adjustments to Technological and Other Change. 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. November 1966. $0.75 (Catalogue No. EC 22-866). 
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Atlantic Provinces; a concern with the basic structure of the regional economy and with 
problem causes rather than symptoms; and, where otherwise not available, federal financial 
assistance for development projects. 


The Board is a special agency, distinct from the regular machinery of governments. 
Its eleven members are appointed for fixed periods from all the Atlantic Provinces and 
from diverse fields of activity. It thus has the knowledge, the interest and the freedom 
to pioneer regional development. Headquarters of the Board are in Ottawa and the staff 
consists of 55 persons of whom about half are professional. The staff is organized into two 
functional Divisions—the Program Division is concerned with all aspects of Board projects 
including economic and engineering investigations and the carrying out of the projects 
themselves; the Planning Division is responsible for, in consultation with the Economic 
Council of Canada, the preparation of a co-ordinated plan for the promotion of the growth 
of the Atlantic region. For obvious reasons, the staff works very closely with officials of 
other departments and agencies. Each province has a regional committee which works 
with the Board staff on matters relating to that particular province. When projects are 
approved, the appropriate department or agency is requested to supervise the work and 
arrange administrative details on the Board’s behalf. Ministers or officials from each of 
the four provincial governments are designated to act as liaison officers with the Board. 


Very broadly, the Board’s functions are to prepare a co-ordinated plan for the pro- 
motion of the economic growth of the Atlantic region and to recommend programs and 
projects to cope with or mitigate current problems. In carrying out these functions, the 
Board is acutely conscious of the interdependence of short-run and long-run policies and 
the need for consistency among them. Economic growth and development, particularly 
when based on increased industrial activity, require substantial investment in capital 
facilities for power, transportation, pure water for industrial purposes, and other services. 
These facilities, commonly referred to as ‘infrastructure’, are of basic importance and, for 
this reason, major emphasis has been placed on this type of investment. Since the con- 
struction of such facilities could not be financed by the Atlantic Provinces themselves at 
this time and on the necessary scale, the Federal Government, in July 1963, established a 
$100,000,000 Atlantic Development Fund which, along with annual appropriations, will 
enable the Board to carry out its functions. 


By Mar. 31, 1966, projects costing an estimated $76,706,069 had been approved and 
expenditures of $24,501,698 had been made against that amount, leaving outstanding 
commitments of $52,204,371. The projects are as follows:— 


Expenditure Funds 
Project Approved Disbursed 
$ $ 
PowrR— 
Bay D’Espoir, Nfld.—hydro-electric power development........ 20,000,000 8,530,675 
Mactaquac, N.B.—hydro-electric power development...........+ 20,000,000 8,219,996 
¥ Power cable to link Prince Edward Island with mainland........ 4,300,000 — 
Newfoundland and Labrador Power Commission conversion to 
GO CY GlESi dimneecmsuiee Seca Ceicae fe Wee ie see siee oc Serene eris® 4,000,000 695, 637 
Maccan to Amherst, N.S.—grant toward cost of power line....... 112,800 _— 
48,412,800 17,446,308 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Financial Assistance for Trunk Highway Systems— 
Province of sNews Brunswickse ce cies ictosiienicicts ciels siete cieleietete ole. 3,000,000 3,000,000 
IProvinee of Newiouncdiandicm. cite ae liniel« ctcterastelcle cle cictelelsiaiel> clelars 3,000,000 1,700,000 
Province Of INOVa, SCOUIAs ss cicrecle cesses etsibic ejaje eign ichelclans Sielersisiers 3,000,000 167,250 
Province of Prince Edward Island..............ssssesecceees 1,000,000 790,209 
ean nes for Paving Access Roads to Selected Fishing 
orts— 


Province of Prince Edward Island...........c2sccsscescccscs 675,000 — 
10,675,000 5,657,459 
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; Expenditure Funds 
Project Approved Disbursed 
$ $ 


Oruer Basic Services to Inpustrr— 
Water Supply and/or Sewage Systems, etc.— 
Fortune, Harbour Grace, Port Union, Fermeuse and Isle aux 


MST ia aN Oem ecreie octane idea Gace Oeste ten ties 2,326,000 -- 
Trepassey, Bay de Verde, Burgeo, Gaultois, St. Anthony, 
Englee and Twillingate, Nfld., and Labrador............ 2,247,000 _ 
AGeOrse WOVE) bce eleee en vena duis Gelgslecsics oa sh aieoecic ces sence 850,000 543, 863 
Cans; IN... >. tedesannialogah oa tents bo rgihuasitenel amedet chicwet ote fattuett tere 747,919 95,747 
DIIDDELATI MING Dace soto cron roe ee roe ote eee ce ete Cece 498,546 152,715 
Bona vista N Hass ee, cise 6 anus cab raabaietaret site tals Busters ate 267 , 067 31,674 
IRUVer Panu MING Deer cence comico cies cscs csictte cciec ca chert 242,000 — 
OWOFHUASY PUDDICOS IN. Sie cock ccc ccted vee saireet toewtal oalle 218,775 185,543 
GShaticar pst Nas dis cans hte clacton ted antcide se ieee aon’ wre ont 140,000 38,851 
EIRP UANC ING East card cao wee aiicajemeestee <meloe sistas ev asters 125,000 = 
WMUIEGG ye NSD 08 <HISEE We ote cw aa tate Ae mite as WSs we Sales 100,000 os 
Mon ta ctloge bedi sen, 16 e ooo cicceites clays area tists Sioreieis Sista esate Sei aeceisiele 50,000 13,480 
INOWLOWN STINT Gere cr terc ote cece corte ret eo: tees cece nw els 50,000 — 
nents ld DUCHY BNE Sha. Sas Pc ODO CCORts SUIGRIOo b OCERIEEE GOCrene oe 46,629 43,273 
Industrial Park Facilities— 
IDORCHES TED, EOIN Gog INiCB ta otc cre alore) otsrquatefareteress:6 je: eje)ais p'sieia.e ce, asesle 1,500,000 aa 
PtellartonseNwserasnces meee ces he coe Coen Rot een ate 700,000 — 
WRKESIGEHIN, Sas ieee Seeks «eect ahs RAAMG Stake cele omro ute e toasts 560,000 ~~ 
Saint John, NeBseecacoss sted den « Sacra cid seelee STS eR estes «Ste.» 450,000 — 
SE LULOMEIN EG Sentient cteeiree a wee cee ecinee sare Meee See ce teeta 200,000 — 
Stimamersider Ps Gees eee ak ees, Pk hein OP 118,327 116,174 
Abatement of industrial water pollution. ...............ceeeeeee 2,000,000 _ 
Trawler repair facilities—Marystown, Nfld................00008 825,000 — 
Boglands clearing—Burin Peninsula, Nfld................seee000% 156,000 —_ 
Fish processing plant—Port Mouton, N.S..........0.cceeeeeevees 145,006 8,200 
Causeway construction—Montague, P.E.I...............0eeeeeees 40,000 22,744 
Water pollution metering equipment.......... PRMD Mote ale sled oretore 10,000 9,356 
14,613,269 1,261,620 
ResearcH Factrtt1es— 
Financial psiptance for New Research Laboratories and Equip- 
ment— 
Sh iax= Dartmouth AN. Sevcccwdass «ce sect clues saccaclcleehle stasis 1,750,000 17,505 
IR POGETIC LON, ND cc uit ciemscciste, Pecos ieretncas« austere aie eurate thas Sausnets 1,250,000 115,084 
3,000,000 132,589 
DSUNDRYs EXPENDITURDS s)elsrere ce olers wells Ore slate els aele ooo slate dai Seleleisteioals 5,000 3, @22 
TOTALS. ...... MEA, cant AeA att eee er ae ate tan SAUL Oe EU, 76,706,069 24,501,698 


In addition, the following technical and economic survey and studies had been under- 
taken, financed by Parliamentary appropriations of the Department of Transport:— 


Survey or Study 1965 1966 
$ $ 

Study of the water supply system of fish processing plants in Newfoundland — 79,990 
Study of potash exploration in Nova Scotia..........cccccceccccccccceecs — 66,576 
Manas sbasin fOuNGA TION AGU Y. sieccle occesarciat orsiekesols eicke acepierdisleis sisceloislaissasiaioiesele « — 55,020 
Study of inter-industry flow of goods and services in Atlantic Provinces. . 53,500 46,445 
Study of demand and supply for hardwood in Atlantic Provinces......... 7,890 42,110 
Industrial park studies at VaTiouS CentTes.........ccccccccccccccccccscese 7,500 37,500 
Engineering investigations for deep water harbour, ore dock and ancillary 

facilities at Belldune Point, N.B. (cost shared with Department of 

ETNA CM YN OLS) cre are oho eeioyan arene seals. caaicanls, aieteisis ais, ays Martie 81's ejeiere Hogs. 8 60,429 25, 824 
Study of transatlantic container shipping operation from ports of Halifax, 

iN Sicanciomint donne oN cB... scans: sebarsctoaes ais iets eporet skouausrnerls eactuat arate cs 3,240 20,736 
Economic study of grain trade via Atlantic ports. .........ccccee cee cceee 10,000 15,000 
Consultant services re power and natural resourceS...........eeseeeeeeees 17,739 16,636 
Water supply study at Come-by-Chance, Nfld............... cece eee eeees ae 12,800 
Study of waste products of food and beverage industries in Atlantic 

PHOVINCESY Se, Ea Sa Uatho 3 Zrotee hts a Re we So Wea sake SEERA —_ 9,600 
ETERS ED Tap OCH ULOIE BL ILC Yee te ox so etl othe sobs <b als chains “ik Mrovaysueurma oe s.siobiess eras esate tas — 5,841 
Investigation into disparity between per capita personal income in the 

Atlantic region and the remainder of Canada..............-222eee ees — 4,568 
Analysis of federal expenditures in the Atlantic Provinces...............- —_ 3,229 


Beneficiation research program on silica sand............eseceeeeccececes 3,000 
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Survey or Study 1965 1966 


Study of transportation network and urban systems of the Provinces of 


Nova. Scotia and. New Brunswick 72), crtoe otecleloveicuei+ ls eleiodovaleaeaelster ae eh — 3,000 
Study of export trade of Atlantic ProvinceS...........0.+seeeeeeeeeeeeeee — 2,600 
Public information consultant ServiCeS........... sees cence cece eet eteeees _— 2,400 
Pilot industrial opportunity study of Cape Breton Island................. — 2,000 
OICe BEL VICES Hee see Fane aCe era eee ee ec aicne cee ce epue time erate seine _ 1,126 
Beneficiation research program on Wabana iron ore, Bell Island, Nfld.... 300,000 — 
Foundation investigation for tidal power development in Upper Bay of 

160 hel Al eee Sintoeineridinmanaet oo boeotntaony ncponmE pee obbonbpsor 33,973 — 
Engineering investigation of suitable water supply system for fishing plant 

at Shippegan(NIBY, ...0 ch aceesar at i esa rast ol cass oeeeae ial e eas 11,310 — 
Study of economy in Newfoundland since Confederation............-..-- 5,000 — 
Economic data, reports and statistics............. ccs es ceeseeceecececees 3,750 — 
Study of Minto-Chipman, N.B., labour force. .............. cesses eee eee 3,700 — 
Inspection services by Department of Public Works engineers............ 899 _ 

fe er Pe We ee SOP he Gamotonotcnine Do On coh ounn Oat Ab Or 518,985 456,306 


Subsection 3.—The Municipal Development and Loan Board 


The Act establishing this Board (SC 1963, c. 13) received Royal Assent on Aug. 2, 
1963. The Board comprises a chairman and four other members, all senior officials of 
government, appointed by the Governor in Council, and reports to Parliament through the 
Minister of Finance. The Board was set up to make loans up to a total amount of 
$400,000,000 to municipalities to assist in the construction of additional municipal capital 
projects, thereby providing increased employment during the period 1963-66. The opera- 
tions of the Board were therefore envisaged as being temporary and no loans have been 
made—or could have been made—since Mar. 31, 1966. By that date the Board had 
approved 2,469 loans to 1,292 separate municipalities across Canada, the total amount of 
the loans being $399,250,000. Since loans were limited to two thirds of the project cost, 
the total amount of construction stimulated by this program was an estimated $750,000,000. 
Over one third of the $400,000,000 loan fund was allotted to help finance municipal water 
and sewer projects; other types of projects assisted included schools, roads and bridges, 
rapid transit systems, civic buildings, parks, other recreation facilities, hospitals and 
municipal power distribution. The program had its greatest impact on construction in 
the year 1965. 


After a municipality obtained a loan commitment from the Board, its normal procedure 
was to borrow from a bank or to use other forms of pre-financing. When the project was 
completed and audited, the actual transfer of the loan amount to the municipality took 
place and forgiveness of 25 p.c. of the loan amount (where applicable) arranged. However, 
legislation permitted loan advances based on construction progress to be made to some 
municipalities. By Mar. 31, 1966, final loan payments totalling $119,000,000 had been 
made on 718 completed projects, with loan forgiveness amounting to nearly $30,000,000 
being granted. In addition, interim loan advances were made amounting to $26,500,000 
in respect of 125 projects. Thus, although almost the entire $400,000,000 loan fund was 
committed to provinces and municipalities by that date, the major portion of the actual 
loan payments were made or were being made subsequent to that date. 


Under the Act, the interest rate to be paid to the Board on these loans was stated to 
be the effective interest rate on long-term Government of Canada bonds plus not more 
than one quarter of 1 p.c. In effect, the rates during the period 1963-66 varied between 

1 p.c. and 58 p.c., depending on market conditions at the time. Most loans were for 
terms of 20 to 30 years, only one being for the maximum permissible maturity of 50 years. 


All municipal loan applications were required to be approved by the province concerned 
before being submitted to the Board. The province concerned was required to certify its 
approval of the financing and to verify the fact that the project represented additional 
work over and above the planned capital program of the municipality. Four provinces 
(Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan) chose to deal directly with their own munic- 
ipalities in respect of most aspects of the program—the province itself made the loan to 
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the municipality and borrowed the same amount from the Board. The program was 
administered in Quebec by the Quebec Municipal Commission and by the respective De- 
partments of Municipal Affairs in Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. In the other 
provinces the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation acted on behalf of the Board to 
receive municipal applications and to provide various advisory services to municipalities. 


Subsection 4.—Provincial Government Economic Planning Agencies 


In a number of provinces, economic planning agencies have been set up or are in the 
formative stage. Only those that are currently active are described here. 


The Nova Scotia Voluntary Planning Organization 


During late 1961 and early 1962, the Government of the Province of Nova Scotia 
concluded that, within its limitations as a provincial government and in keeping with 
democratic traditions, it could increase the rate of economic growth by undertaking an 
economic planning program of a voluntary nature. Legislation creating the Voluntary 
Planning Board was passed in March 1963 by a unanimous vote of the Legislature. The 
Act stipulates that the Board shall consist of a chairman and a vice-chairman, the number 
of additional members and their terms of office to be determined by Order in Council. The 
Act also provides for the appointment of Sector and Segment Committees chosen from 
appropriate occupations by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. A Sector is defined as 
“a primary portion or division of the economy” and a Segment is ‘‘a part or sub-division of 
a sector’. 


The general function of the Board is to assist and advise the Minister in the develop- 
ment and implementation of measures to increase the rate of economic growth of the prov- 
ince by means of voluntary economic planning. The following specific duties are outlined 
in the Act:— 

(a) co-ordinate the plans of the various Sectors of the economy and, based on these plans, 


produce a plan for the whole economy of the province for recommendation to the Minister 
as one which the Government might adopt; 


(b) collect, collate and disseminate information relative to the economy of the province; 
(c) advise the Government on provincial economic matters; 


(d) watch the performance of the Sectors in carrying out their plans and stimulate and encourage 
the carrying out of such plans; 


(e) envisage further plans that should be made and provide for continuity of planning for the 
future, both short- and long-range; and 


(f) conduct or arrange to be conducted such studies and investigations as the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or the Minister requests. 


In addition, the Board serves as a liaison between government and people in all 
economic endeavours. 


The Board has published a comprehensive over-all plan for the Nova Scotia economy 
to 1968 which includes the aims of economic planning and objectives for the first planning 
period. Detailed Sector plans have been published for agriculture, forestry, tourism, 
transportation and communications, fisheries, and construction. A special study has been 
made for the service industries and other studies have been undertaken in conjunction with 
various Sector plans and the over-all plan. 


The Quebec Economic Advisory Council 


An Economic Council was instituted by the Quebec Government in 1943 but it disap- 
peared when the mandate of its members was not renewed at the end of three years, as 
required by the Act. In 1960, the decision was made to reactivate it under the Act that 
created it in 1943 and in February 1961 a new Act was passed by the Quebec Legislature 
establishing the Quebec Economic Advisory Council. 


The Council (as at Sept. 1, 1966) is composed of 15 titular members appointed by the 
Cabinet, which is also authorized to appoint five associate members chosen from among 
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high officers of the Government. At present, the associate members are the Deputy 
Ministers of Industry and Commerce, of Agriculture and Colonization, of Natural Re- 
sources and of Education and the President of Hydro-Quebec; the associate members attend 
meetings and take part in discussions but are not entitled to vote. There is also a Manage- 
ment Committee composed of five Advisory Council members, of which the President and 
the Vice-President are members ex officio. 


The staff in charge of the administration and the organization of projects, which con- 
sists of a general manager and a small group of technical counsellors versed in economic 
matters, is subject to Civil Service regulations. Its duties consist of extracting the neces- 
sary economic syntheses based on fundamental studies made by government departments, 
boards and other agencies. Analyses of these syntheses are made by committees composed 
of government representatives, university professors, company heads, etc., and the results 
are submitted to the Cabinet through the Prime Minister. 


Under the Act, the mandate of the Quebec Economic Advisory Council is to organize 
the province in the economic sphere, foreseeing the most complete utilization of its material 
and human resources, and to advise the government, upon request or on its own initiative, 
on all economic questions. The first task is broad and demanding; to elaborate a manage- 
ment plan is to project a complete view of the internal economic trend for a certain number 
of years, taking into account the correlation of all economic factors, especially population, 
employment, investments and production. The second task is more of a short-term nature; 
it consists of giving advice to the government on a particular problem or of suggesting to 
the Government certain measures dealing with the elaborations of policies. 


The first phase of the Council’s work was spread over the period 1962-64. Plan elab- 
oration occupied about 15 work groups studying more or less deeply the various sectors 
of economic activity. The studies brought forward the main difficulties connected with 
the elaboration and execution of a plan suitable to the needs of the province; the difficulties 
resulted from lack of personnel, of statistical information and of co-operation between 
government, management and labour unions; from Quebec’s particular economic problems; 
and from the separation of economic powers between the Government of Quebec and the 
Federal Government, etc. Since 1964, the Council has instituted deeper studies of five 
categories of problems leading to the elaboration of: a policy on employment and the labour 
force; a policy of regional development; a policy on research and productivity; a policy on 
natural resources; and a policy on public investments. 


The Council has fulfilled its task of advising the government by proposing the adoption 
of measures and the creation of bodies leading to the execution of a future plan. Thus, it 
recommended to the Cabinet: the establishment of a steel industry; the creation of a General 
Investment Corporation; the nationalization of power companies; the issuing of Quebec 
Savings Bonds; the establishment of the Quebec Pension Board; the creation of the De- 
posits and Investments Fund (Caisse de dépéts et de placements); the division of the terri- 
tory into 10 administrative areas; the recognition of 10 Regional Economic Councils; the 
creation of a Scientific Research Council; and the establishment of an Industrial Research 
Centre. Most of the measures recommended by the Council have been adopted by the 
Government of Quebec. 


The Ontario Economic Council 


The Ontario Economic Council was established by Order in Council on Feb. 1, 1962. 
The Council was conceived as a vehicle where representatives of agriculture, labour, man- 
agement, education, finance and of government could integrate their knowledge and 
experience of economic affairs, commission research and formulate policy recommendations 
to the public and private sectors. 


Essentially, the Council operates as an advisory body to the Government of Ontario. 
Some of its findings are reported directly to the government; other reports and recom- 
mendations are published and distributed widely. Recent reports cover the fields of 
tourism, land-use, education, labour and skill-training. 
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Twenty Ontario citizens serve as members of the Council. Five of these represent a 
broad cross-section of business and industry, one each from the financial community and 
the Consumers’ Association of Canada, three come from organized labour, three from agri- 
culture, and one from the provincial universities. One member comes from the senior 
ranks of the Ontario Civil Service. The remaining five are drawn from the Ontario Re- 
search Foundation, the Ontario Regional Development Council, The Hydro-Hlectric Power 
Commission of Ontario, and the Ontario Northland Railway. Lach serves as an individual 
citizen without compensation. The Council meets monthly in Toronto. 


The Council shares the view of the Government of Ontario that the economy of 
Ontario is not an entity separate from Canada. For this reason the Council does not 
undertake separately for Ontario what the Economic Council of Canada has done and is 
doing for Canada as a whole. Projects are undertaken with the Economic Council of 
Canada on a co-operative basis and information is constantly exchanged between the two 
Councils. 


Another way in which the Ontario Economic Council pursues its responsibilities is 
through the werk of committees. A total of some 40 citizens representing a broad cross- 
section of the Ontario community make up the following committees: Agriculture, Northern 
Development, Industrial Development, Industrial Research, and Tourist Industry. 


A small permanent Council staff undertakes direct assignments and superintends the 
design and administration of projects assigned to others. Close contact with government 
departments avoids unnecessary duplication of effort. Research facilities, academic per- 
sonnel and graduate students in Ontario universities have been used for certain projects 
which have included the professional services of members of economics, political science, 
geography and business administration in the Universities of Windsor, Western Ontario, 
Toronto, Waterloo, Queen’s and York. From time to time the Council engages the 
professional services of private consulting firms. 


The Manitoba Economic Consultative Board 


The Manitoba Economic Consultative Board was established under the provisions of 
the Development Authority Act, 1963, and has been operative since the autumn of that year. 
It is composed of a chairman and ten members appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and is representative of the leading elements of the labour and business community. 
Chairmen of the Manitoba Design Institute, the Manitoba Research Council and the Mani- 
toba Export Corporation serve in an ex officio capacity. The Board obtains its funds from 
the Manitoba Government; its budget in 1965-66 was about $130,000. 


The Board was established as an advisory body to the Manitoba Development Author- 
ity, the economic planning and co-ordinating committee of the Executive Council. It is 
charged with examining Manitoba’s long-term prospects for growth, a report on which is 
published annually and widely distributed. Its staff is involved in an on-going program of 
research into manpower requirements and long-term economic problems. 


Consultation with government, management, agriculture and labour on obstacles to 
more rapid growth is an integral part of the Board’s task. Thus, working with various 
management groups in the province, the provision of adequate management education 
programs was examined recently. This led to the formation of the Manitoba Institute of 
Management Inc., a non-profit private corporation representative of management, educa- 
tors, labour and government, to provide broad community support for a greatly strengthen- 
ed program of management education in the province. 

Whenever possible the Board co-operates with other provincial councils and with the 
Economic Council of Canada. With the latter Council, the Board co-sponsored a Con- 
ference on Productivity Through New Technology in February 1965. 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viti of this volume. 


PART I.—BANKING AND OTHER COMMERCIAL FINANCE 


Section 1.—Banking 
Subsection 1.—The Bank of Canada* 


The Bank of Canada is Canada’s central bank. It was incorporated under the Bank 
of Canada Act in 1934 and commenced operations on Mar. 11, 1935. The Act of Parliament 
which established the central bank charged it with the responsibility for regulating “‘credit 
and currency in the best interests of the economic life of the nation’’, and conferred on it 
certain specific powers for discharging this responsibility. Through the exercise of these 
powers, the Bank of Canada determines broadly the combined total of the basic forms of 
Canadian money held by the community—currency outside banks plus deposit balances 
in chartered bank accounts. 


By virtue of the provisions of the Bank of Canada Act, which enable the central bank 
to increase or decrease the total amount of cash reserves available to the chartered banks 
as a group, the Bank of Canada is able to determine broadly the over-all level of the total 
assets and deposit liabilities of the group, and hence of the combined total of currency and 
bank deposits. The Bank Act requires that each chartered bank maintain a minimum 
amount of cash reserves in the form of deposits at the Bank of Canada and holdings of 
Bank of Canada notes. This minimum requirement is 8 p.c. of the bank’s total Canadian 


* Revised by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada. 
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dollar deposit liabilities on a monthly average basis. The ability of the chartered banks as 
a group to expand their total assets and deposit liabilities therefore depends on the level of 
total cash reserves. An increase in cash reserves will encourage the banks to expand their 
total assets (which consist chiefly of loans and marketable securities) with a concomitant 
increase in deposit liabilities; a decrease in cash reserves will bring about a decline in their 
total assets and deposit liabilities as they seek to restore their cash reserve ratios. 


The chief method by which the Bank of Canada can affect the level of cash reserves 
of the chartered banks, and through them the total of chartered bank deposits, is by 
purchases and sales of government securities. Payment by the central bank for the 
securities it purchases in the market adds to the cash reserves of the chartered banks as 
a group and puts them in a position to expand their assets and deposit liabilities. Con- 
versely, payment to the central bank for securities it sells causes a reduction in reserves 
of the chartered banks and makes it necessary for them to reduce their assets and deposit 
liabilities. 

The influence that the Bank of Canada has on credit conditions and hence on economic 
behaviour stems from its ability to determine broadly the level of total holdings of currency 
and chartered bank deposits. The trend of total holdings of these forms of money can have 
an influence on liquidity generally, including effects on interest rates and bond prices and 
the availability of credit, and on expectations regarding future financial and economic 
trends, all of which have some effect on decisions to spend or to save. However, many 
factors other than changes in the money supply also have important influences on financial 
and economic developments, such as: the state of economic conditions and prospects outside 
Canada; the competitive strength of Canadian business enterprises both at home and 
abroad; the character of the investment decisions and price and wage policies in domestic 
industries; the skills and degree of mobility of labour; and the nature of public policies at 
all levels of government with regard to such matters as expenditure, taxation, subsidies 
and the regulation of industry. In forming its judgments, the Bank of Canada is bound by 
criteria laid down by Act of Parliament in the preamble to the Bank of Canada Act of 
1934. Its operations must be based, not on any simple mechanical formula, but rather 
on continuous observation and appraisal of the constantly changing state of the economy 
as reflected in the complex pattern of economic and financial developments. 


Although the Bank of Canada has the power to determine the combined total of 
currency and chartered bank deposits, it has no means of determining how much of this 
total is held in the form of currency and how much in the form of chartered bank deposits. 
That depends on the wishes of the public, since deposits can be converted freely into notes 
and coin and back again. Nor does the Bank have any direct control over the growth of 
other forms of money or of close substitutes for money as a store of wealth in liquid form, of 
which there are many varieties in Canada—mainly deposit balances in savings institutions 
other than chartered banks and short-term securities issued by governments and corpora- 
tions. 


The cash reserve system in Canada, which is similar to that in a number of other 
countries, while placing the central bank in a position where it can determine within broad 
limits the total amount of chartered bank assets and deposits, leaves the allocation of bank 
credit and other forms of credit to the private sector of the economy. Each chartered bank 
can attempt to gain as large a share as possible of the total cash reserves by competing for 
deposits. Each bank determines how its assets will be distributed, for example, between 
various kinds of securities and loans to various types of borrowers. The Bank of Canada 
has no power to direct banks or other lenders to make funds available to certain groups or 
in certain regions on the same terms or on different terms than to other groups or in other 
regions. The influence of the central bank—based in essence on its power to expand or 
contract chartered bank cash reserves through its market purchases or sales of securities— 
is both indirect and impersonal and is brought to bear on financial conditions generally 
through the chartered banks and the numerous inter-connected channels of the capital 
market. 
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The powers of the Bank are set forth in the Bank of Canada Act, 1934 (RSC 1952, 
c. 13), revisions in which were made in 1936, 1938, 1954 and 1967. Some of these powers 
are outlined in the 1965 Year Book at pp. 1031-1032. 


The Bank is under the management of a Board of Directors composed of a Governor, 
a Deputy Governor and twelve Directors. The Governor and Deputy Governor are 
appointed for terms of seven years each by the Directors, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. The Directors are appointed by the Minister of Finance, with the 
approval of the Governor General in Council, for terms of three years each. The Deputy 
Minister of Finance is a member of the Board but does not have the right to vote. There 
is an Executive Committee of the Board composed of the Governor, the Deputy Governor, 
one Director and the Deputy Minister of Finance (who is without a vote) which has the 
same powers as the Board except that its decisions must be submitted to the Board at its 
next meeting. In addition to the Deputy Governor who is a member of the Board, there 
may be one or more Deputy Governors appointed by the Board of Directors to perform 
such duties as are assigned by the Board. 


The head office of the Bank is at Ottawa. It has agencies at Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver and is repre- 
sented in St. John’s and Charlottetown. 


1.—Assets and Liabilities of the Bank of Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 $’000,000 
Assets 
Horeteniexchangerrice: ais ae vitstitole cieiiete steeiete siete elere 47.4 42.4 97.6 28.3 55.2 
Bankers’ acceptances... ...csssscccsccessccccssces 3.3 — — ne a= 
Investments— 
Treasury bills of Canada....:........ccessecoere 455.2 465.6 478.7 608.1 409,1 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
maturing within 2 years.......<+.0-«-:s++see 446.6 688.0 349.2 477.7 737.8 
Other securities issued or guaranteed by Canada 
not maturing within 2 years....2...-6-.-ss0. 1,980.8 1,881.7 2,236.5 2,330.8 2,272.4 
Bonds and debentures issued by Industrial De- 
velopment Bankeamecteecnriten aaeticcla- rile. or 127.1 150.6 176.5 200.7 239.8 
Othenrisecuritiess: santos crease carte rie sore PAN 21.5 13.4 14.0 VO Wes 
Industrial Development Bank capital stock...... 31.0 33.0 36.0 39.0 42.0 
Bank prem isesiamasissteitcrctisleistesiictereieters reer ieleis Od 11.8 13.2 16.3 16.5 
JAN other assets.2. ec. cece cleicle sce siete cicinve se vlele’s «1s 103.3 150.4 240.8 240.9 262.3 
Motals, ASSCUS cctececccsiesce oss cicisiols 3,201.1 3,444.9 3,641.9 3,935.8 4,206.8 
Liabilities 
Capital paid Upsg cacti iiecie na deiileeloiveiserasiociele 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Rest Fund seein S25 Werte oe ec re aoree ee mee oeatens 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 25.0 
Notes in Circulation— 
Held by,chartered banks. -..cicmaemieeilsidelao ot 416.8 418.4 Bitte tl 382.7 438.1 
All other tr, S: Srevie sc ove tar came rote cele 1,817.0 1,886.2 2,025.5 2,152.9 2,295.5 
Deposits— 
Goyernmentiot Canad aie ascitic iiss 42.9 49.4 68.9 116.2 34.1 
Charteredsbanksi".2%. cade 0 sees seks ers eke ei oereiaie 745.6 811.4 882.1 1,034.2 1,111.3 
Others ese, ce etsiee Sekt seis cehs comiccclomasirice 38.1 38.9 35.6 34.5 29.7 
Foreign currency liabilities...............-seeeeee 61.1 52.8 44.9 30.8 36.9 
ATL otheriliabilities: jeter eecsaccisats slttoreeateicine cae 79.6 157.8 199.8 174.3 231.2 
Totals, Liabilities................... 3,201.1 3,444.9 3,641.9 3,955.8 4,206.8 


ry The Industrial Development Bank.—The Industrial Development Bank, a sub- 

sidiary of the Bank of Canada, was incorporated by Act of Parliament during 1944 and 

its banking operations commenced on Noy. 1, 1944. Its functions are described in the 
preamble to the Act as follows:— 

_“To promote the economic welfare of Canada by increasing the effectiveness of monetary 

action through ensuring the availability of credit to industrial enterprises which may reasonably 

be expected to prove successful if a high level of national income and employment is maintained, 


by supplementing the activities of other lenders and by providing capital assistance to industry 
with particular consideration to the financing problems of small enterprises.” 
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The President of the Industrial Development Bank is the Governor of the Bank of 
Canada and the Directors are the Directors of the Bank of Canada and the Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. The authorized capital of the Bank is $50,000,000 and 
it may also raise funds by the issue of bonds and debentures provided that its total direct 
liabilities and contingent liabilities in the form of guarantees and underwriting agreements 
do not exceed five times the aggregate of the Bank’s paid-up capital and Reserve Fund. 


The Bank may extend financial assistance to industrial enterprises in Canada which, 
by definition in the Act, include any industry, trade or other business undertaking of 
any kind. With respect to such enterprises the Bank is empowered to lend money or 
guarantee loans and where an enterprise is a corporation the Bank may also enter into 
underwriting agreements with regard to any issue of stock, bonds or debentures; acquire 
stock, bonds or debentures from the issuing corporation or any person with whom the 
Bank has entered into an underwriting agreement; and acquire certificates issued by a 
trustee to finance the purchase of transportation equipment. The total amount of com- 
mitments of the Bank, in the form of loans, guarantees, etc., in excess of $200,000 each, 
may not exceed $200,000,000. 


The Bank may accept any form of collateral security against its advances, including 
realty and chattel mortgages which constitute the usual kind of security taken. The 
Bank is intended to supplement the activities of other lending agencies, not to compete 
with them, and the Act of Incorporation provides that it should extend credit only when, 
in the Bank’s opinion, credit or other financial resources would not otherwise be available 
on reasonable terms and conditions. Its lending takes the form of fixed-term capital 
loans rather than current operating loans. The Bank is specifically prohibited from 
engaging in the business of deposit banking. It has branch offices in the following cities: 
St. John’s, Halifax, Saint John, Moncton, Rimouski, Quebec, Trois-Riviéres, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, Waterloo, London, Windsor, Sudbury, Port Arthur, Winni- 
peg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Kelowna, Vancouver, Victoria and Prince 
George. 


2.—Assets and Liabilities of the Industrial Development Bank, as at Sept. 30, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Assets— 
ROANSOUCSUADC ING ee Maro « cshvcitcsct chegeus siege 5 0 164.9 200.9 224.2 255.1 298.1 
SOCRETASSOUSe Taree Pd. Poe ern: << a RL 2.2 Bak 5:2 6.9 7.0 
Totals, Assets. ...............0.0008- 167.1 204.6 229.4 262.0 305.1 
Liabilities— 
GSApicaland reserves... toh cs eee ales 49.0 bore 57.0 61.7 66.2 
Bonds and debentures outstanding.............. 115.3 147.6 168.1 195.4 232.8 
Wiherliabilines.*. Oe tee Ces ee eee meet 2.8 3.0 4,3 4.9 6.1 
Totals, Liabilities................... 167.1 204.6 229.4 262.0 305.1 
Loan Transactions— 
WORDNET SCLIOU LS eee ae ee eh er 74.3 74.0 69.5 81.1 98.1 
RED UVINEH See MOE, Ohl eee ore eee: Oe ee ON 32.6 38.2 46.2 50.2 55.2 
Loans outstanding plus undistributed authoriza- 
UGS SE ceeta Pratt OM Aisrs, Heals ohne Evie aetaue 6-5 203.6 232.6 264.2 297.8 350.6 
No. No. No. No. No. 
SSNS GOMOTSIOLUIDOOKS x5 eit ok > ao tielatieie Sates or iers 4,083 5,105 6,028 6,962 7,870 


1 Includes investments; the change in loans outstanding does not equal the difference between disbursements 
and repayments because of year-end accounting adjustments. 
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Subsection 2.—Currency 


Note Circulation.—The development by which bank notes became the chief circu- 
lating medium in Canada prior to 1935 is described in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. 
Those features of the development which then became permanent are outlined in the 1941 
Year Book, pp. 809-810. 


When the Bank of Canada commenced operations in 1935 it assumed liability for 
Dominion notes outstanding. These were replaced in public circulation and partly replaced 
in cash reserves by the Bank’s legal tender notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, 
$50 and $100. Deposits of chartered banks at the Bank of Canada completed the replace- 
ment of the old Dominion notes of $1,000 to $50,000 denomination that had previously 
been used as cash reserves. ‘The chartered banks were required under the Bank Act of 
1934 to reduce gradually the issue of their own bank notes during the years 1935-45 to an 
amount not in excess of 25 p.c. of their paid-up capital on Mar. 11, 1935. Bank of Canada 
notes thus replaced chartered bank notes as the issue of the latter was reduced. Further 
restrictions introduced by the 1944 revision of the Bank Act cancelled the right of chartered 
banks to issue or re-issue notes after Jan. 1, 1945, and in January 1950 the chartered 
banks’ liability for such of their notes issued for circulation in Canada as then remained 
outstanding was transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for payment of a like sum to 
the Bank of Canada. 


3.—Bank of Canada Note Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1962-66 


Denomination 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$000 $000 $7000 $7000 $7000 
Bank of Canada Notes— 

Se STAs Py eared Narcan thea 91,426 94, 853 97,742 103,115 109, 846 
[VE nt ee at ee ee Rm ee eee rope 63 , 837 66,670 68,768 73,328 78, 874 
SB CASES TE VALE Bo totter 162,648 167,743 172,752 183, 057 196, 893 
SLO re PREG o crasc soci vtnlecstony stand day alot toecnerna de amines 548, 442 558, 688 574,516 608, 351 668, 153 
S20 crue. Fea RT ON aes Ce as oo a 766,974 811,119 841,002 904, 872 983,765 
S25 sinc cohen a ts pee ttels cans g asta eae eter 46 46 46 46 46 
oe ae are eee ore er Mee ere 8 eee 155, 938 158, 277 163, 419 173, 580 188,131 
SLOG. foe ott ab Ceee. Ki8t- A Rated orverdo Qh esc 413,460 415, 563 429 , 093 453 , 687 471,550 
S500 re. Fats a cae hs aes ee hee en rete arenas 37 37 34 33 33 
BLOOD Hck PEER cas areccia ered Bie ccarct shore ae teed aia 17,951 18, 603 20,181 22,597 23,377 
LOB AIS SM Bceconsiai st cia tseioscien halite ASE 2,220,755 | 2,291,600 | 2,367,553 | 2,522,666 2,720, 668 
Note issues in process of retirement!.............. 13, 067 13,044 13, 006 12,984 12,966 


a 


Totals, Bank of Canada Note Liabilities...| 2,233,822 | 2,304,644 | 2,380,559 | 2,535,650 2, 733,634 


a a | 


Held by— 
Charteredibankkiae Mal wyaus oe cesta sare tee stones ocets 416, 845 418, 405 355, 086 382,703 438,090 
Others: £8 SOV 2 aes ee eee 1,816,977 | 1,886,239 | 2,025,473 | 2,152,947 2,295,544 


1 Includes, in 1966, chartered banks’ notes $8,214. Dominion of Canada notes $4,637, provincial notes $28 and 
defunct banks’ notes $88; these amounts have changed little in recent years. 
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4.—Note Circulation in the Hands of the Public, as at Dee. 31, 1957-66 


Bank of Per Bank of Per 
As at Dec. 31— Co ep Capita As at Dec. 31— hse Cavite 
$ $ $ $ 
MODUGCSs Sars fa. ceek de ake Csae «5 1,555,115, 143 OS. Quer iebObe.), ah Ste aie eta be 1,816,977, 132 97.84 
MOBO. m. hikvas inte chins he siete eect 1, 659, 870, 299 OielSg Wid Q0a sere. ae ks eeraeelces cteae 1, 886, 238,792 99.82 
BED OER cites os ooh s fecaeeete 1,704, 822,198 O7 OU ES IOGE, ey eM See eg 2,025,473,300 | 105.30 
YSU EES Eee ale NO 1,731, 902,386 DO OC ER CEG GU rete tte ne eae 2,152,947,110 | 110.01 
Pree ete Srataiee anc Grete cues aes 1, 800,190, 122 OS clue LOG actraen ceteitcie eater ets 2,295, 543,656 | 115.24 


1 Total issue less notes held by chartered banks. 


Coinage.*—Under the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 1952.6. 0L0), 
gold coins may be issued in denominations of twenty dollars, ten dollars and five dollars 
(nine-tenths fine or millesimal fineness, 900). Subsidiary coins include: silver coins in 
denominations of one dollar, 50 cents, 25 cents, 10 cents (eight-tenths fine or millesimal 
fineness, 800); pure nickel five-cent coins; and bronze (copper, tin and zinc) one-cent coins. 
Provision is made for the temporary alteration of composition in event of a shortage of 
prescribed metals. A tender of payment of money in coins is a legal tender in the case 
of gold coins issued under the authority of Sect. 4 of the Currency, Mint and Exchange 
Fund Act for the payment of any amount; in the case of silver coins for the payment 
of an amount up to $10; nickel coins for payment up to $5; and bronze coins up to 25 cents. 


It was announced in December 1966 that the Royal Canadian Mint will change from 
silver to pure nickel for coinage of the three main silver coins currently in use—the 10- 
cent, 25-cent and 50-cent coins; the production of silver dollars will continue. The change 
will require amendments in the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act, which are to be 
submitted to Parliament in 1967, and become effective during 1968. 


5.—Canadian Coin in Circulation, as at Dec. 31, 1956-65 


Nors.—The figures shown are of net issues of coin. Figures from 1901 are given in the corresponding table of 
previous Year Books beginning with the 1927-28 edition. 


ee ee ee eee 
—————————or—_———SS—[—$$Mm9$99\\moOoOooommqqOOOO0N))auoO0T0uNNO0EeueE ee ooo 


As at Dec. 31— Silver Nickel Tombac! Steel Bronze Total Per Capita 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1956... Meena, Scares? 100, 922,477 8,545,507 552,868 | 3,456,782 | 13,742,282 127,219,916 7.91 
10ST ae 107,116,450 | 8,910,869 550,748 | 3,455,886 | 14,745,243 134,779,191 8.11 
1958 3 hoce i oeietas yes 115,120,076 | 9,289,481 549,680 | 3,455,062 | 15,322,156 148,736, 405 8.42 
LODO AL fobs ote 4; 123,344,059 | 9,865,012 549,237 | 3,454,209 | 16,150,222 153,362,739 8.77 
LPL eens, 4 aarp een eg 136,710,958 | 11,599,263 549,090 | 3,452,876 | 16,895,953 169, 208, 140 9.47 
|S lepihnagmensst He serail 146,902,352 | 14,110,198 549,021 3,451,708 | 18,311, 853 183 , 325, 132 10.05 
AGG 220. ab, «1. .crasicveis 162,928,707 | 16,433,088 549,009 | 3,450,676 | 20,595,543 203 , 957 , 023 10.98 
BIOS O ITS. Geet 180,492,972 | 18,627,687 548, 999 3,449,476 | 23,383,788 226, 502, 922 11.99 
BOOS een TMi os 206,551,965 | 22,522,116 548,996 | 3,448,547 | 28,009,356 || 261,080,980 13.57 
LOGDS: Shen aes Fo oe 239,927,246 | 26,397,784 548,989 | 3,447,516 | 30,968,064 || 301,289,599 15.39 


; 
1 Tombac, a copper-zinc alloy, was used to conserve nickel for war purposes; no coins of this metal have been 
issued since 1944, 


The Royal Canadian Mint.*—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of the Royal 
Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act of 1870, was opened on Jan. 2, 1908. On Dec. i* 
1931, it became the Royal Canadian Mint and now operates as a branch of the Department 
of Finance. 


* Revised by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, Ottawa. 
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The principal functions of the Mint are the execution of domestic and foreign coin; 
the refining of gold and silver; the acquisition of gold, silver and other metals, payments 
for which are made on the basis of Mint assays; the control, preparation and movement 
of gold and coin shipments; the safeguarding of Mint holdings of monetary metals, in- 
cluding coin and precious metals in various processing stages until finished and issued; 
the fabrication and engraving of dies for coinage, medals, signatures and official seals; the 
issue of coin sets to numismatists and the administration of various regulations issued 
under the terms and provisions of the Currency, Mint and Exchange Fund Act (RSC 
1952, c. 315). 


6.—Receipts of Gold Bullion at the Royal Canadian Mint and Bullion 
and Coinage Issued, 1956-65 


Nors.—Figures from 1926 are given in the corresponding table of previous Year Books beginning with the 1946 
edition. 


See ee One Se ee 
eee oem.  s——————————— wow 


Gold Gold Silver Nickel Bronze 
Year Rescived Bullion Coin Coin Coin 
Issued Issued Issued Issued 
oz. t oz. t $ $ 
LOS GRR EE ee... EEE. 3,801,789 3,774,599 5,389, 464 469,993 786, 855 
MO Tee aes a Poe cacrontolyels eeaceie ete 3, 896,084 Ohi Osa 6, 236, 429 366, 493 1,004, 221 
DOS ape crear. ese nits Ocean r ance R RRS 3,958, 459 4,088, 706 8,044,753 379, 616 578,274 
195 eh. Lek Sook Seah. Stee _ 3,908, 640 3, 836, 680 8,273,563 576, 680 829,116 
19 GO ice eon erica 4,024, 626 4,014,771 13, 432,251 Teo mw0d 748,101 
196 ison Mth acopontgoneped ceed Aare ere eure: 3,800, 137 3,812,054 10, 299, 581 2,512,369 1,417,544 
NOG Qi tei ccare ccnere . eroteraiothcievepotthotausiocescisisra 3,488,974 3,520, 406 16,114, 240 2,324,212 2,284,925 
TOC SETS. Be Re cc ea eestaa er tne te ateitat eo Stata 8, 457,092 3,467,554 17, 688, 668 2,196,217 2,790,679 
1964 a A myers hl whiners Soret racers 3, 188, 868 3,173,573 26,153, 154 3,895, 746 4,626,963 
AKO pecs ba cee aM: ln aeinh Materiel aie, eh 2,991, 450 3,026,974 33,479,378 3,877,921 2,961,126 


Dollar Currency and Bank Deposits.—Bank of Canada statistics concerning 
currency and chartered bank deposits are given in Table 7. 


”.—Canadian Dollar Currency and Chartered Bank Deposits, as at Dec. 31, 1957-66 
(Millions of dollars) 


Total Currency and 


Currency Outside Banks Chartered Bank Deposits Chartered Bank 
Deposits! 
oat Held by | 
. Total General Public 

Dec. 31 , Personal pate outer Including} 
Notes | Coin | Total | Savings Casadedl Depasitet Total! |} Govern- | Including |Excluding 

Deposits acne Pp ment Personal | Personal 

Pp Deposits | Savings | Savings 

Deposits | Deposits 
DO ie we tenatacte 1,555 112 1, 667 6,108 423 3,725 | 10,256 11,923 11,500 5,392 
19D Siete © dae 1,660 121 1,781 6, 844 319 4,303 | 11,466 13, 247 12,927 6, 084 
NOOO wa che ets ere 1,705 128 1,832 6,900 404 4,057 | 11,360 13,193 12,789 5,890 
1960 Sa rsece< tee 144 1,876 7,215 510 4,313 | 12,037 13,914 13, 404 6,189 
LOGS a ee. 1,800 158 1,959 7,618 588 4,998 | 13,205 15, 163 14,575 6,957 
19620 RES. 1,817 177 1,994 7,932 564 5,193 | 18,689 15, 683 HS Re 7,187 
1963) ce% sce 1, 886 198 2,084 8,448 914 5,623 | 14,980 17,064 16, 150 7,707 
1964 2,025 229 2,254 8,935 696 6,164 | 15,795 18,049 17, 353 8,418 
IGGD SE IMEe 2,153 266 2,419 9,725 797 U20U el ieees 20,142 19,345 7,576 
1966 c.-doseues 2,296 293 | 2,589 10, 248 919 7,741 | 18,908 21,497 20,578 10,330 


1 Less total float, i.e., cheques and other items in transit. 
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Subsection 3.—The Chartered Banks* 


The Canadian commercial banking system consists of ten privately owned banks, 
chartered by Parliament and operating under the provisions of the Bank Act.7 Of the 
eight in operation, five are nation-wide institutions; two operate mainly in Quebec 
and in other French-speaking areas and one, affiliated with a New York bank, has branches 
in six large cities. At Sept. 30, 1966, these banks together operated 6,031 banking offices 
of which 5,802 were in Canada and 229 abroad. Thus, the chief distinguishing feature of 
the Canadian banking system is the relatively small number of large banks having an 
extensive network of branches, operating under a single legislative jurisdiction (the Federal 
Government) and under one detailed and comprehensive statute (the Bank Act). 

Since the first banks were established during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the commercial banking system has developed in response to the changing needs 
of the Canadian economy, an evolution which is still in rapid progress. Canadian eco- 
nomic development has been characterized by two main features—successive but by no 
means continuous periods of rapid geographical expansion of settlement, and a continued 
dependence on export markets as new natural resources (agricultural land, forests and 
minerals) were exploited. Thus, Canadian banking has continually had to migrate to 
new areas and to find appropriate methods of financing new industries and new products; 
and it has from the beginning possessed a strongly ‘international’ charactert with much 
emphasis on the financing of foreign trade, on foreign exchange operations, and on cor- 
respondent relations with foreign banks. At the same time, as regional isolation has 
gradually broken down and the economy has been integrated, banks originating in local 
areas have become part of a nation-wide banking system, in part by process of amalga- 
mation particularly marked in the first twenty-five years of the present century. 


Bank Legislation 

From the first, banks in what is now Canada sought to operate under Acts of in- 
corporation (charters) passed by the legislatures of the colonies in which they operated. 
As new banks were incorporated and older ones obtained charter renewals, there developed 
in the bank charters themselves a quite extensive and fairly uniform code of banking law. 
At Confederation, responsibility for banking and currency was given to the Dominion 
Government and in 1871 the first general Bank Act was passed. This legislation is subject 
to review and revision every ten years, a feature that has helped to keep the banking 
system adapted to the needs of a changing economy. The decennial revision was due in 
1964, but the Bank Act was extended in order to provide time to consider recommendations 
made by the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance established in 1961; the Commis- 
sion’s report was published in 1964.}+ 

The Bank Act has become a most detailed and comprehensive piece of legislation 
which provides for the internal regulation and organization of the banks, for the auditing 
of their accounts, and for the ways in which their capital stock may be issued and trans- 
ferred, their dividends paid, and their affairs settled in case of amalgamation, winding-up 
or insolvency. In addition, it states what cash reserves the banks must keep, what reports 
they must make to the Government and to the Bank of Canada about their affairs and 
sets forth a variety of rules governing the conduct of business with the public. The Bank 
Act also specifies the maximum rate of interest that may be charged on bank loans. (Since 
the 1944 Bank Act revision this ceiling has been 6 p.c., replacing the 7-p.c. ceiling that 


* More detail is included in an article appearing in the 1961 Year Book, pp. 1115-1120, prepared by J. Douglas 
Gibson, General Manager of The Bank of Nova Scotia. The early history of currency and banking in Canada is 
given in the 1938 Year Book, pp. 900-905. A list of the banks at Confederation appears in the 1940 Year Book, p. 897, 
and bank absorptions since 1867 are given in the 1941 edition, pp. 812-813. A table in the 1937 Year Book, pp. 
894-895, shows the insolvencies since Confederation; the last insolvency occurred in 1923. 

t The Bank of Western Canada and the Bank of British Columbia were chartered by Parliament but had 
not commenced operations as of Feb. 28, 1967. 

{ The larger Canadian banks have long maintained offices in London and New York. In addition, some 
Canadian banks for more than half a century have been providing an important part of the commercial banking 
facilities in the Caribbean area (see Table 10, p. 1129). at 

tt At time of writing, the Bank Act revision was before Parliament; see Chap. X XVII, Pt. V, outlining Federal 
Legislation, 1966-67. 
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had prevailed since 1871.) The banks derive their corporate existence from the Act, which 
states that “each bank... is a body politic and corporate and this Act is its charter”; 
successive Bank Acts have empowered the banks to do business for a period of ten years, 
until the next revision of the Act. 


Banking Operations 


Operating under the Bank Act, the chartered banks at their branches accept deposits 
from the public, make loans covering a wide range of commercial, industrial, agricultural 
and consumer activities, deal in foreign exchange, receive and pay out Bank of Canada 
notes and coin, provide safekeeping facilities, and perform a variety of other services 
coming within the scope of the general business of banking. The head office of a Canadian 
bank does not transact ordinary day-to-day business with the public; it performs general 
administration and policy-making functions, manages the bank’s investment portfolio, 
does its centralized accounting work, and maintains specialized departments devoted to 
inspection of branch operations, the development of branch office methods, the acquisition 
of new business, premises, staff, arrangements with foreign banks, advertising, etc. 


Under its branch system, Canadian banking is able to provide standard banking 
facilities throughout the country. Every branch, even the smallest, can provide all 
banking services and each has behind it the resources of a large bank, which means that 
lending requirements can be met just as well by a branch in a small town or a suburban 
branch as in the main branches of a large city. Branch banking also provides an excellent 
training for Canadian bank officers through the system of promotion and transfer from 
branch to branch. Almost without exception, the chief executives of the Canadian banks 
have grown up in the service and have been trained in this way. 


The branch system has proved to be most flexible and Canadian banking has been 
able to keep pace with settlement and economic development during its periods of most 
rapid growth. Particularly during the past quarter-century, with a rapidly expanding 
economy, sharply rising population and growing urbanization, new branches have opened 
at avery rapid rate. Banking offices in Canada, which numbered about 3,300 at the end of 
1939 and 3,100 at the end of 1945, grew by over 2,900 in the next 21 years. As this 
growth suggests, Canadian banks have taken full advantage of the recent expansive at- 
mosphere to extend the volume and variety of their services to industry and to individuals. 
Strongly competing for customers, they offer a wide variety of new deposit arrangements, 
including new savings programs, new forms of chequing accounts and greatly broadened 
lending facilities. 


By the end of the War, the banks had experienced more than fifteen years of restricted 
demand for commercial credit; at the end of 1945 security holdings accounted for about 
55 p.c. of the banks’ total assets, compared with a little over 40 p.c. just before the War and 
only about 15 p.c. in 1930. In the early postwar years, the economic control apparatus 
created for the War was gradually dismantled. The expansion of the private sector of the 
economy and the contraction of the government sector were quickly reflected in a shift of 
bank assets from government securities to commercial loans. Between the end of 1945 and 
the end of 1950, bank loans in Canadian currency increased from about 21 p.c. to 31 p.c. of 
total assets. There was, at the same time, a rapid growth in total assets, as the monetary 
authorities leaned to the side of relatively easy money conditions to stimulate the economy 
and to ward off the widely anticipated postwar recession. In the five years ended Dee. 31, 
1950, total assets expanded from about $7,300,000,000 to $9,400,000,000, almost all of the 
increase being in Canadian assets. 


Tt was not until the outbreak of the Korean War in June 1950 that the fear of inflation, 
arising from the heavy demands on Canadian resources, led to the adoption of restraining 
measures. Since then, the banks have experienced substantial changes in their credit- 
granting capacity, as the country’s official monetary policy was adapted to meet changes 
in business conditions. Alternating periods of ease and restraint have been marked by 
periods of rapidly rising bank assets followed by levelling-off phases. 
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The Korean boom of 1950-51 was followed, after only a short pause, by the investment 
boom of 1953-54. Recession in 1954-55 was accompanied by an easy monetary policy, 
during which the banks built up their liquid assets in the form of government bonds. 
Then a second and greater investment boom got under way in late 1955, which carried the 
Canadian economy and the banking system into another period when resources were 
strained to the limit. At this time, new measures of restraint were introduced into the 
Canadian banking system by the monetary authorities, including an agreed secondary 
reserve ratio of 7 p.c. in addition to the cash reserves of 8 p.c. already prescribed in the 
Bank Act revision of 1954. A further agreement with the Bank of Canada was aimed at 
restraining term loans for capital purposes* and in 1956 bank loans to instalment finance 
companies were also put under some restraint. The boom of 1955-57 was followed by a 
mild recession in 1957-58, moderate recovery in 1958-59, slackening in 1960 and recovery 
again in 1961-65. Over the period 1955-65, the banks had not regained the liquidity that 
characterized earlier postwar recessions, and there appeared an increasing need to husband 
resources carefully for the various and growing alternative outlets which developed as the 
result of economic growth, and of the efforts of both the Federal Government and the 
banks themselves to provide new uses for bank credit. In 1966 the Government intro- 
duced legislation which, when passed, would increase competition between banks and 
other financial institutions.f 

One of the first government measures was the Farm Improvement Loans Act of 1944, 
under which the chartered banks were authorized to make loans to farmers for the purchase 
of equipment and livestock and for making various improvements to their farm buildings 
and facilities (see pp. 458-459). These loans are often for sizable amounts (an average 
of about $1,500) and the terms have been gradually extended to a maximum sum of 
$15,000 outstanding to any one borrower with a maximum period of ten years (four years 
for implements). The banks are guaranteed against loss up to 10 p.c. of their loans made 
during the three-year “lending periods’, up to a maximum total of loans by all banks. 
This total is $700,000,000 for the lending period to end in mid-1968. By the end of July 
1966, the total amount of loans made under this Act was approximately $1,855,600,000 
and the amount outstanding was $377,000,000. 

The 1954 revision of the Bank Act introduced a major change in banking practice 
by enabling the banks to acquire mortgages issued under the National Housing Act. 
About 35 p.c. of all NHA mortgage loans in the years 1954-59 were made by the chartered 
banks, but at the end of 1959 the NHA interest rate was raised to 63 p.c. and the banks 
withdrew from this field of lending. Notwithstanding this, by Dec. 31, 1966 they held 
some $780,000,000 in NHA mortgages, representing about 4 p.c. of total assets. Another 
change affecting housing in the 1954 revision enabled the banks to make home improve- 
ment loans under a guarantee system rather similar to the one developed for farm im- 
provement loans. By the end of 1965, home improvement loans amounting to more than 
$383,700,000 had been approved and the banks had about $73,200,000 of such loans on 
their books. 

In November 1960, the Small Businesses Loans Act was passed guaranteeing, under 
terms to the banks similar to those of the Farm Improvement Loans Act, certain types of 
bank loan to small businesses for the purposes of making capital improvements to premises 
and equipment. This provides for loans that do not fall within the usual scope of bank 
lending to small business, by reason of the term nature of the loan together with the lack 
of collateral resources of the borrower. Of course, chartered banks make loans to small 
businesses for a great variety of purposes, including many of a medium-term character; 
indeed, the working capital loan to the small-size or medium-size industry or commercial 
enterprise is the traditional stock-in-trade business of the chartered banks. 

In April 1961, the charter of the Export Finance Corporation of Canada Limited, 
which had been incorporated by special Act of Parliament in June 1959 for private in- 


*Such loans were almost entirely a postwar innovation in Canadian lending practice, and had increased 
markedly during the easy-money period of 1954-55. Since 1956, term lending has been generally confined within 
narrower limits, although it is still practised when conditions permit. 

T See footnote ff, p. 1125. 
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terests, was acquired by the chartered banks. The principal purpose of the Corporation 
is to assist in the medium-term (one to five years) financing of exports which have been 
insured by the Export Credit Insurance Corporation, a Crown company. 

StiJl another area of lending which has expanded greatly in recent years is that of 
consumer credit. Although the banks have always made some personal loans, they have 
recently moved aggressively into the field of lending to the general public for the purchase 
of automobiles, consumer durables and debt consolidation. Following the 1954 Bank 
Act revision, and partly as a result of the change then made which enabled the banks to 
take chattel mortgage security, some banks have developed extensive consumer credit 
divisions. Personal loans made by the banks, other than those secured by stocks and 
bonds and home improvement loans, mounted from $420,000,000 at the end of 1957 to 
$2,401,600,000 outstanding at Dec. 31, 1966. 

Outside of Canada, the Canadian banks have continued to expand their branch systems 
in the Caribbean area (although the two Canadian banks operating in Cuba found it 
necessary to withdraw), in South America and in Europe. In recent years the growth 
of an international money market, following the economic recovery in Europe and the 
restoration of confidence in the stability of the Western economies and their currencies, 
has led to large movements of Western capital from one centre to another. The Canadian 
banks have participated extensively in this international money market, mainly through 
New York and London where most of them maintain large offices. 

The postwar growth in bank assets has been accompanied by a substantial increase in 
total earnings. Earnings per share of capital employed did not increase to the same 
extent, however, as the banks found it necessary to raise new funds from time to time after 
1950 in order to maintain an appropriate relationship between their shareholders’ capital 
and the rapidly rising level of risk assets. The banks have been among the largest issuers 
of new share capital to Canadians in the past quarter-century. 


Branches of Chartered Banks.—Although there are fewer chartered banks now 
than at the beginning of the century, there has been a great increase in the number of 
branch banking offices. As a result of amalgamations, the number of banks declined from 
34 in 1901 to 10 in 1931, and remained at that figure until the incorporation of a new bank— 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada—in 1953 brought the total to 11. Since then the amal- 
gamation in 1955 of The Bank of Toronto and The Dominion Bank as The Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, the amalgamation of Barclays Bank (Canada) with the Imperial Bank 
of Canada in 1956 and the amalgamation of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and the 
Imperial Bank of Canada as the Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce on June 1, 1961 
have reduced this number to eight.* The number of branches of chartered banks in each 
province periodically from 1868 to 1966 is given in Table 8. 


* See footnote f, p. 1125. 
8. Branches of Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31 for Certain Years 1868-1966 


Nore.—Figures for 1920 and subsequent years include sub-agencies in Canada receiving deposits for the banks 
employing them; there were 758 such sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 1966. 


Province or Territory] 1868 | 1902] 1905 | 1920 | 1926 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1960 | 1962 1963 | 1964 | 1965 | 1966 


—_...— 
ee ees es ae ee ee re | oe ord eens Ean eE Ta eS Ee Sar ell oe 


Newfoundland Moyes ees — fae -— — — — — 39 val 81 88 90 104 107 
Prince Edward Island| — 9 10 4] 28 28 25 23 20 27 26 26 29 29 
NOvaoCOtla. 1 ees te 5 89 101 169 134 138 134 144 173 178 180 183 189 189 
New Brunswick...... 4 35 49 121 101 102 97 100 113 118 121 123 126 132 
QUeDECE. aorc See seri tomo d 196 11,150 |1,072 1,183 |1,083 |1,164 |1,427 |1,489 |1,515 1,539 |1,580 |1,604 
Ontario... 60.62.65. 100 | 349 549 11,586 11,326 |1,409 |1,208 |1,257 |1,785 |1,916 |1,967 2,022 |2,055 |2,078 
Manitobal. 2 boc ck 8. —| 42 95 349 224 239 162 165 234 2 2 261 271 279 
Saskatchewan........ Wet 30 87 { 591 427 447 233 238 296 299 303 308 317 BOL 
Alberts i035." oun bya 424 269 304 172 246 394 417 431 445 457 462 
British Columbia.... 2 46 5o 242 186 229 192 294 514 545 546 563 580 588 
Yukon and N.W.T...| — | — 3 3 3 4 5 0) if 14 15 15 16 17 


Canada.......... 123 | 747 |1,145 14,676 13,770 [4,083 |3,311 |3,679 |5,051 [5,332 [5,447 [5,575 [5,724 5,806 
Ee id en ee ee eee a ee ee eT 
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9.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks, by Province, as at Dec. 31, 1966 


Norr.—This table includes 758 sub-agencies in Canada for receiving deposits. 


Bank Nfld. P.E.I. N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 

No No No. No No. Ne 
Deve faire) ills ABYC 8 (acne eee 30 B) 27, 24 188 350 
fone man k OU INOVA DCOUIA.-.. ccs c ee cede cee ee. 43 8 52 4] 66 282 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... — — — 598 19 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................. — 2 — 18 325 23 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 10 8 26 18 180 615 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. — — 1 — ie 1 
TheskRoyal Bankrof)@anada.; jes... doses seeks 23 if 79 26 174 401 
The Toronto-Dominion Bank................... 1 1 4 5 71 387 
Mo tals ccs Pee Ss odessa des: 107 29 189 132 1,604 2,078 

; AY 
Man Sask Alta. B.C and Total 
N.W.T 

No No No No No No 
Banisjof Montreal. sas. . -2bnere nthe ds «fe eros 61 64 106 131 4 988 
Pet SSIs Ole NOVA. COLA. cs. ass s/s cles craapeten oman 23 33 61 74 1 684 
Banque Canadienne Nationale................... 4 — — — —~ 621 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.................. — — — -— 368 
Canadian Imperial Bank of Commerce.......... 69 93 141 194 9 1,363 
The Mercantile Bank of Canada................. 1 — 1 1 — 7 
Whe moyal Banks off@anadays wsy....J...-.. 0. 79 91 92 121 3 1,096 
‘Ehe Georonto-Dominyon Banks .5)..2...02.e0c0+« 42 40 61 67 — 679 
OURS soot cerca s attract nena fire 279 321 462 588 17 5,806 


10.—Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks Outside Canada, as at Dec. 31, 1966 


Nore.—This table does not include sub-agencies operating outside Canada, of which there were 36 in 1966. 


Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number Bank and Location Number 
Bank of Montreal— Canadian Imperial Bank The Royal Bank of 
Britain. ee ik 2 of Commerce— Canada—concl. 
Wmited Staves... sisc.sk 3 IBribainsie gs eee i ey 2 ABUSE HT aT oe REVERS mT NE» a) 2 
Branca ..+ fen .b0e 28 .|. 2 United States........ 11 Guyana eee. Geer 6 
i OLIMAnY an ot ; 5 PANEL O Tae een ae a a oat 1 la beri pt, Coe ees ie 1 
Bahamass nu cesor ete: 4 Jana C8; ee ae eek ye. 10 
IBSLOAUNOS.. cee cea 1 CLUm Gs te her ates, 1 
The Bank of Cayman Islands......... 1 Puerto Rico.) o) sey sve ec 6 
Nova Scotia— Grenada te ei* we aa 1 Trinidad and Tobago... 12 
PATON USS. eae tee cosh 1 JAMAICA ete eee ee 8 United States........... i) 
POAUIIAS WP een Unies sot 5 SHeVincents sree ase 1 Wenezucla...n cre + oes 6 
GCUHUA CL wean: el, 1 AP TUen EG FeV ae Rete: seemeirn eanaies 5 West Indies’... x. 2:05.05. 10 
BRIA fe ehiewan <n, sb 6 
ISEPDAGLOS. § sone terse ce sh 2 
Dominican Republic.... 3 |The Royal Bank of The Toronto-Dominion 
MET ATE. ccf, eee oar, Sncsu te 3 Canada— Bank— 
SNCOLIATIC + seen beets ok 1 ATSentinaaee ot ete Tene 2 Blige tom etcmmcccs ee 2 
{SCAND Y CO Re A bela oe aS 3 24 Bahamastee eee ete ee seee 5 Wnited States: ooo. nate: 1 
SLCC Oe ale eae 3 1 CAA ee ee re eee 3 
PHEmLOuRICOn. Leek... sh 3 British Honduras....... 4 
U.S. Virgin Islands..... S Cayman Islands........ 1 |Banque Canadienne 
‘Wmted States..:........:. 1 Colompra? aera ees 5 Nationale— 
TLODAD Oblemsbes xt iesieoere > 1 Dominican Republic.... 10 IB BUCO. aos ottesotepe te re 1 
Netherlands............ 1 PANGCO Ae ee eee 1 
ROIS Oa eee eet 1 French West Indies..... 2 Total oe ee 196 
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Financial Statistics of the Chartered Banks.—The classification of chartered 
bank assets and liabilities was revised by the Bank of Canada Act, 1954, so that the 
statistical series given in Tables 11-15 begins with that year. Assets and liabilities are 
given in less detail for 1954-61 in the 1965 Year Book, p. 1048 and corresponding figures 
to those in Table 11 for 1962 and 1963 in the 1966 edition, p. 1066; month-end data are 
available from Dec. 31, 1954 to date in the Bank of Canada Statistical Summary. 


11.—Statement of Chartered Bank Assets and Liabilities, as at Dec. 31, 1964-66 


Assets and Liabilities 1964 1965 1966 
$7000 $7000 $7000 
Assets— 
@oldrand) com un Canad anole. cetera e een nce a ieterersts cee steve Met etaleneters 41,361 59,217 53, 171 
Gold°and coi outside CanaGdnete cement cok mie ciel. err tees urate terials al 1,621 1,573 
Notes of and deposits with Bank of Canada.............sseeceeeeeeecees 1,237,192 1, 416, 943 1,549,348 
Government and bank notes other than Canadian.............--.02ee005 55, 2a2 62, 409 61, 805 
Deposits with other banks in Canadian currency............eeeee eee eees 7,294 11,062 16,042 
Deposits with other banks in currencies other than Canadian............ 1,597,118 1,383, 632 1,516, 166 
Cheques and other items in transit (net). ............ccceeceeeeeeeeeeees 803,285 774, 510 1,017,076 
Government of Canada treasury bills, at amortized value................ 1,256,864 | 1,357,313 1,547, 861 
Other Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing 
within two years, at amortized value..............0 cc eee e creer eee ces 1,125, 879 954,725 864, 413 
Government of Canada direct and guaranteed securities maturing after 
KWOLVEATS At AMOLLIZCH VAlUNGnecactaler rece s seit tate ectrieie ete fetearare -iaes 1,336, 486 1, 422, 530 1,473,002 
Canadian provincial government direct and guaranteed securities, at 
ATMOLTIZEG. VAlUIG cts. cette ce eels et oe ee oe cic deve ee cee eens aaaiereh he 372,191 338, 231 279, 866 
Canadian municipal and school corporation securities, not exceeding 
TMATK EBV aLUOL. Pee OE Cee eae Seatac ole cs Gok Ptee at belotccat emrotctone oes 807, 347 331,214 320, 570 
Other Canadian securities, not exceeding market value................... 486,772 521,361 548, 585 
Securities other than Canadian, not exceeding market value.............. 586,750 633,031 613,719 
Mortgages and hypothecs insured under the National Housing Act 1954.. 850,977 815, 056 782,584 
Day-to-day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in 
Canadian. currency, .SeCULCG: sat csiicaeiaa «chek onttrraiaiead Meister ecaeiiaks 403, 828 459, 053 563,061 
Day-to-day, call and short loans to investment dealers and brokers in 
currencies other:than'@anadianssecured...9) ie -seee oie ete terse eee 1,017,254 716, 648 873,566 
Loans to Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency......... 30, 188 59, 362 101, 402 
Loans to Canadian municipalities and school corporations in Canadian 
currency, less provision for estimated loss...............ceee eee e cece 362, 589 521,221 613,977 
Other current loans in Canadian currency, less provision for estimated 
er yen an ateeat ea nete ree RR Boe a eE EAR BNGtio aS HOE CEANOe 8,866,087 | 10,488,498 | 11,131,617 
Other current loans in currencies other than Canadian, less provision for 
PSCLB ADE TAH REO Le ols ee, eR I: aL ners con ont So de GaCn aS Sa0e 2,010,859 | 2,239,777 2,566, 880 
Non-current loans, less provision for estimated loss................++ee-+- 1,44 1,490 1,564 
Bank premises at cost, less amounts written off..............-eeeeeeeeees 315, 454 311,613 315,110 
Shares of and loans to corporations controlled by the bank............... 70, 163 86,914 99,197 
Customers’ liability under acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit, 
ASME CONLTTL ILA ces hee ak Oak TMS Calan erate eda neta tetertportena evatotetateretoiete es 722 ,393 899,617 847, 864 
Other assets ss sod ceiare,cte sfesslee OH ace RES boo nin chee bo oae ace Peteacae aaa es yi ste case.’ 5,817 7,739 13, 403 
Totals;! ASS@ts) Kho ies Baas ood Fe Ske erate Pea Fe RIO ro aye 23,871,932 | 25,874,782 | 27,773,422 
Liabilities— 
Deposits by Government of Canada in Canadian currency............... 696,315 796,757 919,025 
Deposits by Canadian provincial governments in Canadian currency...... 201, 554 343, 806 302,761 
Deposits by other banks in Canadian currency..........--++++e+eeeeeeeee 182, 898 197,693 207,105 
Deposits by other banks in currencies other than Canadian.............. 930, 627 1, 260, 056 1,271,010 
Personal savings deposits payable after notice, in Canada, in Canadian 
CULPERGY eta 0. a he OST) + lng we men ee ome oie ene oeerne ay 8,934,586 | 9,725,322 | 10,248,112 
Other deposits payable after notice, in Canadian currency...............- 1,505,377 2,043, 859 2,345, 663 
Other deposits payable on demand, in Canadian currency................ 5,176,120 | 5,486,421 5,993, 701 
Other deposits in currencies other than Canadian...........essceesceeees 4,280, 801 3, 822,489 4,297,211 
Acceptances, guarantees and letters of credit............ceeecenceeeeecees 722,393 899,617 847, 864 
Other liabilities 10... To. veea ¢. 0dd aes Saves ate taee states aatemens octets 66, 472 63, 443 75, 558 
Capital paidiup sis oh rr an Laas <5 eae eee ee eerone 281,958 285,958 285,958 
Rest Account... a5 ocd qanieleitniome pit vig cee ie Otay bn ot sake nea nica 881,300 936,000 963,700 
Undivided profits at latest fiscal year-end.....0.....cccccre cs erenseses cs 11,531 13,361 15,754 


ooo eter ee ees oeesreeseosreooeesresoseeeeeses esos 


23,871,932 | 25,874,782 | 27,773,422 
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12.—Canadian Cash Reserves, 1957-66 
Nore.—Bank of Canada deposits are averages of the juridical days in the month shown; Bank of Canada notes 
and Canadian dollar deposits are averages of the four consecutive Wednesdays ending with the second last Wednesday 
in the previous month. 
(Millions of dollars) 


SSS eee 
een ———— (c——o— SS ae 


Cash Reserves Canadian Average 


Year Bank of | Bank of Dollar Cash 


Deposit Reserve 
Canada Canada Total ties ; 
Deposits Bast cad Liabilities Ratio 


—_—_—_—_—_——— | — | | 


535 335 870 10,601 8.2 
607 336 943 11, 452 8.2 
648 351 999 12,187 8.2 
625 360 985 12,052 8.2 
673 367 1,040 12, 804 8.1 
748 376 1,124 13, 812 8.1 
775 394 1,169 14, 400 8.1 
857 407 1,263 15,598 8.1 
965 427 1,392 17,186 8.1 
1,057 449 1,506 18, 604 8.1 


13.—Classification of Chartered Bank Deposit Liabilities Payable to the Public in Canada 
in Canadian Currency, as at Sept. 30, 1965 and 1966 


a r 
Ee 


1965 1966 
Deposit Accounts Personal Other Total Personal Other Total 
of the Public of— Savings Deposit Deposit Savings Deposit Deposit 


Deposit {Accounts of | Accounts of |} Deposit | Accounts of | Accounts of 
Accounts | the Public | the Public |} Accounts | the Public | the Public 


No No No. No No No 
PIOSATEN AMES OQ et oo Re ks oticaays 6, 864, 876 1,538, 247 8,403, 123 7,158,103 1,560,210 8,718,313 
$100 or over but less than $1,000..... 3,759,330 1,118, 423 4,877,753 3, 993, 666 1,199,303 5,192,969 
$1,000 or over but less than $10,000..] 1,990,806 440, 487 2,431,243 2,132,781 478,727 2,611,508 
$10,000 or over but less than $100,000 123,077 81,951 205, 028 134, 632 91,865 226,497 
3100-000; Or-OV G8 5-therecs merece 1,359 9,723 11,082 1,936 9,532 11, 468 
Totals, Deposits........... 12,739,448 | 3,188,781 | 15,928,229 || 13,421,118 | 3,339,637 | 16,760,755 


a eee eee 


14.— Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1964-66 


a a Ae eh ES st a een Nea EEE, 41 SORT BOCA TOR UOT RIE Ss 
Class of Loan 1964 1965 1966 
$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


General Loans— 


se Rie, Ate, Is te, Siete SESS a SSTESI OR ee. 6! 2020+ 1 2,801.4 2,986.9 
To individuals, fully secured by marketable bonds and stocks.......... 468.5 641.9 609.6 
fuiie fre eet fOaEseN......4....00 cs >see 72.0 78.4 75.8 
To individuals, not elsewhere classified..............cccceccecceecceccs 1,792.6 2,186.0 2,401.6 

Farmers— 

Burin Improvement: Loans Act... 250000002. 22 Oiled bck cnen 274.8 344.2 399.1 
See EN eB ae ois sak ce tic mica age ve « htc’s eahe, 433.0 459.5 494.7 

Sears an vee as, SUM). SOMALI POSES. CSE SR ek 1,764.4 2,010.2 2,491.4 
CieMmICel. anis TUDDET PISGUCB... bcc caseccodcescscuercoeccccacneccuees 68.4 88.2 149.8 
weotracal apparatus and BUpplies. |). ....306.scc-cc sc ceccncccnccecccccces 84.7 109.6 166.8 
Decgatbemerarves shad tobacco [4.093 be oss sock os viv hoc aniGle Shalev dbted 290.4 867.6 463.0 
ESSE SS RRENEY Bete CRIOMOD Styli Mil A daa ti ame ete cee Ae is 299.8 278.2 298.8 
EA. SE AAR SRP 9 i a TR Sa 0 ee al ie ook ST oO 86.9 41.9 43.8 
uambeite earner nr acuGie cI. to. pbs iA oe: Boor i ocd oo ee 251.1 287.0 853.6 
DMN BACON G 1 OCI ia deed ones 2) dosteia thie x's aie aual daivithes bin Gana 127.6 141.0 161.4 
RIPURICRY BURT PUGGUCES Ahi 3% bol ikea cs cc's ods pape Ges «nears cosle owe 126.4 176.3 186.6 
anxtioe, deother and clothinges iis a.) i wip cial Zkieieaiah.s eee nardideia dee caw? 222.9 242.7 298.1 
oh IIE GOGO. OCUIDIBONG . jrcate 215 dey aieiaiier sia ots) ckivnceh thes amy od once.eee.e 119.8 117.6 194.9 


og RS OR At Ran os 8 a ee a ee nC 186.6 160.3 180.1 


14.—Classification of Chartered Bank Loans in Canadian Currency, as at 
Dec. 31, 1964-66—concluded 
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Class of Loan 1964 1965 1966 
$’000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 
General Loans—concluded 
Merchandiserssereeek ib ccs otic cee omer a reraei olebe wel chcisiels shege sialeteleel ate 1,139.0 1,248.3 1,235.2 
Construction CONLEACUOIS: «on. ee teri] facie ate enete ere rei sis Letategeyiel steko nue io ole Tete 455.9 493.6 450.5 
Public utilities, transportation and communications............++++.++++- 248.4 275.2 345.4 
Other DuUSinCsouieeede boo Sere eee Aetece cenee geek sso (bs lecbelonoleie aay etched ale e!uieisiere Tro2leo 1,599.3 1,499.6 
Religious, educational, health and welfare ATS tL bWGL ONS see rete etc yw ercreyereneyeree ce 262.1 284.8 Sloe 
Totals, General Loans.) s.Jane---:- 4-05 egy ces Fo see seraee 8,222.3 9,516.7 | 10,216.2 | 
Other Loans— 
Provincial governMents......... 0c cece cece cece sees een ee reese enna neues 30.2 59.4 101.4 
Municipal governments and school districts............2.-++ss ee eee eee eees 362.6 521.2 614.0 
Stockbrokers we rece eo eMac Ssseett re lolecalle Moye cele somtaetorere Reenege enoneVenar ats 61.3 79.1 100.7 
investment dealers: sere. aces cae 6 cums leo) eater eauemaner eels okere are tvens cnet 89.4 129.2 184.1 
Loans to finance the purchase of Canada Savings Bonds............-.--+- 198.4 200.5 227.6 
Grain dealers and exporters. ..........--c0ccs seers seweceee rene seeceeees 148.0 246.0 265.6 
TInstalment and other finance CompanieS.........-.. cece seen eee rete eres 298.8 526.8 423.8 
Totals, Other Loams...............00 2c cee cence eee cece ee eeees 1,188.7 1,762.1 1,917.2 
Grand Totals, Loans in Canadian Currency........... 9,411.0 11, 278.8 12,133.3 


15.—Chartered Bank Earnings, Expenses and Additions to Shareholders’ Equity, 
Fiscal Years Ended in 1964-66 


Norr.—In 1964 and 1965 the financial years of five banks ended on Oct. 31, two on Nov. 30 and one on Sept. 30; 
in 1966 all banks ended their financial year on Oct. 31. 


Item 1964 1965 1966 
$’ 000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Current Operating Earnings— 
Interest and discount.om LOANS... deo. delta. «ae crs hee oe cin eio1el aevetete) el 745.1 844.1 991.3 
Interest, dividends and trading profits on securities!..............+-++55- 252.2 259.4 265.6 
Exchange, commission, service charges and other current operating earn- 
GIGS, 5 os Cee Rk sk GO eee ett Ae tarctttslas « a oeeh See thin ge Mies tee ete 187.4 202.5 238.9 
Totals, Current Operating Earnings. ..............ese eee e cece eee eeeee 1,184.7 1,306.0 1,495.8 
Current Operating Expenses—? 
Interest! on deposits, ® ... ME. cierctt a. Srnaterate: joke cfoeraih ieer hit oe 456.4 524.7 630.8 
Remuneration: tovemployees recs oe crctere crc renaertenatat ene eteleiateteverenstetotonerersvors rere 294.2 311.9 350.6 
@ontriputions' to pension fundstey sree tees ters eee errno 13.3 14.1 15.1 
Provision for depreciation of bank premises...........-.--+-seeeee eee 24.9 25.1 26.3 
Other current operating expenses?...........2 2c eee cece eee eee ee eee ences 159.8 Ny ek 199.0 
Totals, Current Operating Expenses?.............00-- ee ee eee e eee e cence 948.6 1,047.9 2218 
Net current operating earnings2?.3¢ - 2 ese. e eso ee ee eee ene ssle 22601 258.1 274.0 
Capital profits and non-recurring items... ........... eee eee e eee eee eens 2.8 0.9 —4.6 
Less provision for losses and addition to inner reserves, net®............ 68.7 44.7 65.2 
Less provision for income taxes’: .......0..-5-...csaer ence cen cesee esses 92.2 91.6 102.7 
Leaving for dividends and shareholders’ equity.............--+eeeeee eee 88.0 12260 101.5 
Dividends to shareholders: sere. ke eerie ete ccoiere cescrele eicretete ta einer 64.9 67.2 71.4 
Additions to:;shareholders’ equity... deotese oe ee eee eee arte ae PAs Doro 30.1 
Aah ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ Equiry 
Undivided Profits— 
From operating earnings, net after transfers to rest account......... epee 4.4 1.8 2.4 
Rest Account— 
From operating earnings and undivided profits. ............eeeeeeeeeeees 18.7 22.7 yy ea 
From retransfers from inner reserves). .......-.----ccercsccrscsscers sess — 31.0 —_ 
From premium on new sharesS............seecee eee eee e ener e ene en een cnes 0.2 1.0 — 
Capital Paid Up— 
Brom tssue on new Shares. sae 6s adore eee eee ates Ore ee rene ae oer 0.1 4.0 ~: 
Net ADDITIONS TO SHAREHOLDERS’ HiQUITY.............secceeeecccees 23.3 60.5 30.1 
Sie iar Be TE teas: 6 as eect, ee pie ee ee ee 
: Realized profits and losses on disposal of securities are included in operating earnings. 2 Before provision 
for income taxes, losses, and transfers to inner reserves. 3 Includes taxes other than income taxes. 
4 Profits and losses on sale of fixed assets and adjustments relating to prior years. 5 After amounts retrans- 
ferred to rest account. 6 Includes income taxes on taxable portion of additions to and amounts retransferred 


from inner reserves, and foreign income taxes. 
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Cheque Payments.—A monthly record of the value of cheques charged to customer 
accounts at all chartered bank offices in the major clearing-house centres of Canada is 
available from 1924. During the past twenty years the value of cheques cleared in these 
centres has increased steadily at an average of over 9 p.c. a year. Clearing centres in 
British Columbia showed the highest rate of increase during that period, followed closely 
by Quebec and Ontario. 

The value of cheques cashed in the 35 major clearing centres in 1965 reached a record 
high of $476,000,000, an increase of 14.1 p.c. over 1964. All but one of the reporting centres 
recorded increases. London, Ont., reported the largest increase at 22.5 p.c., Halifax, 
N.S., increased by 20.7 p.c., Saskatoon, Sask., by 18.2 p.c. and Vancouver, B.C., by 16.2 
p.c. Toronto, which accounted for 37.5 p.c. of the total value of cheques cleared, rose by 
14.9 p.c. and Montreal by 14.1 p.c. 


16.—Cheques Cashed at 35 Clearing-House Centres, 1964 and 1965 


Clearing-House Centre 1964 1965 Clearing-House Centre 1964 1965 


$7000 $7000 $’000 $7000 
Atlantic Provinces....... 8,301,199 9,667,242 ||Ontario—concluded 
Taiiixs See. eee ee 3, 852, 641 4,649, 283 Sudbury eet eee, 838, 983 973, 684 
Moncthont rer steer a26%..2 887, 873 ib, 085278 ‘is Lononto sey k mucin eae on 155,418,798 178, 642,251 
Sab won ee kas! ; 1,706,178 1 8354627 le WANGSOD Ay. «csc oe set eee 8,531,255 4,234, 667 
Di OND Stace. tee eee. 1,854,507 2,147,199 
Prairie Provinces......... 61, 044, 062 68,303,393 
Cie CCH ee ee 126,978,357 | 144,586,126 || Brandon................ 328, 967 322,078 
layin eayr be 7 aalegaesreecdya 116,379,368 |- 132,793,252 |’ Calgary. ........25. 2.0 14,070,305 15, 495, 880 
@Ouebecstreneernokiseui 9,564,067 1OK599 128: Edam On tone a.ieiec.ccrste.c ere 10,541,712 11,937, 495 
Sherbrooke 1.054. :.tos. os: 1,034, 922 1,193,746 || Lethbridge.............. 648, 859 695,785 
Medicine Hat........... 309, 689 323, 256 
Ontario.“ AG. S22! 191,639,223 | 219,777,367 || Moose Jaw.............. 441,559 475, 891 
Brantiordd: 3... fateat ...§ 921,946 1,037,147 |} Prince Albert........... 275, 287 296,308 
Gabe ROTTS ees ae eee 868, 547 932, 891 Regina cee cee ee cen fas. 5, 926, 437 6,323,104 
Cornwall aee ese 609, 142 684,950 || Saskatoon.)............. 1,551, 490 1, 834,178 
ort: Willtam.css nes «oc 583,174 678,252 |} Winnipeg............00-- 26,954, 757 80,599, 418 
EAI CON wae anche a © 8,570,766 9,968,268 
as Ie SOREL ; Sd ee F ee ac suaing tery PRE LUTE 29,372,078 33, 646, 743 
TLCNENER as desc ke : , 006,15 322, ew Westminster....... 
HOLNUOUM Tee tor 5,763, 605 WOOD dl S5||p eV ANCOUVICr Se ke eee tee ae 25, 239,274 29,328, 153 
OtiawaIAriens. [eeeLy 8,601,107 8,687,423 |p Victoria®....22 0s. inns 4,132,804 4,323,590 
Peterborough s.......<,. be.» , 850, 500 927, 069 
St.catharines, .20c0+. 1,504, 844 1,796, 657 
Sarnia seme. 2 760,770 888, 766 Totals............ 417,334,919 475,980,871 


Subsection 4.—Government and Other Banking Institutions 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada in addition to the savings 
departments of the chartered banks and of trust and loan companies: (1) the Post Office 
Savings Bank, in which deposits are a direct obligation of the Government of Canada; 
(2) Provincial Government savings banking institutions in Ontario and Alberta, where 
the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province; and (3) two important savings 
banks in the Province of Quebec—the Montreal City and District Savings Bank and 
La Banque d’Economie de Québec—established under federal legislation and reporting 
monthly to the federal Department of Finance. In addition, co-operative credit unions 
encourage savings among low-income classes and extend small loans to their members. 


Post Office Savings Bank.—The Post Office Savings Bank was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (SC 1867, c. 10) to “enlarge the facilities now available for the 
deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that purpose, and to give 
the direct security of the nation to every depositor for repayment of all money deposited 
by him together with the interest due thereon’’. Branches of the Government of Canada’s 
Savings Bank under the Department of Finance were gradually amalgamated with this 
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Bank over a period of 50 years and the amalgamation was completed in March 1929. 
Summary financial statistics for the years ended Mar. 31, 1963-66 follow. 


Item 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ $ 
Deposits and interest.........-ssscccccessnece 5,714,720 5,422,181 4,862,529 4,542,467 
TD EDOSIGS scariest ratoteo )eietainie/<faleteleisesietelel* elejeip ieiel= §,072,613 4,813, 401 4,283, 950 8,995,127 
Interest on deposits.........secccseensecees 642,107 608,779 678,579 547,340 
Withdrawals... ier ties ope cssseccteia adic b she ele sisisisjereis’« 7,199,360 6,697,740 6,212,491 5,773,495 
Balance on deposit... 2.2... cece sews cece neces 25,880,479 24,604,919 28,254,957 22,023,929 


Provincial Government Savings Institutions.—Institutions for the deposit of 
savings are operated by the Provincial Governments of Ontario and Alberta. 


Ontario.—The establishment of the Province of Ontario Savings Office was authorized 
by the Ontario Legislature at the 1921 Session and the first branches were opened in March 
1922. Interest at the rate of 3 p.c. per annum, compounded half-yearly, is paid on accounts, 
and deposits are repayable on demand. Total deposits as of Mar. 31, 1966 were $81,600,000 
and the number of depositors was approximately 92,000; 21 branches are in operation 
throughout the province. 


Alberta.—Savings deposits are accepted at 63 Province of Alberta Treasury Branches 
throughout the province. The total of these deposits at Mar. 31, 1966 was $84,159,852, 
of which $52,130,105 was payable on demand bearing interest at 33 p.c. per annum, 
$15,936,618 was in term savings for terms of from one to five years, bearing interest at 
4 p.c. to 54 p.c. per annum depending on the term, and $16,093,128 was in term deposit 
receipts for terms of from 30 days to 365 days, bearing interest at rates comparable to 
those paid on the open market. 


Quebec Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, founded 
in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871 had, at Oct. 31, 1966, a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $16,500,000, savings deposits of $374,342,592, and total liabilities of 
$393,942,115. Total assets amounted to $393,942,115, including $108,727,179 of federal, 
provincial, municipal and other securities. 

La Banque d’Economie de Québec, founded in 1848 (as La Caisse d’Economie de 
Notre-Dame de Québec) under the auspices of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, incor- 
porated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 and given a federal charter by SC 
1871, c. 7, had, at Mar. 31, 1966, savings deposits of $53,667,156 and a paid-up capital 
and reserve of $3,500,000. Total liabilities amounted to $60,459,860 and total assets to 
a like amount. 


Credit Unions.—Credit unions are savings and loan associations organized and 
operated on a co-operative basis by people having a common bond of association such as 
a parish, club, lodge or labour union, that of employment in a plant, industry or depart- 
ment, or residence in a rural or well-defined urban community. The number of chartered 
credit unions in Canada at the end of 1965 was 4,939 of which 4,364 reported a total mem- 
bership of 3,700,000 and assets of $2,500,000,000. Quebec, with 2,000,000 members and 
assets of $1,400,000,000, accounted for 55 p.c. of both total membership and total assets of 
all credit unions in Canada. Credit unions classified by bond of association on a percent- 
age basis were: occupational 35, rural 33, urban 17 and other 15. The number of rural 
associations has been declining over the past several years. 

Canadian credit unions in the 1956-65 decade have continued the steady growth 
generally in evidence since credit unions were first organized in Quebec in the early part 
of the present century. Loans granted by credit unions increased by 17 p.c. in 1965 to 
reach $1,078,000,000, passing the $1,000,000,000-mark for the first time and being a 
248-p.c. increase over the corresponding figure of $310,000,000 in 1956. Assets at 
$2,500,000,000 increased by 234 p.c. and savings at $2,300,000,000 increased by 225 p.c. 
in the same comparison. Membership of 3,700,000 represented 18.6 p.c. of the total 
population, compared with 1,900,000 and 11.6 p.c., respectively, in 1956. 
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There were 28 central credit unions in 1965; these unions act as credit unions for the 
credit unions, mainly by accepting deposits of surplus funds from them and providing a 
source of funds for them to borrow when they cannot meet the demand for local loans. 
Most of the centrals also admit co-operatives as members. Total assets of the centrals 
increased 18 p.c. to $357,000,000 and loans to members increased 43 p.c. to $221,000,000 
over the previous year. The Canadian Co-operative Credit Society serves as a central 
credit union for the provincial centrals and large co-operatives all across Canada. In 
1965, membership consisted of four provincial centrals, four commercial co-operatives 
and two co-operative insurance companies. At Dec. 31, 1965, the Society had assets of 
$1,200,000, loans outstanding of $850,000 and member deposits of $650,000. 


17.— Credit Unions in Canada, 1956-65 


Credit Credit Loans 
Year Unions Unions Members! Assets! Granted to 

Chartered | Reporting Members 

No No No $’000 $7000 
BODE ae Ree Nee: Sete ey ih eee oil sn tees 4,258 3,977 1,870,277 761,256 309, 683 
LOOT Andee eee. Sat? eth ak 4,349 4,044 2,059, 835 852,219 344,791 
LASSE ba td A 4 EES EINES ee an aa 4,485 4,156 2,187, 494 1,009, 363 391,084 
DODO RW ee Le de eee oe EL 4,570 4,202 2,360, 047 1,157,995 472, 688 
LOGO crtersines Nee ricrts eld send caueees basi 4,608 4,345 2,553,951 1,314,290 481,192 
DOG. ee ere See eters ale The eee MY. 4,682 4,348 2,740,251 1,506, 167 578, 663 
POO. Mee iatoa: beens Lae TA fede 4,760 4,323 2,879,179 1, 673, 835 676,312 
TOG Sere Moker ita Weekes Oot are AEE Tg 4,809 4,336 3,128,100 1,920,341 771,700 
TOUS se ese ees Merete cee ee eg Son 4,870 4,362 3, 418, 033 2,212,690 918,600 
IDGGLE Oe aprons (isis dtd eetiateet 2.6. oeeh 8 Skee 4,939 4,364 3,677,291 2,541,791 1,078,139 


1 Reporting organizations only. 


18.—Summary Statistics of Credit Unions, by Province, 1965 


Credit Credit Loans 

Province nions Unions Members | Assets Shares | Deposits |Granted to 
Chartered | Reporting Members 

No. No. No. $000 $’000 $’000 $7000 
Newfoundland............... y 65 35 3, 663 730 561 53 710 
Prince Edward Island........ 38 35 9,008 2,709 2,174 91 1,666 
INGVa:- Scotian sue, se 186 178 84,718 29, 650 22,767 1,354 25,293 
New Brunswick.............. 163 163 95, 874 27, 480 24,107 426 11, 800 
OSCE) ORES Sa a ee ea a 1,659 1,530 2,006,526 |1,393, 512 186,912 |1,115,559 418,200 
Ontanonenesetee.s Sets. ceee. 1,645 1,299 ,o7 491, 899 321, 694 95, 533 298,212 
LENG) of ee ee ee 268 256 144, 641 104,900 73,771 14, 880 65,672 
Saskatchewan ie scsceuhe sees a+ ¢ 301 295 236,338 257, 240 180,055 40,473 129,066 
Alberta tian stoves to aes certs Oe 311 298 115, 104 63, 880 49,475 5,501 38,610 
British Columbia............ 303 275 248, 547 169,791 117, 583 22,419 88,910 
Totals wit... 4,939 4,364 | 3,677,291 |2,541,791 | 979,099 |1,296,289 1,078,139 


Section 2.—Other Commercial Finance 


Subsection 1.—Trust and Mortgage Loan Companies* 


Trust and mortgage loan companies are registered with either the federal or provincial 
governments. They operate under the Loan and Trust Companies Acts (RSC 1952, c. 170 
as amended by SC 1953 c. 5, SC 1958 c. 35, SC 1961 c. 51, and SC 1964-65 c. 40; RSC 1952 
c. 272 as amended by SC 1953 c. 10, SC 1958 c. 42, SC 1961 c. 55 and SC 1964-65 c. 40, 
respectively) or under corresponding provincial legislation. 


* Prepared by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada in co-operation with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. 
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The first mortgage loan companies were established in Ontario in the 1840s as co- 
operative associations to provide mortgage finance for their members. ‘These associations 
evolved under legislation which was amended to give them permanent corporate status as 
mortgage lending institutions. They obtained their funds principally by selling medium- 
and long-term debentures to the public but also had the power to open deposit accounts. 
Trust companies were first incorporated in Ontario in the 1880s. Although the trust 
company legislation prevented them from borrowing funds, they had the power to accept 
funds in guaranteed trust accounts and invest them in specified types of assets. This 
feature of trust company legislation is now general throughout Canada. Although it does 
set up a trust rather than creditor relationship between trust companies and the holders of 
their certificates and deposits, the trust companies operate as financial intermediaries in the 
same way as mortgage loan companies, chartered banks or savings and other financial 
institutions. A more important special characteristic of trust companies is that they are 
the only corporations in Canada with power to act as trustees for property interests and to 
conduct other fiduciary business. In this capacity they act as executors, trustees and 
administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees under marriage or other settle- 
ments, as agents in the management of estates of the living, as guardians of minor or in- 
capable persons, as financial agents for municipalities and companies, as transfer agents and 
registrars for stock and bond issues, as trustees for bond issues and, where so appointed, 
as authorized trustees in bankruptcies. 

Mortgage loan and trust companies were established and grew rapidly under provincial 
legislation in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Some companies were 
chartered by special Acts of Parliament but it was not until 1914 that federal legislation was 
passed and the Federal Government began to regulate trust and loan companies registered 
under its Acts. There are now eight federal trust companies and 13 federal loan companies. 
The Superintendent of Insurance examines these companies and also, by arrangement with 
the provinces, trust and loan companies incorporated in Nova Scotia, and trust companies 
incorporated in New Brunswick and Manitoba. Companies must be licensed by each 
province in which they wish to operate. 

Although there are many differences among the various federal and provincial Acts, 
the broad lines of the legislation are common. In their intermediary business the companies 
have the powers mentioned above to borrow or, in the case of trust companies, accept funds 
in guaranteed accounts subject to maximum permitted ratios of these funds to shareholders’ 
equity. The funds may be invested in specified assets which include first mortgages on 
real property, government securities and the bonds and equity of corporations having 
established earnings records. The companies may grant loans on the security of such 
bonds and stocks but may not make unsecured commercial and personal loans. Trust and 
loan companies are not required to hold specified cash reserves, as are the chartered and 
savings banks, but there are broadly defined ‘“‘liquid asset’’ requirements in a number of 
the Acts. The investment powers of federal companies were broadened in 1965, when the 
maximum permitted value of conventional mortgage loans was raised from 663 p.c. to 75 
p.c. of the appraised value of the property, the limit on common stock holdings was raised 
from 15 p.c. to 25 p.c. of total assets and the quality tests for common stocks eligible for 
investment were relaxed. 


The trust and mortgage loan companies have been substantial members of the Canadian 
financial system since their early years. In the 1920s they held about one half of the private 
mortgage business in Canada but during the 1930s and World War II their growth rate fell 
off sharply because of the impact of the depression of the 1930s and World War II on the 
mortgage business. In the years since the War the re-emergence of strong demands for 
mortgage financing and the willingness of many trust and loan companies to compete 
aggressively for funds have led to sustained rapid expansion. These developments may be 
traced in the annual statistics published by the Superintendent of Insurance and provincial 
authorities, and in the quarterly balance sheet data compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


a a SC 
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According to the DBS figures, the mortgage loan companies had assets before in- 
vestment in subsidiaries of $2,216,000,000 at the end of 1965 compared with $1,886,000,000 
a year earlier. Their holdings of mortgages amounted to $1,817,000,000 or 82 p.c. of 
total assets. To finance their investments, these companies had borrowed $1,365,000,000 
or 62 p.c. of their total funds by the sale of debentures and $366,000,000 from deposit 
accounts. 


At the end of 1965, the “intermediary” assets of trust companies in the DBS survey 
were $3,422,000,000 compared with $2,860,000,000 a year earlier, for an increase of 20 
p.c. In addition, the companies had a total of $12,588,000,000, at book values, under 
administration in estate, trust and agency accounts on Dec. 31, 1965.* Trust companies, 
while not specializing in mortgage financing to the same extent as loan companies, in recent 
years have been putting a high proportion of their funds into these investments with the 
result that mortgages were 51 p.c. of their assets at the end of 1965 compared with 35 p.c. 
five years earlier. The trust companies had $1,973,000,000 of term certificates outstanding 
and $1,119,000,000 in deposit accounts in December 1965, accounting for over 90 p.c. of 
total funds. About one half of the deposits were in chequable accounts. There is con- 
siderable variety among the trust companies and a few have developed a substantial short- 
term business, raising funds by issuing certificates for terms as short as thirty days and 
also operating as lenders in the money market. Nevertheless, it remains true that the 
main business of the trust companies in their intermediary role, as of the mortgage loan 
companies, is to channel savings into mortgages and other long-term investments. 


More complete and up-to-date financial information may be found in quarterly 
balance sheet statements published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Bank of 
Canada, the reports of the Superintendent of Insurance on Loan and Trust Companies, 
the reports of provincial supervisory authorities and in the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Banking and Finance as well as submissions and evidence put before the Commission. 
The annual figures given in Tables 19-22 are from the Department of Insurance report. 


* Department of Insurance figure. 


19.— Operations of Provincial and Federal Loan and Trust Companies, as at 
Dec. 31, 1964 and 1965 


1964 1965 
Item a: Roe 
Provincial Federal Provincial Federal 
Companies | Companies Total Companies | Companies Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Loan Companies— 

Assets (book values)............ 456,793,428) 980,794, 295|1, 437, 587,723] 568,253, 970|1,124,663,414/1, 692, 917, 384 
Liabilities to the public......... 367,671,320] 889,272, 259/1, 256, 943,579] 473, 155, 125]1,017,301,322/1, 490, 456, 447 
CADILAMDAIC Un. eee pes ¢- eae. 41,524,959} 37,610,906} 79,135,865)! 44,558,696] 40,345,920] 84,904,616 
Reserve and contingency funds..|} 38,378,679] 52,104,555} 90,483,234] 41,574,505] 64,316,956! 105,891,461 
SHED LOSMAN shat, Bt TER, os PS 9,218,470} 1,806,575) 11,025,045] 8,965,644) 2,699,216] 11,664,860 


Total liabilities to shareholders.| 89,122,108} 91,522,036] 180,644,144] 95,098,845! 107,362,092] 202,460,937 
Gross profits realized during 
VS! Sots lee ees eae 8,382,588} 12,159,622} 20,542,210] 8,949,284) 14,168,584] 23,117,868 


Trust Companies— 
Assets (book values)— 


Company imdsesasdee «<4. acu 200,303,367| 97,712,777) 298,016,144!) 204,768,769] 106,112,516] 310,881,285 

Guaranteed funds............. 1,642,678,032| 967, 843, 662|2, 610, 521, 694//2,039,499,564/1,132,113,512|3, 171, 613,076 

SOURIS PASBOES(. pies cei ot suse 1,842,981,399]1,065,556,439|2, 908, 537, 838/]2,244,268,333]1,238,226,028/3, 482, 494, 361 
Estates, trust, and agency funds. |8,542,766,048|2,728,744,451/11,271,510,499|19,419,621,484|3,168,647,670/12,588,269,154 
Ganual-pAlG pines... as +e 60,876,093} 30,805,690} 91,681,788] 65,504,315} 32,105,960) 97,610,275 
Reserve and contingency funds..| 93,464,883] 58,231,889} 151,696,772) 102,664,506] 64,475,043} 167,139,549 
PIDUS seek ete 11,014,401) 3,154,613) 14,169,014] 10,866,649} 3,461,325} 14,327,974 
Gross profits realized during 

VORA ER. AROS OMT OPE, Lek 19,598,920) 18,937,990)  38,536,910)) 20,359,714] 14,232,586] 34,592,300 


1 Profits before income taxes. 
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20.—Assets and Liabilities of Loan Companies, 1961-65 


CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT OF CANADA! 


Item 


i | | 


Assets 


11,315,716 13, 507, 438 15,616,341 16,380,062 18, 288,365 
425,789,259 | 506,731,590 | 597,175,385 ; 754,192,719 883,173, 559 
1, 434, 676 6,901, 896 2,627, 559 1, 405, 009 9,334,381 


Realestate? peiseayrcewe tone ont ohne 
Mortgages and agreements of sale...... 
@ollateral loans asses ce tae erie 


Bondsigy, gh 00) perso emioe ket etree a. hee 79,903,391 85, 566, 281 98,406,751 | 118,407,076 107, 925, 769 
DUOCKS S40 atte fas cet edlls “aaeulanl- acok. 29,313,096 30,317,279 37,728, 286 38,586,718 42,310,613 
ORT Tepe atmeads GithciC aaabaaemsa Sete one 9,881,139 12,301, 988 11,588, 055 40, 475, 528 40,030,753 


a | 


a | 


Liabilities 
Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capitalipaid up he ads.c se eto oe 
RESERVES He Sey os oaks ss renee ieisie 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 


Liabilities to the Public— 


20,410,770 23,048, 264 28,389,518 37,610, 906 40,345,920 
38,914,179 42,616, 400 48,619, 146 52,104,555 64,316, 956 


Mehentures aes ee cece oe ersten 322,937,934 | 389,158,825 | 429,423,571 523, 181, 987 595, 881, 987 
IMenositeey.. toe aba pelese tele koe 168,310,007 194,904,131 | 245,513,963 | 292,504,152 325,916,001 
Totals, Liabilities to the Public®....| 506,328,076 | 602,964,243 | 696,750,185 | 889,272, 259 1,017, 301,322 
Totals, Liabilities............. 566,511,576 | 669,516,472 | 775,562,275 | 980,794,295 | 1,124,663, 414 
CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Realestate: octane sone eee. 2,694,255 4,573,968 7,780,705 8,100, 233 9,376,364 
Mortgages and agreements of sale...... 169,461,984 | 215,572,171 288,022,912 | 374,947,355 490,071, 451 
Collateralioans’. 7.0) e seer ceed 1,448,931 3,962,675 4,355,628 8, 826, 832 4,780, 434 
IBON GS ais ie. Oe a Seas 9,766,188 9,641, 413 11, 667, 357 24,987,476 22,385, 581 
Stocks wa: 4 ick ataces nara bape eer or 12, 550, 584 15,655, 484 7,686, 851 16,358, 795 17,567, 166 
Cashier tact ata ce cee mock # eeicEs en aE 5,342,941 3,464,197 2,308, 357 11,371, 997 4,177,900 
Totals, Assets?................ 205,483,633 | 256,439,854 | 337,274,251 | 456,793,428 568,253,970 
Liabilities 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 
Capital paldcUpsct. ccs abi ose cei eae 
Reserves: Ws. oho aiec Rhee eases 


23,158,009 25,226,797 32, 146, 664 41,524,959 44,558,696 
29, 986, 605 31,980,414 35, 809, 232 38,378, 679 41,574,505 


59, 423, 407 64, 150, 564 73, 992, 823 89,122, 108 95,098, 845 


| | | 


Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders’. . 


Liabilities to the Public~ 
Debenturesie. os ceee «on lisles Ac claeetne 


119,196,291 | 141,210,394 | 186,695,904 | 248,435,057 322,473,711 
IDEposits stirs, rasa he eelata weaewae 


18,109,616 36,113,215 46, 686, 198 65, 405, 124 69, 552, 232 


Totals, Liabilities to the Public’.... 
Totals, Liabilities............. 


| 


205,483,633 | 256,489,854 | 337,274,251 | 456,793, 428 568, 253,970 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Government of Nova Scotia which, by arrangement, are inspected 
by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 
’ Includes interest due and accrued and other assets. 4 Includes surplus. 5 Includes other liabilities 
to the public. 6 Exclusive of Nova Scotia. 
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21.—Assets and Liabilities of Trust Companies, 1961-65 
CHARTERED BY GOVERNMENT Or CANADA! 
Item 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds?:................... 59,858,136 72,443,013 81,472,495 97,712,777 106,112,516 
RVGHURSEC I Sere ee eine 7,334,471 7,980, 688 10, 604, 841 13,119,738 13,055,759 
Mortgages and agreements of sale.... 9, 398, 702 11,355, 248 13,792, 420 17, 413, 859 15,939, 562 
Wollaterallodis fie. Posse oe cw e's 676, 996 750, 375 621,097 1,188,356 1,045, 889 
PSONMCSS MG ce EE A OI LE, 25, 475, 554 29,969,972 32,818, 447 44,152,404 43,677,927 
PSEAS OIG ec Cr atcren ste narats vere Sronetetdien diet ators 9,615,703 13,039,069 15,588,351 13,231, 610 19, 453, 909 
REE cept ae dx terelnn AAS o or tata eae 5, 537, 837 6,128,310 5, 487,172 5,923,372 8,741, 852 
Guaranteed Funds??................ 519,401,875 | 632,659,981 | 798,722,300 | 967,843,662 | 1,132,113,512 
Mortgages and agreements of sale. . 278, 153,089 383, 434, 559 491, 831, 983 619, 665,772 775,470,113 
Collateral loans. f. 42 cc ars5e ota det ord 11,556, 406 12,327,614 13,531, 204 14, 585, 851 6, 468, 738 
LETS RS a Minton tants air aiedce, Sete 210,620,896 | 218,251,215 | 270,697,869 | 303,672,954 325, 893, 504 
Ptockessal ees. sarees. JEL ORS & 4,426,981 4,178,170 1,614,009 3,703,501 299, 897 
AS eS gel tcc, fs secre kecrireree sie cs 9,583,905 8,186, 938 13,413,319 16,867, 182 12,336,360 
Liabilities 

Company Funds‘.................... 59,858,136 712,443,013 81,472,495 97,712,777 106,112,516 
Capital paid. Upecy dcize avyrasteee ack bos 22,004, 140 24,706,315 26, 400, 185 30, 805, 690 32, 105,960 
ueceiay CA teacise etre he neta ice ee 32, 823, 231 42,135,004 48 , 223,038 58, 231, 889 64, 475,043 

Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 519,401,875 | 632,659,981 | 798,722,300 | 967,843,662 | 1,132,113,512 

CHARTERED BY PROVINCES® 
1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Company Funds?’................... 129,352,820 | 140,787,304 | 162,291,058 | 200,303,367 204,768,769 
i Ra os ih rh ee Sea Se 14, 186,725 17,966, 216 19,067,782 21,198,596 20,678,341 
Mortgages and agreements of sale.... 10,007, 435 8,673,612 13,758,082 21,929,416 17,220, 404 
Mollatéral:loansssiccesh. dest esses as 16,277,588 12, 492,154 11,184, 235 8,290, 416 11,277, 487 
SON OSes eae ee ee WN a se atin: 24,104,945 23,049, 533 26, 496, 161 43,774,799 38, 712,032 
Stocks AW Lk HALT 48,001, 106 53, 254, 583 55, 633, 197 62,751, 445 68,073,051 
CEE OS bse ee Oe ee ee ere 7,245, 667 10, 849, 812 18, 667,903 13, 861, 802 10, 231, 463 
Guaranteed Funds?.................. 899,871,495 |1,061,205,513 |1,305,530,825 |1,642,678,032 | 2,039,499,564 
Mortgages and agreements of sale....| 329,404, 454 432,117,245 579,166,856 | 799,145,303 | 1,115,666, 354 
Collateral loanssts sete: eae ce ee 39, 809,753 62, 187, 479 98, 609,361 78, 802,569 97,530,525 
BORUSas. ste tas ik. eee: MEAL pts r,s 481,645,708 | 524,673,307 | 562,615,974 | 682,254,998 729,794, 297 
BROCK Gee sen tees e tiers meee. ae eeeee. 4,642,875 4,571,162 6,499,113 5, 205, 930 8, 887, 842 
AAR Bee rere. 665 is) 68.e hed Hao CIT dildo Gabee Hale 23,650, 461 25,177,931 33, 855, 327 45, 547, 824 63,654,014 
Liabilities 

Company Funds'.................... 129,352,820 | 140,787,304 | 162,291,058 | 200,303,367 204,768,769 
AGA IULIOATO UD. cassie astlesiow erate = sone 32,945,340 36,917,543 43,271,752 60, 876,093 65,504,315 
VESERIVOONC OE Noo ohne oka oleae Seether. 60, 400,074 71,507,051 87,594, 226 93, 464, 883 102, 664, 506 

Guaranteed Funds—Trust Deposits 
and Certificates.................. 899,871,495 |1,061, 205,513 |1,305,530,825 |1,642,678,032 | 2,039,499,564 
1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba, which, by 
arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Includes other assets. 3 Includes 
interest due and accrued. 4 Book value of real estate for company use and other real estate. 5 Includes 


other company fund liabilities. 
Manitoba (see text, p. 1136). 


6 Chartered by all provinces except Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
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92, Estates, Trust and Agency Funds of Trust Companies, Chartered by or Supervised by 
the Federal Government and by Provincial Governments, as at Dec. 31, 1956-65 


Federal Provincial ; Federal Provincial 
Year | Companies! | Companies? aes Year | Companiest | Companies? Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1950 ois 815, 367,349] 4,318, 560,879] 5,133,928, 228] 1961....... 1,948, 445,628) 6,170,097,541) 8,118, 543, 169 
OGY Pee Sea 886,560,559] 4,695,817, 867) 5,582,378, 426] 1962....... 2,195,628, 230] 6,818,580,561| 9,014, 208,791 
TODS eae. 990,078,160] 5,328,920,074| 6,318,998, 234] 1963....... 2,371, 284, 565) 7,594,738, 180} 9,966,022,745 
1950 Fee as 1, 127,767,607] 5,774,745, 226] 6,902,512, 833]| 1964....... 2,728,744, 451] 8,542, 766,048/11, 271,510, 499 
OGU Sees 1, 246,508,258] 6,143,921,379] 7,390, 429,637] 1965....... 3,168, 647,670} 9,419,621, 484/12, 588, 269, 154 


1 Includes companies chartered by the Governments of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which, 
by arrangement, are inspected by the federal Department of Insurance. 2 Excludes provincial companies 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba which are included with federal companies. 


Subsection 2.—Licensed Small Loans Companies and Licensed Money-Lenders* 


Small loans companies and money-lenders are subject to the Small Loans Act (RSC 
1952, c. 251, as amended by SC 1956, c. 46). This Act, first passed in 1939, sets maximum 
charges on personal cash loans not in excess of $1,500 and is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Insurance. Lenders not licensed under the Act may not charge more than 1 p.c. 
per month. Those wishing to make small loans at higher rates must be licensed each year 
by the Minister of Finance under the Small Loans Act. The Act allows maximum rates, 
including charges of every kind, of 2 p.c. per month on unpaid balances not exceeding $300, 
1 p.c. per month on the portion of unpaid balances exceeding $300 but not exceeding $1,000 
and one half of 1 p.c. on any remainder of the balance exceeding $1,000. Loans in excess of 
$1,500 are not regulated and lenders operating entirely above this limit and the larger loans 
of licensed lenders are thus exempt from the Act. Nor does the Act regulate charges for 
the instalment financing of sales. Prior to Jan. 1, 1957, the Act applied only to loans of 
$500 or less and the maximum rate was 2 p.c. per month. 


At the end of 1965, there were six small loans companies and 83 money-lenders licensed 
under the Act. Small loans companies are incorporated by special Acts of the Parliament of 
Canada, the first of them commencing business in 1928; the money-lenders include pro- 
vincially incorporated companies and a few partnerships and individuals. Many of the 
small loans companies and money-lenders are affiliated with other financial institutions, 
principally Canadian sales finance companies and American finance or loan companies, and 
these subsidiary companies account for a high proportion of the total business of licensed 
lenders. The affiliations with sales finance companies reflect the close relationship between 
instalment financing and the consumer loan business. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publishes quarterly balance sheets for sales finance and consumer loan companies as a 
whole and does not attempt to distinguish two groups within the industry. 


The subsidiary small loans companies and money-lenders obtain most of their funds 
through their parent companies. A few of the larger companies have supplemented their 
bank loans by selling short-term paper in the market but the amount has been small com- 
pared with the short-term market borrowing of the sales finance companies. The smaller 
independent companies rely mainly on their shareholders and on borrowing from the 
chartered banks. 


The annual figures of assets and liabilities given in Table 23 for 1962-65 are from the 
Department of Insurance report. 


* Prepared by the Research Department of the Bank of Canada in co-operation with the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada. 
+ See Business Financial Statistics (Catalogue No. 61-006). More complete data on the business of licensed 


lenders are given in the Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada on Small Loans Companies and Money- 
Lenders for the year ended Dee. 31, 1965. (Catalogue No. In 3-4/1965.) 
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23.—Assets and Liabilities of Small Loans Companies and Money-Lenders, 1962-65 


Assets and Liabilities 1962 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ $ 

ASSRESIR IER LIE EeeNe. Cheer oie bp RRR AR. 677,428,408 | 735,660,587 | 797,271,316 899,510,592 
Sta POA MDSIANCOR:< 6. el osdoversie eGR GD brusiereye hk 482,246,944 | 530,030,909 | 575,126,976 627, 526, 360 
Balances, large loans and other contracts............ 179,888,234 | 187,336,161 203,473, 461 238, 469, 695 
Gass. 30). SII eee, BITTE Ae 5, 924, 323 7,999,302 6,546, 620 10,602,031 
a A Ms ee ad a IBA OB og Ss 9,368,907 10, 294, 215 12,124, 259 22,912,506 
WHA WMities ARIAL FT, SE nd 677,428,408 | 735,660,587 | 797,271,316 899,510,592 
TRO rrp WO GUNNONE Soe cscs ls cueke ARIES So.0sdeituns tiple warn exe 553,914,368 | 598,496,241 | 647,138,005 728, 802,326 
HOSEL VERLOT AOSSCRE Ge Maa. v6 cnet on «sce itty coe oe oes 13, 202, 526 14, 962, 448 17,895,299 19, 843, 853 
Pardtuprapipalemy, OMS... SSSR. TEA dee 2. 45,030,972 48, 358,329 49,044, 243 51,749, 884 
Surplus paid in by shareholders...,............... 407,390 449, 865 443,370 5,443,994 
MCG IN LUS Sects ttee sven ocho hare cis cheese otters 4 29, 462, 148 34, 409, 797 37, 671,201 38,817,315 
HATERS. SR RUAS ite SEe.. Meee. ASTROS, Seiden) 35, 411, 004 38, 983, 907 45,079,198 54, 853 , 220 


The combined companies showed an increase in the amount of business done in 1965 
compared with 1964. The number of small loans made to the public during 1965 increased 
from 1,469,694 to 1,556,294 or by about 6 p.c., and the amount of such loans rose from 
$837,636,532 to $904,651,318 or by about 8 p.c. The average small loan made was 
approximately $581 compared with $542 in 1964. At the end of the year, small loans 
outstanding numbered 1,245,921 for an amount of $627,526,360 or an average of $504 per 
loan; comparable figures for 1964 were 1,165,236, $575,126,976 and $494, respectively. 

Gross profits of small loans companies and money-lenders before income taxes and 
before taking into account any increase or decrease in reserves for bad debts decreased from 
$29,829,874 in 1964 ($19,205,033 being the profit on small loans and $10,624,841 the profit 
on business other than small loans) to $27,521,976 in 1965 ($16,633,703 being the profit 
on small loans and $10,888,273 the profit on business other than small loans). 


Subsection 3.—Foreign Exchange 


The dollar, established officially as the currency of the united provinces of Canada 
on Jan. 1, 1858, and extended to cover the New Dominion by the Uniform Currency Act 
of 1870, was defined as: 15/73 of the British gold sovereign.* That is, the par rate of 
exchange between the dollar and the pound sterling was fixed at $4.866, making the Ca- 
nadian currency the equivalent of the United States dollar at parity. With minor variations 
between the import and export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either 
direction, the value of the pound sterling in Canada remained at this level until the out- 
break of World War I. The United States dollar, on the other hand, was at a discount in 
terms of Canadian funds for the first eleven years after Confederation since it was not 
redeemable in gold from February 1862 to January 1879. On the basis of gold equivalents 
it would appear that the greatest monthly average discount on the United States dollar 
after Confederation was approximately 31 p.c., reached in August 1868. From 1879 to 
1914 the dollars of the two countries remained at par, varying only within the gold points 
or under $2 per thousand. 

On the outbreak of World War I, Canada and Britain suspended the gold standard. 
For some weeks both the pound and the Canadian dollar rose to a premium in New York. 
Subsequently both fell back with the pound going to a slight discount. In January 1916 
the pound was officially pegged at $4.76 in American funds. This level was maintained 
with the help of funds realized by sales of United States securities owned by residents of 
Britain, by borrowing in the United States and, after the American entry into the War, by 
the United States Government financing Allied purchases in that country. 

* The gold sovereign remained the standard for the Canadian dollar until 1910 when the currency was defined 


in terms of fine gold, making it the exact gold equivalent of the United States dollar. Both British and United 
States gold coins were, however, legal tender in Canada for this whole period. 
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From 1915 to the end of 1917, fluctuations in the rate of exchange between the Canadian 
and United States dollars did not exceed 2 p.c. on either side of parity; the pound was 
stable in terms of United States dollars during this period. In 1918 the Canadian dollar 
began to weaken. After the pound was unpegged in 1919, the Canadian dollar declined 
further and in 1920 it fell to 82 cents in New York with sterling going as low as $3.18. 


By the latter half of 1922 the Canadian dollar had returned practically to par in 
New York. Despite some further weakness in sterling, the dollar remained close to that 
level during the next two years, averaging 98.04 and 98.73 cents in terms of the United 
States dollar in 1923 and 1924, respectively, and fluctuating between a discount of about 
3.6 cents and a premium of approximately 0.4 cents. After Britain resumed gold payments 
in April 1925, the range of fluctuation of the Canadian dollar narrowed further. From 
Canada’s return to the gold standard in the period July 1, 1926 to January 1929, the ex- 
change rate remained within the gold pomts. The Canadian dollar then went to a slight 
discount in New York. With the exception of the period July to November 1930, when it 
went to a small premium in New York, the dollar remained below parity until Britain 
abandoned the gold standard in September 1931. After that month the pound sterling 
depreciated sharply and the Canadian dollar followed, reaching lows* in New York of 80.5 
cents in December 1931 and 82.6 cents in April 1933. 


Following the prohibition of gold exports in the latter month by the United States, 
the pound and the Canadian dollar strengthened rapidly in terms of American funds. 
By November 1933 both currencies had reached a premium in New York. Meanwhile, 
in a series of steps beginning with permitting the export of newly mined gold in August 
1933, the United States moved toward resumption of the gold standard. As of Feb. 1, 
1934, the United States Treasury undertook to buy all gold offered at $35 per ounce. 
After that the exchange rate between the Canadian and United States dollars stabilized. 
Until the outbreak of war in 1939 much of the trading was conducted within one cent of 
parity although the Canadian dollar in New York did go as high as 103.6 cents (September 
1934) and as low as 98.0 cents (September 1938).* 


On the outbreak of World War II in September 1939, Britain and other sterling coun- 
tries introduced foreign exchange control involving fixed buying and selling rates of $4.023 
and $4.034, respectively, in terms of the United States dollar. The Canadian dollar in 
New York declined until Sept. 16, 1939, when the Government instituted foreign exchange 
controlf in Canada and established fixed buying and selling rates of $1.10 to $1.11 for the 
U.S. dollar and $4.43 to $4.47 for sterling. As compared with previous months, the de- 
preciation of the Canadian dollar in terms of United States funds was approximately half 
as great as that of the pound sterling. 


Apart from a minor adjustment on Oct. 15, 1945, when selling rates for U.S. dollars 
and sterling were lowered to $1.103 and $4.45, respectively, the official rates for the 
Canadian dollar remained unchanged until July 5, 1946. At that time the rate on the 
U.S. dollar was restored to par, with buying and selling rates for that currency of $1.00 to 
$1.003 and for sterling $4.02 to $4.04. These rates continued in effect until Sept. 19, 
1949 when, following a 30.5-p.c. reduction by Britain in the value of sterling to $2.80 U.S. 
(an action which was paralleled in varying degrees by numerous other currencies), Canada 
returned to the former official rates of $1.10 and $1.10} for United States funds. Sterling 
was quoted at $3.074 and $3.08? on the basis of the New York cross rate. 


On Sept. 30, 1950, the Minister of Finance announced that official fixed foreign 
exchange rates which had been in effect at varying levels since 1939 would be withdrawn 
effective Oct. 2, and that the rate would henceforth be determined in the market for 
foreign exchange. This policy was carried out within the framework of exchange control 
until Dec. 14, 1951, at which time the Foreign Exchange Control regulations were revoked 
by the Governor in Council, terminating the period of exchange control that had prevailed 
in Canada since 1939. The Foreign Exchange Control Act was repealed in 1952. On 


* Noon quotations. Daily highs and lows may have exceeded these rates. 
} The operations of the Foreign Exchange Control Board from the time of its establishment to the termination 
of exchange control in December 1951 are reviewed in the 1941 to 1952-53 editions of the Year Book. 
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May 2, 1962, the Minister of Finance announced that the Canadian dollar was being 
stabilized at a fixed par value of 923 cents in terms of United States currency. This 
action was taken with the concurrence of the International Monetary Fund and, in 
accordance with the Articles of Agreement of that organization, the Government of Canada 
undertook to maintain the Canadian exchange rate within a margin of 1 p.c. on either 
side of the established par value. The movements of the U.S. dollar in Canadian funds 
from January 1957 to December 1966 are shown in Table 24. 


24.—Price of the United States Dollar in Canada, by Month, 1957-66 
Nore.—Rates published by Bank of Canada. Noon average market rate for business days in period. 
(Canadian cents per U.S. dollar) 


Month 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 

MOONE sic nn. aaierta np doles 5 96.07 | 98.47 | 96.69} 95.31 | 99.29 | 104.50 | 107.71 | 108.02 | 107.38} 107.46 
Dabreary .I/0 pig. E37: 95.83 | 98.10 | 97.49 | 95.17 | 98.96 | 104.88 | 107.76 | 108.00 | 107.58 | 107.63 
Oe a eT noes 95.61 | 97.73 | 96.98 | 95.09 | 98.73 | 104.94 | 107.80 | 108.05 | 108.11 | 107.62 
OC i eee Se aa 95.97 | 97.06 | 96.35 | 96.29 | 98.89 | 104.98 | 107.68 | 108.09 | 107.92 | 107.70 
BYE srehe iiehijaiactsis i'o.0 a teees 95.56 | 96.69 | 96.29 | 97.81 | 98.75 | 108.23 | 107.72 | 108.09 | 107.95 | 107.67 
BING in Bees ot ALN einen» ss 95.32 | 96.18 | 95.88 | 98.23 | 100.55 | 108.79 | 107.82 | 108.09 | 108.23 | 107.65 
MU es.. SAe Liat Salsa. «6 95.09 | 96.00} 95.74 | 97.84 | 103.41 | 107.89 | 107.97 | 108.13 | 108.35 | 107.48 
PULUG Gn cambios ws ined» s 94.80 | 96.46 | 95.44 | 96.98 | 103.15 | 107.76 | 108.29 | 107.87 | 107.84 | 107.51 
September....:.......... 95.92 | 97.68 | 95.16 | 97.25 | 103.08 | 107.68 | 107.98 | 107.61 | 107.64 | 107.62 
MIGHODGR, ica E Pik vw blake is 96.47 | 97.07 | 94.77 | 97.85 | 103.03 | 107.60 | 107.79 | 107.53 | 107.51 | 107.93 
POVERIDOT sad la weir s.<- 96.24 | 96.83 | 95.03 | 97.67 | 103.57 | 107.68 | 107.76 | 107.39 | 107.49 | 108.20 
PIOCRIIOE cries fh dnsasie ts 97.74 | 96.46 | 95.12 | 98.24 | 104.27 | 107.60 | 107.93 | 107.46 | 107.58 | 108.31 
Annual Average..... 95.88 | 97.06 | 95.90 | 96.97 | 101.32 | 106.89 | 107.85 | 107.86 | 107.80 | 107.73 


25.—Canada’s Official Holdings of Gold and United States Dollars, as at Dec. 31, 1957-66 


Notr.—Holdings comprise gold, U.S. dollars and short-term securities of the U.S. Government held by the 
Exchange Fund Account, other government accounts and net holdings of the Bank of Canada. 


(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


U.S. US. 
Year Gold Dollars Total Year Gold Dollars Total 
NOD Y esis sates a sia tetas 1,100.3 728.0 1,828.3 LOG ZEUS canis te, ars 708.5 1,830.9 2,539. 42 
LG). ay eee Se 1,078.1 861.0 1,939.1 1963) cekecemn. o csiee 817.2 1,777.8 2,595.02 
BODO Ree oise:s fo nies, s 959.61 909.6 pie 2 ae) Ye ee 1,025.7 1,648.6 2,674.38 
LOO | siesta ee 885.3 943.9 1,829.2 A OGD RAE Siete. Marcbaee 1,150.8 1,513.7 2,664.53 
LU ee is Be oe 946.2 1,109.6 205058, | el OGG Leb ocecw os cet 1,045.6 1,190.3 2,235.93 


1On Oct. 1, 1959, $62,500,000 representing the gold portion of Canada’s increased quota was transferred to the 
International Monetary Fund. 2 Includes the proceeds of a drawing equivalent to U.S. $300,000,000 which 
was made from the International Monetary Fund in June 1962 and which was outstanding at year-end. The amount 
of Canada’s net obligation to the International Monetary Fund was $275,700,000 at Dec. 31, 1962 and $196,000,000 at 
Dec. 31, 1963. 3 Canada’s net creditor position with the International Monetary Fund was $60,000,000 at 
Dec. 31, 1964, $215,900,000 at Dec, 31, 1965 and $263,500,000 at Dec. 31, 1966. 


Subsection 4.—The Bond Market* 


Sales of Canadian Bonds.—Canadian borrowers, both government and corporate, 
raised a net total of $1,783,000,000 on the bond market in 1965, considerably less than the 
$2,839,000,000 raised in 1964. Government revenues rose relative to expenditures, 
reducing government demands on the market; corporations had an increased need for 
funds but put greater emphasis on other forms of borrowing. 


The Federal Government retired $52,000,000 of its outstanding securities during 1965. 
There was a budgetary surplus of $70,000,000 for the year and non-budgetary cash require- 
ments (primarily for loans and advances) were almost, covered by non-budgetary receipts 


* Prepared (November 1966) by the Central Classification Research and Development Staff of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, using data published by the Bank of Canada, and from the Budget Papers, Mar. 29, 1966. 
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from repayment of loans, annuity and pension funds, and other sources. There was a 
marked change in the type of debt outstanding with marketable bonds being retired and 
savings bonds issued. 

Both provincial and municipal governments increased their debt outstanding by 
smaller amounts in 1965 than in 1964. Part of this decline was made possible by increases 
in bank loans of $29,000,000 to provincial governments and $158,000,000 to municipal 
governments. 

Corporation bonds (including short-term paper of finance and other corporations) 
issued during 1965 amounted to $850,000,000, a decline from $1,029,000,000 in 1964. 
Business capital expenditures increased by almost $2,000,000,000 while savings increased 
by much less, resulting in a sharply increased need for funds. However, as a result of 
the United States guidelines and the Atlantic Acceptance Corporation default on its ob- 
ligations, many corporations, particularly financial corporations, were forced to rely 
less on the money market in 1965 than in 1964. Although bond issues in 1965 amounted to 
$1,122,000,000, a substantial increase from issues in the previous year, there was a net 
redemption of finance company paper and other short-term commercial paper. Bank 
loans to sales finance companies increased by 76 p.c. in 1965 and to other corporations by 
14 p.c. Foreign direct investment in Canada also increased substantially. 


Bonds Outstanding.—Total government and business bonds outstanding were 
estimated at $48,235,000,000 at Dec. 31, 1965, an increase of 25 p.c. over the $38,533,000,000 
outstanding at the end of 1961. The largest increase of 45 p.c. during the period was in 
provincial bonds but part of this increase was due to the purchase by the Province of 
Quebec in 1963 of private hydro-electric companies operating in that province, and the 
subsequent replacement of corporation bonds by provincial government guaranteed bonds. 
The total of outstanding bonds includes treasury bills, finance company paper and other 
short-term commercial paper. It does not include the term deposits, certificates and 
debentures of trust and mortgage loan companies which totalled over $3,000,000,000 at 
the end of 1965. Also excluded is mortgage debt, which the Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation estimated to be over $18,000,000,000 at the end of 1964. 


26.—Net New Issues of Canadian Bonds, 1961-65 and Bonds Outstanding, as at 
Dec. 31, 1961-65 
Nore.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; corporation bonds include 
finance company and other short-term commercial paper; ‘‘other bonds’’ include bonds of religious and other 
institutions and a small amount of foreign bonds payable in Canadian dollars. 


Item 1961 | 1962 1963 | 1964 | 1965 


Bonpbs IssuED 


$000,000 $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Governmentiof'Canadal me ..igee. nee ees ae 890 801 827 457 —52 
Tredsury bills wae. a eee ee actn —100 280 76 —100 10 
Marketable: bondss.c.- sete fa, sree alee on B47 88 273 65 —395 
Nonsmarketable bomds tenses. cece crete ctr 643 483 479 502 833 

Provincial Government...%. Jeck te cde eee 944 709 901 942 | 743 

Miumnicinal Governmentim. ace: -icitem earnest 317 230 334 401 203 

GWOrporations ss Sate. Oe, Sane cone oe eee 342 626 706 1,029 850 
Finance COMPany Paper... 1). «deja. «site Bielo ts ue —61 144 166 259 —152 
Other short-term paper... access rer 65 58 —43 46 —120 
Bondsens. Bivens t RR: Ane ecchnees eeeee 828 424 683 724 1,122 

Other bonds'. [M551 Ae, ee. le oe 28 8 29 ll 39 

Motals 24 tesco sesh. Poe eee 25021 2,004 25797 2,839 1,783 


Bonps OutTstaNDING, Dec. 31 


$000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 


Government of Canadas... ss. ese aseedeee sees 18, 636 19, 448 20,276 20,733 20,681 
Provincial GOVETNINENU aero cies cst ue aoe ene 8,211 9,051 10,206 11,149 11,895 
Munieipal Governmentysen.-. steele eo neeete te aor 4,058 4,363 4,698 5,098 5,301 
Corporate: setae is otek OFS - SORE) ene 7,335 7,962 8, 223 9,013 9,978 
Oye eS | SYOITV0 LS) SLR, <a A ee ARTS eRe 293 302 331 342 380 


UC CLS pap ais tear aren ace cea ef aera 38,533 41,126 43,734 46,335 48,235 
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Distribution of Bond Holdings.—Table 27 shows the estimated distribution, as at 
Dec. 31, 1964, of government, corporate, and other bonds among the major purchasers of 
securities. Of the total, 18 p.c. were held by non-residents and the largest identified 
holders were chartered banks with 11 p.c., life insurance companies with 10 p.c., and 
trusteed pension plans with 8 p.c. The “All other resident’? category, which contains 
all holdings not allocated to specific holders, had $15,022,000,000 or 32 p.c. of the total. 
Of this amount, however, $5,866,000,000 consisted of Government of Canada savings bonds. 


27.—Estimated Distribution of Bond Holdings, as at Dec. 31, 1964 


Nore.—Federal, provincial and municipal bonds include direct and guaranteed issues; corporation bonds include 
finance company and other short-term commercial paper; ‘‘other bonds” include bonds of religious and other insti- 
tutions and a small amount of foreign bonds payable in Canadian dollars. 


Government| Provincial | Municipal | Corporate! 


Holder of Canada |Government|Government} and Other Total 
Bonds Bonds Bonds Bonds 

e $’000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $000,000 $’000,000 
Bank of Canad ay Mytiticheettes ass teeta oes. - onlile _ vo 177 3r202 
PO ARGOTe Cd IAD eo: < 05 ta «© oe ci cos, « UtiecieorSicege siacd 3,705 372 307 487 4,871 
Government Of Canadas osshe bs occ ee ee es 769 — — — 769 
Provincial governments: 25.5505. Gee... 550 1,418 310 167 2,440 
Municipal governments ...2.. 990.0 ..6...5.50 eset eee 76 114 403 2 595 
Life insurance Companies: ..........00.beececeesess 611 1,075 C2 2. cto 4,588 
Other insurance companieS...............0.eee00. 530 332 151 187 1,200 
PUIEDEC SAVANSS) OANKG Vee io abe eis ood ouais ees ce 2 31 78 33 26 168 
ebrust'and loancompanies se soos... ..) ee eeeine. 505 205 140 240 1,090 
Mbrusveed. pension: Plans..,.)5 }e ake. ey hoe eee dele es 364 1,868 594 892 3,718 
PANOGhersresicents. Mea tein hd, de acts Sethe dele See 9, 404 2,920 1,155 1,548 15,022 
UNOU-TESIG EDL Han. «Mit Soi d OU eae Silo Saleen thee s 1,073 2,142 1,278 3,459 8, 582 
ATSOMMerS Cet ee ee 20,733 11,149 5,098 9,355 46,335 


1 All short-term commercial borrowing is included in the ‘‘All other resident’’ item. 


PART IT.—INSURANCE* 
Section 1.—Life Insurance 


Life insurance in force in Canada with companies registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment (exclusive of fraternal benefit societies) amounted to $69,656,000,000 at the end 
of 1965, an increase of $6,984,000,000 during the year. The ratio of gain in business in 
force, expressed as a percentage of the amount in force at the beginning of the same year, 
was 11.1 p.c. in 1965. 


In Force Increase Per- 
at Beginning in Force for centage 
Year of Year the Year Gain 
$000,000 $’000,000 
EET BES citer LA OD SCL OS Serene aCe ee een GPRS | 6,157 335 5.4 
POS ORS eats Mote eins Saale wares ie Toara Gate Torin Kata a one Kgs hao ohooh 6,221 38 0.6 
HS) AC ectec rate Fete, aati os sas ota fev coteeences sre aes ee OE eee 6,776 200 2.9 
LOL OMT. Rieke eee ete OR ee hace Maks ec aatea ce aitteteos 9,140 612 6.7 
ENS Uneanis Stat sf PE oi each Sen OS aS Oe Pea ee RT eee PRS | 14, 409 Idee 9.3 
HOD G Oe ft ios on an Rang sith > aavigas oak 23,135 2,317 10.0 
LU es a eae one ae i a RR dh ee a ine a le eine bn 25, 452 3,635 14.3 
L9DT ccc s «pene ere te Ria, OF Becca tase seeeticegs. wenke 29, 087 4,000 13.8 
LO ele aft tera RN RE. Ian Sapeeeieed alain Sa ai SR rife | 33 , 087 3,409 10.3 
1 TS NN ad cin Nias < crm s ex borin cid -axemielee 36,496 4,378 12.0 
DOOU RM RaeITe We PAM rots win kee ane n Ctra tincs san, omtate 40, 874 3,779 9.2 
TGGt SF riieert ee: feed 0". EE gee. Pociceere warts hs. tage 44,649 3,635 8.1 
LOGE ee a ae oe EWR Mueanik Ooo Oe ag Kaen h tgm Cell 48 284 3,949 8.2 
TO BB cos aioe) alae ors sietere ie oe 0:0 ANE APOE AP ebay, Slee 52,233 4,571 8.8 
DG SMO R SIA ets ok, Se EN eM orci ers isp b oieibte sarge rerinoan 56, 804 5, 868 10.3 
LOGE: SRE: OOS, LUPE SHOLI ORI, Bid Bast 62,672 6,984 13.4 


* Material in this Part, except as otherwise indicated, was prepared under the direction of the Superintendent of 
Insurance for Canada, Ottawa. More detailed data are available in the annual reports of the Department of 
Insurance. 
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Subsection 1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada 


Table 1 summarizes insurance premiums, claims, amounts of new policies effected and 
amounts of insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1965. These data are presented according to 
supervising government authorities for the companies and societies concerned, and accord- 


ing to nationality of company or society. 


1.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada according to Supervising Government Authority 
and by Nationality of Company or Society, 1965 


ae F New Insurance 
Supervising Authority and Insurance . - F 
Nationality of Company or Society Premiums Claims? care ee OL 
$’000 $’000 $000 $7000 
Supervising Authority 
Federally Resistered..: 25 .2..c cence. de aoc + be Ee eee 981,471 374,238 | 9,128,271 | 70,618,756 
Cormpanies.. Aone 222 oe S.A. Bene ogee eee ite 3 2 962,148 368,148 | 8,967,408 | 69,655,958 
Societies, 8.0 avec ese ee eos os ie Se Aoi = etee eee gs silat 19,323 6,090 160, 863 962,798 
Provincially Licensed Only.......................eeeeeeeee 72,263 27,151 863,530 5, 046, 842 
Within Province of Incorporation— 
@OMIPANles esac EE faccee cor Ceo mcrae ne setae over che 55, 264 18,753 660,151 3,911,735 
Societies! tee...) OES SE. olde eee eee eee 4,178 2,907 92,489 380, 676 
Outside Province of Incorporation— 
CoOmpaniesee. sr. 2 Eee dies se ee apc cco ta ont 9 , 667 3,228 83, 902 596, 550 
Societios:s..iits see aati b SIONS eae eee aed 3,154 2,263 26, 988 157, 881 
Totals: i (a8. BRA Ie eck oe Stole eee 1,053,734 401,389 | 9,991,801 | 75,665,598 
Nationality of Company or Society 
Canadian Companies— 
Federallyiregistered tins h vad ie ernie ee erento omen lesen 640, 358 252,524 | 5,868,616 | 47,900,425 
Provincially dicensed onl y=). Ais os cn slates le leleleietatetehstetalet 64,931 21,981 744, 053 4,508, 285 
Canadian Societies— 
Hederallyiregistered} . 222555: clan te. « ce ebclols ew ctenaigs ater tae 13, 298 3,973 128,415 705, 263 
Provancially, heensedionlyaijwen.ck xc oi-be ae lo epists © evista siete 7,002 5,170 119, 477 538, 557 
British Companies— 
Federally registered 37s «5.<.cerectrs sie ca eile atoists sore [oto ere oer 49,133 10, 468 523, 734 3,070,766 
Foreign Companies— 
Federally registerediag ac Sa8. see co eae, elas ie events 4 « 272,657 105,156 | 2,575,058 | 18,684,767 
Foreign Societies— 
Federally revistered. cc eee cee ne oeicseeseinei sete aya 6,025 2,117 32,448 257,535 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance contracts. 


Subsection 2.—Operational Statistics for Life Insurance Transacted in 
Canada by Companies under Federal Registration 


The amount of life insurance in force in Canada has shown an almost continuous 
advance year by year since the beginning of the record in 1869. The amount per capita 
of the estimated population has more than doubled since 1955. 


The operations analysed in the tables of this Subsection, with the exception of Table 6, 
include only those of companies under federal registration and are exclusive of fraternal 
organizations and provincial licensees. However, companies under federal registration 
account for over 93 p.c. of the life insurance in force in Canada. 
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2.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under Federal 
Registration, Decennially 1880-1950 and Annually 1955-65 


p. 958; for 1901-39 in the 1942 edition, p. 855; and 


Norr.—Figures for 1869-1900 are given in the 1938 Year Book, 


for 1940-54 in the 1957-58 edition, p, 
pp. 1151-1153. 


1168. Statistics of fraternal society insurance, excluded here, are given at 


Insurance in Force Dec. 31 


British 
Companies 


Foreign 
Companies 


Insurance 
in Force 


per 
Capital 


SS | | ___"*" 


; New 
nsurance 
Year Effected Canadian 

during Year Companies 

$ $ 

ES See 13, 906, 887 37, 8388, 518 
1 A Be a 39, 802, 956 135,218,990 
ODO ale ws 67,729,115 267,151,086 
LT a a 150,785,305 565, 667,110 
UE SHB eee 630,110,900 |} 1,664,348, 605 
TOBO SE OS,» 884,749,748 || 4,319,370, 209 
DO4D Lo alecee » 590, 205, 536 4,609, 213,977 
UE ee eats 1,798, 864,211 || 10,756,249, 942 
Pod ses He ciceas 3,154,670, 863 || 17, 401, 229, 498 
LOBB Sco cia. < SE 4,119,767, 664 || 19,783, 194,985 
ELSES oot ei 4,936,358,903 || 22,262, 730,280 
TOS aieciae : 5,129,714,126 || 24, 560; 264, 322 
OSE eee 5, 622,229,317 || 27,695,965, 612 
HOOO Se cae ses 5,692, 887,763 || 30,418,380, 871 
LST Ge 05 ee ae 6,113, 480,078 || 33,148,378, 921 
BOG Ds vic’ 6,027,059, 888 || 35,907,032, 820 
1963 os a ee 6, 933,120,080 || 39,135,221, 497 
sy ay ee ee 7, 802,504,767 || 43,209, 488,534 
TOGO Ai 2... 8,967, 408,329 || 47,900, 424,908 


19,789, 863 
31,613,730 
39, 485,344 
47,816,775 
76, 883 , 090 


117, 410, 860 
145, 603, 299 
342, 878, 530 
691,660,141 
819, 968,279 


994,762,620 
1,170,348, 106 
1,332,991, 403 
1,554, 844, 168 
1,778,255, 673 


2,040, 700,311 
2,328,769,718 
2,706,336, 254 
3,070, 766,357 


33,643,745 
81,591, 847 
124, 433, 416 
242,629,174 
915,793,798 


2,055, 502, 125 
2,220,505, 184 
4,646, 707,595 
7,358, 681, 886 
8, 484, 252, 879 


9, 829, 563, 601 
10,765,171, 257 
11, 844, 852,757 
12,675,749, 459 
13,362, 848, 638 


14,285, 636, 913 
15,339, 860,385 
16,756, 485, 863 
18,684,766, 954 


91,272, 126 
248, 424, 567 
431,069, 846 
856, 113, 059 

2,657,025, 493 


6, 492,283,194 
6,975,322, 460 
15,745, 836,067 
25,451,571, 525 
29,087, 416, 148 


33, 087,056, 501 
36, 495,778, 685 
40, 873, 809,772 
44,648,974, 498 
48 , 284, 483 , 232 


52, 233,370,044 
56, 803, 851, 600 
62,672,310, 651 
69, 655, 958, 219 


1,148.33 
1, 621.33 
1,808. 83 


1,992.00 
2,136.76 
2,337.92 
2,498.54 
2,647.47 


2,812.78 
3,006. 13 
3,258.24 
3,559.14 


1 Based on official estimates of population. 


3-—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1963-65 


oe eee eee SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsss 


Item 


Canadian Companies— 


New policies effected during GRE og taeie an tse = 
Policies:in force’ Dec. B10 eee acs oa aceon 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.......... 


Insurance premiums: .:. gis coc 5 os lag ahevce- ses 
Claims incurred!........ PRR, Ragan: cole Seni 


British Companies— 


New policies effected during year.............. 
Peucies in torce Dee. Sickw. sivas... dalis Pah oor 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.......... 


Insurance premiums................ccceeeceees 
Came aneurred!. > Saaac Siac aad! Sosa cies oe 


Foreign Companies— 


New policies effected during year.............. 
Policies. in-torce’ Dee: Bl 4.5 oe aa vale uo 
Policies ceased by death or maturity.......... 


anvrance. premiums. sib oo Ser ea es: 
Claima atone its ois. See ele silaistete eect 


For footnote, see end of table, p. 1148. 


eee eee eee 


ce eoecereee 


eee eeeere 


eeeceesoes 


ee eeeeees 


Ce ee 


eee eeeeee 


ie 


settee eee 


Sheets wore $ 


15,339, 860, 385 
65 


1963 


387,786 
4,661,935, 501 
5,300, 787 


Seale ge 


,02 
206, 767,303 
566, 875, 249 
220, 924, 829 


34,361 
406,984,738 
5, 008 
2,328,769, 718 
2,394 

7,806, 134 
40,091, 286 
8,914, 208 


269,090 
1,864, 199, 841 
4,653, 937 


,590 
84,410, 910 
244, 412,339 
87,087,771 


1964 


411,960 
5, 067,071, 852 
5, 400, 676 


43,209, 488, 534 


57, 488 
217,321, 442 
602,049, 648 
224,797, 465 


34,392 
493, 267,178 
152 


2,706, 336, 254 
2,339 

8,763, 908 
45,959,175 
8,955,056 


263, 553 
2, 242,165,737 
4,583, 808 


16,756, 485, 863 


66, 540 
91,192,722 
260,029, 173 
95,522, 880 


1965 


408, 403 

5, 868, 615, 959 
5, 471,733 
47,900, 424, 908 
62, 166 


243, 837.741 
640, 358, 269 
252,523,784 


37,421 

523, 734, 283 
323, 461 
3,070, 766, 357 
2,429 

10, 291,362 
49, 133,327 
10, 468, 423 


239,997 
2,575,058, 087 
4,513,610 

18, 684, 766, 954 
69,701 
101,030,110 
272,656, 430 
105, 156, 253 
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3.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Companies under Federal 
Registration, 1963-65—concluded 


Item 1963 1964 1965 
All Companies— 

New policies effected during year.............0+.seeeeee No. 691, 237 709,905 685, 821 

$ 6, 933,120,080 | 7,802,504, 767 8,967, 408, 329 
Policiesin force Ween ole. te cas aces coer oer site aes No. 10, 249, 732 10, 292, 636 10, 308, 804 

$ 56, 803,851,600 | 62,672,310, 651 69, 655, 958, 219 
Policies ceased by death or maturity............++-005- No. 123,012 126, 367 134, 296 

$ 298, 984, 347 317,278,072 355, 159, 213 
IMSUPANCE PLETMIUTISS , 5 oieyas.e« m ctewie <elee cts 8 wien eres teteta teeeheL = $ 851, 378, 874 908,037,996 962, 148, 026 
@lsiims Incurready. © tra aks + cease eeste eee erie siekalnele ole elatelne $ 316, 926, 808 329,275, 401 368, 148, 460 


1 Death, disability and maturity under insurance and annuity contracts for 1963; death, disability and maturity 
under insurance contracts for 1964 and 1965. 


4.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies Effected and in Force in Canada by 
Companies under Federal Registration, 1963-65 


New Policies Effected Policies in Force Dec. 31 
Year, Type of Policy and fe 
Nationality of Company pees: rece 
mount mount 
No. Amount per No. Amount per 
Policy Policy 
$ $ $ $ 
1963 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian sree 384,803 | 3,128, 717,327 8,131 5,155,816 | 24,715,103, 219 4,794 
IBritisht) jac toccuce SS ae voces 34,199 364,112, 229 10, 647 268,371 | 2,051,522, 470 7,644 
OLe1 Oo Wag eee ee cucgscicl coacs 247,712 1,367, 535, 580 5,521 PAVE 8, 812, 138, 127 3, 240 
Industrial Policies— 
Ganadian'g...... §..2551., 00a Sans Be — — — 123,601 66, 491, 681 538 
British’... 41,0cs Waeke Cekeecks - — — — 25,979 3, 167,291 122 
Oregons. she «4. ta es Me ee 18, 140 10, 237, 154 564 1,915, 433 753,487,915 393 
1964 
Ordinary Policies— 
Cana Gigante ccs cc 408,595 | 3,518, 198,772 8,610 |} 5,262,296 | 26,502,689, 639 5,036 
TEA eAHIel, Ban hyo Pe oe one 34, 265 404, 705, 850 11,811 282,554 | 2,318,879, 284 8, 207 
NON (esta se ee 245, 806 1, 491,667,115 6,068 |} 2,773,307 | 9,396,361, 849 3,388 
Industrial Policies— 
(CANA CIAN. 742 ge Bote nas eee —~ _ a 115,323 63,157,245 548 
1530)! ee ear eee — — = 24,881 2,986, 453 120 
OPEL ON <6 cick: So RE mbes 14,016 8,020,612 572 1,791,512 728, 280, 569 407 
1965 
Ordinary Policies— 
Canadian 9......<. 420.555 248 -Ke. 404,929 | 3,692,745, 720 9,119 5,339,451 | 28,309,185, 739 5, 302 
PSTIIEN 508-0. tSRE GER one sae 31,200 467,740, 163 12,556 298,822 | 2,608,387,526 8,729 
Foreign..... oe Rers Bek seers: 225, 399 1,769, 815,012 7, 852 2,816,398 | 10,338, 608, 829 3, 671 
Industrial Policies— 
Canadian... 2.2. i.see esas sees — — — 107,529 59,941,506 557 
ESTEDRS eerie ats cc tkey sate a — 23, 823 2,834,069 119 


ION nan Sori cattomoi a oboe 10,618 6,151,513 579 || 1,677,608 694, 414, 184 414 
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5.—Group Life Insurance Effected and in Force in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1963-65 


ee a ae 
OO 0 0>0>0>0o0————<——$$oORNOOSeeeeeee eo 


Effected In Force Dee. 31 
Year and 
Nationality of Company Aerie 
Policies Amount Policies | Certificates Amount Amount per 
Certificate 
No. $ No. No. aOR eee |, Giglaae 
1963 
REBNROIBNCG sss alee ots oS 2,983 | 1,538,218, 174 21,370 11,821,095 | 14,353, 626,597 1,214 
Britis ko PR Re 162 42,872,509 658 56,516 274,079, 957 4, 850 
Poreignsscs see: Sees ces oh 3, 238 486, 427,107 18,373 4,355,598 | 5,774,234, 348 1,326 
1964 
SENAGIAMS 20 5A AOR 3,365 | 1,548, 873,080 23,057 13,328,721 | 16,643,641, 650 1,249 
Periuia SI9:2. FA ATH 127 88,561, 328 717 65, 238 384, 470,517 5, 893 
Peoreren FE. 25S 3), BAAS Pe 3,731 742, 478,010 18, 989 5,257,234 | 6,631,848, 445 1,261 
1965 
PZADACION 5.50.50 ab «ins «Matha 3,474 | 2,175,870, 239 24,758 14,215,563 | 19,531,297, 663 1,374 
BTSs Coes OP TE ET 5 Sa p% 8 168 55,994, 120 816 339, 855 459, 544,762 1,352 
Dyer we ge PS IRN Sas 3,980 799,091, 562 19, 604 5,392,121 | 7,651,748, 941 1,419 


—————— eee 


6.—Insurance Death Rates in Canada, 1963-65 
SaeaoeoeoeaeaeoaeoeoeoeoeoeowsS$=Sc~OsOs~s~>~s~s@»>@>$< OwO8onmnaeSOo0OomN0nomono eee eee 


1963 1964 1965 


Type of Insurer Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death || Policies | Policies | Death 


Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate || Exposed Ter- Rate 


to minated per to minated per to minated per 
Risk by Death] 1,000 Risk by Death] 1,000 Risk | by Death| 1,000 
No No No No No No 
All companies, 
Ordinaries PAs 8,090, 829 45,882} 5.7 || 8,259,604 46,082} 5.6 || 8,410,880 48,932) 5.8 
All companies, 
MNCS PIAL ccs ieleors 2,151,118 29,754) 13.8 || 2,012,567 28,406} 14.1 || 1,884,620 28,564) 15.2 
Fraternal benefit 
SOCICUIES, .........}. 1. 490,374 45251) 8.7 496,308 4,361) 8.8 500, 272 4,231] «8.5 
Totals............ 10, 732,321 79,887) 7.4 110,768,479 78,849} 7.3 ||10,795,772 81,727; 7.6 


Subsection 3.—Finances of Companies Transacting Life Insurance under 
Federal Registration 


The financial statistics in Tables 7 and 8 relate only to life insurance transacted by 
companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign companies 
apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, the 
assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for total 
business, including business arising outside of Canada as well as in Canada. 
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7.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Life Insurance of Canadian Companies under Federal 
Registration and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Life Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1963-65. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Canadian Companies 


Tra ch: RI rar eee etn es Geert used ene OOD CEOS Gaur 
Mortgage loans on real estate...........ceee eee e cere e ee eeeees 
Agreements on sale of real estate..........seee sere eee eeeees 
Reales tate em iescis cocoons Potaieeroreseh ota acta ec do cee e ckeval ously © aie kote 
Poli@y Loans ieirctaierert atoletantala: te efolever d etetsiotete o> Jota ie) Were oir teree 
(Oe RTE CR ain ie eal ie Abi is. arden Sm rae olond aye 
Investment income, due and accrued.............-..eeeeeee 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 


Shares of company’s capital stock (purchased under mutuali- 


vation plan). epee dace ce mo ptelele aiwere ae 6 gerediciece nei cules 
Assets in segregated funds (at market values)...............- 
Other assets dicen coe tot oot avsiaiets clea cists eisiaieiensetevetetatere 


Total Liabilities se. tsk tre ce tee ett tide cid. soecolstess oe eae 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..........-..seseseees 
Outstanding claims under contracts............0eeeeeeeeeeeee 
Amounts on deposit pertaining to contractS...........++-+5-- 
Segregated funds Sewasoneh «ale ercaa clors theres oj eictteislcle is « lp ahehtey 
Other lia bilities 2. s/sc cies tectsiete once oo tetelata ororohekebeiotie ohetet saeket ct 


Siilgal hit Rac gue aide oes Roe 6 CaGbnongeocdooguccuuamasuecese suacut 
Capital stock paid picnic asc. doses os a8 eels Pesinleisis «maps ois ste 


British Companies 


On Si dd wish: boo ee ccheee te oa oe aoe ats wisi eRe ieee eerehs 
Stocks ihe nie eres Cee ie old rere ae ielere ois setae raorce ie clatats 
Mortgage loans on real estate........... eee cece eee eee rereres 
Real estate occ ee ee aed oe ete oat Cteraclise earoler ats lerttar oy cera ene 
Policy loans oisis.ci a s2s sss Seber » got wince aay P ae Oe otk 
Of:\-| ce eRe eR Ae liantys, Are o mG AOS Cola GOMOD ID B 
Investment income, due and accrued...............+eeeeeees 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Assets im segregated fUunGSisece. «ace «ssttieisieiete ltrs sncleraterel sl erots 
Other assetstt. Veer cto te Gee nee 5 em lealions eriersrersicie ane 


Liabilities:in: Canad aevtrers ee aoe eae ese cele eae 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force.............ceeeeeeee 
Outstanding claims under contracts.............cceeeeeeeeees 
Segregatedifunds; ..... Ge 0s. ee cotitte cok eerettielete fs ord oletelel oie aoe 
Other liabilities 3. . Ais... Se hc eee toe ao ais eeteheloe Wed 


Mortgageloans on’reallestate.... 20. hese oe cet tereciencees 
Real Gstate. ¢.sccctis cae c clea Me cede Gel iste ears recat ee ecbeastnerel aie tere 


Cash IE Ga Be. sie cice ee Me eavessutotett tone RRM Ra ee ecaie1s: ARPReP oan sete tle 
Investment income, due and accrued............--..--2 scene 
Outstanding insurance premiums and annuity considerations. . 
Other assets cicer sais aera s Tere Re Tn eeIaT Te 


Liabilities: in Canada.cc occ. cnet aes ae eee 
Actuarial reserve for contracts in force..........2.eeeee ee eees 
Outstanding claims under contracts............eesceeececeess 
Other. Tiabilities .02 5. c.0ls.ccsien ae cee senso eee ites 


4,647, 180,012 
573,590, 242 
4,110,569, 893 


4,654, 431 


315,589, 652 
496,321,955 


104,317,302 
108, 531,777 
74,322,044 


15, 450,000 
24,861,161 
47,347,021 


9, 839, 190, 502 
8, 169, 630, 509 


99, 187,150 
823,005, 097 
24, 861,161 
722,506, 585 


666, 533, 584 
17,011, 404 


707, 601, 679 
373,526, 632 
94, 153,880 
190, 607,375 
18, 693,373 
12,809,738 
1, 430,067 
2,830,979 
2,770,709 
515, 669 

10, 263, 257 


638, 317, 037 
618, 620, 367 
3, 822, 893 
515, 669 
15,358, 108 


69, 284, 642 


1, 912,181, 644 
1,237, 865,939 


2,055, 300 
531, 673, 132 
6, 455, 398 
84, 427,998 
17,191,928 
22,125,990 
8,906, 606 
1,479,353 


1, 706, 619, 834 
1,555,014, 242 


20, 413, 617 
131,191,975 


205, 561, 810 


1964 


10, 522,735,490 | 11,311, 660, 952 
4,873, 843,798 


654, 753, 699 


4,518,559, 633 


6,081,314 
327,023,761 
518,703, 162 

90,646,318 
116, 958, 267 
76,750,520 


10, 650, 000 
60, 158, 388 
57,532,092 


10, 563, 780, 067 
8,712, 667,941 


103, 896, 900 
904, 447,952 

60, 158,388 
782,608, 886 


729,996,726 
17, 884, 159 


797, 069, 554 
392,759,401 
118,097,902 
231,675,737 
20, 519, 232 
13,873, 562 
2,257,172 
3,207, 108 
2,674, 149 
727,733 
11,277, 558 


718, 564, 885 
694, 584, 509 
4,806, 445 
727,733 

18, 446, 198 


78, 504, 669 


1, 963, 269, 188 
1,178, 234,994 


2,264, 500 
624, 823, 361 
20.058, 414 
87,328, 259 
16,274,953 
22,515,070 
9,791,840 
1,977, 797 


1, 786,169, 524 
1,619,055,795 


22,900, 164 
144, 213, 565 


177, 099, 664 


1965 


12,096, 778, 697 
4,995,956, 689 


719,432,914 


4,987, 262,755 


6,510, 142 
368, 008, 580 
546, 450, 107 
109,753,225 
120, 820,730 

79,375, 563 


6, 850, 000 
94, 283, 633 
62,074,359 


11, 276, 552, 736 
9,279, 205,174 


117,030,376 
960, 802, 666 

94, 283, 633 
825, 230, 887 


800,590, 482 
19,635,479 


859,121,919 


386, 116,676 
125,309, 122 
283, 169,519 
23,544, 883 
15, 454, 409 
1,578,373 
3,458,755 
2,699, 208 
3,052, 105 
14, 738, 869 


795,438, 914 
771,209, 384 
5, 287,396 
2,427,209 
16,514,925 


63, 683, 005 


2,037,898, 281 
1,174, 236, 864 


2,950, 300 
698, 196, 664 
18, 957,589 
90, 259, 149 
17,040,399 
23, 647,943 
10, 442,969 
2,166, 404 


1,879, 615, 694 
1,693,024, 707 


26,993, 406 
159, 597, 581 


158, 282, 587 


1 At book values. The liabilities include a reserve equal to the amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value (or amortized value where applicable), subject to 
the provisions of Subsect. (4) of Sect. 71 of the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act. 


values. 


2 At market 
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8.—Total Revenue and Expenditure for Life Insurance Transacted by Canadian Companies 
under Federal Registration and Revenue and Expenditure in Canada for Life Insurance 
Transacted by British and Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1963-65. 


Revenue and Expenditure 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies 
Motel Merenwe ney. oto. Looteer. “i Scolinsana 1,741,361, 787 | 1,897, 486,817 2,029, 030, 933 
nsurance premiums and annuity considerations 1,181,394,382 | 1,284, 966,622 1,360, 933,717 
Bi, yoda hte 001 einen del te iba ada adage. aioe Wl 525, 631, 408 578, 944, 182 633, 463, 342 
airemenins tome te ON. rei irie  oim bn Foc, 34,335,997 33,576,013 34,633, 874 
UME EO EMILE ne ae leer ens oe, SET STS 1, 660, 232,913 | 1,807,125, 304 1, 931, 232, 466 
CeiOmambaregiotieat a), ture on mh amor t too 623,342,919 680, 587, 764 745, 194, 637 
Normal increase in actuarial reserve.............-2-.0-2.25.. 488,743,250 532,614, 494 546,065, 870 
DORes cCenra eed 668i n 630% oar. sod. Lys bass cueeed) «2 Foose 32,386,030 34,037, 100 38,773,947 
Commissions and general expenses.............0ceecccecucuce 266, 156, 383 287,634, 170 304, 891,500 
CCS. ey a ee 82, 684, 163 88, 254,270 95,730,238 
Diyicenus to policyholders...) .....-lerec on. bo eee 151,641,798 165,028, 870 182,799,181 
Increase in provision for profits to policyholders 15,278,370 18, 968, 636 17,777,093 
Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 
Excess of revenue over expenditure. ...........0.0cccccceceee 81,128, 874 90,361,513 97,798, 467 
- Net capital gain on investments......................0+-.... — 448, 835 —712,697 —8, 159,625 
Oihencrodite to surplua (net). .)....< sinew. +s .scusecsc cece, —1,339, 600: 899,141! 1,199, 4671 
Net increase in special reserves or funds..................... —16, 383, 266 —15,079,009 —8, 428, 484 
Special increase in actuarial reserve.............0e000.0-05... —2,034, 760 —9, 877,135 —9,004, 548 
pe vacenda 56. BNArBHOMOrS.......95) siaiseks.oiesi ee iscc ec .. —2, 243, 9322 —2, 433,991 —2,726,995 
Increase in surplus (policyholders and shareholders) 58, 678, 481 63, 157, 822 70, 678, 282 
British Companies 
MeOVCAIWe SEY CAMAUR rcs dene cetcs che dnckhs eeu, 129, 472,597 143,176, 165 151, 481, 735 
nsurance premiums and annuity considerations 92,545,611 98,915,129 102,521,936 
RR OMEN AG IDDOMBEY. fhe 8. 0.6 8b Rb KON cir coe, vk de oo cece, 35, 130, 197 40,335,404 46, 481,259 
SUMMING Le Re t, o, . <s Lscdon (aie Ose crvc ste cc cos ee, 1,796,789 3,925, 632 2,478,540 
Pamemantire ltt CANGAR. 0... .). i509 ose.d0..-h ec. 61, 027, 253 69, 458, 537 79, 964, 103 
Re MOUTTOR Oe eo. on in Dog ee NE hon wp nk seth vnceee ci 32, 547,385 36, 780, 812 43, 338,044 
MMKGAr IMCCHCOD ANG FOR. 25 10.01. Posie h Ld da 6G avo. ccccecee. ss 1,342, 136 1,518, 147 1, 620, 962 
Commissions and general expenses................0c00-0-0005. 18,310,000 19,301,870 22,266,515 
MEME RDCRCILUT OLS, felt. 4... .. 1+ sae kEG.5. 600k. & ose se.. 1,782, 492 2,014, 832 3, 463,006 
SFEVIGENGS tO POUCH HOMMErS. «5-0... c ors is cece coe se Seo nwus 7,045,240 9,842,876 9,275,576 
Foreign Companies 
ORR ERAE RRR RUN NEED 55 pron vty itr toon iosbicwinerpen doeswesaoee «oreronn 361, 360, 019 385, 096, 030 411, 064, 352 
Insurance premiums and annuity considerations 252,158,377 267,154,978 282,502, 239 
TROP ICDG INCOING. WADN. code... BOOS «con cob cececacecac 92,530,394 100,045, 655 107, 689, 243 
Pah MM lend Rite oie sh cron 3 srerursvserase'errie oid om ao are vavosnencvins 16, 671, 248 17,895,397 20, 872,870 
mependiture in Canada: >. 3630005 Foros boc oo ooo eee 264, 764, 518 287, 431,470 306, 736, 360 
Sime ten ermaureen tree OS MUM Ro. os Lcoccucnccus 132,062,919 143,088,010 153,345,061 
Peaxbep limences andricey. 02%... 5. 88 228i. ok cc ocec cc cue 12,763,771 17, 134, 368 19,056, 414 
Commissions and general expenseS............0.eccccececuce. 59,618,377 62,077,276 65,151,502 
ive teadiwmiee T. &).) bbe. Moe eudehts cei b.checke es . 14, 673, 762 16,188, 804 17,861,678 
Dividends to policyholders. .....6i6c225.s0-0ccsecsececccces 45, 645, 689 48,943,012 51,321,705 


1Includes amounts written off shares purchased under mutualization plan. 2 Dividends on shares other 
than those purchased by the company under mutualization plan. 


Subsection 4.—Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 


In addition to life insurance, some fraternal benefit societies grant other insurance 
benefits to members, notably sickness benefits, but these are relatively unimportant. Table 
9 gives statistics of life insurance in Canada transacted by fraternal benefit societies and 
Table 10 shows statistics of assets, liabilities, income and expenditure relating to all 
business of Canadian societies and to the business in Canada of foreign societies. The 
rates charged by these societies are computed to be sufficient to provide the benefits 
granted, having regard for actuarial principles. The benefit funds of each society must 
be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow, by examination, of the Institute of 
Actuaries of Great Britain, of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland, or of the Society of 
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Actuaries) and a readjustment of rates or benefits must be made, unless the actuary 
certifies to the solvency of each fund. The first sections of Tables 9 and 10 relate to the 
Canadian societies registered by the federal Department of Insurance; there were 14 such 
societies at the end of 1965. 


Under an amendment to the Insurance Act, effective Jan. 1, 1920, all foreign fraternal 
benefit societies were required to obtain authority from the Federal Government prior to 
transacting business in Canada. However, any such societies which at that date were 
transacting business under provincial licences, although forbidden to accept new members, 
were permitted to continue all necessary transactions in respect of insurance already in 
force. Most of these societies and some foreign societies that had not been licensed pre- 
viously by the provinces have since obtained federal authority to transact business. At 
the end of 1965 there were 35 foreign fraternal benefit societies federally registered to 
transact business in Canada, although two of these do not grant life insurance benefits. 


9.—Summary of Life Insurance in Canada Transacted by Fraternal Benefit Societies 
under Federal Registration, 1963-65 


nnn nnnnnET IEEE 


Item 1963 1964 1965 
Canadian Societies 
PTOUNIULTT Ses mee Oo tn REEL ie les ote ie ie toon $ 8,005, 661 10, 839,374 13, 297, 856 
(Gleb ant: saw harse| ot bac 6 SiO aoekce oo oo 8O og Camoaup teaino On $ 5,034,573 5,602, 166 6,065, 474 
Newicertiticates eteCted 2... ctiele nem Gite clntiete sere No. 33,576 35,579 31,216 
$ 119, 167,173 121, 952, 835 128, 415,057 
Gertiticates an force WDCCaol dette ie ciereintere toll tetelonerciersetotaie No. 315, 836 Scene’ , 142 
$ 613, 059, 254 658, 838, 155 705, 262, 426 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity...............-- No. Spake 3,358 Bi tly 
$ 3,158,037 3,406, 932 3, 867,478 
Foreign Societies 
Log yotbl Goel on ee Law hs Sabb Abeeoon.o 6 ne 55 SoSe hors InoOoDew $ 5, 434, 266 6, 224, 760 6, 024,955 
GLANS aICUrre GL See eet ete erate otto atetolekatotatet terete tarete $ 2,869,636 3,007,317 3,251,190 
Nepv certificates elected pees «=e -ietlemiietobieiolntstel= iste e's lel wle’ No. 11, 403 12,927 14,951 
28, 250,934 29, 920, 567 32, 447, 680 
Gertificatesiin forces DGC ro!) saeco eite ticleie oe oot ee oletarck- No. 148,785 150, 882 53,779 
$ 232,054,345 245,087,050 257, 535, 185 
Certificates ceased by death or maturity.............006- No. 2,022 2,241 2,097 
1,954,786 2,126,961 2,034,703 


eee, ee ee ee SS SS ee 


10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1963-65 


Item 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies! 

BSSOUS RE. ccs NE ho BRB 5 Te oes 5 Pa ete te tetteteroneters 213, 233,586 237, 202,293 261, 079, 632 
Bonds ee, ok. he Cie ee eee Ee TE oe waa (a sobate Sater att Nevepelatorate 142,250,011 157,776, 937 170, 829, 356 
Sa ha rec aE Boson oc ie ete nist tcc ete ode apa felfe orate 12,440,391 13,671,631 13,950, 242 
Mortgage loans on real estate........... 00. e eee eee e eee e eee 38, 688,077 43 , 957, 568 53,042, 282 
Agreements of sale of real estate.............2220+seeeeeeeee: 35,117 19,151 25,385 
Piealiestate se, x6 cctr nee ses samatteoneceh dor et eer ars eee bake Be PaA TA las 3,945, 503 4,375, 467 
@ertincace loans. and ens... sceri cen edaersiand aoe ees 8,350,108 8, 937,063 9,577,778 

Tah een eee OP Rae nek) Shahn ts cai tige: Hs MIELE Sid Y 3,216,114 2,474, 153 2,000, 889 
Investment income, due and accrued...........-...+ee+e0es: 1, 801,353 2,029,951 2,274,005 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues..............- 2,361, 783 4,030, 641 4,154,907 
OGDSE Skies oes ie ACTS es Se ds eI RTA. go 267,917 359, 695 849 , 326 

Liabilities and SL iy 1) he ieee ham trate criannatninicd.cd 213, 238,586 237, 202,293 261, 079, 632 
Actiarialineser vient A1 eee ee tater oe ees 155, 452, 383 171,368, 498 189,112,743 
Outstandin exclaims onsen eetarhe cee octet dee 1,913, 027 2,330,707 2,607,084 
ATITOUNtS TON MEDOSLtN ete. ee tee ORe ater ote ee eee seus 737,617 949, 568 1,190,719 
Other 53 Re... ERP. SE: Bees. « teehee 32,110, 490 36,372,983 40,504, 582 
Site) Lic Reee ee RON, ares. 1 RGN cn narsid etd Me dmns Gum & 23,020,069 26,180,537 27,664, 504 

MCVEMUC. 24/1). DELO. Od. SSI Ah + OMS. Ad» PERI ORT 49,992,366 56,201,770 62,333,997 
Premiums, contributions ang Ques ay. dct  oc teei cas 39,285,596 44,130,100 48, 858,947 
Imvestment INCOM: Sorcerers certs che oe Serta aes rneawere 9, 803, 584 11,140,913 12,485, 643 
Ober eee k aR Se Fe: 903, 186 930, 757 989, 407 


1 All funds, business in and out of Canada. 
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10.—Financial Statistics for Fraternal Benefit Societies under Federal Registration, 1963-65 


—concluded 
Item)... 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Societies—concluded 

POREPCRIINNSEEROM YS Perel. POUNC Ufo tech L Laled dod See te Be 47,172,222 53,070, 653 58,115,591 
K@ISITHSHINOUETe Cea ys tes SA hae bree coe oe Pet ee 11, 967, 435 14, 155, 792 15,698,119 
uneressOan actuarial Teserve....¢...ss:+s.cc 1c. 14, 607,794 16,133,974 17,743,957 
aaesp uCeACGe Gd Tees s/, 28) OOP OTIS BL URLs 113,634 151,596 155,010 
ee ee Ee ene of Pee Soe ee 7,183,026 7, 854, 755 7,923,360 
SoM ee ds aren sce te.ce sec ce ttonte ce ccc ems cn 8,404,755 9,070,597 9,915, 848 
ROUT CE MIARAY EAN San: CORE ain. ace SL ety ab et ar 1,213,365 1,372,384 1,497,241 
Divsaendsitonmein bers. Sate nii, }, See eres. eet ay 2,976, 584 3,619,031 3,931,950 
Increase in provision for dividends to members.............. 755, 629 712, 524 1,250, 106 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 

Excess of revenue over expenditure..............c000ccccceeee 2,820,144 31317117 4,218, 406 

Net capital gain on investments....................ccceeeees 87, 248 36, 733 —284, 821 

Other’credits"to' surplus (net): 62.0.5 220.0 Pe 85,535 281, 842 113,118 

Net increase in special reserves.................cccecceeceees —958,714 —269, 307 —2,211, 892 

PREC AT BUPDIGH oe ee | ocd. ee EN cand cree, 2,034,213 3,180,385 1, 834, 811 
Foreign Societies! 

SOR ee is hce ein ine Pera Ny uk Bees epee | 55,482, 457 59,016,179 61, 746, 744 
aa as hg: ge all a ek MM Se MIRE) Gai ae re 47, 871,417 50,310,740 52, 493, 353 
Sn EE Se ee eee eee ee ene 464,750 577,785 744, 055 
Mortgage loans on real estate...........0.. ccc ce ccc eceecceees 1,350, 869 2,121,033 2,109, 674 
Se ee A ee a oT) ee ao, Se — — —_— 
Werincate loans and Neng. 5 Bios. fo me cist ha cio casompelnass 2,832,371 3,044, 439 3,213,760 
CN: Oe PT te ae co ae Cee. ok ee ee re ame ® 2,062,798 2,023,143 2,209, 887 
Investment income, due and accrued..............2...0000e. 682, 984 736,138 776, 205 
Outstanding premiums, contributions and dues............... 210,261 198,704 199, 309 
CLUES tn. 5 cicenscs TRO COERCED Oly Bok ERI SETIES Ieee SERIO Spake 7,007 4,197 501 

RORRAN Penna eer 82h a oa Soy cs oh eat eee ee. 46, 254, 544 48,365,891 50, 682, 836 
ODES) PORBEVO cos ccs oc PE IR iin dn Savio oo nd ok OOSRE 41,354, 123 43, 683, 668 45,783, 893 
CHUESCANC Ng ClAIING PONS Mer ois, cin aia # os rotvoisasteasb bess kG 508,114 554, 758 490, 568 
LS eR SRL A oye ee A a I Da Ge il 4,392,307 4,127, 465 4,408,375 

ccakks i) ae GC aaee tN AC Le 21S 5 ep Oe RR eee “oe 10, 443,354 11, 460, 668 11,349,054 
Premiums, contributions And! QUES Ise. Ae wed cee tas beste nies 7,342,649 8,131,284 7,979, 468 
POM ONE IROGIIG TS iy mri .s Bees ha ss heres | eaaersicseen 2,393,765 2,776, 840 2,798, 603 
Jini SNe 4 aie aR A SF be aah eee an aa 706, 940 552,544 570, 983 

2 UT ee We oe oe 5,828, 623 6,617,272 6, 648, 293 
Oe Tes METAR a 205 og OMS coe od g RNG. SG Ges vs Bes esos 3,791,696 3, 845, 952 4,103,095 
PLA XCH WI CCHCOSIANG TOES NAT ea os. ors, oc ance boowte bed acess g Aeielece 56, 498 61, 649 85, 604 
SOMIMBISSIONS), MI ss sic done A ee css A as 592,104 553,551 572,346 
Pe EGON oo odin one Bone adeah's nine sete soe sek socked 493,743 528, 932 635, 474 
DEO Ae gg, ES giv 2 oe RE, ry ee Se 297, 437 965, 606 517,870 
Sorvicondes to, members, 2 ak. Specs eka ee. | ST he As 597,145 661, 582 733, 904 


1 All funds, business in Canada only. 


Subsection 5.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force Outside Canada by 
Canadian Companies under Federal Registration 


In this Subsection, there are given for the years 1964 and 1965 summary statistics 
of insurance effected and insurance in force at the end of the year in currencies other than 
Canadian dollars, as written by Canadian companies under federal registration. The data 
given are in terms of Canadian dollars, the conversions from the various foreign currencies 
having been made at the book rates of exchange used by the various companies. 


Canadian life insurance companies operating under federal registration at Dec. 31, 
1965 had life insurance in force amounting to $19,899,066,560 in countries outside Canada. 
Insurance in force in currencies other than Canadian dollars amounted to $19,864,473,020; 
the difference between these figures is presumably the net amount of business in countries 
outside Canada transacted in Canadian currency. The business in force in Canada of 
Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government amounted to $47,900,424,908 
at Dec. 31, 1965, and the total business on the books of these companies, in and out of 
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Canada, amounted to $67,799,491,468. Thus, over 29 p.c, of the total business in force 
for Canadian companies registered by the Federal Government was in force in countries 


outside Canada. 


In connection with their business outside Canada, the Canadian life 


insurance companies registered by the Federal Government held, at the end of 1965, 
Commonwealth and foreign investments in the amount of $3,669,015,685. 

Approximately 71 p.c. of all business in force in currencies other than Canadian is in 
United States currency and 17 p.c. is in sterling. From a slightly different point of view, 
approximately 22 p.c. of this business in force is in currencies of Commonwealth countries 


other than Canada, and 78 p.c. in currencies of foreign countries. 


11.—Life Insurance Effected and in Force for Canadian Companies (excluding Fraternal 
Societies) under Federal Registration, in Currencies other than Canadian Dollars, 


by Currency, 1964 and 1965. 


ee 
ee oooaoaoaoaoaoaaoEomoeeeeeeeee=~aoaeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee — (0 ee 


Currency 
Commonwealth Currencies................- 
Pounds— 
Sterling. 6\ch 6 Se. Steg oce se chC eames. 
MA TISCT ALIS ona Ale cc rcice etic e aoe erientaiere eres 


British West Indies, Bahamas, Bermuda 
ANCUIAMMAICA SS, seein ceil sicie vclties seta cicle 


Dollars— 
British Honduras i#eccs. - «os sles ables ties 
British West Indies, Guyana and Trini- 


Hong Kougeneccsnetitce. cececece anes 


Shillings— 
Hast Africh, 2 280.0 yisiecscccs factieh seeineies 


Foreign Currencies. ...............cceeeeeee 
Bahts (hailand) oan. cre< se ee tele cimesiece 
Bolivars'(Venezuela)) so eaeecceemetene «er 
Colones: (HI Salvador)e..--..accccrccee sate oe 
Cordobas (Nicaragua). .occcc0.ccetesee see: 
Dollars (United States of America)......... 
Pscudos:(Chile) 0). 4.56 9234 5. eases eke 
Pranes. (Belgium) 20k oosscccseaccon ee ose 
Franes '(France)..,; Ate cccnscccitoce oe eee 
Rranes (Switzerland)2.. 20. cece cece ee cre 
Guilders iNet penands) Vt han Ree oo 
Guilders (Netherlands Antilles)............ 
Kyats (Burmia)\it ) i, Gece fc cites oot ate 
Pesos (Argentina) iwancie Lee aes been Nese 
esos (Colombia) mnncse tes cca ase cee eis 
Pesos’ (Cuba) ito) S44 os fe ei ae ere es one 
Pesos (Dominican Republic)............... 
Pesos ec SE ee ee teiele a Gree oa ateta stokerepens 
Pesos. (Philippmes) 22.05. «tees. feenee 
Pounds; (Eizypt) oo csctust sissy soe Gust tastes 
Pounds (Republic of Ireland)..............- 
Pounds) (israel). ta2. ne Ee, ee ee 
Rani (SOUS eAtrICa) eer. xen aa anit cisions 
Rupisehs (INGonesiaycescscs soos sere cece ee 
Soalesi(Reru)sh irises. sus. cide canike- Palak 
BVONE I aDSN) Me abiocits Pucclialeicicecas secs oasis 


1964 
Insurance Insurance 
Effected in Force 
$ $ 
644,588,634 | 4,054, 438, 708 
476,073,299 3,147,811, 111 
24,100 27,160 
50, 657, 789 238, 132, 904 
676,272 11,093,774 
23, 626,574 157,142,521 
— 471,032 
89,301, 478 406, 109, 127 
8,221, 824 24,936,999 
= 25,009, 961 
— 23,506, 940 
_— 3,733,161 
—_ 500, 128 
1,007,298 15,963, 890 
2,105,393, 904 Meh teeedte 
8,588,914 52,399,919 
_ 775, 800 
— 1,613 
1,901, 473,923 | 12,699,524, 536 
=~ 1,904 
_ 385 
260, 800 260, 800 
— 211,754 
4,095,270 23, 445,746 
— 31,814 
— 1,207,535 
— 5,9 
_ 94,897,351 
17,135,117 46, 435, 908 
1,000 2,693,728 
16,033,240 92,429,818 
— 8, 426,217 
23,224,772 116,589, 646 
20,321, 267 43,532,385 
114, 259,601 812, 731, 635 
— 4,577 
— 58, 410 
~ 3,255 


2, 749,982,538 | 18,050, 167,500 


1965 


Insurance 
Effected 


$ 
654, 531,750 


501,510, 690 


60,984,116 
694, 888 


88, 482,621 
2,837,735 


21,700 


2,527,556, 280 
7,551, 561 


2,330, 966, 688 


~ 89,500 
3,228, 509 


5,000 
5,025,057 
1,000 


18,695,150 
25,081, 965 


16,212,940 
120,698,910 


3,182, 088, 030 


Insurance 
in Force 


$ 
4,404, 711,769 


3,399, 227,461 
30,018 


292, 926, 807 
10,326,192 
118, 200,355 
20,034, 925 


464,045 


473,364,700 
27, 233,073 
23,131,292 


21, 822,522 
3,342,719 
430, 909 


14,176,751 


15,459, 761,251 
5,371 
60,305, 410 


1,613 
14,060, 258,975 
656 


33 

286, 900 
194,659 
24,702,993 
21,268 
1,099, 933 
4,320 
69,059, 944 
44,938,046 
2,359,025 
103,721,717 
7,532,489 
133,531, 472 
57,581,478 
894, 092,924 
8,194 


50, 550 
3,281 


19, 864,473, 020 
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Section 2.—Fire and Casualty Insurance 


At the end of 1965 there were 261 companies registered by the Federal Government to 
transact fire insurance in Canada (84 Canadian, 67 British and 110 foreign). Of these 
companies, 254 (79 Canadian, 66 British and 109 foreign) were also registered to transact 
casualty insurance. In addition, 103 companies were registered by the Federal Govern- 
ment to transact casualty insurance but not fire insurance (28 Canadian, 7 British and 68 
foreign). Of the companies registered to transact fire and/or casualty insurance, 81 were 
also registered to transact life insurance; 14 of these were registered for fire, life and casualty _ 
insurance and 67 for life and casualty but not fire insurance. It should be noted also that, 
in addition to the companies registered by the Federal Government to transact casualty 
insurance, there were 30 registered fraternal benefit societies transacting accident and sick- 
ness insurance, of which 28 also transacted life insurance. 

The operations analysed in the tables of this Section, with the exception of Table 12, 
include only those companies under federal registration. As shown in Table 12, some fire 
and casualty insurance is transacted in Canada by companies that are provincially licensed 
only. These companies generally confine their operations to the province of incorporation 
and many of them are mutual organizations transacting only fire insurance on a county, 
municipal or parish basis. The table relates to insurance companies only; no data are 
included for fraternal benefit societies. 


12.—Fire and Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada, 1964 and 1965 


1964 1965 
Item 
Net Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Written Incurred Written Incurred 
$ $ $ $ 
Fire Insurance 

Federally registered companies!...........0++eeeeeee ~| 221,697,952 | 120,340,684 || 243,198, 156 121,578,097 
IPT OVANCIAl MCOUSCES acids pc c:clave.evs e'eCeid sie) age oe '01e.0:6feidioxe 35,044, 358 20,199, 848 36,950, 198 19,576,754 
In province by which incorporated............+.. 81,794,472 17,893,125 83, 459, 878 17,545,784 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 8,249, 886 2,806,723 8,490,325 2,030,970 
My SMUT ors peo dae dnsiccn ce cbe se ous ores + bape ws» 8,795,046 5,096,046 10,695, 425 7,863, 415 


——$—$— — 


Totals, Fire!..... 0.00. cccc cece ee ee reece ences 265,537,356 | 145,636,578 || 290,843,779 149, 018, 266 


— ee 


Casualty Insurance 
Federally registered companies!...........+eeeeeseees 816,794,229 | 545,401,794 
POV ITIGINICNICONSECS cn deo caels css cb tenis vis ces oe ofecse 84, 687, 688 56,081,020 


971,679,475 608, 240,341 
104, 163,691 60, 186,350 


In province by which incorporated..............-- 74,056,133 48,915,407 91,979, 346 61,749,586 
Outside province by which incorporated.......... 10,631,556 7,165,613 12,184,345 8, 486,764 
48,582,746 26, 462, 104 


Lloyds, London.........sceccceccecesccccceceesessees 33, 436, 227 28, 497, 863 


Totals, Casualty!............ ese e eee cece ees 934,918,144 | 629,980,677 ||1,124, 425, 912 694,888, 795 


Totals, Fire and Casualty!.................. 1,200,455,500 | 775,617,255 || 1,415,269,691 843,907, 061 
See eee enn ae eee 


1 Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted from all companies. 
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Subsection 1.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 
under Federal Registration 


Net premiums written and net claims incurred during each year from 1956 to 1965 
are given in Table 13 and the figures for 1965 are classified by province and nationality of 
company in Table 14. 


13.—Fire Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies under 
Federal Registration, 1956-65 


(Less all reinsurance for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign 
companies) 


——————— LEE EEE 


e Net Net Net 
Premiums Claims Premiums Claims 
Year Written Incurred Year Written Incurred 
during uring during during 
Year Year Year Year 
$ $ 3 $ 
LODO secure isle «tosis 155, 506, 787 S6O8Ses50 | 190La- cha. cence eee ser aes 200, 859, 825 96,343,611 
MOD Teer crcccele eicbetestons tase 156; 246,117 | 2109;757, 160) 1962 3 ee es cede « + <saean 200,768,495 | 104,472,605 
L958 Mrentte, cscs enero. 177,364, 450 88, 1615837, || 1963. 5.1 metro tnet- aor tere 196,915,780 | 125,252, 467 
1959). Geese ecclotecaoe 196,702,991 ae AN SE as so go oc oouuse.doGer de 205,276,365 | 110,502,299 
19605. acer eet 200,735,958 | 100,501,460 | 1965..............sceeeee 224,356, 436 111,570,118 


14.—Fire Insurance in Canada classified by Province and by Nationality of Company 
under Federal Registration, 1965 


(Registered or licensed reinsurance deducted) 


ee ee ee See Se ee 
ee aORs“*“aE?yeO*wwos0sSsS00— So qoonow«w——— 


Canadian Companies British Companies Foreign Companies 


Province or Territory 


Eee dit Claims Pe Chins Premivtila Clans 

Written Incurred Written Incurred Written Incurred 
Th OH, [OUR g MlowUl 5. a goRat pert iglalal | ale § Pane | ea 
Newfoundland’. oo. 22 ose Sees © 1,055,301 401,056 | 1,304, 858 575,188 | 1,346,224 268,721 
Prince Edward Island.............+- 375,053 71,385 456,031 181, 859 186, 879 65, 558 
Nova Scotia.t.....c.cccce oceans ce te 3,406,072 | 1,189,679 | 3,154,724 | 1,227,455 | 1,917,401 667,515 
New. Brunswitk..,.c0.<.02p ess ees 2,605,514 | 1,184,007 | 2,582,863 | 1,277,069 | 2,335,006 786 , 687 
LAT oo Cai rir Ads ir gc 29,187,022 | 13,830,323 | 21,644,460 | 13,328,667 | 28,986,594 | 14,970,917 
CONTATIO‘ eerie nce sce ine ce ceeirecr 35,186,773 | 17,046,017 | 21,894,121 | 12,101,663 | 32,046,475 | 17,848,373 
NMANELONA.on. tee tes ete eens 5,306,061 | 2,562,683 | 2,535,626 | 1,466,584 | 2,416,068 1,477,974 
Saskatchewan. clan 'ccu ss sO cies ane 3,654,057 | 1,793,922 | 1,275,348 576,047 | 1,905,304 956, 330 
IDOEUN, ete wt arn ca eee ee 6,026,029 | 3,096,761 | 3,701,708 | 1,762,388 | 3,370,868 2,052,317 
Britisw Columibians.. veces sa ..'teteste 7,973,164 | 3,257,262 | 6,094,045 | 1,854,711 | 8,737,382 3,479, 624 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 144,707 61,346 292, 420 124, 062 93,998 33, 947 
CARO Ae 5. oisiessusccsa ecrapninctons 94,919,753 | 44,494,441 | 64,936,204 | 34,475,693 | 83,342,199 | 42,607,963 
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Subsection 2.—Fire Losses 


The information in Tables 15 to 17, which deals with the loss of property and life 
caused by fire, has been summarized from the annual report Fire Losses in Canada prepared 
by the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. Federal losses not 
included in these figures in 1964 amounted to $2,866,472 from 1,792 fires; average federal 
losses for the period 1955-64 amounted to $4,613,142 from an annual average of 2,182 fires. 


15.—Statistics of Fire Losses, 1955-64 


Nore.—Figures for 1926-46 are given in the 1947 Year Book, p. 1078, and those for 1947-54 in the 1960 edition, 
p. 1169. Figures from 1922 may be obtained from the Dominion Fire Commissioner, Department of Public Works. 


Loss |Deaths 


Fires Property Fires Property 
Year Reported Loss? Reported Loss! Capit - ne 
No. $ No $ $ No 
1955 PPE 8 76,096 102, 767,776 79,611 129,327,288 | 7.24 566 
1956 Veet 80,746 106,772,153 83, 706 128,262,047 | 7.03 556 
1967 28% 5 0 82,088 133, 492,277 85, 585 140,144,648 | 7.55 626 
OSS Sass eS 86,919 120, 258, 696 83,027 154,051,629 | 8.15 553 
1959228. 2.5. 84,241 124, 532, 238 75,306 148,376,961 | 7.71 603 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


The provincial property losses for 1961-64 given in Table 16 include both insured and 
uninsured losses. 


16.—Fire Losses, by Province, 1961-64 
1961 1962 1963 1964 
Province or Territory 
Fires Property | Loss per 
Property Loss! Reported Loss! Capita 
$ $ $ No. $ $ 

INewiloundlands=:e2cscrr tense seen 5,535, 260 1,026,077 3, 368, 293 343 1,249,077 5.54 
Prince Edward Island............... 806, 429 901,550 859,773 364 490,172 4.58 
ING VALSCOUIAM a tei cece Sonnet seldeas 3,093, 709 3, 863, 201 3,332,053 1,921 3,896,713 5.13 
Ne WabrUunswiGlownt.. .oONs aT eS 3, 667, 612 39 155,172 4,529,053 1,750 4,285,010 6.94 
CGH ECM, ie eto aee lavas 41,841,330 | 53,197,135 | 58,837,155 29,105 | 50,101,705 9.01 
ONTATIOREN Sch smut act to cts ec sicresterees 40,773,492 | 43,509,265 | 52,421,532 22,290 | 48,930,025 7.43 
INDALIGO DA se atiteeretlet te eon ee 4,884, 668 6, 184, 097 6,806,691 3,850 6, 438, 740 6.72 
Saskatchewandsieaeaaee.. se foe 4,741,201 2,799,614 4,701,317 2,196 5,329, 669 5.65 
FEDOr GA areas «a Bro ccnewttes viata Boros 8,674,795 | 10,756,397 9,813,646 6,186 | 11,560,866 8.07 
British Columbia ys20282 2 0s Ree 13,494,934 | 14,346,870 | 18,792,731 7,118 | 14,985, 863 8.62 
Yukon and Northwest Territories... 748,617 405, 265 589,385 233 1,109,121 27.05 
Canadair. os oe SSS 128,262,047 | 140,144,643 | 154,051,629 75,306 | 148,376,961 7.71 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 
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17.—Fire Losses, by Type of Property and Cause of Fire, 1962-64 


ee pce aes | EERE SERGE EE ee me 


1962 
Type of Property and 
Reported Cause of Fire Fires Property 
Reported Loss! 
Lae ee 
No. $ 
Type of Property 
Residential.......cescccseeceveccees 62,353 | 39,414,601 
Mercantile. cascne sec csises coir siieniae 7,077 | 44,406,083 
PRT coe ree eee merece 6,413 | 14,331, 487 
Manufacturing...........+-+eeeeeees 1,692 | 19,292,093 
Institutional and assembly.......... 1,148 | 8,494,594 
Miscellaneous.........-..ceceeeeeees 6,902 | 14,205,835 
TOCAIS). decccs neocons 85,585 |140,144, 643 
Reported Cause 

Smokers’ carelessneSs....----+--eee: 31,637 | 7,448,721 

Stoves, furnaces, boilers and smoke 
DiIPCS.cbsccs fo~ obi es ere ccges e emigene 6,171 | 10,564,570 
Electrical wiring and appliances..... 9,977 | 19,259,429 
MAtGheStict Thc che roete atten rororatess ers 2,174 | 3,301,857 

Defective and overheated chimneys 
ANC MUCS oe ccc bie cree es ereke wre serstagsions 2,562 | 2,929,994 
Hot ashes, coals and open fires...... 1,449 1,353,921 
Petroleum and its products.......... 1,544 | 3,502,520 
Lights, other than electric........... 1,739 | 2,403,166 
Ligh thing cc: s+00- 6c ceo ds ees sseeee 3,297 | 2,429,957 
Sparks on roofs.........+e+eeerereees 314 392,756 
Exposure fires.........00eseeeeeeeees 448 922,316 
Spontaneous ignition............+++- 371 1,599,714 
TIncendiarism..}. .cescrs eoclseberie: see 720 | 3,106,214 

Miscellaneous known causes (explo- 

sions, fireworks, friction, hot giease 

or metal, steam or hot water pipes, 
OG ,)) ic cscip bntseleng srs lasteattinnstone sate ecslaetats 9,731 | 9,829,122 
Url winter cc ctarereratetete re ciate steleretereiors 13,451 | 71,100,386 


1963 


Fires 
Reported 


ere | a | | | 


28, 500 


5,559 
8,586 
2,322 


10,727 
15,074 


1 Excludes forest fires and Federal Government property losses. 


Property 
Loss! 


39, 413,018 
§2, 487, 306 
14,366,579 
18,871,320 
10, 459, 249 
18, 454, 157 


9,359,174 


10,706,095 
18,918,304 
4,021,211 


2,790,044 
1,250, 543 
4,277,143 
3,842,748 
1,732,352 

350, 180 
1,026,679 
3, 156,934 
4,747,611 


13, 458,092 
74,414, 519 


ee 8 OO OS | C—O 


1964 
Fires Property 
Reported Loss! 
No. $ 

53,396 | 39,674,160 
6,543 | 43,489,189 
5,418 | 14,779,996 
1,870 | 24,297,338 
1,245 | 12,129,277 
6,834 | 14,057,001 
75,306 | 148,376,961 
28, 156 8, 245, 166 
4, 653 8,713, 654 
9,007 | 19,486,867 
2,015 2,030,027 
1,911 2,133,072 
1,290 1,531, 309 
1,690 5, 487, 823 
1,380 3,050, 987 
2,793 2,209,512 
249 328,782 
537 1,090, 986 
401 2,461, 148 

992 7,159, 986 
9,985 | 11,350,928 
15,247 | 73,146,719 


a See 


Subsection 3.—Casualty Insurance Transacted in Canada by Companies 


under Federal Registration 


The various classes of casualty insurance are shown in Table 18. These figures relate 
only to companies registered by the Federal Government. 


18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 


in Canada, 1965 


Nors.—Excluding marine insurance for which a certificate of registration is not required. Less all reinsurance 


for Canadian companies and registered or licensed reinsurance only for British and foreign companies. 


eee '_000———_—™="—" 


Class of Insurance 


Canadian 
Companies 
$ 

IAITCEAIUS Choe ot ecte eobie snes 445,246 

IAG GOMO DIE wesnraeice to 3 sf reeis e's 240,780,361 
Boiler— 

18X63 (5d AR Gocco 80.8 DER ODIO on 4,032,315 

MAGhINery sc cses oc carbene sre << 1,600, 956 

GrediteJ. (4 ten see bib oe aos 279, 620 

BarthquakGmarie. cc ccecciisce ces 32,265 

ExplosiOticcssireeviewarwias:éoeaivens 22 

MOR PELYie cine decisis cee ee raters 86, 530 


Premiums Written 


British Foreign 

Companies | Companies 
$ 

3,232,448 2,041, 404 
101,353,850 | 145,160,305 
1,311,336 2,005, 488 
311, 486 897,161 
_— 747,042 
28, 432 83, 469 
—6 119 
10,510 100, 173 


5,719,098 


487,294,516 


7,349, 139 
2,809, 603 
1,026, 662 
144, 166 
135 


~-197,213 | 


Premiums 
Earned 


All 
Companies 


Se ees, (Se at ee ae Rl Le LL ae 


5,816, 696 
446, 229, 252 


6,559, 553 
3,012,925 
942,990 
121,952 
138 

165, 147 


Claims 
Incurred 


All 


Companies 


——————————————— 


4,529,251 
300,038, 707 


1,714,016 
2,493, 596 
283, 300 
872 

9,627 
26,815 
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18.—Net Casualty Premiums Written, Premiums Earned and Claims Incurred 
in Canada, 1965—concluded 


; . Premiums Claims 
Premiums Written ned toned 
Class of Insurance | | 
Canadian British Foreign Total All All 
Companies | Companies | Companies Companies | Companies 
g $ § $ $ $ 
Guarantee— 
BRIBES Barco ot often Rie ol ors 1, 876,792 998,092 3,362,073 6, 236, 957 5, 522,373 2,220,742 
PMOL U Make tc ekie bites Gb 6,446,985 1,065,940 9,510, 816 17,023,741 14, 419,112 1,710,589 
Piney Dee. ww.) Sth heh oe as 255, 258 1,065,515 5,048, 723 6,369, 496 6,386,059 2,076, 238 
Pad soeneortason Re eee ee 1,912,177 1,789, &27 4, 400, 756 8,102,760 7,931,030 4,513,115 
iability— 
PUD LE NADMICY bice a. i.0.0 6 6.0i5 18,119, 285 11,877,571 15, 624, 953 45, 621, 809 43,192,906 24,811,021 
Employers’ liability......... 2,955, 376 2,838, 893 1,965, 162 7,759, 431 7,458, 398 3, 279, 824 
TiTVEBOGIO 822... eet. sles ob be —21,762 206,773 112,332 297 , 343 406, 445 134, 747 
INIGTARADE™ Tas 5050. tee dike ks» 1,339, 188 — —_ 1,339,188 172,526 _ 
Personal accident and sickness.| 135,703,394 7,268,554 | 137,414,319 | 280,386,267 | 276,618,097 | 212,376,610 
Personal property...<.......... 20,094,516 15,392,725 24,771, 807 60,259,048 | 55,330,817 30, 431,670 
IPIAUO DIAS. cco cb bic cone Sasio oa 1,277,719 784,905 791, 254 2,853, 878 2,858, 836 1,716,188 
Reabproperty, ;: aki ah ths 670, 903 612,492 1,057,518 2,340,913 2,277,301 1,115,616 
Sprinkler leakage.............. 115 50 19 184 414 _— 
PACE Serer eyaueyore car snavedsscte 3,499,043 2,309, 234 3, 238, 888 9,047,165 8,545, 292 3,632, 144 
of Syipr Coreen 2 eae, se epealeieaten a a _ —_ 106, 689 106, 689 97,417 750 
Water damage — — 294 294 651 — 
Weather _ -—3 —2,652 —2,655 —2,646 —16 
Windstorm 80, 856 153 10,221 91,230 94,819 69,595 
EOWERIS ch dente kes 441,467,160 | 152,458,777 | 358, 448,333 | 952,374,270 | 894,158,500 | 597,185,017 


Subsection 4.—Finances of Companies Transacting Fire and Casualty 
Insurance under Federal Registration 


The financial statistics of Tables 19 and 20 relate to fire and casualty insurance trans- 
acted by companies under federal registration. The figures for British and foreign com- 
panies apply to their assets, liabilities and operations in Canada only. On the other hand, 
the assets and liabilities, revenue and expenditure of Canadian companies are given for 
total business, including business arising out of Canada as well as in Canada. 


19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 
Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1963-65. 


Assets and Liabilities 1963 1964 1965 
$ $ $ 
Canadian Companies! 

BUTANE SSO US 2 ook oo oreo ois che exoteve aha coin) score’ alSlelave’e «,0.018,8i8/eieiwinle have 670, 134, 567 769, 673, 574 870, 501, 556 
Bondy saveos tte coesers ORR aha Cera eer test i hat se) ae 407,598,291 463, 897, 562 515, 489,370 
PVG Pet ae ote nites aie eis slske, 0 Sivlacic Soe sub sWlGotalcreGhe ofeie « aumisiette,s 85, 617, 906 100, 881, 261 121,517,056 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale............eececeeeee 25, 109, 760 29,361, 494 33,319, 405 
Real cotaters sie cee Oe eo Sete ee ee ee cer ceb eels 17, 667, 485 18, 653,012 17,627,140 
(CEST SAR AA SG OR OCIB ERIC RCO GB EASE Oe Gr ar tiaraaed taacre 33,532,050 37,351, 588 47,329, 785 
Investment income, due and accrued............cceceeeeeees 5, 352,097 6, 157,609 6, 856, 043 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 53,937,900 68, 265, 253 78, 250,503 
iiheraenete i o5 7 bob cb ee kate ict we ds ofsis, ca Selahateaitetee, os 42,616, 082 45,712, 448 54,080,065 
Adjustment for excess of book value over market value...... —1, 297,004 —606, 653 —3,967,811 

LET ESL 18 CS, Bia iets SE Are RR ir ae Pere See ere rae 467, 485, 957 548, 131, 659 625, 039, 806 
Reserve for unearned premiumS............cccceccecececeees 174, 334, 754 203, 254, 897 233,316,991 
Additional policy reserveS...........cceeeeees SERIXE, Tease 5,016,907 6, 454, 497 7,976,935 
PTeRTISIOMAOT UNDAIG CIATINSS . . ; « daiscscais:s-o, & oins!eieie.0/nisie, clove: e.0.0.6es,0 168, 480, 924 207, 542, 187 242,846, 584 
Investment, contingency or general reserveS................-- 30,966, 302 32, 801,075 33, 248,079 
Other liabilities............ Bes it. ees cai daniteeaddea tals 88, 687,070 98,079,003 107,651,217 

RU ATHURUMUOCIDAIG. bEt ol bas «cio ccacs ceccec.ccccceeneceet ene 44,375, 673 48, 788, 196 50,511,505 

Amount transferred from other funds................20eeeeeees 8,306, 753 12,060, 250 13,713, 473 

POETS RC Ses ere ioe See TOTES OTS ao oa cdc c be cc ceveencevsecese 149, 966, 184 160, 693, 469 181, 236, 772 


For footnotes, see end of table, p. 1160. 
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19.—Total Assets and Liabilities for Fire and Casualty Insurance of Canadian Companies 
and Assets and Liabilities in Canada for Fire and Casualty Insurance of British and 


Foreign Companies under Federal Registration, 1963-65—concluded. 


Assets and Liabilities 1963 1964 1965 
rt ae is ee ee 
$ $ $ 
British Companies? 

Assets'in’ Canadair te ne ee re ayy aeiettirree ae 338, 418, 407° 353, 827, 288° 371, 038, 935 
Bondar se Oe ce Pics ee Se ae ccc lms or cation eae 258,982, 825 256,569, 395 264,296, 214 
SHOCKS ssc: coe be Oe wed Soles Bia re Gs etna os Aree ete ems oh lotauer ogee eens are 22,808, 165 30,537,041 38,019, 157 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale..............+esseeees 2,301,573 2,129,368 3,673,701 
Realestate hee meee oe ae eo cee ee eerie 2,988, 2477 3,373, 858° 3,844,001 
Cash ttl: Le eet oh SER... Saeco tak tute eee aes 10,730, 119 12,389,194 11,205,618 
Investment income, due and accrued............-.+eeeeeeees 2,579,229 2,616,060 2,868, 406 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 30, 153, 580 34,711, 199 35,574,013 
(OPA R TAD EITa i neater eiotain Geren doen odor Sa CRMO SOME BOI « 7,874, 669 11,501,173 11,557, 825 

Liabilities ini Canadas? o24. 22 Ween ane cence cere sty 221, 486, 435 241, 327, 983 250,764, 647 
Reserve for unearned preMiuMS...............eee cece eeee 106, 632,996 111, 801,728 114,971,031 
Additional policysreservess sees docu cee + de sis oes 978,142 1,169,676 1,261,987 
Provision ion Unpaid Claims)... ec feces cee + semis ier: 96,639,173 106,316,358 114, 495,087 
Other liabilities errr ob eee et ede ee re oir ee 17,236, 124 22,040, 221 20,036, 542 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada..............seeeees 116,931,972° 112,499, 305° 120,274, 288 

Foreign Companies? 

Assets, imi Canad atercrya: Seer os so Eee eietaus ois hans oem 521,527,193 532,724, 871 587, 450, 695 
TES OTIS Bees acc he EN Ee ches os ove crcl PEE Mevewh ols 2's ho eee eters sictaroromtebeveres ct 415,317,758 422,572, 234 456, 687,718 
Stocks. sce EUs ee Patras ss. foe eeepas. ol speennemre rye 16,977,526 18, 273, 361 22,324, 100 
Mortgage loans and agreements of sale............- essere eee 49,739 70,973 60, 459 
Realhestates:se8 ae. bee... SUe See Se 1. Beas. See eer 4,436, 4386 4,734, 626 4,720,163 
CLT ah I EN TARR, NE 8 Sy Had Hoo oh bd bee 28,273,412 28,731, 906 31, 468, 188 
Investment income, due and accrued.............seeeeeeeees 4,934,524 5,182,547 5,924, 430 
Amounts due from agents and uncollected premiums......... 35, 810, 861 38, 265, 609 47,265,707 
Other: assets 4k... 22OR. One FRA eee ok eee ee 15,726, 937 14, 893, 615 18,999,930 

Ejabilities;sin Canadawsaer .tee ete. or cee cee ere pacers ore 342, 939.576 366, 353, 590 427, 601, 557 
Reserve for unearned premiumS..............c cece ce eeeeeees 166, 808, 432 173,536, 362 201, 488, 734 
ANdditionalipolicysresenvesteecetnce tt ects ete te eer 7,601,327 8,246,507 10,219,696 
Provision for unpaidsclaimsas. «cee elas lites a cle tee iaa ae 134, 248,709 147,522,090 175, 464, 566 
Otherplis bilities A. cshlessccrraosioactottthuews «ore ees see ecto t 34,281,108 37,048, 631 40, 428, 561 

Excess of assets over liabilities in Canada..............00eseees 178, 587,617 166,371,281 159, 849, 138 


1 Business in and out of Canada. 2 At book values. The amount, if any, by which the total book value 
of bonds, stocks and real estate exceeds the total market value is shown separately as a deduction to assets. 
3 Business in Canada only. 4 At market values. 


20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companies 
Transacting Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 1964 and 1965. 


cS SS 


Item 1964 1965 
$ $ 


Canadian Companies 
(In and Out of Canada) 


Underwriting Account— 


Underwritine icomerearned :.. of. eae tree tee cre keto te etelotetattatctete! sletatol ct -not ttt hota 478, 282, 668 567,078,185 
Less disbursements: 

(@) ehhactewtialiads16 eneign ten eRe PEN 9. de vo-claG RE Ed COG OOO NCO DEO RODOG0 Ooms ORK 330,744, 557 372,623,948 

Commissions and general expenses: 22. 22> 00.2 de cieieiiec enna sceceesaneee 157, 868, 046 180, 853, 109 

Premium taxes: Licences and fees weit cine «aie ctosiatsh oto ale hot het skctals fale) eltanet ot iat se 11,411, 150 13,764, 111 

Dividends to policyholders: keer eee we ats ieeh ai dchectsh ores eran ereeterne tte she ators 4,965,477 4,154, 423 
Underwriting gain or loss (—)e steiner etree ee ener —26, 706, 562 —4,317, 406 

Analysis of Increase in Surplus— 

Underwriting gain'or losss()). 3.5 eee tices ah. eee hekcttan eh ote otateres lettered of Sreter ote —26,706, 562 —4,317, 406 
Investmentinco4»mie! > fd fre cane totter ee Aiceede tale RobeN NN SRAN AA Seetiol ted Pet ghey elapet het ofetate’ ate 27,658,070 32,575, 235 
Other investment account items). 'Ai tes « + oper! atataic cialis roe atalelensper eet eeetetiate Cake 5,321, 858 —1,178, 450 
Tneome taxes... 2... Seger ek. ki Se ee + eis aaah el Hatch area Matigh anata oh SaVey sVor over ote he —1, 859, 443 —5, 273,413 
IDividends:to shareholders: <4 .«.ch cuves cece dos ee Meats dee atte cieieles Sian te ote —3, 407,122 —4, 757,992 
OGherisurplus items yo 0 hee «es Secreto we «Lapel er ot Motch eth tated state teh ate) ett ares —1,044, 811 —1,801, 400 
Premium on capital stock or surplus paid in............ cess ee cece eerccece 11, 849,177 7,472,155 
Increase il Surplus i cethag cc os nists sce adejevesetars, toveloreie, suchetsvebolete aio) sisi eretaledaie-s tele ereteiele ie 11, 811, 167 22,718,729 
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20.—Underwriting Account and Analysis of Surplus of Canadian Companies and Under- 
writing Account and Investment Income in Canada of British and Foreign Companies 
t ebeaa ee Fire and Casualty Insurance under Federal Registration, 1964 and 1965— 
concluded. 


Item 1964 1965 


British Companies 
Underwriting Account in Canada— 


IBGE WEL GIN@ iN COMM OAITION RJ i1d Mie viene Siarsyoreistolaie iow iersseh esweiaspe emai Fd ep inree o9 Bins 196,047,928 214, 202, 897 
Less disbursements: 
RO LALIT BVEOULTOUL EY oc. ct ae hoe RACs oh Bee RMN e Raa wisyed vera MOR tities Ghote likely 124, 428, 836 126,098,049 
CoM MISSIONS ANd PENELA] EXPENSES « <.0 «sis, 0.0 2.00 cssyeud ssocssesniione oie.ne baie +. ae ab.0h 82,490,780 85,113, 232 
Prenaluny taxes, 1IGENCES"ANd TCCS os eee ees ke cece eee coe eee eee ES 4,784, 820 5, 157,579 
Dividendsitomoliey,holders hes itor. Us 660. sched acess doses sausaionss 1,800 ~~ 
Hiner ture TUN aN OL SLOSS) Uc ) ces eiare di clere rare c's oSicie Oe eieiSiaiere owe eieuale vie oe clawinin ai ec —15, 658,308 —2,165, 963 
MNCOIMOAMM SIS Met ee Chal irc he steeds vsti G. chictals cadeciekte ots Sten. erode dt ataente. 64, 605 30, 087 
INV ESUMENG INCOME MA Le a. Tobe oF TL oe cs ere ors Sa ec eee ditceles Fatty Geese nce 10,948,710 11,747,706 


Foreign Companies 


Underwriting Account in Canada— 


Undermniting income:earne deeccscs cea crassa tae nee alee we eels 363, 692, 723 412,644, 927 
Less disbursements: 
KGL ATEIS PM CUET ORME erste rs 5 a8 Gays o.cisio.<ic: Sate oe anette oO A SRM ents eb oes ols 2 241,573,050 266, 600, 689 
Commissiousrandigeneral Expenses ..si..0% . Uae wolae ols cle cea an. eves es een 119, 436, 460 129, 107,737 
ETO MAI UMA XCS LUCEN GCOS GHG ECCS Hg Gs on C Ieee betel sierra) ever svaverereroloteve aves 8, 822,383 10,031, 897 
Dividendsioipolicy.holders Bvasee «ob sis ARIE 6 dip chow oa dew ais esiele so 0 Bas 6, 806, 665 4,153,930 
Wnderwriting ec aintonsless (a's. 02 acs in cldia bob edae a hoe Go Geelediemewealsbinace’s es —12,945, 835 2,750, 674 
Ineotiiestaxeseert srs crit eee re as Ea act OR errs 1,250,689 2,752, 162 
MVS ETH CNG COMIOISS «ch. clots sine MUMPOET do ok Bs HUAI bs ALR BER Mice os HR 20, 161, 637 22,046, 067 


Section 3.—Government Insurance 


Federal Government Insurance 


For more than fifty years the Federal Government has operated an annuity service, 
instituted to assist Canadians to make provision for old age; this service is described below. 
In addition, various insurance schemes have been adopted in recent years by the Federal 
Government or co-operatively by the federal and provincial governments. Information 
on unemployment insurance, health insurance, veterans insurance, export credits insurance, 
etc., will be found in the appropriate Chapters on Labour, Health and Welfare, Foreign 
Trade, etc. 


Government Annuities.*—The Government Annuities Act (RSC 1952, c. 132) was 
passed in 1908 and is administered by the Minister of Labour. 


A Canadian Government annuity is a fixed yearly income purchased from and paid 
by the Government of Canada. The annuity is payable in monthly instalments for life, 
or for life and guaranteed for a period of years. The minimum annuity is $10 and the 
maximum $1,200 a year or the actuarial equivalent if the annuity is to reduce by the 
amount of payments under the Old Age Security Act. Annuity contracts may be deferred 
or immediate. Deferred annuities are purchased by periodic or single premiums. Im- 
mediate annuity contracts provide immediate income. Annuities may be arranged to 
reduce by $75 a month when payments under the Old Age Security Act begin. 


The property and interest of the annuitant are neither transferable nor attachable. 
In the event of the death of the annuitant before a deferred annuity vests, all money paid 
is refunded with interest. Provision is made in the Act for group annuity contracts whereby 
employers may contract for the purchase of annuities on behalf of their employees, or 
associations on behalf of their members, the purchase money being derived partly from 
wages and partly from employer contributions or entirely from employer contributions. 


* Revised in the Government Annuities Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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er eee aniaens sete 


Annuities arising from individual contracts may be taxable in either of two ways: (1) if 
registered under Sect. 79B of the Income Tax Act for tax exemption on premiums, the 
annuity is fully taxable, or (2) if not registered, the annuity is taxable on the interest portion 
only. Annuities arising from registered pension plans are fully taxable but the employee 
and the employer are entitled to tax exemption year by year on their annual contributions 
to the pension plan. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the system, to Mar. 31, 1966, the 
total number of annuity contracts and certificates issued, excluding replacements, was 
542,163. On the latter date, 96,350 annuities were being paid amounting to $55,640,684 
annually and 288,752 deferred annuities were being purchased, The net total amount of 
purchase money received up to Mar. 31, 1966 was $1,436,051,060. At that date there 
were in force 1,267 pension plans underwritten by government annuities, providing 200,498 
employees with portable pensions; approximately 30,000 retired employees were receiving 
pensions. The number of certificates issued during the year was 1,979 compared with 
1,783 in 1964-65. 


21.—Individual Annuity Contracts and Certificates Issued and Net Receipts, Years 
Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66, with Cumulative Totals 


Total 
Individual Group Contracts Net 
Year Ended Mar. 31— Contracts Certificates an ee 
Issued Issued Certificates P 
Issued 
No. No. No. $’000 
TQODSET oe roe oe roc se See Oe Clee SET orerersrererers 196, 184 309, 520 505,704 1,270,359 
OG Dea ee ane sale eter ataiavabote roteterenemerer ei avetetersioslersete 4,117 7, 480 11,597 43,097 
LQG Bocce ote tye cescaastecccesals iosatene sesetneerairslatera susie nce ehe lois eueheuer esas 4,296 3, 687 7,983 37,003 
VOQG4 ora oro. d.c 02s wignd-g.0 evereverecosovoseo 3A oranetae SOS. evetaleiate ee ctekover Nats 3,687 2,470 6,157 28,894 
VQGS vie cecrccseteorhs cre toetecs angle oscil oslakeseretsietersieleioereielatecolerelelsiaie 3,817 1,783 5,600 29, 583 
1 5 aR Ge Re Rains, seni gn Hr AS Sana Oe 3,143 1,979 5,122 27,114 
Totals, 1909-66. 0.0... ecccccccscnccocess 215, 244 326, 919 542,163 1,436,051 


ee a a i ce ee, eee et een etenl semen 


92.—Government Annuity Account Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Assets 
Fund at beginning of fiscal yeariwon ocak cee sett 1,199, 122,929] 1,235,303,906]1,264,436,143)1,284,261,927 1,303,136,883 
Receipts during the year, less payments.......... 36,180,977| 29,132,237] 19,825,784) 18,874,956 13, 943,135 
Mund atiend of fiscal years. acces ccsice csisis cts se oie 1,235,303,906]1,264,436,143]1,284,261,927|1,303,186,883 1,317,080,018 
Liabilities 
Value of outstanding contracts...........-seeeees 1,235,303,906| 1,264,436,143]1,284,261,927|1,303, 136,883 1,317,080,018 
Receipts 
Immediate annuities.............sseseeecreeeeees 2,465,933] 1,468,984) 1,054,824) 4,531,333 4,471,973 
Deferrediannuities scene das as cates lesions 41,007,852} 36,063,164) 28,358,312] 25,631,120 23,146,947 
ImterestiOn fund wee cccise estes ec cesices re lecere ete 46,010,743] 47,414,303 48,376,632} 49,180,085 50,048, 246 


a | | | { 


Totals, Receipts..............e.e0: 89,484,528| 84,946,451) 77,789,768] 79,342,538} 77,667,166 


LT 
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22.—Government Annuity Account Statements, Years Ended Mar. 31, 1962-66—concluded 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Payments 
Payments under vested annuity contracts........ 46,927,513) 48,854,763} 50,556,551) 52,870,629) 55,183,304 
Return of premiums with interest............... 5,189,647) 5,538,438) 5,626,064) 5,982,052] 6,120,656 
Return of premiums without interest............. 872, 639 961, 182 875,581 876, 543 826, 265 
Unclaimed annuities transferred to Consolidated 
ROvente nied. NOt icons 2 cicecus eta decode. 21,179 42,531 27,345 42,979 92,122 
Surplus transferred to Consolidated Revenue 
OMI Att D: ae ckees herd. she vociadd ieduans 292,573 417,300 878, 443 695,379} 1,501,684 
Totals, Payments.................. 53,303,551} 55,814,214) 57,963,984) 60,467,582] 63,724,031 


23.—Numbers and Values of Annuity Contracts, as at Mar. 31, 1965 and 1966 


1965 1966 
Value at Value at 
Classification Amount Mar. 31 Amount Mar. 31 
Contracts of of Contracts of of 
Annuities Contracts Annuities Contracts 
in Force in Force 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
Vested ordinary............ 45, 884 21,031,124 166,120,071 47,330 21, 888, 688 171,184,200 
Vested guaranteed.......... 35, 648 20,494, 807 218,099, 866 36, 838 21,279, 204 224, 815, 427 
Vested last survivor........ 3,497 1,880,948 22,199,191 3,407 1, 843, 030 21,567,391 
Vested reducing at Old Age 
Security age.............. 8,313 9,781,761 63, 164, 829 8,775 10, 629, 762 64,759,573 
UD aii 2lgg sho k ae ks aie pe aaa at 295, 672 1 833 , 552, 926 288,752 1 834,753,427 
OGAIS. Es. ide dsc0< 389, 014 53,188,635 | 1,303,136,883 385,102 55,640,684 | 1,317,080, 018 


1 Undetermined. 


Provincial Government Insurance 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, a Crown corpor- 
ation established by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Act, 1944, commenced busi- 
ness in May 1945. It deals in all types of insurance other than sickness and life. The aim 
of the legislation is to provide residents of the province with low-cost insurance designed 
for their particular needs. Rates are based on loss experience in Saskatchewan only and 
the surplus is invested, to the extent possible, within the province. Premium income for 
1965 amounted to $10,938,740 and earned surplus to $556,767. The total amount made 
available to the Government of Saskatchewan from 1945 to Dec. 31, 1965 was $5,542,769. 
Assets at the latter date were $22,593,871, of which $13,700,000 were invested in bonds 
and debentures issued by Saskatchewan schools, municipalities, hospitals and the province. 
Independent insurance agents numbering 606 sell government insurance throughout the 
province. 

The Automobile Accident Insurance Act, which became effective Apr. 1, 1946, is 
administered by the Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office. It establishes a com- 
pulsory automatic insurance plan designed to provide a reasonable minimum of compensa- 
tion for losses arising from motor vehicle accidents regardless of fault. It also provides 
public liability insurance, with an inclusive limit of $35,000 for bodily injury and property 
damage, as well as comprehensive and collision coverage subject to a $200 deductible for 
private passenger cars. Rates vary from $4 a year for older farm trucks to $67 for late- 
model private passenger cars, and also vary for other types of motor vehicles depending on 
size and usage. From the inception of the Act in 1946 to Dec, 31, 1965 more than 
$94,000,000 was paid in claims. 
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The Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, under contract with the Saskatch- 
ewan Department of Natural Resources, offers insurance to farmers covering damage to 
unharvested crops by certain wildlife such as ducks, geese, sandhill cranes, deer, elk, bear 
and antelope. 

Information regarding the operation of the Saskatchewan Government Insurance 
Office or the Automobile Accident Insurance Act may be obtained from the Office Librarian, 
‘Saskatchewan Government Insurance Office, Regina, Sask. 


Alberta.—Provincial government insurance in Alberta, coming within the purview 
of the Alberta Insurance Act, relates (1) to the Alberta General Insurance Company, in 
which the entire business of the fire branch of the Alberta Government Insurance Office 
was vested by the Legislature on Mar. 31, 1948, and (2) to the Life Insurance Company 
of Alberta, which was constituted on the same date to take over the life branch of the 
Alberta Government Insurance Office. Each company is administered by a separate 
board of directors. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council appoints the members to the 
respective boards but the charter of the Life Insurance Company of Alberta provides for 
the election of two policyholder directors. Although both companies are Crown corpora- 
tions, they are not entitled to the usual immunities of the Crown, since they may sue and be 
sued in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

A variety of agencies in Alberta offer forms of prepaid protection corresponding to 
insurance but the nature of the enabling legislation governing these plans emphasizes 
the fact that they do not constitute insurance. Because such exemptions are specifically 
provided by the insurance laws of the province, reference to these plans is necessary only 
to make it clear that they do not come within the scope of the Alberta Insurance Act. 
It should be noted that the Alberta Hail Insurance Act is administered by the Provincial 
Treasurer but none of the provisions of the Alberta Insurance Act apply to the Alberta 
Hail Insurance Board. 

Further information on provincial insurance matters may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Insurance, Department of the Provincial Secretary, Edmonton, Alta. 


Section 4.—Pension Plans 


Very few pension plans in Canada have been in existence for more than 25 years and 
most of the older plans were installed by governments and financial institutions, such as 
banks. Employers in industry began showing an interest in pension plans for their em- 
ployees shortly before World War II and from that time on there was a rapid increase in 
the rate at which plans were introduced. 


Up to 1948 the majority of employers made arrangements with either the Annuities 
Branch of the Department of Labour (see pp. 1161-1163) or an insurance company for the 
underwriting of their plans. Then began the use of the facilities of corporate trustees 
(trust companies) to handle pension moneys, and by 1953 the amount of funds under 
control of such trusteed plans had become a significant factor in the capital market and a 
growing form of savings. Trusteed pension funds are also managed by individual trustees 
appointed by the employer or through a Pension Fund Society, which is a body incor- 
porated under federal or provincial pension fund societies Acts, companies Acts, etc. 


Table 24 shows the distribution of pension business for the years 1961-65. 
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24.—Distribution of Pension Business between Trusteed Funds, Life Insurance Company 
Annuities and Government Annuities, 1961-65 


Life Federal 

Trusteed 

Item and Year Pension the te Government 
Plans ee eri 

Annuities Annuities 
1,363 7,305 1,513 
1,547 8,276 1, 437 
1,805 9,276 1,365 
2,119 10,048 1,312 
2,998 10, 866 1, 267 
1,080, 646 501,060 174,000 
1,130,521 536, 886 161,090 
1,257, 434 560,539 155, 586 
1,336,542 570,925 149,026 
1, 471, 888 580, 984 141,579 
436 157 25 
472 172 20 
541 178 13 
597 207 10 
678 217 7 
4,074 1,397 610 
4,573 1,606 625 
5,175 1,818 623 
5, 820 2,049 615 
6, 600 2,321 634 


Pension trust funds derive their income from employer and employee contributions, 
investment income and profit on the sale of securities. Expenditures arise from pension 
payments, pensions purchased from an underwriter on retirement or separation, cash 
withdrawals on death or separation, administrative costs and losses on the sale of securities. 
The funds are invested in federal, provincial, municipal and corporate bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, real estate and lease-backs. In recent years corporate trustees have introduced 
the “‘pooled”’ or “classified”? type of fund, which enables small plans to have their assets 
combined so that each fund participates in the diversity, security and yield previously 
available only to the much larger single funds. The trustees of a fund, whether corporate 
or individuals, may also purchase mutual funds. 


Table 25 shows the various types of trusteed funds and the income, expenditures and 
assets of the funds in 1962-65. 


25-—Trusteed Pension Plans, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1962-65 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 
neces, ae Be Res rabe beats ogekanel esata Dhecriseat ae ce ssote: Mle osonstons Ss 6 O00 ious: ale tavorsiavw's No. 1,547 |. 1,805 | 2,119 2,998 
unde rusts— 

CG) BO OLPOLAce ATS bOCM ators ces 4 arstareialove/eareters al eletsvalstorsbane « arate Md ego dt . peaene | elvis 2,306 

MO IN GL yaCisl thUSLEES ss ccs ces scence ics.c.s.ccc ft caes classic ew cts ee 230 261 $31 626 

(c) Combinations of (a) and (6) and other.................. cH 23 29 29 82 

HOCUS IONALTIG SOCIEULES fee to etterts ose ob © crass tole sxe icite saidiele eheatoié o-sisin. « oy 88 88 Ve Sh 
“ne fae Beercr arate rocein ixtere skate sain erctah acste arate Wicioya'orm stecerer wale widaretaree oie sieve % ae is a il US 1; eH 

ag TEA An TeV [NSO et On es OLA ESA Car CR CREO C EA CIAIET SETA MERCIER OLCece CRIES Pes 

EBS tA LOTR gt UN ON corer tae aitteve nite yersrstoreiele otelars aia, & sia ieteiavaie e/aiare an atela’s sano id 1,144] 1,340] 1,594 2,087 
PEGI-CORUDUGOLY LUNGS t.sccisk = Ree cle oaks «ee tere Oalclo ss ine aintomm eure ss 403 465 525 911 


Non-retired employees covered..........csscececcccececececesessecs "000 1,131 | 1,257 | 1,387 1,472 
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25.—Trusteed Pension Plans, Income, Expenditures and Assets, 1962-65—concluded 


eee c a{_ve=wOw_w_— -»—«»e«>nnn™— ——-_- 


Item 1962 1963 1964 1965 


Income— 

Total contributions..... Rice a atersle corals Meera Rene rien setsrer siete eers $’000,000 472 541 597 678 
Bemployef isc cise’ siianae to 4 tule waves Bn Pict oneadooataooeod SS 271 317 848 407 
EEmployee......cesccesecceecceecccsescsesceseeeessceeessees oe 201 224 249 271 

Investment.......... A een SON BL LOS ear e a ustercsiers seer oui sf 206 237 273 309 

Net profit on sale of securities. .......-..+seereeeeeeeereeereecee fe 6 9 9 11 

Other. cic ch ste Goth UeecesandecsoRhbumeonsscepewsns suns sparaeree oh 3 5 3 7 

Totals, IMCOME.........0. cece reece see recee cee eeeeecens $000,000 687 792 882 1,005 
Expenditures— 

Pension payments out of funds.........seeeeeeeereeeeecreeeeeecs $000,000 135 151 170 197 

Cost of pensions purchased ......-seseeeeeerercececeeceereeeeces of 6 4 8 8 

Cash withdrawals...........ssecececeeceeece eer eeseeneeeeeenees a 42 47 54 85 

Administration COStS...., ..sceccecesccrescenceceeeeecseececers SY 2 3 4 5 

Net loss on sale of SeCUTItICS. ..... cc ence eee eee e eee e eee ereee a8 6 3 4 2 

Other expenditures.........ceeceececeececeeceereeeeerecserecees 2 2 3 8 7 

Totals, Expenditures. .........-.--+eeceeereeceeececes $000,006 193 211 248 304 
Assets (book value)— 

Investment in pooled funds........eeceeeerserereerersecesereces $000,000 173 239 324 428 

Investment in mutual funds.........e-eeeseeeeeeeee Ate ete i < 44 49 58 32 

Bondss.c. dosees hy eee pete 4 ae Bern Ste Srp mrees.« $000,000 | 3,292 | 3,618} 3,908 4,230 
Bonds of, or guaranteed by, Government of Canada......... Jy 609 682 661 618 
Bonds of, or guaranteed by, provincial governments......... wy 1,482 | 1,674 | 1,868 2,021 
Bonds of Canadian municipal governments, school boards, 

CLOrr ooo koe olen ale eieie crores sioqsietexe ielerers «7 as eine alolevarsisUsiare ls Z 467 546 §93 656 
Other Canadian... .....c.scecoccsecsvsccvdeccevenscconssoene os 731 813 893 1,085 
Non-Canadian cts oc.estes cine oS «os aa ceiece te on ciate hss esisin ahha “ 8 3 3 

St CB sioinc Vic aveivvale otcloieraie9s Fnpeaistelatidisiotene mwas nie piscine tees ere seis $000,000 499 614 779 994 
Canadian, COMMON.........eceeececececeseesscecececerecees = 404 499 627 796 
Canadian, preferred.........++: Pe ROR Ration inn a6 Med Ono ot | 18 20 19 29 
Non-Canadian, COMMON........csseeeccececececersececeeees - 77 95 133 169 

Mortgages.......cceccece cess cee eeeececeneseeeneseeneneececeses $000,000 417 482 545 626 
Insured residential (NHA)..........sceereee boty oc8 HSA, Aickc ss 278 824 858 887 
Otherswescs. Perse Ree ee see wleleistele niet SCRIOH OODLES FOr 00 OEIC SG & 189 168 192 239 

Real estate and lease-backs. ........sseccececccceeresceerereces $’000,000 34 40 42 44 

Accrued interest... .....csecercccscocccccorcsecscceceescosccoess s 42 45 50 56 

Accounts receivable. ........ccccsecccc cece cetceereseccsseccnces a 24 27 31 32 

Cash-currency, bank and other deposits...........++eseseeeeeees ‘< 47 61 79 156 

Other asset... vs sce ace rdu pares quacetca Seas Oe neteue tami gen caavie =e 1 _ 4 2 

Totals, ASSCES. .0.. ond és beanie ojeieen ciel Canis By, SATE $7000,000 | 4,573 | 5,175 | 5,820 6,600 


ee ee ee ee eee 
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The interpretation of the symbols used in the tables throughout the Year Book 
will be found on p. viit of this volume. 


PART I.—THE ARMED SERVICES AND DEFENCE RESEARCH* 


Section 1.—The Department of National Defence 


The control and management of all matters relating to national defence, the Canadian 
Forces and the Defence Research Board are the responsibility of the Minister and Asso- 
ciate Minister of National Defence; the duties and functions relating to national survival 
have also been assigned to the Department of National Defence with the Canadian Army 
undertaking the major role. 

Effective Aug. 1, 1964, the Headquarters of the Royal Canadian Navy, the Canadian 
Army and the Royal Canadian Air Force were integrated to form a single Canadian Forces 
Headquarters (CFHQ) under a single Chief of Defence Staff. The role of CFHQ is to 
provide military advice to the Minister of National Defence and to control and administer 
the Canadian Forces. 

CFHQ is organized in four functional Branches headed by the Vice-Chief of Defence 
Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the Chief of Technical Services and the Comptroller General, 
who are responsible for advising and supporting the Chief of Defence Staff in matters 
relating to their assigned spheres of activity. The Defence Research Board conducts 
research relating to the defence of Canada and also undertakes the development of or 
improvements in materiel. 

The civilian administration of the Department is organized under the Deputy Minister 
and is constituted on a functional basis. The Deputy Minister, assisted by an Associate 
Deputy Minister, maintains a continuing review and control over the financial aspects 
of operational policy, logistics, and personnel and administration. Three Assistant Deputy 


* Prepared (December 1966) in the Office of the Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence, Ottawa. 
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Ministers each administers a division of the Deputy Minister’s Branch responsible for 
personnel, logistics and finance. Also responsible to the Deputy Minister are the Judge 
Advocate General, the Departmental Secretary and the Director of Information Services. 


The Defence Council meets at regular intervals to consider and advise on major policy 
matters. The Council consists of: the Minister of National Defence as Chairman; the 
Associate Minister of National Defence as Vice-Chairman; and the Parliamentary Assistant 
to the Minister of National Defence, the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the Chief 
of Defence Staff, the Chairman of the Defence Research Board, the Vice-Chief of Defence 
Staff as members and a Secretary. 


Liaison in Other Countries.—The Chief of Defence Staff, who is the Canadian mili- 
tary respresentative to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, is responsible for advice on 
all NATO military matters and acts as a military adviser to Canadian NATO delegations. 
For purposes of liaison and the furtherance of international co-operation in defence, Canada 
also maintains: (1) the Canadian Defence Liaison Staff London, representing the Canadian 
Armed Forces and the Defence Research Board in Britain, the Chairman of which is the 
principal military adviser to the Canadian High Commissioner in London; (2) the Canadian 
Defence Liaison Staff Washington, representing the Canadian Armed Forces and the De- 
fence Research Board in the United States, the Chairman of which is the principal military 
adviser to the Canadian Ambassador in Washington, the Canadian National Liaison 
Representative to SACLANT Headquarters, and the Canadian member of the NATO 
Military Committee in Permanent Session; (3) in Paris, a Military Adviser to the Canadian 
Permanent Representative to the North Atlantic Council and also a Canadian National 
Military Representative to SHAPE; and (4) Service Attachés in various countries through- 
out the world. In addition, a number of defence matters of concern to both Canada and 
the United States are considered by the Permanent Joint Board on Defence, which provides 
advice on such matters to the respective governments. 


Canada-United States Committee on Joint Defence.—This Committee is com- 
posed of: for Canada, the Secretary of State for External Affairs, the Minister of National 
Defence and the Minister of Finance; for the United States, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury; together with such other Cabinet 
members as either government may designate from time to time. Its function is to consult 
periodically'on any matters affecting the joint defence of Canada and the United States; 
to exchange information and views at the ministerial level on problems that may arise, 
with a view to strengthening further the close co-operation between the two governments 
on joint defence matters; and to report on such discussions in order that consideration 
may be given to measures deemed appropriate and necessary to improve defence co- 
operation. Meetings normally alternate between Canada and the United States with the 
host country providing the chairman. 


Mutual Aid.—Canada’s contributions to NATO are outlined on p. 177. 


Rates of Pay Issuable to Canadian Forces.—The entire pay structure for compar- 
able ranks in the three Services is on a uniform basis. Tables 1 and 2 contain the monthly 
rates of pay for officers and men, respectively, effective Oct. 1, 1966. Equivalent ranks 
for the Navy, Army and Air Force are listed following Table 2. 
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1.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Officers of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1966 


Incentive Pay Category? 
eee | ede | | 4 As fentofettt erha 7 | 8 


OFFICERS OTHER THAN Pitots, Rapio Navieators, Mepicat, Dentat AND LEGAL 


Army Rank and Equivalent Basic 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ond Taentenants. ote eek s Sec aed SOD Peers ee nee cise ct aes A 
brentenRnters, eho ret. koe wk 540 580 595 Ses zee aa was 
Lieutenant commissioned from the 
TANKS Soe, Ck Sear. er: cet 645 665 685 705 725 ors 
Captainctace:. ck Oar tote cee oot 697 OH 747 Wie 797 822 847 A 
BIOL Aceon ee UM cttcta ss aeccs cewek 893 923 953 983 1,013 1,043 rf nae 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ 1,084) |" 1,119" |" 1,154 | 1,189" | 1,22 ae eee . : 
WOON Sete dares cen 1,349 1,394 1,439 Bars ere aoe xs “ 
Brigadiergees see. tees aoe. eek 1,609 | 1,659} 1,709 ee ces ‘ ‘ 
Major-General eer eee erereseeseseve 1,904 eee eee oe eee eco ee eee 
Lieutenant-General................ 2,084 ; ae A 
Pinots 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
EAentenanter cstbeees. as caace ccs 686 751 766 ; ; ee 
Lieutenant commissioned from the 
ECCS on ee ie tees sia See cis loh 808 833 868 903 938 ae ae He Se 
OUT ERs Sebo ee Eee 854 884 924 964 | 1,004) 1,044] 1,084] 1,104 1124 
Mstior SR ak eer se ia.. oke eee oe 1,072 1,102 toe 15.162 1,192 1,222 we a wee 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ 1,234 | 1,269 1,304 | 1,339 1,374 oie Me P 
O10) (Cel aeorirsn-asaene, AOR Se Rainer me 1,424 1,469 1,514 a4 ss 
Rapio NAviGaToRs 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Themtenpne 2c. Aes 0b 1s | 665 730 7 CUE aa % i 
Lieutenant commissioned from the 
PAN SMe ee Pls ae re a ses eek 747 772 807 842 877 cs “a bee a 
GTO S toes aE ottinds i SNe SiNnbia | 797 827 867 907 947 987 | 1,027 | 1,047 1,067 
BIOL sts eraarsinicas SET peeks 6, 25 nore she 968 998 1,028 1,058 1,088 1,118 Ae wea dss 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ 1,159 | 1,194] 1,229] 1,264] 1,299 shi 
LON GIO ae ire shee canes Sern nc aes 1,424 1,469 1,514 <5 oe 
MEDICAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
COME E sora gO URE BARA 694 728 G62) IG0¢e te, 090 jet, dos 1) tis} Loess ats 
Cnt ay ae ae oo See ed vy Ae et 1,180 1,228 1,276 1,324 1,372 1,421 3 mp aoe 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ ‘nef 1,419 1,467 | 15515 Ses a ss AR Ae 
Nee ee ete ikl Comoe et 1,503 1,544 1,586 of eee AK 
Level 2Y8 Uy ei ang Aa Bile Cairo I 1,709 1 for 1,792 
DENTAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Captain...... Ast BBs ep tee Bien tee | 881 915 949 OST al 02591) 150821). 1, 130015 1,2t5 aaa 
DUVETS 3a pensas e oo: aire J 1,031 1,079 ib Pare ia les 1,223 1,270 ase Oe Rae 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ 12708) W324 1,372 1,421 Ao es Aw Sse - 
(Ciel NA ses 2 es Be eee Ee hana 1,362 1,410 1,458 1,506 sag aes eee nee 
LEGAL 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
MMM CONANT Fie) cts. coat sSd occas os'ck 584 6 oa oes ase eed eee oe soo 
MOAI U AIIM tee or Seo cist so ce mais 639 667 678 16? 745 778 aoe se red 
LIED ga mo png anderen Meant: ia hg 835 869 907 945 983 1,043 1,082 1,137 ae 
Lieutenant-Colonel................ 1,148 1,196 1,244 1,292 1,372 1,421 APs Ae ee 
al TEE! bette abelie Rl estate Seay ances 3 1,499 1,594 1,689 we eas a ae see : 
RTOnG Th = Se ak ne od 1,759 1,809 1,859 aes eis ase oe a 
1 Equivalent ranks are given on p. 1171. 2 Incentive pay increases, at rates that vary with length of service, 
may be granted to an officer when he has met predetermined performance standards. 3 $411 payable to an 


officer entitled to marriage allowance immediately prior to Oct. 1, 1966. 
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2.—Monthly Rates of Pay for Men of the Canadian Armed Forces, 
Effective Oct. 1, 1966 


ee Ad enc Pay Field 
my Ran centive 
an Ey, Pay 
Equivalent! 3 Category? 

Privatecc.cns scoters sae eteioince ceils Apprentice oe 
Private neo. Fae. be oot ete scleral 1 = 
Privaterccnre eae tag co ccisietepioss oe 2 ace 
IPrivat@ss ccs cegde oes eee weet steer esis 3 ace 
Private cn ee re aeeisemennaariocnsiew 4 one 

4 1 

4 2 

4 3 

4 3 
COCDOPEL, vcs sip daw ae ae hc Seemed ease eee: 5(A) ae 

aA i 

5(A 2 

an 3 

5(A) 4 

5(A) 5 

5(A) 6 
Corporal. 5.7 scesasihiues dita oe seeamaniaats a(R} aa 

5(B 1 

5(B 2 

5(B 3 

5(B 4 

5 4 5 

5(B 6 
Sercoanbercc.co dace cu oc esc cece cs elsteees 6 ies 

6 1 

6 2 

6 3 

6 4 

6 5 

6 6 
Staff Sergeants.}.2.2 <0 svistele oat elles < 6 ose 

6 1 

6 2 

6 3 

6 4 

6 5 

6 6 
Warrant Officer Class 2............0000- id * 

7 2 

7 3 

7 4 

7 5 

7 6 
Warrant Officer Class 1.............0+%- 4 - 

8 2 

8 3 

8 4 

8 5 

8 6 
Poet 5 Rae Ns Ime ees em Ms ee a ts ea al nk es BE a a 

1 Equivalent ranks are given on p. 1171. 2 Incentive pay increases, at rates that vary with length of service, 

may be granted to a man when he has met predetermined performance standards; it is payable after one year of 
service, except for ‘‘Private’’ at pay level 4 (see footnote %). 3 Payable after seven years of service. 4 Rate 


5(B) applies to corporals who are appointed to specific establishment positions that entail additional responsibility. 


ALLOWANCES ISSUABLE TO CANADIAN FORCES 


Equivalent Ranks—Navy, Army and Air Force 


Navy 


Ordinary Seaman 


Army 


Private Recruit 


Air Force 


Aircraftsman 2nd Class 


Under 17 Years Under 17 Years Under 17 Years 

Ordinary Seaman Private Recruit Aircraftsman 2nd Class 
Basic Rate 

Ordinary Seaman Private Trained Aircraftsman 1st Class 
Trained Basic Rate 

Able Seaman Private Trained Leading Aircraftsman 


Higher Rate 


Leading Seaman Corporal Corporal 

Petty Officer 2nd Class Sergeant Sergeant 

Petty Officer Ist Class Staff Sergeant Flight Sergeant 

Chief Petty Officer 2nd Class § Warrant Officer Class 2 Warrant Officer Class 2 
Chief Petty Officer 1st Class Warrant Officer Class 1 Warrant. Officer Class 1 
Naval Cadet Officer Cadet Officer Cadet 

Acting Sub-Lieutenant 2nd Lieutenant Pilot Officer 
Sub-Lieutenant Lieutenant Flying Officer 
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Flying Officer, commissioned 
from the ranks 


Lieutenant, commissioned 
from the ranks 


Commissioned Officer 


Lieutenant. Captain Flight Lieutenant 
Lieutenant-Commander Major Squadron Leader 
Commander Lieutenant-Colonel Wing Commander 
Captain Colonel Group Captain 
Commodore Brigadier Air Commodore 
Rear-Admiral Major-General Air Vice-Marshal 
Vice-Admiral Lieutenant-General Air Marshal 


Allowances Issuable to Canadian Forces.—The following are the most common 
entitlements, aside from pay, for members of the regular Forces. Other entitlements 
related to special duties and to the reserve Forces are not shown. 


Aircrew Allowance.—Aircrew allowance in varying amounts may be paid to a member 
of aircrew, or an officer or man undergoing flying training to become a pilot, navigator or 
other member of aircrew if he is not already receiving the special rate of pay applicable to 
pilots or navigators. 


Outfit Allowance and Clothing Upkeep Allowance.—Oflicers receive a single payment of 
$450 on appointment and Warrant Officers Class 1 receive $270. Men receive a free issue 
of clothing on joining and thereafter a monthly clothing upkeep allowance of $7; Navy 
Petty Officers 1st Class and above receive $8. Women receive a free issue of clothing on 
joining with an underclothing allowance of $15, and thereafter a monthly clothing allowance 
of $8. 


Foreign Allowances.—Officers and men posted for duty to a country outside of Canada 
are entitled to allowances to compensate for additional living expenses or hardships in- 
curred; these vary with rank, appointment and location. 


Isolation Allowance.—Isolation allowance, at rates which depend on the specific loca- 
tion, are paid to personnel serving at isolated posts in Canada. 


Submarine Allowance.—An officer or man undergoing submarine training or filling an 
appointment in a submarine receives from $32.50 to $115 a month, depending on rank. 


| Risk Allowance——An officer or man actively engaged or undergoing training as a 
parachutist or on flying duties, and not entitled to aircrew allowance, is paid risk allowance 
at the rate of $30 a month. 


Sea Duty Allowance.—An officer or man serving in a ship is entitled to sea duty allow- 
ance at the rate of $15 a month. 
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Section 2..—The Command Structure of the Canadian Forces 


The Canadian Forces are organized on a functional basis to reflect the major commit- 
ments assigned by the Government. Under this concept, all Forces devoted to a primary 
mission are grouped under a single commander who is assigned sufficient resources to dis- 
charge his responsibilities. Specifically, the Canadian Forces are formed into ten major 
organizational entities reporting to the Chief of the Defence Staff. These are as follows:— 


MosiLtE COMMAND 

The role of Mobile Command is: to provide military units suitably trained and 
equipped to support United Nations or other peacekeeping/peace-restoring operations; to 
provide ground forces, including tactical air support for the protection of Canadian terri- 
tory; and to maintain operational readiness of combat formations in Canada required for 
support of overseas commitments. 


The Forces assigned include: three infantry brigade groups in Canada; the United 
Nations Emergency Force in the Middle East; the United Nations Force in Cyprus; one 
RCAF Reconnaissance Squadron; and one Transport Helicopter Platoon. Two of the 
brigade groups in Canada are being reorganized to perform a wide variety of roles and will 
be provided with air-portable equipment. 


4 CIBG 
4 CIBG is the Canadian contribution to NATO ground forces in Europe. The compo- 
sition of the brigade is generally similar to the British Infantry brigade group. It also 


contains a surface-to-surface missile (Honest John) battery in addition to the normal 
artillery field regiment. 


1 Arr Division 

1 Air Division is the Canadian contribution to the strike-reconnaissance forces available 
to SACEUR. The Division is operationally responsible to 4 Allied Tactical Air Force 
(4 ATAF) and has eight squadrons equipped with CF-104 Super Starfighters located at 
three airfields in France and Germany. 


MARITIME COMMAND 

All Maritime forces, sea and air, on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts have been placed 
under the Commander, Maritime Command, with Headquarters in Halifax, N.S. The 
Maritime Commander (Pacific), who is the Deputy Commander, has his Headquarters 
in Esquimalt, B.C. 


The role of the Maritime Command is to defend Canada against attack from the sea; 
to provide anti-submarine defence in support of NATO (the Commander, Maritime Com- 
mand is also Commander, Canadian Atlantic Sub-Area, in Allied Command Atlantic); 
and to conduct search and rescue operations on the East and West Coasts of Canada. A 
secondary role is to provide sea lift in support of Mobile Command. 


The Maritime Forces are composed of the following ships: one aircraft carrier equipped 
with twin-engine Tracker aircraft and Sea King helicopters; 22 destroyers, escort-type; 
two supply ships; two submarines; and six small support and training vessels. There are 
four air squadrons and six naval air squadrons in service. 


Arr Drerence COMMAND 

Air Defence Command participates jointly with the United States in the air defence 
of North America, through NORAD. It has functional control of three interceptor squad- 
rons, two SAM squadrons, one SAGE control centre and two transcontinental radar lines. 
Operational control is exercised by HQ NORAD. 


Arr TRANSPORT COMMAND 

The role of Air Transport Command is to provide air transport support to Canadian 
Forces everywhere, and to conduct search and rescue operations in the Eastern Search and 
Rescue Area (roughly, Ontario and Quebec). It has four squadrons operating short-range, 
long-range and troop-carrying aircraft and an Air Transport Unit operating Caribou and 
Otter aircraft from El Arish, Egypt, in support of UNEF. 


TRAINING COMMAND 

The role of Training Command is to provide individual training for the Forces and to 
conduct search and rescue operations within the Western Search and Rescue Area (roughly, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and_ Alberta). All existing training units of the RCN, the 
Canadian Army and the RCAF where individual training is carried out have been placed 
under functional control of Training Command. The Canadian Services Colleges (RMC, 
Royal Roads and CMR), the Staff Colleges, and medical/dental training are under the 
direct control of Canadian Forces Headquarters. (See p. 1178.) Land/Air Warfare opera- 
tional training is the responsibility of Mobile Command. Basic parachute training and 
basic fixed wing or helicopter pilot training are a Training Command responsibility. 
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Tue CANADIAN Forces CoMMUNICATIONS System (CFCS) 

The role of the CFCS is to provide fixed communications networks for the Forces and 
to provide a national communications system for survival operations (civil defence). To 
carry out this role, CFCS commands all fixed communications installations within Canada. 


Tue RESERVE AND SURVIVAL ORGANIZATION 

Administration of reserves is a responsibility of the Deputy Chief of Reserves (two- 
star general) at CFHQ. Command and administration of the Army Reserves is effected 
through 12 District Headquarters organized on a geographical basis. Although the 
Deputy Chief of Reserves has been given responsibility for Naval Reserve Divisions and 
RCAF Auxiliary Units, these report to the Deputy Chief through the Commander, Naval 
Divisions and functional Commanders, as appropriate. 


_The role of the Organization is to provide aid to the civil power, emergency forces for 
national survival, and provincial representation and to provide a training force to support 
the Regular Forces. 


MATERIEL COMMAND 

The role of Materiel Command is to provide logistic support of the Forces, i.e., pro- 
curement, provisioning and supply of materiel. To carry out this role, Materiel Command 
controls the operations of naval dockyards, ordnance depots, engineer depots, supply depots, 
repair depots and base workshops in Canada. 


Administration of Military Bases in Canada 


Staffs and services required below Command Headquarters level to administer and 
support units based in a particular locality are being organized on Canadian Forces bases. 
The primary role of each base is to provide base-level administration and supporting services 
to those units located on or near the base. Each base has been allocated to a functional 
commander, to whom the base commander reports. The base commander is provided with 
sufficient staff, with representation from the four functional branches, to command and 
administer the base. 


Section 3.—Operations and Training of the Canadian Forces 


The Royal Canadian Navy 

The Fleet.—As of December 1966, the RCN had 42 ships in commission and one 
submarine of the Royal Navy under RCN operational control at Halifax. HMCS Ojibwa, 
the first of three ‘“O” Class conventional submarines, had completed her first year with the 
Atlantic Fleet; the second submarine, Onondaga, was due to commission in May 1967 and 
the third, Okanagan, was estimated for completion in early 1968. The aircraft carrier 
Bonaventure was undergoing extensive refit, scheduled for completion in August 1967. 
Fraser, the last of seven St. Laurent Class destroyers converted to helicopter operation, 
was ready for service in the fall of 1966, as was the fast hydrofoil craft, HMCS Bras d’Or 
(FHE 400). Work on Terra Nova, the first of seven ships of the Restigouche Class to be 
modernized, was under way, scheduled for completion in the spring of 1968; modernization 
of the second ship will start in March 1967 and the last ship will be completed in September 
1969. Construction of the research vessel, Quest, which will serve on the Hast Coast, 
started in August 1966 and construction of two operational support ships, Protecteur and 
Preserver, began in December. A new class of four destroyer escorts having helicopter 
capabilities is projected for the future—construction of the first will commence in the fall 
of 1967. A former Bangor Class Fleet Minesweeper, Granby, now being utilized as a Clear- 
ance Diving Depot Ship, will also be disposed of in 1967 and will be replaced by an ocean 
escort to be re-named Granby. 


Training.—The major training establishments of the RCN are CFB Cornwallis near 
Digby, N.S.; Fleet School Shearwater near Dartmouth, N.S.; Fleet School Stadacona at 
Halifax, N.S.; Fleet School Hochelaga at LaSalle, Que.; HMCS Gloucester near Ottawa, 
Ont.; and Fleet School Naden at Esquimalt, B.C. 

Men and women entering the RCN receive their basic training at CFB Cornwallis 
where the courses are normally 14 weeks in length. English-language training is provided 
for French-speaking recruits at CFB St. Jean, the courses lasting up to a maximum of 21 
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weeks. Cadets entered under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP) or College Train- 
ing Plan (CTP) receive most of their early training at the Canadian Services Colleges (see 
p. 1178) or a Canadian university; those entered on a short-service appointment train in 
HMCS Venture at Esquimalt, B.C. All cadets receive practical training with the Fleet 
at various times of the year. A University Naval Training Division program provides 
junior officers for the RCN and the RCN Reserve. The cadets are required to complete 
two winter-training periods and two summer-training periods and certified specified courses. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The recruiting and training of officers and men 
of the RCN Reserve is conducted mainly through 16 Naval Divisions across Canada under 
the over-all command of the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions, with Headquarters at 
Hamilton, Ont. Naval Divisions are established in the following centres:— 


St. John’s, Nfld., HMCS Cabot Hamilton, Ont., HMCS Star 
Halifax, N.S., HMCS Scotian Windsor, Ont., HMCS Hunter 
Saint John, N.B., HMCS Brunswicker Port Arthur, Ont., HMCS Griffon 
Quebec, Que., HMCS Montcalm Winnipeg, Man., HMCS Chippawa 
Montreal, Que., HMCS Donnacona Saskatoon, Sask., HMCS Unicorn 
Toronto, Ont., HMCS York Calgary, Alta., HMCS Tecumseh 
Ottawa, Ont., HMCS Carleton Vancouver, B.C., HMCS Discovery 
Kingston, Ont., HMCS Cataraqu Esquimalt, B.C., HMCS Malahat 


Naval Divisions, commanded by Reserve officers, provide both basic and specialized 
training for officers and men of the RCN Reserve. The Great Lakes Training Centre at 
Hamilton conducts new-entry reserve training afloat during the summer months. 


Royal Canadian Sea Cadets.—Royal Canadian Sea Cadets, sponsored by the Navy 
League of Canada and supported by the RCN, consist of 174 corps, supervised by 15 
naval officers responsible to the Commanding Officer Naval Divisions. Instruction is 
carried out by RCSCC officers. Two training establishments—Cornwallis on the East 
Coast and Quadra on the West Coast—accommodate officers and cadets for two-week 
training periods in the summer. In addition, selected cadets receive a seven-week training 
course at naval establishments. Sea experience is provided throughout the year in various 
types of ships of the RCN. As at October 1966, the strength of the corps was 1,015 officers 
and 9,221 cadets. 


The Canadian Army 


Operations in 1966.—In fulfilment of military obligations under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, Canada continued to provide ground forces for the defence of Western Europe. 
The 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade Group, the major units of which were the Lord 
Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians), the 2nd Regiment Royal Canadian Horse Artillery, 
No. 1 Surface to Surface Missile Battery, 2nd Battalion The Royal Canadian Regiment, 
lst Battalion Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry (replaced by 2nd Battalion in 
late 1966), and the 2nd Battalion Royal 22e Regiment, constituted the Land Forces con- 
tribution to NATO in Germany. The Headquarters of the Brigade is at Soest and the 
married quarters are located in the vicinity of Soest, Werl, Hemer and Iserlohn. The 
battalion group (The Ist Battalion The Black Watch [Royal Highland Regiment of 
Canada|) that Canada provided to form part of Allied Command Europe Mobile Forces 
(Land Component) was exercised in North Norway in early 1966. Itis stationed in Canada 
but held in readiness for employment should the Mobile Force be activated. 


The Canadian Armed Forces continued to provide forces in support of United Nations 
operations as follows: (1) A force of approximately 794 officers and men forms part of the 
UN Emergency Forces in the Middle East with tasks of providing engineer services, 
communications, stores, transport, workshop and postal services for the Force. (2) A 
force of 880 officers and men forms part of the UN Force in Cyprus; the Canadian con- 
tribution consisted of a reconnaissance squadron, an infantry battalion, a Canadian 
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Contingent Headquarters and a Canadian element for the UN Headquarters. (3) Can- 
adian Armed Forces contributions to other UN missions included some 39 officers and 
men employed in Palestine, Kashmir and Korea (the UN India-Pakistan Observer Mission 
was concluded in the early spring of 1966). (4) A specially trained and equipped infantry 
battalion (1st Battalion The Canadian Guards) is maintained in Canada to provide a 
force for service in support of the UN in any part of the world on short notice. 


In addition to its UN commitments, the Canadian Armed Forces, as a result of 
Canadian participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and Control in 
Viet-Nam, Cambodia and Laos, continued to provide approximately 65 officers and men 
for truce supervisory duties in Indo-China. 


Canadian Armed Forces training teams are being maintained in Ghana and Tanzania 
to assist in the training of armed forces of those countries. ‘The Canadian Armed Forces 
provided 21 all ranks for the Ghana team and 69 all ranks for the Tanzania team. A 
number of officer cadets and other ranks from Ghana, Tanzania, Ni igeria, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Malaysia, and Zambia have received training in Canadian 
Forces schools, 


Training.—Most of the recruit, basic and advanced training in support of the 
Canadian Army Regular takes place at schools under the supervision of Training Command. 
During 1966, a training enrolment of 6,794 recruits and the corps training of officers and 
men of the Army were carried out at regimental depots, units and schools; 348 officers 
completed promotion qualification examinations; 64 officers attended the Canadian 
Army Staff College; and 10 commenced courses at Commonwealth Staff Colleges. Qualify- 
ing courses for junior and senior NCOs were conducted at Training Command schools. 
Officers from the RCAF and RCN as well as officers from Australia, Belgium, Britain, 
Germany, India, Pakistan, Tanzania, Jamaica, Zambia and the United States attended 
courses at Canadian Schools. 


English and French language training is available to all ranks. The R22eR Depot 
(Language Training Company) conducts six-month French language courses for English- 
speaking -officers and NCOs, and a number of French-speaking recruits and potential 
NCOs receive English language training. 


Trades training is given at schools and units. When required, the facilities of civilian 
and allied service schools are used to supplement training at service establishments. 


Under an apprentice training program, selected young men are trained as soldier 
tradesmen and prepared for advancement to senior NCO ranks. During 1966, 83 appren- 
tices were enrolled and 29 civilian teachers were employed to provide academic instruction 
for about 250 apprentice soldiers. Academic credits are obtained from the educational 
authorities of the province where the training is conducted. 


In 1966, the training of the Field Force took place under the direction of Mobile 
Command. Airborne continuation training was carried out by designated units in con- 
junction with unit exercises. The air transportable Ace Mobile Force Battalion par- 
ticipated in a winter exercise in Norway under cold weather conditions. Parachute and 
air supply courses were conducted at the Canadian Joint Air Training Centre at Rivers, 
Man., and courses in Arctic training at Camp Borden, Ont. Collective training for units 
in Canada was carried out at Camp Gagetown, N.B., and Camp Wainwright, Alta. All- 
arms training comprised sub-unit and unit training, and culminated in exercises at the 
Brigade Group level. 


Under the Regular Officer Training Plan (ROTP), selected students are trained for 
commissions in the Canadian Forces at the Canadian Services Colleges (see p. 1178) and 
at Canadian universities and colleges that have university reserve units. Also, university 
reserve units form an integral part of the campus life at most universities. These are 
maintained primarily to produce officers for the Reserve components of the Canadian Forces 
and receive training similar to that given members of the ROTP. 
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Canadian Army (Militia).—The recently revised priority of roles of the Militia is: 
support of the Regular Army; provision of a training force; and assistance for internal 
security and the provision of specialists to assist in staffing national survival installations 
in times of national emergency. Militia training is intended to produce personnel and 
units well trained in the basic military skills and techniques of their corps and in the basic 
skills for survival operations. In consonance with these newly assigned roles, the Militia 
was extensively reorganized during the period November 1964 to March 1965. Based 
largely upon recommendations of the Ministerial Commission on the Reorganization of 
the Canadian Army (Militia), a total of 172 self-accounting units, having an approved 
establishment of 41,718 all ranks, is authorized. Concurrently, personnel and training 
policies were revised. Emphasis has been placed on youth, physical fitness, professional 
competence and vigorous leadership. 


Royal Canadian Army Cadets.—The aim of the Army Cadet organization is to 
provide cadets with a sound knowledge of military fundamentals based on the qualities of 
leadership, patriotism and good citizenship. Planning and the supervision of organization, 
administration and training are carried out by the Canadian Army (Regular), and 136 
officers and men are employed continuously on these duties. Training and administration 
of Army cadets is the responsibility of officers of the Cadet Services of Canada, a sub- 
component of the Reserves, and civilian instructors. As of Oct. 30, 1966, cadet and civilian 
instructors numbered 2,103. 


Cadets, aged 14-18 inclusive, take a progressive three-year course in basic military 
subjects at their cadet corps and selected cadets are given training at summer camps. 
In 1966, 5,062 cadets attended six-week trades and specialist courses at Aldershot, N.S., 
Farnham, Que., Ipperwash and Camp Borden, Ont., Clear Lake, Man., and Vernon, 
B.C.; 1,688 cadets attended two-week cadet leader and special camps at Aldershot, N.S., 
Montreal, Que., Ipperwash, Ont., and Clear Lake and Rivers, Man.; 215 master cadets, 
one officer and six cadets from Britain attended the Banff National Army Cadet Camp, 
Alta., for four weeks; 58 cadets proceeded on an exchange of cadets between Canada and 
Barbados, Jamaica and Trinidad and Tobago during the summer of 1966 and one officer 
and six cadets attended the Outward Bound Course in Towyn, Wales; 388 cadet instructors 
attended qualifying courses of up to six weeks and 424 cadet and civilian instructors were 
employed in training and administrative duties at summer camps. As of October 1966, 
there were 55,928 cadets enrolled in 494 corps. 


The Royal Canadian Air Force 


Operations in 1966.—The RCAF contribution to the air defence of North America 
during the year consisted of three CF-101B interceptor squadrons, two Bomare surface-to- 
air missile squadrons and twenty-nine radar sites. Two of these radar sites were de- 
activated in the latter half of the year. These forces, together with the Distant Early 
Warning Line (DEW), operated under the operational control of North American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD). No. 1 Air Division, Canada’s NATO contribution in 
Europe, operated with eight squadrons of CF-104 aircraft. Six of these squadrons were 
employed in the strike attack role and the other two were employed in the photo recon- 
naissance role. 


The RCAF Maritime Air Command contributed four land-based maritime squadrons 
to the Maritime Defence of North America; three of these, based on the East Coast, are 
equipped with Argus aircraft, the largest and most modern anti-submarine aircraft in the 
world. A continuous program of aircraft modernization and re-equipping with improved 
anti-submarine devices was conducted throughout the year. The East Coast squadrons 
and the Neptune aircraft squadron on the West Coast participated in a number of national, 
international and NATO anti-submarine exercises, and maintained daily patrols and sur- 
veillance of ocean areas adjacent to the Canadian coastlines. arly in the year the RCAF 
Maritime Air Command became an integral part of the new integrated Maritime Command. 
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Air Transport Command (ATC) continued to provide support to the Air Division 
and to the Army Brigade in Europe using long-range Yukon and Hercules aircraft. Airlift 
support was provided to the UN Emergency Force Middle East and to the UN contingents 
in Cyprus. Flying units, operating Caribou and Otter aircraft, were maintained in Egypt 
and India/Pakistan in support of UNEF, UNMOGIP and UNIPOM. In addition, 
ATC provided a major contribution to the Zambian oil airlift. In Canada, ATC airlifted 
Department of National Defence personnel and cargo from coast-to-coast and into the 
Arctic regions. Hercules aircraft were employed for paratroop training of the Canadian 
Army, and T-33 aircraft carried out routine photographic missions for the Department. 
Search and rescue services were provided in the Canadian areas of responsibility. Through- 
out the year, the RCAF flew more than 6,000 hours on search and rescue missions involving 
missing persons, aircraft and marine vessels. Altogether, some 2,000 separate incidents 
were dealt with. 


Training.—Each year the RCAF gives basic training to several thousand officers and 
men to meet retirements, releases and the introduction of new equipment. English lan- 
guage training on initial enlistment is given to French-speaking personnel—at St. Jean, 
Que., for officers and airmen. Course length is variable, up to a maximum of 21 weeks. 
Advanced trades training is given within the service, training on specialized equipment 
is obtained also from industrial firms, and some officers attend postgraduate courses at 
Canadian and United States universities. In addition, aircraft trades training is given 
to a number of trainees from developing countries. 

Aircrew selection is carried out at Officers’ Selection Unit, CFB Downsview, Ont. 
Indoctrination training for aircrew officer cadets takes place at Central Officers’ School, 
Venture, B.C. RCAF pilots are given basic and advanced jet training at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and Gimli, Man., and advanced multi-engine training at Portage la Prairie, Man. 
Radio navigators are trained at Winnipeg, Man. In the year ending Mar. 31, 1967, 
approximately 124 RCAF pilots and 80 radio navigators will complete training to “wings” 
standard; pilot training on piston engined aircraft will be provided for 37 RCN and six 
CA(R) officers. Under bilateral agreements, jet training will be provided for 35 Danish, 
25 Norwegian and four Malaysian pilots, radio navigation training for three Norwegian 
and two Danish navigators, basic helicopter training for three Danish naval pilots and one 
Jamaican army officer, and piston engine training for 15 Malaysian and 31 Tanzanian 
pilots. 

Indoctrination training for newly commissioned non-flying list officers is given at 
CFB Esquimalt, B.C. and technical training at CFB Clinton, Ont. Basic and advanced 
trades training for airmen is given at technical trades schools at Camp Borden and Clinton, 
Ont. Trade advancement training to help airmen improve their job proficiency and to 
qualify for higher trade grouping and pay is provided to Regular and Reserve personnel. 
Operational training on specific aircraft and equipment is given at field technical training 
units and operational training units situated throughout Canada. Semi-annual trade 
examinations are written under the direction of the Training Standards Establishment, 
Trenton, Ont. 


RCAF Reserves.—The active sub-components of the RCAF Reserves are designated 
as the Auxiliary and the Primary Reserve. 

The Auxiliary is made up of four Auxiliary Wing Headquarters located in Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Edmonton and six Flying Squadrons located in the same cities; 
Wing Headquarters direct the operations, training and administration of the Flying Squad- 
rons in their respective areas. All Flying Squadrons are equipped with the DHC-3 Otter. 
Their role is light transport, national survival, and search and rescue services. Light 
transport and national survival exercises are carried out in conjunction with Regular 
and Reserve formations of the RCN and the Canadian Army as well as the RCAF. Search 
and rescue operations are often carried out in accompaniment with civilian and RCAF 
Regular counterparts. In the event of emergency, these squadrons would be used to 
support civilian and military requirements. 
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The Primary Reserve is composed of Air Cadet Officers who staff the Royal Canadian 
Air Cadet Squadrons throughout Canada, of Manning Support Officers who are employed 
for 15 to 30 days each year in career counselling duties at RCAF recruiting units, and of 
University Squadron Staff Officers whose main function is to train members of the Uni- 
versity Reserve Training Plan (URTP) during the academic year. 


Each summer, approximately 130 first-year URTP undergraduates attend an officers 
training course at Reserve Officers School. Following this initial training, specialized 
training is provided in aeronautical engineering, armament, administration, accounts, 
construction engineering, mobile support equipment, recreation, supply or telecommuni- 
cations. Second-year cadets continue the formal or contact training begun the previous 
year and a small number of outstanding cadets is selected for a third summer of contact 
training at a field unit. 


Royal Canadian Air Cadets.—The Air Cadet movement operates on the basis of a 
partnership between the Air Cadet League of Canada, a voluntary civilian organization, 
and the Royal Canadian Air Force. The League sponsors and administers Air Cadet 
activities while the RCAF provides training personnel, syllabi and equipment and also 
assists the League in organization and administration. The objectives of air cadet training 
are to encourage air cadets to develop the attributes of good citizenship, to stimulate in 
them an interest in aviation and space technology and to help them develop a high standard 
of physical fitness, mental altertness and discipline. The authorized ceiling of cadet 
enrolment is 28,000; the strength at Oct. 1, 1966 was 25,596, attached to 369 squadrons 
across Canada. 


During the summer of 1966, camps were conducted at Canadian Forces Bases at Green- 
wood, N.S., St. Jean, Que., Trenton, Ont., and Penhold, Alta., attended by more than 
7,000 cadets and 858 officers and instructors. A seven-week Senior Leaders’ Course was 
held for 240 cadets at Camp Borden, Ont. A Bush Familiarization Course, teaching the 
techniques of survival and ground search, was conducted at Namao, Alta., for 27 cadets. 
Under the International Exchange Visits Program for 1966, 62 cadets were exchanged with 
Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, France, Italy, Israel, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the United States and West Germany. 


About 250 senior air cadets receive flying training annually at flying clubs through 
RCAF sponsored scholarships; 74 additional scholarships were awarded by the Air Cadet 
League and other organizations in 1966. 


Section 4.—Services Colleges and Staff Training Colleges 


Canadian Services Colleges.—The three Canadian Services Colleges are the Royal 
Military College of Canada founded at Kingston, Ont., in 1876, Royal Roads which was 
established in 1941 near Victoria, B.C., as a school for naval officers, and Collége militaire 
royal de Saint-Jean established at St. Jean, Que., primarily to meet the needs of French- 
speaking cadets. The Royal Military College and Royal Roads were constituted as 
Canadian Services Colleges in 1948, and Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean was opened 
in 1952. In 1959, the Legislature of the Province of Ontario granted the Royal Military 
College a charter empowering it to grant degrees. 


The purpose of the instruction and training at the Services Colleges is to impart the 
knowledge, to teach the skills and to develop the qualities of character and leadership 
essential to officers of all three Armed Services. The courses of instruction provide a 
sound and balanced liberal scientific and military education leading to degrees in arts, 
science and engineering which are granted by the Royal Military College. 


For cadets entering the Royal Military College and Royal Roads, the course is of four 
years duration. As the third and fourth years of the course are given only at the Royal 
Military College, cadets entering Royal Roads must proceed to that College for the final 
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two years of the arts, science or engineering courses. For cadets entering Collége militaire 
royal de Saint-Jean, which gives a preparatory year, the course is of five years duration. 
Cadets take the preparatory, first and second years at that institution and the final two 
years at the Royal Military College. 


For admission to the Royal Military College of Canada and to Royal Roads, an appli- 
cant must have obtained senior matriculation or equivalent standing. For admission to 
Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean, an applicant must have junior matriculation or 
equivalent. A candidate who has obtained a Bachelor of Arts degree at a classical college 
or has completed first year science or philosophy II at Collége Mont Saint-Louis may apply 
-for entry into first year at Collége militaire royal de Saint-Jean. A candidate must be 
single, a Canadian citizen or British subject normally resident in Canada, and be physically 
fit. The age limits for admission to the first year are between 16 and 21 years as of Jan. 
1 of the year of entry; for admission to the preparatory year a cadet must have reached his 
16th but not his 20th birthday on Jan. 1 of the year of entry. 


Most cadets entering the Services Colleges enrol under the Regular Officer Training 
Plan. Applicants accepted enrol according to their choice, as officer cadets in the Royal 
Canadian Navy, the Canadian Army or the Royal Canadian Air Force. Costs of tuition, 
uniforms, books, instruments and other fees are borne by the Department of National 
Defence and cadets are paid $180 a month. Cadets are charged $85 a month for board 
and lodging. On successfully completing their academic and military training, cadets 
are granted permanent commissions in the Regular Force. 


A limited number of high school students may be selected to enter the Services Colleges 
on payment of tuition fees, etc. Graduates are granted commissions and serve in the 
Reserve components of the Forces. Young men who qualify for Dominion Cadetships also 
serve in a reserve capacity. These Cadetships are awarded by the Federal Government in 
recognition of a candidate’s parent having been killed, died or been severely incapacitated 
in the service of one of Canada’s Armed Forces or the Canadian Merchant Marine during 
hostilities. A maximum of 15 Dominion Cadetships may be awarded in any one year, 
five in each Service. Each is valued at $580, which covers first-year fees. 


During the 1966-67 academic year, 1,139 cadets were in attendance at the Services 
Colleges, 563 of them at the Royal Military College, 201 at Royal Roads and 375 at Collége 
militaire royal de Saint-Jean. Of the total, 253 were enrolled in the Navy, 409 in the Army 
and 477 in the Air Force. 


Staff Training Colleges.—The Canadian Army Staff College at Kingston, Ont., 
gives an 11-month course for the training of officers for staff appointments. Although 
most of the student body is composed of Canadian Army Officers, officers from the other 
two Services and from the armies of other Commonwealth and NATO countries also attend. 
Instruction is based upon the study of précis and references, demonstrations and lectures, 
and indoor and outdoor exercises. Aside from purely military subjects, the curriculum 
includes research and development, world affairs and lectures by prominent guest speakers. 


The Canadian Forces College at Armour Heights, Toronto, Ont., consists of three 
colleges for the staff training of officers:— 


Staff College.—Officers of Major (equivalent) rank take a 44-week course to prepare 
them for assumption of higher rank in the Canadian Armed Forces. Training emphasizes 
logical and precise written and oral expression of ideas; staff and administrative pro- 
Cag scientific and technical developments; and national and international current 
affairs. 

Staff School.—Officers of Captain and Lieutenant (equivalent) rank take a 14-week 
course to prepare them to assume junior staff and administrative positions in the Canadian 
Armed Forces. Training emphasizes military administrative procedures; the conduct of 
correspondence; and civil and military organization. Students are also introduced to 
national and international current affairs. 


Extension School.—Graduates of the Staff School are provided with extension courses 
in a variety of military and academic subjects. 
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National Defence College at Kingston, Ont., the senior defence college, provides an 
11-month course of study covering the economic, political and military aspects of the defence 
of Canada. Senior officers and civil servants from the Armed Forces and Federal Govern- 
ment departments attend, as well as a few representatives from industry. Lecturers are 
chosen from among the leaders in various fields in Canada and other countries. In addition, 
tours and visits to certain parts of Canada, the United States, Europe and the Middle East 
familiarize students with conditions and influences in their own and other countries. 


Section 5.—The Defence Research Board 


The Defence Research Board, established in 1947, provides scientific assistance and 
advice to the Canadian Forces. It consists of a full-time chairman and vice-chairman, two 
or more ex officio members and nine other appointed members. The ex officio members are 
the Deputy Minister of National Defence, the President of the National Research Council 
and such other members as may be appointed by the Minister of National Defence as 
members representing the Canadian Forces. The other members, appointed by the 
Governor in Council for three-year terms, are selected from universities and industry 
because of their scientific and technical backgrounds. 


The organization consists of headquarters staff, an operational research corps and 
seven research laboratories, and liaison offices at London, England, Washington, U.S.A., 
and Paris, France. Advisory committees composed of leading Canadian scientists provide 
invaluable assistance to the Board by their consideration of a variety of problems. 


The Defence Research Board is an integral and permanent part of the defences of 
the country. The Chairman is a member of the Defence Council. The Board’s fundamen- 
tal purpose is to correlate the special scientific requirements of the Armed Forces with the 
general research activities of the scientific community at large. Its efforts are concentrated 
upon defence problems of particular importance to Canada or for which Canada has unique 
resources or facilities. Existing research facilities such as those of the National Research 
Council are used whenever possible to meet the needs of the Armed Forces. The Board 
has built up new facilities only in those fields that have little or no civilian interest. Close 
collaboration is maintained with Canada’s larger partners; specialization is made possible 
only through the willingness of Britain and the United States to exchange the results of 
their broader programs for the less numerous but nevertheless valuable benefits of Canadian 
research. 


The Board operates seven specialized research and development laboratories which 
are concerned primarily with maritime warfare, guns, rockets and missiles as armaments, 
defence against missiles, research on the upper atmosphere using ground-based equipment 
as well as balloons, rockets and satellites, propulsion and propellants, telecommunications, 
geophysical studies of the Arctic, defence against atomic, chemical and biological weapons, 
studies of shock and blast, biosciences research and operational research. The Board also 
supports and organizes an extramural program of research in the universities and industry. 
Some 200 grants are awarded annually to Canadian university staff members for research 
on problems of defence interest and a special fund is used to place contracts with industry 
for research in selected fields. 


Research on maritime warfare problems, particulary those relating to submarine 
detection and tracking, is carried out at the Naval Research Establishment, Dartmouth, 
N.S., and at the Pacific Naval Laboratory, Esquimalt, B.C. Research and development of 
weapons and defence against various weapons is undertaken in co-operation with the 
Armed Services at several establishments, the largest of which is the Canadian Armament 
Research and Development Establishment near Valcartier, Que. Its principal activities 
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include studies of defence against missiles, studies of the properties and application of 
infrared and other detection devices, exploration of the upper atmosphere with balloons and 
rockets, and the development of rocket propellants. 


The Defence Research Telecommunications Establishment in Ottawa is concerned 
mainly with problems of communications which involve exploration of the ionosphere with 
ground-based equipment, with rockets and with satellites, and the applications of the science 
of electronics to military problems. Research on the defensive aspects of chemical, 
biological and atomic weapons is carried out at two Defence Research Board establishments 
—the Defence Chemical, Biological and Radiation Laboratories at Ottawa, Ont., and the 
Suffield Experimental Station at Ralston, Alta. 


The Defence Research Medical Laboratories near Toronto are concerned with bio- 
sciences research, chiefly with raising the operating efficiency of man working in the military 
environment, and includes such subjects as human physiology, experimental psychology 
and research on clothing. 


Operational research is carried on by an integrated headquarters group which conducts 
long-range scientific analysis of future defence problems. The staff consists of operational 
research scientists provided by the Board and service officers. The Board also provides 
operational research scientists as members of teams in the various Service Commands. 


Thus, the Board continues to support the fields of research that are of foremost interest 
to the Canadian Armed Services and the program is under continuing review to ensure that 
cognizance is taken of all changes in emphasis in defence requirements. Close liaison is 
maintained between the Defence Research Board and the Department of Defence Produc- 
tion to ensure that research and development activities are closely integrated with pro- 
duction. 


PART II.—DEFENCE PRODUCTION* 


Under the provisions of the Defence Production Act (RSC 1952, c. 62, as amended), 
the Department of Defence Production has exclusive authority to procure the goods and 
services required by the Department of National Defence and the responsibility to ensure 
that the necessary productive capacity, capability and materials are available to support 
the defence production program. The latter responsibility includes defence development 
and production-sharing with the United States, defence production export activities with 
NATO and other friendly countries, and co-operation in research, development and pro- 
duction programs within the NATO alliance. The Department also provides management 
and staff for the Canadian Commercial Corporation, a Crown company primarily responsible 
for the contracting in Canada for defence goods purchased by other governments and for 
contracting for supplies to meet Canadian requirements under External Aid Programs and 
other international agreements. The Department is responsible for planning and making 
other necessary arrangements for the immediate establishment of a war supplies agency, 
should there be a nuclear attack. 


Implementing recommendations of the Royal Commission on Government Organiza- 
tion, the Government assigned to the Department of Defence Production the responsibility 
for forming a central purchasing and supply agency. ‘The plan of organization for a future 
Department of Supply prepared by the Department requires the integration of the pur- 
chasing organization of Defence Production with supply functions. These supply functions 
were grouped with the regional purchasing function of Defence Production and Crown 
Assets Disposal Corporation to form the Canadian Government Supply Service. 


* Prepared in the Information Division, Department of Defence Production, Ottawa. 
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Procurement and construction contracts issued by the Department of Defence Pro- 
duction and Defence Construction (1951) Limited* had a net value of $713,415,000 in 
1965 and $452,530,000 in the first half of 1966. (The net value of contracts is made up of 
the value of new contracts issued as well as amendments that increased or decreased 
existing contracts.) The net value of contracts in 1965 according to the various sources 
for which they were issued was as follows:— 


PG: of 
Net Total 
Source ‘ Value Value 
$ 
Department of National Defence.........+..+seeeeesrerssrerecstec es 473 , 534,358 66.38 
Department of Defence Production (DDP Votes).......-2esseseeeeee 1,462,662 0.21 
Foreign Governments— 
United States......ccccccessnvccctccsecsccsscccsdevcrscceccnccssess 154,384,358 21.64 
Priel fee ele ee ce Rte wien ee sta 5 ks eee ren sets ante 1, 843,278 0.26 
Other! see iy Pe, aaa 2 2ana Re Sioa tare eters Ree rete 5,929,910 0.83 
Canadian Sources other than DND and DDP— 
Pictorial Aids coche teen tard oa PETE en eaiae Coe eee seme eemeemne 19,650,299 2.75 
Other Government Departments..........+--++> Bodh Measure tetas 56,609,793 7.93 
OVALS oki GNes PEs ure He es Sa Eo Ua eats CSS See Tee ee 713,414, 658 100.00 


The $473,534,000 in contracts placed,on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
in 1965 was 4.8 p.c. below the value in 1964. There was an increase of $14,358,000 in the 
shipbuilding program, one of $6,531,000 in the armament program and one of $6,062,000 
in the electronics and communication equipment program. On the other hand there 
was a decrease of $15,891,000 in the aircraft program and one of $10,124,000 in the tank- 
automotive program. 


Contracts placed outside Canada on behalf of the Department of National Defence 
in 1965 amounted to $82,543,000, which was 17 p.c. of the total net value of prime contracts 
issued. Contracts valued at $47,856,000 were placed in the United States, $26,509,000 
in Britain and $8,177,000 in other countries. Expenditure on contracts placed in 1965 
was $462,732,000, an amount 15.3 p.c. lower than in 1964. Expenditure against aircraft 
programs decreased by $32,301,000 or 16.9 p.c.; for electronics and communication equip- 
ment by $12,477,000 or 11.0 p.c. and for tank-automotive by $10,423,000 or 40.8 p.c. 


Of the $452,530,000 in contracts issued during the first half of 1966, $298,264,000 or 
66 p.c. was for the Department of N ational Defence and expenditures against prime con- 
tracts placed for that Department stood at $262,005,000. The Department of Defence 
Production placed $1,463,000 in contracts in 1965 and $1,641,000 in the first half of 1966 


against certain appropriations to assist Canadian defence industries. Revolving Fund 
contracts amounted to $16,288,000 in 1965 and $21,047,000 in the first half of 1966. 


Contracts placed for all sources other than the Departments of National Defence and 
Defence Production totalled $238,418,000 in 1965, of which $154,384,000 was for the 
United States Government; $56,610,000 for Canadian non-defence Government depart- 
ments and agencies and $19,650,000 for External Aid programs. For the first six months 
of 1966, contracts placed for the United States Government amounted to $81,708,000, 
for Canadian non-defence Government departments and agencies, $39,000,000; and for 
External Aid programs, $21,000,000. . 


Defence Production and Development Sharing.—In 1965, $259,500,000 worth 
of United States defence production-sharing contracts were placed with Canadian industry, 
an increase of 55 p.c. over 1964. The higher level in 1965 was accounted for by increased 
levels of incremental funding on the United States share of the joint Canada/United States 
F-104G MAP aircraft program and increased United States procurement in areas such as 
aircraft engine and airframe spares, aircraft components, vehicle components, electronic 
navigation equipment and communication equipment. The total United States defence 
production-sharing procurement in Canada during the seven years of the program was 
$1,174,200,000. 


* Military construction is the prime function of Defence Construction (1951) Limited (see p. 147). 
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Prime contracts placed by the United States Government with the Canadian Com- 
mercial Corporation increased from 1,561 in 1964, to 1,707 in 1965, the latter having a total 
value of $146,500,000. Subcontracts received directly by Canadian firms increased from 
2,445 to 2,895 and were valued at $109,800,000. Other prime contracts received directly 
from the United States Government by Canadian industry and other institutions had a 
value of $3,221,505. 


In 1965, continued assistance was given to Canadian industry under the development- 
sharing program for research and development projects of interest to the United States 
Services; 56 development-sharing contracts were in effect with expenditure totalling 
$22,000,000. 


Co-operation in NATO and RDP (Research, Development and Production) 
and Exports Overseas.—Canadian industry is encouraged to participate in supplying the 
defence needs of European and other countries in such areas as aircraft, training and navi- 
gational aids and engine spares. During 1965, 80 Canadian firms reported the receipt of 
$67,736,000 in-prime contracts and subcontracts from 43 NATO and other countries 
(excluding the United States), although over 95 p.c. of this business came from some 14 
countries. Of this total, which was an increase of 11 p.c. over 1964, prime contracts ac- 
counted for $46,076,000 and subcontracts placed in Canada by overseas countries, for 
$21,660,000. The major purchases in this group were for Caribou, Otter and Twin Otter 
aircraft, F-104G simulator spares, rocket launchers and nosecap assemblies for the NATO 
M-72 light antitank weapon program, navigational equipment for the F-104G aircraft, 
position and homing indicators, spares for vehicles, aircraft engines and spares, MK44 
torpedoes and spares, and a contribution to the shared development of the CL-89 surveil- 
lance drone. _ 


During 1965, Canadian defence contracts placed in overseas countries on behalf of the 
Canadian Armed Services amounted to $51,011,000, consisting of $31,259,000 in prime 
contracts and $19,752,000 in sub-contracts, so that Canada benefited from this exchange 
of defence contracting by $16,725,000. 


PART III.—CIVIL EMERGENCY PLANNING (CIVIL DEFENCE) 


The present arrangements for civil emergency planning in Canada took form in 1958 
following an analysis by the Canadian Government of the kind of military and civilian 
arrangements necessary to prepare the nation for the possibility of nuclear war. This 
review led to a major re-arrangement of federal civil defence functions, together with an 
offer from the Federal Government to assume certain responsibilities previously borne by 
provinces and municipalities. The reorganization, which became effective on Sept. 1, 
1959, was based on the principles that: (1) civil defence was properly a function or activity 
of government rather than a separate organization as such, and (2) this function should be 
divided into clearly defined tasks assigned to the appropriate levels of government, and at 
each governmental level made the responsibility of those departments or agencies best 
able to undertake and discharge them. 


The Canada Emergency Measures Organization is the federal co-ordinating agency 
for all civil emergency planning. The Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order (Order 
in Council PC 1965-1041) dated June 8, 1965, defines the functions of the Canada Emer- 
gency Measures Organization, designates it as a department for administrative purposes and 
places it under the control and supervision of the Minister of Industry. Its functions 
include:— 

(1) the development of policies and a program to ensure the continuity of government in an 

emergency; 

(2) the co-ordination of civil emergency planning and training within the Federal Government; 


(3) in conjunction with provincial authorities, the development of policies and a program for 
the control of civil road transport resources; 
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(4) the provision of assistance and guidance to provincial government and municipalities in 
respect of the preparation of civil emergency measures in matters that are not the responsi- 
bility of a department of the Federal Government; 


(5) the provision of general liaison with other countries and with NATO on matters relating 
to civil emergency measures; and 


(6) the responsibility for the direction and administration of the Canadian Emergency Measures 
College at Arnprior, Ont. 


The Civil Emergency Measures Planning Order also defines the civil emergency powers, 
duties and functions of the Ministers of federal departments and agencies having immediate 
responsibilities in the event of a war emergency. Included in this category are the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Defence Production, External Affairs, Finance, Fisheries, Justice, 
Labour, National Defence, National Health and Welfare, Post Office, Public Works, 
Transport, the Bank of Canada, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation and the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. In view of the Govern- 
ment Organization Act, 1966, it is anticipated the Department of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion and the Department of the Solicitor General also will be included in this category. 

Certain emergency functions of government are a projection of normal provincial 
peacetime responsibility. The following represent responsibilities of this kind, and are 
the concern of provincial authorities with such federal assistance as may be necessary :— 

(1) preservation of law and order and the prevention of panic by the use of provincial and 


municipal police and special constables, with whatever support is necessary and feasible 
from the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the Armed Services at provincial request; 

(2) control of road traffic, except in areas damaged or covered by heavy fallout, including 
special measures to assist in the emergency movement of people from areas likely to be 
attacked or affected by heavy fallout; 

(3) reception services, including arrangements for providing accommodation, emergency 
feeding and other emergency supplies and welfare services for people who have lost or left 
their homes or who require assistance because of the breakdown of normal facilities; 

(4) organization and control of medical services, hospitals and public health measures; 

(5) maintenance, clearance and repair of highways; 

(6) organization of municipal and other services for the maintenance and repair of water and 
sewerage systems; and 

(7) organization of municipal and other fire fighting services, and control over and direction of 
these services in wartime, except in damaged or heavy fallout areas, where fire fighting 
services would be under the direction of the Army as part of the re-entry operation. 
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PART I.—OFFICIAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Section 1.—Books About Canada 


This basic list of books about Canada, contributed by the National Library (February 
1967), includes a selection of publications grouped alphabetically by author and arranged 
under the subject classifications of Biography, Country and People, Economics, External 
Relations, Government and Politics, History, Literature and the Arts, and General Refer- 
ence Works. The selection represents many aspects of Canadian life, emphasizes the latest 
editions of books published within the past ten years, and includes titles issued in either or 
both English and French, accompanied by the publisher’s address. 


It should be noted that, although this list is now an annual feature of the Year Book, 
it is not a cumulative presentation; it is limited to about 480 titles, necessitating the omis- 
sion of some items that appeared the preceding year to permit the inclusion of others. For 
additional titles, the reader should consult the lists of books in earlier Year Books or one 
or more of the bibliographical collections listed below under the heading ‘‘General Reference 
Works”, particularly the monthly or annual editions of Canadiana published by the Nation- 
al Library. 


Biography 


BaRnakD, Julienne. Mémoires Chapais. Montréal, Fides, 1961-64. 3 v. 
Barrette, Antonio. Mémoires. T.1. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1966. 448 p. 
Brat, J. R. The Pearson phenomenon. Toronto, Longmans, 1964. 210 p. 
Biographies canadiennes-francaises. 20e éd. Montréal, 1965. 1347 p. 


Bisnop, Morris. Champlain; the life of fortitude. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1963. 308 p. 
(Carleton library, no. 4) 


Bisuor, W. A. The courage of the early morning, a son’s biography of a famous father: the story of Billy 
Bishop. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 211 p. 


Boucuarp, T. D. Mémoires de T. D. Bouchard. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1960. 3 v. 
Brappon, Russell. Roy Thomson of Fleet Street. London, Collins, 1965. 396 p. 
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Brown, Florence M. Breaking barriers; Eric Brown and the National Gallery. Ottawa, Society for 
Art Publications, 1964. 113 p. 

Campsett, Marjorie Wilkins. McGillivray, Lord of the Northwest. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1962. 
337 p. 

Campsett, Marjorie Wilkins. No compromise; the story of Colonel Baker and the CNIB. Toronto, 
McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 217 p. 

Canadian writers. Ecrivains canadiens. A biographical dictionary edited by—un dictionnaire 
biographique rédigé par Guy Sytvestrz, Brandon Conron, C. F. Kurncx. New ed. rev. and 
enl. Nouv. éd.rev.etaugm. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 186 p. (Articles by French lan- 
guage authors are in French.) 

Carr, Emily. Hundreds and thousands; the journals of Emily Carr. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1966. 
332 p. 

Cowan, John. Canada’s Governors-General, Lord Monck to General Vanier. Centennial ed. Toronto, 
York Pub. Co., 1965. 260 p. 

CREIGHTON, Donald. John A. Macdonald. Toronto, Macmillan, 1952-55. 2 v. 

Dawson, R. M. William Lyon Mackenzie King; a political biography. Vol. 1, 1874-1923. Vol. 2, 
1923-1932 by H. Blair Nzatsy. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1958-63. 2 v. 

Dictionary of Canadian biography. General editor, G. W. Brown. Directeur adjoint, Marcel 
TrupDEL. Vol.1. 1000+01700. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1965. (To be complete 
in 24 v.) 

Dictionnaire biographique du Canada. General editor, G. W. Brown. Directeur adjoint, Marcel 
TrupvEL. T.1. 100041700. Québec, Presses de l’ Université Laval, 1966. (L’ouvrage entier 
doit comprendre 24 v.) 

Drury, E.C. Farmer premier; memoirs of the Honourable E. C. Drury. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1966. 198 p. 

Fatmaane, Thérése. Un marquis du grand siécle, Jacques-René de Brisay de Denonville, gouverneur 
de la Nouvelle-France 1637-1710. Montréal, Editions Leméac, 1965. 341 p. 

Gaanon, M. A. Le ciel et l’enfer d’ Arthur Buies. Québec, Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1965. 
360 p. (Vie des lettres canadiennes, 2) 

Gitzert, Heather M. Awakening continent; the life of Lord Mount Stephen. Vol.1. 1829-91. Aber- 
deen, Aberdeen University Press, 1965. 314p. (Vol. 2 will not be completed until the private 
papers of J. J. Hill are made available in 1981.) 

Grauam, Roger. Arthur Meighen; a biography. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1960-65. 3 V. 

Gray, J. M. Lord Selkirk of Red River. ‘Toronto, Macmillan, 1963. 388 p. 

Great Canadians; a century of achievement. Selected by Vincent Massry and others. Illustrated by 
Franklin ARBUCKLE. Toronto, Canadian Centennial Pub. Co., 1965. 122p. (The Canadian 
centennial library) 

GreNnon, Hector. Chroniques vécues; des modestes origines d’une élite urbaine. T. 1. Montréal 
Editions de l’Homme, 1966. 494 p. 

Innis, Mary Quayle, ed. The clear spirit; twenty Canadian women and their times. Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press, 1966. 304 p. (Includes two chapters in French) 

LAMONTAGNE, Roland. La Galissoniére et le Canada. Montréal, Presses de l’ Université de Mon- 
tréal, 1962. 104 p. 

La Roque pE RoquEBRUNE, Robert. Quartier Saint-Louis; récit par Robert de Roquebrune pseud. 
Sa Fides, 1966. 199 p. (Collection du nénuphar, 30) (Suite de Testament de mon 
enfance 

Lucuxovicn, Michael. A Ukrainian Canadian in Parliament; memoirs of M ichael Luchkovich. Toron- 
to, Ukrainian Canadian Research Foundation, 1965. 128 p. (Ukrainian Canadian Research 
Foundation. The Canadian centennial series, 2) 


MacGregor, J. G. Peter Fidler: Canada’s forgotten surveyor, 1769-1822. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1966. 265 p. 


Mackenzin, Sir Alexander. First man west; Alexander Mackenzie’s journal of his voyage to the Pacific 
ated RB eee in 1793. Edited by Walter Sueprz. Montreal, McGill University Press, 
; De 


Masszy, Vincent. What’s past is prologue; memoirs. Toronto, Macmillan, 1963. 540 p. 


Nuueakx. J, Nuligak. Translated from the Eskimo by Maurice METavErR. Illus. by Exoorak. 
Toronto, P. Martin Associates, 1966. 208 p. 


Our living tradition. First to fifth series. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1957-65. 5 v. in 4. 
(Public lectures given at Carleton University on prominent Canadians) 
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La Chanson francaise par Jacques Charpentreau et autres. Montréal, Editions Bellarmin, 1965. 136 p. 
(Collection ‘‘Collége et famille’’, n° 1) 


Court, Paulette. L’ Hiver dans le roman canadien-frangais. Québec, Presses de l’ Université Laval, 
1965. 281 p. (Vie des lettres canadiennes, 3) ' 
Creiauton, Helen. Maritime folk songs. Musical transcriptions and chord symbols by Kenneth 
Peacock. Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1962. 214 p. 

Duvat, Paul. Group of Seven drawings. Toronto, Burns and MacEachern, 1965. 1v. (chiefly 
illus.) 

Fowke, Edith, and Mus, Alan. Canada’s story in song. Rev. ed. Piano accompaniments by 
Helmut Buums. Guitar accompaniments by Bran Morrison. Toronto, W. J. Gage, 1965. 
230 p. (Songs accompanied by explanatory text) 


Fowxe, Edith, ed. Traditional singers and songs from Ontario. Toronto, Burns and MacEachern, 
1965. 210 p. (Traditional singers and songs, v. 1) 


Tue GALLERY oF CanaDIAN ART. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1962-65. 
1. Cornelius Krieghoff, by Marius Barsrav. 15 p., 30 p. of illus. 
2. Tom Thomson, by R. H. Husparp. 16 p., 30 p. of illus. 
3. David Milne, by Alan Jarvis. 16 p., 30 p. of illus. 
4. Alfred Pellan, by D. W. Buchanan. 15p., 30 p. of illus. 
5. On the enjoyment of modern art; an explanatory tezt. Illus. by Canadian paintings. 72 p. 


Gowans, A. W. Building Canada; an architectural history of Canadian life. Rev. and enl.ed. Tor- 
onto, Oxford University Press, 1966. 412 p. (First ed. 1958, under title Looking at architec- 
ture in Canada) 


GranpMmonpD, Eloi de, Hupon, Normand, et Roux, J. L. Diz ans de théétre au Nouveau Monde; 
histoire d’une compagnie thédtrale canadienne. Montréal, Editions Leméac, 1961. 1 v. (non 
paginé) 

GRANDPRE, Pierre de. Diz ans de vie littéraire au Canada francais. Montréal, Beauchemin, 1966. 
293 p. 


Great Canadian painting; a century of art. Toronto, Canadian Centennial Pub. Co., 1966. 127 p. 
(The Canadian centennial library) 


Greenuit, R. A. Early photography in Canada. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1965. 173 p. 


Hameuin, Jean. Le renouveau du théatre au Canada francais. Montréal, Editions du Jour, 1962. 
160 p. 


Harper, J. R. Painting in Canada; a history. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1966. 443 p. 


Harrer,J.R. La peinture au Canada des origines d nos jours. Québec, Presses del’ Université Laval, 
1966. 442 p. 


Hernricu, T. A.,ed. Art treasures in the Royal Ontario Museum. Toronto, McClelland and Stew- 
art, 1963. 200 p. 


Hussarp, R.H.,ed. Ananthology of Canadianart. ‘Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1960. 187p. 
Hussarp, R. H. The development of Canadian art. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963. 187 p. 
HussarD, R. H. L’évolution del’art au Canada. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 1963. 137 p. 


Jounson, E. Pauline. Pauline Johnson: her life and work; her biography written by, and her prose 
and poems selected by Marcus VAN Steen. ‘Toronto, Musson, 1965. 279 p. 


Katuman, Helmut. A history of music in Canada 1534-1914. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
1960. 311 p. 


Kuincx, C. F., and Warrers, R. E., eds. Canadian anthology. Rev. ed. Toronto, Gage, 1966. 
626 p. (Selected poetry and prose from English-Canadian literature) 


Kurncx, C. F. et al., eds. Literary history of Canada; Canadian literature in English. Toronto, 
University of Toronto Press, 1965. 945 p. 


Layton, Irving. Collected poems. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1965. 353 p. 


Macxenziz, W. R., comp. Ballads and sea songs from Nova Scotia. Hatboro, Pa., Folklore As. 
sociates, 1963. 421 p. 


MacRagz, Marion, and Apamson, Anthony. The ancestral roof; domestic architecture of Upper Canada. 
Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1963. 258 p. 


Ming, W.S., comp. Canadian full-length plays in English; a preliminary annotated catalogue. Ottawa, 
Dominion Drama Festival, 1964. 47 p. 


Mune, W.S.,comp. Canadian full-length plays in English, II. Ottawa, Dominion Drama Festival, 
1966. 39 p. (A supplement to the preliminary annotated catalogue) 


MontréAt. Musée des beaux-arts. Le Musée des beauz-arts de Montréal; peinture, sculpture, arts 
décoratifs. Montréal, 1960. 192 p. 


MONTREAL. Museum of Fine Arts. The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts; painting, sculpture, decora- 
tive arts. Montreal, 1960. 192 p. 


MontrReAL. Musée des beaux-arts. Paul Emile Borduas, 1905-1960. Montréal, 1962. 57 p. 
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Morisset, Gérard. La peinture traditionnelle au Canada francais. Montréal. Cercle du Livre de 
France, 1960. 216 p. (Encyclopédie du Canada francais, v. 2) 

Morais, Peter, and Karpisu, Larry, comps. and eds. Canadian feature films, 191 4-1964. Ottawa, 
Canadian Film Institute, 1965. 57 p. (Canadian Film Archives. Canadian filmography 
series, no. 1) 

Morais, Peter, ed. The National Film Board of Canada: the war years; a collection of contemporary 
articles and _a selected index of productions. Ottawa, Canadian Film Institute, 1965. 32 Dp. 
(Canadian Film Archives. Canadian filmography series, no. 3) 


Pacey, Desmond. Creative writing in Canada; a short history of English Canadian literature. 2d ed. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1961. 314 p. 


PaLaRDY, Jean. The early furniture of French Canada. 2d ed. Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 413 p. 

PaLaRDY, Jean. Les meubles anciens du Canada frangais. 2e éd. rev. et augm. Paris, Arts et métiers 
graphiques, 1965. 411 p. 

PaRApIs, Suzanne. Femme fictive, femme réelle; le personnage féminin dans le roman féminin canadien- 
frangais, 1884-1966. Québec, Garneau, 1966. 330 p. 

Pracock, Kenneth. Songs of the Newfoundland outports. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 3 v. 
(National Museum of Canada bulletin no. 197) 


RECHERCHES SOCIOGRAPHIQUES. Colloque. 2e, Québec, 1964. Littérature et société canadiennes- 
fran¢gaises; ouvrage réalisé sous la direction de Fernand Dumont et J.-C. FALARDEAU. Québec, 
Presses de |’ Université Laval, 1964. 272 p. 

Ricwarps, Stanley, ed. Canada on stage; a collection of one-act plays. Edited and introduced by 
Stanley Ricwarps. Toronto, Clarke, Irwin, 1960. 324 p. 

Rosert, Guy. Ecole de Montréal;, situation et tendances—situation and trends. Traduction anglaise 
de George Lacn. Montréal, Editions du Centre de psychologie et de pédagogie, 1964. 150 p. 
(Collection Artistes canadiens, 3) 

Rosert, Guy. Littérature du Québec. T. 1. Témoignages de 17 poétes. Montréal, Librairie 
Déom, 1964. 333 p. (Doit comprendre 8 tomes) 

Rosert, Guy. Pellan; sa vie et son oeuvre—his life and his art. Montréal, Editions du Centre de 
psychologie et de pédagogie, 1963. 135 p. (Collection Artistes canadiens) 

Rosipoux, Réjean, o.m.i., et Renaup, André. Le roman canadien-francais du vingtiéme siécle. 
Ottawa, Editions de l’ Université d’Ottawa, 1966. 221p. (Visage des lettres canadiennes) 

Le roman canadien-francais: évolution, témoignages, bibliographie. Montréal, Fides, 1964. 458 Dp. 
(Archives des lettres canadiennes, t. 3) 

Rome, David. Jews in Canadian literature; a bibliography. Montreal, Canadian Jewish Congress 
and Jewish Public Library, 1962. 259 p. 

Ross, Malcolm, ed. Poets of the Confederation. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1960. 130 p. 
(A New Canadian library original, 91) 

Smirp, A. J. M. The book of Canadian prose. v.1. Early beginnings to Confederation. Toronto, 
Gage, 1965. 

SmirH, A. J. M. The Ozford book of Canadian verse in English and French, 1960. Toronto, Oxford 
University Press, 1965. 445 p. (An Oxford in Canada paperback, 1) 


Spence, Hilda, and Spence, Kevin. A guide to early Canadian glass. Don Mills, Ont., Longmans, 
1966. 112 p. 


STRATFORD SHAKESPEAREAN FEstivaAL FounpDATION or Canava. The Stratford Festival story, 1953- 
1966. Stratford, Ont., 1966. 29 p. 


Swinton, George. Eskimo sculpture. Sculpture esquimaude. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1965. 224p. (Text bilingual) 

Nees ek Anthologie de la poésie canadienne-frangaise. 4e éd. Montréal, Beauchemin, 

. p. 

Tuerio, Adrien. Conteurs canadiens-frangais; époque contemporaine. Montréal, Librairie Déom, 
1965. 322 p. (Anthologie formée de récits de vingt-trois auteurs) 

Tovueas, Gérard. Histoire dela littérature canadienne-frangaise. 3eéd. Paris, Presses universitaires 
de France, 1966. 312 p. 

Touaas, Gérard. History of French-Canadian literature. Translation by Alta L. Coox. 2d ed. 
Toronto, Ryerson Press, 1966. 301 p. 

Warters, R. E., ed. British Columbia. 2d ed. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1961. 576 p. 
(An anthology) 


Weaver, R. L., ed. Canadian short stories. Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1966. 420 p. 
(An Oxford in Canada paperback, 7) 


Weir, E. A. The struggle for national broadcasting in Canada. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 
1965. 477 p. 


Wuson, M. T., ed. Poetry of midcentury, 1940-1960. Toronto, McClelland and Stewart, 1964. 
237 p. (New Canadian library original, no. 04. Poets of Canada, v. 3) 
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Wuson, R. D. Le passé vivant de Montréal. The living past of Montreal. (Texte de Eric McLuan. 
Version francaise de Paul Rousseu.) Montréal, McGill University Press, 1964. 11p., 10 pl. 

Wyrcezynsk1, Paul. Frangois-Xavier Garneau; aspects littéraire de son oeuvre. Ottawa, Editions de 
l Université d’Ottawa, 1966. 207 p. (Visage des lettres canadiennes) 


General Reference Works 


Anaer, W. H., and Ancer, H. D. A digest of Canadian law. 18th ed. by F. R. Humsz. Toronto, 
Canada Law Book Co., 1961. 538 p. 

The Atlantic year book. Fredericton, N.B. Published for the Atlantic Advocate by Brunswick 
Press. Annual. 

Boutt, Reynald, comp. Bibliographie du droit canadien. Montréal, Wilson et Lafleur, 1966. 393 p. 

Boutt, Reynald, comp. A bibliography of Canadian law. Montreal, Wilson and Lafleur, 1966. 
393 p. 

Canapa. Department of Public Printing and Stationery. Canadian government publications cata- 
logue. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. Annual. 

Canapa. Département des impressions et de la papeterie publiques. Publications du gouvernement 
canadien; catalogue. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine. Annuel. 

Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada one hundred 1867-1967. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1967. 512p. (A Centennial volume published in lieu of ‘‘Canada 1967; official handbook of 

present conditions and recent progress’’) 

Canapa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Canada un siécle 1867-1967. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine, 1967. 512 p. (Edition spéciale pour le Centenaire, qui remplace «Canada 1967; revue 
officielle de la situation actuelle et des progrés récents.» 

Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada year book, 1966. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1966. 
1192 p. 

Canapa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Annuaire du Canada, 1966. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine, 1966. 1302 p. 

Cawapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Daily bulletin. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 

Canapa. Bureau fédéral dela statistique. Le bulletin quotidien. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine. 

Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canadian statistical review. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 
Monthly, with weekly and bilingual annual supplements. 

Canapa. Bureau fédéral de la statistique. Revue statistique du Canada. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine. Mensuel avec suppléments hebdomadaires. 

Canapa. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Publications of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1964. 
Bureau fédéral de la statistique, publications. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 325 p. 

CanaDA. Dominion Bureau of Statistics. National accounts, income and expenditure. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer. Quarterly and annual. 

Canapa, Department of Mines and Technical Surveys. Atlas of Canada. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. 7 p., 110 double-sheet maps. 

Canapa. Ministére des Mines et des Relevés techniques. Atlas du Canada. Ottawa, Imprimeur 
de la Reine, 1958. 450 cartes, 110 feuilles. 

Canapa. National Film Board. Canadian picture index. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1963-65. 2 v. 
Looseleaf in binder. (v. 1 English only; v. 2 bilingual) 

CANADA. Office national du film. Répertoire des photos du Canada. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la 
Reine, 1963-1965. 2-v. Feuilles volantes dans un relieur de toile. (v. 1 en anglais seulement; 
v. 2 bilingue) . 

Canapa. National Library. Canadiana; publications of Canadian interest noted by the National 
Library. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. Monthly, with annual cumulation. 

Canapa. Bibliothéque nationale. Canadiana; publications se rapportant au Canada notées par la 
Bibliotheque nationale. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine. Mensuel, avec refonte annuelle. 

Canapa. National Library. Canadiana, 1950-1962, index. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1965. 2 v. 

Canapa. Bibliothéque nationale. Canadiana, 1950-1962, index. Ottawa, Imprimeur de la Reine, 
1965. 2v. 

Canada careers directory for university graduates. Choisissez votre carriére, pour diplémés universitaires. 
Montreal, Cornmarket Press. Bilingual. Bilingue. Annual. Annuel. 

Canada legal directory, for the legal profession, containing the names of the judges, lawyers, court officials, 
etc., throughout Canada. Toronto, Canada Legal Directory (125 Lowther Ave.) Annual. 


Canadian almanac and directory. Toronto, Copp Clark. Annual. 
Canadian annual review. Toronto, University of Toronto Press. (Includes some text in French) 


CANADIAN CULTURAL INFORMATION CENTRE. Some Canadian cultural organizations. Certaines 
organisations culturelles canadiennes. Ottawa, 1965. 72p. (Text bilingual) 
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The Canadian dictionary; French-English, English-French. Concise ed. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1962. 861 p. 


Dictionnaire canadien; frangais-anglais, anglais-frangais. id. abrégée. Toronto, McClelland and 
Stewart, 1962. 861 p. 


Canadian hospital directory. Toronto, Canadian Hospital Association. Annual. 
Canadian medical directory. Toronto, Seccombe House. Annual. 


Canadian periodical index; an author and subject index. Jan. 1938-Dec. 1947. Ottawa, Canadian Lib- 
rary Association, Association canadienne des bibliothéques, 1966. V.1, A-D; V. 2, E-N. To 
be completed in 3 vols. (Cumulates and supersedes the annual cumulations compiled by the 
Circulation Dept. of the University of Toronto Library. 


Canadian periodical index. Index de périodiques canadiens. Ottawa, Canadian Library Association. 
Association canadienne des bibliothéques. Monthly. Mensuel. 


Catalogue de l’ édition au Canada frangais, 1966-67. Montréal, Conseil supérieur du livre, 1966. 358 p. 
Encyclopedia Canadiana. Centennialed. Toronto, Grolier of Canada, 1966. 10 v. 


Index to Canadian legal periodical literature, 1963-65. Montreal, Canadian Association of Law Li- 
braries, 1966. 316 p. 


Inbrary directory. Répertoire des bibliothéques canadiennes. Part IT of January issue of Canadian 
Library. Canadian Library Association. Association canadienne des bibliothéques. Ottawa. 
Annual. Annuel. 


Invres et auteurs canadiens; panorama de la production littéraire. Montréal, Editions Jumonville. 
Annuel. 


McG University, Montreal. Library. The Lawrence Lande Collection of Canadiana; a bibliog- 
raphy. Collected, arranged and annotated by Lawrence LANDE. Montreal, Lawrence Lande 
Foundation for Canadian Historical Research, 1965. 301 p. 


PrEgL, Bruce,comp. A bibliography of the Prairie Provinces to 1963. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1956. 680 p. Supplement. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1963. 130 p. 


Prisstiey, F. E. L. The humanities in Canada; a report prepared for the Humanities Research Council 
of Canada. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1964. 246 p. (Bibliography of scholarly 
publications, p. 98-246) 


Roy, G. R., and Gnarowsx1, Michael, comps. Canadian poetry; a supplementary bibliography. 
Quebec, Culture, 1964. 13p. (Intended as a supplement to existing bibliographies, notably to 
A check list of Canadian literature and background material, 1 628-1950, by R. E. Warrrrs) 


Slavica Canadiana. 1965. Winnipeg, Canadian Association of Slavists, 1966. 64p. (Slavistica, 57) 


TaNnGHE, Raymond. Bibliography of Canadian bibliographies. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. 206 p. With biennial supplements. 


TancHe, Raymond. Bibliographie des bibliographies canadiennes. Toronto, University of Toronto 
Press, 1960. 206 p. Avec suppléments biennaux. 


Urquuart, M. C., and Bucxiny, K. A. H. Historical statistics of Canada. Cambridge, Eng., 
University Press; Toronto, Macmillan, 1965. 672 p. 


Wartrers, R. E., comp. A check list of Canadian literature and background material, 1628-1950. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1960. 789 p. 


Warters, R. E., and Bei, I. F., comps. On Canadian literature, 1806-1960; a check list of articles, 
books and theses on English-Canadian literature, its authors, and language. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press, 1966. 165 p. 


Section 2.— Federal Government Information Services 


The chief source of statistical information on all phases of the economy of Canada 
is the Dominion Bureau of Statistics where the ten-year and five-year censuses of Canada 
are planned and statistical information of all kinds—federal and provincial—is centralized. 
Certain areas of effort, such as trade and commerce, customs and excise, currency and 
banking, navigation, transportation, radio, population and national defence are con- 
stitutionally federal affairs and on such subjects the respective departments at Ottawa 
are the proper sources of information with which to communicate. Other fields of effort 
such as the administration of lands and natural resources, education, roads and highways, 
and health and hospitals are the responsibility of the provinces and data may be obtained 
concerning the individual provincial efforts in these fields from the respective provincial 
government departments. However, certain federal departments are also concerned with 
specific aspects of these subjects and, as in the case of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
in the co-ordination and presentation of the material for Canada as a whole. The Govern- 
ment of Canada, while not administering the resources within the provincial boundaries, 
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co-operates closely with the provinces and is in a position to furnish material for Canada, 
especially production data on a national basis, marketing data on international, national 
and provincial bases, research work and experimental station data on a national basis, 
and also on a provincial basis from Federal Government stations located within particular 
provinces. In agriculture, for instance, data on the breeding of livestock and the improve- 
ment of strains, on agricultural marketing and on crop yields are cases in point; in forestry, 
questions on forest research, forest fire protection and reforestation offer good examples. 


Certain Federal Government bodies and national agencies, because of the nature of 
their work and the appeal it has to broad sections of the population, are organized primarily 
as information or publicity agencies. Among these are: the Information Division, Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, which deals with questions about external affairs originating in 
Canada and with general requests originating abroad for information on Canada and 
Canadian affairs; the Trade Publicity Branch, Department of Trade and Commerce; the 
Information Services Division, Department of National Health and Welfare; the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation; and the National Film Board. The Departments of Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Forestry, Indian Affairs and Northern Development, and Energy, Mines and 
Resources, and such agencies as the National Gallery of Canada, the National Museum 
of Canada, the National Library, and the N ational Research Council, while not thus classed, 
are interested in the dissemination of information to a greater extent than most of the 
remaining government departments, although several of the latter have publicity branches. 


Thus, inquiries for information of a statistical nature should be forwarded to the 
Information Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. Inquiries to federal sources 
for information not of a statistical nature should be sent as a general rule to the individual 
departments and agencies of government which are listed, with their functions, at pp. 
130-150 of this publication. Inquiries relating to provincial efforts may be directed to the 
provincial government department concerned. Inquiries about the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories should be addressed to the Northern Administration Branch, Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development, Ottawa. 


Section 3.—Sale of Official Publications 


Under the provisions of the Public Printing and Stationery Act, the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, has charge of the sale of all official publications of Parliament and the Government 
of Canada that are issued to the public, as well as of the free distribution of all public docu- 
ments and papers to persons and institutions (libraries) entitled by statutory provisions to 
receive them. The regulations relating to the distribution and sale of government publica- 
tions made in accordance with the provisions of Sect. 7 of the Public Printing and Stationery 
Act and Sect. 7(e) of the Financial Administration Act were brought up to date and ap- 
proved by Treasury Board on Mar. 31, 1955. 


In compliance with these regulations, the Queen’s Printer issues the Daily Checklist of 
Government Publications which records for the information of the public service, libraries, 
etc., all Federal Government publications immediately upon release. Those authorized 
by law or regulation to receive free copies of government publications receive the Daily 
Checklist without charge; others desiring the service may purchase an annual subscription 
to be forwarded daily or in weekly batches as requested. 


The Queen’s Printer also issues the Monthly Catalogue of Canadian Government Publica- 
tions, a comprehensive listing of all official publications, public documents and papers not 
of a confidential nature published at government expense, an Annual Catalogue (in January ) 
listing all publications issued during the previous year, as well as sectional catalogues and 
selected titles bulletins advertising new government publications. 


The Queen’s Printer is the national sales agent in Canada for publications issued by 
the United Nations; the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; 
the World Health Organization; the Food and Agriculture Organization; the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development; the International Atomic Energy Agency; 
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the International Civil Aviation Organization; the Council of Europe; the Commonwealth 
Economic Committee; the Organization of American States (Pan American Union); the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; the New Zealand Government; the International 
Labour Organization; the World Meteorological Organization; and the International Tele- 
communication Union. 


Canadian Government and international organizations publications may be obtained 
from Queen’s Printer bookstores located in Ottawa, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver (see imprint on the reverse side of the title page), or by mail from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Publications.—The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics acts as the agent of the Queen’s Printer with respect to the sale of DBS publications. 
Reports of the Bureau cover all aspects of the national economy; the Canada Year Book and 
Official Handbook Canada constitute authoritative compendiums of information on the 
institutions and economic and social development of Canada. 


DBS publications are listed with their prices in the Queen’s Printer’s Catalogues of 
Canadian Government Publications. The DBS Daily Bulletin and Weekly Bulletin, prepared 
by the Information Division, are designed to serve persons wishing to keep closely informed 
on the full range of published information issued by the Bureau; the annual subscription 
price of each is $1. Subscription orders for DBS publications or orders for single copies 
should be addressed to the Publications Distribution Unit, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Ottawa, and should contain the necessary remittance in the form of a cheque or money 
order made payable to the Receiver General of Canada. 


Provincial Government Publications.—Most provincial government publications 
may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer of the province concerned. Inquiries should be 
addresssed to the provincial capital cities:-— 


Newfoundland............. St. John’s Ontario. UR oR bes Toronto 
Prince Edward Island...... Charlottetown DMATHtODR....che et alas Winnipeg 
INOVE.DCOtIN T2662 88h 5 oe oa es Halifax Saskatchewan.............. Regina 
New Brunswick............ Fredericton SAUOEERS oe oars austen sin oe Edmonton 


RPOMISEBE Pac sew ekcacents eee Quebec British Columbia........... Victoria 
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DIRECTORY OF SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


Norse.—In the ‘‘Federal Data’’ column, the major source of information on each subject is given first; other 
sources follow in alphabetical order, with the exception of the National Film Board and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics which appear at the end of each listing with which they are concerned, except where they are the major 
source. 


Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Dept. of Agriculture ( 
Information Division 


Dept. of Defence Production 
Information Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Public Relations and Information 
Services 


Dept. of Finance For broad general information in 


Information Service : : 

: : regard to particular provinces, appli- 

eas of Fisheries ° cation should be made to: Nfld., 
nformationjand Consamenpearce Dept. of Pravinciel, Affaine: PE 

Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- BROAD GENERAL Tourist and Information Bureau; 


t eG 
later tion Aca rraceiiesl Serv N.S., Dept. of Provincial Secretary; 


a a SSE, ose ‘ N.B., Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern } RE ORS TION Travel Bureau; Que., Dept. of 
DEvelsamsht / “ ; Industry and_Commerce, Bureau of 
ever / toa ON: Statistics, or Dept. of Tourism, Game 

a77K ~ and Fish; Ont., Dept. of Economics 
RCE and Development, or Dept. of Tour- 
SES ism and Information; Man., Dept. 
[33 of Industry and Commerce or Dept. 
j of Provincial Secretary; Sask., Dept. 
of Industry and Information or 
Executive Council; Alta., Govern- 
ment Publicity Bureau; B.C., Dept. 
of Industrial Development, Trade, 


Information Services Division f 
Dept. of Industry Wi i ; 
Information Division ANADA’S ESOU 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration : | ig f 
Information Service Nts el 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare y y 
Information Services 
Dept. of National Revenue 
Taxation Division, Information 


INSTITUTIONS 


cat ae chiade and Commerce and Commerce, Bureau of Economics 
Trade Publicity Branch and Statistics. 


National Library 

Queen’s Printer (Canada Gazette, 
Statutes of Canada, etc.) 

National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs on all sub- 
jects) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Information Division 
Canadian Wheat Board 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (mortgage loans for 
farm houses) 
Dept. of Finance (farm improvement 


loans) 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment : 5 
Information and Technical Serv- Nad aes of Mines, Agriculture, 
ices Division (information on P.E 1. NS. NB Sask) Alea 
re) ones otes Nid °9 


Agricultural and Rural Develop- 


ment Adniinictration) B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Industry Que.: Dept. of Agriculture i 
Machinery and Heavy Equipment | | AGRICULTURE Colonizatign, Information 
eer General and Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigra- Bureaniof Gta Gatice 


Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


Agriculture and Fisheries Branch Food». Famys:cens 


Esvt: of woterens Affairs (veterans AtooBrako 

arm loans . 

Farm Credit Corporation (mortgage Mares Dept. of Agriculture and 
loans; Farm Machinery Syndi- onset eu 
cates Credit Act loans) 

National Research Council 

Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of 
crops and crop products) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Farming 


tion 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 


ee 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Polar Continental Shelf Project 
Observatories Branch 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Geographical Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of National Defence 


pioup sting aa iag 5 

efence Research Boar 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare ARCTIC 
Dept. of Public Works 


Operations Directorate 
Planning Directorate 
Dept. of Transport (airports, weather 
stations, navigation, supply) 
Information Services 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
(permafrost, buildings in the 
North, snow and ice) 
National Film Board 


Newel APerCR ) ( Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
erica Se P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
National Gallery of Canada (collec- N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
op exhibitions of works of N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
enact Council Travel urestt : 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern ARTS— vai Repeeeron So a eelias s aa 
Development . PERFORMING for the Arts 
i Sofa ARE ala AND Man.:—Manitoba Arts Council 
skimo arts—visual only % 
Dept. of Secretary of State VISUAL Sask.:— Saskatchewan Arts Board 


(Education) Ss 

Queen’s Printer (National Gallery Bia S ene ie cna aes 
exhibition catalogues, _repro- Broach P 
ductions of paintings, coloured | B.C isonet Metieaen Come 


_ slides, etc.) munity Programmes Branch 


National Library (books) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited ) | emi cadraas m pir tpaieaamnnean gtd 
Sere studies, sale of radio- pak canihlt Peres seatie” 
isotopes * # 
Atomic Energy (Control Board fie Rae eine Power Com 
D fpchey agecula ons) dR Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
ept. 6 aig led eos 7 ATOMIC merce, Manitoba Development 
eee Authority, Manitoba Research 
oo Sarr of Canada ENERGY Genet y 
ines Branc : ‘ Z 
Eldorado Mining and _ Refining ic el ity of Manitoba, Physics 
Limited I Sask.:—University of Saskatchewan 
Queen s_ Printer (agent for Inter- Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 
national Atomic Energy Agency B.C. :—University of British Colum- 
publications) ig et 
Dept. of Transport f 
Civil Aviation Branch (control; 


licensing; airports and air navi- 
ation facilities) 
Information Services 
Air Canada 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Aerospace Branch 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources ! 
Legal Surveys and Aeronautical Que.:—Quebec Government Air 


Charts Divisi Services 
f | hel i AVIATION Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 


Dept. of Industry i 
Aerospace Branch Forest Protection Branch 
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Man.:—Manitoba Government Air 


Dept. of National Defence I 
Services 


Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Information Service ae 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare AVIATION—concl. Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Civil Aviation Medicine Division Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and In- 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce formation, Transportation 
Industrial Materials Branch Branch 

National Research Council 
National Aeronautical Establish- 


men 
Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation publications) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


) ( Nfld.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Dept. of Provincial 
Secretary 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Que.:—Dept. of Finance, Insurance 
ranch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bank of Ganade Bureau of Statistics 
Be Oe ae Ont.:—Province of Ontario Savings 
Industrial Development Bank Hie 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- Ontario Development Corporation 
Pee BANKING Dept. of Insuranc 
Dept. of Finance (for banking; also Pr © GE Wu 
Seal paciiess Tone) Trust and Loan Met fein: of Provincial Secre- 
Repie of a eS Kcr kes t_and Companies Manitoba Development Fund 
te Sail Doak = Act). mp re Foreign Exchange Manitoba Agricultural Credit Cor- 
. poration 
Post ance Department, Savings Treasury Dept., Superintendent of 
ip eee Bureau of Statistics Insurance “ 
Sask.:—Provincial Secretary, Regis- 


trar of Securities 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development 
Alta.:—Treasury Dept., Superin- 
tendent of Treasury Branches 
Dept. of Attorney General, Alberta 
Security Commission 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Inspector 
of Trust Companies 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Attorney General 

Que.:—Minister of Justice 

Ont.:—Dept. of Financial and Com- 
mercial Affairs 

Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 


ceceeeeet 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Education 
Public Libraries Board 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Ar- 
chives 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Education 
Legislative Librarian 
N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Education, 
Provincial Librarians 
Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Archives 
Provincial Library 
Dept. of Cultural Affairs 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Library Service 
Legislative Library 
an.:—Dept. of Education, Pro- 
vincial Librarian 
Sask.:—Provincial Library 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Provincial Library and Archives 
Public Library Commission 


bibliographies of other countries) 

National Gallery of Canada (infor- 
mation on art books and 
periodicals) 

National Research Council 

National Science Library (informa- 
tion re identification and location 
of scientific serials and research 
reports) 

Queen’s Printer (Official Classifi- 
cation of Canadian Government 
Publications) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Information Division (for statis- 
tical publications) 


See SS eee 
os _ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Dept. of Registrar General 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy BANKRUPTCY 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


National Library (information re 
Canadian publications and books 
in Canadian libraries; national 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


BIRTHS 
See “Vital Statistics’’ 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) | 


BLINDNESS 
ALLOWANCES 


BROADCASTING 


See ‘‘Radio”’ 
and “Television” 


Boar 
Canadian Standards Association 
Dept. of Finance (Farm Improve- 
ment Loans Act; Small Busi- 
nesses Loans Act) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 
Wood Products Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Em loyment Stabilization Branch 
o-it-now program and munic- 
ves winter works) 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Hospital Design Division 
Dept. of Public Works 
Design Directorate 
Dept. of Transport 
Air Services Construction Branch 
(airport terminal buildings, etc.) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (Soldier 
Settlement and Veterans’ Land 
Act) 
Farm Credit Corporation 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dept. of Industry 
Chemicals Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (NHA financing, 
house designs, building stand- 
ards) 

Canadian Government Specifications 


CITIZENSHIP 


itizenship Registration Branch See also 


National Film Board 


“Population” 


ett of Seorenry, of State | 


CHEMICALS 


Sources for Provincial Data 
prt en aot len 


Sources same as for “‘Old Age 
Assistance” 


Nfld., N.B.:—Depts. of Public Works 
P.E.I. :—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Que.:—Farm Credit Bureau, Family 
Housing Division 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Labour, Factory 
Inspection Branch 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
Dept. of Public Works 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Alberta Bureau of 
Statistics 
Dept. of Labour 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau. of Economics § and 
Statistics 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Ontario Research Founda- 


tion 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Manitoba Development 
B.C.: a Columbia Research 


Authority 
Council 


Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
and Citizenship 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Emergency Measures Organization 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Emergency Supply Planning 
Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Emergency Health Services 
Emergency Welfare Services 


Dept. of Transport 
Meteorological Branch, Toronto 
National Research Council 
Division of Building Research, 
(Climatological Atlas of Canada, 
National Building Code) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for World 
Meteorological Organization 
publications) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Economics Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Coa! Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Registrar General 


Director of Investigation and 
Research 

Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission 


Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications and Electron- 
ics Branch (radio aids, aero- 
nautical and marine navigation) 
Information Services 
Meteorological Branch 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
Oe Nee of certain telegraph 
and telephone companies) 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunica- 
tion Corporation 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y. T. and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Industry 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union 
publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CLIMATE 


Subject 


CIVIL 
DEFENCE 


COMBINES 


MUNICATIONS 


See also 
“Postal Service’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Attorney General, 
Emergency Measures Organiza- 
tion 

Man.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Civil Defence Branch 

Sask.:—Emergency Measures Or- 
ganization 

Executive Council 

Alta.:—Emergency Measures Organ- 
ization 

B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Provincial Co-ordinator 


Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Meteorological Bureau 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Farm 
Economics and S eauinties Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Hydrology 
Division 

N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Alberta Research Council 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 


leum Resources 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 


ment "4 ~ 
Board of Public Utilities Commis- 
sioners 


P.E.I.:—Tourist and Information 
Bureau 
Dept. of Public Works 


N.S.:—Board of Commissioners of 
Public Utilities 
N.B.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Travel Bureau 
Que.:—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 
Ont.:—Ontario Telephone Service 
Commission 
Ontario Provincial Police, Radio 
Communications Branch 
Man.:—Manitoba Telephone System 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Government 


Telephones 

Alta.:—Alberta Government Tele- 
phones 

B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 


port 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(social welfare and recreation) 
National Capital Commission 
Information Division (general in- 
formation on the Plan for the 
National Capital of Canada) 
National Film Board 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch, Canadian Wildlife 
Service 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Information Division 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment i 
Information and Technical 
Services Division 
National Capital Commission 


National Film Board 


Privy Council Office 

Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Registrar General 

(Great Seal of Canada, etc.) 

Dept. of Secretary of State 

Library of Parliament 

Public Archives 

Queen’s Printer (Statutes of Canada, 
Hansard, Organization of the 
Government of Canada Hand- 


book, etc.) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


COMMUNITY 


PLANNING 


CONSERVATION 


CONSTITUTION 


CONSUMER 
PRICE INDEX 


See also 
“Cost of Living” 


| 


Sources for Provincial Data 
fected tthe ett ATC IIA lA AY 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


and Supply 
Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Mu- 


nicipal Affairs 
Que.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Industrial Development Bureau 
Economic Advisory Council 
Ont.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Planning Branc 
Sask.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Community Planning Branch 
Executive Council, Economic Ad- 
visory and Planning Board 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan 


Alta.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Town and Rural Planning 
Branch 


B.C.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 
Regional Planning Division 
Lower Mainland Regional Plan- 
ning Board 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Tourism, Game and Fish 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management, Conserva- 
tion Authorities Branch 


Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph 
an.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
esources 


Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Agriculture, Conservation 
and Development Branch 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 

Dept. of Recreation and Conserva- 
tion 


All Provinces except Nfid. and 
Depts. of Attorney 


General 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
B.C.:—Provincial Secretary 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 


Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (mortgage-lending 
activities) 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo co-operatives) 
Dept. of Registrar General 
Corporations Branch 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(wholesale and retail prices and 
consumer price index) 


Canada Council 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
Dept. of Industry 
National Design Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 


only 

National Gallery of Canada (reference 
library, films) 

National Library (books) 

Public Archives 

Queen’s Printer (UNESCO coloured 
slides) 


National Film Board 


ete 


Sa 


Subject 
oe 


CO-OPERATIVES 


(including Credit 
Unions) 


COST OF LIVING 


CREATIVE ARTS 
AND 


HANDICRAFTS 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Provincial 
Secretary 

N.B.:—Dept. of Agriculture 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Co-operatives Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Co-operative Serv- 
ices Branch 

Treasury Dept., Superintendent of 

Insurance 

Sask.:—Dept. of Co-operation and 
Co-operative Development 

Alta.:—Dept. of _ Industry and 
Development, Co-operative Ac- 
tivities Branch 

B.C.:—Attorney-General’s Dept., 
Registrar of Companies 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
and Supply 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Business Research 
Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Labour 


Alta.:—Dept. of 
Development, 
of Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Industry and 
Alberta Bureau 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Education 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 
Dept. of Education, Physical 
Fitness Division 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Handicrafts Division 
Nova Scotia College of Art 


N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and Indus- 
try 
Que.:—Dept. of Cultural Affairs 


Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont.:—Dept. of Education, Com- 
munity Programmes Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Home Economics Service 
Ontario Gift Foundation 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Extension Service 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Sask.:—Dept. of Education, Con- 
tinuing Education Branch 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum (Indian | 
handicrafts) 
Dept. of Education, Community 
Programmes Branch 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


pi 8 of Solicitor General 
anadian Penitentiary Service 
National Parole Boar 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Dept. of Justice 
Criminal Law Section 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
pee and Statistics Division 


National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


CRIME AND 


DELINQUENCY 


functions of each and the Cabinet 
Minister through whom each reports 
to Parliament. 


CORPORATIONS 


See pp. 142-150 of this volume for a 
list of Crown corporations giving the 


Bank of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
Royal Canadian Mint 


Health of Animals Branch 
Research Branc 
Animal Research Institute 
Food Research Institute 
Canadian Dairy Commission 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Dairy Products Division ' 


Dept. of National Defence 
Information Service 
Defence Research Board 

Dept. of Defence Production 
a lian Commercial Corporation 
Canadian Arsenals Limit | 


Dept. of External Affairs (NATO) 


DEFENCE 


See also 


“Civil Defence’”’ 


CURRENCY 


DAIRYING 


DEATHS 
See ‘Vital Statistics’ 


Sources for Provincial Data 
NE 


All Provinces except Nfld.:—Depts. 
of Attorney General 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
eas? Alta.:—Depts. of Public Wel- 
are 
P.E.I., Sask.:—Depts. of Welfare 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Dept. of Youth 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Reform Institutions 
B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


For information with regard to in- 
dividual Crown corporations apply 
as follows:— 

Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Public Works 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 

Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 

dustry, Treasury Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Man. :—Treasury Dept. 

Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 

velopment 
B.C. :—Attorney-General’s Dept. 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Dairy Branches 
(also Milk Industry Board of 
Ont. and Milk Control Board 
for B.C.) 

Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Dairy Products 
Branch 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 

Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Dairy Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Ani- 
mal Industry Branch 


Milk Control Board 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war 
disabled veterans) 


Economic Council of Canada 
Dept. of Finance 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Program Evaluation Branch 
Dept. of Secretary of State (financial 
support to post-secondary educa- 
tion 


Bank of Canada 
Central Mortgage 
Corporation 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Defence Production 
Economics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Resources 
Mineral Economics Division 
Dept. of Finance 
Financial Affairs Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Economics Service 

Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- 

velopment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Administration Services 
Northern Administration Branch 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- 
search 
Dept. of Industry 
Program Advisory Group 
Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Research Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 
Dept. of Public Works 
Planning Directorate 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Economic Policy and Research 
Branch 

Fisheries Research Board 

Public Archives (early data) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO, 
Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee and OECD publications) 

Special Planning Secretariat, Privy 
Council Office, Ottawa 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


and Housing 


Subject 


DISABLED 
PERSONS 


ALLOWANCES 


( Nfid.:—Dept. of 


ECONOMIC 


PLANNING 


ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL 


RESEARCH 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
The Old Age Assistance Board 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director 
of Disabled Persons Allowances 

N.S.:—Old Age Assistance Board 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare, 
Director of Disabled Persons 
Allowances 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare, Social Allowances Com- 
mission 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 

elfare Allowances Branch 

Man.:—The Age Assistance 
and Blind Persons’ Allowances 
Board 

Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director 
of Public Assistance 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Pensions Board 


B.C.:—The Disabled Persons Al- 


lowances Board 


Economic De- 


velopment 

N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development 

Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 


Planning Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 


Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Economic Research Bu- 
reau, Bureau of Statistics, In- 
dustrial Commission Branch 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development 
Dept. of Agriculture, Farm Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Branch 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 
Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Business Research Branch 
Manitoba Development Authority 
Manitoba Economic Consultative 
Board 
Treasury Dept., 
search Division 
Dept. of Agriculture and Conser- 
vation, Economic Division 
Sask.:—Executive Council 
Economic Advisory and Planning 
Board 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Dept. of Co-operation and Co- 
operative Development, Re 
search and Statistical Division 
Centre for Community Studies, 
University of Saskatchewan 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade and Commerce, Bu- 
reau of Economics and Statistics 


Economic Re- 


— 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Canada Council 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(educational broadcasts) 
Dept. of Finance (university grants; 
student loans) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 
Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


N aes B h All P D f Ed 

orthern ministration Branc rovinces:—Depts. of Education 

(Y.T. and N.W.T, EDUCATION (technical, visual, audio and all 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigration See also other phases of education) 

Manpower Training Branch e : 2 oF 

eit of fone ne oe ( pean ee sgt 3 uted Dept. set La- 
irector o ucation (service and otographic our, Apprenticeship Boar 
dependants’ schools) Material” P B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Director of 

Dept. of National Health and Welfare Apprenticeship 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
and children of war dead) 
National Capital Commission 

Information and Historical Divi- 


sion 

National Gallery of Canada (lectures, 
tours, films) 

National Research Council 

Division of Administration and 

Awards (science and engineering 
students registered in Canadian 
graduate schools) 


Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO 


publications) 
( Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Ee N.S., (yee Ont.:—Depts. of 
Chief Electoral Office RES ell oe cole, 
> ; Que.:—Chief Returning Officer 
ey ae . ELECTIONS Man, B:C.i—Chick Elestar| Of 
ublic Archives hooks 
Sask., Alta.:—Clerks of the Execu- 
tive Councils 
f Nfld.:—Newfoundland and Labrador 
Power Commission 
P.E.I.:—Public Utility Commission 
N.S., Alta.: Power Commissions 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- N.B.:—New Brunswick Electric 
sources Power Commission 
Water Resources Branch Que.:—Hydro-Electric Commission 


Dept. of Natural Resources 


Dept. of Industry 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 


Area Development Agency 


National Energy Board ELECTRIC zation, Rural Electrification Bu- 
National Research Council POWER reau 
Radio and Electrical Engineering Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 


sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
sion mission of Ontario 
National Film Board Man.:—Manitoba Hydro 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Saskatchewan Power Cor- 
poration 
B.C.:—British Columbia Hydro and 
Power Authority 


Division 
Northern Canada Power Commis- 


eens 
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( NAd., N.S., N.B., Sask.—Depts 
of Labour 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Labour 
Civil Service Commission 
Dept. of Labour Que.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
Economics and Research Branch Employment Bureau 


Dept. of Manpower and Immigration Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Canada Vac aes Division Meet vk 
Canada Manpower Division ept. of Labour 
(Canada Manpower Centres) EMPLOYMENT Dept. of Civil Service 
Public Service Commission (staffing Man.:—Dept. of Labour 
the public service) Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Queen’s Printer (agent for ILO Alta.:—Dept. of Labour 
publications) Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics ment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
; j [ of Economics and Statistics 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development 
Northern Administration Branch Nd. i—-Dept:-piLabrador Asfaue 
(education, welfare, handicrafts, Dept. of Public Welfare 
livelihood) pe A ESKIMOS Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Northam Co-ordination and Re- New Quebec Branch 
searc 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


(health and hospital services) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission 
Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- Nfld. :—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
poration (housing exhibits) P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of 


ema 


Dept. of Agriculture Agriculture ’ 
Livestock Division Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- Colonization 
sources Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Public Relations and Information Office of Provincial Secretary 
Services Dept. of Cultural Affairs 


Mineral Economics Division Ont.:—Most Ontario Departments 
organize exhibitions 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
EXHIBITIONS Conservation, Extension Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture 


Dept. of Fisheries 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 


Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Information Services Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Information Division 
Dept. of National Defence 
Directorate of Exhibitions and Dis- 
plays 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Information Division 
Pe of Secretary of State 
anadian War Museum 
National Aviation Museum 
National Museum of Canada 
National Capital Commission 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 


Alta.: 


Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Alberta overnment Publicity 
Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce 


Dept. of External Affairs 
Information Division 
Dept. of Labour 
International Labour Affairs 
Branch (ILO; OECD) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for inter- 
national organizations publica- 
tions) 


EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS 


See also ‘“Trade”’ 
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Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


eat of Manpower rend se aC FAMILY 
assistance to families entering 
Canada not yet eligible for ALLOWANCES 


family allowances) ) 


) f Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
Dept. of Agriculture P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. of Agri- 
Production and Marketing Branch culture 
Plant Research Institute Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce Colonization 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
National Research Council Bureau of Statistics 
Prairie Regional Laboratory, Sas- FIELD CROPS Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
katoon, Sask. (utilization of Food 
crops and crop products) Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO Conservation, Soils and Crops 
publications) Branch 
National Film Board Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Industry Branc 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agriculture, 
[ Field Crops Branch 


Sane 


Nfld., B.C.:—Depts. of Finance 

P.E.I., Man., Sask., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Provincial Treasurer 

N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 


Dept. of Finance 


pds aa (agent for GATT FINANCE NAB. ere oh Kinases easy i 
5 é ustry 
publications) See also ‘‘Taxation”’ ue.:—Dept. of Finance 


Treasury Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Treasury Dept. 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment 


( All _ Provinces:—Provincial Fire 
Marshals (for urban and rural 
fire losses) 


eed 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Public Works 
N.S.:—Dept. of Labour 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Dept. of Attorney General 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Forest Protection Service 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Fire 
Commissioner 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
FIRE Forest Protection Branch 


Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- 
velopment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division (forest fire prevention 
and forest products fire re- 
tardents) 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
(forest-fire protection along rail- 
way lines) 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern PREVENTION Dept. of Public Works, Fire Pre- 
Development vention Officer 
National and Historic Parks Dept. of Attorney General, Office 
Branch of the Fire Marshal 


Northern Administration Branch Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 

Dept. of Public Works 
Dominion Fire Commissioner 

National Research Council 


Fire Research Section 


esources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Labour, Fire Commis- 
sioner 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 


Water Resources 
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Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 
Dept. of Finance 
Fisheries Improvement Loans Act 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimo fishing co-operatives) 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
settled as commerical fishermen) 
Fisheries Research Board 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion (insurance for fishermen) 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare, Food and Drug Labor- 
atory (for standards and methods 
of control of quality, purity 
and safety of food and drugs) 

Dept. of Agriculture (for inquiries 
on standards for meat, canned 
food, fruit, honey, maple prod- 
ucts, vegetables, dairy prod- 
ucts, poultry, etc.) 

Dept. of Fisheries (standards for fish 
products) 

Dept. of Industry 

Food Products Branch 

Dept. of Registrar General 

Patent and Copyright Office 
(licensing of patents) 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 

Industrial Materials Branch 

Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 


Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- 
velopment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Wood Products Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
National Film Board (films, film- 
strips, photographs, in relation 
to departmental conservation 
and development programs) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


FISHERIES 


FOOD 
AND DRUGS 


See also 
“Nutrition” 


: 


( 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
See 
“External Affairs” 


FOREST 
RESOURCES 
AND 
INDUSTRIES 


FUEL 
See ‘‘Coal’’, “Oil 
and Natural Gas” 


and “Electric 
Pp Ww 
ower 


Sources for Provincial Data for Provincial Data 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B.:—Depts. 
of sar is 
hot Game and 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.: 
Fish and. Wildlife Branch 
Man.: 
Resources, Fisheries Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Bisheries Branch 
Alta.: 
Fish and Game Branch 
B.C.: of Recreation and 
Conservation 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


of Health 
inspection of food 


All Provinces:—Depts. 
EA 
supplies) 


Nfld.:—Dept: of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Que., Ont., Alta.: 
of Lands and Forests 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Forestry Branch 
Sask.: 
Forestry Branch 
Dept. of Industry and Information 
Saskatchewan Timber Board 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


and 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 
Dept. of Economic Development 
Dept. of Agriculture P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:— 
Production and Marketing Branch Depts. of Agriculture 


Livestock Division (grading) Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Research Branch (production) FUR FARMING Colonization 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern See also Dept. of Industry and Com- 


merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Northern Administration Branch Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Resources, Game Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Saskatchewan Fur Marketing 
Service 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


evelopment 


“Trapping” 


and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Economic Research Bureau, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 


sources Northern Studies Centre, Laval 


Geographical Branch 5 i 
Gangdien Permanent Committee Gui, pando at Lands and Forests 
on Geographica ames X, M 
Dept. of Agriculture : GEOGRAPHY ewer er “hei pene Branch 
Soils Research Institute Ontario Agricultural College 
Fisheries Research Board (ocean- Dept. sdfukecndraicsstind Develos 
ography) <i 


Public Archives (early maps) 


National Filta Board Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


esources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
University of Alberta 
ept. of Highways, Surveys 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 
Water Resources 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 


f and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Geological Surveys Branc 
Ont.:—Dept. of Mines, Geological 
Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
University of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sae | GEOLOGY 
Geological Survey of Canada 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
(federal-provincial channel of 
communication) 

Chief Electoral Office (Electoral Act 
and voters lists) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


., Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) GOVERNMENT Nfld, :—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Library of Parliament For Senate and P.E.L., N.S., N.B., Ont., Man., 
Privy Seley! Office ieppetments, House of Commons Sask., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of 

orders in council, statutory ae Can a Prévwiticial Secretary 
orders and regulations) _ fr ; " Que.:—Office of Provincial Secretary 
Public Archives (early official rec- see ‘Parliament 


° 
Public Service Commission (staffing 
the public service) 
Queen’s Printer (distribution and 
sale of statutory orders ee 
regulations) 
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Nfid., P.E.I., N.B., Que., Ont., 


Man. :—Depts. of Health 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare HEALTH N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
Queen’s Printer (agent for WHO For Health of Health ‘ 
publications) Veterans Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health 
National Film Board pot) see ‘Veterans Saskatchewan Medical Care Com- 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics iiatra’ mission 


B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance 


Nfld.: 


Legislative Library 
Memorial University 
Gosling Memorial Library 
Dept. of Provincial Affairs, Public 
Archives and Museum 
P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau, Legislative 
Librarian 
N.S.:—Public Archives 
N.B.:—Dept. of Education 
Government of the Northwest Legislative Library 
Territories Que. :—Office of Provincial Secretary, 


Dept. of National Defence Provincial Archives 
ainetitoraly of sy dake Bale rw be kes 0! . 
Dept. of Secretary of State ept. o uitura airs 
Canadian War Museum HISTORY Ont.:—Legislative Library 
National Aviation Museum Dept. of Tourism and Information, 
National Museum of Canada Historical Branch 
Dept. of Public Records 


Public Archives 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (war and 
memorials and war cemeteries) 

National Capital Commission (Infor- 
mation and Historical Division) 

National Gallery of Canada (histor- 
ical paintings; war collections) 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Archives 

Man.:—Provincial Library and Ar- 
chives 

Sask.:—Legislative Library, Ar- 
chives Division 

Alta.:—Archives, Provincial Library 

Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 

Museum Branch 

B.C. :—Dept. of Provincial Secretary, 
Provincial Librarian and Ar- 
chivist 


Nfld.: 


Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 


N.S., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts.. 
Conservation 


Dept. of Agriculture : = , P.E.1I.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
roduction an arketing Branc : ° 
(oad nudinenertion) - : Agricalie, Horticultural 
2 ie and Weustable Division Que paces anes of Agriculture and 
ant Products Uivision eS See = 
P Plan t Protection Dian HORTICULTURE = clontenges: Horticultural 
esearch Branc . 
Plant Research Institute Catt ee of Agriculture and 
Queens 7 ae (agent for FAO Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Sask.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Plant 
Industry Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare ) ( 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of National Defence 


Office of the Surgeon General 
(National Defence Medical 


Nfld., N.B., Que.:—Depts. of 
P.E.I., Ont.:—Hospital Services 


Commission 


HOSPITALS N.S. :—Hospital Insurance Commis- 
AND HOSPITAL 


sion 
Man.: 


Manitoba Hospital Com- 


Centre) INSURANCE mission 

Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans Sask., Alta.:—Depts. of Public 
hospitals) Healt 

Queen's Printer (agent for WHO B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


publications) 


Hospital Insurance 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


HOUSE OF 
COMMONS 


See ‘‘Parliament”’ 
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Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- = P.E.I.:—Dept. of Municipal 
poration (National Housing Act airs 
financing; loans and subsidies for N.S.:—Nova Scotia Housing Com- 
ousing mission 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Development Colonization, Quebec Farm 


Credit Bureau 
Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corpora- 
tion 
Man. :—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Manitoba Housing Commission 
Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare, 
Housing Branc 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Commercial Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Housing 
Commissioner 


Northern Administration Branch 
_ EG, ED ( (h 
ept. o eterans airs ome 
construction assistance for vet- HOUSING 
erans) 
National Research Council 


Division of Building Research 
(construction materials, buildin 
codes and practice, soil an 
snow mechanics, housing stand- 
ards 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Immigration Branch 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Immigration Branch 

Sask.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—British Columbia House, 
London, England and San 
Francisco, California 


Natural Resources 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
9 eneoe. Immi pada pia 
ept. o ationa. ea an elfare 
Quarantine, Immigration Medical IMMIGRATION 
and Sick Mariners Division 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


; ES of Industry and 


INCOME TAX 
See ‘‘Taxation”’ 


INCORPORATION 
Dept. of Registrar General OF 


Corporations Branch COMPANIES AND 
ASSOCIATIONS 


f Nfid.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
(Indians in Labrador) 
Dept. of Labrador Affairs 


Nwesaeit 


Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


is 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Man. arent, of Nielfers. come 
munity Vevelopment Branc 
INDIANS Sask.:—Provincial Committee on 
Minority Groups 
Executive Council 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Community Devel- 
opment Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour, Provincial 
[ Advisory Committee on Indian 


Affairs 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
(health and hospital services) 


Dept. of Industry 
National Design Branch 
Dept. of Registrar General 
Patent and Copyright Office 


Commerce, Manitoba Design 
Institute 


DESIGN 


INDUSTRIAL — of Industry and 
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Dept. of Insurance (Canadian, 
British and foreign companies, 
Federal Public Service insurance) 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration (insures loans made 
under National Housing Act) 

Dept. of Agriculture (crop insurance) 

Dept. of Labour 

Industrial Pensions and Annuities 
Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Welfare Services 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (sum- 
mary statistics of all types of 
insurance) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Mines Branch 
Mineral Economics Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Justice 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Court of Justice pub- 
lications) 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 

Canada Labour Relations Board 

Conciliation and Arbitration 
Branch (conciliation of labour 
disputes) 

Economics and Research Branch 

Employee Representation Branch 
(certification of bargaining 
agents) 

Fair Employment Practices Branch 
(promotion of fair employment 
practices) 

Information Services Branch 

International Labour Affairs 
Branch 

Labour-Management Consultation 
Branch (promotion of labour- 
management co-operation) 

Labour Standards Branch 

Legislation Branch 

Library Services Branch 

Women’s Bureau 


TRON AND STEEL 


Subject 


INSURANCE— 
LIFE, FIRE, ETC. 
For Unemployment 

Insurance see 


“Labour” and for 
Hospital Insurance 
“Hospitals and 
Hospital Insurance” 


( 
ml 
f 


LABOUR, WAGES 
AND WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

P.E.I., N.S., N.B., B.C.:—Super- 
intendents of Insurance 

Que.:—Finance Dept., 
Branch 

Ont.:—Dept. of Insurance 

Man.:—Superintendent of Insurance 

Manitoba Crop Insurance Agency 


Insurance 


Sask.:—Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Government Insurance 
Office 


Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Supervisor of Insurance 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and Des 
velopment, Trade and Industry 
Branch and Office of the Chief 
Economist 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
Dept. of Industry and Develop- 
ment 
Research Council of Alberta 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


All Provinces except Nfld. and 


Que.:—Depts. of Attorney 
General 
Nfld. :—Dept. of Justice 


Que: 


Minister of Justice 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Man., 
Sask., Alta.: Depts. of Labour 
Que.:—Dept. of Labour 
Bureau of Statistics 
Economic Research Bureau 
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Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 

Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Indian Affairs Branch ' 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 

Canada Manpower Division 
Canada Immigration Division 

Dept. of National! Health and Welfare 
(occupational health) 

National Research Council 

Division of Administration and 
Awards (recruitment and salary 
levels of scientific and technical 
personnel) 

Queen’s Printer (agent for Inter- 
national Labour Office publi- 
cations) 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Northern Administration Branch 
Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Indian Affairs Branch 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs 
Veterans Land Administration 
Public Archives (early data re settle- 
ment 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 

sources 

Surveys and Mapping Branch 

Dept. of Solicitor General 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
(Enforces Federal Statutes in all 
parts of Canada; in the provinces, 
exclusive of Quebec and Ontario, it 
carries out, under contract, enforce- 
ment of the Criminal Code and Pro- 
vincial Statutes and polices a number 

of municipalities; is the only law- 

enforcement body in the Y.T. and 

N.W.T.) 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) 

Dept. of Justice 

Library of Parliament 

Privy Council Office 

Queen’s Printer (distribution and 
sale of the Statutes of Canada 
and texts of federal legislation) 

For Acts administered by individual 
Federal Depts., see pp. 151-155 
of this volume, 


LABOUR, WAGES 
AND WORKING 


see ‘Government’ 


Clerk of the Senate of Canada 
Clerk of the House of Commons 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Oe re ee ee 


) Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 


ment 
B.C.:—Dept. of Labour 
Dept. of Industrial Development, 
Trade, and Commerce, Bureau 
of Economics and Statistics 


CONDITIONS— 


concluded 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Commissioner of Public 
Lands 
N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
Settlement Boar 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation 
Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Lands Branc 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Lands 
Branch 
Attorney General, Land Titles 
B.C.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Land 
learing 
Dept. of Lands, Forests, and Water 
Resources 


LANDS AND 
LAND 


SETTLEMENT 


Que.:—Depts, of Attorney 
General 
Nfld.:—Dept. of Justice 
Que,:—Minister of Justice 


LAW 


ENFORCEMENT 


All Provinces except Nfld., P.E.I., 
an. and B.C.:—Depts. of 

Attorney General 

Additional:—Ont. and _ Alta.:— 
Queen’s Printer (distribution 
and sale of the Statutes and 
various Acts) 

Nfid.:—Dept. of Justice 

P.E.I., B.C.:—Depts, of Provincial 
Secretary 

an.:—Legislative Council 


LEGISLATION 
For 
Statutory Orders 
and Regulations 


: Provinces except Nfld. and 


LIBRARIES 


See ‘‘Bibliography” 
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Chief Electoral Office (for local 
referendum under Canada Tem- 
perance Act) 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T, and N.W.T.) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Livestock Division 
Health of Animals Branch, , 
Contagious Diseases Division 
Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 
Research Branch 
Animal Research Institute 
Queen’s Printer (agent for 
publications) 
National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Industry 

Information Division 

Industrial Policy Adviser 

National Design Branch 

Bank of Canada 

Industrial Development Bank 

Dept. of Defence Production (for 
defence items) 

Dept. of Finance (Small Businesses 
Loans Act) 

Dept. of Registrar General, Cor- 
porations Branc 

National Research Council 

Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (utilization of new 
scientific processes) 

Technical Information Service (an- 
swering queries from industry on 
problems of 
productivity) 

National Film Board 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


technology and 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Surveys and Mapping Branch 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Geological Survey 
Geographical Branch 
Observatories Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture (soil survey and 
economic survey maps) 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Serv- 
ice (fisheries maps) 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- 
velopment 
Information and Technical Services 
Division (forestry and rural de- 
velopment maps) 
Dept. of Transport (meteorological 


maps 

National Capital Commission (tourist 
and planning maps 

National Research Council 

Division of Building Research 

(Climatological Atlas) 

Public Archives (maps relating to 
history and cartography 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (eco- 
nomic and census maps) 


Subject 


LIQUOR 


CONTROL 


LIVESTOCK 
O 


MANUFACTURING 


See also ‘Crown 
Corporations” 


MAPS AND 
CHARTS 


——— ee aN 


—_——“’ceor 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Board of Liquor Control 

P.E.I., .Man.:—Liquor Control 
Commission 

N.S.:—Liquor Commission 

N.B., Ont., Alta., B.C.:—Liquor 
Control Boards 

Que. :—Liquor Board 

Sask. :—Liquor Board, 


Licensing Commission 


Liquor 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture, 
and Resources 

P.E.I., N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. 
of Agriculture, Livestock 
Branches 

N.S.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry Branch 


Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Products 
Branch 


Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Food, Livestock Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Livestock Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 

dustry 
Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 

merce, Bureau of Statistics 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Office of the Chief 


Economist 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 


Planning Board 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 


and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works and 
Highways 


N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 

Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 

Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 

Economic Cartograph 
Dept. of Agriculture and Coloniza- 


tion 
Ont sseye of Mines 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Tourism and Information 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
. Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Alberta Travel Bureau 
Dept. of Highways, 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources 


Surveys 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Industry 
Information Division 

Dept. of Agriculture 
Economics Branch 

Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Services Branch 
Commodities Branch 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
ines Branc = 
Mineral Economics Division 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Economics Branch 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
ines Branch 
Mineral Economics Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Resource and Economic Develop- 
ment Group 
Dept. of Industry 
Materials Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for 
production data) 


National Film Board 

(Produces documentary films, news- 
reels and short subjects for theatrical, 
non-theatrical and television distribu- 
tion; film-strips and photographs for 
informational, educational and archival 
purposes; other visual materials devoted 
to the interpretation of the Canadian 
scene to audiences both in Canada and 
abroad; and maintains a large film 
preview library for the benefit of govern- 
ment departments and other official 
bodies.) 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 

(Produces 16 mm. films for broad- 
casting over its own networks and 
stations. Some of these are available 
for export sales.) 

Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
portation Sibrary of films on 
housing and urban renewal) 

Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 

Information and Technical Services 
Division (maintains lending 
library of forestry training and 
resource films) 

National Gallery of Canada (library 
of films on art) 


Subject 


MARRIAGES 
See ‘Vital Statistics’’ 


MERCHANDISING 


METALS 


See also 
“Tron and Steel’ 


MINING AND 


MINERALS 


MOTION 


PICTURES 


Sources for Provincial Data 
eee ae 


Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment 

Man., Sask.:—Depts. of Industry 
and Commerce 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que. :—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branc 

Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 

Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 

Dept. of Mines and Petroleum 

Resources 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S., Ont.:—Depts. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Man. :—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Minerals 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


and 


Nfid., P.E.I., N.B.:—Purchase films 
but do not produce them 
N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:—Produce 


educational or informational 
films ; 
Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 


mation, Theatres Branch and 
Photography Branch (Films are 
available to the public from 
several other departments.) 


an.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce 
Dept. of Education, Visual Edu- 
cation Branc 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Development, Photographic 
Branch 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
(All provinces have Motion Picture 
Censorship Boards. Details available 


from: Depts. of Education and Travel, 
Provincial Censorship Boards and 
National Film Board Regional Offices.) 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
jources FO poh bad OC See 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Nfld.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs 


Governments Division and Supply 
Dept. of Finance Comumacing! grants) ee 6 P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Man., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
Development (Y.T. and N.W.T.) } Depts. of Municipal Affairs 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Public Archives of Nova 
Scotia, Provincial Museum of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax 
N.B.:—New Brunswick Museum, 
Saint John 
Que.:—The Archives, Musée de la 
Province de Québec, Quebec 
Commercial and Industrial Mu- 
Rehenel Said of Canada (works sce eae : 
of art ept. of Cultura airs 
Dept. of Secretary of State Ont.:—Royal Ontario Museum, Art 
Canadian War Museum and Archaeology, Life Sciences 
National Aviation Museum and Earth Sciences Divisions 
National Museum of Canada MUSEUMS Dept. of Public Records and 
Laurier House, Ottawa (historical) Archives | lichen? 
National Historic Parks Museums Man.:—Manitoba Museum, Winni- 
Public Archives (historical) peg a : 
Queen’s Printer (agent for UNESCO Sask.:—Provincial Museum, Regina 
publications) Wekeres Development Museum, 
askatoon 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary, Provincial Museum, Ed- 
monton 
B.C.:—Provincial Museum of Nat- 
ural History and Anthropology, 
Provincial Archives (including 
Helmcken House), Victoria 
Also provincial universities of Sask., 
Alta. and B.C. 
OO potas of the tesa g | NATIONAL 
government accounts 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics ACCOUNTS 


Dept. of Transport 

Marine Services (aids to marine 
navigation; secondary canals) 

Telecommunications Branch (radio 
aids to navigation) 

Information Services 

Canada Transport Commission 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 

Canadian Hydrographic Service 

ie heh aioe and Aeronautical 

arts Uivision 
Dept. of Public Works NAVIGATION 
Operations Directorate 
National Harbours Board 
National Research Council 

Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (applications of radar 
to navigation) 

Division of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing (model-testing basin and 
hydraulic models) : 

St .Lawrence Seaway Authority (St. 
Lawrence-Great Lakes canals) 


—_ 
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Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 
Nutrition Division 
Dept. of Agriculture 
onsumer Service 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer Service 
Dept. of Industry 
‘ood Products Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO and 


WHO publications) 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re 
sources 
Marine Sciences Branch 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 
Fisheries Research Board 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources 
Geological Survey of Canada 
Mineral Economics Division 
Mines Branch 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
reserves) 
Resource and Economic Develop- 
ment Group 
Dept. of Industry 
hemicals Branch 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Industrial Materials Branch - 
National Energy Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Labour 
Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 
(employment of older workers) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans 
only) 


Dept. of National Health and 


Welfare 


Subject 


NUTRITION 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


OIL AND 


NATURAL GAS 


er 


OLD AGE 
ASSISTANCE 


See also 
“Veterans 


Affairs’’ 


OLD AGE 


SECURITY 
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Nfid., P.E.I., N.B., Que.: 
of Health 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health 
Ont.:—Dept. of Health 
Dept. of Agriculture and Food, 
Home Economics Service 
Man.:—Dept. of Health, Health 
Education Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Nutrition Division 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture, Nutri- 
tionist 
Dept. of Public Health 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance 


Depts. 


Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
is 


Marine Biological of 
Grande Riviére 
Fisheries Training School 
B.C.:—Institute of Oceanography, 
University of British Columbia 


Station 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que. :—Electricity and Gas Board 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Mines Branch 
Sask. :—Dept. of Mineral Resources 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Alta.:—Dept. of Mines and Min- 
erals, Oil and Gas Conservation 
Board, Calgary 
Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
B.C.:—Dept. of Mines and Petro- 
leum Resources 


and 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S., B.C.:—Old Age Assistance 
Boards 


N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare, 
Old Age and Blind Assistance 


Board 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare, Social Allowances 
Commission 


Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Welfare Allowances Branch 
Man. :—The Old Age Assistance and 

Blind Persons’ Allowances Board 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Director of 
Public Assistance 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Pensions Board 
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Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources S 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- — 
ment 


N.S., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands and © 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern Forests ] 

Development N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and_Mines 

National and Historic Parks a a irae of Tourism, Game and 
Branch is r 
Dept. of Public Works PARKS Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, — 
Operations Directorate Parks Branch ie 
Phase Directorate Dept. of Energy and Resources — 
National Capital Commission Management, Conservation Branch _ 
National Film Board Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Resources, Forestry Branch , 
Dept. of Tourism and Recreation . 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources — 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation P| 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
P.E.I., N.B., Sask., Alta., B.C.:— 
ri aSeriate Legislative Assemblies | 


N.S.:—House of Assembly 
PARLIAMENT Que. :—Legislative Council 
Legislative Assembly 
Ont. :—Legislative Assembly 
BF Side of the Legislative Assembly — 
an.: 


The House of Commons 
Library of Parliament 
Privy Council Office 


Legislative Council 


Limited (licences available on RIGHTS AND 
patents from Government labor- TRADE MARKS 


atories, etc.) 
National Library (handles all copy- 
right books) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Canada Pension Plan 
Dept. of Labour (re private pension 
plans 
Dept. of National Revenue 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(private pension plan statistics) 


All Provinces except Que. :-—Legis- 


lati : 2 
PENSIONS aren governing private pension 


Pp 
Que. :—Quebec Pension Plan 


National Film Board 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Information Services (radio and 
TV program photos) 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 


Dept. of Registrar General 
Boy Sy ag ope eas Office 
rade Marks ce 
Canadian Patents and Development PATENTS, COPY- 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re- 
P tbc Rel i d Inf i 
ublic Relations an nformation : 
: N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
vitae ee “es Divisi PHOTOGRAPHIC Man., Sask.:—Dept. of Industry 
ineral Economics Division | and Commerce 
National Air Photographic Library MATERIAL B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Dept. of epee and Rural Develop- See also “Conservation Photographic 
men » 
Information and Technical Serv- ‘Motion Pictures’’ Branch 
Rite yer Hep Lonny tone . waiiovthera and ‘Tourist (Photographs are available from 
hebevalopitent Trade” many provincial government depart-| 


ments in all provinces.) 


Information Services Division 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Travel 


Bureau 
National Capital Commission 
Information and Historical Divi- 
sion (related to the Development 
of the National Capital) 
Public Archives (historical) 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject Sources for Provincial Data 
Nfid.:—Dept. of Health 


P.E.I.:—Travel Bureau 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, Vital 
Statistics Branch 

N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Branch 

Que.:—Dept. of Health, Vital Sta- 
tistics Beancli 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (for Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 


all census and estimated popula- Bureau of Statistics _ 
tion statistics) Pop Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 


Dept. of “Indian Affairs and a a Soig SU Aas < SS ag 
t t 
battled, "Allesinis tenon Branch POPULATION Man.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
Eskimos) ee 


Dept. of Municipal Affairs 
Treasury Dept., 
Economic Research Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 
Legislative Library 
Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and Devel- 
opment, Provincial Statistician 
B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


Indian Affairs Branch 
Public Archives (early census and 
settlement records) 


Post Office Department 

Information and Public Relations 
(general postal information) 

Accounting Branch (money orders, 
aati bank, philatelic services, 
etc. 

Postal Rates and Classification 
Branch (postage rates, etc.) 


POSTAL 


SERVICE 


POULTRY 
Nfld.: 
P.E.I., N.S., Ont., B.C.:—Depts. of 
| PRECEDENCE 


f Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I., N.S.:—Depts. of Agriculture 
N.B., Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Agri- 
culture, Poultry Branches 
Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Colonization, Animal Production 
Service 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 
Poultry Division 
Health of Animals Branch 
Contagious Diseases Division 
Meat Inspection Division 
Animal Pathology Division 
Research Branch ; 
Animal Research Institute 
Dept. of Industry 
Food Products Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for FAO 
publications) 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Ont.:—Ontario Agricultural College 
(Guelph), Poultry Division 
an.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Conservation, Extension Service 
Sask. :—Dept. of Agriculture, Animal 
Industry Branch 


Dept. of Provincial Affairs 


Dept. of Secretary of State 
Secretariat Branch Protocol 

Man., Alta.:—Depts. of Provincial 

Secretary, Clerk of the Executive 


Council 


CEREMONIAL 


PRICES 


Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Office of the Chief 
Economist 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce 

Sask.:—Economic Advisory and 
Planning Boar 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 

| tistics 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Branch 

Agricultural Stabilization Board 
Markets Information 

Fisheries Prices Support Board 

Queen’s Printer (agent for GATT 
publications) 


Provincial Secretary 
AND Que. :—Executive Council, Chief of 
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Sources for Federal Data 


Dept. of Registrar General 
Registration Branch 
Public Archives (early records) 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Public Works 
Operations Directorate 
Information Services 

Dept. of Labour 
Labour Standards 

wages) 

Dept. of Transport 
Marine and Air Services 

St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Branch (fair 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Board of Broadcast Governors (reg- 
ulations for operation of radio 
and TV stations and networks 
both public and private) 
Canadian Overseas Telecommuni- 
cation Corporation 
Dept. of Industry 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch (all 
matters affecting licences and 
facilities) 
National Research Council 
Radio and Electrical Engineering 
Division (radio science and its 
application to industry) 


Subject 


PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS 


(Commissions of 


Appointment, 
Proclamations, 
Land Grants, 
etc.) 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


See also 
“Electric Power’’ 


RAILWAYS 


See 
A e 
‘Transportation”’ 


PUBLIC WORKS 
RADIO 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 
P.E.I., N.S., N.B., Que., Ont., 
Man., Sask., B.C.:—Depts. of 
Provincial Secretary 


Nfid., Alta.:—Boards of Public 
Utilities Commissioners 
P.E.I., B.C.:—Public Utilities Com- 
missions 
N.S., N.B.:—Boards of Commis- 
sioners Public Utilities 
Que. :—Public Service Board 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Commission 
Ont.:—Dept. of Energy and Re- 
sources Management 
The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 
Ontario Telephone Service Com- 
mission 
Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 
Ontario Municipal Board 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Utilities 
Sask.:—Government Finance Office 
Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones 
Saskatchewan Power Corporation 


All Provinces:—Depts. of Public 
Works 
Additional:—Ont.:—T he Hydro- 


Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario 

Ontario Water Resources Com- 
mission 


Ont.:—Ontario Provincial Police, 
Radio Communications Branch 


Ryerson Institute of Technology, 
Toronto, Radio Station CJRT— 


FM 

Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Communications Division 

Alta.:—Radio CKUA, Edmonton, 
operated by Alberta Government 
Telephones 

B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests, and 
Water Resources, Radio Section 
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Sources for Federal Data Subject 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 
National and Historic Parks 
Branch 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural 
Development 
Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 
Dept. of National Health 
Welfare 
National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Boar 


RECREATION 


See also ‘‘Health”’ 


and 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (veterans) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Eskimos) 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
ocational Rehabilitation 
Branch 
Dept. of National Health 
elfare 
Dept. of Solicitor General 
Canadian Penitentiary Service 
National Parole Board 
National Film Board 


REHABILITATION 


(of persons) 


and 


ee 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
esources 
Water Resources Branch 
Mineral Economics Division 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Resource Development Service 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural 
Development 
Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
evelopment 
Northern Administration Branch 
a oil, gas in Y.T. and 


RESOURCE 


DEVELOPMENT 


Resource and Economic Devel- 
opment Group 
Dept. of Industry 
Area Development Agency 


j 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pete A eee 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 

Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
esources 

P.E.I., N.S., Que., Ont.:—Depts. 


of Education 


N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 
Dept. of Natural Resources, Travel 
Bureau 

Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and 
Recreation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Tourist Develop- 


ment Branch 
Dept. of Education 
Alta.:—Dept. of Provincial Secre- 
tary, Recreation and Cultural 
Development Branch 
Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Welfare 
N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Provincial Rehabilitation Co- 
ordinator 
N.B.:—Dept. of Health, Director and 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 
Dept. of Education, Service for the 
Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
Handicapped 
Dept. of Labour 
Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation 
Dept. of Health, Rehabilitation 
Division 
Dept. of Reform Institutions 
Man.:—Dept. of Health, Provincial 
Director of Rehabilitation Serv- 


ices 
Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation 
Alta.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Re- 
habilitation 
B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 
Hospital Insurance, Rehabilita- 
tion Co-ordinator 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic De- 
velopment 

Dept. of Mines, Agriculture and 
Resources 


Dept. of Community and Social 
Development 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry 
Natural Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 
N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
dustry 
Que. :—Depts. of Lands and Forests, 
abour, Roads, Family and 
Social Welfare, Natural Resour- 
ces, and Industry and Commerce 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development, Office of the 
Chief Economist 
Dept. of Energy and Resources 
anagement 
Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Ontario— St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs, Com- 
munity Planning Branch 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission,‘ North Bay 


and 
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Fisheries Research Board Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Northern Canada Power Commission RESOURCE Resources 
Queen’s Printer (agency for OECD DEVELOPMENT— Dept. of Industry and Commerce 

publications) Manitoba Development Authority 

concluded Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and 


Commerce, Resource Develop- 
ment Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 


National Research Council 
Laboratory Divisions (biosciences, 
building research, pure and 
applied chemistry, mechanical 
engineering, aeronautical re- 
search, pure and applied physics, 
radiation biology, radio and 
electrical engineering) 
Regional Laboratories at Saska- 
toon, Sask., and Halifax, N.S. 
Science Secretariat, Privy Council 
Office, Ottawa 
Canadian Patents and Develop- 
ment Limited (licences available 

on patents derived from govern- 
ment research, etc.) 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont. 


Nfld. :—Dept. of Economic Develop- 

ment 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


Dept. of Agriculture N.S.:—Nova Scotia Research Found- 
Research Branch (basic and applied ation 
research on all aspects of agri- N.B.:—Dept. of Finance and In- 
culture) dustry 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and Que.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 
Resources Colonization 


Geological Survey of Canada 

Mines Branch 

Observatories Branch 

Geographical Branch 

Marine Sciences Branch 

Inland Waters Branch 

Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 

ment 

Information and Technical Serv- 
ices Division 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Dept. of Natural Resources 

Dept. of Roads 

SCIENTIFIC Ont i Ontare Rec Foes 

ept. o griculture an oo 

RESEARCH Dept. of Lands and Forests 

See also Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation of Ontario 

The Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario 

Sheridan Park Research Com- 


munity 


Development Man.:—Various Depts. such as 
National and Historic Parks Health and Mines and Natural 
Branch Resources 
Northern Co-ordination and Re- Manitoba Research Council 
search Sask.:—Saskatchewan Research 
Canadian Wildlife Service Council 
Dept. of Industry Alta.:—Alberta Research Council 


Industrial Research Adviser 
Dept. of National Defence 
Defence Research Board 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Dept. of Transport (aviation, radio, 
meteorology, navigation) 
Dept. of Veterans Affairs (medical 
research 
Fisheries Research Board 
Medical Research Council (fellow- 
ships, associateships and grants- 
in-aid) 
National Gallery of Canada (con- 
servation research laboratory) 
Queen’s Printer (agency for Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency 
publications) 


B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 


B.C. Research Council 


SENATE 


See ‘‘Parliament”’ 


ore 
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Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Standards Branch (for inquiries 
on electricity and gas inspection, 
weights and measures, precious 
metals marking, commodity 
standards and national trade 
mark matters) 

Canadian Government Specifications 
Board (specifications for pur- 
chasing) 

Canadian Standards Association 

Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation (building standards) 

Dept. of Labour 

Labour Standards Branch (fair 
wages, hours of work) 

Dept. of National Defence 

Dept. of Transport (standards in 
radio frequencies, standards in 
steamship inspection) 

National Research Council 

Applied Physics Division (funda- 
mental physical and electrical 
standards) 

Division of Building Research, 
Specifications Section 


ai 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Central Mortgage and MHousing 
Corporation 
Dept. of National Health and Welfare 
Research and Statistics Directorate 
Queen’s Printer (agent for United 
Nations publications) 


Subject 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 
See 
“Family 
Allowances” 
“Blindness 
Allowances” 
“Old Age 
Assistance’ 
“Old Age 
Security” 
“Disabled Persons 
Allowances” 
“Labour” 
“Unemployment” 
“Veterans Affairs’ 
“Economic and 
Social Research” 


SOCIAL WELFARE 
See ‘Welfare’ 


STANDARDS 
AND 
SPECIFICATIONS 


See also 


“Food and 
Drugs” 


STATISTICS 
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Ont.:—Dept. of Labour 
Ontario Research Foundation 
Ontario Housing Corporation 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Provincial Affairs 
Dept. of Economic Development 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Education 

Que.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Bureau of Statistics 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and De- 
velopment, Office of the Chief 
Economist 

Man.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Commerce, Business Research 
Branch 

Sask. :—Economic 
Board 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Bureau of Statistics 

Dept. of Public Health, Vital 

Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Statis- 
tics 


Development 
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Dept. of National Revenue 

Taxation Division (income tax and 
estate tax statistics and in- 
formation) 

Customs and Excise Division (cus- 
toms duty, excise duty, excise 
tax and sales tax) 

Dept. of Finance (taxation policy, 
tariff policy, Budget papers and 
statistics) 


Board of Broadcast Governors 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Dept. of Industry 
Electrical and Electronics Branch 
Dept. of Transport 
Telecommunications Branch 
National Research Council 


National Film Board 


Dept. of Energy, Mines and Re 
sources 
Topographical Survey 
National Research Council 
Applied Physics Division (photo- 
grammetric research) 


Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Canadian Government Travel 
Bureau 
Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission (displays) 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development 

Northwest Territories Tourist 
Office 

National and Historic Parks 
Branch 


National Gallery of Canada 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject 


TAXATION 


TELEVISION 


See also ‘‘Radio”’ 


TOPOGRAPHY 


TOURIST 
TRADE 


Sources for Provincial Data 


Nfld., Que.:—Depts. of Finance 
P.E.I.:—Provincial Treasurer 
N.S.:—Dept. of Finance and Eco- 
nomics 
N.B::—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Finance and Industry 
Ont.:—Treasury Dept. 

Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Office of the Chief Econo- 
mist 

Man., Sask.:—Provincial Treasury 


epts. 

Alta.:—Provincial Treasurer's Dept. 
Dept. of Provincial Secretary 
Dept. of Municipal Affairs 

B.C.:—Dept. of Finance, Surveyor 

of Taxes 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Dept. of Mines 
Nova Scotia Research Foundation 
N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
Que.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce, 
Drafting Division 
Dept. of Natural Resources 
Ont.:—Dept. of Lands and Forests, 
Lands and Surveys Branch 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources, Surveys Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 
Alta., B.C.:—Depts. of Lands and 
Forests 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Economic Develop- 
ment, Tourist Development 
Division 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Tourist Develop- 


ment 
N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry, 
Travel Bureau 
N.B.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
ravel Bureau 
Que.:—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
is 


Ont.:—Dept. of Tourism and Infor- 
mation 

Man.:—Dept. of Tourism and Re- 
creation 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Tourist Development 
Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment, Alberta Travel Bu- 


reau . 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation, Travel Bureau 
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Dept. of Trade and Commerce | 
Agriculture and Fisheries Branch 
Canadian Government Exhibition 

Commission 
Export Credits Insurance Cor- 
poration 
Industrial Materials Branch 
Manufacturing Industries and 
Engineering Branch 
Office of Commodity Trade Policy 
Office of Trade Relations 
Standards Branch (weights and 
measures) 
Trade Commissioner Service 
Trade Fairs and Missions Branch 
Trade Publicity Branch 
Trade Services Branch 
Dept. of Finance 
Economic Affairs Division (tariff 
policy) Q 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural Develop- 
ment 
Information and Technical Services 
ivision 

Dept. of Industry 
Information Division 

Dept. of Registrar General 
Corporations Branch 

Queen’s Printer (agent for OECD, 

Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee and GATT publications) 

National Film Board 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of the Secretary of State 
Bureau for Translations 
National Research Council 
National Science Library (infor- 
mation re location of completed 
scientific translations in Canada, 
other countries of the Common- 


wealth and the United States) 


Dept. of Transport 
Information Services 
Air Canada 
Canada Transport Commission (reg- 
ulations re railways: highway 
crossings; rates of railways, 
express companies and certain 
inland water carriers; rates re 
communications, international 
bridges and tunnels; licences to 
certain inland carriers; com- 
mercial air services 
Canadian National Railways 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
National and _ Historic Parks 
Branch (highways in National 
Parks 
Dept. of Industry 
Mechanical Transport Branch 
Dept. of Public Works 
Operations Directorate 
Dept. of Trade and Commerce 
Trade Services Branch 
National Harbours Board 
Northern Transportation Company 
Limited (Crown) 
Queen’s Printer (agent for ICAO 
publications) 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Subject Sources for Provincial Data 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S.:—Dept. of Trade and Industry 

N.B.:—Dept. of Financeand Industry 

Que., Man.:—Depts. of Industry 
and Commerce 

Ont.:—Dept. of Economics and 
Development, Trade and In- 
dustry Branch and Office of the 
Chief Economist 

Sask.:—Dept. of Industry and Com- 
merce, Area and Trade Develop- 


ment 

Alta.:—Dept. of Industry and De- 
velopment 

B.C. aids of Industrial Develop- 


ment, Trade, and Commerce 


Que. :—Legislative Assembly Bureau 
for Translations and all depart- 
ments of the provincial adminis- 
tration, 


Nfld., N.S.:—Depts. of Highways 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Public Works 
N.B.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Que. :—Dept. of Transportation and 
Communications 
Dept. of Roads 
Ont.:—Dept. of Transport 
Dept. of Highways 
Dept. of Economics and Develop- 
ment, Office of the Chief 
Economist 
Ontario Northland Transportation 
Commission, North Bay 
Man.:—Dept. of Public Works, 
Highways Branch 
Manitoba Transportation Com- 
mission 
Dept. of Public Utilities 
Dept. of Industry and Commerce 
Sask.:—Dept. of Highways and 
Transportation 
Saskatchewan 
Company 
Economic Development Board 
Alta.:—Dept. of Highways 
Highway Traffic Board 
Alberta Freight Bureau 
B.C.:—Dept. of Commercial Trans- 


port 
Dept. of Highways 


For incorporation of companies under 
provincial law, address Provincial 
ecretaries except Nfld., where 
Dept. of Justice is the authority 
pin i B.C., where Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department is the authority. 


PORTATION 


Transportation 
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( Nfid.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 


N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 


Development and Forests : 
ee Administration Branch TRAPPING N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) Peay. See also Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 
National d_ Histori z is 
hoe ae or cies “Fur Farming” Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Labour 
Economics and Research Branch 
Queen’s Printer (agent for ILO pub- 
lications) 
Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Unemployment Insurance Commis- 


sion 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Manpower Division 
(winter works program, voca- 
tional training) 


Dept. of National Health and Welfare 


Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration 
National Capital Commission 


Dept. of Veterans Affairs (general 
information, rehabilitation, wel- 
fare, allowances, training, treat- 
ment, land settlement, education 
of children of war dead, imsur- 
ance, records of service, war 
graves and medals) 

Canadian Pension Commission (the 
Pension Act and Civilian War 
Pensions and Allowances Act, 
Parts I to X) 

Dept. of Finance (veterans business 
and professional loans 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 

Indian Affairs Branch (Indian 
veterans) 

Dept. of Manpower and Immigra- 
tion (vocational training) 

War Veterans Allowance Board (the 

ar Veterans Allowance Act 
and Civilian War Pensions and 


Allowances Act, Part XI) 


UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


ASSISTANCE 


URBAN 
RENEWAL 


VETERANS 


Resources, Game Branch 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Fur Marketing Service 
B.C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 


Nfld., N.S., Que., Sask., Alta.:— 
Depts. of Labour 
N.B.:—Office of the Economic 
Advisor 
Ont.:—Dept. of Economics _and 
Development, Office of the Chief 
Economist 
Dept. of Public Welfare 
Man.:—Dept. of Labour, Research 
Branch 
Dept. of Industrial Develop- 
ment, Trade, and Commerce, 
Bureau of Economics and Sta- 
tistics 
Dept. of Labour 


Nfid., N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. 
of Public Welfare 

P.E.I., Man., Sask.: 
Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 

B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Depts. of 


Nfid., N.S., Que., Alta., B.C.:— 
Depts. of Municipal Affairs 
Ont.:—Ontario Housing Corporation 
Man.:—Dept. of Municipal Affairs, 

Municipal Affairs Branch 
Manitoba Housing Commission 


P.E.I., Man.: 


Depts. of Welfare 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Welfare 

N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 

Que.:—Dept. of Family and Social 
Welfare 

Ont.:—Dept. of Public Welfare, 
Soldiers Aid Commission 

Sask.:—Dept. of Welfare, Rehabili- 


tation Division 


B.C.:—Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Rad 
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Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Northern Administration Branch 
(Y.T. and N.W.T.) 
Information Division (Indians) 
Dept. of Manpower and Immigration 
Canada Immigration Division 


Public Archives 


(early census 
records) 
Dept. of Energy, Mines and 
Resources 


Water Resources Branch 
Inland Waters Branch 
Dept. of Agriculture 
Prairie Farm Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Conservation and Development 
rvice . 
Dept. of Forestry and Rural De- 
velopment 
Information and Technical Services 
ivision 


National Film Board 


Dept. of National Health and 
Welfare 

Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 


Northern Administration Branch 
(for Eskimos) 
Indian Affairs Branch 
National Advisory Committee on 


the Rehabilitation of Disabled 


Persons 

Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion 

Yukon Territorial Council, White- 
orse 


National Film Board 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Dept. of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development 
Canadian Wildlife Service 
Commissioner of Yukon Territory, 
hitehorse 
Dept. of Fisheries 
Information and Consumer 
Service 


National Film Board 


Subject 


VITAL 


STATISTICS 


WELFARE 
For Welfare of 
Veterans see 


“Veterans Affairs’ 


WATER 
RESOURCES 


WILDLIFE 


Sources for Provincial Data 
pe et ed A 


Que.:—Depts. of 


P.E.I.:—Dept. of Health, Director 
of Vital Statistics 

N.S.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Registrar General 

Ont.:—Dept. of Provincial Sec- 
retary and Citizenship, Office of 
the Registrar-General 

Man.:—Dept. of Health, Vital 
Statistics Division 

Sask.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Vital Statistics Branch 

Alta.:—Dept. of Public Health, 
Director of Vital Statistics 

B.C.:—Dept. of Health Services and 


Hospital Insurance, Vital Statis- 
tics Division 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 
N.S.:—Nova Scotia Water Authority 


N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que.:—Dept. of Natural Resources 

Ont.:—Ontario Water Resources 
Commission 


Dept. of Lands and Forests 
Man.:—Dept. of Agriculture and 


onservation, Water Control 
ranch 

Sask.:—Saskatchewan Water Re- 
sources Commission 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Alta.:—Dept. of Agriculture 
B.C.:—Dept. of Lands, Forests and 

Water Resources 


Nfld., N.S., Ont., Alta.: 
of Public Welfare 


Depts. 


P.E.I., Man., Sask.:—Depts. of 
Welfare 
N.B.:—Dept. of Youth and Welfare 


Dept. of Family and Social 
elfare 


B.C.:—Dept. of Social Welfare 


Nfld.:—Dept. of Mines, Agriculture 
and Resources 

P.E.I.:—Dept. of Industry and 
Natural Resources 

N.S., Ont., Alta.:—Depts. of Lands 
and Forests 

N.B.:—Dept. of Lands and Mines 

Que. :—Dept. of Tourism, Game and 


s 
Man.:—Dept. of Mines and Natural 
Resources 
Sask.:—Dept. of Natural Resources, 
Wildlife Branch 
C.:—Dept. of Recreation and 
Conservation 
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PART II.—SPECIAL MATERIAL PUBLISHED IN FORMER 
EDITIONS OF THE CANADA YEAR BOOK 


It is not possible to include in any single edition of the Year Book all articles and 
descriptive text of previous editions. Therefore the following list has been compiled as 
an index to such miscellaneous material and special articles as are not repeated in the 
present edition. This list links up the Year Book with its predecessors in respect of 
matters that have not been subject to wide change. Those Sections of Chapters, such 
as “Population”, which are automatically revived when later census material is made 
available and to which adequate references are made in the text, are not listed unless they 
are in the nature of special contributions. The latest published article on each subject 
is shown, except when an earlier article includes material not repeated in the later one. 
When an article covers more than one subject it is listed under each appropriate heading. 

The articles marked with an asterisk (*) are available in reprint form from the In- 
formation Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
Agriculture— 
Historical Background of Canadian Agri- 
eulturele yy... . PTET IR chs be cee eee es CG S*H. Bartonesreers. 1939 187-190 
The Major Soil Zones and Regions of Canada] P. C. StopBE........-..-- 1951 352-356 
The Board of Grain Commissioners......... Wood, MACLEOD... orsacics <5 1960 957-958 
The Canadian Wheat Board and its Role in 
GrainvMarketing 496 oot. es eee ee ee ees G. B. DAVIDSON. 5 0-5 3 1960 958-960 
Changes in Canadian Agriculture as Reflected 
by the Census of 1961...........++++se0eee — 1963-64 409-415 
Agriculture in the Canadian Economy, 1964.. — 1965 440-446 
Contribution of the Canada Department of 
Agriculture to Modern Agricultural Science — 1966 457-461 
Art, Literature and the Press— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......-.- 1945 | 744-748 
Report of the Royal Commission on Na- 
tional Development in the Arts, Letters 
and Sciencesis ©. adda Je... 3a) GSS T Ts — 1952-53 342-345 
A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
(circa) 1900... ... meee > ee iy Bete oo aun W. H. KEsTERTON......-.. 1957-58 920-934 
A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 
TOO0-1958.. 0... <3 sae ae. 0 he = Poe W. H. KEsTERTON......... 1959 883-902 
Banking and Finance— 
The Bank of Canada and its Relation to the 
Financial.Systemisasion.. eG 2. cic nes hes —_ 1937 881-885 
Historical Sketch of Currency and Banking. . — 1938 900-906 
aE at bey ae oe aie ane es rt oA EL ee EWARTOCee eee 1940 888-892 — 
artime Control under the Foreign Exchange 1941 833-835 
COnthO| DOALG SA. ..0.0 05s 52 odes sea ame Bi TARR 2. ee 1942 830-833 
Post-War Financial Policy............+.++0+- — 1954 | 1061-1064 
Commercial Banking in Canada............. J. Douauas GIBSON......-- 1961 | 1115-1120 


1951 153-155 


ao. © elerelelis: 6 0:6) e alee e0e<SpeNe a e870 6 0.0 © 4) 6's ‘a (0 9.4 ©6078 


Climate and Meteorology— 


Factors which Control Canadian Weather...| Srr FrRepERICK STUPART.. 1925 36-40 ~ 
Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
(TANS ANE, Eee ie nies ett Th hs adic he Oe A: J. CONNOR cu ero ees 1930 41-56 


A... J. Connon. canoer 1933 47-59 


ee ecee reese eer oeere 


= 


Subject and Article Contributor Edition 
Climate and Meteorology—concluded 
The Climate of Canada (textual material 
appears in the 1959 Year Book and the 
tabular data in the 1960 edition but the 
reprint includes both textual and tabular 
pier Srede. Phdciledre. Fitestion........ C. C. BouGHNER and 1959 
M. K. THomas......... 1960 
Communications— 
*The Democratic Functioning of the Press....| W. A. BUCHANAN.......... 1945 
*History and Development of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. ................ AUGUSTIN FRIGON......... 1947 
A History of Canadian Journalism, 1752- 
ie HOE Lig piel lee lili delgado al W. H. KestTerton......... 1957-58 
A History of Canadian Journalism (circa) 
BIR ht uk fin mn ies +a cceen cee. W. H. KestTerrTon......... 1959 
Constitution and Government— 
Provincial and Local Government........... —_ 1922-23 
The Evolution of the Constitution of Canada 
down to Confederation. ................... S. A. Cupmor:E and 
E. H. CoLeMan.......... 1942 
The British North America Act, 1867....... — 1942 
Canada’s Growth in External Status......... eT POWARD,. G5.os ooo 1945 
The Constitutional Development of New- 
foundland prior to Union with Canada, 1949 — 1950 
The Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 
ITO ET TE ee ere ae ta -- 1951 
Financial Administration of the Government 
2 SEW" SAR 0S ARERNONE CRE oo Spee iat — 1956 
*The Privy Council Office and Cabinet Secre- 
tariat in Relation to the Development of 
Cabinet Government...................05. We. Fu. Dy HAREIDAY. ccm och 1956 
*Amendment of the Canadian Constitution...| J. R. MALLORY............. 1961 
Crime and Delinquency— 
A Historical Sketch of Criminal Law and 
RAV. ee. < witness ean cnen ET AED. TRANS WAPEBA SE & iss cooe0 Sede 1932 
The Influence of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police in the Building of Canada.......... PE SW OORL Els aoe Kone 1950 
The Philosophy of the Royal Canadian 
UI ICOT 2... wa cine ccs cscvuces, — 1957-58 
Education— 
Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and 
OPONOP SOP. bois cces OPT AISIS, .U . — 1952-53 
Recent Developments in Public Technical 
and Vocational Education in Canada...... PuHIttip COHEN............ 1963-64 
Fauna and Flora— 
gE ee a a P. A. TAVSRNBR.. 2: 36.2.0. 1922-23 
Pasias Oi Watada.!:..... 0. seus aan R. M. ANDERSON.......... 1937 
Migratory Bird Protection in Canada........ — 1951 
*The Barren-Ground Caribou................ o 1954 
Migratory Bird Legislation.................. — 1955 
MIS Cte ee ne nd m8 vin ee es — 1957-58 
Provincial Government Wildlife Conservation 
DIS yee ere tree 8 tS FS 48 ct ee | —_ 1963-64 
bel ear 10TH OF CANA... oe... s vocee pac Soc ee Homer J. ScOGGAN........ 1966 
Fisheries— 
Groundfish Species in the Canadian Fisheries} T. H. TurRNER............ 1957-58 
The Fisheries Research Board.............. Nt bs KAGE ohiase’).as anivn: 1959 


23-51 
31-77 


744-748 
737-740 
920-934 
883-902 


102-115 


34-40 
40-59 
74-79 
85-92 
56-57 
101-107 


62-70 
51-57 


897-899 
317-331 
332-334 


342-345 
737-743 


32-36 
29-52 
38-43 
33-36 
41-45 
28-30 


46-52 
35-61 


591-595 
584-588 
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Subject and Article Contributor Edition Page 
er Serer ee mn 
Fisheries—concluded 
Canada’s Commercial Fishery Resources and 
Their Conservation. .........+eseeeeeeeees _ 1960 625-630 
The Fisheries Research Board of Canada.... — 1963-64 612-614 
Forestry— 
Physiography, Geology and Climate as 
Affecting the Forests.........+.++++.eeeee: — 1934-35 311-313 
The Pulp and Paper Industry in Canada. © a. — 1952-53 467-475 
The Federal-Provincial Forestry Agreements HW? BRAGG Wao ak shen 1956 459-466 
The Pulp and Paper Research Institute of 
Gama Becca co.cc Saas. 35h eA «pecan RIELLE THOMSON.........- 1957-58 489-491 
Canadian Forest Products and Changing 
World Markets... boccs.<:o:-nvsseiesskeueaignumaer ites Mets Ji T. B. KINGSTON. co.c cece ecasene 1965 511-517 
Fur Trade— 
The Development of Marshlands in Relation 
to Fur Production and the Rehabilitation 
ofurthearetse: ter retort ee ee Tt}: J- AltaAN eeeererevees- bk 1943-44 267-269 
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PART IIJ.—REGISTER OF OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS* 


The following list includes official appointments for the period Jan. 1, 1966 to Jan. 31, 
1967,¢ continuing the list published in the 1966 Year Book at pp. 1143-1149. Appoint- 
ments to the Governor General’s Staff, judicial appointments, appointments to advisory 
councils and appointments of limited or local importance are not included. 


Queen’s Privy Council for Canada.—1966. Feb. 22, Hon. Maurice Bourget, Lévis, 
Que.: to be a member. 


Lieutenant-Governor.—1966. Feb. 22, Hon. Hugues Lapointe: to be Lieutenant- 
Governor in and for the Province of Quebec. 


Cabinet Appointments.—1966. Jan. 4, Hon. Robert Henry Winters: to be Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. Sept. 29, Hon. Arthur Laing: to be Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development. Hon. Guy Favreau: to be Registrar General of Canada. Hon. 
Maurice Sauvé: to be Minister of Forestry and Rural Development. Hon. Edgar John 
Benson: to be President of the Treasury Board. Hon. Lawrence T. Pennell: to be Solicitor 
General of Canada. Hon. Jean-Luc Pépin: to be Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 
Hon. Jean Marchand: to be Minister of Manpower and Immigration. 1967. Jan. 9, Hon. 
Walter Lockhart Gordon: to be a Member of the Administration. 


Senate Appointments.—1966. Jan. 7, Hon. Sydney John Smith, a member: to be 
Speaker. Feb. 24, Earl Adam Hastings, Calgary, Alta.: to be a Senator for the Province 
of Alberta. Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets, Montreal, Que.: to be a Senator for the Province 
of Quebec. John Lang Nichol, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a Senator for the Province of 
British Columbia. Norman Archibald MacRae MacKenzie, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a 
Senator for the Province of British Columbia. Hon. Harry William Hays, Calgary, Alta.: 
to be a Senator for the Province of Alberta. James Harper Prowse, Edmonton, Alta.: 
to be a Senator for the Province of Alberta. Hazen Robert Argue, Kayville, Sask.: to be a 
Senator for the Province of Saskatchewan. Earl Wallace Urquhart, West Bay, N S.: to 
be a Senator for the Province of Nova Scotia. Douglas Keith Davey, Toronto, Ont.: to 
be a Senator for the Province of Ontario. July 8, Chesley William Carter, St. John’s, 
Nfid.: to be a Senator for the Province of Newfoundland. James Duggan, St. John’s, 
Nfid.: to be a Senator for the Province of Newfoundland. Hon. Alan Aylesworth 
Macnaughton, Westmount, Que.: to be a Senator for the Province of Quebec. J. G. 
Léopold Langlois, Quebec, Que.: to be a Senator for the Province of Quebec. Paul Des- 
ruisseaux, Sherbrooke, Que.: to be a Senator for the Province of Quebec. Thomas Joseph 
Kickham, Souris, P.E.I.: to be a Senator for the Province of Prince Edward Island. Nov. 8, 
Douglas Donald Everett, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Senator for the Province of Manitoba. 


Parliamentary Secretaries.—1966. Jan. 9, John Matheson and Pierre Elliot 
Trudeau: to the Prime Minister. Jack Davis: to the Minister of Energy, Mines and 
Resources. J.J. Jean Chrétien: to the Minister of Finance. Albert Béchard: to the Sec- 
retary of State. Charles R. M. Granger: to the Minister of Fisheries. Margaret Rideout: 
to the Minister of National Health and Welfare. James E. Walker: to the Minister of 
National Revenue. James A. Byrne: to the Minister of Transport. Jean-Charles Cantin: 
to the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Stanley Haidasz: to the Minister of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development. Donald S. Macdonald: to the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs. Bryce 8. Mackasey: to the Minister of Labour. John C. Munro. to 


* Extracts from the Canada Gazette, with some additions. All academic and honorary degrees and military 
honours have been omitted. 


t See also Appendix I. 
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the Minister of Manpower and Immigration. John B. Stewart: to the Minister of Public 
Works and House Leader. Bruce 8. Beer to continue as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Agriculture. 


Deputy Ministers.—1966. Oct. 1, Jean Miquelon: to be Deputy Registrar General 
of Canada. Tom Kent: to be Deputy Minister of Manpower and Immigration. Ernest-A. 
Cété: to be Deputy Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern Development. Claude 
Isbister: to be Deputy Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. L.-Z. Rousseau: to be 
Deputy Minister of Forestry and Rural Development. Thomas Daniel MacDonald: to 
be Deputy Solicitor General. Nov. 1, David H. Sheppard: to be Deputy Minister of 
National Revenue for Taxation. 1967. Jan. 17,8. B. Williams: to be Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture. 


Diplomatic Appointments.—1966. The following diplomatic appointments were 
announced during the year. Richard Plant Bower: to be Canadian Ambassador to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. John Kennett Starnes: to be Canadian Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic. Paul Tremblay: to be Canadian Ambassador to Belgium and 
Luxembourg. George Ignatieff: to be Canadian Ambassador to the United Nations. 
Lt.-Gen. Raymond Judson Reeves: to be Commander-in-Chief of NORAD from July 31, 
1966. Alfred John Pick: to be first Canadian Ambassador to Tunisia. Herbert O. Moran: 
to be Canadian Ambassador to Japan and Korea. Ronald Macalister Macdonnell: to be 
High Commissioner for Canada in New Zealand. Charles Eustace McGaughey: to be 
High Commissioner for Canada in Pakistan. James Russell McKinney: to be High Com- 
missioner for Canada in Trinidad and Tobago. Arthur John Hicks: to be Canadian Am- 
bassador to Costa Rica, with concurrent accreditation to Panama, Nicaragua, Honduras 
and El Salvador. John Alexander McCordick: to be Canadian Ambassador to Austria. 
William George Marcel Olivier: to be Canadian Ambassador to Indonesia. Brigadier 
P. 8. Cooper, seconded from Department of National Defence: to be Canadian Commission- 
er on the International Control Commission for Laos, vice K. W. MacLellan. C. S. A. 
Ritchie: to be Canadian Permanent Representative and Ambassador to the Delegation of 
Canada to the North Atlantic Council, Paris. Albert Frederick Hart: to be High Com- 
missioner for Canada in Ghana and concurrently Canadian Ambassador to Togo and the 
Upper Volta. Joseph Jean Martial Cété: to be Canadian Ambassador to Senegal. Blanche 
Margaret Meagher: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Kenya. 1967. Blanche 
Margaret Meagher: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Uganda. James Russell 
McKinney: to be High Commissioner for Canada in Barbados. René Garneau: to be 
Canadian Ambassador to Algeria. 


National Defence Appointments.—1966. June 22, Lt.-Gen. J. V. Allard: to be 
Chief of the Defence Staff, vice Air Marshal Frank Miller, from July 16, 1966. 


Air Transport Board.—1966. July 21, James Flood Clark, Montreal, Que.: to be 
a member for ten years from Sept. 1, 1966. 


Air Canada.—1966. Sept. 29, Welland D. Woodruff, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Director 
for three years from Sept. 30, 1966, vice Hon. Leslie M. Frost. 


Army Benevolent Fund Board.—1966. Jan. 5, Alex Walker: to be again a member 
for four years. Mar. 3, Jack C. Lundberg, Belleville, Ont.: to be a member for four years. 


Atlantic Development Board.—1966. Jan. 7, Ian M. MacKeigan, Robert Cheyne 
Eddy and Albert Martin: to be members for three years from Jan. 24, 1966, Mr. MacKeigan 
to be Chairman. Neil R. McLeod, Summerside, P.E.I.: to be a member for three years, 
vice Melvin J. McQuaid, resigned. 1967. Jan. 31, Calvert Coates Pratt, St. John’s, 
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Nfld.; Simon-Louis Bujold, Moncton, N.B.; John Alexander Likely, Saint John, N.B.; and 
Charles Arnold Patterson, Dartmouth, N.S.: to be members for three years. 


Board of Broadcast Governors.—1966. Feb. 18, Pierre Juneau, Montreal, Que.: 
to be a full-time member for seven years and to be Vice-Chairman. David Sim, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a full-time member. Oct. 21, Guy Rocher, Montreal, Que.; Miss Edouardina 
Dupont, Trois-Riviéres, Que.; Major Reid, Souris, P.E.I.; and Gordon Waddell Thomas, 
St. Anthony, Nfid.: to be part-time members for five years. 1967. Feb. 2, George T. 
Urquhart, Lancaster, N.B.: to be a part-time member for five years. 


Canada Council.—1966. Feb. 15, Louis Hébert, Montreal, Que.: to be a member 
of the Investment Committee. Claude Robillard, Montreal, Que.: to be a member for 
three years. May 13, David Alexander Colville, Sackville, N.B.: to be a member for three 
years, vice Charles H. Forsyth, resigned. July 12, Jean-Adrien Arsenault, Mrs. W. J. 
Dorrance, Henry D. Hicks, Stuart Keate and C. J. Mackenzie: to be again members. 
Murray Adaskin, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be a member from July 15, 1966, vice J. W. T. Spinks. 
J. Alexander Corry, Kingston, Ont.: to be a member from July 15, 1966, vice G. Edward 
Hall. 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation.—1966. July 12, Maxwell Cohen, Montreal, 
Que.; Margaret Paton Hyndman, Toronto, Ont.; and Léonard Roussel, Ottawa, Ont.: to 
be Directors from July 15, 1966. David McA. MacAulay, Sackville, N.B.: to be again & 
Director. 


Canadian Commercial Corporation.—1966. May 19, Arthur Douglas Belyea: 
to be President, vice Ralph MacDonald Trites. Ralph MacDonald Trites: to be a Director 
during pleasure. 


Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition.—1966. Feb. 22, Herbert 
C. Pinder, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be a Director from Mar. 1, 1966, vice R. A. Kramer, re- 
signed. July 26, John Stewart Proctor, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Director from Aug. 1, 1966, 
vice Guy Roberge, resigned. Oct. 20, Hon. Lionel Chevrier: to be Commissioner General for 
Visits of State 1967. Lieut.-Gen. Robert William Moncel: to be Co-ordinator for Visits of 
Heads of State 1967. Lieut.-Gen. Howard Graham: to be Co-ordinator for Royal Visits 
1967. 


Canadian Dairy Commission.—1966. Dec. 1, Sydney Clifford Barry, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a member and Chairman. Jules Thibaudeau, Thurso, Que.: to be a member 
and Vice-Chairman. Lyle Alexander Atkinson, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member. 


Canada Labour Relations Board.—1966. July 26, Jacques Guilbault, Baie Comeau, 
Que.: to be a member. Oct. 6, John Joseph Quinlan, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Vice-Chairman. 
Nov. 22, Kenneth Hallsworth, Don Mills, Ont.: to be a member as a representative of 
employers, vice Harry Taylor, resigned. 


Canadian Maritime Commission.—1966. Feb. 10, H. J. Darling: to be Chairman 
from Feb. 21, 1966 for the remainder of his present term as a member. 


Canadian National Railways.—1966. Sept. 29, Donald Gordon, President: to be 
again a Director and Chairman of the Board of Directors until his retirement from the 
Presidency on Dec. 31, 1966. N. J. MacMillan, Executive Vice-President: to be President 
from Jan. 1, 1967 and to be a member and Chairman of the Board of Directors for three 
years from Jan. 1, 1967. Oct. 22, Walter C. Koerner, Vancouver, B.C.; Bernard Tailleur, 
Montreal, Que.; and David Anderson, Toronto, Ont.: to be again Directors until Sept. 30, 
1969. Dec. 22, Georges-Emile Lapalme, Montreal, Que.: to be a Director until Sept. 30, 
1968, vice Jean Louis Levesque. Herbert C. Pinder, Saskatoon, Sask.: to be a Director 
from Jan. 1, 1967 util Sept. 30, 1968, vice Robert Arthur Brown, resigned. 
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Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation.—1966. Feb. 10, Gillis 
Philip Purcell, Toronto, Ont.: to be again a Director for three years from Mar. 15, 1966. 
Nov. 8, Ralph Rubin Levine, Montreal, Que.: to be a Director for three years, vice Gordon 
Cowan, resigned. Dec. 20, Roland G. Lefrangois, Montreal, Que.: to be again a Director 
for three years from Dec. 27, 1966. 


Canadian Pension Commission.—1966. Feb. 22, John Lyndon Thompson, Saint 
John, N.B.: to be an ad hoc member for one year from Apr. 1, 1966. Feb. 24, William 
Andrew Gilmour: to be a member for ten years from Mar. 1, 1966. June 7, James Malcolm 
Cameron, formerly of New Glasgow, N.S.: to be an ad hoc member for one year from July 1, 
1966. June 23, Laurence Wilmott Brown, Ottawa, Ont.: to be an ad hoc member for one 
year from Oct. 3, 1966. July 25, John Murray Forman: to be a member and Deputy 
Chairman for ten years from Dec. 1, 1966. Nov. 3, René Jutras, Hull, Que.: to be a member 
for ten years from Dec. 1, 1966. 


Civil Service Commission.—1967. Jan. 31, Ruth Elizabeth Addison: to be again 
a member for one year. 


Company of Young Canadians.—1966. Jan. 12, William M. McWhinney: to be 
Interim Director. Apr. 14, Douglas Ward, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member and Chairman. 
Marc Lalonde, Montreal, Que.: to be a member and Vice-Chairman. Jean Archibald, 
Halifax, N.S.; Normand Asselin, Ottawa, Ont.; Alan M. Clarke, Ottawa, Ont.; Duncan 
Edmonds, Winnipeg, Man.; Jacques Gérin, Montreal, Que.; Walter Kubiski, Winnipeg, 
Man.; Edward Lavallee, Whitehorse, Y.T.; Claude Lebon, Quebec, Que.; Arthur Pape, 
Toronto, Ont.; R. A. J. Phillips, Ottawa, Ont.; Timothy Reid, Toronto, Ont.; Gordon 
Selman, Vancouver, B.C.; Lloyd Shaw, Halifax, N.8.; Roland Soucie, Moncton, N.B.; 
Maurice Strong, Montreal, Que.; and Richard Thompson, Green Lake, Sask.: to be mem- 
bers of the Provisional Advisory Council. July 15, Jean Archibald, Normand Asselin, 
Alan M. Clarke, Duncan Edmonds, Walter Kubiski, Mare Lalonde, Edward Lavallee, 
Arthur Pape, R. A. J. Phillips, Timothy Reid, Gordon Selman, Lloyd Shaw, Roland 
Soucie, Richard Thompson and Douglas Ward: to be members of the Provisional Council. 
Sept. 27, Alan M. Clarke: to be executive Director. Dec. 1, Rodolphe Lafresnaye, Bevonne 
Patterson, William Rompke and Juanita Westmoreland: to be members of the Provisional 
Council. 


Defence Research Board.—1966. Jan. 17, Robert James Uffen: to be Vice-Chair- 
man from Aug. 1, 1966. Feb. 17, John Draper Houlding, Montreal, Que.; and Allan Bishop 
Van Cleave, Regina, Sask.: to be members for three years from Apr. 1, 1966. Apr. 21, 
Wilfred Gordon Bigelow, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member for three years from May 1, 1966. 
May 13, Howard Hillen Kerr, Toronto, Ont.: to be a member for three years from June 1, 
1966. 1967. Jan. 17, Robert James Uffen: to be Chairman from Mar. 3, 1967, vice 
Adam Hartley Zimmerman. 


Dominion Coal Board.—1966. Feb. 21, Hon. John Watson MacNaught: to be a 
member and Chairman from Mar. 5, 1966. 


Economic Council of Canada.—1966. Feb. 10, Roger Perreault, Economiste, 
Union Catholique des Cultivateurs, Montreal, Que.; R. R. Atkinson, President, National 
Farmers’ Union, Saskatoon, Sask.; J. R. Murray, Managing Director, Hudson’s Bay Co., 
Winnipeg, Man.; and Professeur André Raynauld, Faculté des Sciences Politiques et 
Sociales, Université de Montréal, Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years. Frangois- 
E. Cleyn, Walter Charles Koerner, W. Ladyman, Stanley A. Little, Mrs. A. F. W. Plumptre 
and Francis George Winspear: to be again members for three years. 1967. Jan. 19, 
Arthur R. Gibbons, Ottawa, Ont.; Hugh Allen Martin, Vancouver, B.C.; Marcel Pepin, 
Montreal, Que.; and William O. Twaits, Toronto, Ont.: to be again members for three 
years. Graham Ford Towers, Rockcliffe, Ont.; William Y. Smith, Fredericton, N.B.; and 
Alfred Rouleau, Lévis, Que.: to be members for three years. 
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Export Credits Insurance Corporation.—1966. Aug. 17, J. C. Langley, Acting 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs: to be a Director, vice A. E. Ritchie. 


Farm Credit Corporation.—1966. Apr. 28, Alexander T. Davidson, Assistant 
Deputy Minister (Rural Development), Dept. of Forestry, Ottawa, Ont.; Stanislas J. 
Chagnon, Assoc. Deputy Minister, Dept. of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ont.; and Ernest A. 
Oestreicher, Director, Resources and Development, Dept. of Finance, Ottawa, Ont.: to be 
members for one year. Nov. 10, George Owen: to be a member and Chairman for three 
years from Dec. 9, 1966. William Harvey Ozard: to be a member and Vice-Chairman for 
three years from Dec. 9, 1966. Joseph Frederick Parkinson, Economic Adviser, Dept. of 
Finance, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member for one year, vice Ernest A. Oestreicher. 


Fisheries Prices Support Board.—1966. Aug. 10, Richard I. Nelson, Vancouver, 
B.C.: to be a member, vice Francis Millerd, Sr. 


Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada.—1966. July 14, Francis W. P. 
Bolger, Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be a member until June 30, 1969. 


Immigration Appeal Board.—1966. Sept. 14, Jean Paul Geoffroy, Longueuil, 
Que.: to be a member. 


International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries.—1966. Feb. 
10, A. W. H. Needler, Deputy Minister of Fisheries, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner, 
vice Wilson C. MacKenzie. 


International Joint Commission.—1966. Jan. 12, Donald M. Stephens: to be 
again a Commissioner for two years from Jan. 1, 1966. René Dupuis: to be again a Com- 
missioner for two years from Feb. 23, 1966. 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—1966. Aug. 10, Donovan 
Francis Miller, Vancouver, B.C.: to be again a member for two years from Aug. 21, 1966. 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—1966. Nov. 10, F. W. Millerd, 
Vancouver, B.C.: to be again a member until Oct. 31, 1968. 


International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission.—1966. Aug. 17, A. J. 
Whitmore, Burnaby, B.C.: to be a member until Oct. 31, 1966. Oct. 13, Richard Nelson, 
Sr., New Westminster, B.C.: to be a member for two years from Nov. 1, 1966, vice A. J. 
Whitmore. 


Merchant Seamen Compensation Board.—1966. Oct. 6, Jean-Pierre Després, 
Assistant Deputy Minister, Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member and Chairman, 
vice Gordon G. Cushing, deceased. J. Howard Currie, Director, Accident Prevention and 
Compensation Branch, Dept. of Labour, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a member, vice Hart D. Clark, 
resigned. 


National Arts Centre.—1966. Dec. 1, Lawrence Freiman, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a 
member and Chairman. Claude Robillard, Montreal, Que.: to be a member and Vice- 
Chairman. Andrée Paradis, Montreal, Que.; Leonard A. Kitz, Halifax, N.S.; and William 
Teron, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for four years. Madeleine Gobeil, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Robertson Davies, Toronto, Ont.; and Anson McKim, Montreal, Que.: to be members for 
three years. Dorothy Maude Somerset, Vancouver, B.C.; David H. Jones, Winnipeg, 
Man.; and Arnold Walter, Toronto, Ont.: to be members for two years. 


National Battlefields Commission.—1966. Mar. 22, Renault St-Laurent, Quebec, 
Que.: to be a Commissioner. Oscar Gilbert, Quebec, Que.: to be Chairman. 
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National Capital Commission.—1966. Apr. 29, Graham Ford Towers, Rockcliffe, 
Ont.; Alfred John Frost, Manotick, Ont.; and Alan R. Philp, Fort Garry, Man.: to be mem- 
bers for three years. June 7, Gérald Gaudet, Moncton, N.B.; Warnett Kennedy, Vancou- 
ver, B.C.; and Wilfrid Carr, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for four years. July 21, Kenneth 
Kane Paget, Calgary, Alta.: to be a member for four years, Aug. 26, Jane B. MacDonald, 
Charlottetown, P.E.I.: to be a member for three years. 


National Council of Welfare.—1966. Nov. 10, Amy Leigh, Vancouver, B.C.: to 
be a member for three years. 


National Design Council.—1966. Mar. 22, Mrs. Claude P. Beaubien, Westmount, 
Que.: to be a member for three years. 


National Energy Board.—1966. Mar. 31, Robert D. Howland: to be again a mem- 
ber arid again Vice-Chairman; and Douglas M. Fraser: to be again a member, both for seven 
years from Aug. 15, 1966. H. Lee Briggs: to be again a member until July 5, 1973. Aug. 
10, Robert A. Stead: to be Secretary from Aug. 1, 1966. 


National Film Board.—1966. Dec. 1, Joseph W. Willard, Deputy Minister of 
Welfare, Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa, Ont.; and Phyllis Marguer- 
ite Grosskurth, Toronto, Ont.: to be members for three years. 1967. Feb. 2, R. Gordon 
Robertson, Clerk of the Privy Council: to be again a member for three years. 


National Gallery of Canada.—1966. June 1, Jean Sutherland Boggs: to be Director. 


National Joint Council of the Public Service of Canada.—1966. Sept. 8, 
G. G. E. Steele, Under Secretary of State: to be Chairman, vice Lucien Lalonde, Deputy 
Minister of Public Works, who continues as a member of the Official Side of the Council 
from Sept. 15, 1966. R. C. Labarge, Deputy Minister (Customs and Excise), Dept. of 
National Revenue: to be Chairman, vice G. T. Jackson. Sylvain Cloutier, Civil Service 
Commissioner, vice Ruth Addison, and F. T. Mace, Assistant Deputy Minister, Dept. of 
Veterans Affairs, vice G. T. Jackson: to be members (Official Side) from Sept. 15, 1966. 


National Research Council.—1966. Mar. 24, Louis-Philippe Bonneau, Quebec, 
Que.; Balfour Watson Currie, Saskatoon, Sask.; Albert Brewer Hunt, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Lucien Piché, Montreal, Que.; and Leslie W. Shemilt, Fredericton, N.B.: to be members 
for three years from Apr. 1, 1966. 


Restrictive Trade Practices Commission.—1966. Dec. 8, Albert 8. Whiteley: to 
be a member for ten years. 


Roosevelt Campobello International Park Commission.—1966. July 26, Hon. 
Alan Aylesworth Macnaughton, Westmount, Que.: to be a member. 


Royal Commissions.—1966. Jan. 19, Hon. Ivan Cleveland Rand, Moncton, N.B.: 
to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into the dealings of the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Leo A. Landreville with Northern Ontario Natural Gas Limited. Mar. 7, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Dalton C. Wells, Toronto, Ont.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of 
the Inguiries Act to make such investigation, as in his absolute discretion he deems neces- 
sary, into the complaints made by George Victor Spencer. Mar. 14, Hon. Wishart Flett 
Spence, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire 
fully into all statements by Cabinet Members and the Prime Minister, with reference to a 
case involving Gerda Munsinger, and to inquire whether the case was handled in accordance 
with the rules and principles normally applicable to persons having access to classified 
information, and into all the relevant circumstances connected therewith, and to consider 
fully all reports submitted to the government or any member of the government of the day 
and any evidence laid before them in connection therewith and any further evidence and 
to consider such other matters as may appear to the Commissioner to be relevant and to 
report thereon. May 26, Clarence Lyle Barber, Winnipeg, Man.: to be a Commissioner 
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under Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire into the costs of farm machinery and repair 
parts. Nov. 16, M. W. Mackenzie, Montreal, Que.; Yves Pratte, Quebec, Que.; and Hon. 
M. J. Coldwell, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Commissioners under Part I of the Inquiries Act to 
make a full and confidential inquiry into the operation of Canadian security methods and 
procedures and to advise what security methods and procedures are most effective and how 
they can best be implemented, and to make such reports for this purpose as they deem 
necessary and desirable in the national interest; M. W. Mackenzie to be Chairman of the 
Commission. 1967. Feb. 3, Mrs. John Bird, Ottawa, Ont.: to be a Commissioner and 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on the Status of Women: to inquire into and report on 
the status of women in Canada and to recommend what steps might be taken by the Federal 
Government to ensure their equality with men in all aspects of Canadian society. Feb. 16, 
Mrs. Ottomar Lange, Claresholm, Alta.; Jeanne Lapointe, Quebec, Que.; Elsie Gregory 
MacGill, Toronto, Ont.; Mrs. Robert Ogilvy, Fredericton, N.B.; Donald Gordon, Kitchener, 
Ont.; and Jacques Henripin, Montreal, Que.: to be Commissioners on the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women. 


Science Council of Canada.—1966. May 24, Omond McKillop Solandt, Toronto, 
Ont.: to be a member and Chairman for three years. Roger Gaudry, Montreal, Que.: to 
be a member and Vice-Chairman for three years. June 7, William McColl Armstrong, 
Vancouver, B.C.; George Malcolm Brown, Ottawa, Ont. ; William Henry Gauvin, Pointe 
Claire, Que.; James Lorne Gray, Ottawa, Ont.; James Merritt Harrison, Ottawa, Ont.; 
Gordon Neil Patterson, Toronto, Ont.; Percy Ritchie Sandwell, Vancouver, B.C.; Leonard 
Hillary John Shebeski, Winnipeg, Man.; and Frank Howard Sherman, Hamilton, Ont.: to 
be members for four years. Robert Glen, Ottawa, Ont.; John Draper Houlding, Montreal, 
Que.; Leon Katz, Saskatoon, Sask.; Howard Earl Petch, Hamilton, Ont.; and Daniel 
Wermenlinger, Montreal, Que.: to be members for three years. Bristow Guy Ballard, 
Ottawa, Ont.; Jessie Gray, Toronto, Ont.; John William Ker, Fredericton, N.B.; Roger 
Larose, Montreal, Que.; Frank Campbell MacIntosh, Montreal, Que.; Cyrias Ouellet, 
Quebec, Que.; Edwin Ralph Rowzee, Sarnia, Ont. ; Alexander Douglas Turnbull, Victoria, 
B.C.; and Adam Hartley Zimmerman, Ottawa, Ont.: to be members for two years. Robert 
Broughton Bryce, Ottawa, Ont.; John James Deutsch, Ottawa, Ont.; Frank Arthur For- 
ward, Ottawa, Ont.; and Sol Simon Reisman, Ottawa, Ont.: to be associate members to 
hold office during pleasure. 


Special Planning Secretariat of the Privy Council Office.—1966. June 21, John 
S. Hodgson, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Director of the special Secretariat on Bilingualism. 
Robert Elie, Ottawa, Ont.: to be Associate Director. 


Tariff Board.—1966. Nov. 8, George Alexander Elliott, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a 
member from Apr. 23, 1967 to July 21, 1971. 


Tax Appeal Board.—1967. Jan. 17, Maurice Boisvert, Ottawa, Ont.: to be again a 
member from May 9, 1967 to Feb. 18, 1972. 


War Veterans Allowance Board.—1966. May 26, Charles Henry Rennie, formerly 
of Victoria, B.C.: to be again a temporary member for a further period of six months from 
Oct. 2, 1966. William George Hamilton Roaf, Vancouver, B.C.: to be a member and 
Deputy Chairman from Dec. 24, 1966. June 9, John Harold McDougal Dehler, Ottawa, 
Ont.: to be a temporary member for a further period of one year from Oct. 15, 1966. 


Yukon Territory Council.—1966. Sept. 27, James Smith, Whitehorse, Y.T.: to be 
Commissioner from Oct. 15, 1966, vice Gordon Robertson Cameron, resigned. 
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PART IV.—FEDERAL LEGISLATION, 1966-67 


Legislation passed in the first session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament from Jan. 18, 
1966 to Mar. 22, 1967 (the date of Easter adjournment) is outlined in the following state- 
ment. Naturally in summarizing material of this kind it is not always possible to convey 
the full implication of the legislation. The reader who is interested in any specific Act is 
therefore referred to the Statutes of Canada in the given volume and chapter. 


Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 


Subject, 
Chapter and 
Date of Assent 


14-15 Enzz. IT 


Agriculture— 
1966 
17 May 12 
34 = July =ill 
37 July 11 
52 Nov. 17 
Economic 
Development— 
1966 
11 May 12 
31 July 11 
41 July 11 
1967 
80 Mar. 10 


Jan. 18, 1966 to Mar. 22, 1967* 


Synopsis 


An Act to amend the Farm Credit Act increases the capital of the Farm Credit Corporation 
from $24,000,000 to $40,000,000, the effect of which is to raise the limit of the amount 
Haare Pas Bo may borrow from the Consolidated Revenue Fund from $600,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000. 


The Canadian Dairy Commission Act authorizes the establishment of a three-member 
ommission, the function of which is to provide efficient producers of milk and cream 
with the opportunity of obtaining a fair return for their labour and investment and to 
provide consumers of dairy products with a continuous and adequate supply of dairy 
products of high quality. 


An Act to amend the Crop Insurance Act increases the maximum contribution payable by 
Canada on crop insurance premiums; increases the maximum amount of the insurance 
that may be effected on any crop; authorizes contributions to a province providing in- 
surance coverage against losses arising from the destruction of fruit trees or perennial 
plants or losses arising when seeding of land intended to be used to grow an insured crop 
is prevented by weather or other hazards; and makes other administrative amendments. 


The Livestock Feed Assistance Act authorizes the establishment of a Canadian Livestock 
Feed Board for the purpose of assisting livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia; it empowers the Board to make payments related to the cost of feed grain 
storage and transportation for the benefit of livestock feeders, to ensure the availability 
of adequate supplies of feed grain and to enter into direct marketing operations in feed 
grain; the Act provides for the administration of the Board and for expenditures in con- 
nection with its operations. 


An Act to amend the Agricultural Rehabilitation and Development Act extends the application 
of the Act to all rural areas in Canada where projects of the nature provided for under 
the Act can be advantageously undertaken whether or not the area in question is in 
whole or in part an agricultural area. The name of the Act is changed to ‘‘An Act to pro- 
vide for the rehabilitation and development of rural areas in Canada’’. 


An Act to amend the Atlantic Development Board Act increases the amount that the Min- 
ister of Finance may credit the Atlantic Development Fund from $100,000,000 to 
$150,000,000 and provides that. Board revenues may be credited to the Fund; authority 
4 the ceca is extended to undertake projects alone or jointly with provinces or agencies 
thereof. 


The Fund for Rural Economic Development Act authorizes the establishment of a fund for 
the economic and social development of special rural development areas and an advisory 
board for the administration of the Fund, the total of payments from which will not 
exceed $50,000,000; the Act also authorizes the entering into agreements with the pro- 
vinces for comprehensive rural development programs. 


An Act to amend the Fund for Rural Economic Development Act increases to $300,000,000 the 
total amount that may be charged to the Fund for purposes of the Act. 


* Parliament adjourned Mar. 22, 1967; the first session continued on Apr. 3, 1967. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
Jan. 18, 1966 to Mar. 22, 1967—continued 
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Subject, F 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


ee 0 = 


Finance— 


1966 


1 Feb. 8 Appropriation Act No. 1, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1966. 


3 Mar. 9 Appropriation Act No. 2, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1966 (Main Supply). 


5 Mar. 31 Appropriation Act No. $, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


6 Mar. 31 Appropriation Act No. 4, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1966. 


7 Mar. 31 An Act to amend the Bank Act and the Quebec Savings Banks Act extends the charters of 
existing banks to Dec. 1, 1966. 


12 May 12 An Act to amend the Bills of Exchange Act permits banks to pay cheques on a Saturday or 
legal holiday on which they are open for business and enables banks to close on what 
would ordinarily be a business day, permitting them to comply with labour legislation 
and adjust to the business customs of a community. Adjustments were made with respect 
to certain legal holidays. 


13 May 12 An Act to amend the Bretton Woods Agreements Act authorizes Canada’s acceptance of an 
increase in its quota to the International Monetary Fund and a corresponding increase 
in its subscriptions to the resources of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 


20 June 2 Appropriation Act No. 6, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


29 July 11 Appropriation Act No. 6, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


30 §=6July it Appropriation Act No. 7, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


51 Nov. 17 Appropriation Act No. 8, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


54 Nov. 28 An Act to amend the Bank Act and the Quebec Savings Banks Act extends the charters of exist- 
ing banks to Jan. 1, 1967. 


55 Nov. 30 Appropriation Act No. 9, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967 (Main Supply). 


56 Dec. 14 Appropriation Act No. 10, 1966 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


1967 


70 Feb. 17 The Canada Deposit Insurance Corporation Act authorizes the establishment of the Canada 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, the objects of which are to provide, for the benefit of 
persons having deposits with member institutions, insurance against loss of such deposits, 
to provide deposit insurance for federal institutions and to enter into contracts of deposit 
insurance with provincial institutions; the Corporation is authorized to examine into the 
affairs of member institutions and to accumulate, manage and invest a deposit insurance 
fund and other funds accumulated as a result of its operations. 


73 Mar. 1 Appropriation Act No. 1, 1967 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


83 Mar. 10 An Act to amend the Small Businesses Loans Act extends the life of the Act to Dec. 31, 1969; 
extends the provisions to cover small construction, transportation or communications 
businesses; removes certain restrictions; increases the maximum annual gross revenue 
limit of a small business from $250,000 to $500,000 and increases the aggregate principal 
amount of all loans made to $300,000.000. 


85 Mar. 23 Appropriation Act No. 2, 1967 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1967. 


86 Mar. 23 Appropriation Act No. 8, 1967 grants certain sums of money for the public service for the 
financial year ending Mar. 31, 1968. 


a al al 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
Jan. 18, 1966 to Mar. 22, 1967—continued 


er eroaeti Synopsi 
apter an ynopsis 
Date of Assent 


Finance—concluded 


1967 


87 Mar. 23 The Bank Act is the decennial revision of the Bank Act, empowering the chartered banks to 
carry on business under revised legislation for a further period of ten years. 


88 Mar. 23 An Act to amend the Bank of Canada Act authorizes the Government, under specified condi- 
tions, to give the Bank a directive concerning monetary policy, authorizes the imposition 
of a minimum variable secondary reserve requirement for the chartered banks and 
makes other technical changes. 


89 Mar. 23 The Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1967 authorizes the making of certain fiscal 
payments to provinces, authorizes the entry into tax collection agreements with provinces, 
and amends the Established Programs (Interim Arrangements) Act. 


93 Mar. 23 The Quebec Savings Bank Act is the decennial revision of the Quebec Savings Banks Act, 
empowering these savings banks to carry on business under revised legislation for a further 
period of ten years. 


Government— 


1966 
2 Feb. 23 An Act to extend the time for consideration of objections pursuant to section 20 of the Electoral 
Boundaries Readjustment Act with respect to the reports of commissions established for the 
decennial census taken in the year 1961. 


21 June 2 The Newfoundland Additional Financial Assistance Act, 1966 provides for the payment to 
the Province of Newfoundland of an annual grant of $8,000,000, being additional financial 
peace contemplated by Term 29 of the Terms of Union of Newfoundland with 

anada. 


22 June 2 An Act to amend the Northwest Territories Act increases the number of elected members 
of the Council of the Northwest Territories from four to seven; increases to $5,000 per 
annum the maximum indemnity of elected members, provides for the payment of 
$3,500 annually to appointed members, and exempts part of these indemnities from income 
tax; provides for the payment of reasonable travelling and living expenses for members 
attending sessions of the Council; and makes administrative and financial provisions in 
connection therewith, as well as other administrative changes. 


25 June 16 The Government Organization Act, 1966 authorizes the establishment of several new Depart- 
ments of Government and the offices of the Ministers of those Departments, setting out 
their respective powers, duties and functions; administrative and financial matters 
related or incidental thereto are provided for. 


28 June 16 An Act to amend the Yukon Act increases to $5,000 per annum the maximum indemnity 
payable to members of the Council of the Yukon Territory, part of which is exempt 
from income tax, and provides for an annual indemnity of $300 to members of the advisory 
committee on finance; provides for payment of reasonable travelling and living expenses 
for Council and committee members attending sessions or sittings; and makes admini- 
re and financial provisions in connection therewith, as well as other administrative 
changes. 


57 Dec. 14 The Manitoba-Saskatchewan Boundary Act, 1966 declares a portion of the boundary line sur- 
veyed and marked on the ground under the direction of Commissioners appointed there- 
for to be the boundary line between the Provinces of Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 


58 Dec. 14 The Saskatchewan-Northwest Territories Boundary Act, 1966 declares the boundary line 
surveyed and marked on the ground under the direction of Commissioners appointed 
i Bt to be the boundary between the Province of Saskatchewan and the Northwest 

erritories. 


61 Dec. 21 The Manitoba-Northwest Territories Boundary Act, 1966 declares the boundary line surveyed 
and marked on the ground under the direction of the Commissioners appointed therefor 
to be the boundary line between the Province of Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 


1967 
71 Feb. 23 The Public Service Employment Act replaces the Civil Service Act; it retains the merit 
system of appointment and promotion as well as the type of job security long in effect 
- but extends them to prevailing rate employees and ships’ officers and crews; the Civil 
Service Commission becomes the Public Service Commission. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
Jan. 18, 1966 to Mar. 22, 1967—continued 


Se 


Subject, 4 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


een neuer nce rer 


Government—concl. 


1967 


72 Feb. 23 The Public Service Staff Relations Act provides for the establishment of a system of col- 
lective bargaining applicable to employees in the public service of Canada, for the resolu- 
tion of disputes that may arise in the negotiation of collective agreements, and for 
grievance procedures; it authorizes the establishment of a Public Service Staff Relations 
Board to be responsible for the administration of the Act and the constitution and appoint- 
ment of other authorities and employees as are required. 


74 Mar. 1 An Act to amend the Financial Administration Act amends certain provisions of the Act 
relating to the functions of the Treasury Board in order to define the expanded role 
envisaged for the Board in relation to the effective control and management of the 


public service, taking into account the institution of collective bargaining within the 
public service. 


81 Mar. 10 The Governor General’s Retiring Annuity Act provides for the payment of a retiring annuity 
to the Governor General of Canada, 


84 Mar. 23 The Statutory Salaries Revision Act, 1967 provides for the revision of certain salaries fixed 
by statute. 
Health and 
Welfare— 
1966 


42)— -Julyn A The Health Resources Fund Act provides for the establishment of a Health Resources 
Fund to assist provinces in the acquisition, construction and renovation of health training 
facilities and research institutions, 


45 July 15 The Canada Assistance Plan authorizes the making of contributions by Canada toward the 
cost of programs for the provision of assistance and welfare services to and in respect 
of persons in need. 


64 Dec. 21 The Medical Care Act authorizes the payment of contributions by Canada toward the cost 
of insured medical eare services incurred by provinces pursuant to provincial medical 
care insurance plans. 


65 Dec. 21 An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act provides for the payment of a guaranteed income 
supplement to certain Old Age Security pensioners up to a maximum of 40 p.c. of the 
amount of pension payable under the Act; it also provides for the determination of the 
income of a pensioner for purposes of the supplement and other related matters. 


Justice— 


1966 


4 Mar. 31 An Act to amend the Admiralty Act authorizes the appointment of up to three deputy judges, 
each with full jurisdiction of a District Judge in time of the latter’s incapacity; it also 
extends the area of jurisdiction of sheriffs as Marshals of the Court and provides that 
deputy sheriffs are to be Deputy Marshals of the Court. 


8 Mar. 31 An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes the provision of salaries for eight additional judges. 


23 June 16 An Act to amend an Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code further 
extends the exemption of British Columbia fishermen or persons and associations en- 
gaged in the buying or processing of fish in that province from the provisions of the Act. 


32 July 11 An Act to amend the Bankruptcy Act is an interim measure intended to provide remedies 
in situations where it has been shown by experience that abuses of the bankruptcy process 
are most likely to occur, to correct abuses that have occurred in the administration of 
small estates and to provide special measures for the orderly payment of debts. 


39 July iil An Act to amend the Exchequer Court Act is a minor amendment eliminating the use of taxa- 
tion stamps in the payment of fees to the Registrar of the Exchequer Court of Canada. 


44 July iil The Statute Law (Superannuation) Amendment Act, 1966 provides, because of the contri- 
butions required under the Canada Pension Plan, for a reduction in the contributions to 
certain superannuation or pension funds or plans established by Parliament and for the 
correlation of pensions or annuities payable under those funds or plans with the Canada 
Pension Plan; extends the portability provisions of certain of those plans; raises the limit 
on the amount of the supplementary death benefit payable to Public Service employees 
and members of the Canadian Forces; and makes related administrative amendments. 


— = ~~ er” ~~~ 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
Jan. 18, 1966 to Mar. 22, 1967—continued 


Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 


Justice—concluded 


1967 
68 Feb. 9 An Act to amend the Judges Act authorizes the provision of salaries for two additional judges. 


76 Mar. 1 An Act to amend the Judges Act revises judicial salaries and makes other amendments re- 
specting travelling expenses, etc. 


24 June 16 An Act to amend the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act changes the general standard of 
hours of work on Federal Government contracts from 44 hours in a week to 40 hours, 
provides that no wage rate less than $1.25 an hour shall be paid for work under such 
contracts, thus achieving consistency with the Canada Labour (Standards) Code. 


27 June 16 The Training Allowance Act, 1966 is an Act respecting allowances to persons being trained 
under technical and vocational training programs; it authorizes the entering into agree- 
ments with the provinces in connection therewith and contains certain changes relating 
to the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


49 July 15 The St. Lawrence Ports Working Act ensures that the conclusions of the industrial inquiry 
commission, set up to inquire into working conditions at the ports of Montreal, Trois- 
Riviéres and Quebec, be implemented, as recommended by the mediator. 


59 Dec. 14 An Act to amend the Canada Labour (Standards) Code makes provision for general holidays 
and annual vacations in respect of employment within the jurisdiction of Parliament 
not previously covered in the Code because the employment is customarily provided 
for the benefit of a number of separate employers; this is particularly applicable to the 
stevedoring industry. 


62 Dec. 21 The Canada Labour (Safety) Code sets out the duties of employers and employees respecting 
the prevention of employment injury in federal works, undertakings and businesses. 


1967 
92 Mar. 23 The Pension Benefits Standards Act refers to pension plans organized and administered for 
the benefit of persons employed in connection with certain federal works, undertakings 
and businesses. 
Reyenue— 
1966 


14 May 12 The Canada-United Kingdom Income Tax Agreement Act, 1966 implements an Agreement 
between Canada and the United Kingdom for the avoidance of double taxation with 
respect to taxes on certain classes of income and implements a Supplementary Income 
Tax Agreement between Canada and Sweden. 


28 “July al An Act to amend the Customs Tariff implements the Customs Tariff Resolution presented 
in the Budget Speech of Mar. 29, 1966. 


40 July 11 An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act implements the Excise Tax Act Resolution presented 
in the Budget Speech of Mar. 29, 1966. 


43 July 11 The Public Utilities Income Tax Transfer Act authorizes the Minister of Finance to transfer 
to the provinces a proportion of the income tax payable by certain public utility companies. 


47 July 15 An Act to amend the Income Taz Act implements the Income Tax Resolution presented 
in the Budget Speech of Mar. 29, 1966. 


75 Mar. 1 The Canada-Trinidad and Tobago Income Tax Agreement Act, 1967 implements agreements 
for the avoidance of double taxation with respect to income tax between Canada and 
Trinidad and Tobago, Canada and Ireland, Canada and Norway and Canada and the 
United Kingdom, and implements a supplementary income tax convention between 
Canada and the United States. 


79 Mar. 10 An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act and the Old Age Security Act increases the sales tax from 
8 p.c. to 9 p.c. on all goods except building materials and other goods previously exempt, 
and also raises the old age security tax payable on the taxable income of an individual 
from $120 to $240. 
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Legislation of the First Session of the Twenty-seventh Parliament, 
Jan. 18, 1966 to Mar. 22, 1967—continued 
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Subject, : 
Chapter and Synopsis 
Date of Assent 
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Revenue—concluded 
1967 
91 Mar. 23 An Act to amend the Income Taz Act and to repeal the Canadian Vessel Construction Assistance 
Act incorporates in the Income Tax Act the provisions analogous to those in the Canadian 
Vessel Construction Assistance Act and repeals the latter. It also implements items of 
the Income Tax Resolution dealing with deferred profit-sharing and supplementary 
benefit plans. 
Scientific and 
Industrial 
Research— 
1966 
19 May 12 The Science Council of Canada Act provides for the establishment of a Science Council of 


Canada. 


26 June 16 An Act to amend the Research Council Act changes the formal title of the Council to ‘‘ National 
Research Council of Canada”, authorizes the payment of remuneration to members for 
duties performed in addition to their regular duties, authorizes temporary appointments 
one the establishment of a national science library, and makes relative administrative 
changes. 


1967 


82 Mar. 10 The Industrial Research and Development Incentives Act provides general incentives to industry 
for the expansion of scientific research and development in Canada and effects certain 
related amendments to the Income Tax Act. 


Trade— 


1966 


16 May 12 An Act to amend the Export and Import Permits Act extends the duration of the Act for a 
further period of three years, to July 31, 1969. 


63 Dec. 21 An Act to amend the Export Credits Insurance Act authorizes the Export Credits Insurance 
Corporation to issue unconditional guarantees to banks in connection with transactions 
insured by the Corporation and to enter into agreements with foreign governments in 
connection with certain transactions and reschedule debts owed to the Corporation in 
respect thereof; it increases from $400,000,000 to $500,000,000 the maximum liability to 
the Corporation at any time. 


Transportation— 


1966 


9 Mar. 31 The Milltown Bridge Act authorizes the construction of a bridge across the St. Croix River 
between the Province of New Brunswick and the State of Maine. 


10 May 12 An Act to amend the Aeronautics Act authorizes the imposition of charges for the use of 
Department of Transport facilities and services and of charges for their availability to 
aircraft during flights within Canada; authorizes the establishment of boards to in- 
vestigate aircraft accidents and provides for the payment of expenses of witnesses ap- 
pearing before such boards; provides for an increase in the membership of the Air Trans- 
— Board, setting terms of office and retirement age; and makes other administrative 
changes. 


15 May 12 An Act respecting the construction of a line of railway in the Province of Ontario by Canadian 
National Railway Company from the vicinity of Amesdale on the Redditt Subdivision of the 
CNR in a northwesterly direction for a distance of approximately 68 miles to a point in the 
vicinity of Bruce Lake. in the District of Kenora. 


35 July 11 An Act respecting the construction by Canadian National Railway Company of a line of railway 
in the Province of Manitoba from the vicinity of Stall Lake on the Chisel Lake Subdivision of 
the CNR ina northeasterly direction for a distance of approximately 12 miles to a point in the 
vicinity of Osborne Lake in The Pas Mining District of that Province, and of a line of railway 
in the Province of Saskatchewan from the vicinity of Watrous on the Watrous Subdivision of the 
said Railway in a northeasterly direction for a distance of approximately 18 miles to a point 
in the vicinity of Guernsey in the Regina Mining District of that Province. 


50 Sept. 1 The Maintenance of Railway Operation Act, 1966 provides for the resumption of operations 


of railways and for the settlement of the existing dispute with he to terms and con- 
ditions of employment between railway companies and their employees. 
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Jan. 18, 1966 to Mar. 22, 1967—concluded 
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Subject, 
Chapter and Synopsis 


Date of Assent 
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Transportation— 
concluded 


1967 
67 Feb. 9 The Canadian National Railways Financing and Guarantee Act, 1965-1966 authorizes the 


provision of money to meet certain capital expenditures of the CNR system for the 
riod Jan. 1, 1965 to June 30, 1967 and authorizes the guarantee of certain securities to 


e issued by the CNR. 


69 Feb. 9 The National Transportation Act defines and implements a national transportation policy 
for Canada and establishes the Canada Transport Commission as the national transporta- 
tion authority to effect the objectives of that policy. 


Miscellaneous— 


1966 


18 May 12 The Fisheries Development Act provides for the development of the commercial fisheries 
of Canada through the undertaking of federal or federal-provincial projects and the 
financing thereof and provides for the establishment of advisory committees for carrying 
out the purposes of the Act. 


33 July il An Act to amend the Canada Student Loans Act increases provincial allocations for the loan 
year commencing July 1, 1965 and subsequent years by authorizing a supplementary 


allocation to a province applying for it amounting to 20 p.c. of the basic loan for the year; 


the annual basic loan is increased to $58,000,000. 


36 July 11 The Company of Young Canadians Act provides for the establishment of the Company of 


oung Canadians, the objects of which are to support, encourage and develop programs 


for social, economic and community development in Canada and abroad through 
voluntary service. 


42 July 15 An Act to amend the Canadian Corporation for the 1967 World Exhibition Act increases the 
protection afforded to marks of the Corporation and the official symbol of the Exhibition 
in their application to goods or wares, and vests in the Corporation copyright in repro- 
actin of the site of the Exhibition and of artistic works located thereon for a limited 

erm. 


48 July 15 The National Arts Centre Act authorizes the establishment of the National Arts Centre 
Corporation, the objects of which are to eeeate and maintain the Centre, to develop 
the performing arts in the National Capita region and to assist the Canada Council in 
the development of the performing arts elsewhere in Canada. 


53 Nov. 22 An Act to amend the National Housing Act, 1954 increases the loan ratio for rental housing 
from 85 p.c. to 90 p.c. of the lending value; provides that loans on existing housing be 
insurable on conditions similar to loans for new housing; increases to $9,500,000,000 the 
amount of loans that may be insured under the Act and to $4,000,000,000 the amount 
available for lending by CMHC; increases to $350,000,000 the amount available for stu- 
dent housing projects and authorizes the use of such housing for other than university 
students; and extends for three years the time limit relating to sewage treatment projects. 


60 Dec. 14 An Act to amend the Canada Lands Surveys Act makes revisions relating to the appointment, 
duties and fees of special examiners of candidates for admission as articled pupils with 
a Dominion Land Surveyor and makes certain other technical amendments to the Act. 


66 Feb. 9 An Act to amend the Canada Corporations Act to facilitate the incorporation by letters patent 
of corporations without objects of pecuniary gain provides an effective alternative to incorpo- 
ration by special Act for voluntary corporations functioning in a national patriotic, reli- 
gious, philanthropic, charitable, scientific, artistic, social, professional or sporting field. 


77 Mar. 1 The Postal Services Interruption Relief Act provides relief in certain cases against loss or 
dship as a result of interruptions of normal postal services. 


78 Mar. 10 The Canadian Film Development Corporation Act authorizes the establishment of a Canadian 
Film Development Corporation, the objects of which are to foster and promote the 
development of a feature film industry in Canada, and provides for this purpose an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000. 


90 Mar. 23 The Immigration Appeal Board Act provides for appeals to an Immigration Appeal Board in 
respect of certain matters relating to immigration. 
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PART V.—CANADIAN CHRONOLOGY 


Events in the general chronology from 


1497 to 1866 are given in the 1951 Year Book, 


pp. 46-49; from 1867 to 1953 in the 1954 Year Book, pp. 1259-1264; and annually from 
that year on in successive editions. A reprint entitled Canadian Chronology, 1497-1960 is 
also available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The following listing covers the 
year 1966 and January 1967 and it should be mentioned that certain of the dates given 
therein are approximate. References regarding changes in federal and provincial legis- 
latures or ministries are not included but may be found in Chapter II on Constitution and 


Government or in Appendix I. 
1966 


January: Postmaster-General Jean-Pierre Coté an- 
nounced the dismissal of Victor Spencer, Vancouver 
postal clerk, for his alleged participation in a spy 
plot. Lucien Lamoureux, M.P. for Stormont, 
named Speaker of the House of Commons. Jan. 3, 
Council of regents to advise on location and opera- 
tion of new community colleges, to be formally 
known as colleges of applied arts and technology, 
announced by Ontario Education Minister Davis. 
Jan. 4, Second annual review of the Economic 
Council of Canada released. Jan. 5, Resignation 
from the Senate of Hon. Wishart McL. Robertson, 
Speaker of the Senate from 1953-57, announced. 
Jan. 6, In an unprecedented agreement with the 
Federal Government, Ontario to undertake re- 
sponsibility for Indian education, housing, em- 
ployment, etc., in the province. Jan. 6-7, Federal- 
provincial conference of attorneys-general; the 
conference approved in principle the setting up of 
a Central Bureau of Information similar to “‘Inter- 
pol”. Jan. 7, A CNR train stranded in Fraser 
Valley by snow and mud slides; about 200 passen- 
gers airlifted out. Convictions in Montreal for 
the sale of Irish Sweepstakes tickets resulted in a 
fine of $15,000 for Mrs. Francis Kelly and of 
$20,000 for Anthony Sullivan. Letter of Eric 
Kierans, acting Minister of Revenue in Quebec, to 
U.S. Commerce Secretary protesting guidelines 
asking for reduction of U.S. companies’ investment 
abroad revealed; on Jan. 11 a letter to U.S. Treas- 
ury Secretary Fowler also revealed; Kierans ad- 
mitted a diplomatic error. Sending of emergency 
food supplies to drought-stricken areas of Africa 
(Zambia, Rhodesia, Bechuanaland and Basutoland) 
in co-operation with Britain and Australia an- 
nounced by Prime Minister Pearson. Jan. 7-8, 
Federal-provincial welfare ministers’ conference at 
Ottawa resulted in increased financial aid to the 
provinces. Jan. 10, Death of Prime Minister 
Shastri of India at Tashkent, U.S.S.R., following 
agreement between Pakistan and India to settle 
their differences without war. First meeting of 
the National Indian Advisory Board held in 
Ottawa. Jan. 11, Death of Senator J. W. Comeau 
of Nova Scotia. Jan. 11-12, Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers met at Lagos, Nigeria, to deal with 
Rhodesian political issue; Prime Minister Pearson’s 
suggestion for action accepted. Jan. 13, Federal- 
provincial conference on manpower training began 
in Ottawa. The Federal Government announced 
establishment of a major test-program to upgrade 
the skills of the unemployed. Announcement of a 
$1,000,000 long-term loan to Ceylon for the pur- 
chase of industrial raw materials under the inter- 
national development assistance program. Jan. 
14, Announcement of Canada’s intention to build a 
$1,500,000 technical school in Nigeria and provide 
temporary teaching staff. Jan. 17-21, Strike of 
27,000 students in Quebec trade and technical 
schools in protest against the extension of the 
school year by 24 weeks. Jan. 18, Pledging con- 
ference for World Food Programme held in New 
York; Agriculture Minister Greene appointed 
Chairman; Canadian contribution valued at 
$27,500,000 (U.S.). First session of the 27th 
Parliament opened; highlights of Speech from the 
Throne included a national medical care insurance 


program, revision of the Railway Act and the 
Bank Act, and establishment of a National Dairy 
Commission, a Science Council, a Development 
Corporation, and the Company of Young Cana- 
dians. Jan. 19, Justice Minister Cardin announc- 
ed the establishment of a commission of inquiry 
into the ease of Mr. Justice Leo Landreville of the 
Ontario Supreme Court, to be conducted by Hon. 
I. C. Rand, former Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Mrs. Indira Gandhi, daughter of 
India’s first Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, 
elected the first woman Prime Minister of India. 
Jan. 20, Nancy Greene, Rossland, B.C., won first 
place in the slalom event of the “Silver Jug” 
women’s ski races at Bad Gastein, Austria. Jan. 
22, Deferment of the Fulton-Favreau formula for 
constitutional amendment, approved by a Federal- 
Provincial Conference in 1964, announced by Hon. 
Guy Favreau, President of the Privy Council. 
Jan. 25, The Supreme Court of Canada ruled 
Indians on reserves are not entitled to unrestricted 
year-round hunting rights. Jan. 27, Announce- 
ment of return of Portland Island, a gift of British 
Columbia to H.R.H. Princess Margaret in 1958, to 
the province for use as a provincial park to be 
known as Princess Margaret Park. Jan. 30, 
100,000 Canadians aged 69 became the first persons 
of that age eligible for the $75 Old Age Security 
pensions. Jan. 31, The Quebec Court of Appeals 
reversed the contempt-of-court conviction against 
Montreal author Jacques Hebert, found guilty 
Feb. 23, 1965 for statements in his book I Accuse 
the Assassins of Coffin. 


February: Feb. 2, Report of the Senate Committee 


on the Aging tabled in the Senate; recommenda- 
tions include a guaranteed minimum income at age 
65 and opportunity for the senior citizen to main- 
tain himself as a productive member of society. 
Feb. 3, First soft landing on the moon accomplished 
by U.S.S.R. unmanned space capsule Luna EX 
Prime Minister Pearson announced economic 
measures against Rhodesia: (1) a ban on all im- 
ports of goods of Rhodesian origin and (2) a ban 
on all exports of Canadian goods to Rhodesia with 
limited exceptions, in addition to previous embargo 
on arms and oil and oil products. Feb. 4, Death 
at Baddeck, N.S., of Dr. Gilbert Hovey Grosvenor, 
Chairman of the Board of the National Geographic 
Society and son-in-law of inventor Alexander 
Graham Bell, at age 90, The Northwest Ter- 
ritories Council gave approval in principle to a 
plan to form the Territories into a province. Feb. 
6, Petra Burka of Toronto, 1965 world and Cana- 
dian women’s figure skating champion, retained 
her Canadian title. Feb. 9, Ontario sales tax 
raised from 3 p.c. to 5 p.c. Feb. 10, Plan for 
Metropolitan Ottawa as outlined in report by 
Commissioner Murray V. Jones released Aug. 9, 
1965, rejected by almost unanimous opposition 
from councillors and communities involved. 
Strike of members of the Oshawa unit of the 
Toronto Newspaper Guild against the Oshawa 
Times, which began Jan. 27, settled. _Correspon- 
dence with provincial premiers confirming the 
federal decision to raise grants to Canadian unl- 
versities from $2 to $5 per capita of provincial 
population tabled in the House of Commons; the 
grant to the Quebec Government was understood 
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by Premier Lesage to be unconditional. Violence 
marked the 21st day of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters strike against 14 companies in 
Toronto and Brantford. Feb. 11, Second National 
Press Club of Canada awards for outstanding 
contributions to journalism presented to Ross 
Munro, publisher of The Canadian, and Stuart 
Keate, publisher of The Vancouver Sun. Feb. 12, 
Nancy Greene, Rossland, B.C., won the women’s 
slalom title at the Canadian international ski 
championship competitions held at Banff, Alta., 
the first held in Canada under the sanction of the 
International Ski Federation. Feb. 14, Australia’s 
monetary system changed from sterling to the 
decimal system, both old and new currency to be 
acceptable for the next two years. Feb. 15, Agree- 
ment in principle between the Federal and Mani- 
toba Governments to combine in $300,000,000 
development of the hydro potential of the Nelson 
River, the first phase to be completed by 1971. 
Feb. 16, Death of Senator Paul Henri Bouffard in 
Quebec, Que. Strike of 354 teachers in Hull, Que., 
area ended after seven weeks in the signing of a 
new collective agreement; this was the last of three 
Roman Catholic teacher walkouts in the province 
since the beginning of 1966. Quebec Government 
grants to McGill University severely reduced in 
comparison with grants to other universities in the 
province. Feb. 17, Death of Margaret Arnett 
MacLeod, Manitoba historian and author, in 
Winnipeg, at age 88. Feb. 18, Interim pay in- 
creases and bonuses for re-enlistment in the Armed 
Forces. announced. Ontario’s non-compulsory 
medical care scheme given Royal Assent; to come 
into effect July 1. Feb. 20, Death of Fleet Admiral 
Chester Nimitz, Commander of allied naval forces 
in the Pacificin World WarII. Feb. 21, Accidental 
death of Lieutenant-Governor Paul Comtois of 
Quebec in a fire that razed the viceregal residence. 
Feb. 22, Hugues Lapointe, agent general of Quebec 
in London, sworn in as Quebec’s 22nd Lieutenant- 
Governor. Feb. 23, Prime Minister Pearson an- 
nounced that no inquiry would be held into the 
case of George Victor Spencer, the Vancouver 
postal clerk who was dismissed after being named 
as a suspect in a spy case. Feb. 24, Contempt of 
court proceedings begun against 28 men charged 
with violating an injunction by engaging in mass 
picketing at Tilco Plastics Co. Ltd. in Peter- 
borough. Kwame Nkrumah, President of Ghana, 
ousted in an army revolt. Feb. 26, The eight-mile 
route of the $200,000,000 east-west subway of 
Toronto ‘Transportation Commission officially 
opened by Prime Minister Pearson. Ottawa City 
Council approved the building of the $8,400,000 
Lansdowne Park Civic Centre. Feb. 26, Accidental 
death of Donald William Buchanan, Ottawa, 
authority on Canadian and international art, 
photographer and former associate director of the 
National Gallery. 


March: Mar. 1, Gold bars worth $450,000 stolen at 


Winnipeg International Airport; all but one re- 
covered; two prison sentences resulted. Mar. 2, 
First landing of a satellite on the planet Venus 
announced by the U.S.S.R. Mar. 3, Special gold 
medal presented by the Professional Institute of 
the Public Service to Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton 
“in recognition of a Canadian who has richly en- 
dowed his country through a lifetime of military 
and_ public service’. Gold medals also presented 
to Dr. James M. Harrison, Ottawa, for leadership 
in geological research and to Dr. William E 
Ricker, Nanaimo, B.C. for contributions to 
fisheries industries. Award of the 1965 Stephen 
Leacock Memorial medal for humour to George 
Bain, Ottawa columnist for the Globe and Mail, 
for his book Nursery Rhymes to be Read Aloud by 
Young Parents with Old Children. Mar. 4 A 
CPA DC-8 jetliner with 72 persons aboard crashed 
in Tokyo; 64 persons killed, including 18 Cana- 
dians. Demonstrations on Parliament Hill by 
students protesting against the war in Viet-Nam; 
40 found guilty May 19 of disturbing the peace and 


all but eight spent two days in jail rather than pay 
$15 fines. Prime Minister Pearson made an un- 
precedented telephone call to George Victor 
Spencer, postal clerk dismissed because of alleged 
espionage activities, in Vancouver; Spencer's com- 
plaint that he was not given fair treatment was 
confirmed; on Mar. 7, Hon. Mr. Justice D. C. 
Wells of Toronto appointed commissioner to in- 
quire into his complaints. Studebaker of Canada 
Limited announced abandonment of automobile 
production after 114 years in operation. Justice 
Minister Cardin announced the organization of a 
special squad of investigators and accountants to 
track down fraudulent bankruptcies. Mar. 6, 
Connaught Park Raceway grandstand, landmark 
near Hull, Que., destroyed by fire. Mar. 9, Mrs. 
Viola MacMillan committed for trial on charges of 
manipulating trading in shares of Consolidated 
Golden Arrow Mines Ltd.; similar charges against 
George MacMillan dismissed. Mar. 10, The 
Canadian Government announced plans for draw- 
ing up guidelines for U.S. subsidiaries in Canada 
counter to those set up by the U.S. Government 
last December. Mar. 11, The 100th anniversary 
of the union of the colonies of Vancouver Island 
and the Mainland marked in Victoria. Mar. L2: 
National Hockey League scoring record broken by 
51st goal of Bobby Hull of Chicago Black Hawks. 
Mar. 18, Death of Robert A. Emerson, President 
of the CPR, in Montreal. Mar. 14, Bank interest 
increased from 4% p.c. to 54 p.c. Supreme Court 
Judge Wishart Flett Spence appointed to head a 
Royal Commission of inquiry into the case of 
Gerda Munsinger. Canada’s first shipment of 
potash to Europe left Vancouver for Rotterdam. 
Mar. 16, U.S. astronauts Armstrong and Scott 
made an emergency landing in the Western Pacific 
Ocean after trouble developed in spacecraft. Two 
U.S.S.R. dogs returned safely to earth after 22 days 
in orbit in the satellite Cosmos 110 at a greater 
height than achieved by any astronaut. Mar. 1 te 
A $112,000,000 federal program to improve Cana- 
da’s Indian reserves announced, the money to be 
spent on housing, water supply, sanitation facili- 
ties, electrification of homes and improved roads. 
Mar. 18, Pope Paul VI lifted the excommunication 
of Roman Catholics married outside their church 
and abolished the mixed marriage pledge by non- 
Catholics to raise children in the church. Mar. 24, 
Canada won the Scotch Cup international curling 
championship at Vancouver. An agreement be- 
tween the Quebec Government and the Provincial 
Civil Servants Union, providing wage and salary 
increases, averted a threatened strike of 41,000 
employees. Mar. 26, Bob McLean of Vancouver, 
Canada’s 1965 car-racing champion, killed in a 
race at Sebring, Florida. Mar. 27, The first all- 
Canadian space project began with the launching 
of a 350-lb. scientific instrument package on a 
Black Brant rocket from the Churchill research 
range; its purpose is to probe the aurora borealis 
and upper atmosphere. Mar. 29, Dow Brewery 
Ltd., of Quebec, Que., announced intention to 
destroy 1,000,000 gallons of beer following the 
deaths of 16 area men with cardiac troubles who 
had consumed large quantities of beer. Death of 
Senator Allan Lee Woodrow, in Toronto. Mar. 30, 
France announced plans to withdraw from NATO 
and requested removal of U.S. and Canadian mili- 
tary installations. Death of Senator F. Gordon 
Bradley, in Bonavista, Nfld. Trial of Raymond 
Denis on charges of corruptly offering money to 
Pierre Lamontagne, acting on behalf of the U.S. 
Government in opposing bail for Lucien Rivard, 
declared a mistrial by presiding Judge Costello; a 
new trial expected. 


April: Apr. 4, Announcement that Canada will 


assist Kenya in a five-year $350,000 project to 
increase wheat production. External Affairs 
Minister Martin announced, as an aid measure, 
Canada’s forgiveness of the remaining payments 
by India on two loans made in 1958 for purchase of 
Canadian wheat and flour. Apr. 6, Announce- 
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ment of an enlarged long-term agreement to sell 
wheat to Communist China to the amount of 
$550,000,000 over the next three years. The 
House of Commons,in a free vote, rejected the 
abolition of the death penalty for convicted mur- 
derers. Apr. 6, Prime Minister Pearson outlined 
plans to promote bilingualism among public ser- 
vants, to include higher pay for positions requiring 
both languages, language training and establish- 
ment of a Special Secretariat on Bilingualism. An 
expanded Office of Canadian Affairs established 
within the U.S. State Department. Apr. 7, John 
Hunter Campbell, former Ontario Securities Com- 
mission director, acquitted on a charge of breach 
of trust involving share trading in Windfall Oils 
and Mines Ltd. and Chesterville Mines Ltd. 
stocks. Apr. 9, George Victor Spencer, who was 
dismissed from the federal Civil Service on suspi- 
cion of espionage activities, found dead in his 
home in Vancouver; death ruled due to natural 
causes. Apr. 11-17, Named to the News Hall of 
Fame during National Press Week: the late J ohn 
W. Dafoe, former editor of the Winnipeg Free Press; 
Arthur Ford, former vice-president and editor-in- 
chief of the London Free Press; and Gérard Filion, 
former editor of Le Devoir. Apr. 18, The U.S.S.R. 
inaugurated its first North Atlantic passenger liner 
service with the departure of the Alexandr Pushkin 
from Leningrad for Montreal. Apr. 14, Carl 
Willis, Charlottetown, P.E.I., won the Canadian 
plowing championship at Chilliwack, B.C. Apr. 
15, CBC President J. Alphonse Ouimet announced 
that Patrick Watson and Laurier LaPierre, co- 
hosts on the controversial program This Hour Has 
Seven Days, would be replaced. Seven men found 
guilty in Montreal of participating in the $1,400,000 
mail robbery of Mar. 31, 1964; sentenced Apr. 22 
to 25 and 35 years imprisonment. Edmonton Oil 
Kings defeated Oshawa Generals in junior hockey 
finals to win the Memorial Cup. Apr. 16, Drum- 
heller Miners defeated Sherbrooke Beavers_in 
senior hockey to win the Allan Cup. Premier Ian 
Smith of Rhodesia announced his country’s decision 
to sever remaining diplomatic ties with Britain, 
and ordered the closure of the British Mission in 
Salisbury and Rhodesia House in London. Apr. 
17, Five-day strike of construction workers affect- 
ing all construction projects on Montreal Island 
except Expo 67 ended with acceptance of a three- 
yor contract. Apr. 20, Alex Colville, Sackville, 
.B., awarded $9,000 for his set of designs to 
appear on Canadian Centennial coins. Apr. 22, 
Yvon Dupuis, St. Jean, Que., former federal 
Minister without Portfolio, found guilty of peddling 
influence in trying to obtain a racetrack permit. 
Apr. 23, A gold-covered Bible presented to the 
management of Toronto’s Royal York Hotel, 
marking the 5,000,000th Bible placed in circulation 
by the Gideons International Movement, Apr. 
26, Approval given by the federal Cabinet to the 
Supreme Court of Canada review of the case of 
Steven Truscott, whose conviction seven years 
earlier at age 14 for the strangling of 12-year-old 
Lynne Harper and subsequent sentence to death 
was the subject of a book by Mrs. Isabel LeBour- 
dais in which it was contended that he was a victim 
of a miscarriage of justice. Apr. 30, Plans an- 
nounced for the development by the National 
Capital Commission of a large marine-recreation 
complex on the Quebec side of the Ottawa River 
across from the Rideau Falls, to be called Portage 
Champlain and completed in June 1967. 


ay: May 1, Ceremonies commemorating the 
Battle of the Atlantic conducted at the National 
War Memorial in Ottawa. Threatened strike of 
CBC producers over the dispute regarding the 
Seven Days program suspended with the appoint- 
ment of Vancouver Sun publisher Stuart Keate as 
mediator. End of 14-week strike of members of 
the Teamsters union that disrupted transport 
across Ontario; a pay increase of 70 cents an hour 
and the establishment by stages of a 40-hour week 
granted. May 2, A three-week strike of teachers 
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in provincial schools in Quebec ended with the 
signing of a new contract; the union demand that 
legal action against 13 of its leaders be withdrawn 
was not acceded to. May 3, Wilno, Ont., the 
oldest Polish community in Canada, celebrated 
the 1,000th year of Christianity in Poland. Dr. 
A. E. Porsild, chief botanist of the National 
Museum of Canada, awarded the Massey Medal 
for his contributions to knowledge of the Canadian 
Arctic. Dr. E. Irving, Dominion Observatory 
geologist, awarded a gold medal by the Mining, 
Geological and Metallurgist Institute of India for 
his work in the geology of Gondwanaland. May 
4, Appointment of Dr. Jean Sutherland Boggs as 
first woman Director of the National Gallery of 
Canada. lan Sinclair, Montreal, elected president 
of the CPR. May 5, One killed and three injured 
in bomb explosion at a strike-bound shoe manu- 
facturing plant in Montreal; six members of Front 
de Libération du Québec committed for trial_on 
Nov. 19 on charges of non-capital murder. The 
Montreal Canadiens won the Stanley Cup, symbol 
of hockey supremacy, over Detroit Red Wings. 
Mr. Justice Dalton Wells, commissioner inquiring 
into the George Victor Spencer case, released a 
transcript of evidence given at hearings held in 
Ottawa Apr. 13-15. May6, H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
II officially opened the new Commonwealth Build- 
ing of London’s pioneering post-graduate medical 
school; Canadians contributed £300,000. May 7, 
Final report of the Parent Royal Commission on 
Education in Quebec made public; its 74 recom- 
mendations include provision for non-denomina- 
tional education, local school re-organization and 
creation of an Indian education service. May 9, 
China detonated its third nuclear bomb. Long- 
shoremen in Montreal, Trois-Riviéres and Quebec 
went on strike for the second time in three weeks, 
again over a dispute regarding parking privileges. 
May 9-July 29, About 1,600 professional civil 
servants in Quebec on strike to support their de- 
mand for increased salaries. May 10, Resignation 
of Nelson Castonguay as Chief Electoral Officer. 
May 12, An Act to establish a Science Council of 
Canada given Royal Assent. The new flag of 
Manitoba raised on the 96th anniversary of the 
creation of the province. May 13, Hon. J. C. A. 
Cameron appointed Chairman of the Board of 
Conciliation established to deal with the dispute 
involving 22,000 non-operating CNR employees. 
May 17, Announcement that the Federal Govern- 
ment-sponsored Medicare will begin July 1, 1967 
in the provinces prepared to co-operate. May 18, 
Paul Joseph Chartier, 45, Bonneyville, Alta., 
killed in the premature explosion in a washroom 
of the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa, of a home- 
made bomb which he evidently intended to throw 
onto the floor of the House of Commons from the 
public gallery. May 25, The Bahamas changed 
their currency from sterling to the decimal system. 
May 26, Guyana, formerly British Guiana, after 
135 years of British rule became an independent 
nation and the 23rd member of the Commonwealth. 
May 30 and July 11, Provincial election held in 
Prince Edward Island resulted in defeat of the 
Progressive Conservative Party; Hon. Alex B. 
Campbell became Canada’s youngest premier; 
party standing was 17 Liberals and 15 Progressive 
Conservatives. May 31, The 1965 Governor 
General’s literary awards made to: Alfred Purdy 
(poetry in English); James Eayrs (non-fiction in 
English); André 8. Vachon (non-fiction in French); 
Gilles Vigneault (poetry in French); and Gérard 
Bessette (fiction in French). 


June: Dr. Helen K. Mussallem, Executive Director 


of the Canadian Nurses Association, received 
award of the Teachers College Nursing Education 
Alumni Association for distinguished achievement 
in nursing research and scholarship; presentation 
was made at the annual dinner of the American 
Nurses Association in San Francisco. June-July, 
Ceremonies in France commemorating the 50th 
anniversary of Canadian participation in the 


—— 
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Battles of the Somme in 1916. June 1, Senator 
Mariana Jodoin, 84, Montreal, Senator Thomas 
Alexander Crerar, 89, Winnipeg, Senator Clarence 
Veniot, 80, Bathurst, N.B., and Senator William 
H. Taylor, 76, Brantford, Ont., retired from the 
Senate. June 2, U.S. satellite Surveyor I launched 
May 30, landed on the moon and returned photos 
indicating that the surface seemed suitable for 
landings of manned craft. Unveiling of portrait 
of former Speaker Alan Macnaughton, painted by 
Lillias Newton of Ottawa, to be hung in the 
gallery of former Speakers in the Centre Block. 
June 8-5, Two U.S. astronauts in the Gemini 9 
rocket in three-day flight which included rendez- 
vous with a target satellite and a walk in space, 
the latter cut short by defective faceplate. June 
§, André Durocher, convicted holdup man and 
escape-mate of Lucien Rivard, found hanged in 
a Headquarters the day before he was to be 
c 


appointed a magistrate and judge of the family 
and children’s court. June 6, The 75th anniver- 
sary of the death of Sir John A. Macdonald com- 
memorated at Queen’s Parkin Toronto. $1 2,000,- 
000 bequest to the Canada Council from the late 
Killam announced. June 7, he 
Presbyterian Church voted 133-72 in favour of 
ordination of women. Twenty-six of 27 men 
charged with criminal contempt for picketing a 
Peterborough plastics plant in defiance of a court 
order were found guilty. June 8, The Centenary 
of the first convening of Parliament in Ottawa 
noted by Rt. Hon. J Diefenbaker in the 
House of Commons. June 9, First woman to 
hold the post of foreign ambassador to Canada, 
Dora Alencar de Vasconcellos of Brazil, arrived in 
Ottawa. June 10, The federal Department of 
Justice announced launching of investigation into 
alleged multi-million-dollar credit frauds by some 
bankrupt firms. Agreement signed by the CPR 
and the National Harbours Board ended 30-year 
lega] argument over ownership of Vancouver's 
waterfront and paved the way for redevelopment 
of the area. June 11 » Dave Bailey, Toronto, 
became the first Canadian to break the four- 
minute mile (3:59.1). At Springfield, Ill., Prime 
Minister Pearson received one of the 1966 Atlantic 
Union Pioneer Awards for leadership in uniting 
NATO countries into a federal union. June 12, 
Death of Daniel Leo Dolan, career public servant 
and diplomat who organized and became Director 
of the Canadian Travel Bureau. June 13, Dr. 
Geoffrey Hattersley-Smith of the Defence Research 
Board presented with a Royal Geographical 
Society gold medal for his glaciological investiga- 
tions in the Canadian Arctic. June 14, The 39- 
day strike of Quebec longshoremen, halting oper- 
ations in the ports of Montreal, Quebec and Trois- 
Riviéres, ended with the granting of a 34-p.c. 
increase and establishment of a federal inquiry to 
negotiate other problems. June 18, Mr. Justice 
Meunier of the Quebec Superior Court, convicted 
of perjury in 1964, granted a new trial by the 
Quebec Appeal Court. External Affairs Minister 
Martin confirmed in the House of Commons that 
Chester Ronning, retired diplomat and expert on 
Far Eastern affairs, was on a mission for the Federal 
Government believed to be connected with possible 
peace negotiations in North Viet-Nam. June 16, 
A strike of 4,253 sales employees of Air Canada 
that threatened to ground the airline averted by a 
last-minute wage settlement. Threatened strike 
of St. Lawrence Seaway operating employees 
averted by an agreement increasing wages by 20 
).c. retroactive to Jan. 1 and an additional 10 p.c. 
n 1967. June 19, Ceremony held in Toronto 
narking 75th anniversary of the first Ukrainian 
ettlers in Canada. June 20, Conclusion of a 
800,000,000 contract between Canada and the 


U.S.S.R. for the purchase of Canadian wheat and 
flour announced. June 21, Designation of the 
birthplace of Col. John McCrae, author of the 
poem In Flanders Fields, at Guelph, Ont., as a 
national historic site; to be restored in co-operation 
with the City of Guelph. June 22, Senator Keith 
Davey accepted the commissionership of the 
Canadian Football League. June 23, Provincial 
election held in Manitoba; Premier Duff Roblin’s 
Progressive Conservative government returned for 
a fourth term. June 25, Titled Hero, Canadian- 
bred horse owned by Peter K. Marshall, Toronto, 
won Queen’s Plate. June 27, Russian parlia- 
mentarians led by Dmitry Polyansky began 10- 
day visit to Canada. 


July: July 5, The late Busher Jackson and Fred Cook 


elected to Hockey Hall of Fame. July 6, Prime 
Minister Pearson announced grants and develop- 
ment loans to Commonwealth countries in the 
Caribbean to the extent of $71,000,000 over five 
years. July 6-8, Canada-Commonwealth Carib- 
bean Conference held in Ottawa. July 7, A Bill 
to incorporate the Bank of Western Canada— 
Canada’s ninth bank and the first new Canadian- 
financed bank in 50 years—passed by the Senate. 
July 8, Eleven staff members of This Hour Has 
Seven Days left or were dismissed by the CBC. 
July 9-10, Memorandum of Association signifying 
the union of the two largest Civil Service staff 
associations—the Civil Service Federation and the 
Civil Service Association and their affiliates—with 
a membership of some 115,000, signed. July 11, 
Death of Gen. A. G. L. cNaughton, scientist, 
former President of the National Research Council, 

ommander of the first Canadian Army Overseas 
in World War II and Canadian Chairman of the 
International Joint Commission, July 12, Agree- 
ment signed between Canada and Trinidad and 
Tobago under which Canada will supply modern 
port-handling equipment up to an amount of 
$350,000 to Port-of-Spain. July 13, Loan agree- 
ment signed making $600,000 available for the 
expansion of the school system in Jamaica. Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Consumer Credit given a 
special mandate to investigate living costs; study 
opened Sept. 28, with food prices the first topic of 
inquiry. July 14, Mrs. J. E. Ahern of Halifax 
appointed judge of the Halifax Citizenship Court, 
the first woman to be appointed to such office in 
Canada. July 15, An Act to set up a Crown 
agency to operate the $36,000,000 National Arts 
Centre in Ottawa received Royal Assent. Four 
Rear Admirals confirmed their requests for early 
retirement in the dispute with Defence Minister 
Hellyer over integration of the Armed Forces. 
July 16-18, Non-medical workers at Quebec hos- 
pitals, including seven in the Montreal area, went 
on strike, demanding increased wages and a new 
work contract. July 16, Federal grant of 
$2,000,000 to the endowment of the Vanier Insti- 
tute of The Family approved. July 21, George 
and Viola MacMillan, prominent figures in the 
Canadian mining industry, committed for trial on 
two charges each of fraud in influencing the market 
price of Windfall Oils and Mines shares. July 22, 
U.S. astronauts completed a three-day trip in 
Gemini 10 after setting an altitude record and 
achieving the first dual rendezvous. July 26, 
Farmers in various parts of Ontario obstructed 
highway traffic with tractors in demonstrations of 
protest against provincial agriculture policies; 
others on July 27 marched to the Legislative 
Buildings. Martine van Hamel, Toronto, won 
junior class of international ballet competition in 
Bulgaria. External Affairs Minister Martin an- 
nounced an additional grant in aid available to 
Zambia to help with ‘‘the economic problems result- 
ing from actions of the Smith regime in Rhodesia’’. 
July 26, Report of Mr. Justice Dalton Wells found 
George Victor Spencer, former federal Postal 
clerk, guilty of gross misconduct in supplying in- 
formation to Russia and that the government of 
this country would have been culpable if they had 
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not discharged him; the report stated that he had 
been treated with forbearance and fairness. July 
31, The Union Station in central Ottawa closed 
after 57 years of operation; a new station in the 
Alta Vista area came into use. 9,000-ft. Mount 
William Booth in the Ram Range of the Rocky 
Mountains named in honour of the founder of the 
Salvation Army in commemoration of the Army’s 
centennial year. 


August: Aug. 2, Express handlers in Montreal and 


Toronto began a wildcat strike; the railways im- 
posed embargoes on express and small goods ship- 
ments. Six of the eight provinces represented at 
the Premiers’ Conference in Toronto rejected the 
proposed federal medicare scheme scheduled to 
come into effect July 1, 1967. Long-distance tele- 
phone service inaugurated between Inuvik, 
N.W.T., and the ‘‘outside’ world. Aug. 3, The 
Riot Act read to more than 250 transient tobacco 
workers in Delhi, Ont., demonstrating against the 
accommodations provided; nine arrested on 
charges of causing a disturbance and unlawful 
assembly. Aug. 4, Gen. J. V. Allard, Chief of the 
Canadian Defence Staff, announced the formation 
of an Armed Forces Council composed of senior 
officers at Headquarters in Ottawa and the Com- 
manders of all six Commands to consider the steps 
by which integration and unification of the Forces 
will be carried out; first meeting held Aug. 10. 
Non-medical workers in Quebec hospitals returned 
to work following acceptance of a new 30-month 
contract and an 18-p.c. wage increase. Aug. 4-8, 
A wildcat strike at the Steel Co. of Canada Ltd. 
plant in Hamilton, Ont., in protest against slow 
contract negotiations put 16,000 persons out of 
work; violence and 29 arrests took place during 
the interval; later the workers rejected a contract 
offer that would have made them the highest paid 
steel workers in the world by Aug. 1, 1967. Aug. 7, 
Ceremony at Lethbridge, Alta., commemorating 
the first flight over the Canadian Rockies in 1919; 
Ernest C. Hoy, who made the flight from Van- 
couver to Lethbridge in 14 hours 8 minutes, at- 
tended. Aug. 8, Death in Toronto of Edith M. 
Mairs, 93, organizer of the Girl Guide Movement 
in Canada. Aug. 10, Collapse of the $2,500,000 
Heron Road Bridge under construction over the 
Rideau River in Ottawa which killed eight persons 
and injured more than 50. World Bridge trophy 
won by Brian Pauls of Winnipeg. Aug. 138, 
Eighth British Empire Games closed in Kingston, 
Jamaica; of 1,037 athletes from 35 countries, the 
108 Canadian contestants won 14 gold medals, 20 
silver medals and 23 bronze medals, and established 
two world records. Aug. 17, A Book of Paris 
fashions from 1797 to 1897, a Centennial gift from 
Mme Héloise Gauthier in memory of her daughter, 
Solange Karsh, presented to the National Library. 
Aug. 19, Georges Lemay, publicized by the Early 
Bird satellite as Canada’s most wanted fugitive 
who was captured and later escaped from the 
Dade County Jail in Miami in September 1965, 
arrested at Las Vegas, Nevada. Mr. Justice Ivan 
C. Rand, retired Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada, appointed to head Ontario's Royal Com- 
mission of inquiry into the use of injunctions in 
labour disputes. Aug. 21, Laying of cornerstone 
of Visitors Pavilion at Roosevelt-Campobello 
International Park, New Brunswick, attended by 
U.S. President Johnson and Prime Minister 
Pearson. Aug. 24, Original handwritten manu- 
script of Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town, by 
Stephen Leacock, presented to the Stephen Leacock 
Memorial Home at Orillia after its purchase for 
$20,000. Aug. 265, The Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers announced demands for a 50-p.c. increase 
in pay for postal workers with the threat of a strike 
if not granted. Aug. 26, About 118,000 railway 
workers belonging to 17 unions went on strike 
across Canada in support of wage increases averag- 
ing 30 p.c.; telecommunications, air express and 
all but first class mail were shut down and ferry 
service to Prince Edward Island was halted; 
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Parliament recalled Aug. 29 to deal with the strike. 
Aug. 27, Death in Toronto of J. B. McGeachy, 
well-known radio and television personality and 
newspaperman. Aug. 29, Report of Mr. Justice 
Rand into the involvement of Mr. Justice Leo 
Landreville in stock dealings of Northern Ontario 
Gas Co., tabled in the House of Commons; his 
findings ruled Mr. Landreville unfit for office. 
Gilles Grégoire, M.P. for Lapointe, announced his 
decision to sit as an independent member after 
accepting the presidency of a Quebec separatist 
party. Aug. 31, Death of Alexis Caron, M.P. for 
Hull, Que. 


September: Sept. 1, Royal Assent given to Bill 


ending seven-day strike of railway workers; interim 
wage increases totalling 18 p.c. granted and provi- 
sion made for compulsory arbitration. Sept. 4-15, 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference held 
in London; Rhodesia was principal topic of dis- 
cussion. Sept. 6, Prime Minister Hendrik Ver- 
woerd of South Africa assassinated in House of 
Assembly; John Vorster succeeded him as Prime 
Minister Sept. 13. Sept. 8, Provincial election in 
Newfoundland; Liberal Party under Premier 
Smallwood returned to office for the sixth time with 
his greatest majority. Postponement of the 
national medicare plan until July 1, 1968 an- 
nounced. The Saskatchewan Government passed 
the Essential Services Emergency Act at a special 
session of the Legislature providing for compulsory 
arbitration without appeal in labour disputes in- 
volving workers in essential services. Sept. 10, 
The United Church of Canada approved principles 
of union with the Anglican Church. Sept. 12, 
Provincial election in British Columbia; Social 
Credit Party under Premier W.A.C. Bennett 
returned to office. The CNR and CPR an- 
nounced a 10-p.c. increase in freight rates. Sept. 
12-23, American Regional Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization held in Ottawa, the 
first time outside of Latin America. Sept. 14, Dr. 
Gilbert C. Monture, Ottawa, awarded the Vanier 
Medal by the Institute of Public Administration 
for his ‘public service in Canada and abroad”. 
Sept. 14-15, Federal-provincial conference of fin- 
ance ministers held in Ottawa; discussion centred 
on a new tax-sharing formula. Sept. 15, U.S. 
astronauts in Gemini 11 completed a three-day 
space flight in which former records of height, 
speed and docking with a target satellite were 
exceeded. Hugh MacLennan, Montreal, and 
George-Henri Levesque, Lac St. Jean area, pre- 
sented with $15,000 Molson prizes for outstanding 
achievement in the arts, humanities and social 
sciences. Death in Toronto of Leonard W. 
Brockington, noted lawyer and public servant. 
Sept. 19, Simonie E7-551, Frobisher Bay, became 
the first member of the Eskimo race to be elected 
to the Council of the Northwest Territories in the 
first territorial election held in the Eastern Arctic. 
President Leopold Senghor of Senegal arrived in 
Ottawa at the invitation of the Governor General 
of Canada for a 10-day visit. Sept. 20, Agreement 
signed by Federal and New Brunswick Govern- 
ments for expenditure of about $114,000,000 dur- 
ing the next ten years in a comprehensive war on 
rural poverty. The 21st session of the UN General 
Assembly opened under the chairmanship of Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Martin. Sept. 22, Cuban 
embassy in Ottawa rocked by shots from a bazooka- 
type gun believed to have been fired by Cuban 
nationalists. Sept. 28, Death in Ottawa of Sena- 
tor Charles L. Bishop. Sept. 28-Oct. 5, Twelfth 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association Con- 
ference held in Ottawa; nearly 200 delegates 
attended; Rhodesia problem paramount. Sept. 29, 
Pay increase of 13.8 p.c. announced for the Armed 
Forces. Eight persons arrested when $3,000,000 
worth of heroin was seized in Montreal. Four 
labour leaders jailed for contempt of court during 
demonstrations in May at the Lenkurt Electric 
Co. plant in Burnaby, B.C. 
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October: Oct. 1, Television broadcasting in colour Oct. 27, The UN General Assembly voted to end 


inaugurated. Oct. 2, Dr. Rowena G. D. Hume, 88, 
Canada’s oldest woman doctor, murdered in her 
Toronto home. Oct. 6, Report of the Spence 
Commission on the Munsinger affair tabled in 
House of Commons; although no actual breach of 
security was evident, the affair was regarded as 
a “‘startling’’ security risk to Canada and former 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker was censured for 
retaining Mr. Sévigny in the Cabinet and former 
Justice Minister Fulton for not investigating the 
case further; the present Government was exoner- 
ated and all allegations by Justice Minister Cardin 
in the House of Commons were substantiated. 
Oct. 6, Housewives in Ottawa area began a boycott 
of supermarkets in protest against high food 
prices; similar action was taken in other parts of 
Canada. The Quebec Cabinet approved the 
signing of a 40-year agreement between Hydro- 
Quebec and British Newfoundland Corporation 
whereby Quebec will purchase power from the 
Churchill Falls hydro-electric project in Labrador. 
The Carruthers report on the Northwest Territories 
tabled in the House of Commons; postponement 
of provincial status recommended. Oct. 7, Resigna- 
tion of J. Alphonse Ouimet as President of the 
CBC announced by Prime Minister Pearson; to 
take effect after parliamentary approval of revised 
Broadcasting Act. A bus-train collision in Dorion, 
Que., killed 19 persons, almost all teenagers. 
Prime Minister Pearson announced that the South 
Saskatchewan Dam, soon to be completed, will 
be designated the Gardiner Dam in honour of the 
late Rt. Hon. James Garfield Gardiner, a former 
Premier of Saskatchewan, and federal Minister of 
Agriculture for 22 years. Oct. 11, Report of the 
committee study of election expenses, commenced 
in 1964, tabled in the House of Commons; recom- 
mendations included full disclosure of election 
spending by parties and candidates, equal free 
broadcast time to all national parties within the 
four weeks preceding election, limited mailing 
subsidies, spending limit of 10 cents an elector on 
advertising by an individual candidate, etc. Oct. 
13, $1,000,000 mail robbery at Montreal Inter- 
national Airport. Eleven died in explosion and 
fire in Monsanto Canada Ltd. chemical plant in 
Montreal. Oct. 14, White Paper on Immigration 
tabled in the House of Commons; designed to 
remove discrimination and extend sponsorship 
privileges. Oct. 17, Montreal’s first subway, the 
Metro, went into public use. Ontario’s first com- 
munity college, Centennial College of Applied Arts 
and Technology, opened in Scarborough. Oct. 18, 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, High Commissioner for 
Canada in London, appointed Commissioner- 
General of State Visits in 1967; Lt.-Gen. Howard 
Graham to co-ordinate Royal Visits and Lt.-Gen. 
Robert Moncel to co-ordinate visits of Heads of 
State. Oct. 19, Announcement of agreement 
between Britain and Canada for sale of uranium 
oxide from the Elliot Lake area in Canada during 
the 1970s. Report of the Royal Commission of 
» inquiry into working conditions in the Post Office 
Department tabled in the House of Commons; 
widespread improvements in working conditions 
and new attitudes toward employer-employee 
relations recommended. Approval for construc- 
tion of the first stage of the Mines Research 
Establishment near Ottawa announced; first con- 
tract awarded Oct. 26. Oct. 21, Coal mine slag 
heap in Aberfan, Wales, buried a school and 
several homes, killing 116 children and 28 adults. 
Oct. 24, Canada’s first satellite communications 
station, SATCOM, began commercial operations 
near Mill Village, N.S. Twenty-first anniversary 
of the United Nations. Oct. 24-28, Federal-prov- 
incial premiers fiscal conference held in Ottawa; 
concessions to provinces for next year include 
about $150,000,000 more in equalization grants 
and about $150,000,000 more in aid to education. 
Oct. 25, The Appeal Court of Ontario upheld the 
convictions of 26 union members for contempt in 
picketing Tilco Plastics plant in Peterborough. 


South Africa’s mandate over South West Africa. 
Oct. 30, Death of John Drainie, Toronto, outstand- 
ing Canadian radio, stage and television actor. 


November: Nov. 1, INCO announced plans to more 


than double the production of nickel in the 
Thompson area of Manitoba, expenditures to be 
about $100,000,000, The Canadiana Room, a 
collection of early Canadian art, handicrafts and 
furniture assembled by Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Pearson in the official residence, officially opened 
by Mrs. Pearson. Nov. 3, Mr. Justice E. M. Hall, 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on Health 
Services, presented with the Bronfman prize for 
1966 of the American Public Health Association 
for public health achievement. Nov. 4, Floods 
devastated northern Italy, submerging Florence 
and Venice; 100 drownings reported and untold 
damage done to priceless works of art. Air 
service between Montreal and Moscow began; 
agreement signed by Canada and the U.S.S.R. 
July 11. Prime Minister Pearson announced a 
gift of $100,000 to the UN Children’s Fund in 
memory both of the children of Aberfan and of 
Dorion who died in an accident Oct. 7. Nov. 10, 
Mr. Justice André Montpetit appointed mediator 
in dispute between the Federal Government and 
postal employees in an effort to avert a Christmas 
mail strike; settlement effected Nov. 15 by a 25- 
cent-an-hour pay increase and a contract to the 
end of July 1967. Nov. 11, Canada elected to a 
two-year term on the UN Security Council. 
Nov. 11-19, Royal Agricultural Winter Fair held 
in Toronto; Larry Hixt of Beiseker, Alta., won 
world championship wheat title for second straight 
year; James Day, Oak Ridges, Ont., on Canadian 
Club won the Prix des Nations in the international 
horse-show jumping competitions; and David 
Hasson, Ariss, Ont., won the Queen’s Guineas for 
his Aberdeen Angus steer. Nov. 13, Death in 
Quebec City of Mme Louis St. Laurent, wife of 
ormer Prime Minister St. Laurent. Nov. 14, 
Flight of U.S. astronauts in Gemini 12 completed 
Gemini series designed to determine man’s physical 
limitations in orbit. Increases in disability pen- 
sions and war veterans allowances announced. 
Nov. 14-28, First strike in the 29 years of Air 
Canada by machinists and auxiliary workers; 
flights resumed following new contract increasing 
wages 20 p.c. and fringe benefits 7 p.c. Nov. 16, 
Prime Minister Pearson announced the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission headed by M. W. 
Mackenzie, former Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, to conduct an investigation into 
Canada’s national security. Death at St. John’s, 
Nfid., of Dr. Cluny Macpherson, 87, credited with 
inventing the first gas masks used by Allied troops 
in World War I. Nov. 17, The UN General 
Assembly called on Britain to end rebellion of 
Rhodesia, using force if necessary. Nov. er. 
Bower Edward Featherstone, a Federal Govern- 
ment employee in the Mapping and Survey 
Section of the Department of Energy, Mines and 
Resources, charged with obtaining and retaining 
copies of a confidential chart relating to Canada’s 
maritime defence. Nov. 22, Canada Council 
Medals for contributions to Canadian arts, 
humanities and social sciences presented to Morley 
Callaghan, author; W. A. Mackintosh, economist; 
Norman McLaren, film-maker; and Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, painter. Nov. 23, The Ontario Securities 
Commission began an investigation into the 
financial affairs of Prudential Finance Corp. Ltd., 
now under the control of a trustee. Nov. 26, 
Canada to contribute $500,000 to a special Ca- 
nadian Fund for aid to the people of Italy suffering 
from disastrous floods; public subscriptions in- 
vited. Riots in Vancouver on the eve of Grey 
Cup game. Nov. 26, The Saskatchewan Rough- 
riders won the Grey Cup for the first time, de- 
feating Ottawa Rough Riders 29-14. Nov. 29, 
At inquest into deaths of nine workers, deficiencies 
in the supporting wooden framework blamed for 
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the collapse of Heron Road Bridge on Aug. 10; 
O. J. Gaffney Construction Co. of Stratford and 
M. M. Dillon Consulting Engineer Co. of London 
held responsible. Nov. 30, Barbados became an 
independent nation within the Commonwealth 
after 339 years of British rule. 


December: Dec. 1, Death of Senator Stanley S. 


McKeen of Vancouver. Dec. 2, Joseph B. Brien, 
President of insolvent Prudential Finance Corp., 
arrested on theft, forgery and uttering charges. 
U Thant reappointed Secretary General of the 
UN for a five-year term. Death in Toronto of 
Ralph Allen, war correspondent, author and 
editor. Dec. 8, B.C. longshoremen’s strike ended 
-after three weeks. Dec. 10, Canadian _women’s 
curling team from Unionville, Ont., skipped by 
Mrs. Helen Jewett, won the world championship in 
Scotland. Dec. 14, Royal Assent given to Act to 
Incorporate the Bank of British Columbia. Pres- 
entation of the first Outstanding Achievement 
Award of the Public Service of Canada to Dr. Wil- 
frid Bennett Lewis, senior Vice-President (Science) 
of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, by Mme 
Georges P. Vanier at Government House. Dec. 
16, Threatened strike of air traffic controllers 
scheduled for Dec. 20 averted by agreement of 
Federal Government to pay salary increases aver- 
aging 13 p.c. Dec. 19, Finance Minister Sharp 
announced a 1-p.c. increase in the federal sales tax 
and higher payments for those in the higher in- 
come brackets for Old Age Security Tax. Dec. 20, 
Report of the Commons-Senate Special Joint 
Committee on Credit and Prices tabled in the 
House of Commons; recommendations include 
establishment of a government Department of 
Consumer Affairs, more simplified information 
concerning consumer prices and wider consumer 
education. Dec. 21, The Medical Care Act re- 
ceived Royal Assent; to come into effect July 1, 
1968. An amendment to the Old Age Security 
Act received Royal Assent; provides for an addi- 
tional $30 a month to needy persons on the $75 
old age pension. Eight children died in the colli- 
sion of a school bus and a sand truck near Windsor, 
Ont. Death in Toronto of Capt. Merton Wesley 
Plunkett, who organized the World War I enter- 
tainment group known as the Dumbells. Dec. 28, 
Premier Thatcher of Saskatchewan announced 
that the farm home near. Borden, Sask., where 
former Prime Minister John Diefenbaker spent 
his early childhood, will be moved to Regina and 
restored as part of the Wascana Centre as a tribute 
to the only Saskatchewan citizen to become Prime 
Minister of Canada. Isabel LeBourdais, author 
of The Trial of Steven Truscott, named Woman of 
the Year by Canadian Press women editors. Dec. 
29, Under a federal-provincial program for_trans- 
forming the economic base of Cape Breton Island, 
the remaining coal mines in that area will be 
phased out gradually and new industry brought in. 
Dec. 31, Report on graduate studies and research 
in Ontario recommended that Ontario’s 14 provin- 
cially supported universities be amalgamated into 
one institution with many campuses. Retire- 
ment of Donald Gordon as President of Canadian 
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National Railways after holding office for 17 years. 
Canada’s Centennial Year ushered in with a cere- 
mony on Parliament Hill in which Prime Minister 
Pearson ignited the Centennial Flame inside the 
main entrance to Parliament Hill. 


1967 


January: Jan. 1, Mme Georges P. Vanier, wife of 


the Governor General, dedicated Canada’s Cen- 
tennial Train at Ottawa prior to its departure for 
Victoria where it began, on Jan. 9, an 83-stop tour 
of Canada. Jan. 4, Dr. Helen Hogg, University 
of Toronto, awarded the Rittenhouse Silver Medal 
by the Rittenhouse Astronomical Society for her 
study of variable stars; she was the first Canadian 
and the second woman to receive the honour. 
Jan. 6, Death of David Roger Mitchell, M.P. for 
Sudbury. Federal proclamation that Jan. 11, 
1967, the birthday of Sir John A. Macdonald, be 
commemorated across Canada in observance of his 
place in history as one of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion and the first Prime Minister of Canada. Jan. 
9, Hon. Walter L. Gordon reappointed to the 
Federal Cabinet. Death in Winnipeg of Mani- 
toba’s Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Errick F. Willis. 
Jan. 11, Canada’s tallest and newest hotel, the 
38-storey Chateau Champlain in Montreal, 
officially opened. Jan. 13, Nancy | Greene, 
Rossland, B.C., won the Swiss international ski 
championship. Jan. 14, Large-scale strike by 
Roman Catholic elementary and _ secondary 
school teachers closed hundreds of schools in 
Montreal and Trois-Riviéres; Mr. Justice André 
Montpetit of Quebec Superior Court appointed 
by the Quebec Government Jan. 17 as mediator. 
Death of Hon. J. L. Ilsley, former Minister of 
National Revenue, Minister of Finance and 
Minister of Justice. Jan. 18, Yellowknife, 
N.W.T., officially named capital of the Northwest 
Territories. Jan. 23, Special ministerial com- 
mittee created to study the implications of foreign 
ownership and control of Canadian industry, 
headed by Hon. Walter L. Gordon. Jan. 24, 
The British Columbia Legislature opened its 28t 

Legislature at New Westminster in commemora- 
tion of the opening of the first session of the 
Legislative Council of the United Colony of 
British Columbia which merged the colonies of 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia in New 
Westminster one hundred years ago. Jan. 27, 
Col. Virgil Grissom, Lt.-Col. Edward White and 
Lt.-Cmdr. Roger Chaffee, crew of the U.S. Apollo 
spacecraft project, died in a fire on the launching 
pad. Jan. 29, Valerie Jones, Toronto, and 
Donald Knight, Dundas, Ont., won the Canadian 
senior singles figure-skating championships in 
Toronto. Explosions occurred at Yugoslav em- 
bassies and consulates in six North American 
cities, including Ottawa and Toronto; buildings 
were damaged but there were no injuries. Jan. 30, 
Bank of Canada interest rate reduced to 5.-p.c. 
from 54 p.c. City of Montreal clerical. workers 
went on strike, closing down municipal courts, 
the social welfare department and the City Hall. 


APPENDIX I 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Certain information given in Chapter II on Constitution and Government (closed off 
Oct. 1, 1966) is up-dated in this Appendix. 


Page 85, Table 2 

His Excellency General The Right Honourable Georges P. Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., C.D., 
died Mar. 5, 1967. The Hon. Roland Michener, P.C., Q.C., was appointed as the 20th 
Governor General of Canada on Apr. 4, 1967 and sworn in on Apr. 17, 1967. 


Page 87, Table 4 

On Jan. 9, 1967, the Hon. Walter L. Gordon was appointed Member of the Admini- 
stration, precedence following the Hon. Paul Theodore Hellyer. 

On Apr. 4, 1967, the Hon. Lucien Cardin resigned as Minister of Justice and Attorney 
General; the Hon. Guy Favreau resigned as President of the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada; the Hon. Walter Gordon was appointed President of the Queen’s Privy Council 
for Canada; the Hon. John Turner was appointed Registrar General of Canada; Pierre 
Elliot Trudeau, Parliamentary Secretary to the Prime Minister, was appointed Minister of 
Justice and Attorney General; and J.-J. Jean Chrétien, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Finance, was appointed Member of the Administration. 


Pages 88-89, Table 5 

On Jan. 11, 1967, the Prime Minister announced that His Excellency the Governor 
General had approved his recommendation that the Premiers of the Provinces be appointed 
to be members of the Queen’s Privy Council for Canada, to be sworn in at a later date. 

The Rt. Hon. James Lorimer Ilsley died Jan. 14, 1967. 

Mme Georges P. Vanier was appointed a member of the Queen’s Privy Council for 
Canada on Apr. 11, 1967. 


Pages 91-92, Table 8 

The Hon. Douglas Everett was appointed Senator for Manitoba on Nov. 8, 1966. 
Senators appointed Apr. 6, 1967: the Hon. Maurice Lamontagne, P.C., Montreal, Que.; 
Mrs. R. A. Kinnear, Port Colborne, Ont.; Keith Laird, Q.C., Windsor, Ont.; and Andrew 
Thompson, Kendal, Ont. 

The Hon. Adrian K. Hugessen resigned as Senator for Quebec on Jan. 1, 1967. The 
Hon. Stanley Stewart McKeen, Senator for British Columbia, died on Dec. 1, 1966; the 
Hon. William Rupert Davies, Senator for Ontario, died Mar. 11, 1967; and the Hon. Alex- 
ander Neil McLean, Senator for New Brunswick, died Mar. 12, 1967. 


Pages 95-100, Table 10 
R. Mitchell, Member of the House of Commons for Sudbury, Ont., died Jan. 5, 1967. 
Footnote! (p. 96)—by-election for Hull electoral district had not yet been held at the 
date of going to press. 


Page 118, Government of the Yukon Territory 
R. G. Cameron retired as Commissioner, dated May 31, 1966, and James Smith was 
appointed Commissioner on Oct. 14, 1966. 


Pages 118-119, Government of the Northwest Territories 

B. G. Sivertz retired as Commissioner on Jan. 16, 1967; Deputy Commissioner Stuart 
M. Hodgson was appointed Commissioner and John H. Parker, Deputy Commissioner on 
Mar. 2, 1967. 

An Act to amend the Northwest Territories Act (SC 1966-67, c. 22), which received 
Royal Assent on June 2, 1966, authorized the addition of three elected members to the 
Council of the Northwest Territories. The following were subsequently elected: Simonie, 
7-551 for Eastern Arctic electoral district; Duncan Pryde for Central Arctic electoral 
district; and Robert Williamson for Keewatin electoral district. 

On Jan. 18, 1967, Yellowknife became the capital of the Northwest Territories. 
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APPENDIX II 


POPULATION 


The statement was made on p. 182 that this Appendix would include as many of the 
population figures from the 1966 Census as were available at the time of going to press. 
However, it was found that the first 1966 Census data would not be ready for distribution 
for about two months following the cut-off date for inclusion of material in this volume. 
As stated in the Population Chapter, a list of publications of the 1966 Census is available, 
on request, from the Queen’s Printer or the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Since the printing of the Population Chapter, population estimates by province as at 
June 1, 1966, have become available and elements of population growth from June 1, 1961 
to June 1, 1966 are shown in the following table. Total population as of June 1, 1966 
was estimated to be 19,919,000, an increase of 9.2 p.c. during the five-year period; this 
compares with a 13.4-p.c. increase between 1956 and 1961 and one of 14.8 p.c. between 1951 
and 1956. The slowing down of the rate in the latest five-year period is partly accounted 
for by the marked drop in the birth rate in Canada from 26.1 to 21.4 per thousand popula- 
tion, reflecting the decrease in the number of births from 475,700 to 418,595. 


The number of births over the whole 1961-66 period was about 2,250,000 compared 
with 2,362,000 in the previous census period, a decrease of 112,000. In the same comparison 
deaths were 45,000 greater, resulting in a decline in natural increase of 157,000. The 
falling-off in immigration in the later five-year period was even greater, being 539,000 
compared with 760,000 in the previous period, and, because emigration was estimated to 
be about 30,000 greater in the 1961-66 period, the decrease in net migration was 251,000. 
It should be noted, however, that immigration has increased each year since the low point 
of 1961; in 1966 it reached a total of 194,743, more than two and a half times the 1961 figure. 


Among the provinces, population growth over the 1961-66 period was especially marked 
in British Columbia where the increase of 233,000, or 14.3 p.c., was largely accounted for 
by the heavy movement of people from other provinces; net interprovincial population 
gain recorded by that province since 1961 was estimated at just over 100,000. The only 
other province showing a net gain in this period through interprovincial migration was 
Ontario, where it amounted to just over 50,000. Immigration was also an important 
factor in Ontario’s population growth, which amounted to 659,000, or 10.6 p.c., since 1961; 
some 287,000 or a little over half of all immigrants to Canada between 1961 and 1966 settled 
in that province. Newfoundland also recorded an increase in population of just over 10 
p.c. during 1961-66. The growth rates of Alberta and Quebec at 9.9 p.c. and 9.2 p.c., 
respectively, corresponded closely with the Canada rate but the Maritime Provinces, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan all showed an average rate of increase of less than 1 p.c. per 
annum. 


Elements of Population Growth, June 1, 1961 to June 1, 1966 


Population Natural Estimated | Population 
Province Census Births Deaths oe A Net Estimated Increase 
June 1, 1961 nerease | Migration | June 1, 1966 
000 7000 7000 000 ”000 000 No. p.c 

ING eo etcetera s 458 76 15 60 —13 505 48 10.3 
I POR) St bie aoe penne ae eee 105 14 9 —5 109 4 3.8 
NES Meese ee care Ta 91 31 60 —37 760 23 Soil 
INCAS ates aceoneenas serie certs 598 Te 24 54 —25 627 29 4.8 
Queses. TEAM. 5, 259 646 189 457 +28 5,744 485 9.2 
On ea ete ee cn ae 6, 236 753 265 488 +171 6, 895 659 10.6 
MMeitiene tere. chenererere oss ote ire tase 922 109 38 70 —34 958 36 3.9 
fie hal ace tani bea ue cele certs ee 925 112 37 76 —47 954 29 es | 
UNC EA eae eon Pome © acre 1,032 182 47 13 —2 1, 464 132 9.9 
SEN Te ras Me ee 1,629 181 1th 104 +128 1, 862 233 14.3 
ADS est cpenict. dads 14 3 1 —1 15 1 eet 
ING WY lie ods aeons wax. 23 6 1 5 —2 26 3 13.0 
GCanadases.&..\etsz 18, 238 2,250 731 1,518 162 19,919 | 1,681 9.2 


1 Less than 500. 
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